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THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 1952 
SUMMARY 


Canada had a current account surplus of $151 
million in transactions with all countries in 1952 
indicating a net export of capital. This surplus is 
in contrast to the deficits of 1950 and 1951 re- 
flecting net imports of capital. In 1950 the excess 
of imports of goods and services was $334 million, 
while in 1951 the deficit rose to $517 million. 


Most of this change occurred in the abrupt swing 
from a deficit to a surplus on commodity account. 
For the year as a whole the trade balance shown 
in the balance of payments improved by $637 million 
to reach a surplus of $490 million. This change 
also greatly altered the bilateral pattern of the 
current account, with a sharp increase in the sur- 
plus with overseas countries. 


The main factor in the change in the trade 
balance was the improvement of the terms of trade 
by 13% over 1951. This change was due to a Sub- 
stantial fall in import prices while export prices 
were only slightly lower. The resulting improvement 
in the terms of trade occurred mainly in the last 


half of 1951 and the first half of 1952. In the last 
half of 1952 this trend was checked. 


The volume of both exports and imports in- 
creased sharply to new peaks. But as the percentage 
changes were not widely different the effect of 


these increases on the commodity balance with all 


countries was overshadowed by the price changes. 


The deficit on non-merchandise items was $339 
million in 1952, a decrease of $31 million over 1951. 


While the balances on travel account and inherit- 
ances and migrants’ account deteriorated, improve- 
ments in the other items and particularly on interest 
and dividend account more than offset this deterio- 
ration. The deficit from all of these transactions 
continues to be high because of large payments on 
income and travel account and for business services. 


The change from current deficit to surplus began 
in the fourth quarter of 1951, after a short period 
of large quarterly deficits following the *outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea. The improvement in the 
fourth quarter of 1951 and throughout 1952 was 
mainly due to a change from a deficit to a surplus 
in the balance on commodity trade. The quarterly 
trade surpluses of 1952, however, were well below 
those of the fourth quarter of 1951. 


In 1951 prepayments to the United States Govern- 
ment for the replacement of equipment and for other 
defence purchases were an element contributing 
to the current account deficit since they exceeded 
actual defence imports. In 1952, by contrast, defence 
imports exceeded payments and this contributed to 
the surplus on current account. The effect of this 
treatment on the current account balance is dis- 
cussed further below. 


Along with the improvement in the commodity 
balances, a dominating factor in the balance of 
payments was the continued large inflow of funds 
for direct investment and from the sale of new 
Canadian issues abroad. While the change in the 


STATEMENT 1, Summary of the Balance of Payments between Canada and All Countries 
1950-1952 


(Millions of dollars) 


Commodity exports (adjusted) 4 
Commodity imports (adjusted)! 


Current account balance ...........ccccccsscccccsscscereserscscasesssccereecces 


Directrinvestment) in! Canad awer..csses..sccersssctssesicsocescessscocssewnezonssces 
_ Net new issues of Canadian securities 
Net trade in outstanding Canadian securities .0.......ceeseeseeeees 

All other capital movements? ........csccsssssscssssssssesessessecssssecssesesseeees 


Net Capital MOVEMENE ............ccccccccescesccssssessssrersneseccsssscessssees 


1. Excluding Canadian Mutual Aid to NATO Countries. 
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Me SIAN CCHOMICOMMOCILY: AGC’ ib. .coscccecccccrschecvccsecssnsconasgeoncsacessuccecee 
_ Balance on all other current transactions 
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Change 
1950 1951 1952 in 
1952 


3,950 4, 336 + 386 
4,097 3, 846 - 251 
- 147 + 490 + 637 
- 370 - 339 + 31 
- 517 + 151 + 668 
+ 309 + 332 93 
+ 227 + 230 cb 
+ 38 - 95 =< 1338 
—wi57 - 618 - 561 
+517 - 151 - 668 


2. Including increases (-) of $694 million, $39 million,and $80 million in 1950 to 1952 respectivoly for the Canadian 


dollar equivalent of changes in official holdings of gold and U.S. dollars. 
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current account balance was the main factor in 
raising the exchange rate during 1952, the heavy 
capital inflows of the past few years have been a 
sustained underlying force behind the high value of 
the Canadian dollar. The movement in the exchange 
rate during 1952 led, however, to heavy equilibrating 
outflows of capital through liquidations by non- 
residents of holdings of outstanding Canadian 
securities and by short-term movements. As in- 
dicated by the current account surplus, capital 


outflows on balance actually exceeded the heavy 
inflows by $151 million. 


In 1952 Canada contributed $197 million in 
Mutual Aid to NATO Countries, following contri- 
butions of $145 million in 1951 and $57 million in 
1950. This aid was in the form of shipments of 
equipment and supplies and the provision of air 
training to European aircrews. The current account 
balance is not affected directly by this aid since 
capital movements are not involved. 


Bilateral Changes 


An important development in 1952 was the in- 
crease from $434 million to $1,004 million in the 
surplus with overseas countries. It was this change, 
rather than the decrease of $98 million in the deficit 
with the United States, which mainly accounted for 
the improvement of $668 million in the current ac- 
count balance. Considering the post-war periad 
only, the surplus of $1,004 million with overseas 
countries in 1952 was exceeded only by the surplus 
of $1,183 million in 1947. In 1947, however, export 
credits and loans extended by the Canadian govern- 
ment were an important factor in maintaining exports 
to overseas countries. 


The increase in the surplus with overseas coun- 
tries was distributed over all the overseas areas or 
countries shown in the balance of payments, with 


the United Kingdom and other sterling area countries 
accounting for about half of the change. The current 
surplus with the United Kingdom rose by $154 
million to $377 million; this is well over the sur- 
pluses of 1950 and 1951, although below those of 
other post-war years. The small current deficits of 
1950 and 1951 with other sterling area countries 
were changed to a surplus of $115 million, a surplus 
comparable to those of 1948 and 1949 though less 
than half that of 1947. The surplus with other 
O.E.E.C. countries rose by $112 million to $335 
million, while that with other overseas countries 
rose by $165 million to $177 million. Both of these 
surpluses are higher than any other recorded with 
these areas in the years since 1946. The current 
account deficit with the United States fell by $98 
million to $853 million. 


STATEMENT 2. Summary of Current Account Balances between Canada and the Principal Countries 
and Areas 1946-1952 


(Millions of dollars) 


Between Canada and: 
MmAC Cs Sta les) <sssccccecacscccesvstatscencncveseee 
Unived Kingdom ie scerseaccscsccsecseseosseeteorsee 
Other sterling-area «.<.chetsseeeveee 
Other OEEC countries  .............00000008 
AUIZOCNEr COUNUICS: (ecacssseee meters 


ALL COUNUICS, Jcccsscseshososhcerooksocrsctorese 


These developments were mainly the result of 


changes in merchandise trade balances. While 
exports to overseas countries rose by $367 million 
to $1,991 million, imports fell by $222 million to 
$1,033 million. The surplus on trade with overseas 
countries rose accordingly by $589 million to $958 
million, while the surplus on other current trans- 
actions with overseas countries fell by $19 million 
to $4€ million. The change in the latter was due 
mainly to larger expenditures in connection with the 
Colombo Plan and for defence activities. 


Total merchandise exports to and imports from 
the United States, as adjusted for balance of pay- 
ments purposes, were virtually unchanged from 1951 
although a small improvement of $48 million occurred 
in, the trade deficit with the United States. The 
decrease of $50 million in the deficit on all other 
current transactions with the United States was due. 
to lower net payments for interest and dividends 
and miscellaneous items which offset larger net 
payments on the other accounts, particularly on 
travel account. 
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The effect of these changes was to lower the 
share of the United States in current receipts and 
raise her share in current payments as compared 
to 1951, with the converse being true for the share 
of overseas countries. Developments in 1950 had 
led to an unusually small amount of imbalance in 
Canada’s current balances with the United States 
and overseas countries. The heavy exports to over- 
seas countries since the middle of 1951 have tended 
-to restore the bilateral distribution of the years 
before 1950. 


Exchange transfers in settlement of overseas 
balances amounted to over $1,000 million in 1952, 
compared with $436 million in 1951, reflecting this 
bilateral disequilibrium in the current account and 
relatively small net capital movements with these 
countries. In earlier post-war years the previous 
record had been established in 1948 when multi- 


lateral settlements received from overseas countries 
had totalled $778 million. Although the current 
account surplus with overseas countries was larger 
in 1947 than in 1952, in the former year a substantial 
part of it was financed by credits extended by 
Canada and did not give rise to multilateral settle- 
ments. As in the past, the balances of practically 
all Canada’s transactions with overseas countries 
were convertible and consequently available for 
the settlement of transactions with the United 
States. It should not be overlooked, however, that 
in many countries imports from and capital exports 
to Canada which directly affect the size of these 
balances are influenced by the commercial and 
exchange policies of the countries abroad. These 
policies are in turn influenced by the funds available 
from exports to and capital imports from Canada, 
and from the balances accruing from transactions 
with other countries. 


Factors Affecting the Exchange Rate 


The rise in the value of the Canadian dollar to 
higher levels was a notable development in 1952. 
The value of the United States dollar in Canadian 
funds fell from an average of $1.0400 in the fourth 
quarter of 1951 to an average of $.9635 in the third 
quarter of 1952, with an average discount for the 
year 1952 of 2'/s% compared with an average pre- 
mium of about 544% in 1951. 


The immediate determinants of the value of a 
currency are the supply of and demand for it in 
international transactions. The balance of payments 
reflects these factors as sales and purchases of 
goods and services, and capital flows. The factors 
behind these transactions are of course the ultimate 
determinants of the exchange rate when, as has 
been the case in Canada since October 1950, there 


has been no official attempt: to affect a persistent 
trend in the rate. These ultimate factors include 
the competitive position of a country; the level of 
demand for and supply of goods and services; and 
the attitude of investors to the prospects of a 
country. Needless to say, a host of tangible and 
intangible factors influence these in turn. 


As reflected in the balance of payments, the 
greatest single change influencing the rise in the 
value of the Canadian dollar was the improvement 
of $€37 million in the commodity balance. A domi- 
nating influence, however, on the relatively high 
value of the Canadian dollar since the exchange 
rate was freed has been the inflow of long-term 
capital. The change to a small current surplus in 
1952 and the continued inflow of long-term capital 


STATEMENT 3. Foreign Exchange Rates: U.S. dollar in Canada - 
(Quotations reported on transactions betwéen banks in the exchange market) 


Source: Bank of Canada 


UNS URQU ANE Ole cee rete castes seen Nene nere tome cc meena ota ener eae teenie (ueveerpesst< 
NOG C ONGMCUATGOT 5 rotrcee ree teens ones eacea sacs sits airs tine vise sishaias even’ s>dejnples'e.'es'on 
BT SRE RT: Chea (PULA T GO Marsa ce che Uc Ra erence Naan ahbatasta dace ceieouchun sa Seseolis 006 
RE OUTETMQUANCETS =. -ac55 ceseteaes oes con seen see aica, vex Sal eeceg st acctnacs coowscacteree 


Noon 
average 


eects ter 101. 13¢ 100, 06¢ 
se dboae nates 98,75 98. 14 
sateeisscscnue 97,75 96,35 
BOS eer 98.63 97.02 
Ludeseoeeeeeee 101. 18 97, 89 
1950) peteeenes 101,1875¢ 
1952) aires 97.03125¢ 


exerted pressure on the exchange rate; this pressure 
sent the Canadian dollar to a sufficient premium 
over the U.S. dollar to create substantial equili- 
brating outflows of capital. In part this took the 


form of the liquidation by non-residents of holdings 
of outstanding Canadian securities. The major part 
of the outflow was in other short-term movements 
however. 
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The effects of the increase in the value of the 
Canadian dollar went far beyond giving rise to 
capital outflows. The decrease in both export and 
import prices was a factor in easing the domestic 
price level. Where items in the current account are 
normally expressed in foreign currencies in the 
course of international transactions, the change in 


the exchange rate would decrease the Canadian 
dollar values shown for these items in current 
receipts and payments. Where the change in the 
exchange rate led to changes in the prices of the 
commodities and services involved, the actual 
volume of transactions could be affected as well. 


Quarterly Changes in the Current Account 


The examination of quarterly statements of the 
current account shown in Statement 4 and Table II 
reveals not only the seasonal nature of current 
transactions but also the timing of the changes 
referred to above. Thére is usually a pronounced 
tendency for the trade balance to be less favourable 
in the first half of the year than in the last half, and 
particularly the last quarter, if only the seasonal 
factor is taken into account. Although non-merchan- 
dise items are smaller, their balance fluctuates 
greatly. The most important seasonal fluctuations 
in non-merchandise items are the pronounced sea- 
sonal peak in travel receipts in the third quarter, 
and the peak in dividend payments in the fourth 
quarter. Changes in the international situation and 
other factors can of course offset the purely sea- 
sonal movements. 


After the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, a 
surge in imports led to a deficit on trade account 
in the fourth quarter of 1950. Combined with a very 
large increase in dividend payments, this led to an 
unusual fourth quarter current deficit. In the first 
half of 1951 the continued rise in imports associated 
among other things with inventory increases, and 
the failure of exports to rise as much, were the 
main factors in the heavy current account deficits 
of this period. A change occurred in the last half 
of 1951, especially in the fourth quarter, as the 
buying wave decreased, the terms of trade improved, 
and exports to overseas countries rose. The surplus 
On merchandise trade which appeared in the fourth 
quarter of 1951 was repeated in each quarter of 
1952, though at a much lower level. 


The improvement in the current account balance 
during 1952 as compared to the corresponding 
quarters of 1951 was concentrated in the first nine 
months of the year, and particularly in the first half 
of 1952. Export volume was substantially higher in 
the first half of 1952 than in the first half of 1951, 
while import volume was only a little greater than 
the large volume achieved in the first half of 1951. 
The terms of trade were much more favourable in 
this period as compared to the same period of 1951. 
Comparing the second half of 1952 with the same 
period of 1951, however, the volume of imports rose 
much more rapidly than that of exports. A particu- 
larly striking increase in the volume of imports 
occurred in the fourth quarter of 1952;in that quarter, 
the volume of imports was 30 per cent over that of 
the fourth quarter of 1951, while the increase in 
export volume was only 7 per cent. The effect of 
these differing volume changes on the trade surplus 
was partly counteracted by the fact that the terms 
of trade were more favourable in the second half 
of 1952 than in the same period of 1951. But it is 
worth noting that the improvement in the terms of 
trade, which had contributed so much to the im- 
provement in the trade balance in the first half of 
1952, had ceased in the last half of the year, while 
import volume continued to rise in the fourth quarter. 
The volume increase in imports in the fourth quarter 
was spread throughout all groups of imports except 
non-metallic minerals, and reflected a quickening 


of economic activity throughout many industries — 


and trades. The deficit on non-merchandise items 
was more evenly distributed in 1952 and was lower 
in each quarter of 1952 compared to the same quarter 
of 1951, with the exception of the third quarter. 


STATEMENT 4. Quarterly Current Account Balances between Canada and the Principal Countries 
and Areas 1950-1952 


(Millions of dollars) 


Between Canada and: 
United States.............. 
United Kingdom .......... 
Other sterling area .... 

All other countries 1.. 

AlMC@ountries acc 


1. Including other O.E.E.C. countries. 


- 241 
+ 70 
+ 23 
+161 
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Changes in the Current Account 


Merchandise trade 


The level of merchandise trade has been very 
high in 1952. Unadjusted trade returns show an 
increase of 9.9 per cent in the value of exports. 
This increase was due solely to a volume increase 
of 11 per cent. Export prices were virtually un- 
‘changed, showing a decline of only 1 per cent for 
the year as a whole, although they fell steadily 
through 1952. The value of imports as shown in 
trade returns was 1.3 per cent lower than in 1951. 
This small decrease in the value of imports, how- 
ever, reflects wide opposite swings in volume and 
price. Although the volume of imports rose by 12.6 
per cent, a price decrease of 12.6 per cent offset 
this change. 


The marked improvement of 13.2 per cent in the 
terms of trade was clearly the main factor in re- 
versing the trade deficit of 1951. With high levels 
of trade, a small change in either volume or price 
can lead to large changes in both the trade balance 
and the current account balance. For instance, if 
exports and imports are each at a level of $4,000 
million, an improvement of five per cent in the terms 
of trade could lead to an improvement of $200 
million in the trade surplus if other changes are 
absent. In actual fact the price and volume changes 
are related to some degree; the change in prices 
in 1952, in other words, probably was a factor 
affecting the volume of trade. To the extent that 
Opposite movements in price and volume are related, 
a further example of the effect of exchange rate 
movements is apparent. 


Declines in export prices were concentrated 
mainly in agricultural and animal products and fibres 
and textiles, with most of the other groups of ex- 
ports showing relative stability of prices for the 
year as a whole. The volume of exports also showed 
a mixed picture by groups, with particularly large 
increases in agricultural products, non-ferrous 
metals, and miscellaneous products contrasting 
with stability or decreases in most of the other 
groups. 


Because of two large crops of wheat and other 
grains, and strong demands for them, the increase 
in exports of grains amounted to about three-quarters 
of the total increase in the value of exports. Wheat 
exports alone rose by $180 million, while wheat, 
barley, and oats together rose by $281 million to a 
total of $835 million. There were also large in- 
creases in exports of newsprint, base metals, auto- 
mobiles and aircraft. These increases more than 
offset some important decreases, while a large 
number of exports were relatively unchanged in 
value. Chief among the decreases was the fall in 
exports of animals and products associated with the 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease and the embargo 
imposed by the United States. Exports of woodpulp, 
and of planks and boards were also lower. 


The greater part of the increase in the value of 
exports in 1952 was represented by sales to over- 
seas countries. Heavy exports of grains accounted 


for most of the increase to overseas countries, 
while exports of newsprint, non-ferrous metals and 
automobiles were also much higher. The major in- 
creases in exports to the United Kingdom were in 
wheat, beef and veal, aluminum, and some of the 
wood products. Sharp increases in exports of wheat 
and barley were mainly responsible for the rise in 
exports to western European countries. Belgium and 
Luxembourg, our third largest customer, took $104 
million of Canadian exports in 1952 of which about 
two thirds was made up of grains. A particularly 
large increase occurred in exports to Western 
Germany, which rose by about 150 per cent. The 
increase in exports to sterling area countries other 
than the United Kingdom consisted mainly of an 
increase in exports of wheat to India, partly financed 
by Canada’s contribution to the Colombo Plan. A 
number of exports to sterling area countries fell 
during 1952, however. Latin American countries 
made large purchases of automobiles and wheat and 
increased their purchases of a number of other com- 
modities. Our largest market in that area in 1952 
was Brazil; Canadian exports to Brazil rose by 
$28 million to $81 million. 


Exports to a number of other countries showed 
striking increases over 1951. Exports to Japan rose 
by $30 million to $103 million. Exports to Yugoslavia 
and Egypt also showed very large increases. In all 
of these cases increased exports of grains or flour 
were the main factors in raising total exports. 


The value of exports to the United States showed 
little change from the high levels of 1951. Larger 
exports of newsprint, aircraft, grains and base 
metals were offset by decreases in exports of beef, 
cattle and woodpulp. 


All groups of imports showed price declines for 
1952 compared to 1951, with the largest declines 
occurring in agricultural and animal products, fibres 
and textiles, and miscellaneous products. The effect 
of the price declines on the value of imports was 
largely offset by increases in volume in most groups 
of imports. The volume of imports for 1952 exceeded 
that of any other year. The most striking volume 
increases were in imports of a number of miscel- 
laneous products, including aircraft, and machinery, 
engines and other products in the iron and products 
group. While the volume increase for the year was 
12.6 per cent, the increase in the volume of imports 
in the second half of 1952 over the second half of 
1951 was nearly twice this change. 


A number of important imports fell in value 
terms; some of the larger decreases were in imports 
of sugar, rubber, raw cotton, rolling mill products, 
petroleum and coal. In some cases large increases 
in volume more than offset price declines. The 
major increases in value were in imports of non- 
farm machinery and parts, engines, electrical ap- 
paratus, and aircraft and parts. Imports from the 
United States of these items increased as investment 
in Canadian industry and defence activity grew, 
while most of the other imports from the United 
States were maintained at a high level. An exception 
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was imports of raw cotton, which fell in response 
to the world slump in demand for textiles. 


Of the overseas areas or countries shown in the 
balance of payments, only imports from Latin 
America showed a rise. The increase in sugar and 
cotton imports from Latin America was largely a 
shift from other foreign sources of supply. The main 
factor in decreasing imports from the United King- 
dom was the fall in the demand for textiles and the 


sharp price decreases associated with it. Decreases 
also occurred in imports of automobiles from the 
United Kingdom, but there were increased purchases 
of machinery. A sharp drop in the prices of rubber, 
wool, sugar, and other imports was mainly respon- 
sible for the decrease in the value of imports from 
other sterling area countries. Imports from countries 
in Western Europe were affected by the fall in the 
demand for textiles and also by a decrease in im- 
ports of rolling mill products. 


STATEMENT 5. Prices, Physical Volume and Terms of Trade of Domestic Exports and Imports 
1948 =100 


Year and Quarter 


Price Indexes 


Exports 


Volume Indexes 


Imports Exports 


OI Veawere@ UAT be Rens. cn tercenccncs eee eeenas<pe cers eads seasenies cnaesceaaatera 
II Quarter 
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O52 EQUAL LC Ls 22cc.8s 225 sonasmenvacstaseecuest mrcoetee ecptcesteteccurees 
II Quarter 
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IV Quarter 


103.3 
108.3 
123.0 
121.8 


118.0 
122.5 
125.5 
126.0 122.1 


124.8 
122.2 
120.7 
119.9 


| 


Note. Indexes indicate movements in unadjusted trade data. 


When adjusted for balance of payments purposes, 
the decrease in the value of imports in 1952 is 
larger than that shown in the trade returns. Apart 
from the usual adjustments for non-commercial items 
and duplication with other parts of the current ac- 
count, adjustments in 1951 and 1952 take account 
of the re-appearance of abnormal movements of 
commodities on government account. Payments on 
defence contracts abroad by the Canadian Govern- 
ment have been substituted for actual direct defence 
imports; on the export side, likewise, payments by 
other governments for defence orders in Canada have 
been substituted for exports on defence contracts, 
but these have not diverged greatly from actual 
exports. Among other things, this treatment brings 
the timing of movements of goods and of payments 
into conformity and avoids therefore the introduction 
of abnormal capital account entries which are not 
related to normal commercial leads and lags. It also 
accounts for defence purchases abroad which are 
delivered directly overseas. This procedure gives 
a better approximation to the actual values as 
finally determined, since the proper values to be 


assigned to shipments of these types are often not 
known at the time of shipment. 


Since payments exceeded actual imports in 1951, 
this adjustment raised the deficit on trade. Other 
adjustments to trade, such as the deduction of 
tourist purchases included in the travel account, 
substantially offset this effect in that year. In 1952 
actual defence imports exceeded payments, so that 
the adjustment raised the trade surplus, while other 
adjustments were in the same direction. The various 
adjustments to commodity trade in 1952 had the 
effect of raising the trade surplus as shown by 
customs returns by one half. Although the effects 
of these adjustments on a small current account 
balance are large, the effects on total imports or 
exports are quite small and in the two years together 
the net adjustments on defence account largely 
cancel out. The combined effect of the adjustments 
in 1951 and 1952 is to reduce the increase in volume 
of imports in 1952 to about half of that shown above 
for unadjusted trade data. 
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STATEMENT 6. Summary of Changes in the Principal Elements of Canada’s Current Account with 
All Countries, 1952 


(Millions of dollars) 


Exports (adjusted)! Bee eT MRS R RN eT SEL, MIE Gn net tes UCase is 


Imports (adjusted) 


SE LAINC CrONuC OMIM OGIGY. WAC Cio caecen cass tes sau emeene cRoces Nease as pa meene eee 
Balance on all other current transactions .................ccscccsceseseeevees 


Old Production AVallable LOM CXDPONG . ...cc-..ccegerercssecccccecce-cceceeseseses 
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PRNETILANCES JANG MNLEPANGG. LUMO s.c c= cccnacvesnessaseasvensceecesarseevse sss: 
ANIEOLHeEICUMeNt LANs ACELONS pesncdene, -cegecsd-eewesessvevaseeencee> sudeecsbenence 
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Change 

1949 1951 19522 in 

1952 

2,989 3, 139 3,950 4,336 +386 
2,696 3,129 4,097 3, 846 251 
+293 + 10 BEY +490 +637 
~116 -344 2370 -339 +31 
+ 139 +163 +150 +150 = 
£92 + 49 Se a6 - 60 - 54 
- 307 - 384 - 335 - 267 + 68 
+ 50 ek i Satis a 9 eg 
Ee - 4 is = 13 - 20 
~ +99 -151 - 183 =15 1 + 32 
+177 - 334 -517 +151 +668 


1. Excluding Canadian Mutual Aid to NATO Countries. 


2. Subject to revision, 


The value of non-monetary gold available for 
export was unchanged from 1951 to 1952 at a level 
of $150 million. Although production increased to 
the highest level in the post-war years this in- 
creased volume was offset by the lower Canadian 
dollar return resulting from the increase in the value 
of the Canadian dollar. Prior to November 1, 1951, 
this item included only the sales by the Mint to the 
Exchange Fund ahd a small amount which was ex- 
ported in the form of concentrates. Since then sales 
abroad of commercial gold by producers are included, 
but increases in stocks held at the Mint in safe- 
keeping for the mines are excluded. 


Travel account 


The adverse balance on travel account which 
first appeared in 1951 widened to $60 million in 
1952 from $6 million in 1951. Most of this change 


was in the account with the United States which for 
the first time showed a deficit of $36 million. This 
compared with a small surplus in 1951 and a surplus 
of $154 million in 1948 when restrictions on Cana- 
dian travel expenditures in United States dollars 
were at their greatest. 


Expenditures by United States travellers in 
Canada have been comparatively stable in the post- 
war years while expenditures of Canadian travellers 
in the United States have been rising sharply each 
year Since 1948. The gain in the latter in 1952 was 
20% following an increase of 27% in the previous 
year. Rising incomes in Canada, widened ownership 
of automobiles, shopping opportunities abroad, and 
a growing tendency to take vacations throughout the 
year all seem to have contributed to this trend. 
There was for instance a sharp rise in Canadian 
incomes and expenditures on consumption in 1952. 


STATEMENT 7. International Travel Expenditures between Canada and Other Countries 1948-1952 
(Millions of dollars) 


Account with 
United States 


Account with 
All Countries 


Account with 
Overseas Countries 


1. Subject to revision. 
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The rise in numbers of Canadian visits to the United 
States by automobiles for a period of over one day 
was 27%. Purchases by returning travellers from 
the United States under the $100 customs exemption 
privilege amounted to almost one quarter of Canadian 
expenditures on travel abroad, a gain of some 42% 
over the previous year. In 1952 a rising proportion 
of expenditures in the United States were in the 
first half of the year but the summer months were 
still the most popular period for travel to the United 
States accounting for about one-third of the annual 
total. 


Expenditures by United States travellers in 
Canada in contrast have remained comparatively 
stable in recent years. Although the number of 
visitors has been increasing each year the duration 
of the average visits has been declining. A larger 
proportion of travel is made up of short-term traffic. 
This tendency to spend less time in Canada has 
been strong enough to offset the rising volume of 
entries. Well over one half of United States expend- 
itures on travel in Canada continued to be in the 
third quarter of the year in 1952. 


Travel between Canada and overseas countries 
has been increasing with a larger deficit than for- 
merly arising from a considerable increase in the 
expenditures of Canadians in the United Kingdom 
and Europe. 


Income account 


The improvement of $68 million in the deficit 
On interest and dividend account reflects both an 
increase in receipts and a decrease in payments of 
almost equal size. Interest receipts from the United 


States were higher, but the main factor increasing 
receipts was a large rise in dividend receipts from 
the United States. Payments of interest were vir- 


“tually unchanged, with the retirements of recent 


years and a higher rate of exchange in 1952 off- 
setting the increased payments necessitated by the 
large new issues over the past few years. 


The decrease in dividend payments followed on 
a decrease of similar proportions in 1951. The fall 
from 1950 to 1951 was partly a matter of timing; the 
very high level of dividend payments in the fourth 
quarter of 1950 was due to some extent to adminis- 
trative changes by the exchange control which 
among other things permitted remittance of earnings 
on a quarterly rather than an annual basis. The fall 
in dividend payments in 1952 was almost wholly 
limited to subsidiaries of United States concerns 
in Canada. It is not possible to determine whether 
decreased earnings were an important factor in this 
change, since the earnings of these companies did 
not follow a clear cut pattern. In any case, since 
these companies have been retaining much of their 
earnings in Canada over a number of years, a small 
change in the level of their earnings would not be 
indicative of changes in dividend payments. Nor can 
the decrease in payments be related to the exchange 
rate; the rate was highly favourable to the transfer 
of such earnings. A number of specific factors in 
various industries seem to have been responsible 
for the decrease, including such factors as the 
desire to retain earnings for use in Canada. The 
pattern was however quite mixed even within spe- 
cific industries. The increase of dividend receipts 
was also related to specific decisions of Canadians 
to withdraw profits, rather than to longer term 
factors. 


STATEMENT 8. Receipts and Payments of Interest and Dividends between Canada 
and All Countries 1949-1952 


(Millions of dollars) 


COMO Oem eeaeen eres ee aeae esse sees seeeseseesea sess sees seeeese een eeresesnsesseressessussesssessoeee 
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1. Subject to revision, 


It is interesting to note that the relative im- 
portance of interest and dividends has declined 
considerably over a period of years. In 1938-39, 
interest and dividend payments amounted to 22 per 
cent of total current receipts; in 1926-30 they were 
18 per cent. In the years from 1946-51 as a whole 
they had fallen to only 9 per cent, and in 1952 they 
were only 7 per cent of total current receipts. As 
in past years, however, the balance on interest 


Receipts 


57 
63 
62 
86 


and dividend account continues to be the largest 
deficit on current account. The most flexible element — 
contributing to this deficit is in dividends paid by 
subsidiaries to parent companies. Interest payments 
are still much lower than in the interwar period, 
although there have been increases recently due to 
larger non-resident holdings and higher interest 
rates on new issues. 


Balance 


Interest 


———— 


i 
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Miscellaneous income receipts and payments of 
$30 million and $40 million respectively in 1952 
are included among miscellaneous current trans- 


actions rather than in the interest and dividends 
item. 


| Freight and shipping transactions 


Freight and shipping transactions have been 
close to balance in the last two years. This has 
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been the result of a variety of offsetting changes. 
Canada’s ocean fleet has changed in both size 
and the nature of its Operations, Ocean shipping 
rates have fluctuated widely and there has been a 
growing volume of traffic on which there are inland 
freight receipts and payments at higher rates. 
Changes in the exchange rate for the Canadian dollar 
have also affected the item. 


STATEMENT 9. Freight and Shipping Transactions between Canada 
and Other Countries 1950-1952 


(Millions of dollars) 


1. Subject to revision. 


Ocean shipping transactions were close to bal- 
ance in 1952 as in 1951 with a considerable con- 
traction in the gross value of transactions reflecting 
mainly declines in ocean freight rates. The net 
receipts of both Canadian and foreign operators of 
Ships were affected by this trend. As a result the 
het receipts of Canadian operators affecting the 
balance of payments were down about as much as 
the drop in payments to foreign operators. Con- 
Siderable parts of the reduced payments were due 
to lower transportation costs of imported petroleum 
and products. Some sales of Canadian ships to 
Non-residents during 1951 and 1952 also affected 
the year’s results. 


- 1950 | 1951 1952! 
| ly 
RECEIPTS BY CANADA 
Ocean Shipping: 
Canadian ships: 
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| Inland Rail Freight in U.S. on Imports: 
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The net improvement on freight and shipping 
account from a small deficit to a small surplus in 
1952 was chiefly due to the greater increase in 
receipts on inland freight from Canadian exports 
than in payments on inland freight to United States 
railways on Canadian imports. The increase in 
exports was chiefly on exports of grain and other 
commodities to overseas countries through Canadian 
ocean ports. Receipts and payments of inland freight 
between Canada and the United States were affected 
by the higher value of the Canadian dollar as well 
as by an increase in international rates in May 1952. 
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Inheritances and migrants’ funds 


Net transfers of inheritances and migrants’ funds 
changed from a surplus of $7 million in 1951 toa 
deficit of $13 million. This was due to an increase 
in emigrants’ transfers, occasioned by a rise in 
volume of emigration to the United States and the 
United Kingdom and the complete removal of re- 
strictions on the transfer of funds from Canada. 
Immigrants’ funds also rose but this was due to a 
change from 1951 in the pattern of immigration 
rather than to larger numbers of immigrants. Immi- 
gration from the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the other sterling area countries increased, 
particularly that from the United Kingdom. The 
number of immigrants from Western Europe and es- 
pecially from the countries not included in the 
areas just mentioned was lower. Since the groups 
which increased in volume had larger average trans- 
fers than those which decreased, total receipts rose 
in spite of an overall decrease in the number of 
immigrants. 


Miscellaneous current transactions 


All other current transactions together usually 
yield a deficit which is second only to that of 
interest and dividends. In 1952 this deficit was 
reduced by $32 million to $151 million. The main 
factors in this improvement were increased receipts 
On government account from the United States and 
lower payments for business and other services. 
These changes offset higher payments on government 
account to overseas countries. The government 
transactions shown below exclude merchandise 
transactions, Canadian Mutual Aid to NATO Coun- 
tries, and the servicing of debt. 


Most of the change in this group of transactions 
reflects increased defence activity in Canada and 
elsewhere. There was a large increase in receipts 
connected with defence activity between Canada 


and the United States, while payments to the United 
Kingdom and other O.E.E.C. countries rose because 
of Canada’s commitments in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The increase in payments to 
other sterling area countries reflects expenditures 
under the Colombo Plan. Approximately $15 million 
is included in the government account for this item, 
most of which is an offset to exports of merchandise. 


Among the more important receipts of miscel- 
laneous income are the profits of Canadian banks 
and insurance companies resulting from operations 
abroad. Interest on loans and advances is also 
included with miscellaneous income, and is par- 
ticularly large on the payments side. Another large 
payment arises from income on estates and trusts. 
A main factor in raising payments for personal 
remittances is the increased number of military 
personnel and technical workers from the United 
States now in Canada. 


The item of business services and other trans- 
actions consists mainly of a wide range of business 
services such as royalties, patents and copyrights, 
charges for administration and management, com- 
missions, and similar items. Payments for business 
services fell somewhat in 1952, according to pre- 


liminary estimates, but have remained at a very — 
high level. The higher value of the Canadian dollar | 


contributed to this reduction. A large part of these 
services are associated with direct investment in 
Canada and Canadian direct investment abroad. The 


high rate of investment, trade, and economic activity © 
in general in recent years has led to very large © 


payments for engineering and other services to firms 


in the United States in particular. The bulk of the © 


other transactions included with business services © 


is made up of the international transactions of rail- . 


ways. 
surance items such as premiums and claims, and 
receipts and payments of commuters and migrant 
labour. 


STATEMENT 10. Miscellaneous Current Transactions with All Countries 
Revised 1951 and Preliminary 1952 


(Millions of dollars) 
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1951 


Payments 
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J. Including transfers of branch profits by insurance companies. 


Mutual Aid to NATO Countries 


Included in this account are the contributions by 
the Canadian Government to North Atlantic Treaty 
countries under the Defence Appropriation Act. The 
contributions include shipments of equipment and 
supplies and the provision of air training to Euro- 


pean aircrews. The shipments are excluded from 
the export statistics published by the Bureau. They 
are included in total current receipts in order to 
show the total of goods and services supplied to 
other countries. Since they are unilateral trans- 


Also included in other transactions are in- © 


> 


actions, however, in the form of a contribution, — 
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they are offset in current payments. They do not 
affect the current account balance, which is a 
measure of the net capital movement. 


Canadian Mutual Aid to NATO Countries has 
amounted to $57 million, $145 million and $197 
million respectively in 1950, 1951 and 1952. This 
aid is not distributed by areas, nor is it shown on 
-@ quarterly basis. 


Other official contributions 


Other official contributions by the Canadian 
government are included in the government expend- 
itures part of miscellaneous current payments and 
also in merchandise exports insofar as the aid 
takes that form. In 1952 the principal element in- 


cluded is the Canadian contribution under the 
Colombo Plan which amounted to approximately 
$15 million in the account with Other Sterling Area 
countries. Other contributions in 1952 were com- 
paratively small. In the previous year there were a 
variety of contributions to such organizations as 
the International Refugee Organization, United 
Nations Korean Relief Agency, Palestine Relief and 
the United Nations International Childrens’ Emer- 
gency Fund. 


In addition to official contributions there are 
private contributions by Canadian organizations and 
individuals. When these private contributions are 
in kind they are excluded from the balance of pay- 
ments but insofar as they represent cash remittances 
these contributions are included among miscel- 
laneous current payments. 


Capital Movements 


Capital movements during the year 1952 are of 
particular interest as an example of inter-relation- 
ships between various elements of the capital ac- 
count and the exchange rate. The dominant factor, 
as in 1951, was the inflow of long-term capital to 
finance Canadian development. But in 1952, in 
contrast to the preceding year, there were very large 
outflows of capital arising from the repatriation of 
Canadian bonds and debentures held abroad and 
from short-term capital movements. As described 
earlier in this report, the co-incidence of a current 
account surplus with the dominant inflows for 
development forced the exchange rate to a level 
where equilibrating outflows took place. 


Direct investments in Canada 


Movements of capital into Canada for direct 
investment in foreign controlled companies and 
branches have risen year by year since the end of. 
the war. These inflows have been particularly large 
in the past three years, rising from $94 million in 
1949 to successive records of $222 and $309 million 
in 1950 and 1951 and, undeterred by the rising value 
of the Canadian dollar, reaching $332 million in 
1952. 


About nine-tenths of the tremendous inflows in 
each of the years has been investment from the 
United States, some detail of which appears in 


STATEMENT 11. United States Direct Investment in Canada 1946-1952 
(Millions of dollars) 


1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 


Inflow of new capital: 
Petroleum exploration, development and refiming .............cscsseseeeessrereeesees 124 
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Net capital inflow for direct investment (Table I, item D1) ...........ccsceseeee 270 | 306 
Net other identified capital movements affecting the investment of U.S. P 
residents in U.S. —controlled enterprises..............ccccccssssssscocccossscsesssssssenes 34 | 140 
BMSCECEDICAL THELOW Orsi escayietctas-uasedonenevsunopns susenctarsuaccsvsstavitatovesVevoneucnouspoatsneceanasee« 446 
All other factors including retention of profits, revaluations, reclassifi- 2 
cations, and similar accounting adjustments ..0.......sscsccsccscesccecseserscsnsseeers 172= 
Net Increase in book value (Table VII) sc.2.....5...cssccosscoscsocsceseases 


1. Included with other capital movements. 
2. Provisional estimate subject to revision. 


Note: In addition to investment in new construction and new machinery and equipment included in gross domestic 
investment as published in the National Accounts, the above figures reflect investment in other forms and the acquisition 
of existing assets and resources of Canadians. For these and other reasons the series are not strictly comparable. 


eeeesveccccsescosos 
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Statement i1. As will be seen, the direct investment 
inflows do not include substantial investment in 
these companies by unrelated parties in the United 
States which totalled $140 million in 1952 compared 
with $34 million in 1951. The total inflow of United 
States capital associated with direct investment in 
1952 was therefore $446 million, an increase over 
the preceding year of $142 million. 


Investment in petroleum exploration, develop- 
ment, and refining fell somewhat from the level in 
1951 when there was heavy financing in the closing 
months of the year to cover capital requirements in 
1952. If investment in associated transportation 
facilities is included, the inflow of United States 
capital for direct investment in the Canadian petro- 
leum industry accounted for more than one-half the 
gross inflow for direct investment and was over 
20% higher than in 1951. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that this increase was offset by smaller in- 
flows of other types and that the movement of United 
States capita] into the industry as a whole was not 
greatly different from the total of $221 million 
recorded in 1951. At the end of that year United 
States investment in all branches of the petroleum 
industry in Canada represented about 52% of the 
$1,225 million aggregate book value of the industry 
in Canada?. 


As in the case of the petroleum industry, direct 
investment inflows into mining have grown each 
year since 1946. These inflows reached $90 million 
in 1952 compared with $37 million in 1951, and 
were largely associated with iron ore development. 
Other direct investment inflows were somewhat 
lower in 1952 than in 1951 reflecting the completion 
of some projects. 


In addition to detail of capital inflows for direct 
investment Statement 11 gives a summary reconcili- 
ation of these figures with changes in the book 
value of United States direct investments in Canada 
as calculated for the Canadian balance of inter- 
national indebtedness. This statement is of particu- 
lar interest as an indication of the substantial part 
played by retained earnings in the growth of United 
States direct investment in Canada. 


Inflows from the sterling area for direct invest- 
ment fell from $30 million in 1951 to $15 million 
in 1952, while those from other overseas countries 
rose from $9 million to $12 million. 


Direct investment abroad 


There was a very substantial increase in out- 
flows of capital from Canada for direct investment 
abroad, which totalled $64 million in 1952 compared 
with $20 million in the previous year. Movements 
to the United States totalled $42 million against 
$4 million in 1951 and were invested in a variety of 
undertakings including beverage and other manu- 
facturing industries, petroleum and other mining 
enterprises, and real estate. While the increased 


1. DBS Reference Paper No. 37. International Distri- 
bution of the Ownership of the Petroleum Industry in 
Canada, 


outflow probably arose in part from freedom from 
exchange control, there were also other important 
factors involved. Investment outflows to the sterling 
area were unchanged from 1951 at $€ million, while 
those to other overseas countries totalled $16 
million, an increase of $6 million over 1951. Im- 
portant elements included the provision of additional 
capital for Canadian enterprises in Latin America, 
and elsewhere. 


Trade in outstanding Canadian securities 


Trading in outstanding Canadian securities 
between Canada and other countries in 1952, for 
the first time since 1947, led on balance to an out- 
flow of capital. As shown in Statement 12 there was 
heavy repatriation of government bonds while at the 
same time non-residents were substantial buyers 
of corporate securities. In this respect trading in 
1952 followed the mixed pattern which developed in 
mid 1951. The long climb of the Canadian dollar 
on the exchange markets undoubtedly had a strong 
influence on transactions in government bonds, and 
indeed over this period the change in the exchange 
rate more than offset for non-resident investors the 
decline in Canadian bond prices. 


Price of Government of Canada 3/661 


Month Canadian United States 
Funds Funds 2 
1945 September .... 100.003 89.91 
1950 September .... 102.88 93.53 
TOD Te IUNE Rs ee -eweet 97.12 90.82 
1952 December . 93.74 96.58 


1. average of business days 
2. converted at noon average exchange rate 
3. issue price 


Thus a United States investor who in September 
1945 elected to accept a yield of 3% on a 21-year 
Government of Canada issue in preference to a 
yield of less than 2.4% on a roughly comparable 
United States issue, could at the end of 1952 have 
realized a capital profit of some 7% on the invest- 
ment. And in addition he could now buy into the 
original United States issue on terms to yield him 
almost 2.7%. 


The capital profit to be realized on these trans- 
actions in the face of generally declining bond 
prices was the inducement provided through the 
exchange market for capital outflows sufficient to 
meet some of the demands by non-residents for 
Canadian funds. These demands arose from the 
current account balance and from capital inflows 
such as those for direct investment which were 
relatively insensitive to exchange rate fluctuations. 
It was this price factor which led to the outflow. 
While restrictions on the sale in Canada of non- 
resident holdings of securities were eliminated 
with the abolition of exchange control in December, 
1951, these restrictions did not apply to the great 
part of the securities repatriated. 


a 
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STATEMENT 12. Transactions in Canadian Se cunts between Canada and Other Countries 
1952 


(a minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada) 


By Type of Security 


Bonds and Debentures: 


GOVEPNMeNnc OlbCANAGA, CIRC CUR... ..cscossscessessextessccevecsasceseessscses 


Government of Canada, guaranteed 


ProOviNClalOVErNMeNY (INC s, 2UCs)) sc.<s.scoccvsccssesescseressccrsccucacdesens 
MUmICTD AI SOVEMNMEMUescontecesdeectasersest ccs + sess iavesncceebescareorecerssscans 
Railways, not guaranteed by GOVernmen nt .............seeseseceseeereee 
CHET COPPOLALLONG) cicesssedecccssceccsasssessescsvesccsessasienscessacoseeencasteseos 


Sub-total: Bonds and Debentures ................cccccssseseccesseseceees 


OMMONTANG ETeELETENCE” GUOCKS w.ccccccpcscscsccsecscsacsoccesscascccocssoeseeess 
Total (Table I, items D 3, 4, 5) ........cccccccesesenssrennrrecrecesooees 


By Country 


MBIT CE CESUR CES ecctesccrtecseacusastestsssescnsconccuccercesssccssassescsccesecocsursoeeses 
BETO Cea TIEC Ol ssetatecs apes sctecesesesectevesenceccensccaressccestces coscosesecncscce 
Other O.E.E.C. Countries 


ROP VETO OUINGT LOG see-tcsatesetsctecosnvectectecess-tecussecasecestesesaccaracresseceseceases 


| While most of the trading in Government of 
Canada issues was in bonds payable in Canadian 
funds only, trading in guaranteed and provincial 
issues represented largely the repatriation of issues 
payable in Canadian or United States currency at 
the holder’s option. The rate of liquidation of non- 
resident holdings of Government of Canada debt 
declined markedly in the closing months of the year. 
By the end of 1952 these holdings had been reduced 
Well below the level prevailing prior to the massive 
capital inflows of 1950. 


In the case of corporate securities in contrast 
to Government bonds, although the rate of inflow 
tended to decline through the year, the continuing 
desire of non-residents to participate in Canadian 
development through ownership of equities and 
convertible debentures was strong enough to offset 
the effects of the rising exchange rate. 


Common stock prices in Canada and 
the United States 
(expressed in U.S, dollars) 


Canada United States 
December (1949 =100) 
WO5O Raxbs-.ceses 124 119 
O51 saceee Dries 162 138 
CG eee 162 148 


Sources: DBS Investors’ Price Index converted to U.S. 

dollars atnoon average exchange rate, Standard and Poor’s 
composite stock price index. Both indexes converted to 
base 1949 = 100. 


| 
Most of the trading in outstanding Canadian 
‘securities between Canada and other countries took 


) 
| 
| 


Trade in Proceeds ; 
Outstanding of New pad 
Issues Issues NS. 
(millions of dollars) 

- 128 ite ue -18 
= 28 es — 
eessccvereers - 23 +109 - 38 
sebateesbossds at nO + 46 -17 
sobsuceceeeen’ tr 2S oe | ey | 
oadleddeeses ces + 9 +139 - 8 
savaddeteees - 167 +296 - 88 
Roane ane a OB - 1 
cevedied eteee - 95 +319 - 89 
- 105 0533 LF - 75 
Ene he! or a | =o 
myth} sume ah <7 50) 
Welsscdssesses silent - _ 
aiscavsevccees - 95 +319 - 89 


place with the United States, a net outflow of $105 
million resulting in 1952 in contrast with a net 
inflow of $20 million in 1951. 


Trade with the United Kingdom and other sterling 
area countries resulted in an outflow of $3 million 
in 1952, compared with $16 million in the preceding 
year. Re-purchases of equity securities, including 
a substantial volume of railway stocks, were partly 
offset by sales of bonds. Transactions with other 
overseas countries resulted in an inflow of $13 
million, considerably below the total of $34 million 
reached in 1951. Even at this rate the inflow was 
many times the level prevailing in any earlier year 
since the thirties. Most of the demand was for 
stocks of Canadian companies. 


New issues and retirements of Canadian securities 


The proceeds of new issues of Canadian securi- 
ties sold to non-residents totalled $319 million in 
1952. This represented a decline of over $90 million 
from the preceding year but retirements were also 
lower than in 1951 when there had been substantial 
redemptions of short-term holdings of Government 
debt. As a result, the net inflow from new issues 
and retirements of $230 million in 1952 was slightly 
higher than in 1951. 


Nearly nine-tenths of the new issues of bonds 
sold abroad were payable optionally or solely in 
foreign currencies. That new issues remained so 
heavy despite the exchange rate is a reflection of 
the high level of interest rates in Canada and of 
the tremendous growth in outstanding Canadian 
provincial, municipal and corporate funded debt 
which increased by about $770 million in 1952 and 
somewhat less than $650 million in 1951. 
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In 1952 corporate financing accounted for more 
than one-half of total new issues, in contrast to 
1951 when Canadian governments, mainly provincial, 
represented 80 per cent of the total. 


Transactions in foreign securities 


Despite the freedom from Canadian exchange 
control and the relatively attractive exchange rate 
Canadians showed little interest in 1952 in United 
States and other foreign securities, and on balance 
trading led to repatriation. This was probably in- 
fluenced, by the heavy demands in the domestic 
markets for capital of all types coupled with the 
special tax advantages accruing to Canadian holders 
of Canadian stocks relative to foreign securities. 
Furthermore Canadians on the whole have _ not 
participated on any large scale in foreign security 
markets since the thirties. Purchases of foreign 
new issues totalling $20 million were largely of a 
special character associated with transactions of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment and with the financing of foreign cor- 
porations having interests in Canada. 


Loans by Government of Canada 


Repayments on loans by the Government of 
Canada totalled $56 million in 1952, of which $14 
million was a repayment on the loan of 1946 and 
$23 million on the interest free loan of 1942 to the 
United Kingdom. The total compared with $68 
million in 1951 when United Kingdom payments 
totalled $48 million. 


Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners 


‘Non-residents took advantage of the exchange 
rate to réduce their holdings of Canadian dollars 
(bank and other deposits, and treasury bills) by 
$66 million in 1952. This brought aggregate non- 
resident holdings to about $340 million, and fol- 
lowed a decrease of $192 million in 1951 when 
sterling area official holdings of Canadian dollars 
were Substantially reduced. 


Change in official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange 


Official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
were increased moderately in both 1951 and 1952. 
Holdings of gold and United States dollars are 
shown in Statement 13. It continued to be the policy 
of the exchange authorities to allow the exchange 
rate to be determined by the normal play of economic 
forces without official intervention, except to ensure 
orderly conditions in the foreign exchange market. 
No attempt was made to reverse persistent trends, 
but only to smooth out excessive short-run fluctu- 
ations. Holdings of sterling in official accounts 
decreased in 1952. 


STATEMENT 13. Canada’s Official Holdings of © 
Gold and U.S. Dollars! 1946-1952 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


US. : 
dollars 


708.9 


1,244.9 


TSEU  cceessccomncccne 501.7 215.1 
HENS) oskencroneeccrs 997.8 596.5 
OSG Miessstcssesensee ite lyiesat 630.7 
OO eeescessecenscess 1,741.5 1,161.5 
TIED cessacncacrentte 1,778.6 936.9 

cecacoteoncanne 1,860.2 975.2 


1. Exclusive of working balances and minor amounts 
of gold held against Post Office Savings Bank deposits. 

2. United States exchange and short-term securities 
of the United States Government. 


The official holdings of gold and U.S. dollars © 
no longer play a residual role bearing the brunt of 
any surplus or deficit in all other international 
transactions as had been the case during the period 
of fixed exchange rates. Balance is now achieved 
by a wide variety of movements finely adjusted by 
fluctuations in the exchange rate, and as will be 
seen elsewhere, changes in banking and private 
holdings of exchange, in accounts payable, and in 
foreign holdings of government bonds were all more 
important factors in balancing the accounts in 1952 
than the rise in official holdings. For this reason 
changes in official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange unless otherwise indicated are now in- 
cluded in Canadian statements of the balance of 
payments as one of the items in the capital account 
rather than as the residual of all Canada’s inter- 
national transactions. 


Other capital movements 


The most spectacular change in the capital 
account in 1952 occurred in the category of ‘‘other 
capital movements’’. This category comprises a 
wide variety of transactions including changes in 
accounts receivable and payable, short and long- 
term loans between private unrelated parties, 
changes in private and chartered bank holdings of 
foreign exchange, and the net change in Canadian 
dollar holdings of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. Also included is 
the balancing item covering the amount by which 
estimates of the current account balance differed 
from recorded capital movements. This difference 
represents only a small proportion of gross inter- 
national transactions. A study of the behaviour of 
this residual over a number of years suggests that 
it represents principally changes in receivables 
and payables not directly recorded. 


While precise measurement of all the elements 
of ‘‘other capital movements’’ is not possible, an 
estimate of the composition of the category for the 
years 1950 to 1952 is given in Statement 14. From 
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this statement it will be apparent that most of the 
outflow in 1952 has taken the form of decreases 
in accounts payable abroad, and increases in private 
and chartered banks’ balances and other short-term 
funds abroad. There is direct evidence of the 
growth of these foreign assets. In part this increase 
represents cover held by the banking system against 
net forward sales of exchange. It would also reflect 


delay in the transfer of export proceeds or other 
receipts of foreign exchange as the exchange rate 
became unfavourable; moreover forward exchange 
rates and short-term interest rates have combined 
to make attractive the temporary employment of 
Canadian funds in the United States. Movements 
of this character could not have occurred on such 
a scale during the period of exchange control. 


STATEMENT 14. Estimated Composition of ‘‘Other Capital Movements’’ 1950-1952! 
(including balancing item) 


A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 
(Millions of dollars) 


Long term loans, and other capital ............cecsseeseeseee wesiedsceaesiente 
DHORGELERINE OANS ANd AAVANCES, ....ver-ccsescaresCocclsseccoonssacsseceeecscssess 
CanaciankaolarholdingspOh BR Diwiccscsscssvecd-astscsoessseeseovesessenscsoes 
PNG COUNUS IME COCIVADIC . csts-cattcvcdcrsarceessvecesecscensvovescosececscaccasetocessees 
PCKOOMPUSM IO VA DIC men taackcseeestcasetronticscs tes sbacssssieesricnsssedecvenaseees seuss 
Bank balances and other short term funds abroad (excluding of- 

MUCUAIBRE SELVES Nicecstrorcassssnteasesel sesueaicssteesbeocecscessussenccstecaces cas ose 


Total (Table I, item D17) ............... Ssdascsscacesosedecavetecsvecessssses 


eeccoecoe 


ooeecoees 


eecsesece 


All Countries United States 
1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 


1. Subject to revision. 


Changes in international open account com- 
mercial indebtedness may be induced by a wide 
variety of considerations. While it is customary to 
think first in this connection of exchange rate ex- 
pectations as in 1950,there is considerable evidence 
that this factor is not the dominant one in normal 
periods. Timing of payments for imports and exports 
rarely coincides with the physical movement as 
shown in the current account and, as terms of pay- 
ment relating to different commodities also vary 
considerably, a change in either the composition or 
flow of imports or exports usually affects the bal- 
ances due or receivable on open commercial ac- 
counts. 


The effects of the speculative atmosphere sur- 
rounding the Canadian dollar in 1950 are apparent. 
Equally apparent are the effects of the restrictive 


bank lending policies in force in Canada through 
most of 1951 resulting in inflows which more than 
offset any withdrawal of the speculative inflows of 
1950. (Short-term movements in response to either 
exchange rate expectations or to corporate financial 
needs are particularly likely to occur in the case 
of inter-company relationships where the credit risk, 
which is an inherent limiting factor in the case of 
unrelated parties, does not exist). In 1952 as credit 
restrictions were progressively relaxed and as the 
Canadian dollar strengthened there were substantial 
reversals of the inflows of the two preceding years, 
Over the three years the net increase of accounts 
payable is estimated at about $79 million while the 
growth in the value of monthly imports was about 
$132 million; the net increase in accounts receivable 
was about $65 million compared with an increase 
in monthly export values of $106 million. 
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STATEMENT 15. Revised Statement of Capital Movements between Canada 
and the United States 1946-1952 


(Millions of dollars) 


1946 1947 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
Direct Investment: 


Direct Investment In Canada c.ccc.<c-ece-sesvesecstceececerers + 306 

Direct Investment AbrOad .......0..-c.sc.s-secseessesceesecersnseass =z 
Canadian Securities: 

Trade in OutstandinesISSues eves. .cseve.ceraveewsuessceacscocere - 105 

ING Wi ESSUCS is Siete csekess ss deans drvasvanecboxetevsretsarinccct evstecsooners ane BUY 

IREGINCMENES be ocetecsaccanacecccascnsrecaccoosccasensdenccitereschuncsaresncvesss = 275) 
Foreign Securities: 

Traderin OutstandinealSSuUeS, wescccsscecessestescs-sceussoessesseoe as a di 

ING@W ISSUCS) eccccckesccccessecccccassaccsacdasceveconcccrtrsscescccsecesacsenes - 5) 

FREUINEMENUS) stacsccsceccrsdescccotsiscsseseees sess sscaccasssesscacvacvasesonecs = 
Canadian gold and U.S. dollar subscriptions to IMF 

ANCE BR Die aaceceeuscstevcaserssovceccwnacoscvasevssecevsbesanaontdeectectoo: _ 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners ...... - 36 
Refunding loan proceeds set aside for retirements ...... = 
Other Capital MOVEMENCS . co. ccccc.ccostcccscactsceaseutesseeeccosspussees - 442 


Net Capital Movement exclusive of change in official 
holdings of gold and U.S. dollars ...........ccccoccsecseoes 


1. Subject to revision. 
For Notes see Table I. 


STATEMENT 16. Summary of Current and Capital Transactions between Canada 
and the Sterling Area, 1946-1952 


(Millions of dollars) 


1946 1947 


Current Account: 
GHOSSHCUITENUTECCOIDLS) eetesscateecesnocerncecrctctcancesemtcsseree ae renee 


Gross culrentipayments corcsccot cst tect ee 
Current: account: balancewecuwsc. teeter cee tee 
Current surplus with United Kingdom .................c..sccceee 


Current surplus with other sterling area .....................008 


Capital Account: 


Post-war loan’ to United Kingdom) va...cseccccs.ccesesezcersuserees 
Repayments by U.K. om war loans ...........csccccccssssscensoecees 
British Financial Settlement and interimadvances (net) 
Repatriation of Canadian securities ..................cccssssseeee 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings .. 
Other capital movements ® .............000. sé 
NeticanitallmovVeMment: tccccctcssevessocsssdvacocconssiekcessters come 
Balance settled by exchange transfers 


Oe eerccecccoscccesccecesee 


Total financing of current account balance .............. 


1. Subject to revision. 
2. Including balancing item. 
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CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION 


Information on Canada’s international investment 
position is included in this report to assist in 
evaluating the effects of international capital move- 
ments between Canada and other countries in recent 
years shown in annual statements of the balance 
of payments. Statements of international investments 
reflect changes due to retained earnings as well as 
capital movements. But they include only some of 


the international assets and liabilities resulting 
from capital movements. In addition to long-term 
investments, statements of gross assets and liabi- 
lities setting forth the balance of indebtedness 
reflect other items including short-term assets and 
liabilities, except those of commercial character. 
A summary of Canada’s indebtedness position is 
given in Statement 17, with more detail in Table IV. 


STATEMENT 17. Summary of Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, 
Selected Year Ends (see Table IV) 


(Thousands of millions of dollars) 


Gross liabilities to other countries 
Gross external assets 


Net Indebtedness 


1939 1945 1949 1950 1951 


The balance of Canada’s international indebted- 
ness to other countries in 1952 was not changed 
Significantly when account is taken of the retained 
earnings as well as most capital movements shown 


in the balance of payments. This contrasts with the 


two previous years when appreciable increases 
occurred in Canada’s balance of indebtedness 


_ through both net inflows of capital and retained 
| earnings. There continued to be a Significant in- 


crease in the value of foreign capital invested in 
Canada as sustained inflows of long-term capital to 


Canada were a feature of the year. But Canada’s 


foreign assets also rose substantially with the 
result that the balance of indebtedness shown rose 
only slightly. But an improvement in Canada’s 


_ Short-term commercial position is not included in 
the statements of the balance of indebtedness 


Shown. If account is taken of this also a small 
improvement in overall position is indicated. 


The balance of international indebtedness of 


| $4.7 billion shown for 1952 is still less than $5.5 


billion at the beginning of World War II although 
more than the $3.9 billion in 1945. In appraising 


| these changes consideration should be given to the 


great development in Canada’s productive capacity 
in recent years and to the increases which have 


- occurred in price levels. 


The increase in the value of foreign investments 
in Canada in 1952 was comparable to the increases 
of some 9% in each of the two previous years. In 
the past three years there has been an increase of 
some $2,300 million or 29% compared with a gain 
of $8€8 million or 12% in the four earlier years from 
_ 1946 to 1949. In an earlier period of rapid increase, 
from 1926 to 1930, the rate of increase was some 
_ 26% in the four years. 


Even though inflows of non-resident capital have 
been large and sustained for some years the share 
of non-resident ownership of Canadian investments 
has been declining. The reason, of course, is that 
much the largest part of the higher levels of invest- 
ment activity in Canada in recent years has been 
financed by Canadians. In 1950 and 1951 when there 
were net inflows of capital to Canada the net contri- 
bution by non-residents and foreign controlled 
companies to the savings used for all types of in- 
vestment in Canada was only a minor one. This 
contribution amounted to around 1/7th for the whole 
field of investment in those two years but the pro- 
portion financed by non-residents of investment in 
some fields of industry has been considerably 
greater than this. In particular fields of activity like 
petroleum exploration and development, iron ore 
mining, and certain other industries the ratios of 
investment contributed by non-residents have been 
much higher. But in these fields of high non-resident 
participation there are also undertakings financed 
jointly or solely from Canadian sources. 


Again in considering the contributions by non- 
residents it should be kept in mind that in 1952 
Canada was once more a net exporter of capital 
as had been the case for a long period prior to 1950. 
The ratio which non-resident investments represent 
of ownership of Canadian industry has been de- 
creasing in recent years despite the large inflows 
of long-term capital. Nevertheless the ratio is still 
high, particularly in some types of industry. This 
is due primarily to the greater dependence upon 
foreign capital which existed in earlier periods of 
investments in the past. There were particularly 
large net inflows of non-resident capital in periods 
of rapid Canadian developments like that before 
World War I and in the period ending in 1930. 
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STATEMENT 18. Estimated Distribution of Ownership of Funded Debt of Canadian Governments 
and Corporations, End of 1952 


(Millions of dollars) 


Items 


Dominions--direct and indirect excluding railways ................0. 
Provincials--direct and indirect excluding railways ................. 
MUniGipalsns.. ssic.ccnccceaeat a eteesteate tor er we denatss cucien eoensae Se vecess colecee sas eens on 


Total--Government Bonds. ...............ccccccccceeceeeeeeeeeeeneeesenenerenes 
Percent Distribution ..cccios et eec coc. ceccwoctecoccecessceesescesoessekesseecn sas 
SUC AMET ALI WAYS eiercecocve cor tce soeecs cormtee took sesso tenets er canC ten cte ten tins vette secs aise 
OURER COMPOrAatlOnsy sees cs ckcccsceece aces so eee ode nee geene ees csnsesee ss vewsnegueesececess 


Total Bonds and Debentures. .....................-..cccceeecsesesseeeeeeeeees 
Percent, Distribution :...ecccot arcs. oo. cance cones snes ceantens S sees sone curaed-os- 


The declining importance of non-resident capital 
in one major form, funded debt of Canadian govern- 
ments and corporations, is clearly evident ‘in the 
small ratio which non-resident holdings of bonds 
now represent as shown in Statement 18. Non- 
resident holdings of Canadian bonds at the end of 
1952 were only 15.2% of total funded debt of Canada, 
almost the same ratio as in 1951. That compares 
strikingly with the ratio in 1939 when non-resident 
holdings of about the same value represented over 
one third of Canadian funded debt. Bonds owned in 
Canada have risen from about $6.5 billion in 1935 
to some $19.7 billion in 1952. In the case of govern- 
ment and municipal bonds the non-resident owned 
ratio was about 10.7%. 


Distribution of Ownership 


Amounts ; ; Other 
United United : 
Outstand-| Canada : Foreign 
ing States Kingdom Countries 
14,719 135,851 53 
2,926 2, 104 2 
1,436 1,091 
19, 081 17, 046 57 
100.0 89. 34 0.30 
1,127 478 32 
3,050 2,190 26 
23, 258 19,714 115 
100.0 0.49 


84.77 


Non-resident ownership now also constitutes a 
smaller proportion of investment in the broad field 
of Canadian industry and commerce than in 1939. 
But in this field the ratio has not declined so 
sharply as in that of funded debt and it still re- 
presents a substantial proportion, namely 31% in 
1950 compared with 38% in 1939. Investments owned 
in the United States in 1950 amounted to 23% of 
the total investment in this broad field or about the 
same ratio as in 1939. Corresponding ratios in 1952 
cannot yet be calculated satisfactorily but it is not 
likely that they have changed significantly. 


STATEMENT 19. Percentage of Non-Resident Ownership of Canadian Industry, 
End of 1939 and 1950 


Type of Industry 


Percentage Made Up of 


Total Non- United States 
Resident Ownership Ownership 


1939 1950 1939 


Ma nutde Curie resc.ncae ccatas sana seas se Mack sceme ceteris tea tease ete c oO ROR Tae TERE Renee a2" 
Mining, smelting, and petroleum exploration and development 39 
SECA MATT] Way Sie... Mee a saceacatess eoeiee tem acee Mateo sears «Seana See Cea ok aren 20 
Other utilities ee ceiee ves secan sce e eae erence eee ee co ee 14 
MOY CHANGUS INE aca covssnasesncane ver ume cs 1/cayh sciuns seo w sav scenes reco STREP CRP ER EERE TOE CE on 7 
Totalof above Industries ioe ices cccene secs oot Bete cca caste ee een eRe 23 


1. Including investments in exploration and development of petroleum by companies engaged principally in pike 


and production of petroleum products. 


The areas of investments covered by this com- 
parison shown in Statement 19 include corporate 
investments in manufacturing, mining, petroleum, 
railways and public utilities and merchandising, and 
estimates of investments by non-corporate residents 
in the fields of manufacturing and merchandising. 
| But many groups of Canadian assets have not been 
_taken into the calculation because of the absence 
of sdtisfactory comparative data on values of in- 
_vestment. The investment fields excluded tend to 
be those which are predominantly owned by indi- 
vidual Canadians such as farm property, residential 


real estate and other forms of real property. If these 
could be taken into the comparison the Canadian 
owned proportion would be increased substantially 
from the 69% indicated in the statement. The pro- 
portion of Canadian ownership would be increased 
| further if Canadian investments abroad were taken 
into the comparison by including them in Canadian 
owned assets. 
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Considerable variations occur in the proportion 
of non-resident Ownership in different fields of 
industry and commerce. The ratio is highest in the 
field of mining, smelting, and petroleum exploration 
and development, and lowest in merchandising and 
in public utilities. It should be noted that large 
investments in petroleum exploration and develop- 
ment are included in the classification of manu- 
facturing shown because of the activities in this 
field of refining companies which are classified in 
the category of manufacturing. This growing field 
of investment in which non-resident Ownership is 
Substantial tends to maintain the ratio shown for 
non-resident ownership in the manufacturing item 
of this statement. A separate study of the distri- 
bution of ownership of the whole petroleum industry 
in Canada shows that Canadian Ownership in the 
whole industry at the end of 1951 was 47%, with 
United States ownership constituting 52%, and all 
other countries 1%. 


| STATEMENT 20. Value of United States Investments in Canada 1945, 1949-1952 
| (Millions of dollars) 


1. Provisional estimate subject to revision. 


Most of the increase in non-resident investments 
in Canada in recent years has been in investments 
Owned in the United States. These are shown in 
Summary form in Statement 20 and in more detail in 
Tables VIIB and VIII. 


The principle increase in United States invest- 
ments in Canadian business has been in direct 


investments in branches, subsidiaries and other 


concerns controlled in the United States. This 
applies to increases in the last three years as well 
aS in the post-war period as a whole. In the seven 
years between the end of 1945 and 1952 direct 
investments have grown by $2,236 million to almost 
double their value in the earlier year. In 1951 the 


total increase was $480 million of which $304 


million was from net capital inflows. The remaining 
third of the increase was mainly due to retained 
earnings, although the figure includes revaluations 
and accounting adjustments as well. In 1952 the 
increase in the total value amounts to an estimated 
$618 million. Of this $446 million is the net capital 
inflow reported to date including sales of bonds 
and stocks and some other borrowing as well as 


MMEMETEDOLELOLIO INVESEMENES 2.....0c.c.0.0-.ccccscsecedeseachecesececsescosessoeees 
MC eMencous assets 2. edhe cect ctriencsocaachineyn. 


motalghbooksvalueks wees. ccceiet BR Rie lew I tee 


1,746 1,898 1, 836 

1, 106 1, 106 1, 187 1, 288 1,424 
130 170 190 195 200 
4,990 5, 905 6,565 7, 303 8, 000 


United States Investments in Canada 


direct inflows. The remaining estimated increase 
of $172 million includes further substantial amounts 
of retained earnings. 


An analysis of the capital inflows is shown in 
Statement 11. The substantial inflows connected 
with the development of resources are shown in the 
inflows of capital into the petroleum and mining 
industries. While inflows of capital into other in- 
dustries have also been substantial, large parts of 
the growth in direct investments have been financed 
by retained earnings, particularly in the field of 
manufacturing. An analysis of the value of United 
States direct investments in all fields of Canadian 
industry in the post-war years to 1951 is given in 
Table VIII. In the post-war period as a whole the 
greatest rise in direct investments has occurred in 
the manufacturing group of industries which have 
almost doubled in seven years. Substantial increases 
in investment appear in most branches of manu- 
facturing although the largest rise, in the non- 
metallic minerals group, is due to the growth in the 
petroleum industry. In the six years from 1946 to 
1951 the value of direct investments classified 
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under Manufacturing increased by $1,013 million. 
Of this rise $274 million was in that part of the 
petroleum industry which is classified under Manu- 
facturing. Another large part of the rise in the 
petroleum industry, $160 million, is classified in the 
item covering Mining and Smelting. 


United States investments in the whole petroleum 
industry in Canada at the end of 1951 had a book 
value of $636 million or 51.9% of all investments 
in the industry. This compares with $115 million in 
1945. The direct investment portion of this total 
in 1951 was $556 million. Of this $372 million was 
in refining companies included in the non-metallic 
mineral group of manufacturing. Another $164 million 
was in companies engaged primarily in exploration 
and development which are classified under Mining 
and Smelting. The remaining direct investments 
included in Merchandising and in the Utilities items 
were $9 million and $11 million respectively. 


In 1951 the value of United States direct invest- 
ments in Canada of $3,922 million was distributed 
among 2,821 concerns in Canada. The distribution 
of these by industries is shown in Table IX. 


Portfolio holdings of Canadian securities by 
United States investors increased only moderately 
in 1952 rising by $74 million as shown in Statement 
20. This is about one fourth of the rise in portfolio 
holdings which occurred in 1951. But there were 
appreciable changes in the holdings of the various 


groups of Canadian securities in 1952. Holdings © 


in the United States of provincial, municipal, and 
corporation bonds were higher chiefly because new 
issues sold in the United States exceeded retire- 
ments and re-purchases of outstanding issues. 
Holdings of stocks also rose through sales of out- 


standing issues, new issues and a general rise in 


book values. But there were declines in holdings 
of Government of Canada and railway bonds chiefly 
due to the predominance of liquidations of holdings 
of outstanding issues, some retirements, and an 
absence of new floatations of these securities in 


the United States a factor which had largely contri- 


buted to the rises in the other groups of bonds. 


Portfolio holdings of Canadian securities by 
non-residents in 1952 were some 28% higher than in 
1945, with substantial rises in each main group of 
securities except railway bonds. The largest in- 
crease in the seven years has been in the book 
value of portfolio holdings of stock of public com- 
panies which have almost doubled in that period. 
This group of investments, however, is widely 
dispersed and is not normally large enough in indi- 
vidual companies to establish non-resident control. 
The rise has been due to increasing book values 
from continued re-investments of earnings by public 
companies, as well as to large increases in holdings 
in recent years. Government of Canada bonds held 
in the United States in 1952 were only moderately 
higher than in 1945 and about one quarter less than 
in 1950 when United States holdings were at a peak. 


British and Other Overseas Investments in Canada 


The value of British investments in Canada in 
the post-war period shows a comparative stability 
in total in contrast to the rise in United States 
investments. Statistics for a period of years appear 
in Table VIIC. The total value in 1952 of slightly 
over $1,800 million compares with $1,750 million 
in 1945. There has, however, been a substantial 
rise in some groups of investments, most notably 
in direct investments by British concerns in branches 
and subsidiaries in Canada. These have risen in 
value from $348 million in 1945 to $490 million in 
1951 and well over $500 million in 1952. Increases 
in this group of investments have been mainly in 
manufacturing and in merchandising establishments; 
these groups have about doubled in value in the 
six years to $300 million and $98 million respec- 
tively. But part of this increase reflects the in- 
clusion of investments in Newfoundland not in the 
1945 totals. There were 641 business firms in 
Canada controlled in the United Kingdom in 1951, 
of which 200 were engaged in manufacturing and 
236 in merchandising. 


British holdings of government and municipal 
bonds of $140 million in 1951 were about the same 


in total as in 1945 but now include holdings of 
Newfoundland securities. There has been an ap- 
preciable liquidation of holdings of provincial and 
municipal bonds and railway securities in this 
period. The latter factor is responsible for other 
portfolio investments of $1,069 million in 1951 
being less than the corresponding holdings of 
$1,160 million in 1945. Portfolio investments in 
other fields of Canadian business have been main- 
tained in value. 


Investments cf other overseas countries shown 
in Table VIID remained comparatively static in the 
post-war period until 1951 when they rose sharply 
from $358 million in 1950 to $416 million. A further 
rise at a somewhat lower rate occurred in 1952. 
The increases have been both in direct investments 
and in portfolio investments. In 1951 direct invest- 
ments were $106 million compared with $61 million 
in 1945. Holdings of government and municipal 
bonds were only slightly higher, but other portfolio 
investments had risen from $167 million in 1945 to 
$183 million in 1951, the increase occurring mainly’ 
through stocks acquired in the latter year. 


Canadian Direct Investments Abroad 


In considering the rate of increase of United 
States direct investments in Canada attention should 
also be given to the sharp increase in the value 
of Canadian direct investments abroad, particularly 
in the United States. Canadian direct investments 


abroad had increased from~ $720 million at the end 
of 1945 to $1,160 million at the end of 1951, or a 
rise of 37%, aS shown in Table V. A further sub- 
stantial increase occurred in 1952. The increase in 
direct investments in the United States in this six 
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year period was even more than this and the rate 
of increase of 9€% much greater. This is because 
a small decline occurred in investments in overseas 
countries due particularly to the liquidation of 
investments in Latin America by a petroleum com- 
pany located in Canada. This rapid growth in 
Canadian direct investments in the United States 
has been proportionately greater than the increase 


of 70 per cent in United States direct investments 


in Canada in the same period. Consequently Cana- 
dian direct investments in the United States amount 
to almost one quarter of United States direct invest- 
ments in Canada in terms of value compared with 
about one fifth at the end of 1945. 


The increase in the value of direct investments 


in the United States was from $455 million in 1945 


to $906 million at the end of 1951, most of this 


being in industrial and commercial concerns and in 
mining and petroleum. Canadian direct investments 


in industrial and commercial concerns in the United 
States have risen from $214 million in 1945 to $533 
million with substantial increases in the distilling 
industries and agricultural implements industry, 


and with many new undertakings in various industria] 


fields. At the end of the same period investments 
in mining and petroleum in the United States were 
some three times their size at the beginning of the 
period. 


Investments in the countries of the British 
Commonwealth increased at a proportionately high 
rate but the amount of Canadian capital invested 
in business undertakings in these countries con- 
tinued to be a particularly small part of total direct 
investments. Investments in the United Kingdom 
rose by almost a half. But the total invested in that 
country which was mainly in the industrial and 
commercial field was still only $74 million at the 
end of 1951. In other Commonwealth countries total 
direct investments amounted to $88 million which 
compares with $4€ million in 1945 excluding invest- 
ments in Newfoundland at that time. Most of the 
rise was in the industrial and commercial establish- 
ments which doubled to $60 million in 1951. 


Investments in all other countries amounted to 
$92 million at the end of 1951. These were less 
concentrated in the industrial and commercial field 
than is the case elsewhere, with mining, petroleum 
and utilities accounting for appreciable amounts. 
The total was less than in 1945 because of the 
liquidation of investments in the petroleum industry 
in Latin America with the sale by Imperial Oil 
Limited of its interests in International Petroleum 
Limited. Other investments were moderately higher 
in 1951 than in 1945, there being an increase of 
some $27 million. 
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{ 
TABLE I. Current and Capital Account of the Canadian Balance of International Payments Revised Estimates for 1951 


and Preliminary Estimates for 1952 
(Millions of dollars) 


All United Daled Sterling OREC. Other 
at Countries States Kingdom Area Countries Countries 
No. [1951 1952 | 1951 is 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 1951 | 1952 
oo al! 
A Current Receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) ................+. 3,950 | 4,336 | 2,326 | 2, 345 636 727 265 293 366 472 357 499 
2 Mutua] Aid to NATO Countries ...............0.. 145 197 - - - - — = i — ae = 
3 Gold production available for export............ 150 150 150 150 - - - _ = - - - 
4 FITAVEl CXPENGItUTeS'..cacnvassecseeevescnesehetecseersero 274 276 258 258 8 10 3 3 4 4 1 1 
5 Interest and dividends ...............::cssescesceeeeeees 115 146 57 87 30 29 4 7 14 13 10 10 
6 Freight and shipping ............. 351 360 164 163 91 95 23 20 40 43 33 39 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds.............. 17 81 32 38 14 18 3 3 22 20 6 2 
11 All other current receipts ..0......... ec eeeeseeeeeees 249 313 191 250 42 38 3 5 5 9 8 11 
12 Total Current Receipts ...........0....:c:eeeee 5,311 | 5,859 | 3,178 | 3,291 821 917 301 331 451 561 415 562 
B Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ................... 4,097 | 3,846 | 2, 842 | 2, 813 417 350 310 185 173 149 355 349 
4 Traveliiexpenditures|.2.4.2cccen-cpeceee-secvncdssrtee ss 280 336 246 294 20 25 5 5 8 10 1 2 
5 Interest and! divid@NdS) ieczscccsca-osssvesuaseessactsees 450 413 382 344 57 56 - - 9 11 2 2 
6 Freight and shipping ................. 4 354 358 276 288 43 40 4 21 19 9 7 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds................ 70 94 55 717 10 12 1 3 3 1 if 
10 Mutua] Aid to NATO Countries ........0........ 145 197 - - - - - - - - = = 
11 All other current payments ..............cesceceeeeeees 432 464 328 328 51 57 4 21 14 34 35 24 
12 Total Current Payments ............000::0:0000 5, 828 | 5, 708 | 4,129 | 4,144 598 540 325 216 228 226 403 385 
Balance on Merchandise Trade ...............:0 -147 | +490 -516 '- 468 | +219 | +377 |} - 45 | +108 | +193 | +323 +2] +150 
Balance on Other Transactions ...................- -370 | -339 435 - 385) + 4 - £127 + Ta 80a a2 +10 | + 27 
© ‘Current Account Balance). :).ccc-<ssvscesccecsncsso-2 -517 | +151 -951 - 853 | +223 | +377 | - 24 +115 | +223 | +335 +12 | +177 
D Capital Account: 
Direct Investment 
1 Direct investment in Canada.................00 +309 | +332 | +270 + 306) + 30] + 15 = = 1G +9 | ee 2 - - 
2 Direct investment abroad - 20| - 64 = Ar 427 98 22s] aa at Aa eee Oana eZ - 5 - 14 
Canadian Securities 
3 Trade in outstanding issues................00+ +38) | =) Obl) te 20) |=) 1Ob0 =" 16s -ea3 - - + 34] + - +39) 
4 NeW: ISSUES casein, «<i obdeesaete sets Sune ce suivaduceeseonses +411) +319) +404 + 317 | + 71+ 1 - - - or | - = 
5 Retirements ....... Sassi ceaecdcacemarsonenatascdecarerareases -184 | - 89) -159 LO es 24 eS - - S| = = 
Foreign Securities 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ................:..0+ Jab) 2 On eee 1S 7 — et 3 - - - - - 3 - 
7 INGWAISS US) Sere ceee a iesce tetra cece usetctecsseeeuneee 2S <0 Te es 5 - - - - - - - = AG 
8 FREbINEMONUS iets cratectest reeves ceonsqcoseatettsonccessteeese tr - ane ie - 7 ies UK - - - - - - - 
Loans by Government of Canada j 
10 Repayment of post-war loans .. +733 - - + 14 14 - - +e 13) a+ 216 +) Fee 
ll Repayment of war loans. ............:ccc:ecceeesseeees 23 - _ + 34) + 23 - = - - _ - 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
POTEISNERS) Losec ccavacsseesenvecesveeerscraee aeeraeeres teas 192) s=GGil a= 153) |e Oleh oo seen oe af NO he! Sale ie es med: - ~pee 
16 Change in official holdings of gold, U.S. 
dollars and sterling (increase, minus) ....| - 56} - 37] - 39 |- 80] - 17] + 43 - - - - - - 
17 Other capita] movements ..............cccseeseeeeeeees +128 | -497| + 59’|- 442] + 82] - 48 - - or Bull, “blu oO =-1i'| - 32 
E Net Capital Movement...............cccsccsscsseeseeseees FOU | AS Li tS U5: [ie 1559) =e 2Ou eS eee 6 ea ts. +37) + 30 -12| - 35 
G Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers ...... - - +436 |+1,088 | - 194 | - 400 +18 | - 101 | - 260] - 365 - - 142 
Total Financing of Current Account Balance 
CteT CO) See ein eee +951 + 853 
—EEE 


Notes: 


A2, B10 Mutua] Aid is not included in figures for countries or areas, but is included in total receipts and total payments with all countries. 


This represents contributions to North Atlantic Treaty Countries of e 


Canadian Government. 


quipment and supplies and the provision of air training by the 


A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada. Some capital transactions with other sterling area are included under the | 
United Kingdom, and with other overseas countries under the United States. Al] other countries include the IMF and IBRD. | 


Exclusive of undistributed profits. 


Excludes holdings of International Monetary Fund and International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (D17). 
Excludes changes in accounts established by special arrangement with the United Kingdom under which sterling was acquired for cod- — 
fish sold in European markets and was available for therepurchase of certainfunded obligations (entries included under D5, D17,and G) © 
Includes balancing item representing unrecorded capital movements and errors and omissions. 
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TABLE Il, Quarterly Estimates of the Current Account of the Balance of International Payments 
between Canada and All Countries 1950-1952! 


(Millions of dollars) 


= 1950 1951 1952 
im i m | Iv I ae err [eV I I I IV 
A Current Receipts: 
Merchandise exports (adjusted).......ccccscssecesseeses 663 7188 796 892 815 952 /1,044 | 1,139 |1,009 |1,123 |1,049 1, 155 
Gold production available for export .......:.ccccsec0 41 42 39 41 37 43 35) 35 41 35 37 37 
BUFAVOICOXDEMGIUUNES, soe teresetecacctacce te reac cabteect oc nnses 23 51 152 49 23 51 157 43 24 53 156 43 
Interest and dividends ......ccccccscsesseeee 13 PAs 16 37 16 25 19 55 if 31 22 76 
ene Vey GMC SIND IUNE yaacsecceccaccescteateesstecosenehoctesdetes 63 714 69 718 68 81 96 106 81 93 89 97 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ...........c0.e000 11 14 18 14 14 19 22 22 17 25 22 17 
All other current receipts ....cccccccccsscesssceseseesceses 49 65 52 65 65 57 65 62 66 716 75 96 
Total Current Receipts ..............:cccccscesscecesseseee 863 |1,059 |1,142 |1,176 |1,038 |1,228 |1,438 |1,462 |1,255 |1 »436 |1,450 | 1,521 
B Current Payments: | 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) .........scsscssccsceeee 630 795 196 908 946 |1,193 /1,082 876 889 984 936 1,037 
BES VC IMEXPENGIDURES 2 veccsace ecteteeoradseswASecancectecessoos fs 36 58 19 53 54 714 96 56 62 96 108 710 
Interest and dividends ... eon 94 120 rit tp Te 100 96 91 163 82 88 95 148 
ROLE GRANGUG AIDING #0. cets.cdeseccscsestessddccesocptecteosttes 48 80 91 82 59 93 102 100 61 94 101 102 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ............csessc00-- 13 15 15 18 15 17 19 19 21 24 24 25 
All other current payments. ..........cccccsscsscssoccscecoree 87 96 94 105 100 107 i'3) 112 111 110 117 126 
Total Current Payments.............c..cccccccccsscesoseeee 908 (1,164 |1,152 |1,350 |1,274 |1,580 |1,503 |1,326 |1,226 |1,396 |1,381 1,508 
Balance on Merchandise Trade.......c.ccccsccscessssceeee ESS! |e m7, - Osten li cee | = 38) |) £263) 4120) | +139) | +113 +118 
Balance on Other Transactions ..........ccccssesecesee - 78 | - 98 10} =158 |-=.105, |) -a11 = Dime = le OIG I! = 99 44 - 105 
PeeCurrent ACCOUNE BalanCe ......cesssiscscesoscsesecsseecesceces = 45 - 105 - 10 - 174 - 236 Sooo -65 | +136 | + 29 | + 40 | + 69 + 13 
: =n i = ! 1 [Leal Pe 


1. Excluding Canadian Mutual Aid to NATO Countries. 
2. Subject to revision. 


TABLE III. Current Account between Canada and All Countries, 1926-1952 
(Millions of dollars) 


SE a ee ee ee ee 


Net Balance Current Account 
Venn Current | Current 5 Including Wartime Grants Indicating 
Receipts Payments Mutual Aid and Mutual Aid Net Movement 
Beperes of Capital 

1,665 1,538 ae Wary - +127 
1, 633 1, 643 - 10 = Sy) 
1,788 1, 820 - 32 = - 32 
1,646 1,957 = hie! _ = oll 
1, 297 1,634 - 337 _ - 337 
972 1,146 - 174 - - 174 
808 904 - 96 - - 96 
829 831 - 2 - = 2 
1,020 952 + 68 - + 68 
1,145 1,020 + 125 - +125 
1,430 1,186 + 244 - + 244 
1,593 1,413 + 180 - +180 
1,361 1,261 + 100 - +100 
1,457 1,331 + 126 - +126 
1,776 1,627 + 149 - +149 
2,458 1,967 + 491 - +491 
3,376 Qe2to +1,101 - 1,002 + 99 
4,064 2,858 +1, 206 - 518 +688 
4,557 3,539 +1,018 - 960 + 58 
4,456 2,910 +1,546 - 858 +688 
3,365 2,905 + 460 - 97 +363 
3,748 3,699 nS) - + 49 
4, 147 3,696 + 451 = +451 
4,089 3,912 ae LW hts - +177 
4,297 4,574 =h S27 - 57 - 334 
5,311 5, 683 = 372 - 145 -517 
w +151 

5,859 5; ii + 348 le 197 


1. Including Mutual Aid exports, 
2. Excluding Mutual Aid offsets. 
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TABLE IV. Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness 1939, 1945-1952 


(exclusive of short-term commercial indebtedness and blocked currencies) 
(thousands of millions of dollars) 


- 1939 1946 1947 js | 6 | 1951 1952 


A Canadian Liabilities (Foreign Capital Invested in Canada): 


United States investment in Canada (Table VIIB) ..........:c00 4.2 5.0 5.2 Lee. 8.0 
United Kingdom investment in Canada (Table VIIC) ............. 205 BYE 1.6 1.6 1.8 
Other countries’ investment in Canada (Table VIID) .............. 0. 3 0.4 0. 4 0. 3 0. 4 
Total — Non-resident long-term investment in Canada ........ 6.9 zea 1.2 1.2 10.2 
Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets abroad ............... O22 O22 Ons 0. 3 0. 3 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents .............c:ssessssnereeeeees 0.3 03 0.4 0. 3 0.3 
Canadian short-term assets of IMF and IBRD.. - - - 0.3 0.3 
Gross Mita thes eas. secctanssecare cove ouateovs sxteneveouceusceas sootiepiowseoper 1.4 7.6 1.8 8.1 11.1 
B Canadian Assets (Canadian Capital Invested Abroad): 
Direct investments abroad (Table V) .........ccsseseersecssseetssesesereens 0.7 0.7 0.8 0.8 ts 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities (Table V) . 0.7 0.6 0.6 0. 6 0. 6 
Government of Canada credits (Table V) .....::sccsssscrccrsserereeerees - 0. 7 1.4 1.8 1.9 
Government of Canada subscriptions to IMF and IBRD .......... - - - 0. 4 0. 4 
Total — Canadian long-term investment abroad .................... 1.4 2.0 ae | 3.6 4.2 
Government of Canada official holdings of gold and foreign 
O@RCHAUG 6 H.5555 5, Le tavesets Secpaanpatn ce versevauuacucas emcnso ee steamy ovens 0.5 17 1.3 0.5 1.8 
Other Canadian short-term assets AbrOad..........cscessesseceeceseseeeees —- 0.1 — - 0.3 
GROSS TASS CUS ios. csecdestesissasssextvsactucessoansvesesecseasessecssacacegrserndectonses 1.9 3.8 4.0 4.1 6.4 
Canadian Net: Inde dne ssc cisecsticerscpsassensoosreansoavsecenssvaspencaseeusnaed 525 3.9 3. 8 4.0 


4.7 


Note: Because of rounding totals may not represent sums of components. 


TABLE VY. Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad at End of 1945 and 1951 
gi (Millions of dollars) 


In the In Other In 
United Commonwealth Other 
States Countries Countries 


Type of Asset 


1945 1951 


Direct Investments <.s.veccccsstevvcescccatcaieesactaestvecsassocccscossousncksne 69 88 
Portfolio holdings of Securities .0................ccceesseesccseceeeenees 19 14 
Total private long-term investments 88 102 
Government of Canada credits .............. # - - 
Total Long-Term Investments 88 102 


pe 
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TABLE VI. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, End of 1951 
Classification by Types of Security and Nature of National Ownership 
(Millions of dollars) 


Country of Ownership 
N aoe < 
on-Resident 
Investment United United ; Pec 
Biates Kingdom Countelee 
=| a a be 
' By Type of Assets 
Bonds and Debentures: 
SOV ernie nt OL AN AGB... 275, csv covagsceeatbecescec tease etiruccaiehe on eeeeti einer Bs kk tenes seceees 1,013 887 710 56 
vig 732 38 
319 279 38 2 
Steel railways . 675 334 309 32 
Other corporations ae 690 560 105 25 
BB LOCAL cast aecnon sere scat Case Rasssvste ote oe voase oh Cdaa Vonsiv act afives oshcatecsessonsearsetveciees 3, 468 2, 792 560 116 
Capital Stock of Canadian Companies .......c.cccsssssccssssssecsssscssesesessscosscscocesecsceees 4,736 3,497 1, 036 203 
Other corporation assets 957 819 109 29 
Miscellaneous investments ne 328 195 65 68 
‘Total Non-Resident Investments 9,489 7, 303 1, 770 416 
By Nature of National Ownership 
A, Direct Investments 
(Controlled in country of ownership) 
Bonds and Debentures: 
PCE OMETALLW AY Garner ac a tert eee irate cat eI eh thes isu the ear 36 29 tf a 
Other corporations 357 333 13 11 
Sub-total oo... 393 362 20 11 
Capital Stock of Canadian Companies ...c.cccccccsssssssessecsesssssscssessssesesesssssescescesees 3, 185 2,755 362 68 
CANES WOT TANTO ISG A Tesla oie ey PC | a a 940 805 108 27 
FEGU AIR DIreCtINVEStMONES . cssccsvesencsscocssssssesorisscastpvasesssostreot oiccdtisccicce cee osiecsscs 4,518 3, 922 490 106 
B. Portfolio Investments 
(Not controlled in country of ownership) 
Bonds and Debentures: 
OV ERHINe NisO MC ANAGAN ssecaccaserectestesete-sceneetetriasteteiaetetrec teen erosicictn 1,013 887 70 56 
HE OVLNC! Al COVEN Ne I Sits cannes coast css iscascoseent eee coescek octcsaehajast hice actos 771 732 38 1 
POEL CED BAL ULO Sit sceraresscsativsceyesersocact vs sites caveoveneae esas elgiatestei ooo Eide ae 319 279 38 2 
Steam railways—controlled in Canada ....cccccccssssssccscsesecssssssscecseseccscsessecesesee 637 305 300 32 
controlled in other countries .. 2 - 2 = 
Other corporations—Controlled in Canada w.scccccccsssscsccscscssesssecocersscscescssscesceseee 242 215 13 14 
controlled in other Countries. .........ccsccesssssssescoveensevores sens 91 IP) 19 - 
FSP lel baie sense oats eae ie OR, so A OP Sn Ra J 3, 075 2,430 540 105 
Capital Stock of Canadian Companies: 
Companiesscontrollediini Canada, muscu s-csresccaseoteconeeiritesiseesscessotiits cases 1, 434 724 601 109 
Companies controlled in other COUNtrICS .....cccccssssscsecsessecscsccsesecesssssuccscsnceve sone 117 18 73 26 
Other corporation assets? 
Companies controlled in Canada ..c.cccccccscssccscsesessccsesesersserece i ties 11 10 1 = 
Companies controlled in other countries 6 4 ee 2 
Total Portfolio Investments .............cccsccsccsssessssssssccuessscssesteesscssssssecsescsesavecese 4, 643 3, 186 1, 215 242 
C, Miscellaneous investments 
Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non-residents, private in- 
vestment companies, etc. 328 195 65 68 
A, Total Direct Investments 4,518 3, 922 490 106 
B. Total Portfolio Investments 4, 643 3, 186 1,215 R42 
C. Total Miscellaneous Investments 328 195 65 68 
Total Non-Resident Investments 9,489 7, 303 1, 770 iN 416 
| : 


1. Includes some investments held by nominees for residents of other countries. 
2. Includes net assets of unincorporated branches and other long-term investments, 
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TABLE VII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada at Selected Year Ends 1926-1951 


Classification by Types of Investment 


A. Total Non-Resident Long-Term Investment in Canada Owned by all Non-Residents 
(Millions of dollars) 


Types of Investment 
= 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES: 
DB Yojcp hsp hey We reser eer Ser cee ee np Er Ue ee is meer S AER cr Cora E SECC 638 682 823 726— 750 713 823 975 1,141 1,013 
Provinetalls onc, Rae, at ee re carson eeatatenees 422 592 536 624 594 551 528 534 565 Ling! 
J (ets bo 9 Ue ghee see aac seen nie roe: ee eS EE or eros 374 432 344 312 267 264 248 246 256 319 
Webel icce.ocezscscatccs ete esas wena ec cae ecny ee eee nes caalicn crea eeveere 1,434 1, 706 1,703 | 1, 662 1,611 1,528 | 1,599 | 1,755 1,962 | 2,103 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
RUDY SS) «sete ea ave dh  sttsnd ance decease sauosete uedeearcesaae 1,938 | 2,244 1,871 1,599 1, 583 1, 586 1,504 1,445 1,456 1,467 
UROL oa sacs cnraecie vaso susesneevanecacdescssqwassdenan-etercretbevapmasecteceeatesecere 395 634 549 494 557 473 468 494 543 588 
BU ot cay hoes Bie eateoeks de atccnn ado te sack swede ate edio on ou ccaseaanseesedeuctns 2,333 2,878 | 2,420 | 2,093 | 2,140 | 2,059 | 1,972 | 1,939 | 1,999 | 2,055 
ManULacthurin go) cco.ccstacs<cocetenn ets seue Rete sane atae nner REC 1,198 1,573 1,445 1,829 1,895) ||) 25.029 PAsey Uy 2,539 | 2,763 | 3,136 
Mining amd ome Lee oc poo cacicscdctacswacevnnetenics ssvasndeevacnctsvocusiacers 219 334 329 403 386 396 424 494 628 187 
M@nCh andi sine occcsac-wecessssoucsssoveceesssure sane occu beacenstcneeraeamneee 150 203 189 226 238 262 Pa tf 300 331 388 
Pinancia ans titutionsyi.cc.-seccstccs cerca teeta eee eee 344 543 473 525 557 Doo 541 548 566 572 
OUHBE GIOPPTISeS Week nx ss co socks ces ccpess eaten esha 65 82 69 70 69 71 78 83 98 120 
MiScellaneous-ass ets ik cccccsectsceesteezsce ie Gee ceric eS 260 295 285 284 282 290 298 302 320 328 
Total Investment ised sccc..ccs-0-cces -cceseeenens-oter sss av ete sees 6, 003 7,614 6,913 7,092 7,178 | 7,188 | 7,506 | 7,960 | 8,667 | 9,489 


B. Long-Term Investments in Canada Owned by Residents of the United States 
(Millions of dollars) 


Types of Investment 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES: 
PROTA NL OBS so. 50555 < cote cees oa eee ee eetn a ee epee enc oases eae 
PYOVINGL Saeco sts cess tex cer aces Bans eae need eae 


Municipal 


Manufactari nig S25 peten ne vovscacetardecst sat scacees env sosxcoe ta cones ree 
Mining and smelting 


Merchandising 


382 
342 
185 


909 


510 
290 


800 


953 
165 

99 
125 


440 
517 
248 


1, 205 


832 
522 


1,354 


1, 287 
255 
138 
251 


567 
473 
181 


1,221 


588 
432 


1,020 


1, 160 
251 
129 
201 


682 
574 
194 


1, 450 


720 
375 


1,095 


1, 482 
322 
164 
285 


71715 
494 
198 


1,467 


718 
372 


1,090 


1, 936 
347 
194 
297 

72 


844 
492 
198 


1,534 


664 
399 


1,063 


2,099 
416 
211 
338 


887 

525 732 
212 279 
1,746 | 1,898 
685 687 
448 503 
1,133 | 1,190 
2,269 | 2,594 
546 695 
231 270 
362 355 
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TABLE VIl. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada at Selected Year Ends 1926-1951 — Concluded 
Classification by Types of Investment 


C. Long-Term Investments in Canada Owned by Residents of the United Kingdom 
(Millions of dollars) 


Types of Investment 1926 1930 1939 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
=; ia if T + 
(GOVERNMENT SECURITIES: 
\DETRUOR: cobs tess erce ope eee eae ee kg) Lene ee nN 250 235 238 os = o = 84 82 70 
BAL ON UCLA eer teen costae pteans take ssit cases ee ee cia ccccoseeaccc. 73 69 58 45 37 35 33 41 39 38 
"AELENGIOENS secco scare oa Shope Nie een, 187 182 157 112 78 55 48 46 42 38 
AOE sacs BF Seo a Bo PRE ROE eR 510 486 453 157 115 90 81 171 163 146 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: 


“EER TESTS cas cece See os toe ee ON ee DSH el 352) 15 216 806 795 792 724 716 107 704 
SLURS? cscouocn neers naa a i ea a ac Oe 97 100 89 90 85 12 69 66 65 56 
TICLE, coscuney (Ekeare eh ae AE EE nd 1,468 | 1,452] 1,305 896 880 864 793 782 172 760 

(0 TORE A oe ae 234 274 257 301 295 307 340 396 444 484 
Mining BROUSMOMING situs manne nce Ree eee Ae le lel 51 714 61 62 56 52 56 54 55 60 
Merchandising Svaeiestuns-mpsue cake Was veddepusecsrasceedeeateheicsecseesece wesseeses 49 61 55 57 60 71 76 83 90 163 
BemsUClalWiNStLtUtLON 5 ce.6 225.0. oes tsesas cs ccs o2cccseecn cence. 176 243 221 186 182 186 188 155 147 142 
Peperienterprises: .....-..c.ase.cedececc: Soha nats seocenenteeaserevetunse chon 4 5 4 6 5 5 5 7 8 10 
Pape wlatcOuscasSetsunt meter a oie CRS Cec, 145 171 120 85 75 70 69 67 65 65 
Hotalinvestment: sce. s.r wot eo ek 2, a 2,766 | 2,476 | 1,750 | 1,668 | 1, 645 1,608 | 1,715 | 1, ip 1,770 

wil 


D. Long-Term Investments in Canada Owned by Residents of all Other Countries 
(Millions of dollars) 


Types of Investment 
il a 
3 OVERNMENT SECURITIES: 
STETEINGTD ceo 0 oS ee 6 7 18 44 49 48 48 47 50 56 
BRON AIC! All erece ys cea apc ie ec eascsiyh Ba cctecse 7 6 5 5 3 1 1 1 1 1 
BRUICIDAl Mer nae Reet ty Oe. Ro eee 2 2 6 6 6 2 2 2 2 2 
Blotal Wren ee Pee Oh 15 15 29 55 58 51 51 50 53 59 
?UBLIC UTILITIES: 
BEALL AY Genentech 57 60 67 73 {fil 70 62 65 64 76 
| OURS? ce Gecehiton Soca ae a ee 8 12 28 29 31 29 27 29 30 29 
“RULEN) cc gece oe in Na ee 3) 12 bs) 102 102 99 89 94 94 105 
(THONG ITN is ceeens, es a ae ae eb! 12 28 46 46 46 41 44 50 58 
[ning and smelting 3 5 17 19 19 20 21 24 27 32 
LY 2oh ca i en 2 4 5 5 5 6 a 6 10 15 
‘nancial institutions 43 49 51 54 54 55 56 55 57 15 
REDS DLCIDMSES rt A ce ee ae ne 1 1 1 2 2 1 iu 2 2 4 
HBeellancous asSets oe eeeccccecccccssesrecceceecereoceccee 30 30 60 69 67 65 66 65 65 68 
| Ocal EnVes tine nt.5<<s:a<d.csss5co.assoussecesasscesasctdherosssitecshese 170 188 | 286 352 353 343 | 332 340 358 | 416 


Common and preference stocks are shown at book (equity) values as shown inthe balance sheets of the issuing companies, bonds and debentures 
*e valued at par, liabilities in foreign currencies being converted into Canadian dollars at the original par of exchange. — ; 
Investments in Canadian companies have been classified according to principal activities in Canada. Investments in exploration and develop- 
he of petroleum by companies engaged in refining and production of petroleum products are therefore included in the Manufacturing (non-metallic 
inerals) group. ' p 
: Bvestments in Canada shown as owned by residents of the United States and the United Kingdom include some investments held for residents 
other countries, 
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. 
TABLE VIll. United States Direct Investments! in All Canadian Businesses at Selected Year Ends 1926-1951 . 
Classification by Types of Business 
(Millions of dollars) 
Value of United States Direct Investment | 
(Included in Totals in Table VII B.) 
Type of Business t I cet i Ali Ic er 
5: 1926 1930 1939 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Manufacturing: 

Vegetable products Sat 69 94 96 140 146 155 179 182 193 214 

Animal products ............ ate tarceateraccutcn tocsestiseraceceretescisea ve 18 38 47 44 42 46 49 55 58 60 
"POR GHGs feces sassccknveteezeinssnsnaaaaslsevaccvons oop cudhaasesnavaececerrsshaaiwsnss, 18 20 20 28 29 ey 35 38 42 46 } 
Wood and paper products . 256 334 281 316 350 383 427 441 446 461 © 
Tron QNnd products) <<.2-..cceececceccoreseuveatonssouectsnnseasenasacsseesrase 180 199 188 272 283 312 346 378 420 452 ; 
Non-ferrous Metals) ..2...:..<-.:-sccccoeccsvecsvevesccsuctevanctssasssuresene= 83 113 130 203 208 225 250 270 315 362 | 
Non-metallicuminerals > 2000.25 chvcsstecouseorsorsttreceeeeeeeeees 109 126 112 133 138 152 229 279 312 428 . 
Chemicals and allied products .............:::ccesesseeseeereeeeetees 60 86 88 118 134 147 167 185 194 219 
Miscellaneous manufactures .............:::cceseceeeceeecenerereeeeees 25 31 22 31 36 41 47 52 53 56 
Metal by coos cose wits cs ce nsetaeen van toe sect act obwedvopaceaaapetvceasereuenarececors 818 | 1,041 984 1, 285 1,366 1, 493 1, 729 1, 880 2,033 2, 298 
Mining and! smelting -)-.cs.cccscstescsscsssesece ee tesa roeeentaoecsemerace 141 210 198 255 245 254 275 331 450 575 * 
TO CRL YEN OS foaiccs cas se icteesas ekbenans saccuanenetnagces chen ceanacetanateiararenmemaes coset 249 423 399 359 366 345 ‘347 375 389 438 © 
Merchandising ...... ecco asavtwa Den iip cosas Na oid bai wa patranes Fassett a SNSAaI 89 122 119 153 165 175 183 199 219 259 4 

Financial institutions site 58 136 126 198 232 222 208 241 267 253 

Other OnverpriSes: sasccscesn-se--scercoee-csaverctaccteraencereensans=bvaranszwesns 48 61 55 54 54 59 65 69 84 99 

Total, All Companies ................:.c:cceeeceeenereeeceeereeeesters a 1,403 1, 993 | 1, eS 2,304 2,428 | 2,548 | 2,807 | 3,09 I 3,442 | 3,922 


1. Direct investments include branches, subsidiaries and controlled companies. 


2. Investments in exploration and development of petroleum by companies engaged principally in refining and production of petroleum products 
are included in the Non-metallic Minerals item of Manufacturing. . 


TABLE IX, Number of Canadian Concerns Controlled in the United States End of 1951 : 
Number of 
eases s Number of . 
A Subsidiaries ‘ Total : 
Type of Business or Controlled bees rated Number 
Companies ranches : 
Manufacturing occas. ee ncrctac cece oe ccc consae oc ovaentennoneeccyseaeesneee see coverensnevenbssu coun redateserannsary 1, 200 89 1, 289 q 
Vegetable products ®.ccscnscccceresacscaccoctotesaccaccctacesorsresa-senoueete tere aocvatnsto seca ae meee eas 104 7 111 ( 
Animal proditctannewrn 7 Scie eee ase teat ee 51 2 53 
TO XMS oro. oshccciitncsi hewaceassan sea, Suatceacancedepacascexep set cine caste seottcenecnates Juans teevanspapenccaesae 68 1 69 
Wood! and paper products! ss,.:scccsccescetccsesecnosoavatecensncsventeeate Jurataresanenenr sacs savemansientcens 141 iy! 152 
TFOM’ ANG TES PTORU CUS: 2e-y. csecce aes coc awccenseeovecesaen eke tees ree hnn oeate votassndcapanantnctetensaeeceeereze 263 19 282 ; 
NOn= ferrous sMeObal Si cscccooc os acescncecesion senor evars soudsont cee asterneatpnecchonmaeveseustnaspetmeedasacceesaee 163 8 171 j 
Non-metallic minerals .......... Re Gains pant Gan ob cc tavaanisdnwtusbus coven sees aaceavuoea eoavetoon hatenscueneeneseee 13 2 15 
Chemicals and allied products .. 258 36 294 
Miscellaneous Manufactures) ..sazscccevssesecteucscosessnancocticoscestwtopeucusss-aseetreneteoy-seeepeaieee 19 3 82 
INEST Ln Go ois acceso ees 5 Scere dasa cod cacagsuan teval aoe paseo oats toi coategs Coun ey Coun ee GERD RUC eo taeee eee oto 152 ‘ 74 226 
WER BY ce ete cc eclica  sssedsestos cotesteadeccteveste aie sia Re ee 100 19 119 
Railways o.cccsscsccssssnsen ie BA rac At te ties I SR eee 9 2 119) 
ORR r GLEE Yo cccssdodiain i cec une sacwamusvacnn rateoake tp strap ue wuelnge ee evneu oe eaters Pane re aPetce reas cep emacs 91 17 108 . 
544 72 616 — 
104 191 295 
13 182 195 
15 - 15 
716 9 85 
229 47 216 
2,329! 492 | 2,821 
1. Includes 381 wholly-owned subsidiaries. ' 
F 
q 
a 
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THE CANADIAN BALANCE 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 1953 


Summary 


Canada’s international transactions on current 
account resulted in a deficit of $439 million in 1953, 
indicating a net import of capital. This is in sharp 
contrast to the current surplus of $164 million in 
1952. In 1950 and 1951, however, current deficits 
of $334 million and $517 million respectively had 
appeared. 


The abrupt swing from surplus to deficit in 
1953 was mainly due to commodity transactions. 
For 1953 as a whole, the trade balance shown in 


In 1952 and 1953 actual defence imports ex- 
ceeded payments for them. The latter are substi- 
tuted for the former in the balance of payments. The 
effect of this treatment was to raise the Surplus in 
1952 and lower the deficit in 1953. In addition to 
expenditures for defence equipment and military 
services, Canada contributed $246 million in Mutual 
Aid to NATO countries. This raised the total of 
such aid since 1950 to $648 million in the form of 
shipments of equipment and supplies and the pro- 
vision of air training to European aircrews. The 
current balance is not affected directly by this aid. 


_ the balance of payments deteriorated by $546 million 
_ to a deficit of $57 million. The major factor in this 
_ change was the continued sharp rise in import 
_ volume. The volume of imports rose by 9 per cent 
in 1953, and was about 50 per cent over the levels 
of 1948 and 1949. A slight decrease in the volume 
_ of exports and some deterioration in the terms of 
trade also contributed to the change to a trade 
deficit in 1953. 


The sharp change from surplus to deficit in 
1953 can best be regarded in the perspective of 
developments over several years. Superimposed on 
an economy with strong and growing investment and 
consumption demands, there has been the increased 
tempo of defence activities since 1950. These com- 
bined influences have been basic factors in the 
deficits of the past few years. In 1952, the period 
of deficits was temporarily ended because of two 
major developments, namely, the very marked 
improvement in the terms of trade and a large in- 
crease in the volume of grain exports. Since further 
improvements along these lines were not forthcoming 
in 1953, the underlying strong increase in import 
volume led to the re-appearance of a current deficit. 
While there was a marked deterioration in the sur 
plus with overseas countries and an increase in the 
deficit with the United States in 1953, these de 
velopments hadthe effectofyieldingcurrent balances 


Non-merchandise transactions also contributed 
to the change to a current account deficit. The 
usual large deficit on these items increased by 
_ $57 million to $382 million. This is about the same 
change as arose from the re-appearance of a de- 
_ficit on freight account. Military payments of a 
service nature and official contributions were also 
larger, and gold production available for export 
decreased. These latter changes were offset, 
however, by smaller net payments on income account 
and larger net receipts from migrants. The deficit 
On travel account was virtually unchanged. 


STATEMENT 1. Summary of the Balance of Payments between Canada and All Countries, 1950-1953 
(Millions of dollars) 


Change in 


Account 1953 


Commodity exports (adjusted) !.............cscsceseccosesocsscseceeecoseseee =, ail 
Commodity imports (adjusted) .......c.cccccssscscesssese eS + 359 
Balance on commodity trade .eeccccccccocesesescss. - 546 
Balance on all other current transactions .... - 57 
Current account balance ...........0....ccccccssccsccesecescccecescecseeeee - 603 
empan reser nee ternecee cece tndccatecesacocties + 52 

Deeeagesteceetesecdees oeecesesss Ee PAI 

Boate sheen Steins secs + 63 

Nee ees eeee eee NON ARM S58 sccsesete + 515 

+ 603 


SOP ee Renn eee eeasnaseseeerasasenereresessteserssesseesstets 


1. Excluding Canadian Mutual Aid to NATO Countries. > / : , 
2. Including amounts of - 694, - 39, - 80, and + 42 in 1950 to 1953 respectively covering the Canadian dollar equiv- 
alent of increases (-) or decreases (+) in official holdings of gold and U.S. dollars. 


A 


: 
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with the United States and overseas countries 
generally which were remarkably close to those of 
1951. 


The re-appearance of a current account deficit 
of $439 million in 1953 was accompanied, of course, 
by net capital imports of this amount. The deficit 
was more than balanced by heavy flows of long-term 
capital into Canada for direct and portfolio invest- 
ment, which have been a feature of Canada’s 
balance of payments in recent years. In 1952, the 
current account surplus and long-term inflows were 
balanced by very large outward movements of short- 
term capital. Short-term movements in 1953, while 
still outwards, were sharply lower than in 1952. 
These changes took place without any great change 
in the external value of the Canadian dollar. 


Quarterly Developments 


In contrast to the current account surplus of 
$1,040 million from 1946 to 1949 inclusive, the 
four years from 1950 to 1953 show a cumulative 
deficit of $1,126 million. Analysis of quarterly 
data show several sub-periods in this period of 
current deficits. 


There is usually a pronounced tendency for the 
trade balance to be less favourable in the first half 
of the year than in the last half, and particularly the 
last quarter, if the seasonal factor only is taken 
into account. Thenon-merchandise items are smaller, 
but their balance fluctuates greatly. The most 
important seasonal] fluctuations in non-merchandise 
items are pronounced peaks in travel receipts in 
the third quarter and in dividend payments in the 
fourth quarter. Other types of movements can, of 
course, obscure seasonal movements. 


It shouldbe bornein mind that before andthrough- 
out the recent period of deficits in Canada’s current 
account there have been strong and persistent 
inflows of long-term capital for direct investment in 
Canada. There have also been important but irregular 
movements of foreign capital into Canadian security 
issues influenced among other things by Canadian 
demands for financing, by security and money market 
conditions in Canada and abroad, and by exchange 
rates. The very heavy investment program under 
taken in Canada, in which this financing together 
with much greater amounts of Canadian savings 
played a part, was of course a factor contributing 
to the heavy demands in the Canadian economy 
which in turn led to the current account deficits. 


Canada’s international transactions since Korea 
can be examined in three phases. In the fourth 
quarter of 1950 and the first half of 1951 large 
current deficits appeared. This situation began to 
change in the third quarter of 1951 and a current 
account surplus was recorded in the last quarter 
of the year. Smaller surpluses appeared throughout 
1952. These surpluses gave way to deficits once 
more in 1953, mainly concentrated in the first half 
of the year. 


| 


The outbreak of the Korean conflict led to very 
heavy advance buying of inventories and consumer 
goods in anticipation of higher prices and shortages, 
The surge in import values and very heavy dividend 
payments resulted in an unusual fourth quarter 
deficit in 1950. Substantial deficits appeared in the 
first half of 1951. Forward buying continued on a 
large Scale, the volume of imports rose rapidly, and 
the sharp price increases resulted in some deteri- 
oration of the terms of trade. This period began 
with a very heavy inflow of capital of a speculative 
nature, a movement which was accentuated by the 
Korean outbreak. A part of the exceptionally large 
increase in official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange which occurred in the third quarter of 
1950 was used to finance the mounting current 
account deficits in the succeeding six months. The 
restrictive credit policy introduced in Canada con- | 
tributed to the placement of a substantial volume of 
new issues of Canadian securities abroad in the. 
second quarter of 1951 which, together with the 
direct investments and heavy short-term capital 
movements into Canada, were more than sufficient 
to finance the record current account deficit which 
was incurred. 


After mid 1951, the situation changed. Infla- 
tionary pressures lessened, the rapid increase in 
import volume was reversed while exports continued 
to rise, and the terms of trade improved. The current 
deficit decreased in the third quarter and changed to 
a surplus in the fourth. A balanced expansion of 
gross national expenditure occurred in 1952. The 
small current account surpluses throughout the | 
year were due in large part to two special factors; 
One was the very large improvement in the terms of | 
trade, the other a large increase in exports ofgrains. | 
These factors offset the effects of the very marked | 
rise in import volume after the first quarter of the | 
year. The emergence of a current account surplus 
coupled with increasing movements of capital into — 
Canada for long-term investment contributed to a> 
spectacular rise in the exchange value of the Cana- 
dian dollar during this period. This, together with | 
easing credit conditions in Canada, was a factor 
in the massive outflows of capital which took the 
form of private repatriation of foreign-held Cana- 
dian government bonds, refluxes of the short-term | 
inflows which had occurred earlier, and a growl | 
of Canadian working capital abroad. 


| 

Gross national expenditure continued to rise! 
throughout most of 1953. Current deficits of $184: 
million and $191 million appeared in the first two' 
quarters of the year. The most important factor in) 
the development of these deficits was the con-)) 
tinued rapid rise in the volume of imports. Import | 
volume in the first and second quarters of 1953 was) | 
17 per cent and 20 per cent respectively over the! 
levels of one year earlier. Export volume, more-' 
over, fell below the levels of one year earlier in! 
the first quarter and only slightly exceeded the) 
levels of a year earlier in the second. The terms of) 
trade had begun to deteriorate slowly after the) 
third quarter of 1952. The deficit on non-merchandise. 


i 


| 
| 
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STATEMENT 2. Quarterly Current Account Balances between Canada and the 
Principal Countries and Areas, 1951-1953 
(Millions of dollars) 


Country or Area 


United States ...............00 
United Kingdom............... 
Other sterling area ........ 
All other countries! ...... 


All Countries............... 


1. Including other OFEC countries. 


items, furthermore, was larger in the first half of 
1953 than in any half-year period since the war. The 
increase in this deficit from the first half of 1952 
was mainly due to larger payments for military 
services, but an increase in official contributions 
and larger net payments of interest and dividends 
also played a role. 


The Canadian dollar weakened on the inter- 
national exchange markets as the first six months 
of the year passed. The value of the United States 
dollar in Canada rose from 97.03 cents at the close 
of 1952 to a high of 99.78 cents in May, hovering 
between 99.16 and 99.63 throughout Jure. Despite 
the emergence of a substantial current account 


_ deficit in the first quarter, heavier long-term capital 
_ inflows for direct investment and for new issues of 
_ Canadian securities provided strength for the Cana- 


dian dollar, and the quarterly average exchange 
rate changed but little, although there was evidence 
of a trend toward weakness. In the succeeding 
quarter, however, there was little change in the 
current account deficit but a sharp contraction 


occurred in the inflows of capital from the sale of 


new issues and there was a surge of liquidation of 
foreign holdings of Canadian securities. These 


developments stemmed from a substantial drop in 
bond prices in the United States and contributed 
to the decline in the exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar in this period. 


The reversal from surplus to deficit between 
1952 and 1953 occurred mainly in the first half of 
1953, but was not restricted to that period. There 
were surpluses on trade account in the last two 
quarters of 1953 but they were smaller than those 
one year earlier, and the deficit on non-merchandise 
items was larger. There was, however, a distinct 
improvement in the current balance from the first 
to the second half of 1953. The smaller deficits in 
the second half of 1953 compared to those of the 
first half were due partly to seasonal improvement 
in invisible items and also to retardation in the 
growth of import volume after mid 1953. In the fourth 
quarter both export and import volume fell below the 
levels of one year earlier. Wheat accounted for an 
important part of the fourth quarter drop in exports. 
The slowing down and reversal of the strong in- 
creases in import volume reflected particularly the 
cessation of growth in business inventories; the 
latter had been a strong factor in the rise in ex- 
penditures through most of 1953. Most other com- 


STATEMENT 3. Foreign Exchange Rates: U.S. Dollar in Canada,1952 and 1953 
Quotations reported on transactions between banks in the exchange market 


(Source: Bank of Canada) 


1952 1953 
Quarter ; Nowe : Noon 
(Canadian cents per unit) 
CD nce nos 0530 sarssecs<assoeksnoeacaesaesaee 101. 13 98. 38 100. 06 98.63 96.75 97.71 
a ee ee 98.75 97. 19 98. 14 99. 78 98. 00 99.08 
ee ee ET s tise ode cab facbaveld aadbueces 97.75 95. 88 96. 35 99. 44 97.78 98. 82 
et en 98.63 96. 00 97.02 98. 66 97.00 97.77 
BRC AL SPe nee Fe IPE ety te emis 101.13 95. 88 97. 89 99. 78 96. 75 98. 34 


Closing Quotations: 1951, 10 Meets 


1952, 97.03125; 


1953, 97.375 


ponents of gross national expenditure, and import 
volume as well, remained at very high levels in the 
fourth quarter. The terms of trade, which had fallen 
steadily for over a year, were still relatively fa- 
vourable,. 


The substantial reduction of the current account 
deficit in the third quarter was probably the leading 
factor in the strengthening of the Canadian dollar. 
While the private repatriation of Canadian govern- 
ment securities did not continue on the scale of 
the second quarter, new issues abroad showed a 
further decline. Bond prices in the United States 
rose sharply during the last half of 1953 and the 
differential between yields in the two countries 
prevailing in the early months of the year was re- 
established. This contributed again to heavy sales 
of new security issues abroad in the final quarter. 
This growth of long-term capital inflows was more 
than sufficient to cover the small increase in the 
deficit on current account in the fourth quarter and 
the Canadian dollar strengthened further. By the 
close of the year the United States dollar was 
quoted at 97.37 cents, a net change of only 0.34 
cents from 1952, 


Bilateral Changes 


There were substantial changes in the bilateral 
distribution of Canada’s current transactions in 
1953. While both receipts and payments rose in 
transactions with the United States, current trans- 
actions with overseas countries generally indicate 
larger payments by Canada and lower receipts. The 
current account deficit with the United States rose 
by $75 million to $924 million, but the most im- 
portant factor in the deterioration of the current 
surplus was the decline in the surplus with over 
seas countries by $528 million to $485 million. 
Roughly one half of this change occurred in trans- 
actions with the sterling area. 


The effect of these changes was to raise the 
share of the United States in total exports and 
current receipts but to lower slightly her share 
in current payments by Canada. In 1953 current 
receipts from the United States were 62 per cent of 
all current receipts, while current payments to the 
United States were 73 per cent of all current 
payments (both figures exclude Mutual Aid). The 
former proportion is substantially higher than that 
prevailing in the earlier post-war years. 


The decrease in the surplus with overseas 
countries was distributed over each of the countries 
or areas Shown in the balance of payments. The 
surplus with the United Kingdom fell by $246 million 
to $142 million; this is the lowest surplus since the 
war except for the unusually small surplus of 1950. 
Virtually the same type of statement can be made 
for the current balance with other sterling area 
countries and other OHFEC countries. The surplus 
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with the remaining overseas countries, though con- 
siderably reduced from 1952, has remained above 
those of any other post-war year. This reflects in 
particular a large export balance with Japan in 1953. 


Looking at these changes in another way, over- 
seas countries generally improved their current 
account position with Canada by a reduction in 
purchases from Canada and larger sales to Canada. 
These countries had experienced particularly large 
deficits with Canada in the early post-war years 


when their reconstruction needs were great and 


export credits and loans extended by the Canadian 
Government had been an important factor in main- 
taining their purchases in Canada. In 1950 Canada’s 
surplus with overseas countries was virtually eli- 
minated, but transactions in 1951 increased the 
surplus to $434 million. Large exports of grains in 
particular raised the surplus with overseas countries 
in 1952 to $1,013 million, second only to that of 
1947. The main factor in reducing this surplus in 
1953 was a fall in Canadian exports of $299 million 
and a rise in imports of $130 million. An important 
contributory factor was the change from a surplus 
for Canada on invisibles of $53 million to a deficit 
of $46 million. The surplus of $485 million withover 
seas countries is roughly comparable in total to 
that of 1951 although the area _ distributionis 
different. 


Both exports to and imports from the United 
States were higher in 1953, but the more rapid 
increase in imports led to an increase in the trade 
deficit by $117 million. The deficit on invisibles 
was reduced, however, by $42 million. These oppo- 
site movements raised the deficit with the United 
States by $75 million to $924 million, a figure not 
far from the 1951 deficit with the United States but 
well below the post-war peak of 1947. 


Exchange transfers in settlement of overseas 
balances dropped from the record post-war figure 
of $1,007 million in 1952 to $624 million in 1953. 
In the former year, Canada’s current account surplus 
of $1,013 million with overseas countries was partly 
offset by a small net capital export to these coun- 
tries. While the current surpluses declined by $528 
million to $485 million in 1953, there was a sig- 
nificant net import of capital from overseas of $139 
million. AS a consequence of these transactions 
Canada had net multilateral receipts of $624 million 
available in the United States account. The receipt 
by Canada in 1953 of multilateral settlements in 
excess of the net balance of goods and services 
provided to overseas countries represents in part a 
settlement of earlier current account deficits of 
these countries financed through the extension of 
loans now being repaid. But it also reflects the use 
by some of these countries of the resources avail- 
able to them, for investment in the Canadian econo- 
my rather than for imports on the scale of the pre- 
vious year. 


ne 
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STATEMENT 4. Summary of Current Account Balances between Canada and 
the Principal Countries and Areas, 1946-1953 


(Millions of dollars) 


Country or Area 


Changes in the Current Account 


Merchandise trade 


The most important factor leading to the sharp 
reversal from a surplus to a deficit on trade account 
was the continued rise in import volume. A slight 
decrease in export volume and some deterioration 
in the terms of trade also contributed to the appear- 
ance of the deficit on trade. 


Unadjusted trade returns indicate a rise of 8.7% 
in the value of imports. This was due solely to an 
increase of 9.4% in the volume of imports; import 
prices were 0.9% lower in 1953 as a whole. The value 
of domestic exports fell by 4.3%. The larger part of 
this decline was due to a fall of 2.9% in export 
prices, while the volume of exports was down 
slightly by 1.5%. 


The volume of imports has risen rapidly in each 
of the past four years and been the most important 
change leading to the deficits characteristic of this 
period. The marked decline in import prices in 1952, 
combined with a muchlarger volume of grain exports, 
had offset the effects of rising import volume and 
led to a current account surplus in that year. The 
continued rise of import volume led to a sudden and 
large reversal of the trade balance in 1953, in the 
absence of further improvement in the terms of 
trade or in export volume. The growth in import 
volume was checked after the middle of the year, 
however, and in the fourth quarter both export and 
import volume fell below the corresponding 1952 
levels. Price movements have been relatively small 
Since the first quarter of 1952. Export prices fell 
Slowly but steadily throughout the succeeding 
quarters of 1952 and 1953, while import prices fell 
through most of 1952 but have shown firmness in 
1953 and were at a slightly higher level at the end 
of the year than at the beginning. On an annual 
basis the effect of price changes was to lead to 
Some worsening of the terms of trade as compared 
to 1952. The terms of trade in 1953, however, were 
Still substantially better than those of any year 
from 1948 to 1951. This is a reflection of the fact 


ae 


that the rapid rise in export and import prices in 
1951 has since been largely reversed for imports 
but not for exports; import prices in 1952 and 1953 
were about the 1950 average, while export prices 
were well over that average. 


The decline in export prices affected all groups 
of exports except the iron and steel and non-metallic 
mineral groups. Price declines affected a number 
of Canada’s important exports, although this was 
by no means uniform. The slight decrease in export 
volume affected five of the eight broad groups of 
exports; but the groups comprising non-ferrous 
metals, chemicals and miscellaneous products 
were higher and. newsprint paper volume was slightly 
greater, The volume of wheat exports was lower, 
however, particularly in the fourth quarter and many 
manufactured items were down sharply in volume. 


The decrease in export values was spread over 
a number of leading commodities. The improved 
Supply situation abroad was an important factor in 
the decline of wheat exports by $53 million, but the 
1953 total of $568 million was above that of any 
post-war year except 1952. Sales of wood pulp, 
pulpwood and planks and boards also fell, due 
partly to lower average prices, but newsprint paper 
rose by $27 million to an all-time peak of $619 
million. Exports of aluminum, copper and nickel 
were higher, but the lower values: of zinc and lead 
exports more than offset these gains. The latter two 
exports were particularly affected by low prices. 
There were some substantial decreases in the value 
of exports of manufactured goods. Exports of auto- 
mobiles were well below the exceptional levels of 
1952. Unusually high sales in earlier years, com- 
bined with declining farm income in the United States 
and exchange difficulties overseas, contributed to 
the decline in exports of farm implements. 


The decrease in exports was concentrated in 
overseas markets, affecting such products as grains, 
metals, forest products, and automobiles. Larger 


For most groups of imports, prices were only 
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grain supplies in importing countries and in other 
exporting countries reduced overseas demand for 
Canadian grains. Competition was sharper for some 
products, such as several base metals. Import con- 
trols continued to limit access to Commonwealth 
markets, particularly for manufactures. Exports of 
grains to the United Kingdom were higher in the 
full year, particularly exports of barley, and in- 
creases occurred in some other products. But sharp 
decreases in exports of beef, lumber, zinc, and 
aluminum more than offset these increases. Some 
of these decreases relate to increased competition 
or lower prices but some were due to special cir- 
cumstances. The decrease in exports of beef reflects 
the termination of a special arrangement effected at 
the time of the hoof and mouth disease. Lower 
exports of aluminum reflect agreement to divert to 
the United States production which had been con- 
tracted for sale to the United Kingdom. 


Exports were lower to each of the other overseas 
areas shown in the balance of payments. Most of 
the sterling area countries took lower exports in 
1953. The major exceptions were the Union of South 
Africa and Pakistan. Large exports of wheat, some 
of which were financed under the Colombo Plan, 
raised exports to the latter country. Exports to 
OEEC countries in Europe and their dependencies 
fell sharply. The drop in exports of grains to these 
countries was the major factor in the overall de- 
cline. Exports to Canada’s third largest market in 
1952, namely Belgium, were sharply reduced because 
of lower grain purchases, All of the other major 
markets in this group of countries reduced their 
total purchases from Canada, with the exception of 
the Netherlands and Switzerland, Exports to Latin 
America were also greatly reduced, with large de- 
creases to Brazil, Cuba and Mexico. The major 
reduction in exports to Latin America occurred in 
automobiles and parts. Exports to remaining foreign 
countries were generally lower, The major exceptions 
were Japan and Korea; the former was Canada’s 
third largest export market in 1953. 


In contrast to overseas markets, the United 
States increased her purchases from Canada. With 
prices somewhat lower, the increase in value re- 
flected an appreciable increase in volume. Seven of 
the nine groups of exports to the United States were 
higher in value in 1953. Agriculture and vegetable 
products declined mainly because feed grains and 
other fodders were more plentiful in the United 
States. The largest increase was in exports of non- 
ferrous metals, reflecting a diversion from overseas 
markets to the United States. The volume of such 
exports was up Sharply, while prices were lower on 
the average, Lead and zinc were the only major 
metals to show a decrease in value of exports to 
the United States, but the volume of the latter rose 
sharply. Newsprint, the major export to that market, 
was higher mainly because of higher average prices. 
Planks and boards were also up,reflecting increased 
construction activity in the United States. Exports 
of farm implements were lower. 


slightly different from the 1952 levels. Group price © 
indexes were substantially lower for fibres and 
textiles and the miscellaneous products group. 
Volume indexes were significantly higher in all © 
import groups except non-metallic minerals. Parti- 
cularly sharp volume increases occurred in fibres 
and textiles, wood products, non-ferrous metals, 
chemicals, and miscellaneous products. Although the © 
percentage change in value and volume in the iron 
and products group was not as great as in someother 
groups, the very large proportion of total imports 
in the group give changes in it a predominant effect — 
on the import totals. Iron and steel products were 
35% of the total value of imports in 1953; volume 
rose by 6% in 1953. 


The increase in imports was spread over a wide 
range of products. Substantial increases occurred 
in imports of producers’ investment goods such as 
machinery and electrical apparatus. There were 
large increases in imports of consumer durables, 
particularly automobiles, and of non-durables such 
as textile products. Imports of a variety of indus- 
trial materials were also higher, 


These increases are of course closely related 
to the heavy spending on consumption and invest- 
ment which characterized the Canadian economy ~ 
in 1953. Business inventories were rising in the 
first three quarters of 1953 and machinery and 
equipment expenditures in Canada were at very high 
levels in this period. In the fourth quarter there was 
some levelling out and decreases in some of these 
types of expenditures, which in turn led to decreased — 
imports. But all of these types of expenditures 
remained at very high levels and personal con- © 
sumption continued to rise throughout the whole 
period. 


Import volume from the United States increased 
by almost 8%. The value and volume of six of the 
nine import groups were higher, and the decreases 
in agriculture and vegetable products and fibres and 
textiles were due solely to lower prices. Major 
increases occurred in the value of imports of elec- — 
trical apparatus and automobiles and parts, while — 
a number of other consumer and investment goods 
were higher. Imports of coal, however, have been 
decreasing because of competition from other fuels 
in Canada. 


Unlike the decrease in exports to these coun- 
tries, imports from overseas countries generally 
rose. Imports from the United Kingdom accounted 
for most of this increase. The increase in imports 
of wool products from the United Kingdom was 
especially great. Increased imports from the United © 
Kingdom included many investment goods and con- © 
sumer durables, such as machinery and automobiles. — 
European countries increased their exports of a 
wide variety of finished goods to Canada. Germany 
and the Netherlands showed the greatest gains in 
sales to Canada, with textiles and machinery playing — 
an important part. Imports from other sterling area 
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STATEMENT 5. Prices, Physical Volume and Terms of Trade of Domestic Exports and Imports 
(1948 = 100) 


Year and Quarter 


of 
mate 


Volume Indexes 


Seen © 
WOOD 


RAO, 


vue oe 
mm COW 


Note. Indexes indicate movements in unadjusted trade data. 


countries did not participate in the general increase 
while those from Latin America were moderately 
higher. Very low prices for some industrial materials 
tended to keep imports from these two latter areas 
from rising, and as primary producers they did not 
share to any great extent in the increase in imports 
of investment goods and other manufactures. 


The values and indexes referred to in this 
section are for unadjusted trade returns. When used 
in the balance of payments, merchandise trade is 
adjusted for non-commercial items, defence pay- 
ments, and duplication with other parts of the current 
account. In 1952 and 1953 these adjustments re- 
duced exports by about $20 million in each year 
and imports by about $180 million in each year, as 
Shown in statement 6. Thus changes in exports, 
imports, and in the trade balance will be about the 
Same in both adjusted and unadjusted trade data; 
but the balances themselves will differ in eacn 
year, the adjusted balance showing a larger surplus 


or smaller deficit than that appearing in Custems 
trade returns.! While the effects of such adjustments 
can be important for the current account balance, 
their effects on total imports or exports are small. 


The value of non-monetary gold available for 
export fell from $150 million.in 1952 to $144 million. 
Production was higher in the first half of 1953, but 
the effects of the strike on second half production 
more than offset this gain. As in 1952, the discount 
on the U.S. dollar in terms of Canadian funds con- 
tinued to limit the Canadian dollar value of gold 
production available for export. Since November 1, 
1951, this item has included not only the sales by 
the Mint to the Exchange Fund and a small amount 
exported in the form of concentrates, but also sales 
abroad of commercial gold by producers. Increases 
in stocks held at the Mint in safekeeping for the 
mines are excluded. 

1. In contrast to the adjustments in 1952 and 1953, 
those in 1951 resulted in a deduction from exports of 
about $15 million and an addition to imports of about 
the same amount. 


STATEMENT 6. Adjustments to Commodity Trade, 1952 and 1953 
(trade with all countries in millions of dollars) 


Exports 


Domestic exports in trade returns.. 
Exports of foreign produce ............ 
ELOULAINOXD OFS ot 5. .cac0becueaca neests 


Adjustments: 
PEOURISE XPOS. -....c.ccconsdeacecescccsies 
Settlers’ effects 


Sater reer ecaeresensascoces 


Sas aeereracesentace 


Adjustments: 


4,151.8] Merchandise imports (adjusted)... 


Tourist imports 
Settlers’ effects. 
Advertising ...... 
WaArCROUS INGs.c. te. cree te easteswentecese 
All other adjustments ................ 


Total adjustments .................. 
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STATEMENT 7. Summary of Changes in the Principal Elements of Canada’s Current Account 
with All Countries, 1953 


(Millions of dollars) 


Account 


ESXDOLES) (AC USEC) Weretces erate cetes renee ee ee ee eee 
imports: (adjusted ) ee secre ee eee cee 


Balance on commodity trade... cccesecccececececoues 


Gold production available for export ...............ceeeeeeeeee 
rave l<CX PONG IUTCS eccesseccvecccesecueccerestesoceeee cence see certeee 
Interestvande dividend swe ssw, scene tener a cee 
Freightiand Shipping sere cssccesesccsteseostetesettee tose ccecectees 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds ...............ccsececeseseees 
Allvother!current tranSactions ests terse cseereeeeencee 


1. Excluding Canadian Mutual Aid to NATO Countries. 


2. Subject to revision. 


Travel expenditures 


In contrast to the stability in the expenditures 
by United States travellers in Canada for some 
years,there was an appreciable rise of 10% in 1953. 
While Canadian expenditures on travel in the United 
States continued to increase, the rate of increase 
was much less than in recent years. Consequently 
the size of the deficit with the United States was 
cut significantly from $37 million to $25 inillion 
The reduction in the deficit with all countries to 
$63 million was slight as Canadian expenditures 
on travel in overseas countries again rose sharply 
to $38 million. 


The largest changes in the movements and ex- 
penditures of United States travellers to Canada 
occurred in automobile travel, particularly in groups 
of visitors entering by automobile under customs 
permits for visits of two days or more. This group 
of visitors spent more than in the previous year but 
the average length of visit was not much different. 
This relative stability in the length of visit con- 
trasts with a declining trend which was interrupted 
in 1952. But there were also more visitors by car 
staying for short periods. The expenditures of 
visitors travelling to Canada by airplane and by 
bus also rose while there was a decline in both the 
number and expenditures of train travellers. 


The number of automobiles and levels of incomes 
in the United States were higher than ever before 
in 1953. In the summer months of 1953 there was 
only a slight premium on the Canadian dollar in 
contrast to the larger premium which prevailed 
during the travel season of 1952. The rate of in- 
crease in the expenditures in Canada of United 


1950 1951 1952 19532 


= 187 
+ 359 
- 546 
- 6 
+ 3 
5 22 
- 53 
+ 10 


States travellers of 10% was about the same rate 
of increase as in United States travel expenditures 
in all countries. While the rate of increase in Canada 
was less than the rate of increase in expenditures 
in Europe it was more than in Central America and 
the Caribbean areaS where increases were small. 


The increase in travel expenditures of Cana- 
dians in the United States of 4% follows increases 
which had been continuing since 1949 at consider- 
ably higher rates, for example a rise of almost 20% 
in 1952. Factors behind the growth since 1948 were 
relaxations and the final removal of all exchange 
restrictions on travel involving expenditures of 
United States dollars, the growth in ownership of 
automobiles in Canada and generally expanding 
incomes and living standards. Shopping attractions 
in the United States also became a more influential 
stimulant to Canadian travel to the United States 
once restrictions on expenditures were removed, 
and finally the premium on the Canadian dollar in 
1952 and 1953 has introduced another important 
factor in recent years which contrasts with the 
substantial discount on the Canadian dollar charac- 
teristic in 1950 and 1951. 


The increase in the expenditures of Canadians 
returning from the United States by automobile was 
12% in 1953 and expenditures by air travellers rose 
even more sharply. The rise in total expenditures 
by Canadian travellers was moderated however by 
declines in expenditures of travellers by train and 
bus. There was a sharp increase in purchases in 
the United States declared by returning Canadians 
under the $100.00 exemption privilege. These rose 
by $6 million to $72 million, an increase which in 
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STATEMENT 8. International Travel Expenditures between Canada and Other Countries, 1948 -1953 
(Millions of dollars) 


Account with 


Year United States 


Account with 
Overseas Countries 


Account with 
All Countries 


Receipts |Payments 


nore meee ee ee eee enerenerenessrereeoees 


Oe eer er ere eer errr rrr 


nee ee meena ee eenccwensscerseneeeeenees 


PRO n ee ere ee ee eee eeweseneaeeseseseeeees 


Senne e Coenen eres ereseseresscecereesses 


Snot erersene ne seereecnsconesersaeees 


Receipts |Payments Net Receipts 
Py =7" 9 279 + 145 
28 - 10 285 + 92 
33 - 18 275 + 49 
34 - 18 274 =ne6 
47 = Px 275 - 66 
58 - 38 - 63 


1. Subject to revision. 


itself makes up almost one-half of the rise in total 
expenditures in the United States by Canadian 
travellers. 


The mse of 23% in expenditures by Canadian 
travellers in overseas countries was relatively 
large and was enough to offset most of the reduction 
in the deficit with the United States. The Coronation 
in the United Kingdom was a stimulant to overseas 
travel early in the season. Increasing transportation 
facilities, including tourist flights by air, and rising 
incomes in Canada have broadened the group of 
Canadians travelling overseas. A small rise occur- 
red in expenditures of overseas travellers in Canada. 


Income account 


Net payments for interest and dividends fell by 
$22 million to $246 million. This is a smaller deficit 
on income account than in any post-war year except 
1946 and contrasts with the rising trend of Canada’s 
balance of international indebtedness. Interest 
receipts were somewhat higher in 1953 but the main 
factor in raising receipts was sharply increased 
dividend receipts. This was particularly the case 
for receipts of dividends from subsidiaries in the 
United States and Other Sterling Area countries. 
Dividend payments were lower, particularly those 


_ to the United States, but larger payments of interest 


offset part of this. Dividends paid out continued 
to be substantially less than the total earnings 
accruing to non-resident shareholders. Earnings 
retained in companies are not included in the income 
item of the current account. 


Since 1950 the deficit on income account has 
been steadily and sharply reduced. The major factor 
in the rise of interest receipts since 1950 has been 


interest on government loans, although the increased 
income of the Exchange Fund since 1950 has also 
played a role. The sharp increases in dividend 
receipts in 1952 and 1953 are partly due to higher 
eamings of Canadian subsidiaries abroad, but to an 
important degree they also reflect decisions to 
transfer accumulated past earnings which had been 
left abroad. The rise in interest payments in the 
last few years reflects the large net new issues 
placed abroad and higher interest rates on the 
borrowings of recent years. 


The largest item in the income account is divi- 
dend payments abroad. These payments have fallen 
steadily since the very high level reached in 1950. 
The fall from 1950 to 1951 was partly a matter of 
timing; the large payments in the fourth quarter of 
1950 were due in part to administrative changes by 
the exchange control which, among other things, 
permitted remittance of earnings on a quarterly 
rather than annual basis. The decreases in payments 
in 1952 and 1953 reflect a number of factors. In 
1952 the decrease was almost wholly limited to 
subsidiaries of United States concerns in Canada, 
In 1953 lower payments were made both by subsidi- 
aries and by Canadian owned corporations in which 
there is a non-resident interest. The decrease in 
1953 was concentrated in the last half of the year. 
It might have been Significantly greater had it not 
been for a number of cases of transfer of accumu- 
lated earings. While corporation earningS were 
generally maintained, in some cases the decreases 
represent lower earnings, which led to smaller trans- 
fers to parents or cuts in dividend rates; in other 
cases the decreases reflect decisions to retain 
earnings to finance investment programmes’ in 
Canada. The sharpest decreases in dividend trans- 
fers abroad occurred in the case of a number of 
mining companies, whose earnings were lower 
because of the drop in metal prices. 
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STATEMENT 9. Receipts and Payments of 
Interest and Dividends between Canada and 
All Countries, 1950-1953 


(Millions of dollars) 


Dividends | Interest | Dividends 


Year Balance 


1. Subject to revision. 


It is interesting to note that the relative im- 
portance of interest and dividends has declined 
considerably over the years. In 1938-39 interest 


and dividend payments amounted to 22 per cent of 
total current receipts; in 1926-30 they were 18 per 
cent. In the years from 1946-51 as a whole they had 
fallen to only 9 per cent, and this was further re- 
duced to 7 per cent in 1952 and 1953. As in past 
years, however, net payments of interest and divi- 
dends contifues to be the largest single deficit 
account. 


Freight and shipping account 


Canada’s freight ana shipping account resulted 
in a deficit of $45 million in 1953,compared with a 
surplus of $8 million in the previous year and small 
deficits in the two preceding years. Before that for 
a number of years there were substantial surpluses 


arising partly from the operations of the large Ca- — 


nadian Merchant Fleet which still existed at that 
time. 


STATEMENT 10. Freight and Shipping Transactions between Canada and Other Countries, 1950-1953 
(Millions of dollars) 


Receipts by Canada 


Ocean Shipping: 
Canadian ships: 
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Inter-port revenues 
Sub-T otal 


Expenditures of foreign ships in Canada .............sssesesccsscseeeeeeee 


Gross Shipping Receipts 


Inland freightvon exports (.cteies-ccsecssssace ccecesetoceecsnavasveactecs socentacssanns 
TntranSit rE Venus: Viscceccccsvere sc scowsceesstovarecscasecdecoceveesecevsvscsereaesonsees 


Other receipts 


Gross Receipts (Table I, item AG) ....................ssssssccceeeeeees 


Payments by Canada 


Ocean Shipping: 
Expenditures abroad of Canadian shipping companies 


Charter DAYMENES (Mee cercea oirss chetes scsccsovanavuaceuncectucatesveerenvomtiseccsce 
Freight on imports via Canadian ports ...........sssssscscccccecscsseseees 


Gross Shipping Payments ..................:ssccssssseseecssessssseesssceneeee 


Inland Rail Freight in U.S. on Imports: 
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1. Subject to revision. 
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The change in the freight account like that in the 


whole current account of the balance of payments 


took the form of an increase in the deficit with the 
United States and reductions in the balance of re- 
ceipts in each of the United Kingdom, Other OREC 
Countries and Other Foreign Countries. The appear- 
ance of a deficit in 1953 is, of course, related to 
the trends on commodity account involving a much 
larger volume of imports and a small reduction in 
the volume of exports. But moderating the payments 
for freight on the larger volume of imports were 
changes in the composition of trade and some re- 
ductions in ocean rates. Also contributing a con- 
Siderable part to the reduction in receipts was a 
decline in the income of Canadian shipping com- 
panies with a reduction in the Canadian operated 
fleet and lower ocean rates, 


The largest part of the change to a deficit with 
all countries was due to a contraction in receipts of 
$50 million. Two-fifths of this was due to a drop of 
Some 20 per cent in the revenues of Canadian 
shipping companies which appear in the balance of 
payments. Most of the remaining drop was in inland 
freight receipts which declined by more than 10 per 
cent. This was chiefly a reduction in the earnings 
of Canadian transportation concerns carrying a re- 
duced volume of exports to Canadian ocean ports 
for overseas delivery. Earnings on export traffic 
to the United States border were relatively well 
maintained. 


Inberitances and migrants’ funds 


Net transfers of inheritances and migrants funds’ 
which showed a deficit of $9 million in 1952, were 
almost in balance in 1953. The number of immigrants 
was about the same as in 1952, but average trans- 
fers were greater and immigrants’ funds rose to a 
post-war peak of $75 million. Exchange restrictions 
in anumber of countries continue to limit the amounts 
of funds which can be transferred by immigrants. 
Emigrants’ funds were somewhat less than the high 


| levels of 1952. The removal of all controls on the 


transfer of funds from Canada, and an increase in 
the number of emigrants, had raised transfers greatly 
in 1952. 


Miscellaneous current transactions 


As in 1952, all other current transactions re- 
Sulted in a deficit second only to that of the interest 
and dividends account. A more rapid rise in pay- 
ments than in receipts increased the deficit for the 
varied transactions by $33 million to $173 million. 
The full extent of this change occurred in govern- 


~ ment transactions. These particular payments abroad 


by the Government of Canada rose sharply, and more 


_ than offset increased spending in Canada by foreign 


governments. The government transactions shown 


in this account exclude merchandise transactions, 


Canadian Mutual Aid to NATO countries, and the 
Servicing of Government debt. 


Increased defence spending in Canada by the 
United States Government was the major factor in 
‘Taising receipts. Canadian Government spending 
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abroad was substantially higher in 1953. Official 
contributions rose by $8 million to $24 million. Most 
of this consists of payments under the Colombo 
Plan. Such payments are, for the most part, an offset 
to merchandise exports. Other ‘payments included 
those for flood relief in Europe and the United 
Nations Korean Relief Agency. Participation in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization resulted in 
increased expenditures in the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe. This involved such items as pay- 
ments for the maintenance of forces and contribu- 
tions to joint defence costs. Apart from the current 
costs involved in Korea, a special payment was 
made in 1953 for supplies and services secured 
from other participants. This latter payment, which 
is recorded in the account with the United Kingdom, 
was the most important factor in the sharp rise of 
miscellaneous government payments. A number of 
other government expenditures, such as those for 
representation abroad, were also higher in 1953. 


Personal and institutional remittances were 
somewhat higher in 1953. The large number of recent 
immigrants living in Canada has contributed to a 
general rise. There were also in 1953 private re- 
mittances to the United Kingdom and Holland for 
flood relief. Remittances by United States technical 
workers and military personnel in Canada have kept 
payments at high levels in recent years. Miscel- 
laneous income includes a variety of income trans- 
fers which cannot be classified in the interest and 
dividends account. Prominent on the receipts side 
are profits of insurance companies and banks from 
the operation of branches abroad, while among the 
more important payments are estate and trust income 
and interest on other than bonded debt. This last 
item has risen rapidly in recent years as subsidi- 
aries in Canada have increased their borrowing from 
related companies abroad. 


The usual large deficit in the miscellaneous 
transactions account is due mainly to business 
services and other transactions. The term busine3s 
services covers a wide variety of items which, 
however, do not lend themselves easily to classi- 
fication. It includes, for example, receipts and 
payments for royalties, patents and copyrights, 
charges for administration and management, com- 
missions, fees, and similar items. Preliminary 
estimates indicate both higher receipts and pay- 
ments in 1953. These services are associated in 
part with the increased tempo of direct investment 
in Canada and Canadian direct investment abroad, 
but they also reflect the very high levels of other 
investment in Canada, and of international trade 
and production generally. To some extent they 
represent the costs of borrowing highly developed 
techniques from abroad, in the same way that interest 
and dividend payments represent the charges on 
capital borrowed from abroad. 


The ‘‘other transactions’’ referred to in statement 
11 cover such items as various international service 
transactions of the railways and airlines (except for 
freight and passenger transactions and interest and 
dividends), and payments and receipts for insurance, 
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STATEMENT 11. Miscellaneous Current Transactions with All Countries h 


Revised 1952 and Preliminary 1953 ; 
(Millions of dollars) 


OPiicial "COntHIDULTONS ssecccccee ceeecresteteecscoccrrtersoemetiese cee 
GOVErnment, WanSaCtlOnsS.clsO. Dierce-c<--ccctascet ss seseere senses 
Personal and institutional remittances...................06+ 
Miscellaneous: incOmelen eee cra eee rere ae 
Business services and other transactions? .............. 


Total (Table I, items All and B9, 11)................. 


Receipts 


Payments Receipts Balance 


1. Including transfers of branch profits by insurance cOmpanies and banks. 

2. Comparisons with previously published data for 1951 should take account of a downward revision of about 
$30 million in both receipts and payments for that year. This revision, affecting transactions with the United States, has 
not been carried into the data for 1951 in this report pending further analysis. 


film rentals, the income of commuters and migrant 
labour, and trade union transfers. Net payments by 
the railways, which are the largest transfers in this 
group, were lower in 1953. This reflects in part 
improved operations on their lines in the United 
States. 


Defence Expenditures and the Balance of Payments 


Canadian expenditures on defence activities 
since mid-1950 have had profound effects on the 
balance of payments both directly and indirectly. 
The direct impact is measured in three ways;namely, 
payments on defence contracts, Mutual Aid to NATO 
countries, and government service payments. At 
the same time there have been expenditures in 
Canada by other governments on procurements and 
on other defence activities. 


Abnormal movements of commodities on govern- 
ment account reappeared in substantial volume in 
1951. For balance of payments purposes, payments 
abroad on defence contracts by the Canadian Govern- 
ment have bee@ substituted for actual direct de- 
fence imports and there have been significant 
differences between times of payment and shipment. 
On the export side, similarly, receipts from other’ 
governments for defence orders in Canada have 
been substituted for exports on defence contracts, 
but the former have not diverged greatly in total 
from actual exports. This treatment, by taking pay- 
ments instead of movements of goods into the current 
account, avoids therefore the introduction of ab- 
normal capital account entries which are not related 
to normal commercial leads and lags. It also accounts 
for defence purchases abroad which are delivered 
directly overseas. This procedure gives, further- 
more, a better approximation to the actual values 
as finally determined, since the proper values to 
be assigned to shipments of these types are often 
not known at the time of shipment. 


These adjustments to import and export statis- 
tics, along with the usual adjustments for dupli- 
cation and non-commercial items, lead to a different 
merchandise trade balance than that shown in the 
regularly published trade statistics which are 
derived from Customs returns. The effects of such 
adjustments can be large in relation to a small 
current account balance, although they are small 
in relation to total imports or exports. It should be 
noted that the customary non-defence adjustments 
to trade deduct more from imports than from exports, 
so that the adjusted trade surplus will usually 
exceed that in Customs returns and a deficit will 
be smaller. But the effect of the adjustments for 
defence transactions has not been consistently in 
one direction. Both Customs data and adjusted data 
reflect, of course, the increase in imports and 
exports from defence contracts over the past several 
years. The timing of the change since 1950, however, 
is different in the two series. Starting in 1950 and 
becoming substantial in 1951 defence payments 
included advance payments and therefore exceeded 
actual imports, and the adjustment raised the deficit 
on commodity movements. Other adjustments to 
trade, however, had the effect of offsetting most of 
this. When deliveries on contracts increased in 
1952 and 1953 actual defence imports exceeded 
payments so that there were further deductions 
from Customs imports besides the other adjustments 
made to trade. Defence and other adjustments to 
trade in 1952 raisedthe surplus as shownin Customs 
returns, while in 1953 they lowered the deficit. 
Over the three years from 1951 to 1953 the defence 
adjustment has virtually cancelled out since pay- 
ments are the counterpart of commodity movements. 


Mutual Aid to NATO countries represents contri- — 
butions by the Canadian Government to North Atlantic 
Treaty countries under the Defence Appropriation 
Act. The contributions include shipments of equip- 
ment and supplies and the provision of air training 
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to European aircrews. The shipments are excluded 
from the export statistics published by the Bureau. 
They are included in total current receipts in annual 
statements in order to show the total of goods and 
services supplied to other countries. Since they 
are unilateral transactions, however, in the form of 
a contribution, they are offset by corresponding 


-entries in current payments. These transactions do 


not directly affect the current account balance and 
are not distributed by quarters or areas, 


From 1950 to 1953 inclusive such Mutual Aid 
amounted to approximately $648 million. Where, as 
was true earlier, it represented shipments of stocks, 
such stocks had to be replaced partly in the United 
States. More recently, current production has been 
contributing a growing portion of the Mutual Aid and 
this has direct effects on imports from other coun- 
tries. 


Government service receipts and payments for 
defence activities are included in the miscellaneous 
account. They make up a large part of the govern- 
ment portion of this account and for several years 
have been the most volatile elements in the miscel- 
laneous account. On the receipts side they include 
Such items as United States defence spending in 
Canada in connection with defence projects here. 
Payments include expenditures for maintenance of 
military personnel in Korea and Europe, and for 
Some supplies, equipment, and ammunition obtained 
and used overseas. 


These various types of defence expenditure 
have, on balance, contributed substantially to the 
deficits in the recent period as a whole, and more 
particularly in the years before 1953. Apart from 
the direct effects mentioned above, there have 
been a number of indirect effects on the current 
account balance which do not lend themselves 
easily to measurement. Some of these involve ex- 
penditures outside of Canada by contractors and 
some are more indirect. The defence programme 
Since 1950 has contributed to the buoyant levels 
of economic activity in Canada which have in turn 
led to the large increase in import volume. At the 
Same time, the defence activities of the United 
States and other countries have affected a number 
of exports of Canadian products as well as invisi- 
ble receipts. The definition of defence activities 
can, furthermore, be broadened to include other 
than those described above, 


Capital Movements 


The persistent capital inflows for long-term 
investment in Canada continued through 1953 to be 
the outstanding feature of the capital account in 
Canada’s balance of payments. A new development 
in the year, however, was the rapidly changing 
inter-relationship between interest rates in Canada 
and in the United States which appears to have had 
a marked effect on international portfolio security 
transactions. The growing strength of the Canadian 


_ 


dollar on the exchange markets in 1951-52 un 
doubtedly played animportant role in the substantial 
repatriation of government bonds which occurred in 
that period and indeed more than offset for non-resi- 
dent investors the decline in Ca nadian bond prices. 
It was, of course, also an important factor in the 
very heavy outward movements of private short- 
term capital through which Canada’s international 
accounts were balanced. The exchange rate played 
a much less decisive role in international security 
movements in 1953 while divergent conditions in the 
bond markets of Canada and the United States 
became of greater importance. 


Over the year as a whole, interest rates in both 
Canada and the United States rose slightly. Yields 
on representative Canadian and United States 
Government long-term bonds each rose an average of 
3 base points from December 1952 to December 1953, 
and the spread between them remained unchanged 
at 90 base points. In the course of the year, how- 
ever, marked differences developed. By May and 
June the spread had narrowed to 59 base points, 
In the six months ending in June, the average 
yield on United States Treasury 214/68 rose from 
2.68% to 3.11%, while that on Canada 3/66 rose 
only from 3.58% to 3.70%. Over the last half of the 
year, interest rates fell and in December the yields 
averaged 2.72% on the United States and 3.61% on 
the Canadian issues. The principal developments 
in the second quarter, when heavy liquidation of 
United States holdings of Canadian government 
bonds occurred and when sales of new Canadian 
issues in that country contracted sharply, may be 
of special interest. In mid-April announcement was 
made of a new issue of United States Government 
3%4% long-term bonds, which was followed near the 
end of the month by an increase in the interest 
rates charged by New York City banks. This led to 
a general re-appraisal of yields on public securi- 
ties, which was given further importance early in 
May by increases up to % per cent in rates on 
United States Government-backed home mortgages; 
the mortgage market is of particular significance 
to life insurance companies and other institutional 
lenders who are important holders of Canadian 
government bonds. There seems little doubt, that 
the altered relationship of yields in the two coun- 
tries and anticipated extension of activity in the 
United States home mortgage market were among 
the leading factors in the ensuing return of capital 
from Canada to the United States. Although for 
a time interest rates in the United States continued 
to rise, the Federal Reserve System adopted 
policies between May and July to ease pressure 
on the United States money market. These develop- 
ments had, as will be seen, sharp but short lived 
effects on the flows of capital between the United 
States and Canada, 


A particularly significant development in 1953 
was the net import of capital from overseas coun- 
tries amounting to $139 million. In only two other 
years since the war have net inflows occurred, and 
the amount involved in 1953 was more than double 
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the larger of these. While repayments on official 
loans accounted for a substantial part of the inflow, 
there were important transfers of private capital 
for direct and other long-term investment. 


Direct investments in Canada 


The net movement of capital into Canada for 
direct investment in foreign-controlled companies 
and branches increased to almost $400 million 
in 1953, a rise of 15% over 1952. These net inflows 
have increased year by year since the end of the 
war, and. over the period the annual rate has multi- 
plied tenfold. For the eight years as a whole 
nearly nine-tenths of these movements have been 
from the United States but those from the United 
Kingdom and other overseas countries have been 
growing recently and in 1953 were greater than in 
any two previous post-war years. 


Detail by major industrial groups to which there 
were net inward movements of United States direct 
investment capital aggregating $330 million in 
1953 will be found in statement 12. This statement 
also gives some indication of the factors contribu- 
ting to the growth in the aggregate book value of 
these investments which is provisionally estimated 
at about $496 million in 1953. Gross inflows for 


investment in United States-controlled petroleum 
(exploration, development and refining) and mining 
firms totalled $155 million and $104 million res- 
pectively and were at record levels. Inflows into 
transportation companies associated with these 
resource developments were somewhat smaller than 
in 1952, however, and as a result the inflows for 
mining and petroleum including related utilities 
were just about the same as in the previous year. 
In both years more than three-quarters of the gross 
inflows of United States direct investment capital 
were for these resource developments. Among other 
United States controlled industries drawing impor- 
tant amounts of additional capital were chemical, 
home appliance, and other manufacturing firms. 


Capital movements fordirect investment recorded 
in the balance of payments generally include 
transfers to concerns which are controlled by non- 
residents. Also included are some transfers to 
companies where control does not lie abroad but 
where the relationship of the foreign investors may 
be regarded as representing more than normal 
portfolio investment. In determining the cases to 
be given this special treatment, consideration is 
accorded such factors as the participation of major 
investors in similar businesses aproad or in the 
Canadian management, and size of investment. 


STATEMENT 12. United States Direct Investment in Canada, 1946-1953 
(Millions of dollars) 


Account 


Inflow of new capital: 
Petroleum exploration, development and refining............ 
TPPANS DOPCALL ON a oraeecc<ac ease aster ceo ee neat eee ee otis sade ace 
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Net capital inflow for direct investment (Table 1, item D1) 
Net other indentified capital movements affecting the in- 


vestment of U.S. residents in U.S.— controlled enterprises 


Net:capitaliinfll 0 witicse te esteg sakes eee cae ee eas 


Retention of profits, and other factors including revalua- 
tions, reclassifications, and similar accounting ad- 
JUSUMENUS crest ceccctcccctcn eters cite ra ee eR tee ee 


1. Included with other capital movements. 


2. This figure is affected by unusually large reclassifications between direct and portfolio investments. 


3. Provisional estimate subject to revision. 


Note. In addition to investment in new construction and new machinery and equipment included in gross domestic 


investment as published in the National Accounts, the above figures reflect investment in other forms and the acquisition 
of existing assets and resources of Canadians. For these and other reasons the series are not strictly comparable. 
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Statistics of Canada’s international investment 
position include as direct investment only those 
companies in which control is believed to actually 
rest with non-residents. In the reconciliation 
between the two sets of figures given in statement 
12 an adjustment is included in the item covering 
“‘net other identified capital movements affecting 


- the investment of U.S. residents in U.S.-controlled 


enterprises’’ to eliminate these special direct 
investment transactions.(The category also includes 
United States investment and disinvestment in 
Canada in controlled companies, taking such 
forms as portfolio security transactions and loans 
by unrelated interests.) Special inflows of the 
character discussed in this paragraph were of 
greater than usual significance in 1953 and were 
particularly large in the merchandising field, 


The rate of direct investment inflows from the 
United States declined during the year 1953 but the 
existence of large and non-recwring transactions 
in the early quarters makes it difficult to judge 
whether the annual upward trend in evidence 
throughout the post-war period is coming to a 
close. 


Inflows from the United Kingdom totalled $42 
million in 1953, an increase of $26 million over 
1952, In the seven years from 1946 to 1952 inclusive 
these transfers averaged only $13 million. The 
increasing flow of United Kingdom capitalto Canada 
is undoubtedly a reflection of the current policy 
of the British authorities to facilitate United 
Kingdom participation in Canadian development, and 
to provide dollars, within the limits of their re- 
Sources, for direct investment in productive enter- 
prises which will benefit the United Kingdom balance 
of payments. Important British investment in 1953 
took place in Canadian companies engaged in the 
manufacture of aircraft, electrical cables ,chemicals, 
and other products, and in petroleum and financial 
enterprises. 


Movements of investment capital from other 
Overseas countries also increased significantly 
in 1953, amounting to $26 million, or more than 
double the total for 1952. All of this amount came 
from European countries and was invested for the 
most part in the petroleum industry and in financial 
enterprises. 


In addition to the rise in direct investments 
in Canada from transfers of capital to Canada 
there was some growth in investments in Canada 
through the retention of earnings from existing 
investments. The growths of undistributed earnings 
accruing to international capital are not regarded as 
transactions in the construction of Canada’s balance 
of payments statements and consequently are not 
included in data on capital movements. 


Direct investment abroad 


Net outflows of capital from Canada for direct 
investment abroad continued at a high level in 


1953, totalling $56 million, but failed to equal 


the post-war record outflows of $77 million re- 
ported in 1952. Most of the decline occurred in 
capital exports to the United States, which were 
$16 million lower than in 1952, and to Latin America, 
Outflows of $15 million to other sterling area 
countries continued to be an important factor in 
the capital account with these countries, refleet- 
ing mainly expansion of alumina plant and facilities, 
As in previous years Canadian capital was invested 
in a variety of undertakings abroad including 
manufacturing, mining, petroleum, publishing and 
utilities. 


Trade in outstanding Canadian securities 


As in 1952 trade in outstanding Canadian se- 
curities between Canada and other countries in 
1953 led on balance to an outflow of capital and, 
taking the year as a whole, the general pattern of 
trading was much the same. There continued to be 
net repurchases of Canadian government bonds 
from the United States offset in part by net sales 
of securities of Canadian corporations. Both thesé 
movements took place on a reduced scale and the 
capital export to the United States fell to $80 
million in 1953, Residents of the United Kingdom 
and other overseas countries added to their holdings 
of both Canadian government and corporate securi- 
ties. There was a striking increase in net sales to 
the United Kingdom which totalled $27 million, 
and net sales of $22 million to other countries were 
also higher than in the previous year, 


Through the vear there were indications that 
the mixed pattern of trading which developed in 
mid-1951 and continued through 1952 might be 
coming to an end. After the long period of heavy 
repatriation, repurchases of government bonds fell 
sharply in the first quarter of the year. In the 
second quarter, the trend towards balance was 
broken by a sudden wave of repatriation from the 
United States, but it was resumed in the third 
quarter, and a sales balance was recorded in the 
final quarter of the year. The balance of trading in 
Canadian stocks between Canada and other countries 
also shifted over the year and while relatively 
heavy net sales to non-residents occurred in the 
early part of the year, a declining trend was in 
evidence, and there was net repatriation from all 
countries in the final quarter. 


Trading in outstanding Canadian securities 
between Canada and the United States resulted 
in a purchase balance of $80 million in 1953 compa- 
red with $104 million in 1952. The volume of 
transactions dropped by more than $200 million to 
about $625 million in 1953. The major contributor 
to the balance was net repurchases of Government 
of Canada direct and guaranteed issues aggregating 
$64 million, but such repatriation was some $90 
million lower than in 1952 and was the smallest 
annual repurchase balance since the tremendous 
sales of 1950. The reflux of the large capital 
inflows of 1950 appeared to have mainly occurred 
before the end of 1952 by which time United States 
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STATEMENT 13. Transactions in Canadian Securities between Canada and Other Countries, 1953 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 
(Millions of dollars) 


Account 


By Type of Security 
Bonds and Debentures: 


Government of Canadas GireCce csecccesctssccccsceseottanensscsectesstoresacass 


Government of Canada, guaranteed 
Provincial government (including guaranteed) ... 
Munieipal sg overnme ntiicccccccescecaect sc oaes-nenescccecenacocseseses 


Railways, not guaranteed by Government ....0............ceeeeeee nee 
Ot Her (COR DOPatlOns wecccecttneaccecectccetcccccataceaste cece seccsecccerstcctserthacccens 


Sub-total: Bonds and Debentures ......................sesescceseesseeees 


Commonjand Preference! SUOCKS 9 ..cccaccassacacecsacoacscecssacecesetscasetessusss 
Total (Table 1, items D3, 4, 5) ............2...eeeeeeceseeecereeeeeee 


By Country 


WM IFCAKStAtes seeks eee erence cree eaee wee ce cma necare decane eeetesenet cree te ueee 
Wimited ee ined Ome cow cock cece vescncu tons eeccs seen snccecteonc ncsaeanaeanetesettecsaces 
Other OBB GxC ountrics cic <sc cc ceresececatanc sess cecuse ratectanestusnesneatenacerseecase 
Other: © OUNEFICS 2-22 3 .osccc,ccaccoccsowcaceaccstacensconsnesseeser coset censacevanccacnsvasua 


PUPS GpQUArbe Tr. Fok cece cccad soceccccceecsss cece sane octhansoen trace Ueteeniane sontesaecasasecces 
SC CONG QUELLE <2. scctesacacescncveccacsusscsacesaccescssvanes=c eaves ersnsvecscavenetsaseacs 
FL Hin Quarter <.. 0.2. Seerescssescatcsttecscccsase eaceucenbecten ee ete me cencectccctoteessee mean 
FV OUrGH QUart er 7 <ccccccccsscecccacseosceesstetenesetecteseeersscccceccersscensesccetesetnesssee 


Total (Table 1, items D3, 4, 5) .............eeeseeceeeeeeeneneneeeee 


holdings of Government of Canada direct issues 
had fallen from the year-end peak of about $1,000 
million in 1950 to less than $750 million. The 
further repatriation which occurred in 1953 was 
heavily concentrated in the second quarter of the 
year when net repurchases exceed $47 million. This 
movement appears to have been mainly related to 
the striking changes which occurred at that time 
in the level of interest rates in the United States 
discussed earlier in this report. Net repurchases 
from United States residents of provincial and 
municipal bonds aggregated about $20 million in 
contrast to $30 million in 1952. But trading in 
Canadian corporation bonds which led to a sales 
balance of $15 million in 1952, resulted in a small 
repurchase balance in 1953. While most of the re- 
purchases of Government of Canada bonds represent- 
ed the reduction of international indebtedness pay- 
able in Canadian dollars only, trading in guaranteed, 
provincial and municipal issues included a sub- 
Stantial volume of bonds payable optionally or 
solely in foreign currencies. 


In contrast to the inflow of $66 million recorded 
from trade in outstanding Canadian stocks with the 
United States in 1952, these transactions led to an 
inflow of only $6 million in 1953, as Canadians 
became net buyers over the last six months of 
the year. 


feeererrrrrer ry 


Trade in 
Outstanding 
Issues 


Retirements 


The outstanding features in 1953 of trade in 
Canadian securities between Canada and the United 
States included the arresting in November of the 
long period of repatriation of Government of Canada 
direct and guaranteed debt. In each of the thirty-one 
months from April 1951 to October 1953, United 
States residents were, on balance, sellers of these 
bonds. Net Canadian repurchases in this period, 
heavily concentrated in the thirteen months ending 
October 1952 and in May and June 1953, totalled 
$339 million. These market transactions did not 
represent the full measure of repatriation as there 
were in addition important retirements. Also of 
significance was the changing attitude of United 
States investors to the stocks of Canadian corpora- 
tions, resulting in net outflows of capital over the 
last half of the year, although this trend was re- 
versed in the early months of 1954. Despite the 
outflow of capital as a result of international se- 
curity trading in 1953, total United States portfolio 
investment in Canada is estimated to have risen 
over the year from $3,215 million to approximately 
$3,355 million through the excess of sales of new 
issues over retirements and through growths in 
book values. 


A striking development in Canada’s international 
security trading in 1953 was the emergence of a 
sales balance of $27 million with the United King- 
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dom. Although sales balances occurred in most 
months since mid-1952, transactions for that year 
as a whole led to a small purchase balance, and 
the net capital inflow from trade in outstanding 
securities with the United Kingdom in 1953 was the 
first recorded since 1937. Taking into account new 
issues, retirements, and official war-time repatria- 
_ tion, it is necessary to go back to 1934 to find a 
' Capitai import from the United Kingdom on account 
of portfolio securities. In the intervening eighteen 
years there were capital outflows from Canada of 
the order of $1.4 billion from all security trans- 
actions including about $0.7 billion of official 
repatriation. The corresponding inflow of $27 million 
in 1953 was not large in relation either to the 
preceding outflows or to United Kingdom portfolio 
investments in Canada aggregating somewhat over 
$1.2 billion. It represents, however, a significant 
change from the period when, beset by problems of 
war finance and other currency difficulties, the 
United Kingdom’s overseas investments underwent 
drastic liquidation despite the substantial war and 
post-war aid extended by the United States and 
Canada. In addition to the purchases in 1953 of 
$7 million of Canadian equity securities, included 
in the above totals, United Kingdom residents also 
transferred increased amounts of capital for parti- 
Cipation in the canadian economy through direct- 
investment in British-controlled enterprises. 


Among the background factors to security trading 
with the United Kingdom, was the conclusion of an 
agreement covering repayment of the Canadian 
interest-free loan of 1942 discussed later in this 
report. As a result of this agreement the authorities 
in the United Kingdom have withdrawn the restric- 
tions previously imposed on the switching abroad 
of Canadian securities. The volume of trading in 
outstanding Canadian securities between Canada 
and the United Kingdom which had risen from less 
than $25 million in 1951 to over $40 million in 
1952 rose to over $70 million in 1953. 


An increase in gross repurchases of Canadian 
stocks from the United Kingdom might have been 
expected as a result of the relaxation of United 
Kingdom restrictions on switching. No significant 
increase is apparent in the trading statistics, but 
this is because a sharp decline occurred in the 
rate of liquidation of British holdings of a Cana- 
dian railway stock. Canadian repurchases of all 
other Canadian stocks more than doubled in 1953. 
Transactions in railway stock were themselves an 
important factor in the change in stock trading 
from a repurchase balance of nearly $6 million in 
1952 to a sales balance of $7 million in 1953. 


Trading with overseas countries other than the 
United Kingdom also led to a substantial sales 
balance of $22 million. This was an increase of $9 
million over 1952 and, with the exception of 1951, 
was the highest level recorded in the Bureau’s 
Series. While net sales of Canadian stocks fell 
slightly from 1952, there was a marked increase in 
Sales of Canadian bonds of all classes of debtors. 


a 


More extensive analysis of Canada’s inter- 
national security transactions will be found in the 
D.B.S. report on ‘‘Sales and Purchases of Securities 
between Canada and other countries, December 
1953, and Review of Trade during 1953,”” 


New issues and retirements of Canadian securities 


The proceeds of new issues of Canadian secu- 
rities sold to non-residents totalled $342 million 
in 1953, an increase of $26 million over the prece- 
ding year. Retirements which were dominated by a 
Special transaction for Government account. in- 
creased by $53 million, to total $142 million in 
1953. As a result the net inflow from new issues 
and retirements of $200 million was some $27 
million lower than in 1952, 


About 30 per cent of the increase of $800 
million in outstanding Canadian provincial, muni- 
cipal and corporate funded debt in 1953 originated 
from net new issues to non-residents, Nearly half 
of the net provincial borrowings were from abroad, 
as were over a quarter of municipal needs. Inthe 
case of Canadian corporations, somewhat less 
than one-fifth of the net financing in the form of 
funded debt was provided by non-residents. Between 
80 and 85 per cent of the bonds sold.abroad were 
payable optionally or solely in foreign currencies, 


Foreign participation in new issues of stock of 
Canadian corporations more than doubled in 1953 
to establish a new annual record for the post-war 
period of $47 million. 


Sales to non-residents of new Canadian issues 
were concentrated heavily in the first and last 
quarters of the year when a substantial volume of 
financing was done in the New York market. In the 
middle quarters of the year the volume of new 
Canadian issues in both domestic and foreign 
markets was very light. The rapid rise of long-term 
interest rates which occurred in the United States 
in the second quarter abruptly narrowed the spread 
between rates in the two countries. Towards the 
end of the third quarter United States bond prices 
rose, and the volume of issues placed by Canadian 
borrowers in the New York market rose in the 
final quarter of the year. 


Retirements of non-resident owned Canadian 
securities aggregating $142 million were dominated 
by the repurchase for Government account of $75 
million Canada 3/63 (external) loan negotiated in 
the second quarter. This transaction which coinci- 
ded in timing with the heavy trading mentioned 
earlier, was financed directly by a reduction of 
Canada’s official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange. 


Transactions in foreign securities 


Canadians continued on balance to dispose of 
United States and other foreign securities through 
sales abroad during 1953 as they have each year 
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since 1948. The trading turnover, which exceeded 
$200 million, was about one-third greater than in 
1952, and the net capital inflow rose from $12 
million to $21 million. Sales were largely to the 
United States, and they were concentrated at the 
year-end when Canadians participated in new issues 
of United States non-government bonds. 


Canadian purchases of foreign new issues, 
mainly bonds, totalling $23 million were $3 million 
higher than in 1952. Purchases of United States 
bonds accounted for $18 million of the total and 
issues of overseas countries for the balance. In 
contrast, the foreign new issues in which Canadians 
participated in 1952 were to a greater extent rela- 
ted to the financing of foreign corporations having 
interests in Canada or to the Canadian dollar 
financing of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 


Loans by Government of Canada 


Loans to overseas governments produced a 
larger net credit in Canada’s international accounts 
in 1953 than in any earlier year. Receipts totalled 
$87 million, including repayments from the United 
Kingdom of $14 million on the loan of 1946 and $50 
million on the interest free loan of 1942. The total 
compared with $56 million in 1952 when United 
Kingdom repayments amounted to $37 million. 


During the year, an agreement was reached 
between the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and of Canada providing for the final settlement 
of the Canadian interest-free loan of 1942. This 
loan, originally in the amount of $700 million, was 
to be reduced bycrediting against itdollars accruing 
to the United Kingdom from sales to non-residents 
of Canadian securities (payable in Canadian 
dollars) held by residents of the United Kingdom, 
together with proceeds of redemption ofany Canadian 
securities. Subsequently, it was agreed that 
certain new direct investments in Canada and the 
financing of an order for Canadian aircraft by 
United Kingdom residents could be offset against 
the amounts accruing for current payment. As a 
result of the new agreement signed in August which 
provided for an immediate payment reducing the 
amount outstanding to $150 million and for amorti- 
zation of the balance over the next five years, the 
United Kingdom is released from these repayment 
provisions, and the authorities there have with- 
drawn the special restrictions imposed on the 
switching abroad of Canadian securities. The 
overall effect of the new arrangements is to elimi- 
nate the generally self-balancing nature of the 
loan repayments, the security transactions, and 
the direct investment in Canada falling within the 
understanding. Consequently, as a general rule the 
switching in Canada or elsewhere abroad of United 
Kingdom holdings of Canadian securities does not 
now directly affect that country’s position, but 
reductions of these holdings augment its exchange 
resources, while repayments on the loan and trans- 
fers for direct investment in Canada represent a 
charge upon them. . 


Repayments from foreign governments have 
reduced Canada’s outstanding loans from $2,000 
million at the end of 1949 to $1,778 million in 1953. 
The loans to the United Kingdom included in these 
totals have fallen from $1,434 million to $1,292 
million in the same period. Of the total amount 
outstanding at the end of 1953, about 5 per cent 
represents loans on which payments are not 
currently being made. These loans, amounting to 
some $90 million, include nearly $31 million out- 
standing since shortly after World War I. 


Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners 


Non-residents reduced their holdings of Canadian — 
dollars (bank and other deposits, and treasury ~ 
bills) by $17 million in 1953. Most of this reduction 
was’. by sterling area depositors. Over the first and 
second quarters there were net imports of capital 
as non-residents increased their holdings of Cana- 
dian dollars by $45 million and $20 million respec- 
tively, but the third and fourth quarters saw re- 
ductions of $71 million and $11 million. These 
changes reflect in part the accumulation and the 
use in subsequent quarters of balances acquired in 
anticipation of specific transactions. By the end 
of 1953, non-resident holdings of Canadian dollars 
had been reduced from the peak of over $600 
million reached in September 1950 to about $320 
million. 


Change in official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange 


Official holdings of gold and United States — 
dollars declined moderately over 1953, resulting 
in capital inflows from the United States of $42 
million. There were capital outflows of $4 million 
to the United Kingdom financing a modest increase 
of holdings of sterling in official accounts. During 
the first and second quarters of the year, reductions 
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of official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
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represented capital imports of $16 million and $91 
million respectively. In the second quarter the 
repurchase for Government account of $75 million 
Canada 3/63 (external) loan was financed with 
United States funds acquired from the Exchange 
Fund. In the third and fourth quarters of the year 
official holdings were increased representing net 
capital exports of $35 million and $34 million 
respectively. Holdings of gold and United States © 
dollars, shown in Table IV in terms of United 
States funds, declined from $1,860.2 million at 
the end of 1952 to $1,818.5 million at the end of — 
1953. This drop was less than the amount of the 
special repatriation transaction. mentioned above. 
Month-end levels during 1953 varied between 
$1,866.8 million in January—the highest ever re- 
corded—and $1,750.1 million in June. Within this 
range the holdings fluctuated, with no more than 
three consecutive monthly increases or decreases. 
It appeared to be the continuing policy of the ex- 
change authorities to allow the exchange rate to be 
determined by the normal play of economic forces — 
without official intervention, except to ensure 
orderly conditions in the foreign exchange market. 


wh 


’ 


Other capital movements 


The major change from 1952 to 1953 in the 
capital account of the balance of payments was in 
“Other capital movements’’ which resulted in a 
net outflow of $179 million in contrast to the 
Spectacular outflow of over $500 million in 1952. 
Although an inflow occurred in the second quarter 

‘following geven successive quarters of capital 
export, outflows re-appeared in the latter part of 
the year. These outflows tollowed a period of 
Substantial inflows in 1950 and the first half 
of 1951, 


This category of capital movements covers a 
wide variety of transactions including changes 
in loans and advances outstanding, in intercompany 
accounts and accounts receivable and payable, and 
in private, commercial and banking balances and 
Short-term investments abroad. It includes the net 
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change in short-term holdings of Canadian funds by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the International Monetary Fund, 
and alsothe residualitem of the balance of payments 
representing the amount by which estimates of the 
Current account balance differed from recorded 
capital movements, 


Sufficient detail is not yet available for a 
detailed analysis of the components of other capital 
movements in 1953, The long-term loans, advances, 
and other long-term capital movements which are 
included reflected net inflows of $10 million in 
contrast to net outflows of $2 million in 1952. But 
the outflow through the reduction of short-term 
holdings of Canadian funds by the IBRD and IMF 
rose from $1 million in 1952 to $18 million in 
1953. Preliminary data indicate that the balancing 
item is likely to be much smaller in 1953 than in 
the previous year. 


Canada’s International Investment Position 


This report contains an extended series of 
tables presenting statistics of Canada’s international 
investment position. This material is included to 
‘assist in evaluating the effects of recent capital 
movements between Canada and other countries as 
shown in the annual statements of the balance of 
payments. The balance of indebtedness shown in 
Statement 14 includes all of Canada’s long-term 
investments and short-term assets and liabilities 
except those of a commercial character. Detail of 
the components and of the geographic distribution 
will be found in Tables [I to xX. 

During 1953, Canada’s netinternational indebted- 
ness is estimated to have reached $5.7 billion. 
This balance has grown by $2.0 billion ‘since 1949, 
it now exceeds by $0.2 billion the indebtedness 
outstanding at the beginning of the war, although it 
is still some $0.8 billion below our net liability 
at the end of 1930. In the light of the great develop- 
ment in Canada’s productive capacity in recent 
years and of increases which have occurred in 
price levels the burden of this net liability must, 
however, be regarded as relatively much lighter 
than in the pre-war period. 


More important changes have occurred in 
Canada’s international assets and liabilities than 
are indicated in the movement of the totals. In the 
period of 27 years covered by official estimates, 
foreign direct investment in Canada has risen by 
$4.0 billion, investment in government and mv- 
nicipal bonds by $0.7 billion, and other long-term 
investments by $0.5 billion. On the long-term asset 
side, Canadian direct investment abroad has risen 
by $1.0 billion, portfolio investment by $0.3 billion, 
and government loans and advances to foreign 
governments by $1.8 billion. Among important 
changes in short-term assets has been the establish- 
ment by Canada of $1.8 billion official holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange. To a considerable 
extent, therefore, the growth of Canada’s assets 
abroad has been government-owned, while the 
growth in our liabilities has represented private 
investment largely of an equity character. 


Since the first World War, the United States 
has been Canada’s principal source of external 
capital. During the early part of World War IJ, the 


STATEMENT 14. Summary of Canada’s Balance vf International Indebtedness, 
Selected Year Ends 


(Billions of dollars) 


1926 | 1930 | 1939 1945 | 1949 | 1950 


Gross liabilities to other countries ...................... 
BeOSs Cxtermal ASSELS — ..os..).n-csccesecicaeseseeccusscasesecesc 


Net Indebtedness ooo... eccccccccccssccsceceseceee 


1253 
6.6 
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United Kingdom found itself obliged to draw heavily 
upon its resources abroad, and as a consequence 
Canada’s net liability to that country was reduced 
from $2.5 billion in 1939 to $1.1 billion in 1945. 
Largely as a result of the post-war loan by Canada, 
this balance was further reduced to $0.2 billion 
by 1949 but it has since risen to $0.6 billion. 
While net British investment in Canada was re- 
duced by $2.0 billion, net United States invest- 
ment increased from $2.8 billion in 1926 to $7.3 
billion in 1953 (exclusive of official gold and 
foreign exchange holdings). 


Although the international transactions shown 
in Canada’s balance of payments are by far the 
most important factor causing changes in Canada’s 
international investment position, other factors 
are also at work. In 1953 Canada’s net international 
indebtedness is tentatively estimated to have 
risen by $0.8 billion, although Canada’s net import 
of capital as shown in the balance of payments 
statements was less than $0.5 billion. The latter 
statements do not, however, show growths in 
undistributed earnings which on balance added 
to the indebtedness. On the other hand, estimates 
of Canada’s net indebtedness do not include 
short-term commercial assets and liabilities in 
which a net export of capital occurred in 1953. 
These factors taken together probably accounted 
for most of the difference. Timing differences 
(investment data are compiled by corporate finan- 
cial year while the balance of payments covers 
calendar periods) and the introduction of new 
series for some data may also have been important. 


Canada has attracted a. greater. amount of 
foreign private investment capital than any other 
country. The early stages of Canadian development, 
particularly in transportation facilities, rested 
almost entirely on foreign capital, and private 
estimates place the total non-resident investment 
in Canada at the turn of the century in excess of 


$1.2 billion. Canada’s gross liabilities to other 
countries had risen to $8.0 billion by the end 
of 1930, and although they declined in the next 
decade they have grown since with the expansion 
of the Canadian economy to a total of $12.3 billion. 


These increases might be assumed to demon- 
strate that in the post-war expansion Canada has 
become increasingly dependent on foreign capital. 
This conclusion would be misleading. Savings 
generated in the Canadian economy have been 
sufficient in most of the post-war period to finance 
Canadian expansion. Some of these savings have 
however been used to finance Canadian investment 
in a variety of forms abroad while, as is well 
known, foreign capital has flowed to Canada 
particularly for investment in the manufacturing, 
mining, and petroleum industries. 


The importance of foreign capital to Canada 
cannot be determined, however, from the existence 
of relatively small net capital imports or exports. 
The elimination of some forms of outward capital 
movement, had this been possible, would not have. 
ensured that the enterprises and industries im- 
porting foreign capital would have been able to 
substitute Canadian financing. The foreign capital 
which has come into Canada in the post-war 
years has done so largely because the initiative 
came from abroad or because of a relative shortage 
of particular types of financial capital in Canada. 


The relative decline of Canada’s reliance on ~ 
foreign capital markets is shown strikingly by 
the changes since the inter-war period in the 
international distribution of funded debt of Canadian 
governments and corporations (statement 15), 
In 1953 non-residents owned less than 15% of 
this funded debt, in contrast to more than one-third 
before the war In the period from 1937 to 1953 
the amount of Canadian funded debt outstanding 
increased by over $14 billion nearly 99% of this 


STATEMENT 15. Changes in Ownership of the Funded Debt of 
Canadian Governments and Corporations, 1936-1953 


Debtor 


Dominion direct and guaranteed, excluding railways .......... 
Provincial direct and guaranteed, excluding railways ........ 
Municipal ti... cctessescaacsettceterotv attest eee eee ceece eet aeons 


Sub-total Government bonds .....0...............ccecssssessssseecceoseve 


Seam: railways easiest bs Sec cc ceca ae cea ee eee 
Other, corporation size Ace eee Ales ee cece cee 


Total bonds and debentures .0............cccccecccessscessecceeeceeees 


Percentage held 


Percentage of total 
change 1937-1953 


: Percentage 
by non-residents change in total aR ee eee in 
outstanding ng 
1937-1953 


residents 


non- 
residents 
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STATEMENT 16. Estimated Distribution of Ownership of Funded Debt of 
Canadian Governments and Corporations, End of 1953 


(Millions of dollars) 


Distribution of Ownership 


United | United Other 


Amounts 


Debtor Outstanding 


Dominion direct and guaranteed, excluding Tallways:i2e..2.: 
Provincial direct and guaranteed, excluding railways.............. 
SUAS loa pe pai ian Ni 


OO eter ererereceseceseceenseseescecsescesecesesesessssseences 


OCC RCO Ree eeccereeroreveccrsescccccnvcenaeresereascecccecccccesececeeccecoeee 


COCO w 00s 10 cee renecerocecoreeeseeecese se eece ce cecccccoeecebececeseveces 


a teen eee ee eeereceeeeeeeeasesesesessetseeetesessseees 


THO eee eee re rerera eres eran eteseeneeesseeesatenesessssseses 


was reflected in increased Canadian holdings. The 
total outstanding increased by about 140% but 
non-resident holdings increased by only 5% while 
Canadian holdings more than tripled. A major part 
of these changes reflected, however, Canada’s 
war-time financing. The funded debt of corporations 
other than railroads (excluded because of official 
repatriation from the United Kingdom) somewhat 
more than doubled from 1937 to 1953; non-residents’ 
holdings increased by over 50% while Canadian 
holdings increased by 150%. Estimates of the 
distribution of ownership of funded debt at the 
end of 1953 will be found in statement 16. 


Institutions, particularly United States life 
insurance companies, are the major non-resident 
holders of Canadian bonds and debentures. At the 
end of 1952, United States life insurance companies 
are estimated to have owned 42% of all the Canadian 
funded debt held in the United States. These in- 
stitutions were important purchasers of new issues 
of Canadian securities placed in the New York 
Market, as will be evident from statement 17. Aside 
from holdings of subsidiaries’ debt by parent 
companies, other portfolio holdings by United 
States holders were reduced during 1952, while 
these institutions acquired an additional $92 
million of Canadian securities. These shifts, and 
the increasing proportion of foreign held debt 
which is payable in foreign currency, have probably 
been characteristic of the post-war period taken as a 
whole. 


Non-resident capital is concentrated in certain 
types of Canadian industry, particularly mining and 
manufacturing. As will be seen from statement 18, 
foreign ownership covers slightly less than one- 
third of the broad field of selected industry and 
Commerce shown. This share dropped from 38% in 
1939 to 33% in 1948. Despite the tremendous inflows 
of foreign long-term capital into Canadian enter- 
prises since that time, Canadian capital has main- 
tained its proportion of the total. There are vast 
areas of Canadian investment not covered in 


~_ 


STATEMENT 17. Change in United States 
Holdings of Canadian Bonds and Debentures, 1952 


(Millions of dollars) 


Life All United 
Debtor insurance cca States 
companies residents 


Dominion direct and gua- 
ranteed 


Oerccecvcesccscccescoves 


Seecoreccccecccesecesons 


ee eerececcoccccescscsees 


Coeccrecccessocceces 


eoeerecccccccscveceesees 


It should be noted that Canadian bonds and debentures 
held in the United States include that portion of direct 
investment by parent companies which takes this 
nominal form. Issues by subsidiaries to parent companies 
accounted for a significant part of the increase in 
“‘other’’ holdings of corporate bonds. Portfolio holdings 
of Canadian bonds and debentures by other than U.S. life 
insurance companies consequently fell considerably 
in 1952. 


statement 18, in such forms as farm property, 
residential real estate, federal, provincial and 
municipal assets (other than manufacturing, mining, 
railways, power and communications), as well as 
Canadian investments abroad. If a satisfactory 
valuation could be placed on these assets held 
mainly in the non-corporate sector of the economy 
and owned predominantly by Canadians, it would be 
found that the Canadian-owned proportion of total 
Canadian wealth would be substantially higher 
than the 68% shown for the selected industries in 
statement 18. 

Extensive comment on the nature of foreign 
investments in Canada and Canadian investments 
abroad was included in ‘‘The Canadian Balance 
of International Payments in the Post-War Years, 
1946-1952’’ and is not repeated in this report. 
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in view, however, of particular interest in the 
subject a tentative valuation of United States 
long-term investment in Canada to the end of 1953 
is given in statement 19. 

Because of the prominent place of foreign 
investment in the petroleum industry in Canada, 
estimates at the end of 1945 and of 1952 are shown 
in statement 20. These data cannot be derived 
directly from the tables because of different 
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classification of the companies. Aside from the 
tremendous growths of foreign investment in the 
petroleum industry as a whole amounting to $764 
million in the seven years from 1946 to 1952, it is 
interesting to note that the total increase of $1,700 
million recorded for the manufacturing sector may 
be divided into $327 million for the petroleum 
industry and $1,373 million for all other manufactu- 
ring companies. 


STATEMENT 18. Non-Resident Ownership as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries, 
End of 1939, 1948, and 19611 


Industry 


Manufactining {ence ret emit ee een 
Mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and 

development? 
Steam rail WaVSiiccciicccs-scscteceeas sere See eee cas se 
OUMST WETICE Si eeavewe ost watesonc steve sckcectes seseronivons Soc areecescoss 


Total of above industries and merchandising... 


Stace ee ee rer ennsererererereec saree eter esnsssesessseeerereess 


All non-residents 


1939 1948 1951 1939 1948 


42 


Percentage of total owned by 
United States Residents 


1951 
42 43 34 36 36 
42 59 31 35 52 
43 39 18 21 18 
21 20 20 17 17 
33 32 22 24 24 


1. Post-war data have been re-calculated and are not strictly comparable with figures published in earlier reports. 
2. Investments in exploration and development of petroleum by companies engaged principally in refining and pro- 


duction of petroleum products are included in manufacturing. 


STATEMENT 19, Value of United States Investments in Canada, End of 1945, 1949-1953 
(Millions of dollars) 


Classification 


Direct investment 
Government and municipal bonds ... 
Other portfolio investments 
Miscellaneous assets 


Total book value 


oe ere eecce ees eesee cers eres eeseee eesseseeseeeesesessseces 


Dee ererecccererecseccovevoeseaecesoscos 


Se eee cence eseeseceseeeseeeverroreccrerssensesesoes 


rrr rrr rrr 


1. Provisional estimate subject to revision. 


1945 1949 1950 1951 1952 


5,000 

1,855 

1, 500 
245 


STATEMENT 20. Book Value of Foreign Investment in the Petroleum Industry in Canada, 
End of 1945 and 1952 


(Millions of dollars) 


Investment in 


Exploration and development companies | Mining and smelting 


Refining companies 


Ce ewcoecereescevevoeccessccsscenes 


minerals) 


Mercnandising companies Merchandising 


sence ceneeceeseseeseees 


Cee ececcccescvescvece 


Transportation companies 


All Petroleum 


one reeaserccersconseseeeassoeverscessssvesee 


Classification in 
investment records 
(Tables VI to VIII) 


Manufacturing (non-metallic 


Public utilities (other) 


. 


United States 


Non- 
resident 
Total 


Portfolio 


see e sere cencorcserscavesseswcrccer sees eesseves 


Notes: For the purposes of this table Newfoundland was included with Canada in 1945. 

Investments in Canadian companies are classified in the investment records according to principal activities | 
in Canada. Investments in exploration and development of petroleum by companies engaged in refining and production of 4 
petroleum products are therefore included in the Manufacturing (non-metallic minerals) group. : 


1. Investment included with refining companies. 


2. Investment of countries other than the United States included with refining companies. 
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TABLE L Current and Capital Account of the Canadian Balance of International Payments 
Revised Estimates for 1952 and Preliminary Estimates for 1953 


(Millions of dollars) 


| All United United Other Sterling Other OFKEC All Other 

| Countries States Kingdom Area Countries Countries 

| Account 

lo. 1959 | 1982 1953 | 1952 1953 ae 1953 | Bees 1953 
A |Current Receipts: aa) 

1| Merchandise exports (adjusted) ................ 4, 339 4,152 2, 346 2, 458 PAE 656 293 251 473 371 500 416 
| 2] Mutual Aid to NATO Countries ........0......... 200 246 = = Ss om = a aa = x {y 
| 8} Gold production available for export ........ 150 144 150 144 4 = — = ae es KS = 
Mame ra Vel CXpPeNdi Lures! ....5......cserseccecsesviesoastesss 275 302 257 282 10 12 3 3 4 4 1 1 
ye interest and) dividends. .........::..cccccsesocecenseae 145 164 85 99 29 31 7 12 13 12 it 10 

Gmereight and Shipping. .........d.c.csecscosaesatecese-se 383 337 174 164 105 87 20 20 43 36 41 30 
_1| Inheritances and immigrants’ funds .......... 85 92 38 41 20 19 3 4 20 22 4 6 
11 All other current receipts 281 321 224 255 34 37 5 6 9 10 9 13 
12 Total Current Receipts ............cccsee 5,858 | 5,758 | 3,274 | 3,443 925 842 331 296 562 455 566 476 
Current Payments: 

1] Merchandise imports (adjusted) ................ 3,850 | 4,209 | 2,817 | 3,046 350 462 185 172 149 173 349 356 
WAALEBVE] CXPENCICUTES. .....:......cccacecoescocsecseeceace 341 365 294 307 27 31 5 6 13 18 2 3 
| 5| Interest and dividends ........... eae 413 410 344 341 56 55 - = 11 12 2 2 
Gimerreight and shipping’ ...........sc..-.. Ses 375 2382 302 301 42 45 5 6 19 23 FI 7 
7| Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ......... 94 91 17 74 12 12 1 3 3 1 1 
WOM Official Conttibutions .......:.sedece-cesececotsoeese-0- 16 24 = = = = 15 18 1 1 - 5 
10 200 246 - = - aa — - = = = te 
ll 405 470 289 298 50 95 6 6 34 46 26 25 
12 Total Current Payments..............cccses0000 5,694 | 6,197 | 4,123 | 4,367 537 700 217 209 230 276 387 399 
| 
Balance on Merchandise Trade ..........cccecece-e + 489 |- OTR eee ae O88) iMamrani edule 8108 lip 7Oa|qe sg04 |e Tog + lol}, 60 
_ {Balance on Other Transactions,excluding B9 |- 309 |- 358 |- 378 |- 3365/4 11! |= OZ eee cals! fas Shi 18 {+ wo | 22 
Official CONTIDULONS........cscecc-cesscsccoseroserecesee - 16 |- 24 _ = — - |- 5 ylt= Lose Lae 1 — |- 5 
' |Current Account Balance ...............ccssesssesesese: + 164 |- 439 |- 849 |- 924 |+ 388 /+ 142 |+ 114/+ 87 ]+ 332/+ 179 |4 179], 177 
\ 
) Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
2 Direct investment in Canada.. == + 3846/4 398 |, 319/45 830 |, 16)4- 42 |- Ses es ee = 
2 Direct investment abroad .........cccsscececeeee = OT |= Gi) Sa) | eel = PI Cees e eLy \ee ch Silt Zell Dee ch A 6 
Canadian Securities: 
3 Trade in outstanding issues ou... eras |e steli== tOde' |=") (80m = Silg "27 - — |+ 9 }+ 25 f+ ELIS 3 
4 WC WEES SILOS iycs ce toes ste as atackusecvcsssascaceaveass HP oLG We eSae nila eatb) eee 3O0iul a: it yes iT - - — {+ 3 — {+ 3 

5 Retirements ...............000. peasaceseressanevessisvenes - 89 |= 142 |- (hey i SIRS ot 7 - — |- IE 1 a= 2 
| Foreign Securities: 

6 Trade in outstanding issues ....0.0........ ee Oe 210 lee 9 |e © 20° + 3 {+ 2 - = a 1 = = 
(7 New issues & oie. Seypile 5 |- 18 - ~ - = = ata cit PLM e 5 
8 Retirements — 4 1 = lee 1 = = = e a er ar ey 
Loans by Government of Canada: 

LO Repayment of post-war loans... + 33 }+ 37 - — {+ 14/4 14 - Se Ree 9 IB 3 |+ 5 
(1 Repayment of war loans........c.ccccssseceeese + 231+ 50 = — |}+ 23/+ 50 = = = a > = 
ear | \larl2) vile as|-"as|- 9 |-a|- se alenmale 
{6| Change in official holdings of gold, U.S. 
dollars and sterling (increase, minus).. |- 37 + 38 /- 80)/+ 42/+ 43/]- 4 = = raat = - 'S 
(7] Other capital movement ....sccsssecssssecesessesees Geos =e Sli= S58) 165 |<) | 63) it 6 | + il is f+ 28) Nerang Fees Lr) 
Net Capital Movement .................cccecccesssecseeeee - 164 /+ 439 |- 158/+ 300 /+ 10/+ 117 /- 26 | - ZO) 946 io T=" S65) = 29 
Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers...... - — |41,007]+ 624 ]- 398 ]- 259 /- 88]- 67]- 378]- 250|- 143/- 48 
et °f Cerrent Accom Halasce - 164 |+ 439 |+ 849/+ 924 |- 388 le 142 |- 114 |- 87 |-. 332 ee 7935119) Seek 
otes: 


od 


Other Sterling Area includes the countries of the Commonwealth, United Kingdom dependencies, and Ireland, Iraq, Iceland, Pen eae erties ame 
EEC Countries includes all the countries participating in the Organization for European Economic Co-operation which are no os Se ttend Gal ae 
‘ea, namely, Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, France, West Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Swe ret hie mie earn eS Ie 
their overseas territories. The All Other Countries group includes Latin America, non-sterling area countries in Asia, continen 1) 

EKC, the IMF and IBRD, and all other countries not specified above. : : . 
2,B10 Mutual Aid is not included in figures for countries or areas, but is included in total receipts and total payments with all countries. 


} 
av 


A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada, Some capital transactions with other sterling area are included under the UnitedKingdom,and 
with other overseas countries under the United States. : 
Also includes balancing item representing unrecorded capital movements and errors and omissions. 
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TABLE Ul. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of International Payments with Principal Countries and Areas, 1951-1953 
(Millions of dollars) 


A. BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 


Account wanes See 
I Ul Ill | ae I 
a 
A Current Receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) ............ecessssserceescesceeeeeee 815 952] 1,044-| 1,139 | 1,010] 1,124] 1,049] 1, 156 918} 1,113] 1,077] 1,044 
3 Gold production available for export .........eescceeeceeereeeees 37 43 35 35 41 35 37 37 48 37 30 29 
4 Praviel expencicune Sue cestescees ccm ceser soe tsesatastesconsenecseceets 23 51 157 43 24 53 156 42 26 By 172 47 
5 Interest and dividends eee 16 25 19 55 17 32 23 713 26 32 24 82 
6 Breiehtrandiship ping sees cece cos tecesrescece-aseaeancesenvscarer svsracececee 68 81 96 106 84 98 98 103 71 92 86 88 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ fundS ................scsesseceeseeeees 14 19 22 22 17 27 22 19 16 27 26 23 
11 All other current: reCelpts \....<-sccccoscsasesoseseccsescocereteeseseescoecevee 65 57 65 62 58 67 67 89 69 713 95 84 
12 Total Current Receipts .........cccccceseessseseeesereeeeeeee | 1,038] 1,228] 1,438) 1,462] 1,251] 1,436] 1,452] 1,519] 1,174) 1,431] 1,510/ 1,397 
B Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) .............-scscssccesesseteeserereeees 946 | 1,193] 1,082 876 890 985 937| 1,038} 1,002/] 1,161) 1,052 994 
4 Travel expenditure siir-ct-c.c.csccssecs snc cceoneccsccvctancersvsnesesterettosse 54 714 96 56 63 97 110 7p! 68 95 124 78 
5 Interestsand GiVidends ec. ceccccs-seatcscsrosescecescncccceusecestesererecee 100 96 91 163 82 88 95 148 86 102 81 141 
6 Freight And SWip Pines .c.ccnsccs=-acctucncsae-cecerescrcsecneencesencscasresaceeae 59 93 102 100 65 98 105 107 70 108 110 94 
i ( Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .... ons 15 17 19 19 21 24 24 25 21 22 25 23 
9 Otfielal (comtribullOns) ics--cccetesacacs osecssesercscsucsuresscotsrcoseeeneess 1 5 - 3 1Ol - - 5 10 9 3 2 
Ae All other Current: payMeNts -., scossscessozscestsscacssacusteaterecocencerces 99 102 113 109 91 100 106 108 101 125 128 116 
12 Total Current Payments .0..0.0.......ccceeceeseeereeeeeeeseeeee | 1,274] 1,580] 1,503] 1,326] 1,223] 1,392] 1,377] 1,502 | 1,358] 1,622) 1,523] 1,448 
Balance on Merchandise Trade .............c-ccccsssscsssesssencereerenseee - 131] - 241] - 38) +263] +120) + 139] + 112) + 118] - 84) - 48) + 25) + ioe 
Balance on Other Transactions, Excluding B9 .................... = 104 || = 106 || =) 27)| = 124 |=" 8 = (O5:)9=" (STi = 696) =e S01 34\= eon 
Official Contributions: \...:.2-2c-...ccessesevesesceeseses tae Sescatvescteccccctevscue - aN ice 5 =i = eel oe gt - -|- Opes WO) eae 9 ee 3 | =e 
Cc Current Account Balance .........0..ccssseeereerreerneeeeee | - 236] = 352) - 65) + 136) + 28) + 44) + 75) + 17] - 184] - 191] - 13] - 51 
D Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
a Direct investment in Canada .. + 46) + 75! + 53] +135)+ %71)/+ 78)+ 106) + 91] + 103) + 90) + 97) + ime 
2 Direct investment Abroad) ca. -.vessccsceeoceccesccecrsacccec cfecceveses = 3 a Bm ara ON sa Oe OT = 19) =) 228 a Ss) Oot On ee 
Canadian Securities: 
Trade invoutstandingASSues: cc.c.cc.cccscecccsacosscoccnccecncsvosssee 4oCGSuir bara OD lee, 237 = |= 19) = S51) = 24) + sO ena S6iles ais 1 
NOW ISSUCS 5. 25 scccsscaceeteceocceethcpaeusencs atater necteeessetpeteemonasec + 26/ +155) + 76) + 154/+ 88)+ 159)/+ 23|)+ 46|]+ 132) + 60|+ 15)+ 185 
Retirements. si.c,.1-c:.adeecsscavsescsseatanscise-vevevecevtecstuvosvussccasssee = 25) 3% |= 6T |= S5 it Dh o=" A eam 29) a 8) ee One On 
Foreign Securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding ISSUES) ...i....h-sccesecssscesesesseocansosassss oe ot 
7 New issues ... - 
8 OCITCMONUS: .cceccuscencunvs-teconevessaronscuns eeu -uneecasreneseceevaersenecemere come «| 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
10 Repayment of post-war loans ...........--sccssscsssseseeecsceeceeeeeee - 
11 Repayment of war loans + 5 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners .......... - 20 
16 Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
Cinerease, MINUS) iisck date are omen eced + 110 
17 Obherscapital: movements wt.ticeressccwescesterdervsteestcesevocccecevooartee eee 


E Net Capital Movement. o5..cccztis tswetdancroveriemvenievscsacctrcanl et eaO 
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TABLE II. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of International Payments with Principal Countries and Areas, 1951-1953 
(Millions of dollars) 


B, BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Account a 
eee I [x Il IV I Il Il IV 
= |_| — a aes 

Current Receipts: 

| 1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) ......2....cscc0scscceseessosseseseecoseee 538 588 583 617 555 575 562 654 590 6 29 612 627 

| 3 Gold production available for export ........cscsssecsceseseeeeecoee 37 43 35 35 41 35 37 37 48 37 30 29 

14 SUE AV CIRC RD CUGICUE © Sri .ccasnc: osnava ces cote stecoss cconsacdsasacheavecviesisei cs 21 47 151 39 22 49 149 37 24 52 165 41 

By PAUERG SURANCNCLVAC NGS. j.ce cpadiscces ots oteacenvesostecocssssecoatecdvesieses ll 11 14 21 13 18 19 35 21 15 18 45 

| 6 ROSEN Ua USHA DIN Gio scescyccarecvasekses ey soassondieeiSSsvesovesce o¥ecsssaes 35 41 43 45 38 44 45 47 37 44 42 41 

| Hy Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ...........csscssessscececeeeeees 7 8 9 8 7 11 11 9 8 ata 11 11 

jl PANSOUR er CUETENE TCCOLDUS tc sscaies.c-thcen<2-5cacedeaasé ces essocdaecaeete 51 43 50 47 45 52 53 14 51 58 78 68 

12 Total Current Receipts ............cccccccccccscsssescssestsesessscseees 700 781 885 812 721 784 876 893 179 846 956 862 

| Current Payments: 

1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) .........ccccccsecseccssccocecce coeeee oe 187 827 723 605 673 720 663 761 159 841 742 704 
4 PEP VC]ECXPENGICUT ES 2ccs<cdeecéececvececes-deses cvenee 48 64 85 49 56 84 95 59 60 19 105 63 
5 PAGEL OS HANCLGIVE MENGES. 5. sescasscasecscucdesson ts cxvvsvss vou duscessendec 79 83 74 146 62 74 TT 131 68 88 62 123 
6 ERSTE GET NSINS ha\hste aeee oe ee <r 43 14 82 717 50 719 86 87 35 87 86 73 

i Inheritances and emigrants’ fUNdS ..eecccccecccssesessececsesececeeeee 12 13 15 15 18 19 20 20 18 18 19 19 

M1 PAMIROL ON CUTPENE PAY MENS) ..ncsc..4 sscosacs<se0eesv'easescadecccedzecsescg 76 719 88 85 64 72 716 Heat 67 fe 7 19 

12 Rotal Current, Payments o..vcvcisasccoscviessooieccespesessasescthlectess 945 | 1,140] 1, 067 977 923 | 1,048] 1,017] 1,135} 1,027] 1,188] 1 , O91 | 1,061 

Current Account Balance ............:ccccccscsssscssssssssnsecsesceveseaveseee - 245 |- 359/- 182|- 165/- 202]- 264] - 141 - 242)- 248) - 342]- 135]- 199 
Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada .....-....cssecececececcssosecoeccseeee | + 33% (OSI 45265 | WS i+ 100 (+ “sri oD 4) ey le sie 76 
2 PATE CHANVEStMENL ADLOBM seccezaccsecee 2 cs <esscesceserseceseeesoeereenee |= 1 — |- 1|- 2|- 3 /- 8 |- 9/- 22)- 1|- 1 |- 4}- 20 
Canadian Securities: 
3 Prade invoutstanding 1SSUCS <s...0.-.css-cesseseecsnas.. [t* 58 |e Gui Ones eal fe 15 i8t= 56 4= 29) 1+ 2s 49. ee esa 220 

4 INIT JESIGS. xen nese Setar ren eee cen Hee OLS S aia ay vames: Sib ales 88 j+ 159 |+ 23 /+ 45/+ 129/+ 58/+ 13]+ 129 

5 ROUIGe RCN Sa mur iemerc sees ene ec eee IG (=) 8Oon | =e aGadhe. 50) |e SPS eoe =n Socls 23) = 240 eae ai ie 6]/- 15 
Foreign Securities: 

6 peece rouistanding 19SNeS onc ceeeennamennn (Ft Lit 8 |t Sie 41+ 6|¢ 214 2l- ile Ve Sty 4 + 15 
7 MOG TST See a Rete enn, Doran Ie de mL FR Ga re balicis 8 l = = = aoe | oar er 
8 BS CHILC MODUS Be eeratsi he ssa sis ee cee eyl eS ol —/+ 1 - = = = = jis i = = 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners ..........]- 25 |- 19 |- 6 |- Sie 2 As = 12 )= at le 14 ie AO 1S Tse. eto 
‘6 | Change in official holdings of goldand U.S, dollars (in-|+ 92]- 31+ 77|- a77/- 9 /- aol- a7|- 4l+ asl+ o4|- 37 |- 30 

crease, minus), 
Other capital MoVeEMENtS -oececccccccecccseocecececececeee + 48'}+ 178 |= 43 }- 124 )- 158 |- 180 |= 102j- 18|- 90/+ 47 \- 16/< 106 
Gan OEE SSSR aaotone nhs MSE GR + 217 /+ 323 |+ 98 |- 123 |- 35 |- 39 ]- 86 |+ 2|+ 139|+ 155 |+ 4/+ 2 
peeseas dat afacesccetaseat aces + 28 |+ 36/+ 84]+ 288 |+ 237 |+ 303 }+ 227 |+ 240 |+ 109 |+ 187 
be ig Pa 359 |+ 182 |+ 165 }+ 202 |+ 264 |+ 141 + 242 |+ 248 paeee 
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TABLE II. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of International Payments with Principal Countries and Areas, 1951-1953 
(Millions of dollars) 


Account 


A |Current Receipts: 

1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) seca Niiccusstighcuteteasaisecsthat teases 
4 TPAVEL CX PCUOIUTES. opc.cscosckveexescsncuvcycencessvetcpereecesoneatneesy vanes 
5 TMterest and: di vViGend Si cecerecrsscsegeotesrewnschencataesvicabe os cchawer chien 
6 Preiehtrand: Shippimcuescccescasecetovessnestcserws te sencas\aasovebayae ae 
LF Inheritances and immigrants’ funds .............cccececeeeenseesenees 
11 All! Other Current PEGOUP CS. xc. xe ccscs care cansecsvonenaceereceseceeevenveaes 


12 Total current: TeCe Ip ts’ ccaeetsssccecceetacencscccceuvsceyssdsaccescaeeces 


B Current Payments: 


al Merchandise imports (adjusted)........ccccscesssccccseresesesesseeers 
4 EP QVEL: CRP STUNG svc tare Wevnuss ance eectanvncaenen esa neansmnauseenoend 
5 Inberestyandy@uviGend See cceesesseeconsessesesaccehenarovsecesncnepseeuertechs 
6 Brelieht: andushippli ss. ses-csnvveracsusavseeccevessevoerevnseeesscnvanctsesrses 
| Inheritances and emigrants’ funds. .............::cccecececeseceeesnens 
11 All other CWTeNt PAY Mets ..s.s0:<s.ctwveasssccavusesmacvecscscwassscesuanns 
12 Potall CuMrent Pay MENS <e2ec.<eceocssesecepeecvescconvenerecvescesecsceess 
Cc Zi Current Account Balance «.....s:ssssssesessesesssneseeeesesesnscseeseeeenees 


Current Receipts: 
Merchandise exports (adjusSted)..............sssseececccceeeceseseeeenees 
PLT AVE OXPENGICUNES:. jcccctes-<covessoyowerssseehbceeee -eteenn cactecteeestre 
Interest and dividends <..coet sn cncsc-cctoncaeececcteetaz sonrerecesssassavss0 
Bretght/and, SHippiyig.2-.ccee.cesesasscgesecenvoeedsevensconsvusneaseneeopencess 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ...........c:cssccecssececeeseees 
Allvother cutment. PEC ei pts eswecsvscsz-voasesese-creesssvaccentecesuserseere 


Total Current ECCI PES: ce .c.ca<-sosecnecocervavcocsenseucenscbeancocersoese 


Current Payments: 
Merchandise imports (Adjusted) ............c.scsscseseeseceeeseceeeseees 


Travel ‘expenditures x.dercccrwralota recanted nvsessanecssenaamestns 


Interest and! dividend Sis syscccrevcesyacencrssse-sesetonra teeeoeeee a eee 
Preleht- and SHIPPine cv swevteenmc.stececssetevnvesussceesstscsareescteneae 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ...........cccscccessccceseseceseees 
Oficial CONE DUELO MS! scscuwecessescct orton acs seeeeeetescesneeeneentsers 
Al Other CUITENL PAYMENESos.1c.ccessevaccsets<cterseevecctesaccuscbeaeeenun 


Total current PayMeENnts.....-.....::ccccseceesscseescsscsenseesessersanees 


Current Account Balancee ..........:..cssccesccesscecssscesscesstecesseesseeceers 


55 


60 


69 


87 


90 


21 


107 


82 


91 


54 


58 


33 


88 


+ 39 


78 


87 


50 


+ 34 


a 


Ria en 


a 


ee eel 
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TABLE Il. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of International Payments with Principal Countries 
and Areas, 1951-1953 


E, BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 


1951 1952 1953 
Account 
IV I II Ill IV 
t pee at | tej=[ 
A Current Receipts: 

1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) ..........c.ccssccccoceesescocescereecese 167 217 179 265 260 203 

4 pi ave le XNCNGILURCS) vytecere. coco os ettens. cs: teste oa teceae eee yo 1 4 1 4 5 5 

5 Ainveres taney ivAG emda esses sacessseteres os toes aackantenee aaa ccsveace 3 28 4 3 5 31 

6 BUCLOMULT AIG SHLD DING amen eves setectcs creveseetareesster-< cvoeesdacsoesnesso.s we 30 21 29 29 28 
a Inheritances and immigrants’ fUNAS .......c0.cccccesceceecsceseoceecee 3 6 5 7 6 5 
11 PAL MOther current TEC Gi pbS! <.co.tsceccecveoes cu culscoy oceaseeccoscscocececcceces 11 10 14 9 10 10 
12 Total Current Receipts ..............ccccccccccscscssssesssesesesesesneeses 207 295 224 317 315 282 
8 Current Payments: 

1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ...........sescssccscsssssccecesseeess 152 108 141 145 141 131 184 165 154 
ee MA EIS OXMCNGILURCS skeet sncceces Sees ax occcc ech vac eles UB coc cds 5 5 9 9 9 6 11 11 9 
me) MOU CLE SLAG CLVIGONGS |: Basccace.sceceassacccscstewosonse qs cto dav occvecosys 18 17 11 15 13 15 11 15 14 

6 Binele tian dy shitjon ig Aaecac caenceseeteeesdeeseececdievsceducedvestusevescvaces 11 10 13 12 12 10 13 15 13 

a inheritances) andiemigrants” fund. (...c0.ccclsc..ecs+-s-eceecessacsess- 2 2 4 3 4 2 3 5 3 

9 CO tfictalvcontributionsn.eaacca seats tack cescccccctcvsneeevsivtes — 10 = = 5 26 38 33 16 
11 PUP OURERICUTREN tap AY MENUS scescesceseesscss-ce-ceee-cesscosteessecessecccs 15 15 3) 13 15 1 2 2 1 
12 Total Current Payments ............ccccccccsscsessssesesesessesesseaess 203 167 191 197 199 191 262 246 210 
Current Account Balance 0.2.0... :.ccscsssccssssessecssesssesessevesseens we Bho 125 191}+ 90 96 33 55 69/4 72 
) Capital Account: 

Direct Investment: 
5! Direct investment in Canada ........-.--ceo--s0:a+ssessesesceecocecece coe aes 3 Sues 4} 6 10 Hf 15)4 10 
2 DitectiinvestmMent, AbTOAd <-scccecccssassecessxessvesseegseen ect socvases ae deli 4 T= 3 5 4 6 6] - 7 
Canadian Securities: 
3 Tradein outstanding issues: ..............sccsececessesrseteseovsene 4 Guile 3 But 2 1 5 5 3/+ 14 
4 New issues = - - - IL 1 i 1lj/+ 4 
Retirements = = Bil 4 hee 1 2 1 cee 
Foreign Securities: 
6 Wradeiin outstanding 1SSUCS  .a.c..ase.ccecesscsceescscesovenctesseeses - - Uap a 1 1 = 1 - 
8 PROUINCMNGIGS Or csnt ss cease oawes casei asocudostva.c sseses ooteeeneees vt: - — = = = = = = 
Loans by Government of Canada: 

LO Repayment of post-war loans ..........sccscssscssssssrecceceesesseseee - - - - 14 - - — |e 14 

LL aeepayment of Wat Loans .teractkseitee metre cece Be 2 6/+ 8 a 4 7 39 Fa 

{4 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners ..........| Te 5 2 - 25 24 13 57 | + 4 

16 Change in official holdings of sterling (increase, minus)|+ 18 |- 33 8 + 2 = 1 3 aye 4 

\7 Other capital movements) scc-ccccccccaheewascedanace |. 19.1% 29 T/- 13 13 1 3 12}- 11 

+ 3+ 3 Gs ee 14 41 26 wiles 23 
So Beil les 128 188/- 88 82 74 81 76|- 95 
ae - 125 |- 191]- 90 96 |- 33 55 69 [- 72 
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TABLE If. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of International Payments with Principal Countries and Areas, 1951-1953 
(Millions of dollars) i 


F, BETWEEN CANADA AND NON-STERLING AREA OVERSEAS COUNTRIES, IMF AND IBRD 


Account 


a = 
No 1 rig Ill = I ee ‘i Ill IV I [ ill il 1V 
: stole |= | 


A Current Receipts: 


1 Merchandise exports (AdjUStEd) -...cecseeeeeeseseeseerseeseeenenaees 110 157 204 252 209 225 254 285 149 219 205 214 
4 | Travel expenditures .....ssecsssecssessescssecsecesesscsnessnessnecenceneeenecs 1 1 2 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 2 i 
5 Interest and dividends .......-ccsccescceseeecessresssercensereretsenneeneenes 2 12 1 9 1 12 1 10 1 14 1 6 
6 Freight and Shipping .....sssccssescessessesseseesseccesseseneeereresecensens il 16 21 2D 17 19 22 26 13 19 15 19. 
t Inheritances and immigrants’ fUNdS .......ccceceseeeeesereeceeerees 4 4 8 9 6 8 6 4 3 9 9 1 
11 All other current receipts .......sesccccesseseeesrereceesernsseeseeeanerenes 3 3 4 3 4 5 4 5 4 6 i 6 
12 Total Current Receipts ........:-.cscesssesessesceserensesersssencncenes 131 196 240 299 238 270 289 331 171 268 239 253 


B Current Payments: 


1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) .....ssssescceserecserseeereneenens 107 146 142 133 109 124 129 136 112 136 145 136 

4 Travel Expenditures .......csscssesesecesesesssnsrsssesrseesncnensecnentans 1 2 os 2 2 4 6 3 2 5 8 6 

5 Interest and dividends .........scecssssesscesenscercnarsestsenstserarseeees 3 2 3 3 3 3 3 4 3 3 4 4 
6 Freight and Shipping .......s:.scesccsessessereesssnsnsssscsassrstscesen scares 5 7 8 10 5 6 Hf 8 5 8 9 8 

i! Inheritances and emigrants’ fUNAS .........eeseeceeseseeeeteeeeeeeees 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 iL 1 if 1 1 

9 Official CONtTIDULIONS «.......scsceceseeserereerensnsressenenrseneeeeneeenes 1 5 — 3 1 = — “= 4 = 1 i 

11 All other current payments 8 9 12 11 12 15 17 16 13 19 18 21 
12 Total Current Payments .............ccscscessseeseseesesssssneeeeeeees 126 172 170 163 133 153 163 168 140 172 186 177 
| 


Cc Current Account Balance ..........:.:cc:cesssccecessescsesseersrecereensenense + 8 |+ 24/4 70| +136 | +105 | +117) +126) +163) + 31] + 96) + 53) + 16 
| 
' 


D Capital Account: 


Direct Investment: 


1 Direct investment in Canada 


2 Direct investment abroad) <....vcceccecoccosencccsesenscernncnsccrssacssss =) ql Vode. Sle=” Gules So Nee "6a Sheet Sa en | 


Canadian Securities: 


3 Trade in outstanding iSSUCS ..........essessccssceereescereseeecenee e101 10) 64s oil 4 4 Dele 1S ]the 4 seas eer oR 5) 
4 New issues - - - - - a - = (+ 2) 4 14> 4 Ge 
5 Retirements - - —-|- 1 - - Pe a an) - — |- 
Foreign Securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding isSues ............cccccccsecsessesercscsessesess —|- 3 - - - _ - - - -—|- 1 = 
7 New: 1SSUGG: cessecuct sects ceseececetnten esti ete covocasoaeasvarsreessssaveeranas = - - = ho ah} = - = |. f=) 17 |) ie 
10 Repayment of post-war loans by Government of Canada - eee a | — |+ 13 — |+ 9 - + 10/1 + 2)+ 2 =— | 4 
{ 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners .......... + 6/+ 5 Se oe | cS alone (ale Se Gemma ngee Wo wees 
17 Other Capital MOVEMENES .........:sccssererssssercssrsssncccsnreensersssers = aE 3] - 5] - i ee Sees (A a -—|- Leirs 5 a a Bol} “eg: 
E Net Capital Movement .........::..:sccscssesesseseseseesesetseaseneceacnenenees % 16 154-2 = “Sit 4 iey 214 13-15 eat tO eee 
ce) Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers ..............::s::ccseesee - 21/- 39|- 72] - 128] - 109 | - 115 | - 139] - 158|- 33) -106|- 55 


Total Financing of Current Account Balance (item C) ...... Se lh 2 | 70 | - 136} - 105 | - 117 | - 126 pire E a - 96 | - 53 " 4 


CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


TABLE Ill. Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends 1926-1953 


(exclusive of short-term commercial indebtedness and blocked currencies) 
(Billions of dollars) 
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Detail 
in 1926 | 1930 
— Tables ne 

Canadian Liabilities (Foreign Capital Invested in Canada): iT: i 
BIRECCUBITIVESLINC NES da. 2.-c<csqseceenuctssosvsosesdsesnccesoacteceacauscesscessseecoses Wo VARS AEE! Th] Bee | Madi Ps) ASG) Bey) Bash BEG eG] Zl ao |) re 
VI 1.4 Se sepa dl melee) vim eleO leh. 5 LG 1, Sill 2. (OUl ea cate |e oN Omron 
Vv Om MS auras On |mee. 4|leraeo) | onde) Quail Oe aa olg SOucaen | eng 
0.3 0.3 053 00:3 0.3 0.3 0,3 0.3 4 0.52] 0.4 
Total non-resident long-term investment in Canada .......... Vv, VI 6.0/ 7.6] 6.9 | 7.1] 7.2] 7.2] 7.5] 8.0] 8.7] 9.51] 10.4 | 11.2 

Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets abroad .... n/a n/a] 0.2 0.2 0S ONS: 0.3 ORS) ONS} 0.4 0.4 0,5 

Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents ............cccccceceseceseees n/a ny, | 5B] ORE] ORE ORB OAS ORC ONG Oe |) Wee || 3 

Canadian short-term assets of IMF and IBRD .............c...ccc00- = — -_ = = 0.3 0.3 O23 }ieOKs Osa Os 0.3 
Gross Liabilities 6.4] 8.0] 7.4] 7.6] 7.8] 8.1] 8.4] 8.9] 9.9] 10.6] 11.4 | 12.3 

RU TINGE OUALOS! meme iicrccerc fucescctscacadsoeseutrereckstrovscaccvecectoneuctte tack Batali CoO lethal) eel Bee ihe Savalle Oia wall Gell Ge@al Go| Che 

United Kingdom Pee |) Saat ee Gil BGs] SOY Lard dete aml onllme sO Ul) AON Seal 

Other countries, IMF and IBRD O52) Os Ih Oost || Wseh ll Os Wael Wee Osi || WHE) GLE Wel) Me 
Canadian Assets (Canadian Capital Invested Abroad): 

PULCCUBNVESLMNO TUS Pie rayes vel tostascatec oct ssrteteceescbvesedsottsstibosiieteseate x acs OG 1 Ose OS OSE) SSH Oscul Oi aeCLl eh) ss) 1.4 

BrONELOILOVLNY ESLMCNUS hres censcceoseate vs seve ue cepeeetoasoucuodetoassenvucoveccsteveass x ONS || Oe | OR WEG Osea WOsG) OG OSG) ORG) Oa! ORE! Oo i8 

Government of Canada loans and advances ... x = = = 0.7 1.4 1.8 Woe AU | AO MGS) 1.9 18 

Government of Canada subscriptions to IMF and IBRD ........ = - = - - 0.4} 0.4] 0.4] 0.4] 0.4] 0.4] 0.4 
Total Canadian long-term investments abroad .................... 0.9} 1.3] 1.4] 2.0) 2.7] 3.6] 3.6] 4.0] 4.0] 4.1] 4.4] 4.4 

Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange IV n/a ny ani OeD ilesidh LaS? | S05 iG) 12 1.9) 1.8 1.8 leo) 

Other Canadian short-term assets abroad .........cccccscscesececoceseeee n/a n/a - Onn - - - OL Ose sOR I Ors) Ona: 
GEO SSTASSCUS cess cscsesescciesssscscacesnssncdecacsvouenésdcesssvcsusesetpoctovessrase. 1.3] 1.5] 1.9} 3.8] 4.0] 4.1] 4.7] 5.2] 5.9] 6.0] 6.5] 6.6 

Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange .. - _ OD ede 1.3 C.5 1.0 1,2 1,9 Ls 1.8 1.8 

WRLC ESL ALES A Me tees rte ia tcc ccovs sa Sescaeneseeecseeedeee OR MeO On | eO sO ORO ONS: Ose! 0 8)yeedentaiemdent yl) mela: 180 eo 

ommcede ined ome eee hares nae ai oe ee 0.1 Ree CORR Oe reser ae Ly ete Oal de Onl selao. |cleiG: lela 

Other countries; IMP and DBR D <.....<..:0cscsecssacassceeacecoctecces (ae) 0.4 0.5 0.7 Too 1.4 13 1S 1.3 1.3 13 
Canadian Net International Indebtedness: 

“Ts TOPLAS SESa, A oe cee aon aoa ee Se 5.1] 65) 5.5/) 3.9) 3.8] 4.0] 3.7] 3.7] 4.0) 4.6] 4.9] 5.7 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange .... _ = = 0.0 faders S005) a0) 222 |= 34.9 ) = 1.8 1-28-18 
OLE CEState Gy! : a. wit Noort Se et cs 28h 4500S Onleaouledt9 4091 8520) sSecale GAO) GO.Oaenoee! ln Tee 
United Kingdom! PSG Beaks || P51) Le ORom Ome! (OL 2 Ong) 104) 20nd 0.0) O6 
Other countries, IMF’ and IBRD .....4:...0cccsssssescssecscosesseeeeso HE -0.3 |-0.3 Wo bee igor gee -0.7]-0.6 «0.542068 [a8s8 ee 


N.B. As above figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. 


1. Exclusive of Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 


2, New series. 


TABLE IV. Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars', 1950-1953 
(Millions of U.S, dollars) 


At end of 


1, 653.4 
1, 683.0 
1,610.1 
1, 778.6 


1, 787.2 
1, 827.7 
1, 855.6 


1, 860.2 


1, 845.3 
1,750.1 
1, 787.3 
1,818.5 


1, Gold, United States exchange and short-term securities of the United States Government held by the Exchange Fund Account, the Bank of Canada, and 


her Government of Canada Accounts. 


~ 
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TABLE V. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-1952 
Classification by Types of Security and Nature of National Ownership 


A. Total Non-resident Ownership of Long-Term Investment in Canada 
(Millions of dollars) 


1926 | 1930 | 1939 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 1950 | 1951 


= 


J 
co 


wr 


By Type of Assets 


Bonds and Debentures: 


Governmentvand mum cipal Sie cc ccatecascecceencysceotcsevasctssosvasesoaateneaeneensesersnas Fi 
Steam railways .........:.ccccccccscsccescsssereneeesessssscsansenasccecssnscses~ssscanscsenencsnscene 
Other Corporations ............-cceesscsssesssreceseesscensnsessceessencnnnarnenssnnsscenseesenseane 

Seb te tall ooo cscccencocccecccsoccacsoccevcevcevenscccaccaccecvucnsecsceveavarancossnesaresesusvunecennnceaes 3, 
Capital stock of Canadian COMpaNies ............csecceceeesereseseeseseseenenenessecenesees 


Other corporation assets? 


Miscellaneous investments ...... 


- 
(—) 
. 


~~» Bote 8 bo 


Total Non-resident Investments ................::cscseeessceesceeeeeeneseseesoeees eons 


By Nature of National Ownership 


I. Direct Investments (controlled in country of ownership): 


<a 


Bonds and Debentures: . 
Ste aa red Wa Vso eccceecendccce-cstencevactacescceehascecs-scesenuanessvanNceeconssnastrsenssssnans 3 
Other corporations 48: 

Saba Cen aah eae sac ccanese vu tac esetatastacstiossuasesnarte Sepesicocncse ph evensupseenesWoen 52) 

Capital stock of Canadian Companies .............:sssssssssessesenssesneeneeeseees 3,54 

Other corporation assets? 1,13 

Total Direct Investments. .................:cccsescseeesceeeseeneneeeeensceteeseeeeee 5,19 
Il. Government and Municipal Bonds?! ...............s:sssseceescsseesstesseseeneanenene 2,02 
I, Other Portfolio Investments (not controlledin country of ownership): 4 

Bonds and Debentures: a! 

Steam railways —controlled in Canada .............:esssssseessecseeeeesseeeee 60 
—controlled in other countries ..........escseeeeeeeeee yy 

Other corporations — controlled in Canada ...........secsssessesssuseeeseees 29 
—controlled in other countries 10 

Sar tatal 2. ieee te eee ee | 
ai 

Capital stock of Canadian companies: j | 
Companies controlled! in Canada ...............-rcssecssscsenesscssrscsnesesenee 1,48 
Companies controlled in other Countries ............csssssseesseseeeeeeeee sky 

Other corporation assets 2: 4 
Companies Controlled in Canada .............sssssscscenscecsesenenceersensesens i 
Companies controlled in other Countries .............cceceseeeeeeeeeeneeee 

Total Other Portfolio Investments ................-::ccecscesecessereneeeeees 


IV. Miscellaneous Investments: 


Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non-residents, 
private investment companies, CtC............sssssesseeeeceeesneeesenteceenenees 


SUMMARY 


I. Direct Investments Se Ses Teg EE I Bee eee ooh RNS: henson ren tree 
Il. Government and municipal DOMAS ..............::csscessseseeeeeeseeneneeeesseenenennes 
III. Other portfolio investments ...........-.c..cce-csecsecesereesnsaserecesentseecsessoasess 


IV. Miscellaneous investMents ..............c.ssssessseccscrereceessesensceeceensnsesssnseees 


Total Non-resident Investment .............:..:sccscccsssceceseerseeeeeneeetneee 


(Millions of dollars) 


CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


B. Long-Term Investments in Canada owned by residents of the United States? 


TABLE V. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-1952 
Classification by Types of Security and Nature of Nationa] Ownership 
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! s Gas 1930 1939 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195% 1952 
| pes P 
p By Type of Assets 
nds and Debentures: 
PPmeCRMe rib ANGMMUNICIDALD 62. ccsnccsatbivcsacersseQbddoosatectiice cccessce Ged. 909 | 1,205} 1,221 | 1,450 | 1,438 | 1,387] 1,467 1,534 | 1,746 | 1,898 1, 826 
steam (FOLDERS! Socrates ccEERCS Cn REE L 362 598 434 495 458 453 445 380 366 335 305 
Other corporations 338 600 440 414 485 417 422 452 505 542 741 
ONT SSLCL | ES een ye 1,609 | 2,403 | 2,095 | 2,359] 2,381 | 2,257 | 2,334 | 2,366 | 2,617 2,775 | 2,872 
‘pital stock of Canadian companies 1,283 | 1,832] 1,656 | 2,088] 2,206] 2,335] 2,606 | 2,796 | 3,044 3,477 3,825 
: er corporation assets 2 219 331 299 413 430 453 463 573 697 812 1,022 
Pesncous investments 85 94 105 130 140 155 163 170 190 195 2574 
| Total United States Investment ...........0....c.c.ccccesecesescscseecessesececscececeeee 3,196 | 4,660 | 4,151 | 4,990 | 5,157] 5,200 | 5,566 | 5,905 | 6,548 7,259 | 7,976 
By Nature of National Ownership 
|. Direct Investments (controlled in country of ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Steam railways ....0....... 36 42 4] 38 30 29 29 29 29 29 29 
Other corporations 152 294 265 254 290 277 280 310 321 319 460 
| STUER Us iy Oi eee Ree 2. Uaioe eae 188 336 306 292 320 306 309 339 350 348 489 
! Capital stock of Canadian Companies 20..0......ccccccccccececseseceacsceeesecccecenes 1,000] 1,330] 1,289] 1,613] 1,691] 1,804] 2,052] 2,200] 2,394 2, ToL 3,018 
| BREMENVCOLPOFAtIOD ASSES 2 5c cccccscecccvesuscecedascecdcsusdshevsctessecloceJoceseones bona 215 327 286 399 417 438 446 556 682 7198 997 
Total Direct Investment «............0.0.0cc.ccccccsssssssccecececeseesesseseseseseees 1,403 | 1,993| 1,881 | 2,304| 2,428) 2,548] 2,807 | 3,095 | 3,426 | 3,897] 4,504 
| 
. Government and Municipal Bonds ? ..0..............c.ceccescesesecececececcceceecsesesee 909} 1,205 1,221 | 1,450] 1,438] 1,387] 1,467| 1,534] 1,746] 1,898] 1,826 
, Other Portfolio Investments (not controlledin country of ownership): 
| Bonds and Debentures: 
Steam railways —controlled in Canada ......c.cccccccsccssscesecesesecececeeseee 326 556 393 457 428 424 416 351 Cail 306 276 
—controlled in other countries .............:ccccccssecesseee - - == = = = = 
| Other corporations — controlled in Canada ......c.ccccccccccscessssccecceseeee 185 301 173 158 195 140 141 133 L725 214 273 
—controlled in other countries .0........eceeeeee 1 5 2 2 - - 1 9 9 9 8 
| STLLESTLC REAR VR cee A, PS 512 862 568 617 623 564 558 493 521 529 557 
| 
| Capita) stock of Canadian companies: 
| Companies controlled in Canada ..52.....-.0eescocsssceeecassescsseceoceoaseeesee PA pes 484 354 462 500 518 540 580 635 708 7182 
| Companies controlled in other countries it 18 13 13 5 13 14 16 15 18 25 
Other corporation assets 2: 
| 
_ Companies controlled in Canada 4 4 8 13 12 13 13 14 13 10 20 
| Companies controlled in other countries _ _ il 1 1 2 4 3 2 4 5 
Total Other Portfolio Investments 799| 1,368 944/ 1,106] 1,151] 1,110] 1,129] 1,106} 1,186] 1,269| 1,389 
I, Miscellaneous Investments: 
| Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non-residents, 
( Wrivate investment companies, eCtC. ........cccscccscsecccsecsosesececcececcececeses 85 94 105 130 140 35 163 170 190 195 2574 
SUMMARY 
SMCS MENS in.s,.<., ee, ee ee ee 1,403) 1,993] 1,881] 2,304] 2,428) 2,548] 2,807] 3,095] 3,426] 3,897 4,504 
"Government UNCUT CTD A DONS. secescuretersasore eet toteaese Poe so acc teas 909} 1,205] 1,221] 1,450] 1,438] 1,387] 1,467] 1,534] 1,746] 1,898] 1,826 
ie HOUEOMOSINY ES LIMONES, .o.Sples.scuscasecSeAce sete Setee oss eOe Soave Pisecics 799| 1,368 944) 1,106] 1,151] 1,110] 1,129] 1,106) 1,186} 1,269] 1,389 
Miscellaneous MBI VG SEMOTS: ye Bea cas-vscsssh aul hav ceaS casas concent ctca hack Mics 85 94 105 130 140 155 163 170 190 195 2574 
3,196] 4,660) 4,151] 4,990} 5,157 lea 5,566] 5,905] 6,548] 7,259 7, 976 
| fea “IE alis a 
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TABLE V. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-1952 
Classification by Types of Security and Nature of National Ownership 


C. Long-Term Investments in Canada owned by residents of the United Kingdom? 
(Millions of dollars) 


By Type of Assets 


Bonds and Debentures: 
Government and municipal! .o........ceeecessessesseesessenecareeceeneecsenasenseaereceresaens 510 486 453 157 115 90 81 171 163 146 14 
Steam railways ..........++ 898 862 7146 316 315 316 316 315 310 309 30) 
Other corporations 166 171 126 116 107 83 84 92 94 104 12 
Sub-total .........-cceccescecseseeseeccecessseecsesressssnsncessesececeneserentenssaceaenanenensescenccers 1,574 | 1,519 | 1,325 589 537 489 481 578 567 559 57 
Capital stock of Canadian GOMPANLES Sapescettcectassesececeseuspevecsecceeccentnsarsyvare= 7188 942 909 973 959 971 931 972 | 1,011 | 1,042} 1,09 
Other corporation Bui SONS ere ae erik cea een clic an ge ueeia donee shay simon vender hanennas war naswene 130 134 122 103 97 115 127 98 105 110 10 
Miscellaneous inveStMents ..........csceeeeeseeceeceeseesesneneeseeneececnseetenetnnaeessensns 145 iG 120 85 15 70 69 67 65 65 W 
Total United Kingdom Investments ..............:::ssscesceseseeeseeetseeentetepensees: 2,637 | 2,766 | 2,476 | 1,750) 1,668) 1, 645 | 1,608| 1,715 | 1,748 |1,776| 1,88 
By Nature of National Ownership | 
I. Direct Investments (controlled in country of ownership): | 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Steam railways ......c.sscsssscescccceccceceseescesstenscceneansenssecectscsnenenseencesenatans 11 10 8 8 8 8 8 8 5 7 
Other Corporations ...........sesecessseeresseceeeeeeeeneeseeesceesssnsecnssnsnensneesecsensns 41 49 44 13 5 6 5 13 13 13 | 
Sub-total o...ccs-csecncec-s0cs-aseetenscrenncassacsoccansccnccsagenacstneeseesnsesossscantenacenesne 52 59 52 21 13 14 13 21 18 20 i} 
Capital stock of Canadian companies ... 154 200 194 226 228 247 263 309 346 369 4, 
Other corporation assets? .......ccccsssesecseesesesescsenetseeeeesesensesesscessenenseanans 130 133 120 101 94 bl 124 98 104 108 1 
Total Direct Investment ...............c.:ccescesceseeneececeeseeascnaeeeenensenaenens 336 392 366 348 335 372 400 428 468 497 
Il. Government and Municipal Bonds! ...............s::ss:ssessesssecseeeeeeeesessesneseeets 510 486 453 157 115 90 81 171 163 146 
I, Other Portfolio Investments (not controlled in country of ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Steam railways —Controlled in Canada ..........seseecsececeseeseeetereeeeeeee 885 850 736 306 305 306 306 305 303 299 
—controlled in other countries ..............c.scceseeseees 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 
Other corporations — controlled in Canada 119 116 80 46 45 22 23 vy) 25 11 
—controlled in other countries .............::::es0ee 6 6 2 57 57 55 56 i | 56 80 


Capital stock of Canadian companies: 


Companies controlled in Camada .........:ccsccesesseessesecereteeenseeesecnsensenens 608 685 660 691 675 664 604 599 594 600 

Companies controlled in other COUNETIES ..............-scesesseeeeeeeseeeeteeteess 26 57 55 56 56 60 64 64 71 713 
Other corporation assets?: 

Companies controlled in Canada ..........:c.sccceseesesseseecetscensneeseesetentaens - 1 1 2 1 1 - - 1 1 

Companies controlled in other COUNTIES ............seseeceseeseseseeeeeeeteeee - - 1 - 2 54 3 - - 1 


Total Other Portfolio Investment ..............::::::ccsesserseesreesetenetees 1,646 | 1,717 | 1,537 | 1,160 | 1,143 | 1,113 1,058 | 1,049 | 1,052 | 1,068 


IV. Miscellaneous Investments: 


Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non-residents, 
private investment companies, CtC. .......-.essecseesecscesserseseesenensetnenstess 145 171 120 85 185) 70 69 67 65 65 


SUMMARY 
I. Direct Investments ...........:scccccccecccesescsesssssesessetenscsnseceeneceescnscananacsensensnene 336 392 366 348 335 372 400 428 468 497 
Il. Government and municipal DONS ..............:cceeeseeeseeseeeeeteeeereeeetenseeeenanens 510 486 453 157 115 90 81 171 163 146 
III. Other portfolio investment ...........:cecceeseeeeeeseeeeeseeeeeteeeteseeeessnetsneaanens 1,646 | 1,717 | 1,537] 1,160} 1,143] 1,113] 1, 058 | 1,049 | 1,052 | 1,068 
IV. Miscellaneous investMents ............ccccsessssscesseeeeeseeneeeneeeaeneseesensnsnsensenees 145 171 120 85 715 70 69 67 65 65 


Total United Kingdom Investments ................::.::csseseeeeteeescteteeteenees | 2. 637 | 2, 766 2,476 | 1,750 | 1,668 | 1, 645 [1-008 | 1,15 | 1, 748 
: =H 


CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


TABLE V. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-1952 


Classification by Types of Security and Nature of Nationa] Ownership 


D. Long-Term Investments in Canada owned by residents of All Other Countries 


(Millions of dollars) 


Pe i fn fn ot ho 


30 


1926 1930 1939 1945 geal 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
‘al 1 
By Type of Assets 
nds and Debentures: 
Government and municipal! U5) 15 29 55 58 51 51 50 53 59 57 
SEESEPLLRLOUEL WEL. leeetecceces ceteeettic ses, seccserecsncsccsieeuoeee Pe eaooe chee coe cans dsesee Minvoeaziaeees 16 21 29 32 32 33 32 32 32) 32 32 
SERINE TEC OBI OLA CONG :-2ee cscstct se ccancsncscdeC cS ssoivas SasSeoahavassanscesoteevoased toe eeccncosel 24 25 26 31 28 29 26 28 28 28 27 
DUTNSEAEA rere secs dete ss ccsatsoxsacseedeucCeu su'saceucuodvcasccekcelvecSecvsest avedeccasdevsadie scarce 55 61 84 118 118 113 109 110 113 119 116 
pital stock of Canadian companies val 82 125 133 134 132 134 146 163 220 252 
ROC ONNONALIOMFASS CUS or aoc rncs feos sos Siath ose es setae, ae cksease 14 15 17 32 34 33 23 19 24 29 38 
MPA ANCOUSHINVCSEMENES  r2.cc5.cdsocesceaseketsasnesecesecseceielveiecsdsectcacndenscxéehicecoodt 30 30 60 69 67 65 66 65 65 68 844 
PB LALBEMVESEMONCS cress ie oe oe, sc Sat doen osc tuckeiiBesosa casseseuastsecpencacvieneevitaces 170 188 286 352 353 343 332 340 365 436 490 
By Nature of National Ownership 
, Direct Investments (controlled in country of ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Beabes EDIBTAUU LWW AVS ae cates c as nn Nacesavopsseesesssatara csseuscosees toca conscheastteho te iecnende — _ - - - - - — _ _ - 
WHO TAG OLD OLACLONS ae re ses So esses as sons ences senses coscantencdacscnosticteas uate 18 14 is 14 11 14 il 13 14 14 ES 
SUTLOSTO lec acer Screener eae ee Ree eR 8 18 14 13 14 11 14 11 13 14 14 13 
Capital stock of Canadian companies ...............s.cc-csccocessecsecesescesseseceoce 12 13 19 21 24 25 29 32 44 86 102 
ROPROTEC OFOLALLONASSELS > acccsseeecsaeecta label eeac so savas hecsascsosencscuhedovecbecesvates 13 15) 17 26 28 27 23 18 2) 27 36 
Total Direct Investments ..................c.cccccsccssccssscsssesesesesecesceseececes 43 42 49 61 63 66 63 81 127 151 
Government and Municipal Bonds ?! o.0............c.e.eceeccccsecescscsecesesescecceeecee 15 15 29 55 58 51 51 50 53 59 57 
Other Portfolio Investments (not controlled in country of ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Steam railways —controlled in Canada o...........ccesesssssssecescesssceseneeee 16 21 29 32 32 33 32 32 32 Vy oe 
—controlled in other countries 000.0... eeeeeseeeeee - - - — = = = = = = = 
Other corporations — controlled in Canada .........ccccsscesssccescececeseceees 1 12 16 16 14 14 13 14 14 14 
5 1 1 1 1 1 2 — = = 
Sub-total 22 32 42 49 49 48 47 47 46 46 46 
Capital stock of Canadian companies: 
Companies Controlled in Canada ........cccceccscececcoseccocessecescecarsceeccosscons 56 64 91 96 94 92 90 96 97 108 118 
Companies controlled in other Countries ...0.......cccccssscsssscesesesseececes 3 5 15 16 16 15 15 18 22 26 32 
Other corporation assets ?: 
Companies controlled in Canada ...........c.cssscccsscsesessecsseseesccsscerecesscses 1 - - 1 1 1 oe = = =" = 
Companies controlled in other countries ..0..........cescsscssscesessesseeeseeeeee - - _- 5 5 5 = 1 1 2 2 
Total Other Portfolio Investments ............0..cccccccccececsccsecesecesceeeeees 82 101 148 167 165 161 152 162 166 182 198 
Miscellaneous Investments: 
Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non-residents, A 
private investment Companies, CtC. ........ccccsccccecesssccecsssscsesecsececeesee-« 30 30 60 69 67 65 66 65 65 68 84 
SUMMARY 
PPR MeCHMINY CLINE UES ea Sos0 Sacer ases ts out cava tstseuteesetocscnseesesovichiesessxescd 43 42 49 61 63 66 63 63 81 127 151 
CooFermment and) MUNICIpAl! DONS, <.szs.accsacacenaecoeecesccavececeeceevectacesevesecnecese 15 15 29 Bs) 58 51 51 50 53 59 57 
EBOTADOTULOMOLINVESEMENES: wf. -.ascscenesasiercocssaeassacevteexesssnce otevevsceseseecsnosces 82 101 148 167 165 161 152 162 166 182 198 
: 4 
PH CEM ANG OUSIANVESLMENES \.coczxacecuscecvessecuenessivscesteesetossaeesdeoscusopeescescaciee 30 30 60 69 67 65 66 65 65 68 84 
“ESUCT) TONCSSCATTTTES) Naa a 2a 7 170 188 286 352 353 343 332 340 365 436 490 


1. For division of Government of Canada, provincial and municipal, see Table VI. 


2. Includes net assets of unincorporated branches and other long-term investments. 
3. Includes some investments held by nominees for residents of other countries. 


4. New series. 
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TABLE VI. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-1952 
Classification by Types of Investment 


A. Total Non-Resident Long-Term Investment in Canada Owned by all Non-Residents 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Investment 1926 1930 1939 1945 1946 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 ~- 


Government securities: 


DOMINION .erecsrorecesrsoseccsesccvsescscsceesoevsnseonvesscerceseee 638 682 823 F26 750: 713 823 975 858 
PLOVINCIa] .......eccsccosevecenoseeevesenessecnecesecoeseeseesrer 422 592 536 624 594 551 528 534 822 
MUNICIPAL ...:...esesscocsesesesecesecearersreocsareres cess erssenense 374 432 344 312 267 264 248 246 345 
Sub-total .....02...cccssesescoesesssoscncosccovecdsvassossosencesne 1,434| 1,706) 1,703) 1, 662| 1,611] 1,528] 1,599) 1, 155 2,025 
Public utilities: 
RailWAYS ....ccecccessccescscsscscessseserccencensnatsnseossessnees 1,938 2, 244 1,871 1,599 1,583 1,586 1,504 1,445 1,429 
UNE c.caceceocccceseesccetesetcunastesncesacctensasanucasusacncacesequds 395 634 549 494 557 473 | 468 494 636 
Sub-total ........::cccecscccccesssosevereressestcseeensereoneenees 2,333 | 2,878] 2,420) 2, 093| 2,140) 2,059) 1,972] 1, 939 2,065 
Manufacturing .......c..ssscccccsssssorsencecscesrscsssnsssesensenees 1,198 1,573 1,445 1,829 1,895| 2,029 2,317 2,539 3,529) 
Mining and SMeItiNg ........:cecceeceseeececerersteeseseenesnens 219 334 329 403 386 396 424 ~ 494 1,072 
Merchandising ......s.cccesecccccesssorsserrrecnensesscsssesessensere 150 203 189 226 238 262 277 300 436 
7 ~ 
Financial] institutions .......csscssscsceseceesscereessees 344 543 4713 525 557 553 541 548 638 


Other ENterpriSeS ........sescesseeseerseraseteeseeeeseessneesees 65 82 69 70 69 71 78 83 
Miscellaneous aSSetS ......c.scssssereccsssersseesreeeerensnees 260 295 285 284 282 290 298 302 


Total Investment ....c-..c.s-s-sescsssesesereressseneceeneee | 6,003 | 7, 614 6,913] 7,092] 7,178] 7,188) 7,506 1, 960 
4 B25 a at 

B. Long-Term Investments in Canada Owned by Residents of the United States 

: (Millions of dollars) 


Type of Investment 1926 1930 1939 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Government securities: 


DOMAIN OM) cacctsctoceecesasenreserszesscacerestorrcasattmscers tesasaas 382 440 567 


Provincial scsscccseceosenascschcastenteecarsseotsnncsnsansesacnenceas 342 517 473 
MUmiCipall \..c.cscvacascrserasosnsencaqesaccrncenoasoeerscenssnnosence 185 248 181 


Sub-total ..........ccceccsscssssececesenerensessnersesnseneasennse 909; 1,205| 1,221 


Public utilities: 
ail WAV iSidecacecsvcssdecvarsevarmerseseesy-avsceseshcesecscs'esacrsnse 510 832 588 
OUHOT eeales ceccenoossvaeenettes tees ten sautanscoecenesqacacencerevanercs 290 522 432 


Sub-total ........ccccssscssesscesssccersessasessessscerensensnnee 800| 1,354] 1,020 


Maititrl acter ovisenctxcsisvemaasensnnessnessenestees baawespaae Guts 953 1, 287 1, 160 
Mining and) smelting tsc.-cccecvescest-esec-ceas<ctecanescemseenrsenr 165 255. 251 
Merchandising .............s..sesccssscsssserssssessassnsssvsceronss 99 138 129 
Financial institutions ..........-ccssssscrseetensssssesores 125 251 201 
ObhemenblEEpllses lecvceseeccastaseaccerecneecoaceacscasqeexcaateaser 60 716 64 


MisCellaneOusS ASSEES <...c.csccccsscereccessescescenvescessers 85 94 105 


Total Investment ............:cccssessererssssesseeesns 3,196} 4,660) 4,151 


>» 
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TABLE VI. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-1952 


Classification by Types of Investment 


C. Long-Term Investments in Canada Owned by Residents of the United Kingdom 
(Millions of dollars) 
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Type of Investment 
Government securities: 
PEYOIATIEL OM enccemer cares nese swectraettchctrersssareadesscasseieseictres 250 235 238 = = = a 84 82 70 68 
BARON ATIC 1ED eesecucease eosacsdescsstesowssvscavesgeseosiécecicsansucees 13 69 58 45 37 35 33 41 39 38 38 
IEUTARCL DEP snes cscectacsae pe ueze pstsestuerenceserasscexecorezacoeses 187 182 157 112 78 55 48 46 42 38 36 
Sub-total ........ pase sancsdsesentanscsis cessareaneventdencracgsesee 510 486 453 157 115 90 81 171 163 146 142 
Public utilities: 
BASIL W/ELY Eiteonceacency seecs cosasaseseneovesssastsasorarsertearceaseenecs cli 1,352] 1,216 806 795 792 724 716 107 704 699 
CRSOE ocenesteend Scie eh erence arn a eee oe 97 100 89 90 85 12 69 66 69 56 55 
PS COCA oooh cs canoe dose asec sack sesusatecoovesetoosceate 1,468) 1,452) 1,305 896 880 864 7193 782 776 760 754 
PAPIAUE A CUEING acatstr aces ensacesccrasdectarpusavesssucedercverestesesse 234 274 257 301 295 307 340 396 444 490 902 
Mining and smelting............ Nesrheseresas ds copaesacssaneetacsase 51 74 61 62 56 52 56 54 55 60 61 
BRCLCHAMGLSIN Carseat vas tacssscoulrivssscvases<sctaceoeeveceoscsstcve 49 61 55 57 60 Ui 76 83 90 103 111 
BNANCIAI ANS LICULONS .....c0cscdecoocesecacteseserveseasncoenonce 176 243 221 186 182 186 188 155 147 142 140 
PMC DOPSENLENDIIS CS ee stvcnsnsseeessséencisccasascooesceosseonveseseisss 4 5 4 6 5 5 5 1 8 10 12 
DITSCCHANCOUS ASSCUS (.reascscececerstucasesestsecsusoseeconcesees 145 171 120 85 15 70 69 67 65 65 114! 
Total Investment ...............cccccsssscssscsccesseeceeees | eds 2,766 | 2,476 1,750 1, 668 | 1, 645 | 1, 608 | 1,715 et 1,776 1, 886 


D. Long-Term Investments in Canada Owned by Residents of all Other Countries 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Investment 
i okrare | | | 
Government securities: 
Dominion 6 7 18 44 49 48 48 47 50 56 53 
Provincial 7 6 5 5 3 1 1 1 1 1 2 
Municipal 2 2 6 6 6 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Sub-total 15 15 29 55 58 51 51 50 53 59 57 
Public utilities: 
BRB WAYS cerect cues saectose scieicsastusats scssaccasacorSessscdevesseente 57 60 67 73. 71 70 62 65 64 76 86 
CUBG? cccoroce ei c EE E eee ee e 8 12 28 29 31 29 27 29 30 29 34 
SUUDSLO CAL ecspescestsss.s0.cesarcionenssesessutecepissavce secatee 65 72 95 102 102 99 89 94 94 105 120 
RRL eC RUE ING mes scntee cs. asec'ecessscsseesasossesscove eceyetesesesehecee 11 12 28 46 46 46 41 44 50 57 65 
BUDMRBEANG SMOLIN E scesescessecssccescesrsesecescsusrassnneiecces 3 5 17 19 19 20 21 24 27 32 39 
BRS RC eam AAS 11 ge ae sats aras ecu cesvescesssocosedsevesnvadessdencoesassdes 2 4 5 5 5 6 7 6 10 15 18 
BePHONCI Al ATiSbI CLL ONS 22oceseesc-sneercocoescasieecosstecessssees 43 49 51 54 54 55 56 55 64 96 103 
SEHEMZONUCIDIASE Sis. .<crsse2:oastescss¢oe:svisssievossensseouchseosees 1 1 1 2 2 1 1 2 2 4 4 
MBESCOVIANCOUSASSELS <ssuccasceacseecneonersscearesovenseaccegees 30 30 60 69 67 65 66 65 65 68 841 
Total Investment eee 170 188 | 286 352 eal be 343 332 340 ee 436 490 


Common and preference stocks are included at book (equity) values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing companies, bonds and deben- 


tures are valued at par, liabilities in foreign currencies being converted into Canadian dollars at the original par of exchange. 


Investments in Canadian companies have been classified according to principal activities in Canada, Investments in exploration and develop- 


Ment of petroleum by companies engaged in refining and production of petroleum products are therefore included in the manufacturing group. 


Investments in Canada shown as owned by residents of the United States and the United Kingdom include some investments held for residents 


of other countries. 
1. New series. 


oo 


i. 
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TABLE VII. United States Direct Investments! in all Canadian Businesses, Selected Year Ends 1926-1952 
Classification by Types of Business 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Business 1952 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products .......... Rec taadaesscticrsosthceuseccessent 69 94 96 140 146 155 179 182 193 214 235 
Animal products ........sc.sssssscsesscessssncsscsseosecesssees 18 38 47 44 42 46 49 55 58 60 68 
BRO RUINCS  geavecenstschowarcorces rucertusoneravcacsetsarsceusssnssesnvar 18 20 20 28 29 32 35 38 42 46 46 
Wood and paper product. .......scsssceeceserscesesoneees 256 334 281 316 350 383 427 441 446 454 501 
Tron ANG PLOdUCts .......cecsescsesssscsrncrreresersaressorses 180 199 188 272 283 312 346 378 420 452 524 
Non-ferrousS Metals ........cssssseeerensererseeseeesecossers 83 113 130 203 208 225 250 270 311 362 470 
Non-metallic minerals” 109 126 112 133 138 152 229 279 307 428 470 
Chemicals and allied products ........:.s:sssssesee- 60 86 88 118 134 147 167 185 194 219 246 
Miscellaneous ManufactuLes .........serssereceerrees 25 31 22 31 36 41 47 52 53 56 59 
Total ocsseccsccscsccanvenneverscsstsenvestsensieocsdtnesssecsssesesne 818; 1,041 984| 1,285] 1,366] 1,493] 1,729/ 1,880, 2,024 2,291 2,619 
Mining and Smelting@ ccsrc-cesctececesetsscercseresacereseancee 141 210 198 255 245 254 275 331 453 603 821 . 
MOUIA CIOS cescceas seeceatsasessrece-benstecescerccrsnedesaseseness-teurenee 249 423 399 359 366 345 347 375 379 392 371 j 
Merchandising ...........sscsscersccsssecerscscesecncsenrsseenesceret 89 122 119 153 165 175 183 199 219 259 296 
Financial institutions .........sscsccsscesesescereeseeseeeees 58 136 126 198 232 222 208 241 267 253 289 
Other ENtenrpriSeS | yis.cceeee-csececcevseesenceacsausvasescassarceras 48 61 55 54 54 59 65 69 84 99 108 
Total, All Companies .............cccceseereeeeeeeeeeee 1,403] 1,993] 1,881] 2,304) 2,428) 2,548) 2,807 3,095] 3, 426 | 3, 897 4, 504 
‘ —— ; 


1. Direct investment covers investment in branches, subsidiaries and controlled companies; the figures are a part of the totals in Tables VB and VIB. 
2. Investments in exploration and development of petroleum by companies engaged principally in refining and production of petroleum products are 
included in the non-metallic minerals item of Manufacturing. 


TABLE VII. United Kingdom Direct Investments! in all Canadian Businesses, Selected Year Ends 1939-1952 
Classification by Types of Business 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Type of Business 1939 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 | 1950 1951 1952 
ial y : 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products .......cscsscossccsccsssessscssscnsscsssenreperoresscaseessasecsssosonsesss 61 60 60 68 69 68 74 714 78 
Animal products, .........cscscessessessessorsoscsssasscsescenssesceserecsonssussasesserssesssconss 2 3 2 3 2 3 3 3 4 
Teaititels.c.d1 cee Rhee eer hee eRe a 18 26 21 30 33 30 36 38 39 
WOO0d ANd Paper PFOdUCtS......esecscssscessersecererscerssnesersnesenssnssssasesssererates 38 30 Si 33 32 88 92 109 111 
Tron And Products ........cceccessocseoseseoscerrcscscossssacsuevacsaczessessnarersonrnceessnaeens 4 4 4 5 7 % 20 14 15 
Non-ferrousS Metals ......cs.cccscsscecsecccsescescosnssvsvacscesareneceesensncsarserenerereess 6 8 6 5 7 8 9 10 8 
Non-metallic minerals 3 4 4 6 15 15 19 17 25 
Chemicals and allied products 21 19 19 21 25 26 28 30 36 
Miscellaneous Manufactures ......sccssceeesreescesssersresserssseersctesseennees 2 2 2 2 3 5 7 12 26 
Bota ceceseccessteecassuceacaarecanccovevssveanecensercs sevardesersntvsnssacasvasaassseassodqsausen 153 156 155 173 193 250 288 307 342 
Mining and SMeItimg ........cccccsccsrcesssseeeceescneesentsnseenssensasernsaseessecnsensasenes | 
WEDGE. shoo -c.cececceecconceteasecnenesaacvenspscaqnsedescocenccaaeuntternensesessaussnatseesssdevenesan 
Merchandising ...........:scccssscccssscssseeececsresessceeesesnrsenrcssencssnssacasecesetseenasenas 


Financial institutions 


Other enterprise ........csccscsccercesecccesesnsesscarcscsesnecsncrensncssscssssssssessscceas 


Total, All Companies 


1, Direct investment covers investment in branches, subsidiaries and controlled companies; the figures are a part of the totals in Tables VC and vIC, 
2. Less than $500,000. ‘ 


q 


anh i 8 
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TABLE IX. Number of Canadian Concerns Controlled Abroad’, End of 1952 
Classification by Countries of Ownership and Types of Business 


4] 


Controlled in United States Controlled in United Kingdom Controlled in Other Countries 
Type of Business Subsidiaries | Unincor- Total Subsidiaries} Unincor- Total Subsidiaries | Unincor- Total 
or Controlled] porated Number (os Controlled] porated Number |©% Controlled} porated se 
Companies | branches = as | sal “| branches Number 

Manufacturing: 

Meviegetable products: ......<-cccocccscsescccseeescsccevecece 109 5 114 52 2 54 3} - 3} 
Animal products .... 53 1 54 3 1 4 3 - 3 
Textiles: .......2.c.:0 pa 67 ih 68 83 2 25 5 - 5 

| Wood and paper product 143 10 153 26 1 27 4 - 4 
Iron and products ............ 289 20 309 39 - 39 5 - 5 
Non-ferrous metals .... 170 8 178 15 1 16 6 - 6 

| Non-metallic minerals ............. Gali 4 75 20 = 20 — - - 

H Chemicals and allied products . 262 34 296 36 3 39 7 1 8 

} Miscellaneous manufactures ...........eccsesseseoee 78 Wf 85 12 = 12 2 - 2 

PROC AN rer cstesaceusav ents, tralesuscovaacetocssee Sia, ebluadez 1, 242 90 1,332 226 10 236 35 1 36 

Mining and smelting ooo... cececcssceccsscessseee 157 241 17 2 19 8 - 8 

Utilities: 

FEV ELUM A Same teste tesa foccen wots oeastccenevisiosssaiecestusSics=ss 8 2 10 4 - 4 - - - 
ROMOMBUC UM OS saieretecseescuntcccssnnccrmon cess 96 17 113 12 3 15 10 - 10 

ACEC MESURE one Jacek Scs es voccsvsastavers sv oveschdodsbnie des 547 716 623 229 30 259 51 2 53 

Financial institutions: 

TOSUPANCE 7o.-0t.c...-000 13 176 189 25 85 110 1 30 on 
Investment trusts ...... 12 - 12 "/ - ui 5 - D 
Other financial institutions 2.0... 718 16 94 24 6 30 28 - 28 
Other enterprises .............cccccccsccccseesssesceves 242 59 301 29 4 33 21 - 21 
Total, All Companies? 0.00.00... cesses 2,395 520 2, 915 | 573 D 140 713 159 33 192 

=p _L — 


ceding tables. 


(Millions of dollars) 


TABLE X. Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad!, Selected Year Ends 1939-1952 


2. Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian Companies controlled in the U.S. 392; in the U.K. 138; in other countries 10. 


1. The book value of all inyestments in these companies by residents of the country in which control lies is shown as direct investment in pre- 


| 
Direct Investment in Branches, 


Portfolio Investments 
| Subsidiaries and Controlled Companies in Foreign Securities Sea 
| ; . 
| Location and Year [Railways [mnduateiar Mining th Total Total Canada Total 
| and and and A Other Direct | Stocks | Bonds | Portfolio | Credits 
| Utilities | Commercial Petroleum nem [ Investment | Investment 
In All Countries: 
1939 249 289 123 10 671 511 208 719 Sue dG ok 
\ 239 337 138 6 720 454 167 621 707 | 2,048 
| 246 414 155 ‘7. 822 426 153 579 1,816 30.217 
276 ios} 91 6 926 477 161 638 2,000 | 3,564 
320 1783 117 6 1, 166 467 142 609 1,922 | 3,691 
326 uel 163 9 1, 269 669 164 833 1,866 | 3,968 
211 176 21 4 412 380 121 501 - 913 
212 214 pay 4 455 317 92 409 = 864 
217 272 By/ 5 531 283 83 366 - 897 
247 413 58 3 Pa 345 98 443 - 1, 164 
288 549 71 4 912 289 87 376 - 1, 282 
293 Bile 95 6 966 4504 89 539 = 1, 505 
2 53 = 6 59 22 21 43 - 102 
| 2 53 - 1 54 26 27 De 561 668 
2 64 = 2 64 26 26 52 183 dy 447 
2) 58 - 1 59 pal 19 40 1,434 1,533 
1 13 = 2 74 17 17 34 1,394 1,502 
i 1 80 - 2 81 17 14 31 1,357 1, 469 
a 30 17 2 54 7 15 22 - 76 
7 34 28 Z 69 7 12 19 _ 88 
8 47 30 2 85 7 11 18 = 103 
6 51 19 D 76 6 8 14 - 90 
7 61 20 2 88 6 8 14 _ 102 
fe 70 35 2 112 6 8 14 _ 126 
31 30 85 - 146 102 51 153 31 330 
| 20 36 85 t 142 104 36 140 146 428 
| PA ad 88 2 142 110 33 143 485 770 
23 31 14 2 70 105 36 141 566 kes 
| 25 39 25 3 92 155 30 185 528 805 
25 49 32 3 110 196 53 249 509 868 
} 
1. Excluding investments of insurance companies and banks, and subscriptions by the Government of Canada to IMF and IBRD, 
| - Amounts are less than $500,000. 
3. Including investments in Newfoundland prior to 1949. 
' 4. New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 
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THE CANADIAN BALANCE 


OF 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 1954 


Summary 


Canada’s international transactions in goods and 
services resulted in a deficit of $431 million in 
1954, compared to a deficit of $443 million in the 
previous year. While the current account deficits 
were not greatly different in the two years, the 
levels of both current receipts and payments were 

o> per cent less than in 1953. 


The stability of the deficit reflected opposite 
movements in the balances on merchandise and non- 
merchandise transactions. The trade balance, as 
adjusted for pirposes of the balance of payments, 
swung from a deficit of $58 million to a surplus of 
$13 million. Merchandise exports fell by $223 
million, while imports fell further by $294 million. 
The decline in exports reflected a decline of 3 per 
cent in both price and volume, while that in imports 
was wholly due to a volume decline of 7 per cent. 
The decline of export prices in the face of stability 
in import prices led to a deterioration of 3 per cent 
in the terms of trade. 


Most of the improvement in the trade balance 
was offset by larger net payments for invisibles. 
The customary deficit on these transactions rose by 
$59 million to $444 million in 1954. Most of this 


change represented higher payments for interest and 
dividends while receipts fell. ‘fravel expenditures 
continued to rise while receipts were unchanged. 
The increased deficits on income and travel account 
were only partly offset by higher gold production 
available for export and a reduced deficit on freight 
and shipping account. 


The general pattern of capital movements was 
little changed in 1954. Inflows for direct investment 
in foreign-controlled enterprises fell by some 12 per 
cent below the record levels reached in 1953. The 
net inflow from Canadian security transactions was 
also smaller than in 1953, although there was a 
spectacular increase in sales of Canadian stocks to 
non-residents. After several vears during which 
here were very heavy outflows of private short-term 
capital, near-balance was restored in 1954, but 
there were substantial additions to Canada’s official 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange. During the 
year the United States dollar was traded in Canada 
within a range of 2.41 cents. This compared with 
trading ranges of 3.03 cents in 1953 and 5.25 cents 
in 1952, indicating conditions of relative stability 
in the exchange market. Over the year as a whole 
the average price of the United States dollar in 
Canada was 97.32 cents or 1.02 cents lower than 
for 1953. 


STATEMENT 1.Summary of the Balance of Payments Between Canada and All Countries, 1950-1954 
(Millions of dollars) 


TTT as0OOQNEG FI 

Account 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 Pees 
i ieee Soe | aie ir 

Commodity exports (adjusted) ! eric senna siene 2 Ain 3,139 3,950 4,339 4,152 3, 929 - 223 
Commodity imports (adjusted).........2..2..0...-essseseseseeece 3,129 4,097 3,850 4,210 3, 916 - 294 
Balance LON COMMOGILY, MACE cs scac-o. es -cossoessesecss. <a) eel) - 147 + 489 > _3y3} ei sm fel 
PUNCTECUENENC NEC Gl PtSpec vets esee ts sevnhel coe. Se, 1,101 2G 1,319 1339 1, 296 - 43 
Se remeurrent: Payments: iuetes..ahek ee cee. Us 1,445 1,586 1, 644 1,724 1,740 AG 
Bolane CuONMNVISI Des ieee. eee ee eee - 344 - 370 - 325 = Bi) - 444 - 59 
Current account balance ...............:cecccececssececcceceseeeee - 334 - 517 + 164 - 443 - 431 ah 3 
Direct investment in Canada vs...s:-ccssess.sceshesces-ssleesose ah ae + 309 + 346 + 426 + 376 50 
Net new issues of Canadian securities.........cccccecec0-. - 74 ne eat a CPA + 189 + 124 - 65 
Net trade in outstanding Canadian securities .......... + 329 ae ote) - 94 - 31 + 99 + 86 
All other capital movements ? o........scssssseccccecsnecssesecase - 143 B57 - 643 - 141 - 124 ae 
Net capital movement..............ccceccsccscsssssseseceseesescees + 334 + 517 - 164 | + 443 + 431 =eili2 


1, Excluding Canadian Mutua] Aid to NATO Countries. ; 2 ; 
| 2. Including amounts of - 694, - 39, - 80, + 42, and - 124 in 1950 to 1954 respectively, covering the Canadian dollar 
equivalent of increases (-) or decreases (+) in official holdings of gold and U.S. dollars. 
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Canada has had current account deficits since 
1950, except in 1952. None of these deficits has 
exceeded 10 per cent of current receipts, however, 
and their sum since 1950 has been much more than 
covered by private long-term capital inflows. The 
deficits have been closely related to the striking 
growth in consumption, investment, and defence 
expenditures since 1949. Toward the end of 1953, 
and for part of 1954, some components of these 
demands levelled out or decreased (particularly 
inventories), and a variety of imports fell as a 
result. At the same time, exports of Canadian grains 
declined and recessionary tendencies in some 
United States industries affected exports also. The 
decline in exports to the United States was moder- 
ate, however, and strong increases in industrial 
activity in Europe led to increased purchases of a 
number of products other than grains. After mid 
1954, moreover, the level of both exports and imports 
was upwards. The decline in exports and imports 
was fairly balanced, with that in imports somewhat 
greater for the year; since payments for services 
rose, however, while receipts fell, the current 
deficit was not greatly changed. 


The bilateral imbalance of the current account 
was reduced in 1954. There was a reduction in the 
deficit with the United States and a reduced surplus 
with overseas countries, although the surplus with 
the United Kingdom rose. These moderate changes, 
however, have left the bilateral pattern of the last 
few years relatively unchanged. 


Canada contributed $284 million in Mutual Aid 
to NATO countries in 1954. The total of such aid 
since 1950 rose to $932 million, as measured for 
balance of payments purposes. These sums include 
shipments of equipment and supplies and the pro- 
vision of air training to European aircrews. These 
unilateral transactions are offset by corresponding 
payments entries, so that they do not directly affect 
the current account balance. Expenditures for de- 
fence equipment and for military services are 
discussed later in this report. 


Prevalence of Current Deficits Since 1950 


From 1950 to 1954 inclusive, except for 1952, 
current payments for goods and services have 
exceeded receipts. A brief comment on the factors 
in these deficits and the effects on the balance 
of payments may be useful before proceeding to 
examine the balance of payments in detail. 


Current account deficits mean, in effect, net 
borrowing of resources from non-residents. In 
Canadian economic history such deficits have 
tended to be associated with periods of great pros- 
perity. This was the case, for example, in the 
period before 1914, in the late ’twenties, and in 
the past several years. In each of these periods the 
rate of growth in Canada has been equalled by that 
of few other countries. The current deficits have 
permitted a faster rate of growth than would other- 
wise have been possible, by supplementing the 
domestic resources which Canadians made available 
for investment in-Canada. 


The basic factor in the recent deficits has been 
the strong growth in domestic consumption, invest- 
ment, and government defence spending since 1949. 
The rise in investment has been particularly out- 
standing in the development of new resources and 
industries. In addition, there has been a substantial 
element of investment in machinery and equipment 
in recent years which springs from the replacement 
of worn out or obsolete industrial equipment. For 
various reasons there was a long period of years 
when investment of this kind was very light. The 
growth in investment has been, in part, spurred by 
the inflow of foreign capital, particularly with 
respect to resource development. In part, however, 
the capital inflows have been attracted by the rapid 
development within Canada, 


As a result of the strong domestic growth and 
the related capital inflows, the volume of imports 
has grown markedly. The heavy investment of the 
post-war period has, it is true, reduced the relative 
need for some imports such as petroleum, and en- 
larged export capacity in many lines. Nevertheless, 
except for 1952, the small trade surpluses or 
deficits of the period 1950-1954 are in marked 
contrast to the relatively large trade surpluses of 
earlier post-war years, At the same time, the travel 
and freight accounts have changed from surplus to 
deficit, and net payments for business services 
have risen sharply as foreign investment and eco- 
nomic activity increased. The major element in 
the deficit each year continues to be the large net 
payments for interest and dividends, reflecting 
Canada’s net debtor position. 


While emphasizing the relationship between the 
strong rate of development and the current deficits, 
note must also be taken of special factors affecting 
the balance of payments. In the earlier post-war 
years, when there were current surpluses, substan- 
tial loans were made to overseas countries to assist 
them in maintaining imports, at a time when com- 
modities were generally scarce, and restrictions on 
Canadian payments were tightened in 1947. Later, 
as Canadian import restrictions were removed and 
as external supplies of commodities improved, 
Canadian imports rose. And as the balance of pay- 
ments difficulties of the overseas world spread 
there was an extension of restrictions on foreign 
expenditures for Canadian exports. These restric- 
tions sharply reduced Canadian exports of manu- 
factured goods in the late 1940’s and in the 1950’s. 
In 1952 a marked improvement in the terms of trade 
and exceptionally large exports of grains ledtoa 
temporary surplus, in spite of rapidly rising import 
volume. In 1954 import volume declined as some 
lines of activity in Canada weakened for a time; 
since exports of grains also declined, however, the 
deficits continued. 


The effects of the deficits are varied, but 
several can be noted here in relation to the balance 
of payments. The financing of the deficits has not 
in itself proved difficult.In no year have the deficits 
exceeded 10 per cent of current receipts. The 
deficits have, moreover, been more than covered by 
long-term capital inflows. 
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The eventual effects of the development of new 
resources and other investments upon Canada’s 
commodity balance are yet to emerge. Many of the 
recentimport demands have sprung from the develop- 
ment of new resources which take a considerable 
period to bring to the stage of full production. Thus 
it was only towards the end of 1954 that some new 
resource developments reached their initial produc- 
tion stage and started exporting on a still moderate 
scale. Other developments have yet to begin produc- 
tion. There has consequently been a deferment of 
the eventual favourable effects on Canada’s trade 
balance which may be anticipated from much of the 
new investment. 


On the other hand, the effect of the heavy capital 
inflow on net payments of interest and dividends 
has also been delayed. Receipts of income have 
risen Sharply since 1949 as interest on government 
loans has risen, and there have been transfers of 
accumulated earnings. Payments of interest have 
risen considerably, but the larger and much more 
volatile element of dividends fell till 1954. In part 
this represented an artificial peak in 1950-1951, 
when changes in exchange control regulations led 
to a concentration of payments. The major factor 
keeping dividend payments low, however, has been 
the retention of earnings for expansion. 


The financing of the current deficit is shown in 
statements of the capital account of the balance of 
payments. These show a marked acceleration of 
long-term capital inflows (direct investments and 
net new issues) after 1949. This, in turn, along with 
retained earnings and other factors, has led to a 
considerable increase in Canada’s balance of inter- 
national indebtedness in the past few years. While 


much smaller in relative terms than in the past, 
_ because of the immense growth in Canada’s produc- 


tive capacity, the net balance of indebtedness now 
exceeds that which prevailed in 1930. The effects 
of this are so varied that only a few can be noted 
briefly. It has meant a speeding up of the process 
whereby Canada‘has for long borrowed funds and 
te¢hnology from other economies, with many bene- 
ficial effects on incomes and living standards in 
Canada. It has also involved increasing non-resident 
control and ownership of Canadian resources, and 
the effects, both present and future, on income and 
business service payments abroad. 


Quarterly Developments 


Late in 1953 and for part of 1954 some sectors 
of Canadian production experienced a slowing down 
or decline in activity, which reversed the strong 


growth in import volume. However, since current 


receipts also declined, mainly because of reduced 
exports of grains, the decline in receipts and pay- 
ments was a balanced one and the current deficit 
continued into 1954. By the second half of 1954 
the expansion in the Canadian and United States 
economies had resumed, economic activity in over- 
Seas countries remained high, and Canadian foreign 
trade was rising once more. 


The rapid increase of Canadian production to 
mid 1953 had carried import volume to record levels 
by mid year!. Export volume had dropped to less 
than the level of the first half of 1952, the terms of 
trade had been slowly falling, and the deficit on 
non-merchandise transactions increased rapidly. As 
a result of these developments there were sub- 
Stantial deficits in the first half of 1953, in contrast 
to small surpluses one year earlier, 


The reappearance of a substantial deficit on 
current account in the first quarter of 1953 was 
accompanied by an increased inflow of long-term 
capital for direct investment and for new issues of 
Canadian securities, which were sufficiently large 
to provide the exchange required. In the second 
quarter a sharp contraction occurred in inflows from 
the sale of new issues, and there was a wave of 
liquidation of foreign holdings of Canadian securi- 
ties. Goth these developments stemmed from a 
substantial drop in bond prices in the United States 
and contributed to a decline in the exchange value 
of the Canadian dollar in this period. After the 
middle of the year the current account deficit fell 
sharply, reflecting mainly the usual seasonal im- 
provement in both the trade balance and invisibles. 
Private repatriation of Canadian securities did not 
continue on any Significant scale and, as bond 
prices in the United States rose, a sharp increase 
occurred during the fourth quarter in sales abroad of 
new issues of Canadian securities. These develop- 
ments were a factor in the increasing strength of 
the Canadian dollar, 


The levels of exports and imports had begun to 
fall in the second half of 1953. On a seasonally 
adjusted basis the decline was mainly concentrated 
in the fourth quarter for both exports and imports, 
although imports experienced further declines in 
the first quarter of 1954. The subsequent movement 
of seasonally adjusted exports and imports in 1954 
was moderately and generally upward. The level 
of other current receipts and payments was also 
reduced for most of the year, although increased 
payments of income in the fourth quarter of 1954 
raised payments for invisibles above the levels of 
one year earlier. 


The decline in exports reflected somewhat 
varying influences. The major factor was the im- 
proved world supply position of wheat and coarse 
grains, which led to a reaction to the unusually 
large exports of recent years. Setbacks to output 
in a number of industries in the United States and 
restrictions on imports of coarse grains moderately 
reduced exports to that market. Strong increases in 
industrial activity in many overseas countries, 
however, led to increased purchases of a number 
of exports other than grains. 


The import declines were more widespread. Late 
in 1953 and for part of 1954 the increase in several 
components of gross national expenditure slowed 
and reversed itself. The reversal in business inven- 
tory change was particularly notable, and there was 
a Substantial decline in machinery and equipment 


1. Quarterly developments from 1950-1952 were 
examined in the previous annual issue of this report. 
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STATEMENT 2. Quarterly Current Account Balances between Canada and the Principal Countries 
and Areas, 1952-1954 


(Millions of dollars) 


1952 1953 1954 
Country or Area 
I fi II Ill IV 
ia 
United’States ees ees = 243) = 338. |= 1320) =— bon 
United Kingdom.............. — |+ 30/+ 44 ]+ 59 
Other sterling area ........ te Oi 22h leer ee lL 
All other countries? ...... + 3801499 Bsa 93 
All Countries............- - 186 |- 194 |- 15 2 48 | - 176 


1. Including other OFEC Countries. 


expenditures. Some of the industries affected by 
declining demands are substantial importers of 
machinery and supplies, so that much of the decline 
was communicated to imports. 


The declines in current receipts and payments 
for most of 1954 were fairly balanced. Import volume 
fell more sharply than export volume in the first 
half of 1954 compared to the same period of 1953, 
but import prices were higher while export prices 
declined. Thus the commodity trade deficits in the 
two periods were not greatly different. In this 
connection, however, it should be noted that a 
change in the method of recording imports in June 
added some $40 million to imports in that month. 
The decline in other receipts -and payments reflected 
in part the fall in trade, as in the case of freight, 
and also some special factors. The deficit on 
invisibles was also not greatly changed in the first 
half of 1954 compared to the same period of 1953. 
The current deficits were $380 million and $365 
million in the first half of 1953 and 1954 respec- 
tively. 


The Canadian dollar tended to weakness over 
the first half of 1954, as it had in 1953. The price 
of the United States dollar in Canada rose from 
97.38 cents at the beginning of the year to 97.91 
cents at the mid year, moving through a low of 
96.34 cents in February and a high of 98.75 cents 
in April. Sales abroad of new issues of Canadian 
securities, which were very heavy in the first 
quarter, contracted in the second as Canadian inter- 
est rates moved closer to those in the United States, 
At the same time retirements of Canadian securities 
rose sharply. The long-term capital inflows fell well 
short of the current account deficit and a large 
import of short-term capital was recorded on account 
of other capital movements; a part of this inflow 
was the counterpart of the statistical adjustment 
mentioned above. 


Export and import volume had exceeded the 
levels of one year earlier by the fourth quarter of 
1954. In the third and fourth quarters the surplus 
on trade increased over the levels of one year 
earlier. This improvement was offset, however, by 


STATEMENT 3. Foreign Exchange Rates: U.S. Dollar in Canada 1953 and 1954 
Quotations reported on transactions between banks in the exchange market 
(Source: Bank of Canada) 


1953 1954 
Quarter 
High Low Pee: High Low oe 
(Canadian cents per unit) p 

Ti atecas Goats deta Sis vcvesse acne 98.63 96, 75 97. 71 98. 19 96. 34 97.01 
|i een need os Ratan ear enna: 99. 78 98. 00 99.08 98. 75 97, 66 98, 27 
I A teeta, Se Se 0 TORO ale SER tt 99. 44 97. 78 98. 82 97,91 96, 78 97, 14 
1 a aA ks oe ea as Rn 98. 66 97. 00 97.1% 97. 09 96, 59 96, 90 
Veat Joi Pest oat em ie 28 96. 75 98. 34 98. 75 96, 34 97, 32 


99. Ve 


Closing Quotations: 1953, 97.375; 1954, 96,59375, 
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a sharp rise in the fourth quarter deficit on in- 
visibles as net payments for interest and dividends 
rose markedly. As a result of these opposite 
changes, the current deficits in the last half of 
1953 and 1954 were almost unchanged at $63 million 
and $66 million respectively. 


The third quarter of 1954 saw contractions in 
inflows both for direct investment and for trans- 
actions in Canadian securities, but the change in 
the current account balance from deficit to surplus 
was far larger and the Canadian dollar strengthened. 
As the year came to an end there was a great 
increase of direct investment flows, which reached 
a record level. Sales to non-residents of Canadian 
stocks also reached high levels but were more than 
offset by retirements of bonds and by other security 
transactions. The Canadian dollar strengthened 
further, closing at the year end with the price of the 
United States dollar in Canadian funds at 96.59 
cents, 


Bilateral Changes 


During 1954 the bilateral imbalance of Canada’s 
current transactions was modified. The deficit with 
the United States was reduced, while the surplus 
with each of the overseas countries or areas shown 
in the balance of payments, except the United 
. Kingdom, was also reduced. It should be noted, 
however, that the current deficit with the United 
States has been between $810-$951 million in each 
of the past four years, while the surplus with 
overseas countries has been between $379-$461 
million (except in 1952). In both 1953 and 1954 
the United States accounted for 63 per cent of 
current receipts by Canada and 73 per cent of 
current payments, excluding Mutual Aid, 


The current account deficit with the United 
States was reduced by $94 million to $810 million 
in 1954. The smaller deficit in 1954 was due to a 
larger fall in imports than in exports. The decline 
in exports to the United States was specialized. 


While exports of coarse grains, some base metals, 
and some primary iron products were lower, exports 
of newsprint continued at high levels and some 
other wood products and nickel were higher. Imports 
of a number‘of iron and steel products fell consider- 
ably, as did imports of textiles and coal. The 
reduction of the deficit on commodity trade with 
the United States, however, was partly offset by a 
considerably increased deficit on invisibles. The 
major factor in this enlarged deficit was a sharp 
rise in net payments of interest and dividends. Both 
interest and dividend receipts from the United 
States were down sharply, while payments were 
higher in each case. The deficit on miscellaneous 
account also increased; the decline in receipts was 
mainly due to reduced United States government 
spending in Canada, while payments for various 
business services were higher. The deficit on travel 
account widened moderately as travel expenditures 
continued to rise. These changes, increasing the 
deficit on invisibles, overshadowed the effects on 
the balance of an increase in gold production 
available for export and a large drop in payments 
for freight. 


The increased surplus with the United Kingdom 
must be viewed in the context of a relatively small 
surplus in the previous year. It should also be 
noted, however, that the surplus with the United 
Kingdom was rising at a time when the surpluses 
with many other overseas countries were declining. 
Both trade and non-merchandise items, but mainly 
the former, contributed to the enlarged surplus. In 
response to strong increases in industrial activity 
in the United Kingdom, Canadian exports of wood 
products, base metals, chemicals, and other products 
were higher. Increases in these exports, aS meas- 
ured by adjusted balance of payments data, fully 
offset the considerable decline in exports of wheat 
to the United Kingdom. While total exports were 
stable, imports from the United Kingdom fell, par- 
ticularly in the case of textiles, automobiles, and 
other iron products. The smaller deficit on in- 
visibles reflects mainly some large non-recurring 
defence payments for services in 1953. 


STATEMENT 4. Summary of Current Account Balances between Canada and 
the Principal Countries and Areas, 1946-1954 


(Millions of dollars) 


Change 
Country or Area 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 in 
| 1954 
ROIGECL SCALES .o..ccsccoconcoccoosesseee SOU Te eho 4e | 59 Se = OO IN = et OO tee bial s S49ul a O04 25581 Oni 94 
Wnited Kingdom .....c<+se.seseseee: to 5001s) 6830) + 24863) + 4465) + OBO ne BRM or Sksksilese BB | Re SPARS 99 
Other sterling area ...........0 OSs lt 22 te 29N § bal QoNlin= VAS ace ala ee ae isso] ar 44 | - 39 
Other OEEC countries .......... ap Des ae Dele ae Doser aust fra TOPs PAs) le BSE Icey TIey fae 98 | - 15 
All other countries. ........0.0.-+«. + 58] + 32 | + 3) + WE 43} + Ds Silesia se UA es By |e 67 
All Countries ..............0000006 + 363 | + 49|}+ 451/+ 177|)- 334|- 517/+ 164/- 443)- 431) + 12 
IL 
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Exports to other sterling area countries, other 
O.E.E.C. countries, and the remaining overseas 
countries as a whole were reduced in each case. 
A considerable decline in wheat exports was pri- 
marily responsible for this, while motor vehicle 
exports also contributed to the decline. Exports of 
some wood and metal products, however, were 
higher, particularly to Western Kurope. In contrast 
to the decline in exports, imports from these areas 
were either well maintained or higher, with in- 
creases particularly in agricultural products and 
non-metallic minerals. A sharp rise in the deficit 
on invisibles with Western European countries can 
be traced primarily to increased freight and shipping 
payments. 


Both Canada’s current account with overseas 
countries and the net capital movement from those 
countries were smaller than in 1953. As a con- 
sequence, exchange transfers in settlement of 
overseas balances, which had dropped in 1953 from 
a record post-war figure in excess of $1,000 million 
in the previous year, fell again in 1954 to total 
$516 million. An increase of $40 million in net 
multilateral receipts from the United Kingdom was 
more than offset by a decrease in receipts from other 
overseas countries. 


Changes in the Current Account 


Merchandise Trade 


Fluctuations in the balance of merchandise trade 
had smaller effects on the current account balance 
in 1954 than in irost years when these fluctuations 
have usually been much greater — being sometimes 
of dominating importance. Although there was a 
considerable contraction in 1954 in the value of 
both exports and imports this was to a large extent 
offsetting and the change in the merchandise 
balance was relatively small. The change in the 
balance as adjusted when taken into the balance 
of payments wes from a deficit of $58 million in 
1953 to a surplus of $13 million. 


Only the leading factors contributing to the 
changes in the merchandise account are referred to 
in the following analysis. More extended analysis 
and comment on commodity trade will be found in 
the Review of Foreign Trade, also published by the 
International Trade Division. 


Prominent among economic influences on Cana- 
dian trade in 1954 were the diverging trends in 
industrial activity in North America and Western 
Furope. While the rate of economic expansion was 
interrupted in America and there were declines in 
industrial activity, the general trend in Western 
Europe continued to be upward.Industrial production 
in most Western Europe countries rose to new peaks 
and the widespread prosperity was not accompanied 
by a return of balance of payrents difficulties. 


The effects of these divergent trends were con- 
cealed to some extent in the movements in the 
totals of Canadian exports to the various countries 
and areas shown in the balance of payments. For 
example, exports to overseas countries declined 7 
per cent while exports to the United States were 4 
per cent lower. Thus there was the apparent para- 
dox of greater declines in exports overseas than 
to the United States at a time when production and 
incomes oversees in many countries were rising to 
new peaks, while there was some recession in the 
TInited States. This is because of the concentration 
of decline in several commodities like wheat and 
automobiles which were subject to special influ- — 
ences and are largely sold to overseas countries. 
Other commodities sold to overseas countries rose 
in value, and strength in these demands tended to 
offset some softening in demands for various raw 
materials in the United States. 


A decline in exports of wheat from the excep- 
tional levels in the previous two years was @ 
reflection of a general decline in world trade in 
wheat. With improving crops abroad and generally 
large supplies, importing countries greatly reduced 
purchases in 1954. And with some countries like 
the United Kingdom this trend was accentuated by 
a reduction in stocks during the year. 


The decline in Canadian exports of wheat and 
other grains was greater than the drop in total 
exports of all commodities. The increases in ex- 
ports of other commodities were most substantial 
in forest products and in non-ferrous metals, par-— 
ticularly in trade with the United Kingdom ard other 
overseas countries. 


Although Canadian imports declined in 1954 the 
value was still higher than in any year before 1953. 
This decline was widely distributed among the 
different sources of supply. A predominant influ- 
ence was the interruption in the rate of economic 
expansion in Canada which occurred in 1954. 
Although declines were general the more notable 
occurred in machinery and equipment which is an 
element in Canadian expenditures on investment; 
total Canadian expenditures on machinery and 
equipment declined appreciably in 1954. Another 
factor which seems to have been influential in the 
reduced level of imports was some contraction in 
1954 in inventories, in contrast to the rise which 
in the previous year appears to have contributed 
to the exceptionally high level of imports. A lower 
level of industrial production in Canada, too, was 
a factor reducing demand for some imports. But at 
the same time other demands continued to sustain , 
the volume of imports as well as other current — 
transactions. Among these were the high levels of 
personal incomes and consumption which continued 
in Canada. 


The volume of imports fell by 6.6 per cent, the 
first time since 1948 that the index has shown a 
decline. Import volume remained in excess of the | 
years before 1953, however. The largest declines 
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STATEMENT 5. Prices, Physical Volume and Terms of Trade of Domestic Exports and Imports 
(1948 = 100) 


LL TL TS aay [ee ea a a aS a a 


Price Indexes Terms Volume Indexes 
Year and Quarter | of 
Exports mports Trade ] 
Dp Impor Exports | Imports 
108.3 110.3 Gene 93.6 109, 2 
123.0 126, 2 97.5 103, 5 22 c07 
Zt S 110.4 110.3 114.9 138, 0 
ees} 109. 4 108, 1 ish) 151.0 
ith bya 109.5 105, 1 109.6 141.0 
119, 2 108, 5 109, 9 9852 13857 
119.0 109, 2 109.0 119.5 168. 7 
DTS x5) 110.3 107, 4 117.9 P5250 
116.9 LOZ 106, 1 116.9 143.4 
DLS 32 109, 2 105, 5 95.5 128.3 
116, 3 110. 4 105, 3 110.6 153.9 
115.0 110, 3 104. 3 110, 4 136. 4 
114.4 109, 1 104.9 ileal 144, 2 
a se 


Note, Indexes indicate movements in unadjusted trade data. 


in import volume were in the fibres and textiles, 
iron and steel, and non-metallic mineral groups. The 
decline of 3.2 per cent in export volume was more 
moderate than that in imports, and was heavily 
concentrated in agricultural products and iron 
products. While export prices fell by 2.7 per cent, 
import prices were stable. The result was that the 
terms of trade deteriorated by 2.8 per cent. The 
terms of trade had deteriorated in 1953 also, but it 
should be noted that they had attained an unusually 
favourable level in 1952. 


The merchandise trade values shown in this 
report are adjusted for non-commercial items, 
defence payments, and duplication with other parts 
of the current account. The usual effect of these 
adjustments is to reduce imports far more than 


exports.! Thus the trade balances presented here 
will generally show larger surpluses or smaller 
deficits than those appearing in Customs trade 
returns, although changes in exports, imports, and 
the trade balance will usually not differ greatly. 


The role of defence expenditures in the balance 
of payments was covered in the previous annual 
issue of this report. It may be noted here that pay- 
ments for defence imports and exports are sub- 
stituted in the balance of payments for the actual 


1. In 1951, by contrast, the adjustments led to a 
reduction of $15 million in exports and an addition of 
about the same amount to imports, See the following 
paragraph, 


STATEMENT 6. Adjustments to Commodity Trade, 1953 and 1954 
(Millions of dollars) 


Exports 1953 1954 Imports 1953 1954 
Domestic exports in trade returns...... | 4, 117. 4 3,876.1 |Imports in trade returns .......ccccecesececese 4,382.8 | 4,093.2 
Exports of foreign produce .c.cscscsesoeeeeee 55, 2 65. 6 
EO EAINEXD OES gs :scsss.avececersntts-ccecerene 4,172.6 | 3,941.7 
Adjustments: Adjustments: 
Tourist exports ...... <o8 Sa - 3.0 PROUNYST, TMD OLUSicscovtecssexcesscocesevesscoeses - 173.8 - 68.8 
Settlers’ effects... ee - 16.1 - 17.3 Settlens Aefiiie cUsmaccecctcerssssceseveccss - 29.0 - 29,9 
Private donations .......... = 350 = 257 IN GV. CRUISING ec cecancue Reescacdcetatycontesrssneare ay CG, 00 = de 
BEE NOUSIN Gos1 01 Arabs tere teaucessbaccattsies + 6,2 + 5.0 WaAnCROUSINE caved stcrrsmere steer sees Tee Ge aS 
ivotheradjusStmMents ...0.c01s.cse.cseee-ees - 4,7 + 5.4 Al} other adyuStments: <asciosecacerecesess =) 78.1 - 74.0 
Total adjustments ..........seessceee - 20.8 - 12.6 Total adjustments ..........scceereee - 173.2 | - 176.9 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)......... | 4,151.8 | 3,929.1 |Merchandise imports (adjusted) ........ | 4,209.6 3.91653 
(Table I, item Al) (Table I, item B1) 
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physical imports and exports. The effects of this 
part of the adjustment largely cancel out in the 
cumulative balance for 1950-1954. In addition, 
imports for the account of foreign governments are 
deducted from recorded imports for balance of pay- 
ments purposes. These two adjustments contributed 
about $80 million to the deficit in 1951, when de- 
fence payments exceeded actual defence imports. 
In 1952, however, these adjustments added about 
$100 million to the surplus of that year, and in 
1953 and 1954 reduced the deficits by $60 — $70 
million in each case. 


In evaluating the data for 1954 it should be 
noted that a change in import coding procedures had 
the effect of increasing the length of the June im- 
port month and the import year by about two working 
days. It is estimated that this change in itself would 
increase the value of June and annual imports by 
some $40 million. It would also have a correspond- 
ing effect on the leads and lags reflected in short- 
term capital movements. 


The value of non-monetary gold available for 
export rose by $11 million to $155 million in 1954. 
The increase in 1954 was concentrated in the last 
three quarters, and reflects to an important extent 
the effects on outout of the strike in the last half 
of 1953 and early in 1954. It should be added also 
that in 1954 the volume of new gold production 
available for export, as defined below, also ex- 
ceeded the previous post-war peak of 1952. The 
value of this item has not changed greatly over 
the past four years (except for the effects of the 
strike in 1953) in contrast to the increases from 
1946-1950. The fixed U.S. dollar price for gold in 
the face of the general increase in costs, and the 
discount on the U.S. dollar in terms of Canadian 
funds have limited increases in this current account 
item. Since November 1, 1951, this item has in- 
cluded not only the sales by the Mint to the 
Exchange Fund and a small amount exported in the 
form of concentrates, but also sales abroad of 
commercial gold by producers. Increases in stocks 
held at the Mint in safekeeping for the mines are 
excluded. 


STATEMENT 7. Principal Elements of Canada’s Current Account with AJ] Countries, 1950-1954 
(Millions of dollars) 


Change 


Account 1950 1951 1952 1953 19542 in 
| a 1954 
Exports (adjusted) 4 Be oe censticanccereicrcesercecsaesesesscrestessants 3,139 3,950 4,339 4,152 3,929 - 223 
Imports (AGJUStEA) .....secccercresrereceoneeeserseseneesensnaeesceseee sess 3,129 4,097 3, 850 4, 210 3,916 - 294 
Balance on COMMOAItY trade ......-..essecerrerrereercecerers + 10 - 147 +489 - 58 + 13 + 71 
Gold production available for EXPOFt .....resreercrereerere +163 +150 +150 +144 +155 se til 
Travel CXPeNGiItULeS .......sscercesrseercecssecssecseeseceeeseseceeesrs + 49 - 6 - 66 = "63 - 80 = NT 
Interest and GiVIGENS ..........cecseceessereerececesececeescecere cere - 384 - 335 - 268 => PSHE) - 288 - 49 
Freight and SHipping .....ccccssccorsseercoessessseceseesseceraceensocnes - 17 eS + 8 = 56 - 46 +10 
Inheritances and migrants’ fUNAS ......seceserrerrererererers - 4 tah ey) - - 5 = 15 
All other Current tranSactionS .......cccecerserrersreresreccerers - 151 - 183 - 140 = 171 - 180 - 9 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions ........-+. - 344 - 370 -323 - 385 - 444 - 59 
Current aCCOUNt DAlANCeE .........ecececececerecereeensenreecececsoees - 334 - 517 q +164 | - 443 - 431 | + AZ 


1. Excluding Canadian Mutual Aid to NATO countries. 


2. Subject to revision. 


Travel Expenditures 


There was an increase in the size of the deficit 
on travel account with all countries due mainly to 
a rise in Canadian travel expenditures in overseas 
countries. 


The travel account with the United States showed 
comparative stability in the face of the recession in 
business in North America. A slightly larger deficit 
resulted from small changes in both receipts and 
payments. Nevertheless the total value of expendi- 
tures in Canada of travellers from the United States 
was virtually unchanged in total. This was possible 
as personal incomes and expenditures on consump- 
tion remained high and some types of traffic between 


the two countries rose in volume. Among traffic 
showing declines was the number of United States 
automobiles entering Canada on travellers vehicle 
permits. This important group of travellers, which 
is a source of a large part of the summer travel | 
business, only receded 2% in number and remained © 
well above the totals in any earlier year. 


Canadian travel expenditures in the United 
States were also maintained at a high level but the 
slight rise in total over that of the previous year 
contrasted with the sharp rises characteristic of 
preceding years since 1948. Purchases declared by 
returning Canadian travellers were moderately lower 
than in the previous year. 
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The rise in Canadian travel expenditures in 
countries other than the United States was widely 
distributed. There was a considerable growth in the 
volume of Canadian travel to most areas. But the 
largest part of Canadian expenditures overseas 
continued to be in the United Kingdom and in Con- 


tinental Europe. Almost one-fifth of the external 
expenditures of Canadian travellers are now in 
countries other than the United States, a ratio which 
is rapidly growing with improving transatlantic 
transportation facilities and growing income. 


STATEMENT 8. International Travel Expenditures between Canada and Other Countries, 1948-1954 
(Millions of dollars) 


Account with Account with Account with 
Year United States Overseas Countries All Countries 
T 
Receipts Payments Net Receipts |Payments Net Receipts |Payments Net 
| HL Hf } a 

HE A OMeraees siancove tess sivecekesacdaseckae’s 267 Helis} +154 ie 21 = 279 134 + 145 
1949 267 165 +102 18 28 - 10 285 193 + 92 
RG OU er eteccsh ccs<sssiesasva sivas corecscoss 260 193 ae (8Y/ 15 33 - 18 29) 226 + 49 
1951 258 246 fey 16 34 - 18 274 280 = 6 
1952 257 294 - 37 18 47 = 2D) 25 341 - 66 
OBS aedeceeee Soe neee con ee eee 282 307 = 25 20 58 - 38 302 365 - 63 
LOB Sen 280 SiS 238 22 69 - 47 302 382 = 380 

‘| L 

1. Subject to revision. 

Income Account earnings accruing to non-resident shareholders, 


Net payments for interest and dividends rose by 
$49 million in 1954 to $228 million. Both interest 
and dividend receipts were lower, and payments in 
each case higher. The increase in the deficit in 
1954 is in contrast to the tendency from 195C to 
1953 when, in spite of the rising trend of Canada’s 
net international indebtedness, the deficit on in- 
come account had been falling. 


Interest receipts have been at high levels in 
_fecent years, mainly because of increased receipts 
on government loans compared to the period before 
1950. Such receipts continued at the previous year’s 
level in 1954. But interest on Canadian holdings of 
United States Government securities declined sharp- 
ly in 1954, primarily because of reduced rates in 
the United States. Dividend receipts have been 
unusually high in the past few years, partly because 
of higher earnirgs but mainly because of transfers 
of accumulated past earnings by Canadian subsid- 
iaries abroad. ‘The decline in 1954 was restricted 
to a few companies, with most of the major Canadian 
companies reporting dividend receipts showing 
increases, While receipts from the United States 
fell, those from overseas countries were higher. 


One of the effects of the large capital inflows 
iS apparent in interest payments, which have risen 
steadily with the large net new issues placed abroad 
in recent years. Dividend payments, on the other 
hand, are not contractual payments and are not 
Closely related to the current levels of foreign 
financing. In spite of the rise in foreign indebted- 
ness, dividends fell until 1954. The large payments 
in 1950-51 were unusual, it is true, in that they 
partly reflected timing changes on the part of ex- 
Change control regulations. Nevertheless, payments 
in recent years have been substantially below 


Eoth the recency of many of the investments and the 
retention of funds to expand investment have meant 
that the increase of foreign investment in Canada in 
recent years has not yet been reflected in dividend 
payments to an important extent. 


In 1954, in spite of a decline of 7 per cent in 
total Canadian corporate profits after taxes, divi- 
cend payments to non-residents increased. An 
important part of the rise was due to increased 
cividend rates by a number of public companies 
partly owned by non-residents, and increesed hold- 
ings of stocks of such companies by non-residents. 
“ransfers of earnings by subsidiaries to parent 
companies also rose moderatelyon balance, although 
there were wide and opposite changes by industrial 
groups in the past year. Dividend payments were 
higher not only to the United States, but to the 
United Kingdom and some other European countries 
which have been increasing their investment in 
Canada recently. 


STATEMENT 9. Receipts and Payments of 
Interest and Dividends between Canada and 
All Countries, 1956-1954 


(Millions of dollars) 
SS 


Receipts Payments 
Year ~ Balance 
Interest | Dividends | Interest |Dividends 
UO DO! esc 28 63 109 366 - 384 
OSI veaeese 53 62 114 336 AB YSIs 
O52 cee 60 85 115 298 268 
HOS Buaess 63 102 121 283 209 
19541... 53 90 134 297 - 288 
1 


1. Subject to revision, 
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Freight and Shipping Account 


Vhile the deficit on freight and shipping account 
in 1954 was less than in the preceding year it 
remained high in comparison with earlier years. ‘The 
deficit contrasts particularly with surpluses in the 
period up to 1949, and the effects of this transition 
upon the current account balance in the interval have 
been of major proportions. 


The surplus of $50 million in 1949, for example, 
contrasts with a deficit of $46 million in 1954, 
TInderlying factors behind this change in the last 
five years have been the greater growth in the 
volume of imports than of exports and a drastic 
reduction in the size of the Canadian Merchant 
Marine, and the conditions under which the remain- 
der of the Fleet operates. Also of significance to 
the size of receipts and payments have been the 
variations in the commodity composition of trade 
and the effects that this has on inland transportation 
hoth in Canada and the United States. Most of the 
deterioration in the balance during the five years 
has been in the account with overseas countries, 
although there has also been a broadening of the 
deficit with the United States. 


A decline in the deficit between 1953 and 1954 
from $56 million to $46 million was the result of 
wide change in the bilateral unbalance of the freight 
account. A sharp reduction in the size of the deficit 
with the United States was mainly offset by a fall 
in the balance of receipts by Canada in the accounts 
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with overseas countries. The smaller deficit with 
the United States in 1954 was all due to reduced 
payments. Inland freight costs in the United States 
were lower with a reduced volume of commodities, 
particularly in the case of some like coal where 
freight costs are relatively high. Payments to the 
United States for the charter of vessels were also 
much less in 1954 but this was more than offset by 
larger payments to other countries for chartering 
vessels. The latter was one of the main factors 
contributing to the decline in Canada’s surplus in 
overseas countries in 1954. In addition, there were 
some reductions in receipts from the operations of 
Canadian shipping companies and from inland freight 
on exports to overseas countries. At the same time 
it will be noted that the earnings of Canadian oper- 
ated vessels from exports and from revenues on 
traffic carried between foreign ports were relatively 
well maintained even though there were numerous 
transfers of the registry of Canadian vessels to 
Pritish registry for operation by Dritish managers. 
This was partly because of earnings of Canadian 
operators of foreign vessels whose revenues are 
included in this series for balance of payments 
purposes, as their payments for the chartering of 
the vessels are included arrong debits. A factor 
leading to some reductions in the last few years in 
earnings on inland freight on exports taken into the 
freight account has been a change in the circum- 
stances of sale of some commodities. This had 
accompanying effects upon the freight costs in- 
cluded in the valuation of exports. 


STATEMENT 10. Freight and Shipping Transactions between Canada and Other Countries, 1950-1954 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954! 
- 
Receipts by Canada 
Ocean Shipping: 
Canadian operated ships: 
Gross earnings on exports.. 48 4 56 58 61 
CHATECTH RECEIPES  Aicteesesseestiar ses cates tether tok oStrass pactcyasechectscasasas oaaeeaes 6 12 Ns! a 3 
Revenues between foreign ports spodBaeScocieNetaased tovssescaeseateasasaes 16 34 33 a 16 
Sub-Total .. Peal. AUN 0 Retna tcc sce 710 100 102 82 80 
Expenditures of fereite Suis ANUC AACA cecstatstsscencsastesescerssevess 38 40 43 41 35 
GIOSS ‘Shipping. RECEIDUS cesses cresccsscceo-scacacucavsceccudscsscasererses 108 140 145 123 115 
Inland freight on ae sds oda SUS MCUE SCR PAGEANTS de Has co/ieisstlnied odlewetecssaiasieese'ss 142 177 201 161 159 
Intransit revenues... A 28 28 29 29 27 
Other receipts .. Ber osdes tedeus 6 6 8 5 8 
Gross ES ‘aati i, item ncaeye eed 284 351 383 318 309 
Payments by Canada 
Ocean Shipping: 
Expenditures abroad of Canadian ea COMPANIES ........0006 20 33 } 
Charter payments ....... aed See Te 18 2a 64 60 67 
Freight on imports via “Canadian ports eeliets oo daeesteasnsuudincnsedusceaves 66 76 71 75 66 
Gross Shipping PayMeEnts. ............csseserssersceesssessesesecececeee ce 104 136 135 135 133 
Inland Rail Pee in U.S. on apes ss 
Coal via vessel.. Seer Rrece Poaegecseees 53 49 48 48 39 
Coal via rail . 40 38 a0 26 Phe: 
Other rail freight . 80 97 117 121 112 
Sub-Total .. 173 184 198 195 173 
Miscellaneous aie pHa ’ ve 24 34 42 44 49 
Gross Payments (Table 1, item hoe 301 | 354 375 ; 374 | 355 


1. Subject to revision, 
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Inheritances and Migrants’ Funds 


Net transfers of inheritances and migrants’ 
funds, which were in balance in 1953, showed a 
¢mall deficit of $5 million in 1954, 


The reduced volume of immigration in 1954 led 
to a decline in immigrants’ funds by $3 million to 
_$71 million. The decline in funds was moderated by 
an increase in immigration from the United States, 
which involves high average transfers of funds, and 
some loosening of overseas restrictions on transfers 
of funds toward the year end. By contrast, payments 
for inheritances and emigrants’ funds are estimated 
to have risen in 1954, partly in response to a higher 
volume of emigration to the United Kingdom. 


Miscellaneous Current Transactions 


Throughout the post-war period the deficit on 
miscellaneous current transactions has been second 
only to that of the income account. The deficit on 
hese transactions since 1950, moreover, has been 
approximately double that prevailing in the earlier 
post-war years. The appearance of current account 
deficits since 1950 has reflected not only the re- 
duction in trade balances, but the appearance of 
deficits on travel and freight and shipping accounts 
and the increased deficit on miscellaneous trans- 
actions. 


Miscellaneous receipts fell more than payments 
in 1954, increasing the deficit on this account to 
$180 million. Keduced defence spending in some 
projects in Canada by foreign governments was the 
major factor decreasing receipts. Canadian Govern- 
ment spending abroad was also lower in 1954. The 
latter decline was restricted to large non-recurring 


defence payments of a service nature in 1953, which 
were recorded in the account with the United King- 
dom, and to decreased official contributions. Such 
contributions are mainly an offset to exports under 
the Colombo Plan to other sterling area countries. 
Other government expenditures abroad were generally 
higher. It should be noted that the government trans- 
actions on this account exclude merchandise trans- 
actions, Mutual Aid to NATO countries, and the 
servicing of debt. 


Personal and institutional remittances have been 
at high levels in recent years, reflecting the large 
number of recent immigrants living in Canada and 
the technical and military personnel from the United 
States. Increased transfers of income by financial 
institutions from abroad led to a rise in miscel- 
laneous income receipts, while miscellaneous 
income payments have also been rising with the 
increased foreign investment in Canada. 


The major factor in the continuing large deficit 
On miscellaneous transactions is business services 
and related transactions. These terms cover a wide 
variety of services, which are incurred to an impor- 
tant extent in connection with foreign trade and 
particularly foreign investment. The continuing 
deficit on this account, as in the case of interest 
and dividends, is primarily a reflection of Canada’s 
net debtor position. The borrowing of technology 
from abroad through subsidiaries and branches or by 
lease, the use of the administrative and technical 
services of other countries, and close business 
contacts generally have led to substantial net pay- 
ments for business services. Both receipts and 
payments for such services were higher in 1954, as 
in recent years, as direct investments in Canada and 
abroad have risen and production and investment 
generally have been high. 


STATEMENT 11 Miscellaneous Current Transactions with All Countries 
Revised 1953 and Preliminary 1954 
(Millions of dollars) 


a ee eh ee, 


1953 1954 
Item 
Receipts Payments Receipts Payments Balance 
+ 

POMC TAT COMUTOULLONS: s.,...0ncs00secdecsonscsosiesaetescsesesesasesconeecd = 25 - 11 Se Sila 
Government tranSaCtionS, 1.0. Ds. .+s00secsosesessssseese0eveeseee 149 128 118 109 + 9 
Personal and institutional remittances ...ecccocosece DD: 55 22 Dili - 35 
Moe CUVAMCOUS: INCOME? 5 .c.00¢-scesecncestencoedecue<dceeseesvessosoasse 30 35 34 37 = 3 
Business services and other transactions oc .cccccseseseoese 118 247 124 264 - 140 
Total (Table I, items All and BO Pa Vis cctcatetseeccse 2s 319 490 298 478 - 180 


1. Including transfers of branch profits by insurance companies and banks, 
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Capital Movements 


Long-term inflows of foreign capital continued to 
be the dominant characteristic of the capital account. 
But there was a hesitation in the flow of direct in- 
vestment funds, which for the first three quarters 
of the year was at an annual rate $100 million lower 
than in 1953. In the final quarter of 1954, the inflow 
set a new record and the shortfall for the year was 
reduced to $50 million. Transactions in Canadian 
securities led to a somewhat larger inflow than in 
1953. Sales abroad of new issues of Canadian bonds 
and debentures were larger than in the previous 
year, but the increase was offset by high repatriation 
through retirements and trading. As a result, receipts 
from all transactions in Canadian bonds and deben- 
tures were lower than in 1953. A very substantial 
srowth occurred in net sales abroad of Canadian 
stocks and accounted for the increase in the capital 
inflow from all transactions in Canadian securities. 
Private short-term capital movements were inwards, 
on balance, after two years of very substantial out- 
flow, whereas the operations of the Exchange Fund 
led to a substantial outflow in contrast to the inflow 
recorded in 1953. 


There continued to be a significant net movement 
of capital from overseas countries although, on 
balance, it was smaller than in 1953, This decline 
was, however, due chiefly to movements of a short- 
term character, mainly in connection with the 
financing of trade, or with interest arbitrage. 


Direct Investment in Canada 


The movement of capital into Canada for direct 
investment in foreign-controlled enterprises has been 
a dominant characteristic of the Canadian balance 
of international payments in recent years. Foreign 
capital has been an important though minority par- 
ticipant in the great expansion which has occurred 
in Canadian industry, and capital transfers have 
been a source of great strength in the value of the 
Canadian dollar on the world’s exchange markets. In 
1954, for the first time in the post-war period, the 
annual net movement of foreign direct investment 
capital into Canada fell. The net inflow of $375 
million represented a decline of $50 million or about 
12 per cent compared with 1953. It should be noted, 
however, that the 1954 inflow remained significantly 
higher than the level of years earlier than 1953, and 
that the import of $138 million recorded in the fourth 
quarter actually set a new record. 


United States canital accounted for $291 million 
or slightly over three-auarters of the net movement, 
a somewhat lower provortion than in previous years. 
Inflows from the United Kingdom reached $€3 million 
in 1954, an increase of $18 million over 1953, while 
the movement from other overseas countries fell 
from $35 millior to $22 million. 


Some detail of the post-war movement of direct 
investment capital from the United States will be 


found in statement 12 which also gives an indication 
of the other factors contributing to the growth in the 
book value of this type of investment. Financing of 
the petroleum industry in Canada led to record capi- 
tal inflows of $207 million, compared with $158 
million in 1953. In the nine years since the end of 
World War II, the gross inflow for petroleum explora- 
tion, development and refining, has totalled $827 
million, of which one-quarter occurred in 1954, 
Inflows for mining fell from $103 million in 1953 to 
$61 million in 1954; this was the first annual decline 
recorded in the nost-war years and it coincided with 
the commencement of operations by some of the 
major new developments. The inflow for investment 
in the pulp and paper industry rose to $23 million 
reflecting in the main the acquisition from Canadian 
owners of controlling interest in a Canadian com- 
pany. Gross inflows for all other direct investments 
totalled $55 million, a decrease of $35 million from 
1953 when inflows to the chemical manufacturing 
industry and to merchandising establishments were 
considerably larger than in 1954. 


The gross inflow from the ‘ited States totalled 
£346 million, bvt there were capital outflows of $55 
million representing the return of capital arising 
both from normal repayments and from such other 
sources as the raising of funded debt in Canada, 
and the sale of enterprises or of minority interests 
in them to Canedians. Other capital movements are 
estimated to have added an additional $38 million 
to United States investment in controlled enterprises 
in Canada and the retention of profits and all other 
factors are tentatively estimated to have added $191 
million. The growth in book value of United States 
direct investmert in Canada is consequently placed 
at $520 million in 1954, bringing the aggregate value 
at the year end to $5,700 million. 


The flow of direct investment capital from the 
United Xingdom increased by 40 per cent over 1953, 
to total $63 million in 1954. At this rate, it repre- 
sented about 17 ner cent of the net movement from 
all countries. Te areas of British investment were 
in distinct contrast to those of United States capi- 
tal. Net inflows to manufacturing industries were 
actually higher from the United Kingdom than from 
the United States, representing over 60 per cent as 
compared with less than 15 per cent of net transfers 
from the two conntries respectively. But the mining 
sector, including petroleum exploration and develop- 
ment, received about 80 per cent of the flow from 
the United States and less than 10 per cent of the 
net movement from the United Kingdom. Major 
amounts of British capital were made available for 
the manufacture of chemical, paper, and metal 
products, merchandising, finance, construction, and 
the aircraft industry. 


Movements of direct investment capital from 
other overseas countries amounted to $22 million, 
all of which came from European countries. [his 
inflow was smeller than in 1953 when there were 
exceptionally large transfers to finance a new petro- 
leum company, but it was much larger than in earlier 
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post-war years. About one-half the net inflow was 
for manufacturing industries and one-quarter each 
for mining (including petroleum), and for other 
enterprises. 


In attempting to evaluate the significance of 
direct investment inflows as an expansionist force 


-in the domestic economy, it should be borne in mind 


that by no means all the inflows lead to new capital 
formation. In the petroleum field particularly, pay- 
ments for royalties, rentals, and the purchase of 
leases and land, represent important capital expen- 
tures having no direct counterpart in Gross Domestic 
Investment. Other parts of capital inflows may be 
absorbed in the need for increased financial working 
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capital. A significant development in 1954 was an 
increasing tendency for non-residents to acquire 
existing Canadian-owned assets. This was particu- 
larly evident in the inflows for manufacturing, real 
estate, and construction. On the other hand, repur- 
chases in whole or part by Canadians of foreign 
investments in “Canada were also much larger than 
in 1953. Compared with the previous year, on 
balance, perhaps as much as $25 million more of 
the inflow was for the net purchase of existing 
assets other than land for new enterprises. Taking 
into account also the lower level of inflows, there 
seems to have been a decline in the primary in- 
fluence of foreign direct investment inflows on 
Cross Domestic Investment of the order of $100 
million in 1954, 


STATEMENT 12. United States Direct Investment in Canada, 1946-1954 
(Millions of dollars) 


i a 
Account 1946/1947 |1948 1949 |1950 |1951 1952/1953 |1954| 1946 
+ - ue = 
Inflow of new capital: 
Petroleum exploration, development and refining .......ce00s06 2 12 23 59 98 | 140 {128 |158 |207 827 
Transportation .... roe cet CREF ns trie Baer ee CER _ _ - - 18 TOMS 20 | — 99 
UNIO eens cco terocnsacvecks sesaaStses eis sescesse Revers ~ 2 5 10 30 3H 99) J 103'5, Gill 347 
AUN BAT O DO Claate se tscs cose cesaesescaptesvescosce coronene 20 ial 14 3 ef Bil 7 ib 4) 283 119 
Other manufacturing, and miscellaneous...... 41 41 37 42 88 Shih ress S055 563 
TOSS INFLOW «......cossoseee os 63 66 79 | 114 | 243 | 309 1363 | 372 |346 | 1, 955 
Bese EEE IMO fam CALIOUUS tratestreas satsoa vesstieecsics secs casas tavavesdo sence sococesseeievivesavecesnes 25 8 18 30 | 43 39 | 44 26 555 288 
Net capital inflow for direct investment (Table Tettem Die: 38 58 61 84 | 200 | 270 |319 | 346 |291 | 1, 667 
Net other identified capital movements affecting the invest- 
ment of U.S. residents in U.S.—controlled enterprises ...... |- 43 |- 35 20 17 17 34 |161 Daly le Sits 230 
INGUIC AD ULAlGTL TOW sseatsctcsteceystececteteese cece cies teostot nackte tneetasiebenie im OB 23 81 | 101 | 217 | 304 |480 | 367 /329 | 1, 897 
Retention of profits, and other factors including revalua- 
tions, reclassifications, and similar accounting adjust- 
Be eo atreleys ec icichcarane cpap cqevcacnseisidteers<vasinstvine Fepsenccsesencosoncose | 129i) OT 2£78. | 187 1 144 | 67 (1592 277 |1912] 1, 4992 
Net Increase in book value (Table VIM) .............00000.. | 124 | 120 | 259 | 288 | 331 tes 639 | 644 |5207) 3, 3967 


1. This figure is affected by unusually large reclassifications between direct and portfolio investments, 


2. Provisional estimate subject to revision. 


Note, 
vestment as 


In addition to investment in new construction and new machinery and equipment included in gross domestic in- 
published in the National Accounts, the above figures reflect investment in other forms and the acquisition of 


existing assets and resources of Canadians. For these and other reasons the series are not strictly comparable. 


Direct Investment Abroad 


The net outflow of capital for direct investment 
in Canadian enterprises abroad totalled $74 million, 
some $11 million higher than was recorded in 1953, 
and only slightly smaller than in 1952. ‘The United 
States was the principal area of investment, account- 
ing for $44 million. Transfers to the United Kingdom 
aggregating $16 reillion were significantly higher 
than in recent years but covered the acquisition of 
Some assets in other parts of the world. Outflows 
to other overseas countries were considerably lower 
than in 1953, rainly as a result of completion of 
some expansion programmes. 


The beverage industry abroad, in which Cana- 
dians have long held an important interest, was the 


largest recipient of direct investment capital from 
Canada in 1954. Other major exports of Canadian 
capital took place in connection with the farm 
implements industry, petroleum pipelines, and 
mining and petroleum development. 


irade in Outstanding Canadian Securities 


For the first time since 1951, trade in outstand- 
ing securities led to a capital import in 1954. A net 
inflow of $55 million resulted from the record volume 
of trading which reached nearly $1,200 million. This 
inflow succeeded outflows aggregating $125 million 
in the two preceding years. As has been the case 
each year sirce 1950, Canadians repurchased 
government bonds, but sold corporate bonds and 
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STATEMENT 13. Transactions in Canadian Securities between Canada and Other Countries, 1954 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 
(Millions of dollars) 


Trade in Proceeds 
Account Outstanding of New Retirements Total 
Issues Issues 
By Type of Security 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Government of Canada, direct... eA : ca - 59 - 81 
Government of Canada, guaranteed . ae saeratea ti etiee - 31 reed - 10 - 37 
Provincial government (including euaranteed) Maciasteceesetseecsecesveuses - 29 + 126 - 63 + 34 
MUNG ID AlPS OVNI OMbiscctccccuesscusesess <everssocseeoceccaonscecs cncauesenssetcecies'ss ccsete taney + 45 - 29 + 19 
Railways, not guaranteed hes GOWER OM Use secensrertestctesesendcarcersseestes ap + 25 es! + 24 
Other corporations ............. DA aiccereteneteneeae +) 16 + 100 - 30 + 86 
Sub-total: Bonds and Debentures .. - 66 + 305 - 194 + 45 
Gommom and WreferenCerSrOCkK Seances cccstecccsonsaccs/otersvossvaacees svesisecedeosssee +121 + 21 8 + 134 
Total (Table I, items D3, 4, 5)......cccscccocerececsseecoernscssssecsee sesecesers + 55 + 326 - 202 +179 
By Country 
UIMIGEG States a ccscscereseesceracsucucssecertesscertcosessessenesestencomnsasses ussecswareccceccacscrs = 2 + 294 - 184 + 108 
Wmnited Kelme omitaceccssscsecvetesccoctcacmetacstenes eseonersscrcn se eeonteauatatessesesusevedecs secs + 21 + 20 - 12 + 29 
Other Sterling Area Countries ............ssceeee _ - - 4 - 4 
Other OFEC Countries...........20.. ip LY eZ - 1 + 23 
Other Countries .. Beaters mee A Beieceeceere + 24 = =i nll Os 
Total ree I, items D3, 4, 15) PSRateteaace eatentsabenc an seancestveasdeecserss ar aa + 326 - 202 + 179 
By Quarter 
EUInSHaCUATGOD «ccesecassvserrecspsusceterosceccsseosececesssscoseas + 16 +174 - 25 + 165 
Second quarter....... ae DI + 93 =o + 39 
Third quarter .. ree al + 30 - 48 - 12 
Fourth quarter .. oe reneuscusersenescersetasas am ll 4+ 24 - 54 =) Fike) 
Total Hee items D3, 4, oan aeiedssste am GSS +326 - 22 +179 


1. Including net increase of $23.5 million Government of Canada bonds held by International Bank for Reconstruction 


and Development. 


stocks. While the rate of repatriation of government 
(and municipal) bonds, $84 million in 1954, was 
considerably higher than in 1953, there was a 
rarked growth in sales to non-residents of securi- 
ties of Canadian corporations. These included $121 
million of common and preference stocks. It was 
this development which led to the capital import of 
£55 trillion in contrast to an outflow of $31 million 
in 1953. The general pattern of trading over 1954 
was one of increasing volume and increasing dis- 
parity between the balances on account of trans- 
actions in Canatian stocks and in Canadian bonds 
and debentures. 4s a result of the divergent move- 
rents, there were net inflows of capital in the first 
and second querters of 1954; in the third quarter 
there was virtual balance, and in the final quarter 
a net inflow of capital again resulted. 


Trading in outstanding Canadian issues between 
Canada and the United States led to a small outflow 
of $2 million capital, in contrast to the outflow of 
$20 million recorded in 1953. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing development in security trading during the year 
was a marked revival of interest of United States 
investors in the equity securities of Canadian 
corporations. This led to net sales of $84 million 
of common and preferred stocks compared with $6 
million in 1953. Contributing to the development 
was a change in United States administrative 


arrangements which facilitated the formation of 
Canadian diversified management investment com- 
vanies with important tax advantages to United 
States investors. Newly formed companies of this 
type, which raised more than $125 million of United 
States capital during the year, are treated as resi- 
dents of the United States for the purposes of 
UJanadian balance of payments statistics. 


The inflow of capital arising from sales of 
Canadian stocks to the United States was more than 
offset by the repatriation of Canadian bonds and 
debentures which totalled $86 million, or slightly 
more than in 1953. Net repurchases of Government 
of Canada direct debt fell and there were net sales 
of municipal and corporate issues but market repatri- 
ation of government guaranteed and provincial 
issues occurred on a relatively large scale. 


For the second successive year since 1937, 
Canada had a sales balance from security trading 
with the United Xingdom, although the capital in- 
flow of $21 million did not quite reach the total of 
$27 million recorded for 1953. In that year, however, 
net sales consisted of $20 million Canadian bonds 
and debentures, and of $7 million Canadian common 
and preference stocks. In 1954, Canadian equities 
attracted greater attention from “ritish investors, 
and, on balance, alone accounted for the net capital 
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movement. The year 1954 was the first full year of 
trading since the withdrawal by the United Kingdom 
of special restrictions imposed on the Switching 
abroad of Canadian securities. The volume of 
trading in outstanding Canadian securities between 
Canada and the 'nited Kingdom continued to grow, 
rising from $71 million in 1953 to $127 million in 
1954, This was over four times the rate prevailing 
-in 1951, 


Trade in outstanding Canadian securities with 
other overseas countries led to a net capital inflow 
of $36 million. This sales balance was $14 million 
larger than in 1953, and represented a new record. 
About $24 million of the total was, however, of a 
Special character, representing the employment in 
Government of Canada obligations of funds rajsed 
in the Canadian capital market by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Trans- 
actions with other holders resulted in a repatriation 
of Government of Canada direct debt, but there were 
ret sales vf other types of bonds and debentures 
and of Canadian stocks. fhe sales balance of $16 
million on accourt of stocks is larger than in either 
1953 or 1942, but fell well short of the record figure 
of nearly $27 million reached in 1951. 


the heavy net sale abroad of outstanding Cana- 
dian stocks was undoubtedly a factor contributing 
to an increase in common stock prices. These rose 
by more than one-third as measured by the DBS 
Investors’ composite series, which during the year 
Surpassed the twenty-five year peak touched in 
September 1929. Sut any attempt to assess the role 
of non-residents in the rise in the Canadian market 


must take into account the selective investment 
policy followed by the new investment funds which 
are generally understood to have concentrated on 
the higher grade Canadian issues. Nor Should it be 
overlooked that rising stock prices were typical of 
the United States and practically all markets 
throughout the world. The net sales to non-residents 
represented less than four per cent of the quoted 
value of listings on the principal exchanges in 
Canada. Sy no means all of the issues listed are, 
however, ‘‘in the market’’, and sales to non-resi- 
dents appear to have accounted for nearly one-fifth 
of the aggregate value of transactions on the princi- 
pal exchanges in Canada in 1954, compared with 
one-sixth in 1953, 


5oth the exchange rate and the differential in 
interest rates are related to international trade in 
bonds and debentures, but it is not generally pos- 
sible to identify the degrees to which they are 
cause or effect. “he accompanying chart indicates 
these relationships over the years 1952 to 1954, 
Indexes are shown for the exchange value of the 
Canadian dollar, the price in Canadian dollars of a 
representative Canadian Government long-term bond 
(Canada 3/61-66) relative to the price. ane UES, 
dollars of a roughly comparable United States 
Treasury issue (2'4/63-G8), and an index combining 
these two series. The combined index measures 
changes in the price to a United States investor of 
the Canadian issue, in terms of the roughly coin- 
parable United States issue, while the other indexes 
are approximate measures of the components of 
exchange rate and interest rate differentials. 


INDEXES OF SOME FACTORS RELATED TO INTERNATIONAL TRADING 
IN CANADIAN BONDS AND DEBENTURES 
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EXCHANGE VALUE OF THE 
CANADIAN DOLLAR 


COMBINED TREND (price of Canadian bond, 
expressed in U.S. funds,relative to U.S. bond) 
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The changing interplay of these elements will 
be apparent from the chart. Through 1952, the higher 
value of the Canadian dollar on the exchange mar- 
kets was the factor contributing to the relative rise 
in the price of Canadian bonds and debentures to 
United States investors. The heavy repatriation of 
Canadian bonds and debentures in 1952 was un- 
doubtedly influenced by this rise. In the first half 
of 1953, the Canadian dollar weakened somewhat, 
but interest rates in the United States rose much 
more rapidly than in Canada and the narrowing of 
the spread between them was more than sufficient 
to offset the effect of the exchange rate. A second 
wave of repatriation of Canadian bonds and deben- 
tures occurred at this time as United States inves- 
tors took advantage of the favourable opportunity. 
It seems likely that this movement was a factor in 
weakening the Canadian dollar at this time. Policies 
adopted by the United States authorities eased the 
pressure on the United States money market in the 
second half of the year. The interest differential 
widened, the rate of repatriation of Canada bonds 
and debentures contracted, and the Canadian dollar 
strengthened. 


Over 1954, the exchange rate was comparatively 
stable. Interest rates in both Canada and the United 
States fell, but the decline in Canada was much the 
larger. The differential between average yields on 
the Canadian and United States long-term Govern- 
ment issues used in the chart fell to less than four- 
tenths of one percentage point in the final month 
of 1954, a spread narrower than for any month in 
nearly seven years. This contraction in interest rate 
differentials contributed to a substantial volume of 
repatriation of Canadian bonds and debentures from 
the United States. 


Yhile the series shown on the chart and dis- 
cussed above are among the more Significant factors 
related to international trading in Canadian bonds 
and debentures, there are many other influences 
which are not reflected. Among these are the exist- 
ence of issues payable in foreign currencies, and 
corporate issues having conversion privileges or 
carrying stock purchases warrants, to which special 
considerations may apply. Moreover, the United 
States portfolio of Canadian bonds and debentures 
payable in Canadian dollars has been greatly 
reduced in the past few years and it may be ques- 
tioned whether repatriation in the future may be as 
readily induced by changes in exchange and interest 
rates as when holdings were larger. 


More extensive analysis of Canada’s inter- 
national security trading will be found in the DBS 
report on ‘‘Sales and Purchases of Securities 
between Canada and other Countries, December, 
1954, and Review of Security Trading during 1954’’. 


New Issues and Retirements of Canadian Securities 
The net inflow to Canada in 1954 of $179 million 


from all Canadian portfolio security transactions 
was much larger. than the balance on account of 


trade in outstanding issues. The sale abroad of new 
issues led to a capital inflow of $326 million, while 
retirements of foreign held debt resulted in an out- 
flow of $202 million. Net new issues of $124 million 
in 1954 were $65 million lower than in 1953, not- 
withstanding the fact that special repatriation 
through negotiated repurchase of United States 
currency issues of the Government of Canada 
amounted to only $21 million compared with $73 
million in the earlier year. The decreasing impor- 
tance of foreign investors as a source of debt 
financing is indicated by the fact that only about 12 
per cent of the increase in outstanding Canadian 
provincial, municipal and corporate funded debt 
originated from net new issues to non-residents. In 
the previous year, the share of non-residents was 
more than double this figure. Provincial govern- 
ments, which on balance borrowed nearly one quarter 
of their requirements from non-residents in 1954 
compared with more than forty per cent in 1953, were 
the class of borrower with the highest share of 
financing provided from abroad. 


More than nine-tenths of the new issues sold 
abroad were purchased by United States investors, 
and a similar proportion of the securities retired 
were owned in the United States. About eight-tenths 
of the bonds sold and seven-tenths of those retired 
provided for payment in foreign currency. 


Most of the sales of new issues took place in the 
early months of the year. The volume declined as 
the margin between interest rates in Canada and the 
United States narrowed, but there continued to be 
inflows as a result of deferred delivery agreements, 
participation in some Canadian stock issues, and 
other special situations leading to the placing of 
issues on the New York market. 


Transactions in Foreign Securities 


Canadians continued, on balance, to dispose of 
foreign securities through sales abroad of outstand- 
ing issues, giving rise to capital inflows of $7 
million, mainly from the United States. This move- 
ment was confined to the first half of the year, and 
in the last half there was a net capital outflow of 
$6 million, principally for the purchase of United 
States stocks. The volume of trading has more than 
doubled since 1952, but a substantial part of this 
increase undoubtedly reflects the sharp rise which 
has occurred in security prices. 


Canadian purchases of foreign new issues 
amounted to $33 million. The total included an 
issue of $25 million Canadian currency bonds in the 
Canadian capital market by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Developrient. Purchases of 
$1 million of foreign stocks and $7 million of for- 
eign bonds made up the remainder of this account. 
Retirements of Canadian-owned foreign securities 
totalled $2 million. As a result of all transactions 
in foreign portfolio securities in 1954, there was a 
net capital outflow of $24 million; transactions in 
1953 were in balance. 
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Loans by Government of Canada 


Repayments on Canada’s war and post-war loans 
to overseas governments contributed a capital inflow 
of $72 million in 1954, This was $15 million smaller 
than in 1953 when there were unusually large repay- 
ments by the United Kingdom under an agreement 
for final settlement of the Canadian interest free 
- loan of 1942, Principal was received from the United 
Kingdom in the amount of $45 million and from 
Belgium, France, Indonesia, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and the U.S.S.R. in the amount of $27 mil- 
lion. A further $35 million was received by way of 
interest and is includedas a current account receipt, 


In the five years since the end of 1949, Canada’s 
outstanding loans to other governments have been 
reduced from $2,000 million to $1,705 million. The 
most important debtor is the United Kingdom which 
accounted for $1,247 million of the total debt. Post- 
war loans outstanding to other governments under 
Part Ilof the Export Credits Insurance Act amounted 
to $417 million, and agreed payments of principal 
due in 1954 were met 0n $358 million on these loans. 
Other loans outstanding at the year end amounted 
to about $41 million and included $31 million of 
inactive loans made after the war of 1914-18. 


Change in Canadian Dollar Holdings of Foreigners 


Non-residents added $22 million to their holdings 
of Canadian dollars in the form of bank and other 
deposits and treasury bills in 1954. Over half the 
increase was for the account of United States 
residents. During the first quarter of the year, hold- 
ings were reduced by $18 million, but non-residents 
chose to add, on balance, to their holdings in each 
subsequent quarter. Total holdings at the year end 
amounted to about $340 million. 


Change in Cfficial Iloldings of Gold and Foreign 
Exchange 


Official holdings of gold and United States 
dollars were increased substantially during 1954 
resulting in an outflow of $121 million in the capital 
account with the United States. There was also a 
net outflow of $3 million to the United Kingdom 
financing a modest increase in holdings of sterling 
in official accounts. This capital export in the first 
quarter was only $4 million but in the second it 
rose to $387 million and in the third to $38 million 
notwithstanding a substantial transaction of official 
debt repatriation in that quarter. In the final three 
months of the year, the outflow was $45 million. 


Holdings of gold and United States funds are 
shown in terms of United States dollars in table VI. 
The net increase during the year of $124 million 
was the largest since official exchange rates were 
withdrawn in 1950, and brought total holdings to a 
record figure of $1,943 million at the end of 1954. 
The variation between the high and low month-end 
figure amounted to $132 million or somewhat more 


than the fluctuation during 1953. Holdings of ster- 
ling are limited to working balances and were of the 
order of $12 million at the end of 1954, 

The official exchange policy was re-affirmed by 
the Minister of Finance in the course of his recent 
Budget address: 


“‘There has been no change in the policy of 
the government to allow the rate of exchange to 
be determined by the sum total of the forces 
operating in the exchange market, including of 
course the influence of fiscal and monetary 
conditions. ““he resources of the exchange fund 
are not used to reverse persistent trends but 
only to contribute to orderly conditions by lim- 
iting excessive short-run movements in either 
direction which might otherwise occur’’,! 


Other Capital Movements 


A small net inflow of capital, amounting to $4 
willion, resulteu from all other capital movements 
in 1954. This near-balance followed two years in 
which the net outflow aggregated nearly $700 mil- 
lion, a period which in turn was preceded by heavy 
inflows. A wide variety of movements is covered in 
the data, and some of the more significant detail 
appears in statement 14. While most movements of 
long-term capital are treated as separate items in 
Canadian balance of payments statements, there 
are certain transactions which do not fall within 
the regular categories, “xamples include loans by 
agencies of the Jnited Mingdom and United States 
Governments to Canadian corporations, generally 
associated with commodity supply contracts, other 
long-terrn loans between unrelated parties, capital 
movements by insurance company branches and by 
trusts, and deferred transfers by migrants, Although 
nominally short-term, the change in short-term Cana- 
dian dollar holdings of the International Bank for 
meconstruction and Development may be regarded as 
representing on balance the implementation of 
Canada’s long-term subscriptions to that institution, 


It is in the other groups of transactions, which 
are mainly of a short-term nature, that most of the 
volatility of the item as a whole lies. The statement 
indicates that there has been a very large growth 
in bank balances and other short-term funds of 
Canadians abroad. Increases were to have been 
expected as a result both of the return of Canadian 
banks to the role of principals in the exchange 
market in 1950, and the abolition of exchange con- 
trol the following year, and of the need for increased 
working balances associated with the generally 
rising value of Canada’s international trade over 
the period. The balances have also been affected 
by the varying exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar, not only through a tendency from time to time 
to defer transfer of receipts from abroad, but also 
through the operation of the forward exchange mar- 
ket. When the banking system is, on balance, a 
forward seller of exchange, equivalent holdings of 


1. House of Commons Debates, Tuesday, April 5, 1955. 
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STATEMERT 14. Estimated Composition of ‘‘Gther Capital Movements’’ 1950-1954 
Note: A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 
(Millions of dollars) 


ee eS ee 
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Total 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1950-1954 
pas anf zi he 1 
Transactions with all countries: 
Loans by Government of United Kingdom to a Canadian Cor- 

DORA ULOM eyeccee nese secerecpcescesetenccceacvbeivat (ocenren eneseetemsovencewesvarznannnc=at = 25 De 20 _ 67 
Other long-term capital transactions i eeesseeeeeeeesceceeees = § 3 ete! =e 1i@ 9 2a 
Short-term Canadian dollar holdings of International Bank 

for Reconstruction and Development ...... te seseeeeeeesreseeeeees ae) Rie! ai al aes Piss ~ an 
Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad (excluding 

GRLIGIATOPESErVES Vo iit rect aera ace cee cearenceeavaenetadenetesnSa-scercae = - 14 - 168 lig - 73 - 341 
Rorrowings by Canadian finance companies siete on 35 19 ise 65 
All other transactions including changes in loans and ac- 

eounts receivablerand Day. aQWlO + csctsscenccessessncocsecoeencenrerseee-- 209 118 - 375 =n ir 70 - 95 

Total (Table 1, item D17).........ceceeeeecseesceretseesesseenttntereeseesees 192 128 -511 - 185 4 -372 

a a 


1. Estimated partly from United States and other non-Canadian sources, as Canadian data do not cover all holdings. 
2, Includes also balancing item representing difference between measurements of current and capital accounts, 


exchange are acauired to meet the future commit- 
ment. Lhe mairtenance of overall balance in the 
trading positions of the chartered banks consequent- 
ly leads to capital outflows or inflows as the banks’ 
forward exchange commitments to customers are 
increased or decreased. The short-term money mar- 
ket is also an important factor in the holding of 
foreign funds. Towards the end of 1954, treasury 
bill yields in the Tinited “ingdom began rising ata 
time when the “anadian yields were falling. As a 
result of this development it is estimated that, in 
December, Canridian residents purchased nearly 
$20 million of United Kingdom treasury bills. 


Canadian corpanies in the consumer credit field 
have been important borrowers of short-term funds 
abroad in recent: years, and these transactions are 
shown separately in the statement. The final corr- 
ponent includes all other short-term loans and 
accounts receivable and payable. These open 
account Canadian assets and liabilities aggregate 
many hundreds of millions of dollars. Changes in 
them may occur for a variety of reasons. “he timing 
of settlements rarely coincides with physical move- 
ments as recorded in the current account and,as 
terms of payment relating to different commodities 
also vary considerably, a change in either the com- 
position or flow of imports or exports usually affects 
the balances due or receivable on open commercial 
accounts. Chanees may also occur in the process 
of financing production and distribution, and definite | 
seasonal patterrs exist with respect to some com- 
modities such as coal. Even long-term capital 
requirements may be met for limited periods through 
changes in open account balances, particularly in 
periods of short supply or in the case of parent- 
subsidiary transactions. 


As the statement shows, the heavy inflows on 
open account in -1950 which were typical of all 


capital movements in that year, continued into 1951, 
“he restrictive bank lending policies in force in 
Canada at that time contributed to inflows which 
more than offset any withdrawal of the speculative 
inflows of 195C. In 1952, as credit restrictions 
progressively relaxed and as the Canadian dollar 
strengthened, outflows on a substantial scale 
occurred and continued on balance through 1953. 
For 1954 as a whole, a capital inflow of $70 million 
occurred. 


It should be recorded that a complete measure of 
Canada’s international short-term commercial re- 
ceivables and payables is not available, and that 
the .series shown includes a balancing item. The 
annual movements in this component have been 
consistent with the recorded elements and the 
hehaviour has justified its inclusion 4s an “‘other 
capital movemert’’. 


The quarterly estimates shown in table IV in- 
dicate that there was an outflow of $52 million on 
account of all ‘‘other capital moverments’’ in the 
first quarter of 1954. This reflected mainly a sharp 
decline in private Canadian holdings of foreign 
exchange. In the second quarter, there was an in- 
flow of $102 million. fo a considerable extent, this 
reflected a reduction of exchange held against 
outstanding forward liabilities. The figure was also 
affected through the balancing item by the statis- 
tical change which led to the recording of an addi- 
tional two days’ imports in this quarter. Inthe third 
guarter, there was an outflow of $25 million, to 
which a growth in private holdings of exchange was 
the main contributing factor, while in the final 
quarter of the year a further outflow of $21 million 
reflected mainly the interest arbritage transactions 
with the United Kingdom to which reference was 
made earlier. 


| 
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Canada’s International Investment Position 


During 1954, Canada’s net balance of inter- 
national: indebtedness is estimated to have risen 
by $0.6 billion. This increase reflects additions of 
$0.9 billion and $0.3 billion to gross liabilities and 
assets, respectively. From the preliminary estimate 
of United States long-term investment in Canada 
appearing in statement 15, it will be seen that the 
increase in liabilities arose mainly on account of 
United States direct investments in Canada. The 
total grovth in net indebtedness is larger than the 
current account deficit for the year of $431 million, 
This is chiefly because of a net liability incurred in 
respect of retained earninzs on foreign-owned in- 
vestments in Canada and on Canadian investments 
abroad, although there are also other factors: giving 
rise to differences, 


At the end of 1953, long-term investment in 
Canada represented $11.4 billion out of gross ex- 
ternal liabilities of $12.6 billion. Detail of these 
investments appears in tables VII and VIII. The 
increase was over $1,000 million in 1953. Direct 
investments rose by $753 million, and $644 million 
of this growth was United States owned. As will 
be seen from Table IX, every major industrial group 
except textile manufacturing rose in 1953, although 
by far the largest increase occurred in mining and 
smelting. United Kingdom direct investments shown 
in Table X rose in 1953 by $67 million, to total 
$611 million at the end of that year, and are now 
probably of the order of $700 million. Portfolio 
investments also rose in 1953 reflecting mainly 
heavy sales of provincial and municipal debentures, 
and stocks, and also the growth in book values 
through the retention of earnings. 


The number of foreign controlled enterprises in 
Canada, as shown in table XI, rose by 433 during 
1953, to total 4,253 at the end of that year. Addition 
of 320 United States owned companies brought the 
total to 3,235, comprising 2,696 Canadian corpora- 
tions and 539 unincorporated branches. More than 


100 of the new companies were engaged in petro- 
leum, snining and smelting. United Kingdom resi- 
dents added 88 enterprises bringing the nu:nber of 
their direct investments to 801; other overseas 
countries controlled 217 enterprises in 1953, an 
increase of 25 over the previous year, 


Particulars of Canadian assets abroad at the end 
of 1953 are included in table MII. Canadian direct 
investments abroad have more than doubled since 
the end of the war. A very substantial increase of 
$236 million was recorded in 1953, bringing the 
total to $1,507 million. The capital outflow recorded 
in 1953 accounted for only slightly more than one- 
quarter of the increase. A considerable part of the 
remainder reflected special transactions, which 
were not recorded as international capital move- 
ments, involving the acquisition of assets abroad 
and the simultaneous assumption or creation of 
liabilities abroad. There were also larger than usual 
reclassifications from portfolio to direct investment 
in 1953, and the retention of earnings continued to 
be an important factor in the growth of both direct 
and portfolio investrents abroad. 


4s a result of the increase in 1954, Canada’s 
net balance of international indebtedness at the end 
of that year surpassed the previous record of $6.5 
hillion reached at the end of 1930 bya small amount. 
The net balance fell to $3.7 billion in 1949 but has 
Since risen sharply. It is not without significance 
that each of the peaks was established following a 
period of great expansive activity in the Canadian 
economy during which Canada drew heavily on 
goods and services from abroad. ‘The great increase 
in population and in productive capacity and the 
change in price levels make the relative burden of 
this liability much smaller now than in the earlier 
period. 


In the intervening twenty-four years since 1930, 
there have been marked changes.in the character of 


STATEMERT 15. Value of United States Investments in Canada, Selected year Ends 1930-15954 
(Millions of dollars) 


ee ee ee ee eee 
Classification © 1930 1945 1949 1951 1952 1953 1954? 
- = } + 
DINE CESIMVES MO Nbee. s,i00-...ccist.., Bidet ee week. 1, 993 2, 304 3,095 3,897| 4,536 5, 180 5, 700 
Government and municipal bonds 2.000... eeeecceeeeeeee 1,205 1, 450 Tye: TOS OO G.o 1, 870 USS 
Other portfolio investments ..........ccccccccesceosececcooees 1, 368 1, 106 1, 106 i BAGS) al Bee 1, 534 1,575 
mcwalnves tment: fundsveis itches Ate. Geass tedementecks - — — - — — 150 
MGSCCLANCOUS ASSEES -......:ccosocccosesésve.ccecceccéecavecces 94 130 170 195 2491 256 300 
Motalbbook:valuevi-+. este basins thooreacd | 4, 660 4, 990 5, 905 7,259| 8, 002 8, 840 9, 547 


1. New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 


2. Provisional estimate subject to revision. 
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STATEMENT 16. Summary of Canada’s Ralance of International Indebtedness, 
Selected Year Ends 


(Billions of dollars) 


Item 1926 1939 1945 1949 1951 195252 19538 1954 
s ui Kes ‘ } | 1 4 
Gross liabilities to other countries .............:+ 6.4 €.0 7.4 7.6 8.9 10.6 11.4 12.6 13.5 
GIOSS external ASSECS ............cneccceseesccdccrssssenasesronss lene a 1.9 3.8 Dae 6.0 6.4 6.6 6.9 
Net Indebtedness ...............----s0-ssesseseseseeceensseres 5.1 6.5 50D 3.9 Sel 4.6 | 5.0 | 6.0 6.6 
= is = 1 


Canada’s international investment position. Cana- 
da’s gross external liabilities have risen from $8.0 
billion to $13.5 billion. No less than $4.2 billion of 
the increase represented direct investment in 
foreign-controlled enterprises in Canada, and $3.0 
billion of this occurred in the past five years, Other 
longterm investraent in Canada, mainly of a port- 
folio nature, accounted for a growth of $0.6 billion, 
while the remainder of the increase comprised most- 
ly short-term non-commercial liabilities. Aggregate 
liabilities to non-residents as a whole rose by SOLO 
hillion, reflecting increases of $5.3 billion and 
$0.8 billion in the assets of residents of the United 
States and of overseas countries other than the 
tInited Kingdom. Over the period as a whole United 
Kingdom assets in Canada fell by $0 .G billion. 
Major liquidations occurred during the war and early 
post-war years but, since the. end of 1948, British 
assets in Canada have risen by $0.6 billion. Of this 
latter rise, about one-quarter is due to the addition 
in 1949 of investments in Newfoundland. 


While Canadian liabilities were growing from 
$8.0 billion to $13.5 billion, Canadian assets 
abroad since 1930 have risen by an almost equal 
amount from $1.5 billion to $6.9 billion. But in 
sharp contrast to the growth in liabilities, which 
was predominantly in equities, the growth in ex- 
ternal assets was to a considerable extent repre- 
sented by such government assets as loans and 
advances to overseas countries, subscriptions to 
the capital of international institutions, and official 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 


The petroleum industry, figures for which are 
given in statement 17, contributed more than $1.0 
billion to foreign investment in Canada between 
1945 and 1953. It is estimated that by the end of 
1953 non-resident ownership represented nearly 59 
per cent of the industry as a whole, while com- 
nanies controlled outside Canada accounted for 
nearly 70 per cent of the total investment. At the 
end of 1945 on the other hand, the industry was 59 
per cent Canadian-owned, and the companies con- 
trolled outside Canada accounted for 57 per cent of 
the total investment. 


Although Canada’s net international indebted- 
ness has been rising for the past five years, it 
should be borne in mind that the Canadian economy 
as a whole has also been growing, and there has in 
fact been relatively little change in the overall non- 
resident ownership of the selected Canadian indus- 
tries up to the end of 1952 as shown in statement 
18, Increases have occurred in recent years in the 
share of non-residents in the Canadian manufac- 
turing, and mining and petroleum industries, particu- 
larly in the rapidly expanding resource developments, 
while Canadians have taken over a greater share of 
steam railways and other utilities. It may be noted 
that the figures shown in the statement represent 
a considerably smaller proportion of total ownership 
than before the war, and also that there are many 
types of predominantly Canadian-owned capital 
which are not covered, such as farm and residential 
property, federal, provincial and municipal assets 
rot falling within the specific categories shown, 
and Canadian investments abroad. 


Another indication of the substantial amounts of 
Canadian-owned investment will be found in state- 
ment 19 which shows the estimated distribution of 
the funded debt of Canadian governments and cor- 
porations at the end of 1954. From this it will be 
seen that Canadians held nearly 90 per cent of the 
funded debt of governments and nearly 85 per cent 
of all funded debt. The latter includes some non- 
market issues held by parent companies abroad. 
These ratios are in marked contrast to the situation 
prevailing before the war; for example, in 1936 
Canadians held 75 per cent of government and 66 
per cent of total funded debt. The total funded debt 
held by non-residents has increased somewhat in 
the intervening years but the total outstanding has — 
risen greatly and 98 per cent of the increase is 
accounted for by increased holdings of Canadians. 


In anticipation of the publication of a more com- 
prehensive report on Canada’s international 
investment position, which it is hoped will be ready 
later in the year, the foregoing comment and the 
historical detail contained in the tables have been 
reduced in comparison with earlier reports of this 
series. 
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STATEMENT 17. Book Value of Foreign Investment in the Petroleum Industry in Canada, 
End of 1945, 1952, and 1953 


(Millions of dollars) 


SLL eae acme ee 


Classification in Non- United States 
F . Year : 
Investment in investment records End resident T 
Tables VII to X otal 

( ) Aor Total | Direct |Portfolio 
Exploration and development companies |Mining and smelting .............................. 1945 6 5 4 1 
1952 359 352 318 34 
1953 538 530 491 39 
Hy CMIMUITONCOMIP AMOS: Cartier cscs sceeeccs-ces-, Manufacturing (non-metallic minerals) | 1945 114 106 100 6 
1952 443 429 404 25 
1953 497 460 433 DY 
Merchandising companies ..0...e.cecsscseseees Merchandising. eee een, cee 1945 62 6 6 = 
1952 22 22 22 _ 
1953 35 35 35 — 
Transportation Companies 2.0.0.0... cesses Bublicsuvwities (other) ss... 1945 1 1 1 — 
1952 97 96 96 _ 
1953 120 119 119 _ 
PRUIBLLOLLO LCI tenure nee entre meres NY OR oe SO ee ed 1945 126 117 110 7 
1952 921 899 840 59 
| 1953 | 1,190 | 1,144 | 1,078 66 


Notes: For the purposes of this table Newfoundland was included with Canada in 1945. 

Investments in Canadian companies are classified in the investment records according to principal activities in 
Canada. Investments in exploration and develonment of petroleum by companies engaged in refining and production of 
petroleum products are therefore included in the Manufacturing (non-metallic minerals) group. 


1. Investment included with refining companies. 
2. Investment of countries other than the United States included with refining companies, 


STATEMENT 18. Non-Resident Ownership as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries, 
Selected Year Ends 1939-1952 


a SS a a ee ea a ee ee ee ee eee Re Se 


Percentage of total owned by 


Industry classification All non-residents United States Residents 

real 

1939 | 1948 | 1951] 1952} 1939] 1948 | 1951 | 1952 
hee 4 + 

[ 
0S SISUED EGR ge ER A Be EI CO RO a Cd 2 a 42 42 44 46 34 36 36 38 
Mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and development! ...... 40 42 59 59 31 30 a2 53 
Steam railways 57 43 39 37 18 21 18 17 
Other utilities 27 21 20 20 20 ui 17 17 
Total of above industries and merchandising .......................0.-+. 38 33 32 33 | 22 24 24 25 


: 1. Investments in exploration and development of petroleum by companies engaged principally in refining and produc- 
tion of petroleum products are included in manufacturing. 
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STATEMENT 19. Estimated Distribution of Ownership of Funded Debt of 
Canadian Governments and Corporations, End of 1954 


(Millions of dollars) 


Distribution of Ownership 


Amounts 
Debtor Outstanding = | 7 aa 
ee United United Other 
Canada States Kingdom Countries 
T ai i 
Dominion direct and guaranteed, excluding railways ...... 14, 510 13, 851 515 71 713 
Provincial direct and guaranteed, excluding railways .... 3,432 2,468 914 38 12 
WMC Ipaliesctree seco essere reestca ses eseecce ascautesvssovencascraseiracsccseeart 1, 962 1, 529 393 30 5 
Sub-total Government DONS ..................ceceeeeeeseeeeeereeees 19, 904 17, 48 1, 822 144 90 
Percentage Gistribution ..............:cccseseeceeesncneeteeeeteees 100. 00% 89. 67% 9.16% 0. 72% 0.45% 
GEO AIMEPAL] Wi ViSiecess ceccra snes veces tas ce ceuaceh cacecacceeetocetearecsncectave-=aan= 1, 549 944 273 296 36 
OUNer Corporations... ccctesce.sessencecence= tsar cetrasehesaevasccuctcarosans 3, 872 2, 688 1,001 152 3d 
Total bonds and debentures ....................sssseeeceeeeeeeeees 23,325 21, 480 3, 096 592 157 
Percentage distribution ..................ccccececcerereessseeoreesesers 100. 00% 84. 82% | 12.22% 22.34% 0. 62% 


> 
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TABLE I. Current and Capital Account of the Canadian Balance of International Payments 
Revised Estimates for 1953 and Preliminary Estimates for 1954 
(Millions of dollars) 
All United United Other Sterling Other OREC All Other 
Necang Countries i States Kingdom Area Countries | _ Countries 
No. SUED 1953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 1953 | 1954 1953 | 1954 
-- ; 
Current Receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) wo... 4,152] 3,929] 2,458 | 2, 355 656 660 251 206 371 351 416 357 
2 Mutual Aid to NATO Countries .0......cceeceeee 246 284 - - - - _ _ - - = = 
3 Gold production available for export............. 144 155 144 155 - - —- — - a — = 
4 PETE VELOX EN CEUNGS tae, cyascccvarcacec sscaxooseoboteetesce 302 302 282 280 12 13 3 3 4 4 1 z 
5 Inverest:- and" di vid enGS:s ......ce-ccossséccuscsestteoeess 165 143 101 68 28 | 35 13 17 13 12 10 11 
6 ENOL GATES UNS Mee .cococcnce cee cs cvseectee nese 318 309 164 167 719 a 18 18 30 29 27 22 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds................ 91 89 41 42 18 19 4 4 De 20 6 4 
rE ANvother curment TECeIp ts. .o..ccseccsecsccodscseeacesese 319 298 253 234 37 36 fd 7 10 le | ies 10 
12 Total Current Receipts.........0..00.cccccceceeseseess 5, 737] 5,509] 3,443] 3, 301 830 836 296 255 450 427 472 406 
B Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted)........cccccccee. 4, 210 | 3,916] 3,046] 2, 800 463 391 172 183 173 188 356 354 
4 PAV OUNCR DOM LURES ses cs.chttets sates tiesacsdesstise 365 382 307 313 31 35 6 7 18 ze 3 4 
5 Interest and dividends ... 404 431 334 353 57 62 - = 11 14 2 2 
6 Breveht and SHIPPIMNE...5.<.c.s.cescsecccestsveccrcaerescsess 374 355 296 260 42 39 6 3 23 42 7 11 
" Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ................ 91 94 74 75 12 13 1 1 3 4 1 1 
9 Orieiall Contributions... nse eeetesecssesecee he ti ocx 25 11 — — - _ 18 8 1 a 6 2 
10 Mutual Aid to NATO Countries 000... 246 284 - - _- - ~_ _ - - — - 
jul Allother Current payments. .-ssccec<cccsceeseesceee 465 467 290 310 92 64 10 9 48 57 25 27 
12 Total Current Pavments...........0..cccccccccsese-s 6, 180 | 5, 940] 4,347] 4,111 697 604 213 211 277 329 400 401 
Balance on Merchandise Trade.......c...ccessesesees - 58] + 13] - 588] - 445] +193] + 269 + 79 + 23) +198} +163 + 60 + 3 
Balance on Other Transactions, excluding B9 | - 360] - 433] - 316| - 365] - 60) = °37 + 22 +29] - 24] - 64 +18 + 4 
Oficial (conta UtiONS cc. cessesckesspcascewrceceacedcssvvers = e200 I oe - — - — - 18 3 gel ecy REN at - 6 a 
Cc Current Account Bal ance .............cccccccceeeeseeseene - 443 | - 431} - 904] - 810} +133] +232 + 83 +44) +173] + 98 £72 + 5 
D Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada... +426] +376] +346) +291! + 45] + 63 - - + 34] + 22 Err! = 
2 Direct investment abroad .0...... ce ceeeseessseeeee SEG a= 174i he eB Silat Aas | Men erate tiG -17 ES (Di erent Ts] Mavecrs 028) IAs) =) 5 
Canadian Securities: 
Trade in outstanding issues .0.....cccccecseeee = BHA eel! S$ 27 21 _ - Zones 12 - 3 + 24 
INGWALSGUGS so coelen. cess sessdere +335] +326} +322] +294 7| + Db _ - Sule, + 3 _ 
Retirements =N469)) = 92012))) =i Se ol 84s Cola TD - 3 - 4] - Syl Se - 1 
Foreign Securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ..... a Pose IE ee nae” Wl ee See t) — _ _ - Jl - J - 
7 INAS cr ccet aa a ane a ee A AWE Ciaiiiees abseil eee 6) a Nh et Pa - - - — =05 - 29 
8 CLINI CMG S restea as tease aeesiezs, oc otacires eager d Sek com ligt ets oes 824i ea on Utes - - aoe oi - — - =- 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
10 Repayment of post-war loans...........ecseee 37 42 - —| + 14) + 15 - — | + 18} + w + § + 7 
11 Repayment Of Wal LOANS: ..5..c.ccs.-ne0ce-neeeccee + 50] + 30 - — + 50 30 — - - - = - 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
foreigners SoS er e2) | ae ED =. YBa) eG - 4 - 4) + 4 - - 4 + 5 
16 Change in official holdings of gold, U.S. 
dollars and sterling (increase, minus)...... + (38) = 124) 4 49) - 127 = dire) 8 = — cae = = = 
17 Othercapital’ movements ...0.0..:......0 =<185 |) + 4) = 293) + 44) 4 4p i = 31 = 83 = ON ae - 9 - 6 
Net Capital Movement............:....c.c.cc0sseseesesseesesers +443 | +431] +244 | +294] +156] + 97 - 27 -15/ + 92} + & - 22 =a 
G Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers .......... _ - +660 | +516] - 289| - 329 - 56 -29 | - 265 | - 158 - 50 - 
Total Financing of Current Account Balance 
(Ete MIC eee ee IR eR +443 | +431 | +904 | +810] - 133 | - 232 - 8 -44| -173 | - 98 - a - 5 
Notes: 
Other Sterling Area includes the countries of the Commonwealth, United Kingdom dependencies, and Ireland, Iraq, Iceland, Burma, Libya and 
Jordan. Other OFEC Countries includes all the countries participating in the Organization for European Economic Co-operation which are not also 
members of the sterling area; namely, Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, France, West Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 


Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey, 
Asia, continental European count 
A2,B10 
D 


D17 


Kingdom, and with other overseas countries under the United States. ae 
Also includes balancing item representing unrecorded capital movements and errors and omissions. 


and their overseas territories. The All Other Countries group includes Latin America, non-sterling area countries in 
ries not in OEEC, the IMF and IBRD, and all other countries not specified above. ‘ 
Mutual Aid is not included in figures for countries or areas, but is included in total receipts and total payments with all countries. : 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada. Some capital transactions with other sterling area are included under the United 
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TABLE II. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-1954 
(Millions of dollars) 
A. BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 


Account 1954 
No. 
A Current Receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) : 2,393 3,929 
2| Mutual Aid to NATO Countries «0... ceseeceeceeererseeeereeenerarereeners _ 284 
3 Gold production available for CXPOrt ......cesereceeeseeeeetteeeeeeeee 96 155 
4 Travel expenditures ..... : Wal 302 
5 Interest and dividends 70 143 
6| Freight and shipping FA 311 322 336 303 284 351 383 318 309 
71] Inheritances and immigrants’ fUNdS ..........:scccsseeceetereteeeeeeeeere 65 69 84 68 57 17 85 91 89 
Lt All other Current receipts  ........ccccccscccessssrasssscsrsnsnesccssenacerscenecs 209 220 229 222 231 249 281 319 298 
12 Total Current Peceipts .........:scccesceessenenenenscetsentenssersseeseeeaee 3,365| 3,748] 4,147] 4,089| 4,297) 5,311/ 5, 858} 5,737| 5,509 
B Current Payments: 
1| Merchandise imports (AdjuSted) .........::scsseecesecesseessareneeserecene 1,822] 2,535] 2,598] 2,696] 3,129] 4,097} 3,850] 4,210 3,916 
Travel expenditures as 135 167 134 193 226 280 341 365 382 
54 Interest and CividendS .........cceesssscrcsoncconcsosecocsvnsenersssnarcencerenase 312 337 325 390 475 450 413 404 431 
Freight and Shipping  ...........-csceccsscssecssscsesesssneenenesstseceoraseveroeses 219 278 279 253 301 354 375 374 355 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds 35 49 50 59 61 70 94 91 94 
Q | Official COntribUtiON's <.....0....0.000c-ccseseoseccsoncscarenceersscssersecnerssesne 97 38 20 6 5 9 16 25 «pi 
10] Mutual Aid to NATO Countries ............cccsssccsseerccceerecesesnrerseeeess - _ - - Bir 145 200 246 284 
11 All other current DayMents .........--cssessssccrerercscsscecessnerercecrereces 322 295 287 315 377 423 405 465 467 
12 Total Current Payments ...........::s::sseserseessreseneseeeneesnenscsoesenees 3,002] 3,699] 3,696) 3,912) 4,631] 5,828) 5,694 6,180] 5,940 
Balance On MerchandiSe Trade ............sscsssrsssssrececessrerecesssereeesens + 571+ 188]+ 432|+ 293 |+ 10 - 147|+ 489 )- 58 |+ 13 
Balance on Other Transactions, excluding B 9 .........:sesscereeee - 111 |- 101 |+ 42 |- 110 |- 339 |- 361 |- 309 |- 360 |- 433 
OLA CIATOCONETIDULLONG? seccvseesterseseuccerecencesrassuccesctntscepsmurecessisactsedases - 97 |- 38 |- 23 |- 6 |- 5 |- 9 |- 16 |- 25 |- 11 
Cc Current Account Balance .......-.scsessesseseseeesessreressnesenenseaeancnennens + 363 |+ 49|+ 451|/+ 177|- 334|- 517|+ 164]/-. 443|- 431 
dD Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
1 Directinvestment ih) Camadai .....c8.c..c.ccsvetscececeecscnsecressnncenacsns + 40 |+ 61 |+ T1/+ 94/4 222|+ 309|+  346|]+  426]+ 376 
Z Direct investment abroad ...............ccsseeceresssereneccesvensccsseonscees - 14 |+ 6 |+ 15 |+ 13 |+ 36 |- 20 |- 17 \- 63 |- 74 
Canadian Securities: 
Prade in outstanding ISSUCS, .2-.....-..c.scscssssccevecscsesssacceencodness + 194 |- 13 |+ 3 }+ 8]+ 329 |+ 38 |- 94 |- 31]+ 55 
IG WiS SUS Sou se rechecenoscesbeceecsschctcecccacycccbsacnendsetdenemtncsravenscncnvarens + 218 |+ 95|+ 150]+ 105/+- 210]+ 4111/4 316/+ 335/+ 326 
RRGtibern enti se kearcee oleae eesser tees eceesestnvanseccescaceenenedemsteanconeanscs - 539 |- 364 |- 114 |- 147 |- 284 |- 184 |- 89 |- 146 |- 202 
Foreign Securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding ISSUCS ............sscssssssscesssscesseacseeserenens + 25 |+ 1 |- TI+ 22 |+ 70 |+ 15 |+ 12 |+ 22 |+ Hl 
7 DNC WAISSU OS eeereccecrececeee esse obeccrucepeetane ssnudsePadtantnesersacrhacere=creaxts - 4 |- 3 |- 3|- 4|- 2\- 3|- 20 |- 23 |- 33 
8 RELITEMICHUS. cacesscvesdeaccatteteeevoncrenceesceceuanmtpeenanctnssenauseasacaseasaone + 13 |+ T I+ 2|+ 2 |+ 8 |+ 3 |- — |+ 1]+ 2 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
9 DPAWINGS: secece-cce-areckaasbeceonces-(eanenuoceatanens eactsetedatc duatetastesacseesees - 750 |- 565 |- 142 |- 120 |- 50 — - - 
10 Repayment of post-war loans  ........ssccssssscssseserceereeseereneeseenees — |+ 2 |+ 16 |+ 13 |+ 23 |+ 34 |+ 33 |+ 37 }+ 42 
11 Repayment Of War LOAMS «......:..cccsscsconeccosenavacsvavesennevsecneecessense + 941+ 109 |+ 64 |+ 5 |+ 51 |+ 34 |+ 23 |+ 50 |+ 30 
14| Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners ................ + 70 |- 26 |- 21 |+ 40 |+ 233 ]- 192 |- 66 |- 18} + 22 
16 Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
(HNCrEASC HMMS) cescceecsteaescreteerertasmesnneversreracsuastinevecesasecert a + 267\+ 742 \- 492 |- 128 |- 722 |- 56 |- 37 \+ 38 |- 124 
17| Other capital MOVEMENES 20... ...eccesseeerececeseensesssessenerecsenereneners + 23 |- 101 |+ T\- 80+ 210 |+ 128 |- §11 |- 185]+ 4 
EY Neot Gamilal Movenenkee ree eee eee E 363}. 49|- a51|-177/+ 334 It 517]- 164|+ 443|/+ 431 


Notes: 

AB11 Includes receipts of $24 million and payments of $127 million for war services in 1946. 

D17_ Includes for years 1946 to 1950 transactions shown separately under items D12, 13, and 15 in the Canadian Balance of International Payments 
in the Post-War Years, 1946-1952. 

A-G For other notes applicable to this Table see notes to Table 1. 
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TABLE II. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-1954 
(Millions of dollars) 
B, BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
Account 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
No. ee a | iL i 
i 
A Current Receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted)......ccccccccecesesssesesssesesseee fae Fen 948 1,061 1, 508 1,521 2,046 2,326 2,346 | 2,458 2,355 
3 Gold production available for EXport c.ecccccccecssecssesssesscecesesesee 96 99 119 139 163 150 150 144 155 
4 PLEA Ve ILEXD ENGI CUre Siieasecrsctseceeeetiscactssk Meteract icone eters 216 241 267 267 260 258 257 282 280 
5 URGES U/ANGUGLVIGENGS sscersustoraasessseveetceceseseeeseretooousocckeiok. 47 36 37 40 50 57 85 101 68 
6 mbetenteand’sil ppinercrcrcceree-cysgseceiei iss rocerieeesveseaiess eon, 101 104 131 126 157 164 174 164 167 
uh Inheritances and immigrants’ fUNdS ...ccccescsccscssesssesesesesoseseses 19 18 18 18 31 32 38 41 42 
it lothera current) NE CEL Pts ceca asters ca.cacecct Gell «caececesBuedhovccccevesests 140 153 167 158 170 191 224 253 234 
12 Total Current Receipts...........c.ccccscscscssescessssscesesesesesesssosoeee 1, 567 1, 712 2, 247 2, 269 2,877 3,178 3, 274 3, 443 3, 301 
B Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) 1,378} 1,951} 1,797] 1,899] 2,093] 2,842 2,817} 3,046} 2,800 
4 pte VOI TEX ON GI GUIS teresscsucsvservieniecacousstenctess cesececstboeteteccessaccted 130 152 113 165 193 246 294 307 313 
5 HALeres Gaamaudi vid CAUS\ tcse.tcests neers assterteicieieisseiese.cecsoccssadonee 250 274 267 325 411 382 344 334 353 
6 TELE NG rANGESHI pp IMe sveccsseectcectemttesss cs tesssleceee soso oscceern etic: 169 221 213 193 240 276 302 296 260 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ fUNdS ......c.ccecccscocesesssssssececososesee 31 37 EM 44 47 55 17 74 15: 
Le Alltother ourrent: paynre nts <.siless.copsevatssessdeseavsticstanvaecctecsecsele 216 211 213 244 293 328 289 290 310 
12 Total Current Payment ........:..:.0..cecescsosssesesscssosesesososesoseeee 2,174) 2,846| 2,640} 2,870] 3,277] 4,129] 4,123 4,347} 4,111 
BalanceioniMerchandise Trade <sscecesecsectesatatsecessscsseicesisssavectvaseo 3 CRO I es PI ER CuO a Gail es Zi Al 588 445 
Balance on Other Transactions .....sccececccesesssecesesescsesesovovecesouencees = With) = 2445) = 9104) = "293)\ 2S 353)! 2 435. = “3798 316 365 
Cc Current Account Balance ............cccccccsscescecsssesesesesesesesescsesececeesece - 607) -1,134| - 393] - G601/- 400| - 951] - g49 904; - 810 
D Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
1 Direct: investment. in\ Canada, ..osses.edeceseccsesceoseseessevdeseosvecceans + 38) + 58) + 61) + 84/ + 200/ + 270] + 319] + 346] + 291 
2 Dikectiinvestmentiabroad -.bccscecececc scoctsovesocssesecvedetsasacescsoveves S Ti Ge Gece) ata) Spe AK Sp) Atle CaN ms Li 33 44 
Canadian Securities: 
3 PUEAG eC uIMOULSCANGING HS sSWes i erecc tess; scosecs sees ccercioesoeeee: Tea lO |e Hem Bisa Pi ss Bw ee OM 5 aly! 80 2 
4 IRIGY SISSIES cet recs c ca EA DVR EE ey ete eS + 218) + 995) + 150] + 105) + 210)| + 404) + 315] + 392) + 904 
5 VE UIDE IO Usaesracreesrsteerntts Mires ateet ats especies es hacen, = 460) = Silo! =) 96) = 1361) 263" 159) |) = 15 132 184 
/ Foreign Securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues .......... baisasspacesaveasenvausscteseievters toe Die 9/ + 19} + 68/ + 18] + 9} + 20] + 6 
u New issues s 4). oie SH hes Bones Pili a Sie 5 18 3 
8 Retirements cto mG: ctor Oe [eee ce Tt mc fuliecton 2 —|+ 1 1 
14] Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners ....sse.ss... + 27] . 31 eect he hy] a EE SRE Sirs 1} + 12 
16} Change in official holdings of gold and U.S, dollars (in- 
CRCAS CPRUINIIUS )ligesceoetavenciciseascucessastciavers stars vetoeumweratioorecscoe + 20, 4+ 743!)\ - = G96 84S 694] = $39)| S80 649 121 
17 Other capital movements = ine © Onli Lee CON 249u)\ 5 59), ed 58 223| + 44 
E Nets Capital Movement .cc.ces.cuccaceéosecessossesetiesesesonsdecsersosseonsceceesacoses + 331] + 505] - 385) - 70} + 267] + 515| ~ 158] + 244] + 294 
G Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers ....e.cccccccccsccccesesscocecouee + 276] + 629| + 778] + 6G71| + 133] + 436] H,007|] + 660] + 516 
Total Financing of Current Account Balance (item C) .......... + 607) H,134/ + 393| + 601] + 400! + 951} + 849/ + 904] + 810 
, aa 
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TABLE Il, Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-1954 
(Millions of dollars) 


Account 


1953 1954 


C, BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


oki: MOAI 7 
A Current Receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) 626 749 103 701 469 636 Wu 656 660 
4 Travel CxpeEnditures:.....1c...0.ccessseossvcessscesssovnsteancascanessancesatersneres 3 af 9 11 7 8 10 12 13 
5 Interest; ANd) GiVid CNS iceccc0-0s-cacssosacvasvsvadvocstecornseserensssasioscaesen a th 8 9 9 6 30 29 28 35 
6 Freight and SHippinG <..:.....csosessssvvecconsoecesssecessecsssareaaseacssasserese 107 114 105 89 61 91 105 719 713 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ fUNdS ........cseseseersesseverecseeeees 45 47 52 38 12 14 20 18 19 
11 All other current receipts 52 42 44 49 35 42 34 37 36 
12 Total Current Receipts .....0c...0...cccscsssrnesssescsessscoossoseasossessonne 840 967 922 897 590 821 925 830 836 
B Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) .. Stenasss 138 182 287 300 399 417 350 463 391 
4 "Travel CXPeCNnGitureS:...ceverse-cxessoassovsccaccdscascscatsordecesosevccosaresueessess 3 9 12 17 19 20 7 | 31 35 
5 Interest and GivideMdS .......0.s.ccscccescsescsersncvcnvcnessseesscvsncsennees snes 54 53 50 Do 54 oT 56 57 62 
6 Fret ghtianiduShippinglccscecs-ssoscsvestonssseccosnenencesscadersswsvessacoscvcveseosa 32 Sy 34 32 36 43 42 42 39 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ fUNdS........secescccceccessrersrecereerensee 3 8 7 10 10 10 12 12 13 
11 All other current: PAYMENCS co cccccesccsscvevecssssosvacasertevsresescencsesacces 110 50 46 37 48 51 50 92 64 
12 Total Current Payments: «.....:...c:cccssccccssessocsssscsosenesorecasassacees 340 334 436 451 566 598 537 697 604 
Balance on Merchandise Trade ........cssvcressscccseresccserecsessceeses sens + 488} + 567|/ + 416] + 401/+ 70) + 219| + 377) + 193| + 269 
Balance on Other Transactions ......c.cscsscesosessesccsssscsensscsosossszeneee ~ 12}+ 66/+ 70} + 45]. 46| + Cg Ve Semmes (0 | 60} - 37 
Cc Current Account Balance se.: cites stokes csseencsscevessseorcesoatvenenceedardscennss + 500|+ 633) + 486/+ 446/+ 24) + 223} + 388) + 133/ + 232 
4 
D, BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 
| T 
A Current Receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (AdjUStE) ......sseccccccerscessereesscsssceensronsees 269 366 293 300 201 265 293 251 206 
4 TTAVE] CXMOMGIUUT CS pcerecsssedsaharacostsevessbessusnedesecsssatsucsovescnsacedeues 1 1 1 2 3 3 3 = 3 
5 Interest and dividends.... ac 2 6 4 4 8 4 4 13 17 
6 Freightcatid GHIpplMe a.s..c<ccarcnaterssssssvescccrtaucuuvavercestenseesessecapneses 34 39 34 30 18 23 20 18 18 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ fUNAS.........cssccssssessscessscereresere - 1 2 1 1 Bile 3 4 4 
11 All other current receipts 3 3 4 3 3 3 5 7 a 
12 Total Current Receipts 309 416 338 340 234 301 331 296 255 
B Current Payments: 
il Merchandise imports (adjusted) . 129 160 192 187 244 310 185 172 183 
4 "ET AVE] <CX PENG ULC Siosceascensrs-sureercenss<seeesseees+a:Ceacecaevasacasacsucssaee 1 3 4 4 5 5 5 6 H | 
5 Interest. And, GivideMd S icijeccssncssesecascesmcenanaressdtckansnsdutsonevessracaxenth 1 1 1 1 = = = = = 
6 BLOLENE AVG SAIPDLMAS eestecartaseespencnssscucautearoseceessauatucserascscoresateyss 6 5 a 5) 3 5 5 6 3 
7 Inheritances and emigrants” LUNAS ...c:...c.cssccseevesccenscescsecsesspsee _ - 1 2 if) 1 1 1 1 
9 Official contributions ...... ; we 5 - - - - - 15 18 8 
11 Al) Other (Current DaMCNUS Cerssscsscncevespenarsaesvoessessahoducesiavensucter’a 3 5 4 6 4 4 6 10 9 
12 Potal Current PAayMenes cicccsccseccccconccosasceccccsscosscrecensoseseswasss 145 174 209 205 257 325 217 213 211 
Balance on Merchandise Trade ......ccccccsscsssssessrsscereeeeeseeeererersnes + 140} + 206/ + 101) + 113] - 43'|| < 45/ + 108] + 79| + 23 
Balance on Other Transactions, excluding B Q.isseccccccssserseeeee + 29] + 36) + 28) + 22) + 20) + 21; + PAGES 22| + 29 
OffiGial: Commi DUbLONS ss ancssscscssvscecacocoscsasatvarescesecosaysuer@oaresovanacaeteve z, 5 = - - = =e Les Vareiees 8 
Cc Current: ACCOURE Bal ANCE civcccccsscscscescccvesssecsssvendseescasonsreveyavecntooes + 164| + 242} + 129) + 135] - 23| - 24/ + 114) + 83) +’ 44 
| ne 
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TABLE II. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-1954 
(Millions of dollars) 
E, BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 


Account 
+ 
CurrentyACCOUNt.B al ane... oe ert oes Aare heeds ROS + 581 se at | +199} +502 + 216; + 276 
D Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
1 DiIrechunvestme nt I. Canad a. scssccesnsescesedsecoststacsaicsseeoss are 4 «3 10 + 13 + 19 + 30 + 15 + 45 + 63 
2 Direct investment abroad - 10 ee: Ps - .3 - 4 - 6 - 19 =) 422 - 23 
Canadian Securities: 
rad eninontstandinesiSSuUes.....ccesvess.sssteeticosceakeStkcccceense - 48 - ill 4 - 16 - 85 - 16 mp Wid te yg Pal 
New issues............ aaa eins seer Seas spec onneniesuvcoaceeee eves theseaeeesesasterep - - - _ - an | ete Ba a 0) 
RAGURE ROSY 1 SSS 1 aoc ony Oe een ee Sue = 42 14 a a) = He) So RE a oe) oF yl =n eG 
Foreign Securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues.. teal Hie 2 Saas + 1 - + 3 + 3 + 2 
a ING Wel SSUGS# Be Avenncctetecste toate een teioetetrecaantnhche - -_ =- — - - - - - 
8 aS Mote od 1 eed cP ies sey i - - fe? OE 
9 - 540 - 423 52 = 7120 50 — - - _ 

10 - - - - - + 14 14 + 14 qe ale} 

11 + 89 + 104 64 te eS col + 34 + 23 + 50} + 30 

14 5 ce SIH yt 20} + 62 + 116 - 128 - 22 SA iS} 

16 Change in official holdings of sterling (increase, minus).. + 16 = Ep 4 - 6 - 28 “wale + 43 oe. 4: - 

17 Omer capitallmovements gcse ceteccccscccscce eeeteeccseshn + 39 + 16 18 - 27 - 39 + 82 - 62| + 37 - 32 
E Nee an it al) Movement sicds oc ch2ssccstcavh ssscdstocnceccsteeeteccexeolitcoee che - 491 - 357 7 = 68h {13 ses - 16) +129] + 82 
G Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers: 

Official settl nt: =! 150 - 97 - = = 1 
ements 5 505 5 466 4 65 | sase - 345 a ane 
Private settlements - 23 = 13 25 - 28 - 18 - 11 
|r Financing of Current Account Balance (item C)........... - oot] - 875 a - 581 at | - 199 - 502 - 216 - 276 
| 


TABLE III, Current Account Between Canada and All Countries, 1926-1954 


(Millions of dollars) 


0 eS SE ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


t Bal Net Balance 
Current Current Wehaie, Wartime d a ot ae +i 
j : ccount Indicati 
aoe Receipts? Payments? Mutual Aid die ree aa Monae? ng 
OO es of Capital 
4 - 

1,665 eis} Sz 127 - Gay Ari 
1,633 1, 643 - 10 - - 10 
1,788 1, 820 - 32 - SO 
1,646 1,957 = 311 - = oat 
1,297 1, 634 = 337 - sae 17 
972 1,146 = 174 - = 114 

808 904 - 96 re any: 

829 831 = 2 - = 2 
1,020 952 + 68 - + 68 
1,145 1,020 fs 125; - + 125 
1,430 1,186 + 244 - + 244 
1,593 1,413 ts 180 — + 180 
1,361 1,261 ae 100 —- + 100 
1,457 rook + 126 - + 126 
1,776 1,627 fs 149 _ + 149 
2,458 1, 967 + 491 - +491 
3,376 2,219 seek OF =\ 4.002 + 99 
4,064 2,858 + 1, 206 - 518 + 688 
4,557 3,539 + 1,018 a 960 + 58 
4,456 2,910 + 1,546 - 858 + 688 
3,365 2,905 + 460 = 97 + 363 
3,748 3, 699 + 49 - + 49 
4,147 3,696 Bam tape - + 451 
4,089 3,912 + 177 - Aah 
4,297 4,574 = 277 = bie - 334 
,3ll 5, 683 - 372 - 145 = Olt 
Dice 5,494 + 364 - 200 + 164 
5,737 5, 934 = 197 i 246 - 443 
5,509 5, 656 ra 147 e 284 mac hel 

Uk 


1, Including Mutual Aid exports. 
2. Excluding Mutual Aid offsets. 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of International Payments with Principal Countries and Areas, 1952-1954 


(Millions of dollars) 
A. BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 


1954 


Account 
I Il Ill IV 
No. 
+ : 


A Current Receipts: 


1| Merchandise exports (adjusted) ...........eecseeeessereeneseersseeeseseee 1,010]1,124}1,049]1, 156 918 1,113 1,077 }1, 044 872} 993)1,002)1, 062 

3 Gold production available for EXPO ........cssseeeerseesereceesrerees 41 35 Sul 37 48 37 30 29 35 43 39 38 

4] Travel Expenditures. ..........c.ccescscecsceersccscesessssnsesecsesccnsescorscseees 24 53 156 42 26 pi ale 47 24 59| 170 49 @ 
5] Interest and dividends. .............sssssscccesecssseseseecessssesesceersesserees 17 32 23 73 PAS 33 24 81 24 33 23 63 

6| Freight and Shipping ................scscessssessessessreccceereceseessneseeeesseeens 84 98 98 103 66 86 81 85 710 78 82 719 

7| Inheritances and immigrants’ fUNdS.............ccceceseeesseeseeceseees 17 27 22 19 16 26 26 23 18 28 24 19 
a All other Current receipts. ........ccccsssscccsccvsrcssssncseceresescsecorsesnesee 58 67 67 89 69 73 94 83 64 iP? 81 81 

12 Total Current Receipts ...............-ccssccccsesesescnessseeeeneereeeeseneens 1, 251|1,436|1,452|1,519|1, 170 |1,425 |1, 504 |1,392 1,107 |1,306| 1,421 |1, 391 


B Current Payments: 


Merchandise imports (adjusted) ..........ssccsescssseeceeeesrecesenetenees 890 985 937|1,038|1, 002|)1,161)1, 053 994 923 |1, 068 941 984 


1 
4 Travel expenditures 63 97 110 71 68 95 124 718 66 98 131 87 
5 Interest and dividends.. 82 88 95 148 86 102 83 133 89 95 86 161 
6| Freight and Shipping ...............scsscccssscssccsssnccessnceescccerensnscenees 65 98| 105 107 69] 106 107 92 70 93 99 93 
q Inheritances and emigrants’ fUNAS............seececceeeeeeeseeeseereneeeee 21 24 24 25 21 22 23 25 21 23 25 25 
Qi) (OLfICial COMbEIDUCLONS crereres acesesecssecevere-e-ce-<tececcostorsversne=excnuseases 11 _ - 5 10 10 3 2 4 2 2 3 
11 All other current payments 91 100} 106 108 100| 123) 126) 116) L10)) 2116) VIET” 124 
12 Total Current Payments.........0...:.--csssecsevseoscsonnersscscossceseneesee 1, 223] 1,392|1,377| 1,502 |1,356|1, 619)1,519/1,440|1, 283 1,495/1,401|1,477 
Balance on Merchandise Trade..............scsssssccsscsesseeeseceseseesenesere + 120|+ 139/+ 112/+ 118|- 84]/- 48/+ 24]/+ 50/- 51)- 75)+ G61/+ 78 
Balance on Other Transactions, Excluding BQ .............c:sceeeeee - 81l- 95|- 371- 96|/-. 92\- 186|- 36|- 96)- 121)- 112)- 39)- 161 
@LLIC TAIN OntE] PUL ONS eecececsestccacesseseccvescorsesccsecnenssessecenereater=-c=-n<c4s Smelt - iia! 5s Oil SL Ollie 9 23) ao! eet ares 2 ec oe 
Cc Current Account Balance...............-cceccccesccocsssccsscessscsnceeesnescseene + 28/+ 44/+ 75/+ 17|- 186)/- 194|- 15|- 48]- 176|- 189/+ 20|- 86 


D Capital Account: 


Direct Investment: 


1 Direct investment in Canada + T1/+ 78/+ 106/+ 91/+ 109]/+ 97|/+ 106/+ 114|+ 83]+ 88/+ 67/+ 138 
a Direct investment abroad foc .cecscccce ss cous aswsacencssseversumrananenmnces = Os) DU l= eet ONa = QBN 10} fai ath == Sih iO eee Oern 28) Seek 
Canadian Securities: 
3 Trade iin Outstanding ISS USS... ccsecansrpanecasncasncsissanenatvarthovbors He: AGN amas) AO) F305 |e 0 fe oy) eo a fees! 7 
4 New issues + 88/+159/+ 23/+ 46/4+129/+ 60]/+ 14]/+132/+174}+ 93/+ 35 24 
Retirements =) £2) Aaa) VHS DOiK=. 120i /ias FS Olan Olin ON ies 125) e Toll tO! mee 
Foreign Securities: 
6 TPAde iN OULSCANGING ISSUCS 5 cpcceertertasacases-concacssrevncessr=sne=ee A Gt 8: |e as ee ee PAE es} lar memeber cide Hy face eS on EN he | 
He INGWi ISSUCS: Soccascacvaccevccssscstandecos sercnreenteenesuneropacessecaduasusresexrdene =) 19t=* Lice ed eo ore ee tfome en tiem Ly mare Gio BES 2 
8 FVGHINE MENUS Recwen Nesrcvonceettodeocstechscccoimereenesess cepecaeva kCaecUsonvan stage - - - meat - - - - - —|t 2 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
10 Repayment of post-war loans - 9 —|+ 24)+ + ll —|+ 24)/+ 2 11/+ 3|+ 26 
11 Repayment: Of War LOANS: sccceissscecevassasscesescsncavasenseuascduoeteouvenrs + Q2)+ 6/+ ~-8[+ Tit 4/+ Ti+ 39 — te ae 8) 7 es 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners................ - ale 41% “OF=" 68i4 aa@l+ O0l= Tee A=) Let 13) 9 10) ie 
16 Change in official] holdings of gold and foreign exchange d 
CANCE CASS f UTIISD) Aye csevsccasbacenanceurdecoatepemenerss soressstaranaoeanedesasee + 24|- 32|- 25)- 4/4 16]/+ 91]- 35|/- 34|- 4/- 37)- 38)- 45 
17 Other Capital MOve memes iow cvcccenssiusaseecssastarsnincanscenvuecsecuccsnerahes - 175|- 189|- 115]- 32/- 90/4 41|/- 14]/- 122/- 52]+ 102}- 25)- 21 


E Net Capital MOVMENE .....2...ccse00scsssecscsesscssnsasacstenqusnsssnastscndiconsvenen - 28 


aal- =: 17|+ 186|/+ 194}+ 15/+ 48)/+ 176 |+ ole ca 86 
Notes: : \ 


Quarterly totals inthe account with all countries will not add to annual totals since Mutual Aid to NATO countries is not distributed by quarters. 
A-G For other notes applicable to this Table see notes to Table I. 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of International Payments with Principal Countries and Areas, 1952-1954 
(Millions of dollars) 


No. 


am OF NH Ee 


11 
12 


B. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


1952 1953 1954 
Account bee T 
i II Ill IV I II III IV I II III IV 
i nae r 
Current Receipts: 
Merchandise exports (adjusted) .........s.sscecscseccocsecessececarcesseseee 555 575 562| 654 590} 629 612} 627} 543] 595 597} 620 
Gold production available for export .....cccccccsesessececcesceseecece 41 35 37 37 48 3 30 29 35 43 39 38 
ira VelS exp endtbUr ess eateneehaeccssectvs.ssscouestneseaysestente iesosesseovececs 22 49} 149 37 24 52) 165 41 22 52| 162 44 
BDUCLE SC ANG AAV ICONS: cve.cyvanten co scsecacsssccssssesasesnstsesessocessuesoness 13 18 19 35 22 16 19 44 13 15 19 21 
HSFEIE HUA MGRSHID DING: vurcccse encase totcescsee sce sonekeeietc sacs 38 44 45 47 37 44 42 41 36 41 46 44 
Inheritances and immigrants’ fUNdS .........c.ccccscscsscecseseeseeseeoes 7 11 11 ©) 8 11 11 11 8 12 12 10 
PMIOUDeY CUrnent RECEIPES = sacs ness cseav eet eete oes eesacthctss 45 52 53 74 51 58 UE 67 50 54 64 66 
MoballiCarrent RECEP US -cssecescscsceovecscecessosssvssstorsevusstcstnetecoss 721) 784) 876) 893] 780) 847| 956] 860| 707/ 812| 939] 9g43- 
Current Payments: 
Merchandise imports (Adjusted) <.......c.c-0ssecesesseoseresessecsesesssvex 673 720 663 761 759| 841 742|) 704 679 767| 654 700 
PRIA VCHRCKDETICIUUN OSS sencrecwt scrmrcererseecosnscucttcccesceccecreeetceseseetecs 56 84 95 59 60 79) 105 63 56 TO) LOT Tl 
invere stand idly Gends ix. careerterct: We cssccseestecciseoesssetseessoucestceene 62 74 eed 68 88 63} 115 70 79 65] 139 
POLS NUR AMC USHA DING. -cdeeasesteccecscscesasavoravedvesksovesvseestdeesessesasaaee 50 79 86 87 54 86 84 72 48 70 74 68 
Inheritances and emigrants’ fUNdS .........ccscssccsessesesececcesesesseee 18 19 20 20 18 18 19 19 18 18 20 19 
AllSothier, Current PAyMeNtS ....:cccsccscscecconssesnssoscerssveccosavruceseesoes 64 72 76 77 64 73 75 78 73 80 at 80 
otal urrent: Payments ec <c.2.cctekeccsscesss osrcecacod ncosivivinecnnc 923 |1, 048 /1,017/1, 135 |1, 023 /1, 185 |1, 088 1,051 944/1,093} 997/1, 077 
Current Account Balance ....sscccssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssseseeee - 202 | - 264) - 141/| - 242] - 243/ - 338 - 132) - 191 | - 237) - 281} - 58|- 234 
Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
Disectrinvestmentaini Canad Ay 1ccct7.s.1+<cc1-seccsessseesreraceosereeece + 65) + 73/+100|+ 81]+ 97) + 86) + 87] + 76/+ 70/+ 731+ 50/+ 98 
Date ctsinvestmienbra DEOAGL.. sees: ctesecssaseceiecesessooeceoevsesasosepiccss Ses imi eeGil= ne Gila DD) en Fg. — lho ay BM Syke alee alo free Pale 
Canadian Securities: 
ited es mmiourstanding 1S SUCS cscre.cceecseeczcceceacreceesnceeseressvscese Ss eet O Ne OGH 20) ee ee ail =e i= 20) eee iin Gill fGen 15 
INCWEISSUCE:  cccestesssssaecasssactaecdsscoteunns cuscnrsscitsines fescoveoess hans + 88) +159) + 23) + 45/+126/+ 58/+ 12) +126/+169/+ 82/4+ 27/+ 16 
PROCURING IU Sulresevesccveacat ts cectescaricvsestaae ese easement SR Slice ooice CO 23gte, 23n\=  S8illoe s6iiee Ton) 16it= vii) d4iiean5s 
Foreign Securities: 
dade invoutstanding iSSUeSis.:.a.c1.c.tespvesscossoee enecvessovsecsece to CO 2 ER Oi TUDE UN Sites Out tacts ede) Galen ONE m ab 
INC WEISSUCSS crs eScacat csacteste estes rroetetcate ace ee as. co er ah = _ == Ihe ale = Se Vice el 
BU CULRCINOULS oe etecettastcsscetyeetensers ater coeetnesticneiite ae iessientccare = - = = | 2 = = = = — Silke a 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners ......cc.se... Seely eS allan oval eel sacs Lp. 1 Oul= Shep Tolle a Dulcrgens 
Change in official holdings of gold and U.S. dollars (in- 
CLCAS Csi IMINUS) Uae wcect-cecvosctesrtecsrecrderecvons srtemtenticri einen cc Se Sy eeesO ed ay oat lon Oe = Siuleao SO) ien Si =) Site" saul med 
OLhEMCA pital gMmOVeMeNnts cesses ese ree - 158]- 180)- 102)- 18]-100/+ 30/- 34/-119/- 46/+102/- 16/+ 4 
NetCapitaluMovement sama: nccgtth ct ais Peaster aneteowatee i= 35/- 39/- 86/+ 2/4+129/+143)/- 10/- 18) +168} +162/- 49!) + 13 
Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers ...c:..ccsesesusene | +237] +303 +227) +240 | +114 | +195 | +142 | +209] + 69] +119) +107 | +221 
Total Financing of Current Account Balance (item C)..sreeeeee | +202 | +264 | +141} +242 | +243 eae +132 | +191 | +237) +281 )+ 58/+234 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of International Payments with Principal Countries 
and Areas, 1952-1954 


C. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


1952 1954 


Account ie ai] =| 
Cal I II Ill IV i I | Il Il IV I II Ill IV 
| | 

A Current Receipts: 

1 Merchandise exports (AdjUStEd) ........seeceseesesssensenseesentenecseess 158| 246| 169] 154) 119| 191] 194] 152) 134} 153) 180] 193 

4 Travel expenditures 1 2 4 3 i 3 4 4 1 4 5 3 

5 Interest GNCCEVIGE NOS) create crse-cetoscecscnsaseeces peenetee ae aasweaseceree ees 2 1 2 24 1 1 1 25 1 2 1 31 

6 Freight and Shipping .............cesscsssesesseeeseceenscesseeeesneensensenesnes 23 30 27 25 15 21 ai 22 18 18 19 18 

Inheritances and immigrants’ fUNdS ........seseseeeseeseeesseeneens 4 7 4 5 4 5 5 4 4 €é 5 4 

ll All other current receipts ..........sccssessceseecsenceceteeesteeteenressensenees 8 J 8 @ 12 8 8 “) 8 10 10 8 

12 Total Current Receipts .............:::sccccceceeeeseesetseeseseseseseeees 196| 295| 214| 220| 152] 229] 233] 216| 166| 193| 220) 257 
B Current Payments: 

1 Merchandise imports (Adjusted) ........ceeseseeseeeeeeeteeseesesseeeees 66 91 95 98.) 103:|) .136)) 127) 107 96] 110 93 92 

4 Travel Expenditures 00... sesssssceeeeeseseeeseseesensensnecstensescessnees 3 8 8 8 3 10 10 8 4 11 12 8 

5 Interest and dividends ..........ssescsssseressenencsceesseseensnssnscssnessenee 17 11 15 13 15 11 17 14 16 13 17 16 

6 Freight and Shipping ............scsscessessesseereeesneeseeeseesensessessenseenees 9 12 11 10 9 11 12 10 9 10 10 10 

i Inheritances and emigrants’ fUNdS .........ceeseeceeneersereeeeeeees 2 4 3 3 2 3 3 4 2 4 3 4 


11 All other current payments 


12 Total Current Payments 110| 138) 144] 145] 152] 199] 189] 157) 142} 162| 152| 148 


Cc Current Account Balance ..............::sccssscessseceseeceeencensessenenenseeentees + 86/+157|+ 70|+ 75 — |+ 30/+ 44/+ 59|/+ 24|/+ 31/+ 68/+109 


D Capital Account: 

Direct Investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada .............sscssccccesesecersecsnseorsseees BSc |= ee [eee ale Safa ae | (eae tr dl sta Mnes il alll np sll ine 2 
2 Direct investment abroad .............ccsccccssserssscsseesenceenssnsesensns = Hey at — lo ee a ee ee Pe - = 1 14s ee 


Canadian Securities: 


3 Trade in outstanding ISSUCS: ....cc.ccssssecpereceecerecerernssevesaseseee =) Qh} on Se] Geena Seah Maes Sol ee sO] tage lt 40), ct Ore ee cto 
4 INGW) LSS USS ace carat cr aceonce tect eeortenes coneaes Caccag maser enuaatsnssnes=ansacende - - alice siete cles Slee eae eee oe kiss ifeline ‘1 
5 Retirements: crc cette scsscetocnetncacs Riccee car cthcdpavee scones soaeasnaseancoaners Big on Hiss OI er Le Wie 4 | ced pean tes Nt ate ot ee le erat 


Foreign Securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding iSSUCS .0........seesescecesesecesteeseseeeeseenenees SATE. aes Dh aire Mpc ela ok a) eet reed |) aes =5) |\Wee ul - 
a New issues - - - — = a = = eel = = 


Loans by Government of Canada: 


10 Repayment of poSt-war LOANS ....ciciccc<-ccceccseenscesnsccenscenencsearss - - — | +14 - - — | +14 — - — |+ 15 
11 Repayment Of warnlOansSyccesrecsstarcrtescs--teaesonc ovesenascex-ponsavanee 2) | 6 S| ET ei eso ae ic aey cease Wicer vile 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners .............. = Te 54 FS SaeSal DT He e0| t= S8el ll mee Si ie tate |) tage) irom 
16 Change in official holdings of sterling (increase, minus) | +33|+ 8| + 2 a eed es Ba ay = Ae ed ee cae 4 ee 
17 Other Capital MOVEMENtS .oo..c.ccseccecpce<cnecesencsvencosncscsaneosensncasen = 99:)- (7) = 22) -eLSi<4 9 || 498) 3227 |) =) 13) sa eas owt ess See 
E Net Capital MOVeMeNt .............cc.scsessscessscesseesseceseceescceessorsesensenee + 2\/+ 10| + 7| - 9| +47 | +48 | +27] +34] +15) + 6) +19 |+ 57 
G Balance Settled by Exchange Transfe®s .............:.::::sssesseeeee - 88 |-167| -77| -66| -47| -78| - 71 | -93| -39] -37]| - 87 |- 166 
Total Financing of Current Account Balance (item C).......... - 86 ie a - 70 ete - te is he 44) -59| -24/] - 31] - 6s |- 109 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of International Payments with Principal Countries 
and Areas, 1952-1954 


D. BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


1952 1953 1954 


Account fe = = 
No I I Il IV if I Ill IV I II Ill IV 
posses ifs | IE ze 
Rest of the Sterling Area: 
Al Mer Chan GUS@ LO XDOLUS 7 ccsnacexvsserse cenecdi geen svedesvereascAuviuccceieieacicoeec 88 78 64 63 60 714 66 51 39 58 93 56 
OU erCurrent RO CELDUS tar casi-rcatesescteececssnazacctoasdoxe sstockrocsntescich ace 8 9 9 12 9 10 il 15 £5: 12 10 12 
12 MOA CUTrENE COC ELIES cacascessecsccerrssnsseeuseoaessetooeenséocncstececicine 96 87 73 ffs) 69 84 Heel 66 54 70 63 68 
Bil Mienc Wan Gis ei Tap OF tS sucexssnenseese ote cotoss ese vetauces eve deuce diese tech veccotles 42 50 50 43 28 48 49 47 30 Be 53 48 
OUMEMCUNTEM NMA IN ENUS raresveccstneererdeererccons cn fecerccs Aoseicsdacecoseeésce 15 3 3 Let 12 14 7 8 9 6 4 9 
12 PLOLAIMOUETEMt) EPA VIMEN LS cxsccstecvascee ccaseeschieecraseeeersesersnsace sesace Oo” 53 53 54 40 62 56 55 39 58 57 57 
Cc. Current Account Balance ...........:ccssesscscscesssecececossecsscncetesececnse + 39)+ 34/+ 20/+ 21/+ 29/+ 22]/4+ 21/+ 11/4 15/4 12/4 G6le 41 


Non-Sterling 4rea Overseas Countries: 


Al MeTCHANGISECXDPOLUS, st. cacsresessecessocsssstotsasrenstetesonsattaatvevesssenesttess |) 209°) 225,| 254 985.1 149 219)) 2055) 214) 156i), 187 272i) 193 
OMMericumenCsLe Cel OES catrtcatetcescaietveccsssseeetese hi casoset cocci 29 45 35 46 20 46 33 36 24 44 27 30 
12 PU OUAIUCHIPENT ELEC CLDUS' ssccatesesasiccssccssssescbel csvecastocBorsecetiaccacece 238 |} 270) 289| 331 169] 265/ 238 250} 180 231 199} 223 


Bl MEL CHAMNATS CAMP OLES sexs cocsastieitauesotesss eacteroesys<elesorsehastlcessQcerese 109 124 129 136 112 136 145 136 118 139 141 144 


Oth er. current: Day MENS i:.csers ecsotososk cscukeestevasse Geiescalle co sboetstecoloes 24 29 34 32 29 37 41 41 40 43 54 51 

12 Moca Currentse ay Men us ee secs avcevatecavs-ucstesscesiostschivstaccscscenced 133} 153) 163] 168] 141 W73) VSG 177) 158), 182) 195) 195 
OS Current Account Balance ..........s.cccccsssssescececesececeseseacescecsssse cece +105 | +117) +126) +163 |+ 28/+ 92/4 52/+ 73/+ 2214+ 49/4 4/4 28 
Cc Current Account Balance with Above Areas ........cccccccecccecesceeee +144 | +151 ]+146/+184)+ 57/+114/+ 73/+ 8/4+ 37/+ Gi|/+ 10)+ 39 


D Capital Account: 


Direct Investment: 


1 Directunvestment in Canada ......2.0s<s-sescesscosdsesesenssscesesososs ne Sips Ae Taya PIE PPR Giles ete Oy ee aa) Oi ee CH rei bal 
2 Dinechinviestmenty aAbLoa dicsscacencecess tasecoesgetovoeesesstves Avesestectess Sie Oa aeesl2) tee OU mei On ly coe Oulemnmn AUL—  Sulh—e Gale Sian s Alc 93 
Canadian Securities: 
3 Bite desu MOuls andi nerissu Cslretascusnmae ceteris |S ee Se Oe Sie Bilao) Alla. 13) 1G + 3 
4 Me WSIS SU OSye, cyayersneeterensss2.etice es cles ot Mesa EO - - = Se re PR is Spe ne be see lel a 
5 BLUM CMON US irearsc sty stecracsaserceualsansdsesacssssetesscussstraseneviee ieseetts - - HINES: |p 2 oasis Sian, 22:leatae ede D - 
Foreign Securities: 
6 era. vin OUtStandime ISSUES: acsesesszecscosececs cases ocsvenssescosacors - = = = = ee aL Suite = = = 
7 UN CW ELS SULCS asesceteons seaesteser siecsa scones eet rei tebe sceesceotiec ccesevasver = 15 - - si BUG SU ae es Pays ake atl 
8 BLE CIRC IUCNUS tinue tutsmetcss acta co eaee ye tieeeen vce ates tell cee ene Bam eee = - - = = = = = = = = ee a! 
10 Repayment of post-war loans by Government of Canada .... —/+ 9 1b td Oil) (taut le eee EUR s MAME IC ilae Balers 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners we... View Peas (9) ae PSO ae Sh BO = 3 —~ |. G4 24» 615. 3 
Bile Othen capital movemients® <cccsecasaiscoracccaceeevasevtooceesesvtrsacatecveote BMS Di mn Pali ete aera ices Ge Dill— pe dh Fa tes ral eee UG ose G2 eer 


E NetsCapital i MOVEMeNbs. cc.o -<4c1s.00ccfeaseseetiicetnsemuwaninel & Ble 1D + 4)/- 10/4+ 10/+ 3 ]/- 2/4 32)- T}+ 21/}4+ 10/+ 16 


G Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers ......cccccscsscsscesesssseesesese -149| - 136] -150|-174]- 67|-117|- 71/}-116|- 30)/- 82|- 20|- 55 


Total Financing of Current Account Balance (item C) .......... | - 144 | - 151 | - 146 -1&|- 57/-114|/- %3/- &/- 37|- G1/- 10/- 39 
es 
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TABLE V. Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends 1926-1954 
(exclusive of short-term commercial indebtedness and blocked currencies) 
(Billions of dollars) 


Item ase 1945 |1946 |1947 |1948 |1949 va 1951 | 1952] 1953 }19543 


Canadian Liabilities (Foreign Capital Invested in Canada): 


Direct investments VIL — X.....cccccessssssseseeesecseeeeceseeseesseeensaasssaserscessesececees Ves ress 253 | 2.7 2 Sars. Oks |Fs36 i450 4.5} 5.2 6.0| 6.6 
Government and municipal DONS VII ...c.ececececeseseeceteteneeneeeeseresestenaneecees WEA yal tT Leal) Pe Galedieo sili Onlmt soalterO 20 12.8 2.1 Ziel 
Other portfolio investments VIII 2451) 3.2) 2x6 | Dek | Ped aeF it ees | acoulrers Pb eAeyi 2.9 | 3.0 
New investment funds ......0cecccsocecsecssrsccessonsrecenranssececsesensenss sescncsassecseensase = - - - - _ _- = = = ae _ 0.1 


Miscellaneous investments VIII 0.3 | 0.3'| 0.3 | 0.3 | 0.3 | 0.3) 0.3] 0.3 0.3 0.4 | 0.4? 0.5 0.5 


Total non-resident long-term investment in Canada VII, VII1........ 6.0| 736| 6.9] 7.1 | 7.2 | 7.2 | 7.5| 8.0] 8.7| 9.5 10.4 | 11.4) 12.4 
Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets abroad n/a} n/a. | Os2 092) 063%) O13" |'0.35 0.53 1/053 0.4) 0.4 | 0.6 0.6 
Canadian dollar holdings of nNOn-reSidents......cscccceeesesecececeieeseserrenesesees n/a| n/a|0.3|0.3|0.4]0.3]0.3]0.4|0.6] 0.4] 0.3 0.3) O83 
Canadian short-term assets of IMF and IBRD .......ccssessseesesecesnteeeeter sree - — - - — | 0.3/0.3] 0.3 | 0.3) 0.3) 0.3 O53} 102 

GROSS AADLITELES eons ttereescne ce ectaseenvakotavatesececscarensce:pseendsacecensrey=caseeasense qe 6.4| 8.0| 7.4 | 7.6] 7.8] 8.1] 8.4] 8.9) 9.9| 10.6 [11.4 | 12.6) 13.5 

MTCC CUSCALCS eantesssesas rear satecavanscusnravosevsorrseneaecdcesolecdsrentessercanconecetcs 2551 4 Ones e Sul Dealt De Male Diet (NGO! Or Aall Voila deo) tO... 95:1) 1052 
United Kingdom .........ee Se ee eee ED Tm eo MOMIED GME SN elitr alee) (lhe tl) lreGe ecu OHl metic iecia Deas |) wee 


Other countries, IMF and IBRD 0.2| 0.2] 0.3] 0.4] 0.4] 0.7] 0.7] 0.7/0.8] 0.8] 0.9 101) te 
Canadian Assets (Canadian Capital Invested Abroad): 
Direct InVEStMemtS KAI secs cccvevarscevssensecs-psesenancnarenscerencasnsdenaansess 0.4| 0.4] 0.7] 0.7] 0.8 | 0.8 | 0.8] 0.9 | 1.0 Le. 2h eal 1.5 1.6 
Portfolio investments XIL.. 0.5| 0.8| 0.7) 0.6 | 0.6| 0.6] 0.6] 0.6) 0.6 0.6 0.87] 0.8] 0.9 
Government of Canada loans and Advances XILoeececeseeesececesenneneesenes - - = Ont | Led | LS 120" 2-02.50 We ele) 1.8) Lag 


Government of Canada subscriptions to IMF and IBRD .........eeeeeeeeeee | om - - - — | 0.4/0.4] 0.4) 0.4] 0.4] 0.4 0.4) 0.4 


Total Canadian long-term investments abroad... | 0.9) 1.3) 1.4) 2.0) 2.7 3.6|3.6|4.0|4.0] 4.1] 4.4 4.5| 4.6 


Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange VI .... | n/a| n/a| 0.5/1.7] 1.3] 0.5 DOy dS elie9: 1 Sivek 8 £3 1.9 
Other Canadian short-term assets Abroad .eecssssessescecseeeeee | D/a} n/al — | 0.1 - - — | Oe Ot 0.1} 0.3 0.3| 0.4 
GOSS! ASSOUS eressaccseseeacesace cases sodsencvestnccnest susvecesace cuond tdassncaaensnatvvcrse=ncs=s 1.3/1.5] 1.9] 3.8| 4.0] 4.1] 4.7] 5.2|5.9| 6.0) 6.4 6.6| 6.9 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange - Sl ORS Melctd: lel Sal Oe au imskee Onl teereailiekre £85 1.8 1.8 1.9 

UW ni Ged Stat esl’ cccsescvcavecouveateavwsnousssosevesasvnanescte tou mogewecseaiemresieatsnsasane 0271 097069 10593 0.8)) 0.81058) tet jie wee lan ees 2.0117 o2eu 
United Kingdom! ............. Rea aeetontttecsaveis tenes AA EO. VaO MN Oh Oe Tiled 2a ei Sel eles) LeGn i steG Ty Es a) P65) WSS 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD.. SRE eens tesboe Decree tee (Ole OM Sa | Onas | ROie 5 UOle | dlrs ils Ses eee Sree 1.3] 1.4 1.4 1.4 


Canadian Net International Indebtedness: 


IN@t EXADILINGS sccsacessassecs ees fe occscsnvasnasenadnecintaretcets eves eos ceibsaarerssverteapuore 5.1] 6.5] 5.5|3.9| 3,8| 4.0| 3.7| 3.7) 4.0 4.6| 5.0 6.0| 6.6 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange = — |-0.5 41.7 |-1.3 |-0.5 -1.0 |-1.2 -1.9|- 1.8|-1.8 |= 1.8)|= Tog 
LURE ECSU Tot ee ee ee a NN ce Ry SEU ee, Etch eSCO) IN LAGI (MCLmCn | PCA CED Bate Beney Te S53), igh 6.5] 6.8 TD)| Saal 
NO Gel Ket od Om sees ees saetreetavce sore kiecensk se eevaurermaeuateseeaces conten edercactene PAKS) 25 tL | O51 0.2 110.2) O27! Oe tON4sl Oo 0.7 3058 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD cssscscssssescsssssssssesssscccessesecesseesernsesers Lowsho. ‘fo, .1 £0.1 +-0.3 |-0.6 -0.7|-0.6 |-0.5 |- 0.5|-0.5 |- 0.5|- 0.4 

at: il : a 


N.B, As above figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. Roman numerals indicate tables in which 
further detail appears. 

1. Exclusive of Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 

2, New series. 

3, Preliminary estimate, 


TABLE VI. Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars!, 1950-1954 
(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


At end of 1950 1951 1952 1953 
ISON CoN cuceseeanscatecssarsssegrstsesainea saves sore sabietecaseiniataseactsienunsaceapaeveccasaasvsceeeens 1,192.2 1,653.4 1, 18i62 1,845.3 1,827.2 
RIUM C dec epnesnncvaderdentens cancecteassspecenrnsedrace st case sa-Wcleinndaccnanaueacartassenmasaniasdssantsae Le 20D 1,683.0 1820.0 1; 7501 1,863.3 
S ep bempeny sez ceasivacacsseecacccanecectenuctscuusdcanesatcascaseasisasessienerantentus ducace teas 1,789.6 1, 610.2 1,855.6 1, 787.3 1,898.6 
DOCECMDEN pacenssunsnratettnteacene desi csiasnanatausvonrcisescuprasninipaecucaives sakiecystorsesabae 1,741.5 | Ly Sino 1,860.2 1,818.5 1,942.6 


1. Gold, United States exchange and short-term securities of the United States Government held by the Exchange Fund Account, the Bank of 
Canada, and other Government of Canada Accounts. 
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TABLE VII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1930-1953 
Classification by Types of Investment 
(Millions of dollars) 


a 


A. Owned by all Non-Residents B. Owned by United States 
Long-Term Investments in Canada ln 1 1 T T 
1930 1945 1951 | 1952 1953 1930 1945 1951 1952 1953 
+ 4 + 
Government securities: 
DS ANS ONG rare Mec eran tlcaceey sat fats tuck scthes sus aweee REE aa eueocco, 682 726 | 1,013 858 744 440 682 887 737 608 
TRON AT CLEUON. .ces tecseesasieves. aatececiieve fUREseHNHANC Gs Ex “pvbvninieeiepaMacKeac Yana swwcea neues 592 624 Tae 816 930 517 574 732 782 886 
DEOL) OTE Rep A Ua 432 312 319 354 413 248 194 279 316 376 
SUDO LAN Seen tne ercsshs os ee eae ae ees 1,706 | 1,662 | 2,103 2,028 | 2,087 | 1,205 | 1,450 | 1, 898 | 1, 835 1, 870 
Public utilities: 
IRETUAVON IS) <i le ee ee eres ee ee 2,244 |1,599 | 1,436 1,429 1,420 832 720 656 644 620 
GUNS. sacbascnscrcho-sreceohoca Re On PEPER ee ER el EE 634 494 575 639 679 522 375 490 550 588 
SULOICEAN cielo Pee oe Re apy me <p E Nee ee ne RMI 2,878 | 2,093 | 2,011 | 2,068 | 2,099 | 1,354 | 1,095 | 1,146 | 1,194 1, 208 
Peo ER GC LURI Oot se ee scat Causes Saat ate Sosa ean dotevnensediadisiaiieeealueatueee 15573 | 1,829 (3,115 3,541 3,896 | 1,287 | 1,482 | 2,568 | 2,920 | 3,187 
IETS ANGE SINC LLIN Ce ces suscucza sei saksstseesossadccansvititvasesuca aiscotsstacecosecccs 334 403 815 1,076 1,423 255 322 723 976.4), 316 
ERODE NING USS OY eee AER ERD A a Gee reeeieatdenne ace sede 203 226 388 447 533 138 164 270 317 391 
"PNREVOQIE' SUISSE TTB LONG) Saal ee eh ey 543 525 591 644 768 251 285 353 395 481 
BUC HC UCL US CS a seg ee teresa cess sees ce avsera cates eos cpsacbsusceiet ei sazsvoscsece 82 70 120 133 152 76 62 106 116 131 
BSC eM ANC OUSRASS CUS ew cseec iscsi tots ee eeSsestesresfotesesernsssivonterstsoessinsds 295 284 328 4471 466 94 130 195 2491 256 
PRGOvaMMEN yes member tc soyse. eck Eown sie Scoacsaiutbesivn Shasoecasbeeececk 7,614 | 7,092 | 9,471 | 10,384 | 11,424 | 4, 660 4,990 | 7,259 | 8, 002 | 8, 840 
C. Owned by United Kingdom D. Owned by all Other Countries 
Tr 1i Ty 
1930 1945 1951 1952 1953 1930 1945 1951 1952 1953 
i al Le 
Government securities; 
DOT, Ch nt Ree 235.) = 70 68 79 Th uede 6 | 153°) 57 
BO VANNCI ON encore t te rs fats TSCo coe es cena cbotta ovens enneviss eco s Te isasncegon Mocs saves 69 45 38 32 36 6 5 1 2 8 
Municipal............ syreetesseneenesvsesesessssseneueensensucsnsessucesasscersrasscenssassenensess 182 112 38 36 35 2 6 2 2 2 
‘DLT SCREEN Lt cee nen A OE a 486 157 146 136 150 15 55 59 57 67 
Public utilities: 
ESS UUUNUCL VS reece ent Seca ean voslea ae ocak tan aeons sSadevsos tivertei ek 1,352 806 704 699 702 60 713 76 86 98 
GUNS °,ccopanencnneg or echeaat aa Reh ee oe rr 100 90 56 55 oT 12 29 29 34 34 
SSie= COLA teneeas creer eral ete asda eer Mee nie eBid 1, 452 896 760 754 759 12 102 105 120 132 
BENE ECUULIN CBR mete ote tas OOo oes he es gee A Oe oc 274 301 490 556 612 12 46 57 65 97 
pa ninegandas mel ing inwr ys wre Mein eer chy ee es 714 62 60 61 63 b) 19 32 39 44 
SERGE OUST ES cas ae RE eM Re 61 57 103 112 122 4 5 15 18 20 
__ HO RESOGS END TINS TATA IO LaXGh oe ne 243 186 142 139 167 49 54 96 110 120 
BEB EMICRUCEDIISES cee ara arercssetrassccheceeccs coocterath Comer Rees 5 6 10 12 16 1 2 4 5 5 
Ets caliane duswassets.. tam ated. tities. bein aeiida.ncliaals: 171 85 65 114! 116 30 69 68 841 94 
LOtbnve stinent ence cnr tents ocd ccs sk 2,766 {1,750 |1,776 | 1,884 | 2,905 188 352 436 498 579 
1 i I 


For other years, see The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1953, and International Investment Position. ‘ 

Common and preference stocks are included at book (equity) values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing companies, bonds and deben- 
tures are valued at par, liabilities in foreign currencies being converted into Canadian dollars at the original par of exchan ge. A 

Investments in Canadian companies have been classified according to principal activities in Canada. Investments in exploration and develop- 
ment of petroleum by companies engaged in refining and production of petroleum products are therefore included in the manufacturing group. ; 

Investments in Canada shown as owned by residents of the United States and the United Kingdom include some investments held for residents 
of other countries. 

1. New series. 
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TABLE VII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1930-1953 
Classification by Types of Security and Nature of National Ownership 
(Millions of dollars) 


A, Owned by all Non-Residents | B. Owned by United States 


Long-Term Investments in Canada 


— 

] 

1930 S| 1951 1952 1953 1930 1945 1951 1952 | 1953 
Ai Et iG me 

By Type of Assets 


1,706 |1,662 |2,103 | 2,028 | 2,087 | 1,205 | 1,450 | 1,898 ; 1,835 | 1,870 


Bonds and Debentures: 
Government and municipal! 


Steam Pall WAYS: <.cccvsccescass-ssecbasneccccucesce+eesthacessrcassevsvectssseacevunceuscacsars 1,481 843 676 644 619 598 495 335 305 287 
Other COPPOPAbIONS  ......c.ccccncececssscorsvecovconssuossaasancarecsarceeracercrceesasessoess 796 561 674 903 1,084 600 414 542 753 907 
SUB Pa COC LU essere cea arecenonsecnuccncensarccedhoc dereguecosssssuudhsnevsseensaupeons 3,983 |3,066 |3,453 | 3,575 | 3,790 | 2,403 | 2,359 | 2,775 | 2,893 3, 064 

Capital stock of Canadian COMPAMNieS .........cceeceteeteceneeeteeeeectseeeeenees 2,856 |3,194 |4,739 | 5,190 | 5,685 | 1,832 | 2,088 | 3,477 | 3,830 | 4, 207 
Other Corporation ASSCES2 .....scccsesssccosscsanesscesccoosvacecccnseseduacnecsrnnscaseoes 480 548 951 1,172 1,483 331 413 812 | 1,030 | 1,313 
Miscellaneous investMents. ..........cccccssesessecessecesseeecsssenseeceessesessssoeaee 295 284 328 4474 466 94 130 195 is 256 
Total Investment ............cccccesccessscesssscesscesnsseerenseersseasceaseeens 7,614 | 7,092 | 9,471 | 10,384 | 11,424 | 4,660 | 4,990 | 7,259 | 8, 002 8, 840 


By Nature of National Ownership 


I. Direct Investments (controlled in country of ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 


SECAM TAU WAYS. sacucsseveccevessstcensanbasceccwnoathdnevsiwesn® spaemian cs ucea anode 52 46 36 36 36 42 38 29 29 29 
OEM eR COMPORACIONSE z..a. stoeceencoornvctopeceeceds content netesce ar eanasndcarseiparace 357 281 346 503 584 294 254 319 479 554 
Sun bonten bead a rievctencosesoanen toes cuss acece dn acauze wamste ares wanoscucarttenssansaveere dusts 409 327 382 539 620 336 292 348 508 583 
Capital stock of Canadian Companies......:..c.s<csc-s-srcesssssescseacssenes 1,543 | 1,860 | 3,206 | 3,542 | 3,924 | 1,330 | 1,613 | 2,751 | 3,023 | 3,329 
Other icorporatlonsass ctS2. ere csesesscecescrecese«ccaversstevensccada-oranstaass 475 526 933 1,143 | 1,433 327 399 798 | 1,005 | 1,268 
Total Direct Investments oo... ecceeecescesee erences ceteeeenseeneee 2,427 |2,713 |4,521 | 5,224 | 5,977 | 1,993 | 2,304 | 3,897 | 4,536 | 5, 180 
II, Government and Municipal Bonds? ..............cccccccsesesseeseeseeeeeeseees 1,706 | 1,662 | 2,103 | 2,028 | 2,087 | 1,205 | 1,450 | 1,898 | 1,835 | 1,870 
II, Other Portfolio Investments (not controlled in country of 
ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Steam railways — controlled in Canada .........ceccceesesseseeseeerteee 1,427 7195 637 605 580 556 457 306 276 258 
—controlled in other countries 0.0... cee 2 2 3 3 3 -_ = = = = 
Other corporations — controlled in Canada... ceccceeseeeeeees 421 220 239 291 369 301 158 214 266 344 
—controlled in other countries . 18 60 89 109 131 5 2 9 8 9 
Stilt Cad fe sa cccne cre toadan ccnscpussvansvarcrataenlessarmme nacarnreostasscnae-esaersntae 1,868 | 1,077 968 | 1,008 | 1,083 862 617 529 550 611 
Capital stock of Canadian companies: Tl 
Companies controlled in Canada ...........esesesceessseesseeeecsteneenees 1,233 | 1,249 | 1,416 1,514 | 1,615 484 462 708 784 852 
Companies controlled in other COUNETIES oo. ceseeeeseeereees 80 85 117 134 146 18 13 18 23 26 
Other corporation assets?: 
Companies controlled in Canada... ceeessscsesscssscsecserseeeseees 5 16 ll 21 39 4 13 10 20 38 
Companies controlled in other cOUNtrIeES ..... cee eesteee ene - 6 q 8 11 - 1 4 5 7 
Total Other Portfolio Investments. .................ccccseceeeseeeeeeenes 3,186 | 2,433 | 2,519 | 2,685 | 2,894 | 1,368 | 1,106 | 1,269 | 1,382 | 1, 534 
IV. Miscellaneous Investments: 
Realestate, mortgages, assets administered for non-residents, 4 
private investment COMPANIES, CC Hii occccacercecdecroncarseesceterasotwsah 295 284 328 4474 466 94 130 195 249 256 
SUMMARY 
LT. Dinect: INVeStMeOmnt Siccsyeneep-cte ets aebwarenabeveanesucarsecara tears saitaaceeeaksctran 2,421 \26 113 || 4,028 5,224 | 5,977 | 1,993 | 2,304 | 3,897 | 4,536} 5,180 
Il. Government and’ municipal bonds. oho... cccr.cussesscsvensncerussssceonsesaarenens 1,706 | 1,662 | 2,103 2,028 | 2,087] 1,205 | 1,450 | 1,898 | 1,835] 1,870 
Tile Other portfolio; InVesoments meses corteeasessesncetecraaseatntecegtece seer 3,186 | 2,433 | 2,519 2,685 2,894 | 1,368 | 1,106 | 1,269 | 1,382] 1,534 
Vn Miscellaneous dnvestmemtsiscti).y.susscesciscastercnseuserement aces eres 295 284 328 4474 466 94 130 195 2494 25 
Total rive stime nts sosesyecenchvws se. exeetesnvaeaconosabs cbaneotoan teaseensereees 7,614 | 7,092 | 9,471 | 10,384 | 11,424 |* 660 | 4,990 | 7,259 | 8,002 | 8, 840 


For summary figures 1926 to 1954, see table V; for additional years and 1954 for United States, see statement 15. For complete detail of earlier 
years see the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1953, and International Investment Position. 
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TABLE VIII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1930-1953 
Classification by Types of Security and Nature of National Ownership 
(Millions of dollars) 


Sh SS 


C, Owned by United Kingdom D. Owned by All Other Countries 
Long-Term Investments in Canada r T ita m + ] = 
1930 1945 1951 1952 | 1953 1930 1945 | 1951 1952 1953 
ale { =e 
By Type of Assets 
Bonds and Debentures: 
meacovernment and municipal" .,.......scccccsesessvescccsssnestonececsssevscossslceccevheccesse 486 157 146 136 150 io 5S 59 57 67 
| SHCHEAROHT EN Eth e f at ee cae Se anna AD Sa ee 862 316 309 307 300 21 32 32 32 32 
PREG CSE CONDORAULONS cen stonatccnrecnssotasisuesseadreestracerss seit seseestcesesaessociséessssvelunhos 171 116 104 123 149 25 31 28 27 28 
; 
Sea CO CAN es cas es stone cvasa cas eastessageiyroitericsoasatestoticeeenclesacoaccsiss ok 1,519 589 559 566 599 61 118 119 116 127 
Capital stock of Canadian companies... 942 973 | 1,042 | 1,100 | 1, 163 82 133 220 260 315 
BIOTEC ONDOLALIOMASS OLS 2 Neca. sccsseshencaster ssseess huss sesccettes esdoeses Hoseincisecec 134] 103) 110] 104] 127 15 32 29 38 43 
PE ICCILANE OUSMNVESEMENCS csc sycss ceca} csfetessecsrtecoscces coasschsenseccvesensuedh Cotcosseos ac 171 85 65 1144) 116 30 69 68 844 94 
PEG LAMIMEV ES UMONES Moccscccus.ts ctscsssceesetiscorsvooevedelascaccnoveusbceseoous ncebica 2, 766 | 1,750 | 1,776 | 1, 884 | 2, 005 188 352 436 498 579 
By Nature of National Ownership 
I, Direct Investments (controlled in country of ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 
PMO ATIELELLW OY Gi cnersssuecticactesseroctescereaiesdeeesechavessoscdteceecssseriieisnes ees 10 8 i 7 7 - - - - = 
CHO TECOMDOLATION Sixsegecesstscwaaseosesoxscestcdiuenssesssussetics 49 13 13 11 15 14 14 14 13 15 
| 
RMI LOCAL cescessccanasivsssssccsoascatensoasiac con atessotscrsveeceevesdacocoasetinssiseles on 59 21 20 18 22 14 14 14 13 15 
Capital stock of Canadian Companies ....cccscscssscscssscssssssesssesososescece 200 226 369 424 465 13 21 86 95 130 
ML NED COLDOPALION) ASS CUS :4 | ccscscececsces -cesscavaseseoesesdssvecsasnnscessosctavesesoscessos 133 101 108 102 124 15 26 27 36 41 
Total Direct Investment. ..........cccscssscsosecesesesesecesesccesecacseosesosencese 392 348 497 544 611 42 61 127 144 186 
MI, Government and Municipal Bonds? 00.0......ccccccsccsesecesccssecesecesesescecscoeees 486 157 146 136 150 15 55 59 57 67 
Tl, “Gena Portfolio Investments (not controlled in country of owner- 
ship): 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Steam railways — controlled in Camada ..eccscccecccssescsesesosssesececeosee 850 306 299 297 290 21 32 32 32 32 
— controlled in other countries .....cecccsccsscescseees 2 Z, 3 3 3 - - — = = 
Other corporations — controlled in Canada 116 46 11 11 12 4 16 14 14 13 
— controlled in other countries 6 oF 80 101 122 at 1 = = = 
RELL or Seer Ghv arch ener eee Re mn ER 2 974 411 393 412 427 32 49 46 46 45 
Capital stock of Canadian companies: 
Companies Controlled: 1n Canada «ereccsésoncsseeccscssevesseceserececceceroaserseeh 685 691 600 597 615 64 96 108 133} 148 
Companies controlled in other COUNTIES ...ccccssescsescesssssvecseeseceees 57 56 713 719 83 5 16 26 32 sil 
Other corporation assets ?: 
@ompanies controlled! in Canada. ....s.esecscacoatsscevcsessodecssecceovsoseceteccess Z ub 1 1 _ 1 = ce c= 
Companies controlled in other countries .. —~ 1 1 2 - 5 2 2 2 
Total Other Portfolio Investments .0......c.ccccecccccccssssecececessecoseeece 1,160} 1,068 | 1,090 | 1, 128 101 167 182 213 232 
V. Miscellaneous Investments: 
Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non-residents, A 4 
private investment companies, etc. seseseeneesernenscassesserscenencenennerseee 171 85 65 114 116 30 69 68 84 94 
SUMMARY 
ANC SEMCLUS yaa snoressncnoxqarzeoeancobrnsasisiaaneZecprcononsosbsasgsecvieevoin 392] 348] 497] 544] 611 42 61} 127| 144] 186 
HeeGrovernment and municipal DONS .....s--csesesccescscesseseccsecosessacseseceesoeces 486 ely/ 146 136 150 15 55 59 oy 67 
BRUCE DOLLFOLIO INVESEMETLS. <ccecsesescasueorsseceesevoeeces sot) ceseascestessbesscoccecceee: 1,717] 1,160] 1,068 | 1,090 | 1, 128 101 167 182 213 232 
Pts Cellaneous investMeNts, -rcrcescascacacsosnsesoieeoneseledetosessnssersessestbesoesaoces 171 85 65 1144] 116 30 69 68 3844 94 
PROCAININ VES CONES .:0-8.0.0.05¢nanectcaccsesssodenbesivveconsiodoxsesasessdeeverecesiouss 2, 766 | 1, 750} 1, 776 | 1, 884 | 2, 005 188 352 436 498 579 
ae =! 


1. For division of Government of Canada, provincial and municipal, see Table VII. 
2. Includes net assets of unincorporated branches and other long-term investments, 
3. Includes some investments held by nominees for residents of other countries, 

4, New series, 
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TABLE IX. Unites States Direct Investments! in all Canadian Businesses, Selected Year Ends 1926-1953 
Classification by Types of Business 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Business 


Manufacturing: 
WEE SLADIS PFOGUCUS \eresscocesersscncreosesevcveenevos dees escarsseersved 69 94 
Animal ‘product: .......esscccseossocvevsescacsconeponevsesdseesenerecenseve 18 38 
TOXtILES ..scceoscecreraroesseascsncsssevecceseds sontecsnsescsaas secssoascossenss 18 20 
WoO and paper Products ........ceccscccscrcsssecssesceessseecrones 256 334 
TrOM ANA PLOdUCtS <....ccccccssessessessessscscssvccasoocncacsessnsecssns 180 199 
Non-ferrous Metals ........cscscscsssosascsssssccsesssecssrsneroseree 83 113 
Non-metallic minerals 2 «.........c.csscsscsssoscssosserssessrecsese 109 126 
Chemicals and allied products .....ccscecscssesesereeceereaeees 60 86 
Miscellaneous Manufactures .......sccsescereeerseeeseerersees 25 31 
MPOCAN Perccesevesccorstecscbeucecds-noqscntstoraeserecssvessctossequrseeotsaxs 818 | 1, 041 
Mining and smelting? ....se.sssccsssseseeee Areeistensctmrosnacesetetes 141] 210 
MUD CLO Siescceuenssacctsanscenscrdessavscresscenatenexcnesteecesetstevesevsecusesrn 249 423 
Merchandising .......sccescccasvescoscssosesccesassnsscnsesscsersorsensconsconse 89 122 
FinanCial Institutions a; sscc<o.csssssssencscocdveccatusasscasesrrsenenss 58 136 
Other enterprises 48 61 
Total, All COmpanieS ...........:sccssccsssecesseceeseerseeenees 1, 403 | 1,993 


281 
188 
130 
112 
88 
22 
984 
198 
399 
119 
126 
55 
1, 881 


198 
54 


le 304 


54 
2,428 


222 
59 
2, 548 


65 
2, 807 


69 
3, 095 


193 214 
58 60 
42 46 

446 454 

420 452 

311 362 

307 428 

194 219 
53 56 

2,024 | 2, 291 

453 603 

379 392 

219 259 

267 253 
84 99 


306 


289 


108 
4, 536 


262 
70 

43 
559 
592 
494 
505 
266 
65 

2, 856 
1, 104 
412 
339 
346 
123 
5, 180 


1. Direct investment covers investment in branches, subsidaries and controlled companies; the figures are a part of the totals in Tables VIIB 


and VIII B. 


2. Investments in exploration and development of petroleum by companies engaged principally in refining and production of petroleum products 


are included in the non-metallic minerals item of Manufacturing. 


TABLE X. United Kingdom Direct Investments! in all Canadian Businesses, Selected Year Ends 1939-1953 
Classification by Types of Business 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Business 1939 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
a a 

Manufacturing: 
We cetable produces cceveerpecessscssccestercceacacstcscererssaurcovendsaccoucasevsadcasesmassoseses 61 60 60 68 69 68 714 74 82 86 
Arima]! HEOMHCES i ecencsincesnneraptascncatncer ieasursvocercitiosinensetadueSunnisanatoesarascatenors 2 3 2 3) 2 3 3 3 3 3 
SRO RUIN CS Fopecasexccer sapecantencsotsseyaynses cuesecneasvaetsaanensecaacestenes tvaterecericseeverersrevestrts 18 26 27 30 33 30 36 38 39 40 
WOOdtaNdipapErsiprOdUcisiencacrccccccstecvcccssascraccs cca cossacsevuohebcnevecasasoxastecnseme 38 30 31 33 32 88 92 109 111 121 
TFOM aNd Pro GUCUSe.c.c.-ccccotsarereconscseevavsenetronscone: accesenscaNavauyconerascscscaust cacyat 4 4 4 5 uf iff 20 14 15 21 
INGH=LEITOUS MECAIScsccscrseveresescnessesssvanucesseestraenésusdusentcasssoceceseesyabencvecataseneD 6 8 6 5 7 8 9 10 8 15 
INNON-Metallic TINE ALS: mrocescesecccereceronossestneoudsdachssessescceecascueetestesessaatedadeess 3 4 4 6 15 15 19 slit 25 27 
Chemicals and Aaliled PLrOdUCts: ...acsevviesceccsseedt¥etesnenserechesderioasaxcUvimvunccsese 21 19 19 21 25 26 28 30 36 42 
Miscellaneous) MANULACUITES ferc-cecccses netcocsecascsvceenasssarassccucenchsasesuanasencoateh 2 2 2 2 3 5 7 12 26 26 
PROC AL eparater=cencnateyacnecreeesmeaecetonsncoseus sueactanerenrantacecaccsennseasuesainter scree reccensenve 153 156 155 173 193 250 288 307 345 381 
Mining and) SMeLUUIM Sasraccroassacaseteeetenceceedetoassetesasecasevescanvoncsseresseousaseveceescesearear 29 22 19 18 19 17 19 19 18 17 
WGTLEGLESixc, tercnevecscpcnsCttrccb caveisacnssacecoscouschatgeasactcarencs saps oceussctsnesecvsesececsesaveaigeesse 15 16 16 18 18 17 16 16 16 16 
IMGRCHAMGI SING Tapecncesetscrnetectiacaastessse/onnesteteratescesveresevaneaexsesesakiens sesh mceereveve caste 46 51 55 67 70 76 84 98 107 117 
Pin aH Tale INSCICUtlONS? cisscescaseseresorsscscpovevteoveuenacsseousodesscscusecsaucctsvasasesoscanceves 120 98 85 92 95 61 54 48 47 65 
Othentent erprises cic eccrecesenssetersens coswceteavenosusavstecetes ctuestsceecceedsectevtrssne direst 3 5 5 4 5 7 v/ 9 11 15 
Total PAM Compankesictarcctecrtc tices cesanccerensesr Pesos? oeectteuerccserscren ce 366| 348 ets 372| 400 428 | 468 | 497 544 | 611 


1. Direct investment covers investment in branches, subsidiaries and controlled companies; the figures are a part of the totals in Tables VIIC 


and VIII C. 
2. Less than $500,000. 
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TABLE XI. Number of Canadian Concerns Controlled Abroad!, End of 1953 
Classification by Countries of Ownership and Types of Business 


Controlled in United States Controlled in United Kingdom Controlled in Other Countries 
T i in 
Type of Business Subsidiaries | Unincor- Tota) | Subsidiaries | Unincor- Tota) | Subsidiaries | Unincor- Total 
or Controlled | porated Rantyay |) O! Controlled | porated halarse (OS Controlled] porated N g i 
Companies branches Companies branches Companies I branches eer 
t 4 
Manufacturing: 
Wegetables products ccccuc.ncccsetissesess os 115 5 120 54 oe 56 4 a 4 
Animal products........ 55 1 56 3 1 4 3 - 3 
BOXCU CS ie csssssecesvscntevescocees 73 - 73 21 2 23 3) _ 5 
Wood and paper products . 152 10 162 30 il 31 9 _- 9 
Iron and products... 308 9 Seu 50 - 50 6 _ 6 
Non-ferrous metals ...... ee 184 8 192 26 2 28 6 - 6 
Non-metallic minerals .............. ae 78 4 82 19 — 19 3 a 3 
Chemicals and allied products . 269 36 305 46 3 49 6 A) 8 
Miscellaneous manufactures ............ 719 6 85 14 _ 14 2 = 2 
Cal Pevcatccenccoyccetstcaser sue cccastssscscatecubes 1,313 89 1,402 263 11 274 44 2 46 
Mining and Smelting 260 86 346 19 2 21 2) - 9 
Utilities: 
NVULWAV St tewesscnc'esnbuisesecdesuseosasevacorcesestes 9 2 1a) 4 _ 4 - - — 
OCRETAUDILIDIC Sos cgecnval rane sacscvesius cheeses 97 16 113 13 3 16 11 2 IB) 
MIEKCHARGISENG: czscccsdec.ssccvosesevecncastecsseatsece Sue 89 666 247 33 280 55 4 57 
Financial institutions: 
BUISION ANG Cli ccesancsshacstesssavevendceesoncsccsesccvecs 14 179 193 20 87 112 3 35 38 
Investment. trusts. ......<0..0-. a 13 - 13 7 _ th 5 - 5 
Other financial institutions .............. 85 15 100 34 4 38 27 - at 
Other enterprises .............cceeeeseseeeceeeeees 328 63 391 43 6 49 22 - 22 
Total, All Companies” 1953 2,696 539 3, 235 655 146 801 176 41 217 
Total, All Companies? 1945 ........ 1,59 391 1, 985 320 135 455 56 26 82 
i 


1. Book value of total investment in these companies by residents of country in which control lies is shown as direct investment in preceding 
tables. 

2. Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian Companies controlled in the U.S. 564 in 1953, 210 in 1945; in the U.K, 152 in 1953, 58 in 
1945; in other countries 14 in 1953, 2 in 1945. 


TABLE XII. Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad!, Selected Year Ends 1939-1953 
(Millions of dollars) 


Direct Investment in Branches, Portfolio Investments 
Subsidiaries and Controlled Companies in Foreign Securities Government 
F In I i of 
Location and Year Railways| Industrial | Mining | Gyo, | Total Total Canada | 7t4l 
and and and Sloseoans. Direct Stocks | Bonds Portfolio Credits 
Utilities |Cormmercial Petroleum "*| Investinent Investment 
In All Countries: 
249 289 123 10 671 Oey 208 719 31 1, 421 
239 337 138 6 720 454 167 621 707} 2,048 
276 553 91 6 926 477 161 638 2,000] 3,564 
320 723 Bua 6 1, 166 467 142 609 1,922] 3,697 
326 771 163 11 1,271 669 161 830 1,866] 3,967 
402 879 217 9 1,507 663 179 842 iletrtrtesl| 24, TUB] 
1939 211 176 21 4 412 380 121 501 _ 913 
212 214 25 4 455 317 92 409 - 864 
247 413 58 3 geal 345 98 443 _~ 1, 164 
288 549 71 4 912 289 87 376 - 1, 288 
293 572 95 8 968 4504 86 536 — | 1,504, 
365 652 123 7 1,147 44 95 537 - 1, 684 
2 53 - 6 59 22 21 43 - 102 
2 53 oa 1 54 26 27 53 561 668 
2 58 - 1 59 21 19 40 1,434] 1,533 
1 73 - 2) 74 17 yl 34 1,394 1, 502 
1 80 - 2 81 17 14 31 Leak 1, 469 
i} 103 _ 2 104 16 13 29 12928 azo 
In Other British Countries ?: 
1939 “4 30 17 2 54 ul 15 22 - 76 
7 34 28 2 69 7 12 19 - 88 
6 51 19 2 76 6 8 14 = 90 
Z 61 20 2 88 6 8 14 = 102 
ul 710 35 2 112 6 8 14 = 126 
6 13 56 2 135 6 8 14 - 149 
31 30 85 _ 146 102 51 153 31 330 
20 36 85 1 142 104 36 140 146 428 
23 30 14 2 70 105 36 141 566 717 
25 39 26 2 92 155 30 185 528 805 
25 49 33 3 110 196 53 249 oe bee 
4 
30 Eye 38 2 120} 199 63 262 | 


1. Excluding investments of insurance companies and banks, and subscriptions by the Government of Canada to IMF and IBRD. 
2. Amounts are less than $500,000. 

3. Including investments in Newfoundland prior to 1949. 

4. New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 
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THE CANADIAN BALANCE 


OF 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 1955 


. Summary 


Accompanying a marked recovery in the level 
-of economic activity, both receipts and payments 
on Canada’s international account incréased 
Sharply in 1955. The deficit from current account 
transactions in the balance of payments rose to a 
record level of $692 million, an increase of $260 
million over 1954, 


This larger deficit was primarily related to 
merchandise trade, the deficit on which rose $221 
million. This source of the current deficit became 
“prominent in the latter part of 1955 with the great 
rise in imports, and has continued in 1956. Com- 
modity exports (adjusted for purposes of the 
balance of payments) increased by $403 million 
or 10 per cent, while adjusted imports increased 
by $624 million or 16. per cent. As export prices 
advanced over 2 per cent, and import prices only 
1 per cent, the terms of trade moved perceptibly 
in Canada’s favour. These price changes thus 
indicate a somewhat greater disparity between 
changes in the volume of exports and imports than 
between the comparable value levels. 


Non-merchandise trade receipts rose by $200 
million or 15 per cent, and payments by $239 mil- 
lion or 14 per cent, accounting for the remaining 
$39 million increase in the overall balance of 
Payments deficit. The deficit of $484 million from 

these transactions continued to constitute the major 
part of the current account deficit. All of the 
“invisible”? items (excluding gold) have been in 


STATEMENT 1, 


Summary of the Balance of Payments Between Canada and All 
(Millions of dollars) 


deficit for the past three years. Following the 1954 
pattern, there were still larger individual deficits 
in 1955 as a result of increased expenditures by 
Canadians on foreign travel, and higher payments 
abroad of interest and dividends, migrants’ and 
inheritance funds, and official] contributions. On 
the other hand, this increase in payments was 
Partially offset by a further increase in eamings 
from freight and Shipping, and substantially larger 
miscellaneous receipts. 


Inflows of capital in long-term forms during 
1955 declined by more than $180 million in contrast 
to the increase of $260 million in the current 
account deficit. The principal factor contributing 
to the decline was a shift in the direction of trans- 
actions in Canadian portfolio Securities, and in 
particular a sharp reduction in the sale abroad of 
new Canadian issues. The difference between the 
enlarged current account deficit and reduced capital 
inflows in long-term forms was made up by large 
inward movements of capital in short-term forms, 
mainly of private character. These movements 
represented a reversal of the trend prevailing for 
some years previously during which the net finan- 
cial capital of a long-term nature Supplied from 
abroad exceeded Canada’s net physical demands 
on the rest of the world. Most of these movements 
were reductions in short-term assets and may be 
regarded as reflecting the current use, in physica] 
terms, of the earlier inflows. The additional re- 
sources supplied from abroad helped to fill pressing 
demands in the expanding Canadian economy 
referred to below. 


Countries, 1950-1955 


Change 


Account _|_in 1955 
Commodity exports (adjusted)! oo... A 4, 332 + 403 
Commodity imports (Adjusted) ces egies an 3, 129 4, 097 3, 850 4, 210 3, 916 4, 540 + 624 
Balance on commodity trade oo.ceeccccscseecccecsss--..., + 10 - 147 + 489 - 58 + 13 - 208 - 221 
Other current RECCLDUS@) um townie mM Flic ed 1, 101 1, 216 1, 319 1, 339 1, 307 1, 507 + 200 
Other current DAYMEN TS ieee Bene sete emery Beall | Soa 1, 445 1, 586 1, 644 1, 724 iL bs 1, 991 + 239 
Balance on invisibles 0... ccccscecccssescseccosssccess, - 344 - 370 - 325 - 385 - 445 - 484 - 39 
Current account balance 22.0.0... - 334 - 517 + 14 - 443 - 432 - 692 - 260 
Direct investment in Canada eoeececccccccccccccsssseccccc-... + 222 + 309 + 346 + 426 + 423 + 410 - 13 
Net new issues of Canadian Securities ................ - 174 + 227 + 227 + 189 + 128 - 18 - 146 
Net trade in outstanding Canadian securities ...... + 329 + 38 - 94 Spyssl + 63 = LT - 80 
All other capital movements 2 oo... cscs... - 143 5 - 643 - 141 - 182 + 317 + 499 
Net capital movement ......0.000. cece. 


1. Excluding Canadian»Mutual Aid to NATO Countries. 


dollarzz, wnCluding amounts of -694, -39, -80, +42, -124, and +44 in 
dollar equivalent of increases (-) or decreases (+) in official holdings of 


1950 to 1955 respectively, covering the Canadian 
gold and U.S. dollars. 
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The growth of the balance of payments deficit, 
and in particular, the growth in imports may be 
considered in the light of the overall expansionary 
pressures in the Canadian economy in 1955. After 
a marked setback in the volume of production and 
in Gross National Product in 1954, the level of 
economic activity recovered in 1955 with a 9 per 
cent increase in production and a 10 per cent 
increase in Gross National Product. Important in- 
ternal demand sectors to increase were personal 
expenditure, and those related to investment, 
notably producers’ durables, inventories and hous- 
ing. For the most part these increased demands had 
a high import content embracing consumption goods, 
machinery, and raw and semi-finished materials. 
Accompanying this high level of production and 
expansion in Canadian industry were larger pay- 
ments abroad for services and remittances of 
earnings. And a large part of government expendi- 
tures continued to be on account of defence with 
direct and indirect effects upon imports. At the 
same time there was additional pressure on the 
economy as the expansionary forces in the United 
States and overseas countries resulted in an in- 
creased demand for Canadian exports, and in a 
change in the business climate. This led to larger 
exports particularly of forest products and base 
metals and new commodities for export like iron 
ore and petroleum. Although the effect of this in- 
crease in exports of most primary products was 
somewhat damped by a_ substantial decline in 
exports of grain the overall increase was eX- 
ceptional. 


Besides a generally widening imbalance the 
most noteworthy change in the distribution of 
Canada’s trade by country and area was the $154 
million switch from a surplus to a deficit. with 
overseas countries other than in the sterling area. 
This movement is related both to larger imports of 
goods and to larger payments on non-merchandise 
account. A substantially increased surplus with 
the United Kingdom and the rest of the sterling 
area tended to offset the deficit incurred with the 
rest of the world, leaving the major portion of 
Canada’s increased deficit ($234 million of $260 
million) to be accounted for by trade with the United 
States. 


The 1955 addition to Canada’s Mutual Aid 
contributions to NATO countries was $222 million, 
bringing the total contribution from 1950 to date to 
$1,154 million, These unilateral transactions, as 
measured for the balance of payments, include 
shipments of equipment and supplies, and the 
provision of training for European aircrews. The 
credit entries representing provision of goods and 
services are offset by corresponding payments 
entries, representing the contributions, so that they 
do not affect the net current account balance. 


Leading Characteristics and Factors in the 1950’s 


During the past half dozen years since 1950 
Canada’s international accounts have had some 
unusually pronounced features which have been 


characteristic of most of the period. The outlines 
of these and the underlying background contrast 
vividly with the features of the accounts for the 
earlier post-war years from 1946 to 1949. Some of 
the factors in the recent change in Canada’s 
economic relations with other countries become 
clarified when the alterations in outlines are 
examined. 


The outstanding feature of Canada’s balance 
of payments during the 1950’s has been the pre- 
valence of a current account deficit and the accom- 
panying inflows of capital. There have been deficits 
in each year except 1952 when the small surplus 
was due to the coincidence of various special 
factors. The average size of the deficit for the six 
years has been $376 million and this has been 
exceeded in four of the six years. In contrast the 
current surplus which characterized the period 
1946 to 1949 averaged $260 million. The deficits 
in the 1950’s have been mainly from non-commodity 
transactions although import balances on commodity 
account have contributed to the deficits in three 
of the six years and were particularly large in the 
latter part of 1955. But over the period as a whole 
commodity trade has been virtually in balance in 
contrast to export surpluses in the earlier period. 
And in the meantime the deficit from non-commodity 
transactions has grown to between three and four 
times the average in the earlier period. 


The net effect of the two major types of change 
on the current account balance has been fairly 
evenly divided. The balance on commodity account | 
has contributed more than one-half of the change | 
insofar as the average balance for the two periods | 
goes, while the change in the balance from non- | 
commodity transactions amounted to less than one- 
half of the change. The relative changes have 
however, varied from year to year. On commodity 
account there has been a decline from an average — 
export surplus in the years 1946 to 1949 of $371 | 
million to a virtual balance in the commodity _ 
account over the period 1950-1955. But in 1955 
there was an import balance of $208 million. This | 
change in the two periods has been brought about | 
by a greater growth in imports than in exports. Both | 
have risen impressively in value but a rise of 64 
per cent in the average annual import value com- 
pared with a rise of 42 per cent in the average — 
annual export value has been enough to alter the © 
balance on commodity account by a significant | 
amount. And the continued greater rise in imports © 
in 1955 than in exports turned the commodity © 
balance in that year into a substantial and growing | 
import balance. ‘ 

') 
} 

A variety of factors are responsible for the 
change in non-commodity transactions. Chief among. 
them have been swings from surpluses to deficits 
in the travel account, freight and shipping, and 
inheritances and migrants’ funds, and a growth in) 

| 


) 
i 
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consistently large sources of deficits such as! 
income account and miscellaneous current trans- 


actions. 
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A great contrast between the two periods also 
stands out in the form and direction of capital 
movements. The outstanding feature of the capital 
account in the 1950’s has been the unprecedented 


and consistently large inflows of non-resident. 


capital for direct investment in Canada. These 
have averaged $356 million in this period, almost 
as much as the average current account deficit. In 
_ contrast in the period from 1946 to 1949 the average 
net inflow for direct investment was only $66 mil- 
lion, but in that period the most outstandingly 
large and characteristic group of capital movements 
were the outflows connected with the extension 
of loans and credit by the Canadian Government to 
overseas countries. Net drawings on loans and 
credits averaged $318 million in that period but 
varied greatly from year to year. In 1946. the total 
drawings were $750 million, while in 1949 these 
had dropped to $120 million. In the 1950’s there 
were instead inflows of capital of this kind arising 
from repayments of war and post-war loans. 


There has also been a pronounced change in 
the geographical distribution of transactions. In 
the 1950’s larger ratios of both current and capital 
transactions have been with the United States. 
Higher proportions of Canadian trade are now with 
that country and the current deficit has been con- 
sistently larger than in any of the earlier years 
except 1947. Capital inflows of a long-term char- 
acter have also been substantial and consistently 
inwards from the United States each year in the 
1950’s. whereas in the 1940’s the inflows, when 
they occurred, were smaller and less consistent, 
with some outflows to the United States in certain 
periods, in addition to the outflows overseas 
arising from the financing of exports by the Cana- 
dian government while European economies were 
being restored, 


While the currefit deficits with the United 
States have deepened in the 1950’s there have been 
. contractions in the current surplus with overseas 
countries. These contractions have been most 
consistent in the accounts with the United Kingdom 
and the rest of the Sterling area in comparison with 
the substantial export balances with these countries 
in the 1940’s. The current surplus with O.E.E.C. 
countries has also been relatively small in the last 
few years, although it remained large up until 
1953 due to heavy export of grains for several 
years. 


Inherent in the change since the 1940’s has 
been a greater growth in Canadian imports of both 
goods and services than in exports. Even though 
there has been a substantial increase in Canada’s 
basic export capacity and this has been generally 
fully employed by the strong demands abroad for 
Canadian production this increase has been less 
than the growth in Canadian imports. Compared 
With 1948 the volume of Canadian exports had 
risen in 1955 by some 18% while the \volume of 
imports had risen by 60%. There has been a loss 
of markets overseas for many of the manufactured 


goods exported in the 1940’s but this has of late 
been more than offset by rising capacity for the 
production of industrial materials for export. And 
it should be borne in mind that Canadian imports 
were subnormal in 1948 because of import controls 
and some scarcities. 


Many of the demands giving rise to the growth 
in Canadian imports have their origin in the per- 
vasive character of Canadian economic development 
and the pace at which this has been proceeding. In 
addition to a large investment programme develop- 
ing basic resource industries there has been a 
steadily rising population and this in turn has led 
to other forms of investment, particularly in the 
spheres of social capital and secondary industry. 
This has greatly increased Canada’s import re- 
quirements and the rising living standards in 
Canada, which have come with increasing indus- 
trialization and urbanization, have further broadened 
Canadian import demands. In addition there has 
been the burden of defence expenditures on an 
unprecedented peacetime scale which both directly 
and indirectly has added to imports. As a result of 
these diverse forces Canadian imports have shown 
a high degree of flexibility and have risen to new 
peaks in volume in each year from 1951 to 1953 and 
1955 to 1956, each higher than the preceding peaks. 
Fluctuations in imports have been much more than 
in domestic manufacturing production and have 
tended to moderate the latter changes. And the 
increased import demands have not been confined 
to merchandise. The same factors have been at work 
increasing other types of current expenditures 
abroad, most notably on external travel by Cana- 
dians, on business services, and in income pay- 
ments on foreign capital invested in Canada. 


The strong pressures of Canadian demands 
which have made for current account deficits have 
led to a drawing upon real foreign resources. In 
this way foreign goods and services have supple- 
mented Canadian production. This borrowing of 
real resources has had its financial counterparts in 
inflows of foreign capital to Canada for investment 
in the 1950’s. There are, of course, close inter- 
relationships between the capital inflows and the 
high level of investment in Canada and the resulting 
rise in imports. Much of the investment has been 
directly financed by capital inflows, paiticularly 
inflows from foreign business firms developing 
Canadian resources and industry through branches 
and subsidiaries. This type of inflow in particular 
has provided certain kinds of capital in which 
Canadian supplies have been deficient in relation 
to the great volume of needs. Some other invest- 
ment projects have been directly financed by sales 
of new issues of Canadian securities in the United 
States by Canadian governments and corporations, 
or indirectly by the effects of other capital inflows. 


The various ways in which the current deficits 
have been financed by capital movements are 
presented and analyzed in detail. in the description 


_which follows of the capital account, It. is notable 
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that the net inflows from direct\investment of over 
$2 billion have been about the same magnitude as 
the cumulative current deficit in the past six years. 
Over $1 billion of this has been used in the devel- 
opment of the petroleum industry and another $400 
million in other mineral developments, both highly 
dependent upon non-resident capital. These inflows 
for direct investment have been the leading single 
factor affecting Canada’s international investment 
position during the 1950’s. In addition there have 
been the large earnings which have been retained 
in direct investments by non-residents which\have 
been of almost equal size. Most of the retained 
earings have been reinvested in manufacturing 
and non-resident ownership and control of this 
branch of industry has been also increasing signifi- 
cantly as has been even more the case in the 
extractive industries. Well over half the increased 
investment in the sphere of Canadian industry 
covering manufacturing, mining and petroleum in 
the past half dozen years has been provided by 
non-residents. 


As a result of these changes in the 1950’s 
leading to a growing drawing upon non-resident 
resources, both physical and financial, there has 
been a large increase in Canada’s balance of 
international indebtedness. And even more con- 
centrated and significant changes have occurred 
in the ownership of Canadian industry, more par- 
ticularly in the non-resident ownership and control 
of equities in Canadian preductive resources. 


Quarterly Developments 


Following a downturn in business activity 
which began late in 1953, the last quarter of 1954 
set the stage for the vigorous recovery which was 
to dominate the 1955 scene. In the first nine months 
of 1954, exports and imports were running some 8 
and 9 per cent below the comparable 1953 levels. 
In the fourth quarter as the expansionary forces at 
home and abroad began to take hold, exports in- 
creased relative to 1953 and imports regained 
most of their lost ground. The merchandise account 
showed a substantial surplus, the largest for many 
quarters. Smaller non-merchandise receipts, and 
larger payments, particularly of interest and 
dividends, resulted in an overall current account 
deficit. 


In the first six months of 1955, under the 
stimulus of renewed activity at home and in the 
United States, imports increased substantially but 
exports increased even more. The deficit on com- 
modity trade in this period was less than half the 
deficits incurred in the first six months of 1953 or 
1954, Relatively larger payments for services 
resultedin current account deficits for both quarters 
of the half year, but the deficits were in each case 
smaller than those incurred in the first six months 
of 1954. But this comparison for the second quarter 
is affected abnormally by the inclusion of extra 
imports in that period of 1954 due to a change in 
import coding procedure introduced in June 1954. 


Net capital inflows for direct investments, 
portfolio security transactions, and official loan 
repayments declined from $120 million in the fourth 
quarter 1954 to $89 million in the first quarter of 
1955. There was a sharp increase in the capital 
inflow. from the sale abroad of new issues of 
Canadian securities, but this was almost offset by 
increased repatriation through trading and retire- 
ments. Inflows from direct investment transactions 
and loan repayments fell. The change in movements 
of official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
from accumulation to disaccumulation was, on 
balance, more than equivalent to the enlargement 
of the current account deficit.It should be recorded, 
however, that a part of this change reflected 
official debt repatriation. In contrast, during the 
second! quarter when there was a deficit of com- 
parable size the Canadian dollar was at a smaller 
average premium and capital movements of a short- 
term character occurred on a sufficiently large scale 
to permit some reinforcing of the official reserves. 


Exports continued to increase for the rest’ of 
the year, in spite of a decline of grain exports in 
the fourth quarter, Under the pressure of final 
demand for consumption and investment goods, 
imports increased sharply in the last half of 1955 
rising some 26 per cent above the comparable 1954 
level, This extraordinary level of imports converted 
the more usual surpluses on merchandise account 
to deficits in both the third and fourth quarter of 


1955. The deficit on ‘‘invisible” items for the last . 


half year was slightly smaller than in the same 
period of 1954. The overall deficit on current 


account amounted to $89 million in the third quarter _ 


STATEMENT 2. Quarterly Current Account Balances between Canada and the Principal Countries 
and Areas, 1953-1955 


Country or Area 


United States ............... a 
United Kingdon .............. 
Other sterling area ........ 
All other countries ! ...... 
All Countries .............. 


1. Including other OEEC Countries. 


_ (Millions of dollars) _ 
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and $255 million in the fourth quarter of 1955—a 
total of $344 million. This total for the last six 
months of the year was roughly equivalent to the 
deficit in the first six months, and quite out of line 
with experience of the post-war years in which 
’ there has normally been a surplus. 


Capital inflows for long-term investments were 
equivalent to the current account deficit in the 
third quarter of 1955, but were equivalent to less 
than half the deficit in the fourth quarter, But in 
addition there were significant inflows of short-term 
capital taking the form mainly of reductions in 
private, banking and official holdings of foreign 
exchange. 


There was a continued narrowing of the pre- 
-Mmium on the Canadian dollar throughout successive 


quarters of 1955. The average price of the United 
States dollar in Canada was 96.59 cents at the end 
of 1954, rising to 99.91 cents at the end of 1955 
(see statement 3). During the final quarter of the 
year the Canadian dollar was traded at a discount 
for brief periods for the first time since early 
1952. 


On average, 1955 exports were 10 per cent and 
imports 16.per cent above 1954 levels. The price 
of exports and imports rose almost continuously 
throughout the year (see statement 5) to levels 
some 4 per cent and 3 per cent above the fourth 
quarter of 1954. The trade gap widened by $221 
million, and as a result of increased net payments 
of interest and dividends, inheritances and mi- 
grants’ funds and for travel] abroad, the non-merchan- 
dise deficit rose by $39 million. 


STATEMENT 3. Foreign Exchange Rates: U.S. Dollar in Canada 1954 and 1955 
Quotations reported on transactions between banks in the exchange market 


(Source: Bank of Canada) 


1955 


Quarter 
wien | tow | Am, | mem | tow | tO0H, 
(Canadian cents per unit) 

ll SS Re eee aan a ee eu 98.19 96.34 97.01 99.06 96.47 | 97.60 
BLMerce nears see vosRa We cateoks Soe ss ee 98.75 97.66 98. 27 98.97 98.19 98.54 
Ms Sao es eee seers to oe svesbsnoet Stones cs O79 96.78 97.14 99.00 98. 22 98. 58 
ONY cecal at RAPA oA RR dS RE 97. 09 96.59 96.90 100. 06 98.97 99. 81 

SCO IOS GEER AOE SoC Hac ESSERE Ee eR 97, 32 100. 06 96.47 98, 68 


Closing Quotations: 1954, 96.59375; 1955, 99.90625. 


Bilateral Changes 


The pattern of Canadian trade underwent further 
modification in 1955 as the imbalance increased. 
The deficit with the United States was increased 
to over $1 billion, the highest since 1947, and the 
Surplus with the United Kingdom and the rest of the 
Sterling area to some $400 million, the highest 
Since 1952. In contrast, the surplus with other 
O.E.E.C. countries which had fallen substantially 
in 1954, declined $63 million to a post-war low of 
$30 million in 1955, Trade with the rest of the world 
also continued the trend -evinced in the past two 
years by reversing the 1954 surplus of $9 million to 
a deficit of $82 million. This increase in payments 
to O.E.E.C. and other countries was almost counter- 
balanced by the increased receipts from the sterling 
area, The larger deficit with the United States 
accounted for the major portion of the total increase 
in the deficit, and the proportions of Canada’s 
Current transactions with the United States rose 
Slightly from the already high levels in the previous 
year. 


The increase in the current account deficit 
with the United States was entirely related to mer- 
Chandise trade, as the non-merchandise account 
showed a slightly smaller deficit in 1955. Exports 
increased by $243 million, imports increased by 
$480 million, and the deficit in commodities rose 
by $237 million. The marked recovery of the 
economic climate in the United States in 1955 
created larger demands for Canadian primary prod- 
ucts such as forest products, non-ferrous metals, 
iron ore, and petroleum, and there was a growing 
Canadian capacity in many of the basic export 
industries to meet some of these demands. At the 
Same time, higher levels of investment and con- 
sumers’ expenditure in Canada resulted in sub- 
stantially larger imports from the United States in 
all major categories, partictlarly construction and 
industrial machinery and automobiles. While the 
non-merchandise deficit with the United States — 
declined by only $3 million in 1955, there were 
several shifts among the various items. Increased 
deficits for travel expenditures, and interest and 
dividend payments, were offset by higher earnings 
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STATEMENT 4. Summary of Current Account Balances between Canada and the 
Principal Countries and Areas, 1946-1955 


Country or Area 


(Millions of dollars) 


United States ..........00.200.ceseeree 
United) Kingdom sc. ..c00c..-0-cee- 
Other sterling area .............. 
Other OEFEC countries 

All other countries ................ 


All Countries ................0008+ 


on freight and shipping, and miscellaneous receipts. 
The major portion; of the increase in the latter 
receipts resulted from higher United States govern- 
ment spending in Canada. 


Canada’s commodity imports from the United 
Kingdom increased by only $14 million in 1955, but 
exports rose by $112 million, and the deficit on 
non-merchandise account fell by $14 million. As a 
result, the surplus was $112 million higher than in 
the previous year. The inordinate pressure of 
demand in the United Kingdom for consumption and 
investment goods, and industrial materials, resulted 
in increased imports from Canada of a wide variety 
of commodities, including grains, tobacco, aluminum 
and other non-ferrous metals, and paper. To some 
extent this pressure was also responsible for 
restricting goods available for export from the 
United Kingdom and its deterrent effect on United 
Kingdom exports was reinforced by the rail, dock 
and seamen’s strikes in the spring of 1955. The 
small increase in Canada’s imports was mainly in 
textile fibres and products, electrical apparatus, 
and aircraft, while imports of machinery and auto- 
mobiles fell. The declining non-merchandise deficit 
with the United Kingdom was related primarily to 
substantially larger net eamings from freight and 
shipping, offset somewhat by slightly higher pay- 
ments on account of migrants’ remittances, and 
Canadians travelling abroad. There were also some 
non-recurring receipts on defence account in 1955. 


Larger relative exports of goods and services 
to other sterling area countries resulted in a $30 
million increase over the 1954 surplus, but larger 
official contributions, primarily related to Colombo 
Plan expenditures reduced the gain to $16 million. 
The surplus with the United Kingdom and the rest 
of the sterling area increased by $128 million to 
$401 million, but this is still well below the surplus 
in 1952 and in the years before 1950. 


The surplus with other O.E.E.C. countries 
was reduced sharply to $30 million in 1955, the 
smallest amount in the post-war years even though 
exports to these countries rose by almost as much 
as imports in the year. The reduced current surplus 
was mainly attributable to an enlarged deficit from 


transactions other than commodity trade. The 
enlarged deficit resulted from higher Canadian 
Government expenditures in Western Europe for 
defence purposes, larger payments for freight and 
shipping services, particularly through payments 
for time charters of vessels and continued growth 
in Canadian travel to continental Europe. The 
increase in commodity exports to this group of 
countries was in industrial materials, as shipments 
of grains were moderately lower than in 1954 and 
much less than in the three preceding years. 


Transactions with all other countries than 
those included above resulted in a deficit of $82 
million compared with a surplus of $9 million ing 
1954 and surpluses of variable size in earlier post- 
war years with the exception of 1950. Leading 
factors bringing about this change were a contrac- 
tion in exports and an expansion in imports. The 
drop in exports was mainly concentrated in reduced 
sales of grains to various countries in Asia and 
Latin America while leading features of the en- 
larged imports were larger imports of petroleum and 
products, from Venezuela and the Netherlands © 
Antilles, sharp rises in imports from Japan, and in 
imports of raw cotton from Mexico. 


Changes in the Current Account 


Merchandise Trade 


The appearance of a substantial import balance 
on commodity account in 1955 was the leading 
factor increasing the current deficit, | being re- 
sponsible for more than four-fifths of the increase. 
And this import balance of $208 million accounted 
for some 30% of the deficit. This contrasts with — 
1954 and other recent years when the current deficit | 
was entirely or chiefly the result of growing deficits 
from ‘‘invisibles’’. 


The underlying factors giving rise to a greater | 
increase in imports than in exports have been | 
referred to above. The.increase in the value of 
imports was some 16% while exports rose by 10%. © 
And the physical volume of both exports and im- 
ports was at new peaks in 1955 although the value 
of expofts was about the same as in 1952. 
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STATEMENT 5, Prices, Physical Volume and Terms of Trade of Domestic Exports and Imports 


(1948 =100) 
Price Indexes Terms Volume Indexes 
Year and Quarter of | 
rl Exports i Imports Trade Exports Imports 

1 =e 
WOOO We scets este ee or a eee te eS os 108.3 LORS 98.2 93.6 109.2 
JIGS) By) rgeee ine Ea rsa Reade GUN gece Mit Meee! ee 123.0 126.2 97.5 103.5 N27 
NS OES ste steer reee: MRA eee ey et ee 121.8 110.4 110.3 114.9 138.0 
WO OS Sen csasaecte iene SAG. S.ctck ) ctc8isscecdholecesoscedone. 118.3 109.4 108.1 i32) 151.0 
GIGS: SA Ares csersc eee eee eee a ae ee Wakeygal 109.5 LO5e1 109.6 141.0 
IBIS) sscock here Seer eae ve 117.5 110.5 106.3 118.5 160.3 
JUGNEES | CE he eee ie AP gee aaa ones UR Ute ba SIU 109.2 10555 96.1 128.3 
LO cee RRS Sak ate ae Pe CSC Gero, LORS 105.3 110.6 154.0 
Ne once eevee ee ete ee 115.0 110.3 104.3 110.4 136.4 
UVic ee A ete S t mh oer Ppa 114.5 109.1 104.9 121.0 144, 2 
ROO OMB Gres: Lome ctr nee ie te oe P5e5 109.6 105.4 107.1 135.9 
1 Neva, ar nate at eee Ne aes ea ON i Ta a ito ATOR 106.9 119.4 166.2 
9 Gata 8 Steet at en ae es La 118.0 109.9 107.4 122.8 165.8 
-8 105-6 124.1 (PAB) 


This strong growth in exports occurred even 
though exports of wheat and other grains were less 
than any year since 1950. The value of exports of 
all other commodities was at a new level well 
above any earlier year and almost 15% higher than 
in 1954, and likewise well above 1952, the previous 
peak year. It was the unprecedentedly high export of 
grains in that earlier year that was mainly respon- 


sible for the high value-of total exports in 1952, 


A feature of the growth in exports in 1955 has 
been the strong demands for industrial materials 
and the increased Canadian productive capacity for 


Note: Indexes indicate movements in unadjusted trade data. 


supplying many of these, The growth which has 
occurred in Canadian exports in 1955 was greatest 
in major forest products like lumber and pulp and 
paper, in non-ferrous metals like aluminum, copper, 
nickel, and zinc and in other minerals such as iron 
ore and petroleum which had been undergoing 
strong expansion. Exports of other new commodities 
like uranium and some chemical products have also 
been growing. But on the other hand there have been 
declines in exports of some manufactured goods 
both over the longer run and in 1955, and as a group 
these have not shown the kind of growth appearing 
in the groups of industrial materials already noted. 


STATEMENT 6, Adjustments to Commodity Trade, 1954 and 1955 
(Millions of dollars) 


Exports Imports 
cee! ee Sk ee 
Domestic exports in trade returns .... 3,881.3 Imports in trade returnS...............c.0000 4,093.2 4,712.4 
Exports of foreign produce ................ 65.6 6 
Total exports... cececececcecccccseees 3,946.9} 4,351.3 
Adjustments: Adjustments: 
Tourist exports ............ Seo oo PAS) DourisG imports eae - 68.8 - 71.4 
Settlers’ effects ........ = 1753 - 21.9 Settlerseffects eee - 29.9 = aZ5a0 
Private donations .. 287 veel 5 Advertising tes << seia eee - en - 7.4 
areOUSING: M25. 3 cscdidaoceeskedes. es 5,0, je 42 WEP CDOUS IG ac ceccaanersvosatstersaiteocectorms 2.9 + 9.5 
All other adjustments + 0.2 + 2.8 All other adjustments 0.000.000.0000... - 74.0 cy Urdtts 
Total adjustments - 17.8 Total adjustments ...................... - 176.9 - 172.6 
Merchandise exports (adjusted) ........ 3,929.1 | 4,332.1 |Merchandise imports (adjusted) ........ 3,916.3 4,539.8 


(Table I, item A1) 


(Table I, item B1) 
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More than one half of the increase in exports 
was to the United States, which country continued 
to take about 60% of Canadian exports. But there 
was a greater rate of increase in exports to the 
United Kingdom, the Rest of the Sterling Area, and 
Other O.E.E.C. countries. On the other hand 
declines in exports to other countries including 
Brazil, Turkey, Israel and Japan were sufficient to 
reduce the total exports to other countries. 


In the case of exports to the United States 
increases were greatest in the industrial and 
construction materials such as lumber, pulp and 
paper, non-ferrous metals, iron ore, primary steel, 
petroleum, and some chemicals but shipments of 
agricultural products were lower. With exports. to 
the United Kingdom almost one-half of the increase 
was in larger shipments of grains. But strong 
demands for industrial materials in the forest 
products and metals groups continued to be the 
basis for the largest part of the total. There were 
larger exports of industrial materials to the rest of 
the Sterling Area also which took more automobiles 
and other manufactured goods as well. The increase 
in exports to the O.E.E.C. countries was chiefly 
in industrial materials with a smaller total of 
grains. Reduced shipments of grains to Latin 
America and Asia accounted for most of the de- 
clines to those areas. 


The close links between Canadian imports and 
prosperity have already been referred to. Relation- 
ships between imports and some types of activity 
like investment have been especially pronounced 
in recent years. The upturn in Canadian investment 
which became particularly notable by the middle of 
1955 generally coincided with the rise in Canadian 
imports to new high levels in the second half of 
the year. Increases in the value of imports over 
the previous year in the third and fourth quarters 
of 23% and 28% respectively were exceptionally 
high. The most direct effects of investment have 
been on imports of machinery and equipment. But 
in addition, the high levels of consumption in 
Canada have also contributed to the growth in 
imports both directly and indirectly. Imports of 
finished consumer goods have been higher as well. 
In addition very widespread increases have occurred 
in imports of industrial materials for Canadian in- 
dustry. And imports on defence account continued 
to be of consequence, although they were less than 
in preceding years. 


The increases in imports in 1955 covered the 
wide range of commodities entering this branch of 
trade. Generally substantial gains were distributed 
among industrial materials, investment goods, and 
consumer goods. The greatest amount of the in- 
crease occurred in imports of metal products which 
contained machinery and equipment, automobiles 
and aircraft and parts, electrical goods, and also 
primary steel and other materials required by 
industry. 


The United States was the source of almost 
three-quarters of Canadian imports and accounted 
for the largest part of the increase, with a rate of 
gain. greater than in imports from overseas. The 
growth in imports from the United States was widely 
distributed and revealed the general pattern of 
increases from all countries with somewhat more 
of the gains being investment types of goods. 
Imports from the United Kingdom were only slightly 
higher than in the previous year and were still 
less than in 1953, as deliveries by that country 
were retarded by labour disputes. While there were 
gains in imports from the United Kingdom in com- 
modities like textiles, aircraft, 
electrical apparatus, imports’ of automobiles and 


some kinds of machinery and equipment were lower. . 


Imports from the rest of the sterling area were 
higher than in 1954 but the value was still much 
less than in 1950 and 1951 when some commodity 
prices were unusually high. Imports from other 
O.E.E.C. countries were also moderately higher 
and imports from Latin America and other countries 
showed some appreciable rises mainly because of 
more petroleum and products and raw cotton and a 
doubling of imports from Japan. 


Adjustments to the regularly published state- 
ments of commodity trade for balance of payments 
purposes shown in statement 6 were relatively 
little changed in the aggregate from 1954, Adjust- 
ments on account of defence have been among the 
more sporadic in recent years but in 1955 were not 
significantly different in total than in the previous 
year. The principal adjustments arising from 
defence activities were deductions from imports | 
of goods on account of foreign governments and | 
credits representing refunds of advance payments > 
for defence equipment made in earlier years. | 


Fluctuations in prices did not significantly | 
alter the average export and import prices covered | 
in index numbers for the totals of trade in 1955, 
although there were appreciable changes in some 
commodities and general rises during the year. 
Average export prices rose by something over 2% 
while average import prices rose by about 1%, 
leading to a slight improvement in the terms of 
trade shown in statement 5. | 


New gold production available for export gave’ 
rise to net receipts of some $155 million, virtually. 
the same as in the previous year. Since November 
1, 1951 this series has included not only the sale 
by the Mint to the Exchange Fund and a small 
amount exported in the form of concentrates, but 
also sales abroad of commercial gold by producers: 
Increases in stocks at the Mint in safekeeping 
for the Mines are excluded. For this and othe) 
reasons the series therefore, does not necessaril! 
coincide with the value of gold produced. In 195! 
there was an increase in physical production 0 
some 4%. | 


| 


chemicals and 
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STATEMENT 7. Principal Elements of Canada’s Current Account with All Countries, 1950-1955 
(Millions of dollars) 


a Change 

ccount 1955 in 1955 

OXPOrLS (AdjUStEd)\ 9. ate ee ee 3,139 3,950 4, 339 4,152 3,929 4,332 + 403 
Haponesn(adjUSted)h cer ea teeta oe ee eee 3,129 4,097 3,850 4, 210 3,916 4,540 + 624 
Balance on commodity trade ................ccccccce0c00-. + 10 - 147 + 489 - 58 + 913 - 208 - 221 
Gold production available for export ....cccccccecce--. + 163 LOO See 9) 0) + 144 ae 1U5)5) 155 = 
MNAVE IMO XDEMGIUUNCS, secs se rcce- chr ce csscus oe koveesecesaesaccen, + 49 - 6 = 66 = (Ge) = 4S4 - 121 = 537 
BbERe Stuam dedi Vad ONS soso cee eeses eeeee ed aves ace - 384 - 335 - 268 - 239 - 276 - 317 = A] 
Breignteand Shipping Avesta wl... 08s. omen d 7 - 3 at 8 oO - 43 Sh 73} + 20 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds .........cc...00... ede sck - 4 eee i - 9 — - 5 =i 5 - {0 
All other current transactions........ccccccccccccccesceceoeee - 151 - 183 - 140 Come ar 8 - 192 - 163 tie) 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions ...... - 344 - 370 - 325 - 385 - 445 - 484 - 39 
Current, accountebalancel..se teen eee - 334 - 517 + 164 - 443 - 432 - 692 - 260 

= me Mit. La. Sie r 


1. Hxcluding Canadian Mutual Aid’to NATO countries. 


Travel Expenditures 


The travel account in 1955 continued to show 
a trend towards a larger deficit which has been 
typical in recent years. But there was a consider- 
able rise in receipts as well as payments in con- 
trast to 1954 when receipts remained comparatively 
Stable. Increased deficits have occurred in the 
accounts with both the United States and overseas 
and in 1955 the deficit of $121 million was fairly 
evenly divided between the two accounts. 


The change in the structure of Canada’s travel 
account-has contributed significantly to the current 
account deficits which have been generally charac- 
teristic of the 1950’s, The full sweep of the change 
is illustrated by the alteration from the peak sur- 
plus from this source of $145 million in 1948 to the 
latest deficit of $121 million in 1955. The great 
change has occurred in Canadian travel expendi- 
tures abroad which are now more than three times 
the level in 1948. Rising prosperity in Canada, 


wider ownership of private automobiles, increasing 
travel facilities overseas, with wider areas acces- 
sible, and the absence of restrictions on travel which 
were a deterent in the 1940’s, are among factors 
which have served to stimulate this rising trend in 
Canadian expenditures on travel in the United 
States and overseas. In contrast the level of non- 
resident expenditures on travel in Canada have 
been comparatively stable in this long period and 
even in 1955 were only moderately higher in value 
than in 1948. The rise of some 17% in the interval 
was not far from the general rise in prices. There 
has, however, been a greater rise in the number of 
non-resident travellers entering Canada since 1948 
than in the value, but changes in travel habits and 
a tendency to stay for shorter periods have acted 
to hold down the total value of expenditures. The 
rise in numbers has been mainly in visitors by 
automobile, visitors by train were less last year 
than in 1948, but increases have occurred in 
numbers of visitors by airplane, bus, and boat. 


STATEMENT 8, International Travel Expenditures between Canada and Other Countries, 1948-1955 
(Millions of dollars) 


Account with Account with Account with 
Year United States Overseas Countries Al] Countries 
| Receipts | Payments | Net Receipts Payments | Net l Receipts Payments Net 
| T 

SG) saveectclta eee ere 267 113 + 154 f2 21 = 09 279 134 + 145 
AO) epee eee ae 267 165 te AO) 18 28 - 10 285 193 + 92 
S50 Gia ee 260 193 aw (Gf 15 33 = 18 275 226 + 49 
JSG, sichta yer ieee oe See 258 246 3 16 34 - 18 274 280 = FG 
EO es Soo cnc csseapucecteres 257 294 SSH 18 47 - 29 275 341 = (66 
08) cecheces ee 282 307 a 25 20 58 - 38 302 365 = 7463 
OO Ce 283 320 = sth 22 69 - 47 305 389 =") 184 
re 303 363 - 60 25 86 - 61 328 449 > NAL 

ee ee ee eee eh Re 
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The increase which developed in 1955 in 
United States expenditures in Canada was chiefly 
in expenditures by visitors by automobile and by 
airplane. The volume of travel by these means 
was higher and average expenditures were also 
more than in the previous year. Other groups of 
travellers were more than maintained in numbers 
but expenditures were lower. There was also a 
significant increase in the number of visitors from 
overseas, but these continued to be only a minor 
part of the total tourist trade. 


Most of the gain in Canadian expenditures 
abroad in 1955 occurred in the United States, 
although expenditures overseas continued to rise 
at a more rapid rate. The biggest part of the in- 
crease was due to a larger volume of travel from 
Canada by automobile aS average expenditures 
were lower for Canadians staying in the United 
States for more than short periods. Expenditures 
by other groups did not rise as much as the auto- 
mobile traffic, apart from those of plane travellers 
whose expenditures rose even more than the auto- 
mobile group. Only a small part of the increased 
outlays by traveliers in the United States was for 
the purchase of merchandise in 1955. 


The greatest increases in travel expenditures 
overseas were in the accounts with the United 
Kingdom and other European countries which 
together covered over four-fifths of that part of the 
gain with a rise of more than 24%. This was the 
largest single change in travel during the year and 
continues a rising trend which has been underway 
for some years. 


Income Account 


Following the pattern of the 1954 income 
account, net payments of interest and dividends 
increased by $41 million in 1955. This larger 
deficit resulted from a substantial increase in 


payments to the record level of $477 million, and 
a smaller increase in receipts which just failed to 
meet the previous peak set in 1953. 


Interest receipts showed a small gain over the 
1954 level, reflecting primarily the larger amount 
of private Canadian holdings of foreign securities. 
There were also slightly higher income receipts on 
official Canadian holdings of United States Govern- 
ment securities, although the return remained 
relatively low, but receipts of interest on govern- 
ment loans were smaller. Buoyant economic condi- 
tions throughout a large part of the world were 
accompanied by a substantial increase in dividend 
receipts in 1955. This increase was mainly related 
to larger transfers of earnings by Canadian sub- 
sidiaries abroad, and to a smaller extent to income 
on portfolio investment. These increases were 
mitigated by a decline in receipts from some 
utilities operating in South America. 


Payments of interest dropped somewhat in 
1955, as a consequence of the record repatriation 
of outstanding Canadian bonds and debentures, and 
some net retirement. In line with the high level of 
business activity and profits in 1955 there was a 
substantial increase in dividend payments. This | 
increase related mainly to earnings of branches 
and subsidiaries owned in the United States and 
also to a smaller increase in dividend payments 
on foreign public holdings. 


While some of the increase in dividend pay- 
ments was due to the profitable operation of some 
recent new investments, earnings on many of the 
extensive new investments of recent years con- 
tinued to be less than the future potential levels. 
And the payment of dividends by subsidiaries to 
parent companies abroad continued to be much less 
than earnings. The amount of earnings retained and 
reinvested in Canadian subsidiaries appears to 
have been considerably more in 1955 than in earlier 
years. 


STATEMENT 9. Receipts and Payments of Interest and Dividends between Canada and Other 
Countries, 1950-1955 


(Millions of dollars) 


Account with United States 


Year 


13 Includes other sterling area, OEEC and all other countries not shown separately. 


Account with United Kingdom 


Receipts Payments 
— —— Net 
Divi- | Inter-| Divi- 
t |dends| est |dends 


11 17 AS 
13 17 47 


Account with All Countries! 


Divi- | Inter-| Divi- 
est |dends| est |dends 


28 
54 
60 
63 
53 
55 


5 15 39 
6 15 42 
6 15 41 
4 16 41 
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Freight and Shipping Transactions 


The deficit on freight and shipping account 
in 1955 was less than in either of the two preceding 
years: but contrasts with surpluses up to 1949, The 
reduced deficit in 1955 was due to a larger increase 
in receipts than in payments, even though the 
opposite trend occurred on commodity account, 


Changes in the freight account were influenced 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


more by changes in the composition and direction 
of trade than it the global movements. Rises in 
liner rates on some routes and much higher rates 
on time and voyage charters also contributed to 
some parts of the increases in both receipts and 
payments. 


Most of the net change in 1955 was the result 
of a larger surplus with overseas countries which 
rose to $65 million. There were rises in the surplus 
with each of the United Kingdom, Other Sterling 
Area, and Other Countries partly offset by a larger 
deficit with O.E.E.C. countries, Changes in this 
account with the United States were mainly off- 
setting, the deficit of $89 million being only 
Slightly less than in 1954, 


The comparative stability in the balance with 
the United States was due to substantial increases 
in receipts for inland freight on exports, particularly 


in the case of new bulk commodities now increasing 
in the export trade with that country, and a rela- 
tively moderate rise in total payments to the United 
States on freight and shipping account. Although 
paymentsfor some elements in that account rose 
Sharply with the general growth in imports, there 
was Stability in the payments on some commodities 
imported from that country on which freight is 
relatively high and in payments on account of 
chartering vessels in the United States. 


The enlarged surplus with overseas countries 
originated from a variety of factors. There were 
larger receipts from inland freight on Canadian 
exports overseas, larger expenditures in Canadian 
ports on account of foreign ships, and a small 
increase in the net receipts from the shipping 
business of Canadian operators. These sources of 
larger net receipts were partly offset by a growth 
in payments by Canadian importers to overseas 
countries for carrying Canadian imports. A gain in 
net receipts by Canadian shipping operators was 
due to rises in receipts on exports carried by ves- 
sels operated for the account of Canadians and 
from interport revenues abroad. These receipts rose 
more than the rise in charter payments by Canadian 
operators and in other expenditures overseas by 
Canadian shipping operators. 


STATEMENT 10. Freight and Shipping Transactions between Canada and Other Countries, 1950-1955 
(Millions of dollars) 


Receipts by Canada 


Inland freight on exports ....eccceccccccccsososese. PRCDORLCS ee coat ee 
BEE OV CROCS aoa chat vended cacsstonss sda, coheed 
UD PCG RSS ot ok a Eo a NE at 


Payments by Canada 


Ocean Shipping: 
Expenditures abroad of Canadian shipping companies .... 
Beemer pasmentem ia nt. Weer lik sun 
Freight on imports via Canadian DOULS Ee. ee 


Inland Rail Freight in U.S. on Imports: 
OS NESS ES Bet SSN a 2 ee 
SCI Cy GIRS eis I Re ea 


Item 1954 1955 
i 

61 76 

3 6 

18 25 

70 100 102 82 82 107 

38 40 43 41 35 42 

108 140 145 123 117 149 

142 177 201 161 159 185 

28 28 29 29 29 30 

6 6 8 5 8 ik 

284 351 383 318 313 385 
20 33 

18 27 } 64 60 67 87 

66 76 71 Te 66 73 

104 136 135 135 133 160 

oo 49 48 48 39 40 
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Inheritances and Migrants’ Funds 


The deficit on net transfers of inheritances 
and migrants’ funds was increased to $15 million 
in 1955; this was the largest deficit in several 
years, and it resulted from an increase in payments 
of $7 million, and a decrease in receipts of $3 
million. 


As the rate of immigration from overseas Ccoun- 
tries fell off sharply in 1955, receipts of inherit- 
ances and migrants’ funds continued the decline 
which began in 1954, The export of migrants’ funds 
increased primarily as a result of higher average 
transfers per emigrant. 


Miscellaneous Current Transactions 


Both receipts and payments for miscellaneous 
current transactions reached new peaks in 1955, 
but, as receipts increased by $95 million and pay- 
ments by only $66 million, the deficit fell by $29 
million. The post-war pattern of this account has 
shown a growing and substantial deficit, and this 
is the first year since 1952 that the deficit has 
been reduced. 


The major factor effecting this decline was a 
significant increase in receipts on government 
account. After small declines in 1954, government 
receipts and payments rose again in 1955, but 
whereas payments rose by some $20. million, 
receipts increased by $77 million. A substantially 
higher level of spending by the United States 
Government for defence installations in Canada 
was mainly responsible for the increase in receipts. 
The increase in payments was related to larger 
expenditures by Canada on defence commitments 
in Europe, arising from membership in N.A.T.O. In 
addition, there was an increase in economic assist- 
ance to underdeveloped areas through larger Cana- 
dian expenditures for this purpose, primarily 
financed by Canada’s contribution to the Colombo 
Plan. 


Personal and ‘institutional remittance to Canada 
remained relatively unchanged in 1955, while 
remittances from Canada continued their steady 
increase. In the past seven years, more than one 
million immigrants have come to this country, and 
much of the growth of these remittances reflects 
this increase in the number of new Canadians, with 
family ties and responsibilities overseas. 


The pattern in recent years of deficits on the 
miscellaneous income account was broken in 1955, 
as receipts increased to the level of payments. The 
increase in receipts was primarily associated with 
larger profit remittances from foreign branches of 
Canadian financial institutions. The smaller in- 
crease in payments similarly reflected remittances 
of Canadian branches to foreign head offices. In 
addition, Canadian branches and subsidiaries make 
substantial interest payments on loans and ad- 
vances from foreign parent companies. Although a 
large portion of the outstanding advances carries 
no interest charges, increased foreign direct in- 
vestment in Canada has resulted in a higher burden 
of this type of interest payments as well as the 
income payments covered in the interest and 
dividends account. 


In much the same way the large recurring 
deficit in business services is partly a reflection 
of foreign participation in Canadian industry. 
Payments for business services include such items 
as management and engineering fees, royalties, 
film rentals, and insurance premiums and claims. 
There are also expenditures outside .Canada by 
the air, rail, and road transportation industry 
apart trom those covered in the freight and shipping 
account, Canadian receipts for business services 
are of a much smaller order but include similar 
types of items. The importance of business sefv- 
ices in the miscellaneous account may be illus- 
trated by the fact that over the, past six years the 
total deficit on miscellaneous account moved 
between $140 million and $192 million and the 


deficit on business services alone has constituted © 


between $130 million and $165 million of this deficit. — 


7 


STATEMENT 11. Miscellaneous Current Transactions with All Countries, 1954 and 1955 


(Millions of dollars) 


1955 


Item 


Receipts 


Payments Receipts 


Official Contributions ..........-ceseeesesesecerecseserecereceeers 
Government transactions, M.O.Pe ..-.--serererereenserecererese 
Personal and institutional TeMittances -:......-.-.---se0+ 
Miscellaneous income i 


eecccccececccccccececesesecscecocecscesesesens 


Business services and other transactions. ........-.-. 


Total (Table I, items All and BQ, 11) .......-------- 


1. Including transfers of branch profits by insurance 


companies and banks. 
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Capital Movements 


The year 1955 not only saw Canada’s current 
account deficit reach new levels, but it also. saw 
marked changes in the capital movements which 
financed this enlarged deficit. While it is not 
possible to classify movements of capital as long 
or short-term, the general character of the move- 
ments may be indicated by the long or short-term 
form of the capital and by knowledge of the situa- 
tions existing in the period in which the movements 
occurred. Net inflows of capital in long-term forms 
include direct investments, portfolio security 
transactions, official loan transactions, and the 
other long-term transactions in the category ‘‘other 
capital movements’’ of which details appear in 
statement 15. These inflows amounted succes- 
Sively to $618 million, $579 million and $397 
million in the years 1953 to 1955, compared with 
deficits on current account of $443 million, $432 
million, and $692 million respectively. The decline 
in. 1955 in the net import of capital in long-term 
forms is virtually all the result of a change in the 
balance of all portfolio security transactions which 
is the subject of later comment. Other types of 
capital movement which served to finance the 
Current account deficit in 1955 included a sharp 
growth in holdings by non-residents of Canadian 
dollars, a moderate reduction in official holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange which contrasted with 
_the growth in 1954, a considerable reduction in 
private holdings of foreign exchange by Canadians, 
and changes in international commercial receivables 
and payables. The temporary bridging of the gaps 
between current account balances — whether surplus 
or deficit — and long-term capital flows is one of 
the normal functions of short-term capital move- 
ments in the balance of payments. During 1955, a 
part of the excess of predominantly long-term 
inflows over Canada’s current physical needs in 
earlier years was used by the Canadian economy 
to obtain additional physical resources from outside 
Canada. 


The net inflow of capital of all types from the 
United States in 1955 was $405 million which com- 
pared with $277 million in 1954. This movement 
was the largest since 1951. The biggest change in 
1955 was in movements of official holdings of gold 
and United States dollars. The net movement from 
the United Kingdom of $218 million was almost 
twice the figure for 1954 and was the largest re- 
corded in the post war period. It should be noted, 
however, that a substantial part of this movement 
Tepresented the drawing down in 1955 of sterling 
balances previously acquired by Canadians. The 
inflow from other overseas countries amounted to 
$69 million and as in the case of the United States 
and of the United Kingdom was higher than in 
recent years. 


Direct Investment in Canada 


The net movement of capital to Canada for 
direct investment in foreign-controlled enterprises 
amounted to $410 million in 1955. This level was 


Somewlfat above the revised estimate of $392 mil- 
lion for 1954 but below the record figure of $426 
million established in the preceding year. The 
persistence of these net inflows at an average 
annual rate in excess of $400 million for the past 
three years following a year by year growth from 
one-tenth of that amount in 1946, has been a strik- 
ing feature of the Canadian balance of interna- 
tional payments in the post-war period. The net 
import of direct investment capital in the ten year 
period has amounted to nearly $2,400 million, and 
the overall growth of foreign direct investment in 
Canada, which also reflects the undistributed earn- 
ings accruing to non-residents and some other 
transactions, has been of the order of $5,000 million, 


The tremendous growth of foreign investment 
in Canada is heavily concentrated in particular 
sectors of the Canadian economy in some of which 
it plays a dominant role. The Bureau has recently 
published a new study in which this subject is 
reviewed in considerable detail!, The recent growth 
may be attributed to the rapid pace of Canadian 
expansion and development, with consequent de- 
mands for extraordinarily large amounts of capital, 
In some industries foreign capital enjoys special 
advantages as a result of the technology and 
marketing connections which are made available 
with it, The growing importance of foreign-con- 
trolled companies has many implications some of 
which are discussed in the new report. 


The influence of these capital inflows per- 
vades practically every classification of transac- 
tions used instatements of the balance of payments, 
Many of the new projects have major current or 
future effects on Canada’s commodity trade — both 
imports and exports — and, of course, the servicing 
of the investments will almost certainly lead to 
new debits in the future. The foreign investments 
are, moreover, one of the causes of the strong de- 
mands felt in almost every sector of the economy, 
and are thus among the factors contributing to the 
growing imports of goods and services from other 
countries associated with buoyant and prosperous 
conditions in Canada, It is, of course, the case 
that these inflows which have been among the 
generators of rapid Canadian expansion have 
served to finance the current account deficits to 
which they contributed. They have indeed been a 
source of great strength in the value of the Ca- 
nadian dollar on the world’s exchange markets. 


United States capital accounted for $306 mil- 
lion, or about three-quarters of the net movement, 
This was about the same proportion as in 1954 when 
the net inflow from the United States was $288 
million, ‘but it was somewhat lower than in previ- 
ous years. Inflows from the United Kingdom to- 
talled $66 million compared with $75 million in 
1954, while the movement from other overseas 
countries reached $38 million in 1955, representing 
an increase of $9 million over the previous year. 


1. Canada’s International Investment Position 1926- 
1954. 
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STATEMENT 12. United States Direct Investment in Canada, 1946-1955 
(Millions of dollars) 


Account 
Gross inflows of new capital: 
Petroleum industry (exploration, development, | 
refining, transportation, and merchandising... 2 12 23 59 116 140 178 yi? 187 | 192 1,081 
WV bheuhereeel ACen NOrNe rae anoa taco pore caneece costco - 2 5 10 30 37 98 104 66 69 421 
Pulp and paper ..............-..-- ec 20 11 14 3 9 31 7 1 78} 32 P58 
Manufacturing n.i.e. .......... Pini Np ner siti et 45 fil 52 41 67 
ULI TIOS biedcOucccecetesssenttesssccsec. eceseaseanaramaiso-s 2 6 2 2 
Merchandising nui.e, ......20-2-.cec.scsessnesecosessee 41 41 37 42 88 101 5 3t 9 18 127 
Woinanciallit meee reste ae cwctee onc enoss.berene-seaesesess ‘ 1 13 15 17 
WINS Ce ltaneOUGw a recttes: «fenskats sed esaneacanerannane 2 4 mn 12 
Serb COC al eee orca sec cescocacosenccsstonsenese 63 66 79 | 114 | 243 | 309| 364] 383] 350) 409 2,380 
Return of capital ..2....2.....2s.cccsscoreserccosesvensonress 29 8 18 30 43 39 45 37 62] 103 410 
Net capital inflow for direct investment 
(Table Ty itempD 1) ecieiz: ters. ccnaceerenace-nass--se0 38 58 61 84 | 200 270 319 346 288 | 306 1,970 
Net other identified capital movements affecting 
the investment of United States residents in 
United States-controlled enterprises! .........-- |- 43 |- 35 20 17 ila 34 VIOS t= so 28 45 210 
Net capital inflow ..............:::csseseceeeeseees =) 35 23 81 101 | 217 | 304) 448 | 344] 316) 351 2,180 
Retention of protits and other factors including 
revaluations, reclassifications, and similar 3 A 
accounting adjustments. ...............cs0-sss-esesesees 129 97 178 187 114 166 188 330 [ 218°) 5093-4) 2,116 
Net increase in book value (Table IXB 124 | 120 | 259 288 | 331 | 470| 636) 674 5341 8604 | 4,296 
( [ A ReO lite 


1. New issues, retirements, borrowing, investment abroad, etc., affecting the total value of investment in Canada 
by United States residents in United States controlled enterprises; also includes classification adjustments in respect of 
direct investment transactions representing significant investment in non-United States controlled enterprises. 

2. Preliminary. 

3, This figure is affected by unusually large reclassifications between direct and portfolio investments and by pos- 
sible revisions of the 1954 totals. 

4, Provisional estimate subject to revision. 


Note: In addition to investment in new construction and new machinery and equipment included in gross domestic 
investment as published in the National Accounts, the above figures reflect investment in other forms and the acquisition 
of existing assets and resources of Canadians. For these and other reasons the series are not strictly comparable. 


Detail of the movements of capital for United the highest on record — but there were outflows 
States direct investment in Canada over the past from Canada representing the return of capital in 
decade appears in statement 12, which also indi- the amount of $103 million, leaving net direct 
cates the other factors contributing to the growth investment inflows of $306 million, Other capital 
in the book value of these investments. Preliminary movements are estimated to have added an ad- 
data for 1955 reflect gross inflows to the petro- ditional $45 million to United States investment 
leum industry as a whole of $192 million, slightly in controlled enterprises in Canada. The total 
more than in 1954 to set a new record. The inflow movement of $351 million was some 10 per cent 
to mining companies (other than those engaged higher than in 1954 and was exceeded only in 1952. 
primarily in petroleum, exploration and develop- The book value of United States direct investment 
ment) amounted to $69 million, slightly above the in Canada at the end of 1955 is provisionally esti- 
figure for 1954 but well below the totals for the mated at $6,600 million. The increase of $860 
two previous years. Gross inflows to the petro- million over the estimate for the end of 1954 is 
leum industry and mining accounted for somewhat thus some $509 million higher than the estimated 
less than two-thirds of the gross direct investment capital inflow. While this figure includes undistri- 
inflows from the United States in 1955, but if buted profits accruing to non-resident owners, it 
account is taken of repatriation, the proportion of also reflects some larger than usual reclassifica- 
net direct investment inflows covered in these tions from the portfolio to the direct investment 
areas was about 85 per cent. The gross inflow to sector, and it may be affected by possible revi- 
the pulp and paper industry was of the order of sions in the data for 1954 and 1955 neither of which 
$32 million, and to manufacturing, other than petro- are yet complete. 
leum refining and pulp and paper companies, $67 
million, but these inflows were in each case offset During the ten years since the end of 1945, 
by larger than usual repatriations and the net in- the gross direct investment inflows from the United 
flows for direct investment were smaller than in States have totalled $2.4 billion, of which $1.1 
1954. Gross inflows for other types of United billion represented inflows to the petroleum indus- 
States direct investment totalled $49 million. The try and $0.4 billion to mining companies. Some $0.4 


gross movement inwards totalled $409 million — billion of capital was returned to the United States 
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but there were other inward capital movements of 
$0.2 billion. These net movements added $2.2 
billion to the book value of United States direct 
investments in Canada. All other factors, mainly 
undistributed profits, added a further $2.1 billion. 


The net flow of direct investment funds from 
the United Kingdom during 1955 totalled $66 mil-. 
lion, some $9 million below the revised total for 
1954. ‘The petroleum industry and mining companies 
received about four-tenths of the net flow, manu- 
facturing companies other than refiners about four- 
tenths, and the balance went mainly to financial 
companies and merchandisers. 


Movements of direct investment capital from 
other overseas countries totalled $38 million, $9 
million higher than in 1954 and Slightly above the 
previous post-war record set in 1953. The capital 
was mainly of Western European origin. About one- 
third of the net inflow went to the petroleum in- 
dustry and about one-half to manufacturers other 
than refining companies, 


Direct Investment Abroad 


The net outflow of capital for direct invest- 
ment in Canadian enterprises abroad totalled $67 
million in 1955, some $14 million below the post- 
war record established in 1954. The largest part 
of the total was to finance expansion of Canadian 


manufacturing enterprises, mainly in the United 
States. There were also Significant outflows of 
capital for the acquisition of interests in the United 
States in the merchandising field, and for petroleum 
exploration and development in the United States 
and elsewhere. 


Trade in Outstanding Canadian Securities 


Trade in outstanding Canadian securities led 
to a net capital outflow of $17 million in 1955. 
This figure may be compared with the net inflow of 
$63 million which occurred in 1954 and which 
Succeeded two years of net outflows aggregating 
$125 million. The net capital outflow from Canada 
arising from all Canadian portfolio security trans- 
actions in 1955 was larger than the balance on 
account of trade in outstanding issues. New issues 
led to a net inflow of $166 million, but there were 
retirements leading to a capital outflow of $184 
million. The net outflow from all Canadian security 
transactions in 1955 was $35 million, in contrast 
to an inflow of $191 million in 1954. There were 
net inflows in each earlier post-war year since 
1949, 


The volume of trading in outstanding securi- 
ties soared to new heights. Turnover exceeded 
$1,800 million, surpassing by more than one-half 
the record established in 1954. As has been true 
each year since 1950, Canadians repurchased bonds 


STATEMENT 13. Transactions in Canadian Securities between Canada and Other Countries, 1955 


A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 
(Millions of dollars) 


Bonds and Debentures: 


Second quarter 


Trade in Proceeds 
Account Outstanding of New Retirements Total 
Issues Issues 
| = 
By Type of Security 
Government Of Canada, direct. ..........-....c.scessecsecoscsecosces.-..... - 69 far ts} <5 54 - 118 
Government of Canada, guaranteed ...................., - 22 - - 46 - 68 
Provincial government (including guaranteed) ...........0..... - 59 ae oe} - 19 aes files 
per Palicovernmentyes...2c.5 08s cael bee a - 6 + 44 - 19 + 19 
Railways, not guaranteed by Government — rie! =23 
ORUGL (30108 CO oO a a or a = 9 + 48 =a 3 aD) 
Sub-total: Bonds and Debentures ..............cccececec-0---0...... - 165 +100 - 178 - 243 
Common and Preference Stocks.......... Desecescttesteeertisceescectes +148 + 66 6 +208 
- 17 +166 - 184 - 35 
- 62 +127 - 169 - 104 
+ 26 ae 1: 11 30 
+ 21 ar AIL = a3 + 39 
=e? rae ae - 
Total (Table I, items DS G45) Se eee ne ens oe #4 - 17 +166 - 18% - 35 
By Quarter 

Hains tig Wantensc:4s. 2. - 31 +109 - 85 Si nat 
ies + 7 + 29 - 62 = ze 

BE QUAICCT coco ccsroncseccesees, occas... - 21 + 16 - 18 = 
: 28 Sel ps - 19 a PAL 


Fourth quarter 
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of Canadian debtors but sold stocks of Canadian 
corporations. But during the year, Canadians sold 
to non-residents, on balance, $148 million of out- 
standing Canadian common and preference stocks, 
thus substantially exceeding the record net sale of 
$129 million set in the preceding year. Repatriation 
of Canadian bonds and debentures amounted to 
$165 million comparing with only $66 million in 
1954, and almost reaching the record level set in 
1952 when strength in the balance of payments set 
off a sharp climb of the Canadian dollar to its 
highest value in history. 


The general pattern of trading over 1955, 
reviewed on a quarterly basis, was somewhat more 
complex than in 1954 when it could be simply des- 
cribed as increasing volume and increasing dis- 
parity between the balances on account of trans- 
actions in Canadian stocks and in Canadian bonds 
and debentures. Turnover continued to increase 
until it exceeded $500 million in the third quarter 
of 1955, after growing from less than $140 million 
in the third quarter of 1953. But in the final quarter 
of 1955, reduced trading of both bonds and stocks 
reduced the turnover to less than $400 million, or 
below the levels of the preceding three quarters. 
Repatriation of Canadian bonds and debentures 
reached a record level of $83 million in the first 
quarter of the year, but declined in the second and 
third quarters. A sales balance appeared for the 
first time in 1955 in September, and for the final 
quarter of the year there were net sales of $15 
million. 


Net sales of Canadian common and preference 
stocks which had amounted to some $47 million in 
the fourth quarter of 1954 continued at a rate of 
between $50 million and $60 million in the first 
and second quarters of 1955, but then declined by 
about half in the third and by about three-quarters 
in the final quarter of the year. In the fourth quarter 
of 1954 the net capital movement as a result of 
trade in all outstanding Canadian securities, chad 
been an inflow of $18 million. This was succeeded 
by an outflow of $31 million in the first quarter of 
1955as repatriation of bonds and debentures reached 
unprecedented levels. As the rate of repatriation 
contracted in the next quarter, a capital import of 
$7 million occurred. In the third quarter, the net 
sale abroad of Canadian stocks fell, as has been 
noted, and a capital outflow of $21 million occurred 
from trading in all Canadian securities. In the 
fourth quarter of 1955, for the first time since early 
1951, the capital movements from trading in Canadi- 
an bonds and debentures were in the same direction 
as those in Canadian stocks, and despite a further 
decline in net sales of stocks, there was a capital 
inflow of $28 million. 


The trade between Canada and the United 
States led to a net capital outflow of $62 million 
in 1955. Transactions in 1954 were virtually in 
balance, but there were larger outflows in both 
1952 and 1953 than in 1955. A striking increase 


occurred in 1955 in repatriation from the United 
States of outstanding issues of Canadian bonds and 
debentures. The net movement totalled $159 million 
compared with $87 million in 1954, and was only 
slightly surpassed by the repatriation in 1952. 
The largest part of the movement, amounting to 
$61 million, was in Government of Canada direct 
issues. It is believed that more than two-thirds of 
this was in issues payable in United States cur- 
rency whereas in 1954 only about a quarter of the 
much smaller total of $36 million was in those 
issues. This division of the trading is of signifi- 
cance because the investor’s primary exchange 
risk lies with the foreign investor in the case of 
Canadian dollar issues but with the Canadian 
holder in the case of issues payable solely in 
foreign currencies. Net repatriation in 1955 of 
provincial issues was only slightly smaller than 
in the case of Government of Canada direct issues. 
Market comment on the trading of these bonds 
suggests that increased repatriation of issues 
payable optionally or solely in foreign currencies 
may have played a significant part in the increase 
of the net movement from the figure of $33 million 
recorded in 1954. The next largest group of net 
repurchases was of Government of Canada guaran- 
teed issues although the figure of $21 million was 
well below the total of $32 million for 1954. Unlike 
1954, net repatriation resulted from trade in both 
Canadian municipal and corporation bonds in 1955. 
The trade in outstanding Canadian bonds and de- 
bentures was no doubt influenced in part by the 
narrowing of the margin between interest rates in 
Canada and the United States and by the declining 
premium on the Canadian dollar in terms of United 
States currency. 


Interrelationships between the exchange rate, 
the differential in interest rates in Canada and the 
United States, and trade between the two countries 
of outstanding Canadian bonds and debentures, are 
indicated in the accompanying chart. Indexes are 
shown for the exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar, for the price in Canadian dollars of a repre- 
sentative Canadian Government long-term bond 
(2 %4/68) relative to the price in United States 
dollars of a roughly comparable United States 
Treasury issue (2 14/68), and for a combination of 
the two series. The combined index measures 
changes in the price to a United States investor of 
the Canadian issue, in terms of the roughly compa- 
rable United States issue, while the other indexes 
are approximate measures of the components of 
exchange rate and interest rate differentials. 


The changing interplay of these elements will 
be apparent. Developments in the years from 1952 
to 1954 were discussed in detail in the preceding 
report in this series. As has been shown in state- 
ment 3, during 1955 the price of the United States 


dollar in Canada rose from 96.59 cents to 99.91 
cents. Most of the change occurred in the first and 


final quarters of the year. The noon average price 
of the United States dollar in Canada in the final 
quarter of 1954 had been 96.90 cents, and it rose 
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in successive quarters of 1955 to 97.60 cents, 
98.54 cents, 98.58 cents, and 99.81 cents. Interest 
rates in both Canada and the United States rose 
over 1955 as a whole. The differential between 
yields in mid-December 1955 on the representative 
issues mentioned in the preceding paragraph was 
56 base points (3.42 per cent for the Canadian 
versus 2.86 per cent for the United States issue) 
compared with 43 base points a year earlier, But 
on three occasions during the year, April, July, 
and August, the mid-month differential was 5 base 
points or less. These developments are shown on 
the upper portion of the chart, and the interre- 
lationship with net trade of outstanding Canadian 
bonds and debentures between Canada and the 
United States shown in the lower section is evident. 
It should again be recorded, however, that while 
the series shown are among the more significant 


factors related to international trading in Canadian 
bonds and debentures, there are many other in- 
fluences which are not reflected, Among these are 
the existence of issues payable in foreign cur- 
rencies, and corporate issues carrying conversion 
or stock purchase privileges to which Special con- 
siderations may apply. Moreover, repatriation of 
outstanding Canadian bonds and debentures owned 
in the United States is limited by the amount of 
these holdings available. The United States port- 
folio of Canadian Government bonds and debentures 
payable in Canadian dollars, holdings which might 
be particularly responsive to the factors indicated 
in the chart, has been greatly reduced in recent 
years. Analysis of the foreign portfolio of Canadian 
bonds and debentures classified by currency of 
payment will be found in a later section of this 
report, 
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While Canadians were repatriating outstanding 
Canadian bonds and debentures from the United 
States at a near record rate, they were selling out- 
standing Canadian stocks on an unprecedented 
scale. The net capital inflow from the trade in 
Canadian common and preference stocks with the 
United States amounted to $97 million in 1955, 
which followed inflows of $87 million in 1954 and 
$6 million in 1953. On balance, a very substantial 
part of the net sales since mid-1954 reflects the 
transactions of seven investment funds established 
as Canadian diversified management investment 
companies following a change in United States 
administration arrangements which facilitated 
their formation. These funds provide important 
advantages to United States investors under the 
tax structure in effect in that country. As their 
essential characteristic is United States portfolio 
investment in Canada, notwithstanding the legal 
status of the funds as Canadian corporations, they 
are treated as representing United States portfolio 
investors, and their transactions with Canadians 
are included in statistics of international security 
trading. By the end of 1955, the aggregate invest- 
ment in Canada of these funds exceeded $200 
million. Part of these investments had been ac- 
quired by merger, however, while a part of the 
value represented market appreciation of the port- 
folios, and another part represented holdings of 
Canadian dollars in the form of bank balances, 
treasury bills, and short-term notes. 


For the third successive year since 1937, 
Canada had a sales balance from trade in out- 
standing Canadian securities with the United 
Kingdom, and the net capital inflow of $26 million 
fell just short of the balance for 1953. Canadian 
equities continued to play a growing role in the net 
sales to United Kingdom residents. Net sales of 
Canadian common and preference stocks reached 
nearly $28 million, about as high a figure as for 
the two previous years combined. 


Transactions with other countries led to a 
net capital inflow of $19 million. The net inflow 
was exceeded in only three earlier years, 1951, 1953, 
and 1954; in the latter year the employment in 
Government of Canada obligations of funds raised 
in the Canadian capital market by an international 
institution accounted for more than one-half of the 
record net inflow of $42 million. Sales of outstanding 
Canadian common and preference stocks to over- 
seas countries other than the United Kingdom 
accounted for a net import of $23 million of capital 
in 1955. This was only $4 million below the record 
of nearly $27 million established in 1951. There 
was some repatriation of Canadian funded debt 
owned abroad, amounting to about $4 million. 


The net sales to all non-residents of  out- 
standing Canadian stocks represented about 4 per 
cent of the quoted value of listings on the princi- 
pal exchanges in Canada in both 1954 and 1955, 
but the significance of this figure is limited be- 
cause by no means all of the issues listed are ‘‘in 
the market’’. Gross sales to non-residents, although 


some 80 per cent higher than in 1954, continued to 
account for nearly one-fifth of the value of trans- 
actions on the exchanges. Taking into account 
new issues and retirements, non-resident acqui- 
sitions of Canadian stocks during the year amounted 
to $208 million compared with net new issues of 
Canadian stocks during the year recently estimated 
by the Bank of Canada to total some $440 million. 
During 1954, non-residents acquired on balance 
$140 million of Canadian stocks and the net new 
issues by Canadian companies during the year were 
$172 million. The increasing role played on balance 
by Canadian investors in the new equity financing 
of Canadian corporations through public issues of 
stock in 1955 may have been influenced by important 
new issues offered to shareholders by seasoned 
Canadian companies in which Canadian holdings 
were already large; some of these issues were not 
registered with Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in the United States and were consequently 
not offered to shareholders resident in that country. 


More extensive analysis of Canada’s inter— 
national security trading will be found in the DBS 
report on ‘‘Sales and Purchases of Securities 
between Canada and other Countries, December, 
1955, and Review of Security Trading during 1955’’. 


New Issues and Retirements of Canadian Securities 


The proceeds of new issues of Canadian 
securities sold abroad amounted to $166 million 
compared with $331 million in 1954. Details of 
these transactions in 1955 will be found in state- 
ment 13. Sales of bonds totalled $100 million, a 
reduction of $212 million from the level in 1954, 
but new issues of stocks rose $47 million to total 
$66 million in 1955. The bonds sold in 1955 in- 
cluded $55 million payable in Canadian dollars 
only and $45 million payable optionally or solely 
in foreign currencies. In 1954 the Canadian dollar 
issues had accounted for $67 million of the total 
and the foreign currency issues for $245 million. 


These movements were influenced by the 
changes in interest rate differentials to which 
reference has already been made. Reflecting not 
only the increase in the interest rate differential 
in the latter part of the year but also thesmaller 
discount on the United States dollar in Canada, 
negotiations were completed late in the year with 
United States underwriters for the sale in that 
country in 1956 of new issues of several Canadian 
debtors. 


Nearly two-thirds of the sales in 1955 occurred 
in the first quarter of the year when there were 
several municipal issues floated on the New York 
market as well as participation by foreign investors 
in issues of corporate bonds payable in Canadian 
dollars and floated in Canada. Also important were 
subscriptions from non-resident shareholders to new 
issues of industrial and bank stocks. Sales to 
United States investors accounted for three-quarters 
of all new issues sold abroad, in contrast to 1954 
when they accounted for more than 90 per cent. 
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Retirements of Canadian Securities held by 
non-residents amounted to $184 million during 
1955, compared with $203 million in 1954. A 
negotiated repurchase by the Government of Canada 
of Canadian bonds and the maturing in non-resident 
hands of substantial holdings of Government guaran- 
teed bonds accounted for more than one-half of 
the total. More than 90 per cent of the bonds re- 
. tired were payable optionally or solely in foreign 
currencies and more than 90 per cent were owned in 
the United States. The retirements were concen- 
trated in the first and second quarters of the year, 


Transactions in Foreign Securities 


Canadians continued, on balance, to dispose 
of foreign securities through sales abroad of out- 
standing issues. The net capital inflow for the 
year as a whole amounted to $16 million compared 
with $7 million in 1954. There were inflows in each 
quarter of 1955 except the Second. Thus the trend 
towards liquidation by Canadians of holdings of 
foreign securities, which has been typical of most 
of the war and post-war period, was re-established 


in 1955. In the preceding year, net purchases of 
foreign securities by Canadians had occurred in the 
last two quarters, The exceptional purchase balance 
recorded in the second quarter of 1955 was entirely 
the result of marked interest by Canadian investors 
in the securities of certain United Kingdom com- 
panies, 


Transactions with the United States led to an 
inflow of $28 million which in the post-war period 
was surpassed only in 1950 when exchange rate 
considerations led to very heavy repatriations. On 
balance, this trade in 1955 reflected the sale by 
Canadians of United States stocks. But significant 
interest developed among Canadian investors during 
the second quarter of the year in the stocks of 
Some United Kingdom corporations and as a result 
there were net outflows to that country on account 
of trade in outstanding securities amounting to $10 
million for the year as a whole. Market comment 
indicates that the issues attracting considerable 
attention included stocks of pulp and paper, chemi- 
cals, textiles, automobiles, aircraft and newspaper 
companies, 


STATEMENT 14. Transactions in Foreign Securities between Canada and Other Countries, 1955 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capita] from Canada 


(Millions of dollars) 


Trade in Proceeds of 


Outstanding New Issues 
Account Foreign of Foreign Retirements Tota] 
Securities Securities 
rt ger: 
SIOSSO ERE OREAL OEE oe SDSL oe en eect - |l - 42 +15 - 28 
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Purchases by Canadians of new issues of 
foreign securities represented a capital outflow of 
$48 million. Included were a number of new issues 
floated in the Canadian market. The two largest 
borrowers were the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the Commonwealth 
of Australia. Other new issues in Canada included 
the sale of debentures by a corporation organized 
under Canadian law for the purpose of carrying on 
business entirely outside Canada, and an issue 
placed with Canadian underwriters by a United 
States corporation. Among other purchases made 
by Canadians were those of shareholders of foreign 
companies which offered subscription privileges to 
their shareholders. Retirements totalling $17 million 
were dominated by the call in advance of maturity 
of an issue floated in Canada several years ago 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 


Loans by Government of Canada 


Repayments on war and post-war loans made 
by Canada to overseas countries totalled $69 mil- 
lion in 1955, compared with $72 million in 1954. 
The United: Kingdom repaid $45 million on the loans 
of 1942 and 1946, and there were also receipts 
from Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Indonesia, 
the Netherlands and the U.S,.S.R. aggregating $24 
million!, A further $34 million was received by 
way of interest on the loans and is included as 
investment income in the current account. 


Inthe six years since the end of 1949, Canada’s 
outstanding loans to other governments have been 
reduced from $2,000 million to $1,635 million. The 
most important debtor is the United Kingdom which 
accounted for $1,202 million of the total debt. Post- 
war loans outstanding to other governments under 
Part Il of the Export Credits Insurance Act a- 
mounted to $395 million, and agreed payments 
of principal due in 1955 were met on $345 million 
of these loans. Other loans outstanding at the 
year-end amounted to about $38 million and included 
$31 million of inactive loans made after the war 
of 1914-18. 


Change in Canadian Dollar Holdings of Foreigners 


The increase in 1955 in holdings of Canadian 
dollars by non-residents represented a capital 
inflow of $89 million. This was the largest annual 
change in any post-war year except 1950 and 1951 
when exchange rate expectations led to an extra- 
ordinarily large inflow and subsequent reflux. 
Three-quarters of the increase was for the account 
- of United States residents and the balance was 
about equally divided between residents of the 
sterling area and of other overseas countries. A 
significant part of the increase in United States 
holdings represented short-term holdings by invest- 
ment funds awaiting suitable investment opportuni- 
ties. Total holdings at the year-end amounted to 
about $435 million. These included about $45 mil- 


lion of Canadian treasury bills and about $390 
million of claims in Canadian dollars on Canadian 
banks and other depositories. 


Change in Official Holdings of Gold and Foreign 
Exchange 


In the course of the operations of the Exchange 
Fund Account and the other international trans- 
actions of the Government during the year, the 
authorities reduced official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange by $44 million. A capital inflow of 
$71 million occurred from the reduction of these 
holdings during the first quarter of the year, and 
there were outflows of $56 million and $7 million 
in the second and third quarters of the year, fol- 
lowed by a capital inflow of $36 million in the 
final quarter. Some $2 million of the inflow for the 
year as a whole covered holdings of sterling, and 
the balance holdings of gold and United States 
dollars which fell, in terms of United States dollars, 
from $1,943 million at the end of 1954 to $1,901 
million at the end of 1955. A month-end low point 
of $1,840 million was recorded in February and in 
July the holdings reached a month-end peak of 
$1,938 million, only slightly below the record 
holdings with which the year began. The largest 
change, a reduction of $94 million, occurred in 
February. The Minister of Finance revealed that 
part of the amount had been used for the purchase 
of $50 million of Canadian bonds held in the United 
States and payable in United States currency. 
Holdings of sterling are limited to working balance 
and were of the order of $9 million at the end of 
1955. 


Other Capital Movements 


On balance all other capital movements served 
to finance $197 million equivalent to more than one 
quarter of Canada’s current account deficit in 1955. 
Some of the significant components are indicated 
in statement 15 which also gives revised statistics 
for 1954 and corresponding figures for four prece- 
ding years. A detailed description of these items 
and of sqme of the factors influencing them ap- 
peared on pages 21 and 22 of the report for 1954 
and is not repeated here. The net inflow in 1955 
reduced the cumulative outflow from this group of 
movements since the end of 1949 from $386 million 
to $189 million. This latter figure covering a six 
year period reflects net long-term inflows, other 
than those arising from direct investment, security 
transactions, and official government loans, in the 
amount of $95 million, and borrowings by Canadian 
finance companies of $88 million. Outflows in- 
cluded a reduction of $50 million in short-term 
Canadian dollar holdings of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (which may be 
regarded as the implementation of Canada’s long- 
term subscription to this institution), and an in- 


crease of $192 million in bank balances and other 


1. The repayment of $3 million by Indonesia repre- 
eerie the final instalment on a loan in excess of $15 
million. 


1. Preliminary estimate. 


2. Estimated partly from United States and other Non-C 
includes in 1950 use of loan proceeds set aside in 1949 (+ 18 
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STATEMENT 15. Estimated Composition of ‘‘Other Capital Movements’’ 1950-1955 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capita] from Canada 
(Millions of dollars) 
1950 9 9 1} Total 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 | 1950-1955 
] 
' Transactions with all] countries: 
Loans by Government of United Kingdom to a Canadian 

Corporablo newest lee Le DL a oe _ 25 Ze 20 - — 67 
Other Jong-term capita] transactions ............................. 5) Sills 2a ally eestO 29 35 28 
Short-term Canadian dollar holdings of International 

Bank for Reconstruction and Development ................ 5a lha= 4] - i oH US HE es MOREY es 9 - 50 
Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad (ex- 

Nadine (official reserves \7 ick. 2.6. caisceceesscecsecssccle cscs. We etc lane 168s = 79a 5 133 - 192 
Borrowings by Canadian finance companies.................. - > 35 19 t1 23 88 
All other transactions including changes in loans and 

accounts receivable and payable? ......eccccccececccceeeceeeeee 209 NAS Ip ves Sips | ce TV 20 U5 - 130 

Total (Table I, items D15 and D17)........................ 210 128 | - 511 | - 185] - 28 197 - 189 


anadian sources, aS Canadian data do not cover al] holdings; 
Ye 


3. Includes also balancing item representing difference between direct measurements of current and capita] accounts. 


short-term funds abroad (excluding official holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange) some part of which 
must be regarded as a long-term increase in neces- 
sary working capital abroad, All other transactions 
including changes in loans and accounts receivable 
and payable, and the balancing item representing 
the difference between direct measurements of the 
current and capital accounts, amounted to a net 
outflow of $130 million over the six year period. 
Most of this movement occurred prior to 1954 and 
has been discussed in earlier reports. 


About two-thirds of the balance from these 
transactions during 1955 represented the net 
drawing down of Canadian-owned bank balances 
and other short-term funds abroad. The quarterly 
estimates shown in Table IV indicate that there 
was an outflow of $16 million on account of all 
“other capital movements”’ in the first quarter of 
1955, followed by successive quarterly inflows of 
$122 million, $1 million, and $90 million over the 
balance of the year. 


Reflected among the figures for changes in 
bank balances and other short term funds abroad 
is one type of capital movement which occurred 
during the year and which is of Special interest 
as an indication of the revival of a functioning 
international money market, although the net effects 
Over the year as a whole were not large. In the 
latter part of 1954, yields on Canadian treasury 
bills fell while those on United Kingdom issues 
increased. At the same time, there was a signifi- 
Cant premium on forward sterling. During December, 


these factors combined to provide opportunity for 
Canadians to place funds in London on a 90-day 
Swap basis to yield a return of better than 24 per 
cent per annum in contrast to the yield of slightly 
over 1 per cent on Canadian treasury bills. Interest 
arbitrage of this character is estimated to have 
amounted to $23 million in December 1954, apart 
from the employment of funds by the banking system. 


Further net movements of short-term funds to 
the United Kingdom occurred in each month of the 
first quarter of 1955, by the end of which holdings 
totalled $75 million. During this period, a discount 
developed on forward sterling, increasing the cost 
of exchange protection on the swap transactions. 
But yields on United Kingdom treasury bills rose 
sharply, while those on Canadian treasury bills, 
after falling in the first half of the quarter, rose 
again and by the end of the quarter had regained 
the earlier levels. Over the next six months, yields 
on United Kingdom treasury bills rose moderately 
but there were much sharper increases in both the 
discount on forward sterling and on obtainable 
yields in Canada. As a consequerice, the London 
market became less attractive to Canadian funds 
and Canadian holdings fell to $4 million by the 
end of September. In September and October, inter- 
est arbitrage movements to the United Kingdom 
were moderately advantageous, and there was a 
relatively small amount of funds placed in London, 
At the year-end, holdings totalled $6 million. 


Details of these transactions appear in state- 
16, and in the accompanying chart. 
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STATEMENT 16. Interest Arbitrage Transactions of Canadians 
Estimated Transactions in United Kingdom Short-term Government Securities 


(Millions of Canadian dollars) 


Sales and Net Change Holdings at 


Month Purchases | Maturities | in holdings | month-end 
= es re 

1954 — DeCeMbET .........scerecerececensccsscersrerseeresssencnsecsceseccsnssenerececenss Beate aieye eke 23 
1955 — JAMUALy .....ecescessssccssseeccnersnseseesssceesesserssencessscserrsenren scenes 27 10 ar ay 40 
February ....ecccecsceesscsercceccecossscensecescerssesccerscsseeneseasecsnnresorsoes 19 4 + 15 55 
MaPcCh.........--ccceessosscccsescccccccsccenssencccececsccccncesscseescscsnsoasarenence 42 249) + 20 715 

ADT] ....scncsssscseessossssevssecscererssseeccecncsseascaseaencacacocscnsncev aes sees 12 20 - 8 67 

MAY cescccccscecsecasecescecssvecsssscnrsacoeerccensessenscnsseeacscncersosonnsererense 14 ity - 3 64 

JUNE aceecescccocsccssceccccescacceovesssonssceceessnecsssncssoascenanasenenssossoeess 20 38 - 18 46 

JULY ecaceccescccescscssccncssccnscsessecssssecsnsceccnacecceoconsnasscseacaceneseecorses 1 12 - lil 35 
AUQUSL.......ccseccceccessensecessenscsnaconeerseneneasenacenaessncresensresceeees - 14 - 14 21 
September .......eccscssessessssscerererecscessnseersrenseasensnsoescesrsesenesrss 3 20 - 17 4 

OCLO Der eseiereesrckcccusttavetevsebansersbonsethedestaccracesscscestaarecsnarseas 6 1 + 5 9 
NOVEMDED .ucceceecscecsssscccccscseccressssssersesosscocseecscssessnnsseesceensnes - - - 9 
DOCOMDET ccccceocccesosccevecescsecscsscec-cuecoasaccessccacasesseconssooessecenoss - 3 = hs 6 

2) a As fs eee 6 


The figures given in this table are exclusive of the employment of funds by the banking system. 
Note: An increase in holdings (+) represents a capital outflow which would be designated minus (-) in statistics of 


capital movements. 


INTEREST AND EXCHANGE DIFFERENTIALS RELATIVE TO INTEREST ARBITRAGE 


TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


DERICENT PER ANNUM ( BEFORE BANK CHARGES, COMMISSIONS, ETC.) 
EXCESS OF TENDER RATE ON3 MONTH 


NET YIELD DIFFERENTIAL ADJUSTED FOR 
COST OF EXCHANGE PROTECTION 


ne 


PREMIUM OR DISCOUNT ON 


Sse, 90 DAY FORWARD STERLING 
_— 
eas cg (noon average for month ) 
—_— _ 


SL 
ie L J 
J J A 

1955 


ee Nd pec HOLDINGS BY CANADIANS OF UNITED KINGDOM TREASURY BILLS 


TOTAL HOLDINGS 
PURCHASES DURING i 
MONTH AT MONTH-END 


ck | ata 


J 
1955 
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Canada’s International Investment Position 


Rapid changes have been occurring in Canada’s 
international investment position as a result of 
the large capital inflows and the retention of 
earnings in recent years. The balance of indebted- 
ness has risen to a new peak but even more signifi- 
cant changes have occurred in the extent of non- 
resident investment in Canadian industry, a sphere 
where most of the development financed by non- 
resident sources of capital has occurred, Non- 
resident investments in Canada of a long-term 
character have risen to a new peak of $13.5 billion 
from $8.0 billion as recently as 1949, and more 
than three-quarters of this increase in the last half 
dozen years has been in the value of direct invest- 
ments. Most of the remainder of the increase has 
been in portfolio investments in industry. In con- 
trast non-resident ownership of the funded debt of 
Canadian governments and municipalities declined 
in 1955 and was less than for some years. In the 
case of the direct investments there is a | particu- 
larly large proportion invested in a relatively small 
number of large enterprises as is shown in new 
data presented below. 


Canada’s gross external liabilities at the end 
of 1955 totalled $14.7 billion, including some $13.5 
billion of long-term investments. Gross external 
assets amounted to $7.0 billion, including $2.8 
billion of private long-term investments abroad. 
Details of Canada’s balance of international in- 
debtedness will be found in table V. The net lia- 


bility at the year-end of $7.7 billion may be com- 
pared to the balance of $3.7 billion in 1948 and 
1949, and to the total of $6.5 billion recorded in 
1930 following a period of intensive investment. 


The increase in our net external debt during 
1955 is recorded at $1.0 billion, ‘reflecting addi- 
tions of $1.1 billion and $0.1 billion to gross 
liabilities and gross assets respectively, but the 
figures for 1954 are subject to revision and those 
for 1955 are preliminary, The total growth in net 
indebtedness is larger than the current account 
deficit by nearly $0.3 billion. In the main this is 
because of a net liability incurred in respect of 
retained earnings on foreign-owned investments 
in Canada and on Canadian investments abroad, 
although there are also other factors giving rise 
to differences. 


The Bureau has published within the past 
year an extensive study covering Canada’s Inter- 
national Investment Position from the years 1926 
to 1954!, The materia] covered in that study is not 
repeated here, although the tables normally pub- 
lished in this series of reports are included in 
abridged form as tables V to XI. The following 
text and statements relate only to new data not 
heretofore published, 


1. Canada’s International Investment Position 
1926-1954, Dominion Bureau of Statistics (1956). Price 
$1.00. Ottawa, Ontario. 


STATEMENT 17. Summary of Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, 
Selected Year Ends, 19 26-1955 


(Billions of dollars) 


Item 


1939 | 1945 | 1949 


Gross liabilities to otherscountries =e eee 
ELOSSECKUCIN Al ASSCLS et on ee re Sete ede Pe3 
Net Indebtedness ooo... cee ecccccccccsscceeececeeeeees 5.1 


A preliminary estimate of the book value of 
United States investments in Canada at the end of 
1955 appears in statement 18. Direct investments 
are placed at $6.6 billion, well over twice the figure 


13.6 14.7 
6.9 7.0 
6.7 17 


7.4 7.6 Se OMe LL 4 
159 3.8 5.2 6.4 
5.5 3.9 3.7 5.0 


five years ago. The tota] value of United States 
investments in Canada of over $10.3 billion is 
more than twice the figure at the end of World War 
II. 


STATEMENT 18.Value of United States Investments in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1930-1955 
(Millions of dollars) 


Classification 


Bote ew emcee ececenececececeterencnccescecsesscecccs 


mew investment funds. .....c::..c:c..cc<eseseseeeseceeceoceaee. 
Meee CMANCOUS ASS ELS Hobie. sec eiced- coh cbeeecdoceeccd sce 


Total book value ooo... .ccccccccccceccccsceceseseceseee 


1. New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 
2. Provisional estimate subject to revision. 


170 
195 2491) 957 302 355 
10, 349 
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Statement 19 gives non-resident ownership as 
a percentage of selected Canadian industries for 
various years between 1926 and 1953. The subject 
of non-resident ownership and contro] has been 
discussed at length in the DBS report to which 
reference has already been made. Briefly, every 
company in the Bureau’s records is classified as 
to whether it is ‘‘controlled’’ in Canada, in the 
United States, in the United Kingdom, or in some 
other overseas country. The genera] basis of de- 
termination is the holding of 50 per cent or more 


of the voting stock in a country outside Canada, 
although account is also taken of the existence of 
smaller concentrated holdings which may constitute 
effective control. The classification cannot be 
taken as indicating where corporate decisions are 
made at any given moment of time, but is a rea- 
sonable measure of the potentia] for contro] should 
the owners wish to exercise it. The existence of 
this potential control, whether directly exercised 
or not, may of course be an influence in managerial 
decision. 


STATEMENT 19. Non-Resident Ownership as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries, 
Selected Year Ends, 1926-1953 


Industry classification 1953 
Percentage of total owned by all non-residents: 
Manufachiring) <ip-cissoctectsssntens-nnsuatansactereqpaaese- coats venieores 38 40 42 42 44 46 47 
Mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and de- 

VelOpMent !.....ecssssssesesneeessesseeeescstsnssnsscensnecaransuneseenenennees 37 44 40 39 51 54 56 
Steam rail WAYS ..ceccceccssceecseccerecesssecsesennscesnsenscesrensnssnennsess 55 56 57 45 40 38 37 
Other utilities ................ eas iaverisyacacnincsteesateeceesovensneess 32 36 Pal 20 18 18 1% 

Total of above industries and merchandising......-...-- 37 39 38 32 32 32 32 

Percentage of total owned by United States Residents: 
Manufacturing De OR TA Ne Jgetete cette ses peucasnactaenannesshen ssoans 30 33 34 35 36 38 38 
Mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and de- 

VELOPMENE La... eesessseserercscesescscescrensnenacecensnscnescneseerensees tees 28 34 31 32 45 49 52 
Steam railWayS -u..ccccsssesererresescerececsessesessnerensrescssrsesnccneases 15 Pil 18 21 18 I Ware 16 
Other utilities ......ccceccessesssscerseereeencnecesesescenasecsneensenaecnenes 23 30 20 16 16 16 15 

Total of above industries and merchandising .......-.-- . 


1. Investments in exploration and development of petroleum by companies engaged principally in refining and pro- 


duction of petroleum products are included in manufacturing. 


For the industries covered in statement 19, 
taken as a whole, the aggregate capital controlled 
by non-residents is smaller than their total invest- 
ment, because the foreign capital invested in 
Canadian controlled companies exceeds the Ca- 
nadian capital invested in foreign controlled compa- 
nies. In the fields of manufacturing, mining, smelt- 
ing and petroleum exploration and development non- 
resident contro] is higher than non-resident owner- 
ship, but in utilities and merchandising the amount 
controlled by non-residents is considerably lower 
than their investment. 


New information on the concentration and 
control of manufacturing and mining at the end of 
1953 is shown in statement 20. This indicates that 


in terms of book value of investment about 60 per 
cent of petroleum exploration, development, and 
refining, 60 per cent of (other) mining and 40 per 
cent of (other) manufacturing were accounted for by 
82 enterprises. The capital investments in these | 
larger enterprises were about 80, 70, and 55 per 
cent respectively controlled outside Canada. In| 
each of these areas of investment foreign control 
represents a significantly higher proportion of the | 
large companies than it does of the industry as 4 | 
whole, If account were taken of the changes in ! 
control which have occurred in this group of enter- | 
prises since 1953, the ratios of non-resident con- 
trol would be 95, 75, and 57 per cent respectively | 
(based on 1953 book values), or about two-thirds ' 
for the whole group. 


peal 
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STATEMENT 20. Manufacturing and Mining Enterprises in Canada, — Concentration and Control, End of 1953 


Petroleum Mining other 


5 Manufacturing Total 
exploration than petroleum : 
development, and exploration other than : manufacturing 

refining and development petroleum refining and mining 


All Large All Large All Large All Large 

nee, enter- enter- enter- enter- enter- enter- enter- 

prises prises? | prises! | prises2 | prises! prises? | prises! | prises2 

(Millions of dollars) 
Book values 
Gontrolledin  Canaday nhc estseccecccs 582 191 7126 319 4, 290 Myon 5, 598 2, 082 
Controlled outside Canada ........e0.0.... 1,186 831 898 676 3, 839 1, 877 5, 923 3, 384 
TLNOTEEY | Gaphaer aeve ah AE es Alpen 991 fe Aa Ret ay 1, 768 1, 022 1, 624 995 8, 129 3,449 11,521 5, 466 
(Per cent) 
Percentage distributions 

Mo caleln dustry eft seen eeec. 100 58 100 61 100 42 100 47 
ontrollediin’ Canada. .ccc..cssoscosésoceccss 33 19 45 32 Do 46 49 38 
Controlled-outside Canada eee. 67 81 55 68 47 54 51 62 


1. The figures for all enterprises are derived from statement 20 in Canada’s International Investment Position 1926-1954 
With the exclusion of petroleum enterprises whose primary activity lies outside manufacturing and mining, 

2. Large enterprises include all manufacturing and mining companies with an aggregate investment in Canada of 
$25 million or more at the end of 1953. There were 13 such enterprisesin the petroleum classification, 14 in other mining, 
and 55 in other manufacturing. For coramment on more: recent developments see accompanying text. 


Further analysis of the production and employ- 
ment of United States controlled manufacturing 
establishments summarized in statement 21 reveals 
additional evidence of the degree of concentration 
in larger establishments. While precise figures 
are not at present available for the group of es- 


tablishments with employment below DOOM IG aes 
evident that the ratio of selling value of factory 
Shipments by United States controlled establish- 
ments would be in the neighbourhood of one-quarter. 
This ratio increases to 39, 45, and 52 per cent in 
the successively larger employment ranges shown. 


STATEMENT 21. Share of United States Controlled Manufacturing Establishments in Selling Value 


of Factery Shipments, Employment and Earnings, Ranked by Employment, 1953 


Ratio of United States controlled manufacturing 
establishments to total 


Number of Employees Selling value i 
of factory Employment Earnings 
shipments 
| if 

BEESON ONO V.CT oN 22, 5S sy. 0-5. Pe an ee 52% 40% 41% 
BE Meme G Ole et ie ee le 45% 41% 43% 
OOM OO OM al he Oh Be tosh eet hte. cess os Mb kd 39% 33% 36% 
I = ACO roe tae nota snare a-ak mien eat aon emesis Reape nerth® GPA about 25% n/a n/a 


Figures for the ownership and control] of the 
book value of investment in the petroleum industry 
1n Canada for the end of 1954 are now available 
and are published in statement 22. It should be 
emphasized that the data measure book values of 
Investment for the industry as a whole. Because 
they are based on corporate financial records they 


are not designed to reflect investment in particular 
areas of the industry, for example exploration and 
development, in which the refining companies play 
an important role. Nor are they designed to measure 
physica] aspects of particular segments of the 
industry, such as reserves, crude production, or 
refinery output. 
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STATEMENT 22. Estimated Book Value of Investment in the Petroleum Industry in Canada}, Classification 
by Country of Ownership and Principal Activity of Company, End of 1945 and 1954 


United Kingdom 
and 


United 
States Other Countries 


Total 
1945 ‘h 1954 14s | 1954 1945 1954 
(Millions of dollars) 


Exploration and Development companies: y 
5 
1 


Investment in 


Gontrolledi in! Canadateeiecce..trccsesete. <cets- enc-nsenoes 48 346 1 43 1 50 394 
Controlled im United States) .2iic:-c<-cceeses---eee 4 44 4 607 _ 8 652 
Controlled in United Kingdom and other 
COUNTIES haucseete- eee OR ei eae ce eens aeceacet core _ 4 - _ _ 15 - 19 
Sub =Cob alrite cere cer ae scence cece rsccdcuossccueuteceanseeas 52 394 5 650 1 21 58 1, 065 


Refining companies: 


GontrowleavinUCanadarecs tes. cestscenccoseeesesesacences 57 201 6 Su =— 2 63 240 
Controlled in United States. .......5.........ececss-cee 53 191 100 505 6 11 159 107 
Controlled in United Kingdom and other 
GOUNTTICS eee teers seeese neon eeteaesnecee aso eneaes - 6 — _ 2 29 2 31 
Subb=t obalicc.coieescstes sens csssecsscs Beeston eesteseoeeteease 110° 398 106 542 8 38 224 978 


Merchandising companies: 


Gontrolled in Canadarterscccceserecesscssruserscesreyeecs 19 50 - - - — 19 50 
Controlled in United States .........0.0.............0s - - 6 8 - _ 6 8 
Controlled in United Kingdom and other 
COUTIEL CS oeece seers nk cercccnces cea enteec wines cosere tavemncdeeed 2 - 2 — 2 - 2 - 
Sub-total le sicceccteicksces sesgesks ce teeccaccsaupsossseeseeterees 19 50 6 8 - - 25 58 


Transportation companies: 


Controlled: inyCanadac..c..ce-ssccccncuseersestsescosseeetes - 14 - 2 - _ - 16 
Controlled in United! States ssiscec.sccsecsssssoeeees 2 41 2 156 2 1 o; 198 
Sey COCA ose cs cccaee csc cic aeane tecasencuestraeeee cece - 55 = 158 > 1 _ 214 


All Petroleum companies: 


ControlledeiniCanad a ..scsccscccccctesstecascarssesceseccnce 124 611 Tf 82 1 tf 132 700 
Controlled! Im Unived Staves) s....0ces- eo neecesesecers 5% 276 110 1, 276 6 ie} L738 1, 565 
Controlled in United Kingdom and other 
COUMEFIC Sire casera asa ae eae nccete cnc casse eines ee taieaess - 10 _ _ 2 40 2 50 
BLS gs cae ee ha ae a 4 A SR 181 a 117 | 1,358 Me 9 60 307 2,315 
aoa 


All Petroleum companies: 


Controlled *anrCanadass-.cccc neato erences censace 40.4 
Controlled in United States ivccc:...cesssssecstesees 18.6 67.6 
Controlled in United Kingdom and other 

COUNTIES sores acento cease heen ee ee F PAs 9? 


1. Newfoundland is included with Canada in 1945 to preserve comparability with later series. 
2. Investment is included with refining companies. 


Classification of petroleum industry in investment records 


Investment in: Recorded in Tables VII to IX under: 
Exploration and development companies Mining and smelting 
Refining companies Manufacturing (non-metallic minerals) 
Merchandising companies Merchandising 
Transportation companies Public Utilities (other) 
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The estimated distribution of Ownership of 
_ Canadian long-term funded debt outstanding at the 
end of 1955 is given in statement 23. By the end 
of 1955 Canadians held more than 90 per cent of 
the long-term funded debt of governments and more 
than 85 per cent of all long-term funded debt. At 
the end of 1954 the corresponding ratios were 89 
per cent and 84 per cent, Subsidiary detail for the 
.end of 1954 appears in statement 24 which shows 
the currency of payment and the holdings of United 
' States life insurance companies and of United 
States parent companies and affiliates. These 
figures reflect the very great repatriation which 
has occurred in Goverment of Canada _ issues 
previously owned in the United States, At the end 
of 1954 holdings amounted to $515 million compared 
With $1,009 million at the end of 1950. Holdings 
of issues payable in Canadian dollars only were 
reduced to $265 million in 1954 from $652 million 
_four years earlier, while those payable in foreign 


‘Currencies were reduced to $250 million from $357 


million, By the end of 1955 ageregate United 
States holdings of the Government of Canada issues 
had been reduced further to $403 million; most of 
the repatriation during the year was of issues 
payable in foreign currencies. In the case of funded 
debt of Canadian borrowers other than the Govern- 
ment of Canada, issues payable in Canadian cur- 
rency only accounted for less than one-sixth of al] 
holdings at the end of 1954 by United States resi- 
dents. The proportion in the case of Government of 
Canada issues was somewhat more than one-half, 
The currency distributions are Significant not only 
as an indication of the market for which the se- 
curities may have originally been intended and 
of the assumption of exchange risk by borrower 
or lender, but also because the response of inter- 
national trading to changing levels of interest and 
exchange rates may vary with the terms of payment, 


STATEMENT 23. Estimated Distribution of Ownership of Canadian Long-Term Funded Debt 
End of 1955 


(Millions of dollars) 


Distribution of Ownership 


Amounts 
Debtor Outstanding} Gs ag United Univer Pts Ginee 
pBeCs States Kingdom a Countries 
- 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed, 
EXCWMGING TAMWAV Si: acictece tee. ee 13, 407 12, 868 403 67 69 
Provincial direct and guaranteed, excluding 
0 NET verre Se a 3, 639 Zyl 836 39 13 
ICRC aE ES. ae a 2,210 1,759 410 SH) 6 
Sub-total Government bonds .........ccecccec.e000-... 19, 256 17, 378 1, 649 141 88 
Percentage distribution .0............cccccccccssseseseess 100. 00%) 90. 25%) 8. 567%) 0. 73%} 0. 46% 
RAS osc ccccccacsosoncenseocescecseeecaseatdcbccvvnece 1,471 924 224 297 26 
ME POOLDOTALIONS 25.0... <ccvecoesesvesacoceneosesocnececscectecas 4, 334 3, 176 970 146 42 
Total bonds and debentures ..........ccccccccecccc0.... 25, 061 21, 478 2, 843 584 156 
Percentage distribution ..0..0........cccccccccscscseeee 100. 00% 85. 70% 11. 35% 0. 62% 


1. Excluding 1,725 treasury bills and notes, 


STATEMENT 24. Estimated Distribution of Ownership of Canadian Long-Term Funded Debt 
Classification by Currency of Payment,End of 1954 


(Millions of dollars) 


Distribution of Ownership 
Amounts aa 
Debtor and Currency i United United Other 
pute adine Canada States! Kingdom Countries 
T 1 i 
Government of Canada, direct and guaranteed 
excluding railways: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only2 ...0.......... 12, 570 12, 214 265 22 69 
Payable in foreign currencies only .............. 401 106 242 49 4 
Payable optionally in Canadian or foreign 
CIS OSs sine a a en Re ee 1 8 = 
Pee COL abbr e fo 8 Ie oN Gowns tome tye 12, 980 12, 321 515 71 73 
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STATEMENT 24. Estimated Distribution of Ownership of Canadian 
Classification by Currency of Payment, End of 1954 — 


(Millions of dollars) 


Distribution of Ownership 


Long-Term Funded Debt 
Concluded 


Amounts 
Debtor and Currency : 
Os anaane sae United United Other 
| phage States! Kingdom Countries 
Provincial, direct and guaranteed excluding 
railways: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only .............++ Dh ayers} 2, 436 45 30 12 
Payable in foreign currencies only .............. 512 J 510 1 ~ 
Payable optionally in Canadian or foreign 
GUITENCLES) rateacscrecere tees recenssnceterenesceesesssecan® 392 26 359 7 — 
Sart totale ozetescccrecork eae oaeensncees cess oouenscerscemaras 3,427 2, 463 914 38 12 
Municipal: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only ............... 1, 591 1, 489 72 26 4 
Payable in foreign currencies omly ..........-+ 284 13 267 3 1 
Payable optionally in Canadian or foreign 
GRIETONGL CS. ossiesececssacenssarenarensnecasetecesesstensuscarace 87 20 54 6 — 
StbpatOt alr cret ecte nett oeccorecera sora roraeetennrens 1, 962 1, 529 393 35 5 
Steam Railways: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only ............... 870 825 30 4 
Payable in foreign currencies only ........... 416 - 127 287 
Payable optionally in Canadian or foreign 
GILTT CN CHCS ersten rosacea cnvaccsccescnersuscenecersesasaccennes 259 116 117 4 Za 
Subtotal cecsclecesitstescctesssesascesctiatessvacotaceacnsse 1, 545 941 274 298 32 
Other corporations: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only ............... 3, 50 2, 748 244 140 23 
Payable in foreign currencies only ............. 690 9 665 11 5 
Payable optionally in Canadian or foreign 
GUIITON CLS ve cstetttess- sees soconsnccsessewecetcgntecacseasencos 79 16 63 The _ 
Siih = total! eect ots Sisco oreenatuens Site 3, 924 rei: 9723 151 28 
Total bonds and debentures: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only ............... 20, 709 19, 712 656 225 116 
Payable in foreign currencies only .............. 2303 129 l1, 811 351 Wy 
Payable optionally in Canadian or foreign 
CUITENELOS eit eactetee caeressscesvendcesenc cements sts 826 186 601 pay 22 
20, 027 3, 068 593 150 


1. Bonds held by United States Life Insurance Companies (aside from business in Canada): 
Government of Canada, direct and guaranteed excluding railways 
Provincial, direct and guaranteed excluding railways 


ee ce cecccereseserecssenscssesasecesssessessesecees 


ee ccccccce cece cccccccecccecccececocesecccccecesesesevesccsseseesece (® 


MUG peal cease see eess ects uee seco ride. e- fase sdlesnovacuperaessssndct'esecastesdac:secsneswasneqencnescssacoarsuncsan/ascrcn san orcs cecsasSances 


RGD WANS) recsterccccesseoce 
Other corporations... 


2. Excluding 1,530 treasury bills and notes, 


3, Corporate bonds held by United States parent companies and affiliates: 


Payable in Canadian dollars only 


-Payable in foreign currencies only 
Payable opticnally in Canadian or foreign currencies 
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TABLE I. Current and Capital Account of the Canadian Balance of International Payments 
Revised Estimates for 1954 and Preliminary Estimates for 1955 


(Millions of dollars) 


Account | _ Countries States lh Kingdom e Area | Countries | Countries 
No. 2, 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1954 ] 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 
5 T is sim + + t 
[A Current Receipts: 
L Merchandise exports (adjusted) irscvsilsas 3,929 | 4,332 | 2,355 | 2,598 660 7172 206 253 351 380 357 329 
2 Mutual Aid to NATO Countries ......... 5 284 222 = = ae = = ey < eS ae = 
3 Gold production available for export .......... 155 155 155 155 - - - - - = Sa = 
4 Travel expenditures 305 328 283 303 13 13 3 4 4 5 2 3 
5 Interest and dividends 147 160 69 82 30) 38 17 21 12 12 14 7 
6 Freight and shipping 313 385 169 199 ai! 94 18 27 29 36 24 29 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ............ 89 86 42 45 19 20 4 4 20 13 4 4 
11 All other current receipts .W.......0.0..0+. 298 393 233 314 36 43 tf 8 12 16 10 12 
12 Total Current Receipts..............:.ccc0cssee00 5,520 | 6,061 | 3,306 | 3,696 836 980 255 317 428 462 411 384 
B Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted).............:..00+2 3,916 | 4,540 | 2,800 | 3,280 391 405 183 211 188 228 354 416 
4 Travel expenditures ............. oa 389 449 320 363 | 35 40 7 8 23 32 4 6 
5 Interest and dividends 423 477 345 393 62 64 = - 14 18 2 2 
6 reds hb: and!s Bippi Ne .c7..tessec..0sesececetacsseseeeese 356 408 261 287 39 47 3 3 42 60 ll 11 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds . AAD 94 101 75 78 13 16 1 1 4 4 1 2 
9 Official contributlons ..4:.ccccssececsevesosesscoascoses 11 24 - - - = 8 22 sl 1 1 
10 Mutual Aid to NATO Countries 20.0.0... 284 222 - - = - - = = = =, = 
11 All other current payments .0......ccccccccssesssseee 479 532 312 336 67 67 9 12 63 89 28 28 
12 Total Current Payments .............:.ccccce0000 5, 952 | 6, 733 | 4,113 | 4, 737 607 639 211 257 335 432 402 466 
Balance on Merchandise Trade ..........-e.scsecee-. + 13] - 208] - 445/- 682| + 269| +367 + 23 ae COP eGR) ee byt ee ee 
Balance on Other Transactions, excluding Bg| - 434] - 460 | - 362|- 359] - 40] - 26 + 29 +40} - 69] - 121 A Si OG 
Official) Contributions: .c.....c6e<csessesseesesl eeversseeeeed a5 Te 124 - - - - a 3 BPX es |e | =5 2 = 
Cc Current Account Balance ...............:cssccecesssesseee - 432 | - 692 | - 807 |-1,041| + 229] +341 +44 +60} + 93/ + 30) + 9] - 82 
D Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada .................. | +392] +410! +288 /+ 306| + 75|/ + 66 a i th ye oit 639 = = 
2 Direct investment abroad ........ ees avacestesverse = gi| - 67 5 CGS BAN a FIG fh Salis 32 - - 10 - 6 
Canadian Securities: 
3 Trade in outstanding issues .. = 62) Rt 8.21826 - - fe BE cs OR + 28 - 
4 ING WALSSILG Ssccscasseweceyacersssvescaaducoouereeveusciscues PAT oe DAR abs) - = TUL OMe ctoeeend = 1p 
5 ROTATING TIES Mecttereciyscc-Csasessvaceaseiessesussucsasteaess 169) c= 2) = att - 5 Vice die. Ol leee ete we 
Foreign Securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues .............000 Ci ee OS acd BeetOn tome O17) |All - =| Sty 332 - - 
New issues ......... - 33) - 48/ - 3/]- 8] - - 2 - - 19 - - 29 - 19 
8 Retirements FD VT Se 2 - = fod - = = = +15 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
10 Repayment of post-war loans... + 42] + 39 - sh Se SYh Ge 1G) _ SSE PINs TNS ae RAL eco fe) 
11 Repayment of war loans .u....s.ccssscscsceceseees + 30] + 30 - — | + 30; + 30 = = = = re oa 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of é 
LOFCLENETS 'sossteesesccanstesteotereceseroetéasssiesseucics vr SEI to as. Sein es Re le ae Gh ones CU ue Gl le - 
16 Change in official holdings of gold, U.S. 
dollars and sterling (increase, minus)....| - 124] + 44] - 121/4 42] . 3] 4 2 = = = a = * 
17) Other capital movements .u.....c.ssesesssessseseseees - 28] +197] + 18/+ 128 
Net Capital Movement .............c:cccccesseseceseceseseeee +432 
Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers ........ = 
Gio Eee eterna Batatice + 432; + 692; + 807/+1,041 


Notes: 
h ibya and 

____Other Sterling Area includes the countries of the Commonwealth, United Kingdom dependencies, and Ireland, Iraq, Iceland, Burma, L 

ordan. Other OREC Countries includes all the countries participating in the Organization for European Economic Co-operation which are pot aleg 
‘Members of the sterling area; namely, Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, France, West Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, For ug: ui 
‘Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey, and their overseas territories. The All Other Countries group includes Latin America, non-sterling area countries 
Asia, continental European countries not in OEEC, the IMF' and IBRD, and all other countries not specified above. ee a 
A2,B10 Mutual Aid is not included in figures for countries or areas, but is included in total receipts and total payments with all coun ie fet Ae 
‘D A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada. Some capital transactions with other sterling area are included under the 

Kingdom, and with other overseas countries under the United States. 

‘DIT Also includes balancing item Tepresenting unrecorded capital movements and errors and omissions. 
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TABLE Il. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-1955 
(Millions of dollars) 
A. BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 


Account 


RP ADDU Pw Ye 


_ 


Current Receipts: 


Merchandise exports (adjusted)........cscsecceessseerererecererseenennens 
Mutual Aid to NATO Coumtries .........:sccsssecesssseeseseerseeseneetensenes 
Gold production available for export .. 
Travel CxpeNditures .......sessesessecseesasseerersssessesesseasssssenasartaeesnaees 
Interest and dividends 
Freight and shipping.... 
Inheritances and immigrants’ LUNAS .........eseeeseerreceereeeseeeeee 
All other current receipts 


Total Current Receipts. ..........sceccccseceseeesseesresseetreneraennsenen anes 


B Current Payments: 


Merchandise imports (adjusted).........ssseseereeeeee 
Travel expenditures ........csscsccscessereessessrseeseseesoes srsssnecenscsesrssssene 
Interest and GivideNnds ........scecssecereeeseerersesssrseerecsenrseseeensnanets 
Freight and shipping 
Inheritances and emigrants’ fUNdS .......sceeeesrersesrerssererssenererse 
Official CONtTIDULIONS ..........sscerccesercesrseesecettsesssnaeseneeecnsecsneneanee 
Mutual Aid to NATO Countries . 
All other current payMents .........ccssssccsssensenssnersnensensensnseenenanenes 


Total Current Payments ..........cssscsssreeseseessesseseserssseeecsesense 


Balance on Merchandise Trade .....-.sccesecsescrecsseerseeceeserssesneesseees 
Balance on Other Transactions, excluding BQ ........ssser-seeeseeree 


Official Contributfons ........sscsseesceseesseseessesssceseneascnseesaensanarannees 


Cc Current ACCount Balance .........:.:csecesssssteesseesrsceecensensneneteennensenses 


D Capital Account: 


Notes: 

AB 111 

D 17. Includes for years 1946 to 1950 transactions shown separately under items D 12, 
in the Post-War Years, 1946-1952. 

A-G For other notes applicable to this Table see notes to Table 1. 


Direct Investment: 
Direct investment in Canada 
Direct investment abroad .u....ecccssesseeeccnsssnesseeeeesseenee cesesenee 


Canadian Securities: 
Trade in outstanding iSSUCS .-.......csscceerceseesesenssersesetseeses 
New issues 
Retirements 


Foreign Securities: 
Trade in outstanding iSSUCS .1.....sscecccerreerereeteeterssseeneees 
New issues 
Retirements ...... ; 


Loans by Government of Canada: 
DIA WINGS .n..eescescsessceescccceseseesescsnsensacessvensnstseaesessenscenaserarananensors 
Repayment of post-war lOaMs.........ssssereesseeseeseecsrersensenenersces 
Repayment of wal lOAMS .n...eesesessesrersesereessessesseescsensnensssnensees 


Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners ................ 


Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
(ANCTEASE, MINUS)......cccccceeeressrerereeseesescncersnrsrseasaseesnanaeansaseaseces 


Other Capital MOVEMENES ........cssceceeseeseseserereseneeeeceneesnenarenenenss 


Net Capital Movement. .........:ccsesessessssssssenscassnensenseenensnsrsnsesesses 


neludes receipts of $24 million and payments of $127 million for war services in 1946, 
13, and 15 in 


rs Gh 


+ 95 
- 364 


ots | 


owe 


94 
13 


+ + 


222 
36 


233 


+ + 


+ 346 


+ 316 


- 443 


+ 426 


= a3) 
+ 335 
- 146 


+ 38 


- 432 


+ 392 


- 203 


+ 410 


on plig 
+ 166 
- 184 


+ 197 


the Canadian Balance of International Payments) 
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TABLE II. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-1955 
(Millions of dollars) 
B, BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Account 1955! 
No. 
A Current Receipts: 
1} Merchandise exports (adjusted) :ee..eeeees ce 948] 1,061 1,508 i Set 2,046 | 2,326 2,346} 2,458 2,355 | 2,598 
2 Gold production available for BXDOMG ccttacceseamtenen 96 99 119 139 163 150 150 144 155 155 
a: Meelravelvexpen ditunes) cecsetes.ccesc-eSeeescosectsesecce-eesecseace 216 241 267 267 260 258 257 282 283 303 
Dj aelnterestrand dividends ste c.1scteecs-..seteecsae 47 36 37 40 50 57 85 101 69 82 
6 Hreieitandushippinge mn eee kee 101 104 131 126 157 164 174 164 169 199 
7| Inheritances and immigrants” fUNdS: «....2cc1.---<...00. 19 18 18 18 31 32 38 41 42 45 
11 AlTotMer current ne Cel pts ccs.c.csc.asecesssecacéveeeeseaeesccsec 140 153 167 158 170 191 224 253 233 314 
12 Total Current Receipts .0........ceccccccccceccccsecceseos.. 1,567] 1,712] 2,247 2,269) 2,877/ 3,178| 3,274 3,443 | 3,306] 3,696 
B Current Payments: 
1| Merchandise imports (adjusted) ....cccccccccesssesecosesoss.... 1,378} 1,951 1,797] 1,899} 2,093] 2,842 2,817] 3,046! 2,800 3, 280 
4 av el@expenditures tenn 0: ils aids nk tne 130 152 113 165 193 246 294 307 320 363 
5 Interest and dividends .0.......0.c.ccccccecscssessssseseceeeceseoses 250 274, 267 325 411 382 344 334 345 393 
Slimebreichtandishipping sss ete ee 169 221 213 193 240 276 302 296 261 287 
7| Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......................... 31 37 37 44 47 55: 77 74 16 718 
et: All) other. current: payments s.......cccccsec;secs-ecczereeesecesesc 216 211 213 } 244 293 328 289 290 312 336 
12 Total Current Payment .0....0..0.....ccccscsccscssesoseceessess 2,174 | 2,846/ 2,640] 2,870 3,277 | 4,129) 4,123] 4,347 4,113 | 4,737 
Balance on Merchandise Trade .........ccccccssssesecosecescoosess - 430/- 890/- 289/- 378/.- 47|- 516/- 471/- 588/- 445/- 682 
Balance on Other Transactions .......ccscccecccscsesseseeeseosss.. = RRS AYES Sur Spee” says 435/- 378/- 316/- 362|/- 359 
Cc Current Account Balance ............c.cccccscesesececsseesseceeeceeees - 607/-1,134/- 393/- G601/- 400/- 951] - 849/;- 904/- 807/ - 1,041 
D Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada .0....cccccccsscssecoseceeesces + 38} + 58}+ 61/+ 84/+ 200/+ 270/+ 319 + 346/+ 288/+ 306 
2 Direct investment abroad .....c..cecsccccceseseseceseceseoseeoe - T/+ 6] + 15) + 16;/+ 41]- 4]- 42/- 33 | - 46 | - 54 
Canadian Securities: 
3 Trade in outstanding issues o..eeeceecccccccccccceseceeossss + 241/- 3} + 5 | + 25/+ 362/+ 20;- 104] - 80 =e 62 
4 NCWEISSUCSM trimester en ee eee on + 218 | + 95} + 150}+ 105/+ 210/+ 404/+ 315/14 322 + 299)+ 127 
5 ROUINGMONES asc: tcassss- syssous cvecdoletion ieee ccc - 460/- 313] - 96)/- 136/- 263/- 159/- 75|- 1382/- 184/- 169 


Foreign ‘Securities: 


6 Trade in outstanding issues ...ecccccccccccesoceseeoss.... i 21/- 2) - 9|+ 19 | + 68 | + 18} + 9} + 20 | + 6} + 27 
U INCWEISSUCS i rrestrere oes eret ert Pe - 4/- 3] - 3] - 4/- 2|- 3] - 5] - 18 | - 3 | - 8 
8 RUG LINGMON UG resseract eee eee eee IC ede cs Nee . 6 | + 3| + 1} + 1] + 7 \+ 2 —/+ 1} + 1!) + 2 
14) Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners a ctl 3] - 14] - Bie B89 -535)\=) aes Sg Hit 19/+ 66 
16} Change in official holdings of gold and U.S, | 

dollars (increase, MINUS) 0.0... eececcsscccsesssseeoececee. + 251 /+ 743/- 496/- 134]- 694]- 39 | - 80;/+ 42/- 121/+ 42 


Other capital movements .0........cccssssesesssecossseooseeecceess - 458/- 223) 4 18/+ 128 


Total Financing of Current Account Balance (item C) 
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(Millions of dollars) 


e Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-1955 


C, BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


A Current Receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted).......-.:scescssssceeesesseeenssresesneesees 626 7149 103 701 469 636 7127 656 660 172 
4| Travel expenditures .... 3 4 9 11 7 8 10 12 13 13 
5| Interest and dividends Uf 8 9 9 6 30 29 28 35 38 
6| Freight and shipping..........--.scecssesssseeeeeneesenes 107 114 105 89 61 91 105 719 13 94 
7| Inheritances and immigrants’ fUNAS .........:.ssccseeeeseseeseseeetseees 45 47 52 38 12 14 20 18 19 20 
11 All other current reCeipts.........cccssececenecesscsessessssersnensenrecsneeese 52 42 44 49 35 42 34 37 36 43 
12 Total Current Receipts.............cccsccecescessereeeeseeeeetecacesseneeesaes 840 967 922 897 590 821 925 830 836 980 
B Current Payments: 
1| Merchandise imports (adjusted)......-...sescseececereesersesererseneesees 138 182 287 300 399 417 350 463 391 405 
4| Travel expenditures 3 9 12 17 19 20 27 31 35 40 
5| Interest and dividends ..........eccescerseeecseereeeseenrenereressseasenaneerecs 54 53 50 55 54 57 56 57 62 64 
6| Freight and shipping 32 32 34 32 36 43 42 42 39 47 
7| Inheritances and emigrants’ fUNGS ..........-.:csceereesserseretseesstsees 3 8 7 10 10 10 12 12 13 16 
11 All other current payments 110 50 46 37 48 51 50 92 67 67 
12 Total Current Payments 340 334 436 451 566 598 537 697 607 639 
Balance on Merchandise Trade ........-.:scssccessssserreeesenensanerecseseasennns + 488 | +567 | +416 | +401 |+ 70 | +219 | + 377 | + 193 | + 269 | + 367 
Balance on Other Transactions. .......ssseceresersseenesersrscstecssneacerseees SDAIN Ee (syah ee alloak Be bie eal | ck. Coal (a TL GO Ns" 40) |= 26 
Cc Current Account Balance ...........:::.ssccsescesesssscesseeneeeenenasserscnensenens +500 | +633 | +486 | +446 |+ 24 | +1223 | + 388 | + 133 | + 229 | + 341 
orem ull | he | si see ‘| 
D. BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 
] cis AT FA We mm Cae messin meth 
A Current Receipts: 
1| Merchandise exports (adjusted) 269 366 293 300 201 265 293 251 206 253 
4 Travel Expenditures .........sssesesesceceeeseecesersetsssseenentserececassenensneess ty 1 1 2 3 3 3 3 3 4 
5| Interest and dividends ...........:cecsscesereeseerecsseseeseenenetserserseteaees 2 6 4 4 8 4 7 13 17 21 
6| Freight and shipping 34 39 34 30 18 23 20 18 18 27 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ fUNAS .........-.-:escceeeseseseteenetseees - 1 2 1 1 3 3 4 4 4 
11| All other current receipts 3 3 4 3 3 3 5 7 7 8 
12 Total Current Receipts............cccccccsseceeeesereserscessceneteeeeennenee 309 416 338 340 234 301 331 296 255 317 
B Current Payments: 
1| Merchandise imports (adjusted) 129 160 192 187 244 310 185 172 183 211 
4| Travel expenditures ..........sesesessecessesenscsseseseneeesaenenetssesensnnacees 1 3 4 4 5 5 5 6 7 8 
5| Interest and dividends ...........:ceeceseesecesessescesensaseareceserstenseerecees 1 1 i 1 - - - - - - 
6 Freight and shipping 5 7 5 3 Hm) 6 3 
7| Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .............cescssssseseeeeeneeneteeteee - - 1 2 1 1 1 1 
9| Official contributions 5 - - - - - 15 18 8 22 
11 All other current payMents..........cccccssseeseeseceseseseserereenereenetacens 3 5 4 6 4 4 6 10 9 12 
12 Total Current Payments ............:.ceccceseceseeseeneeereceeeseneeeeeenen ene 145 174 209 205 257 325 217 213 211 257 
Balance on Merchandise Trade .........:csscccessseseeceesseeeererseeersnaeenees +140 |+ 206 |+ 101 |+113 |- 43 )- 45 | + 108 |+ 79 |+ 23 |+ 42 
Balance on Other Transactions, excluding B 9 
Official Contributions 
Cc Current Account Balance 


SS 
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TABLE II. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-1955 
(Millions of dollars) 
E. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 


| No, Account 
| @ Current Account Balance .............cccssesssssececessessessssssssssarcescesesecees + 664) + 875| +615] +581/ + 1] +199 +502] +216] +273] +401 
D Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
1 DirectinvestmentiiniCanaday..cc. ve vcetecstsclsas ue Gio ill ct Sy fete LO) |e tei etn 1 | 30) eect + 45) + 75] + 65 
2) Direct investment abroad Sel) S| oe el SSRIS! RE SS Sli ee, SiG, MEH le 23) |e nat, 
Canadian Securities: 
3 Trade \in outstanding issues eG eee Lupine Smee we LGH eres eS 5s OT Gale Shes BeAr 21; + 26 
BY CWB SUC Wan neers ce Ae ratss tavern < edeudecs ce cee - ~ - - Sala eaeS AGEs MA es Soy oe) ants 
5 HROUMLEIN OMUS Ter eca utes cece a teee at esse cytes etucar natn Ae ees etoneote L402) Ou ey Toul 2 64 5 OT eee HLL | meen 7c] mere Te: 
Foreign Securities: 
6 dha desinvoutstanding: issues fy ss tenhacen cee, AE AG Si tat pe alec: DIN ae ey ea) At rt ee A ee SL Dre) 
New issues - - - _ = - - - a -' 21 
8 Retirements trey Oat SS OL AS, SOUT awe ey | ee ea _ oil et - 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
9 PDP A WANG SE sara. sawecesercenctsyenteess tate ettsosecuesscatessecstasssh esate = 040)|/- 423) = 52) = 120 . .50 _ — _ _ o 
10 Repayment of post-war loans _ a oo -_ - + LS Te a ee PS a 5 
1l Repayment of war loans + 89) + 104) 4+ 64) 4+ 5) 4550) 4 34] 4 93 50} + 30] + 30 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners ................ ne BAL 9S Bi 20) 0625 eb tl 6) et O8)| ae OO] eenigey ee Ad 
16 Change in official holding of sterling (increase, minus)... 161) = al eet 47 eG) Mr 2Shi eed 74 ore Aone ee +) 2 
17 OthencapitalumovementSacnc tac tiaeieeecc eee ose fom OO) te LG) et) 8) (a 2771 eee 9) eng alee ID + 37] - 32] + 86 
Net Capital MOVGmMeMt isco) s.cccsonscaparasetecnsansseee Pevepsnense sancpsec eco nctoress - 491) - 357; + 7] - 87} + 13] - 23] - 16] +129] + 94! + 202 
G Balance Settled by Exchange Tranfers: 
Official settlements - 150] - 505] - 597] - 466] + 4] - 165 sa oll sieved dee se 
Private settlements a, Cail) 5 UG) Ser Ss BS Sire, ait 
Total Financing of Current Account Balance (item C) ............ - 401 


1. Subject to revision, 


TABLE III. Current Account Between Canada and All Countries, 1926-1955 
(Millions of dollars) 


] Net Balance 
Net Balance Wartime on Current 
| Current Current Including aN 
Year Receipts 1 Payments2 Mutual Aid Sites ann pe te cathe 
ERNIE Me of Capital 
al r a 
1, 665 1, 538 + 127 = +127 
1, 633 1, 643 - 10 - - 10 
1, 788 1,820 - CP] - = goa 
1, 646 1, 957 - 311 - - 311 
1, 297 1, 634 - 337 _ - 337 
ar a4 - - 174 
- 96 - - eS 
2 2 2 x 
+ 68 = 19 68 
+ 125 - +125 
+ 244 - + 244 
+ 180 - + 180 
+ 100 - + 100 
+ 126 - + 126 
+ 149 - +149 
+ + 491 
is + 99 
us + 688 
+ + 58 
Be + 688 
+ + 363 
os + 49 
oe +451 
+ ce bit) 
= - 334 
S - 517 
+ + 164 
a - 443 
5 - 432 
ES - 692 


1. Including Mutual Aid exports, 
2. Excluding Mutual Aid offsets, 
3. Subject to revision. 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of International Payments with Principal Countries and Areas, 1953-1955 
(Millions of dollars) 
A, BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 


1953 1955} 
Account 
Il IV I Il {V I U Ill IV 
No. 
A Current Receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (Adjusted) ..........ccsssesssceseeeeerseneeaceeene 9181/1, 113] 1,077] 1,044] 872] 993]1,002)1,062} 967) 1, 098) 1, 127) 1, 140 
3 Gold production available for export ... 37 30 29 Sib} 39 38 39 39 37 40 
4 Travel CXPENICUTES. .........0ccsorcccssessccseerescveccssscscecensesesevesasarove 57 172 47 24 172 50 26 66} 182 54 
5 Interest and Gividends .............ccccscecscrosscosesesoseresscecsesnssesessnese 33 24 81 24 23 67 25 34 28 713 
6 Freight and Shipping ......5:s:sscsessccsccsoeoss-csonensncsesorssseceerenccssese 86 81 85 70 83 82 82 95} 101) 107 
7'| Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ..........ccsccscecsseserereeeserere 26 26 23 18 24 19 16 25 24 21 
76I All other current receipts 00... .ceseseesssereee a i3 94 83 65 81 80 78 105} 106) 104 
12 Total Current Receipts. ............:..ccccscsssssseeteetecesssesecenenenees 1, 170] 1, 425] 1, 504| 1, 392] 1, 108] 1, 306) 1, 424} 1, 398| 1, 233) 1, 462] 1, 605) 1,539 
B Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ...........ssssesesceeeeeecersserarecers 1, 002] 1, 161] 1,053) 994] 923/1,068) 941} 984] 971) 1, 148) 1, 163} 1, 258 
4 Travel CXPEnditures ..........resscscssccssosccsreresesseceecensenssarenesoressoee 95] 124 718 65} 102} 134 88 78| 119) 156 96 
5 Interest and GiVIdENGS <. .i.c.coc.csccccesetecsonsconcecocnsercnescosncsesacsresnss 102 83} 133 88 94 85) 156} 121; 108 93) 155 
6 Freight and SHipping) :.c..csc.ccosavccsccscsece-cecssseosocsoarssecceresensie=ossse 106} 107 92 70 93 99 94 77 106) 110) 115 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds... 22 23 25 21 Zo 25) PAS 22 24 28 27 
.9 Official CONtTIDUTIONS ...........ccevecescccsscacscsesecsorerevesscncessscasesvese 10 3 2 4 2 2 3 5 4 8 7 
i All other current payMents. ..............-cccccssesssscsscecsrecesseorseesses 123 126 116} 114 119 118} 128 133 127 136} 136 
12 Total Current Payments ..............csscscccessssscerecersreeeeseenseers 1, 356) 1, 619] 1, 519} 1, 440) 1, 285) 1, 501) 1, 404 1, 478] 1, 407| 1, 636) 1, 694) 1, 794 
Balance on Merchtandise Trade .........ccccsssccesscosssoseresseeresessnerase - 84/2 48/+ 241+ 50). 5Sii- 75/4 62/4 78)- “4|- SOc 36} _ 118 
e 
Balance on Other Transactions, Excluding BQ ...........eseee = 92\- 136)- 36|— 96) 122) —.118)\2, 89) 2e055|) Seles) e120) 45/2130 
Officia] Contributions ..........cscccssesssersenssccessescssesecnssessssssccosacecs 2 MONS 10s ole [ts ale ele Bhi Sie, Ol) 4) ae | ena 
Cc Current Account Bal ane ...........:c:cscssecscssscscrsecesssenenscenenesennens | - 186|- 194)- 15) - 48) - 177) - 195) + 20) - 80] - 174) . 174. 89) _ 255 
D Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: : 
1 Direct investment in Canada ..:...ccccsssssecccsessssssccesesessoseess + 109} + 97} + 106) + 114) + 93) + 98) + 177 4124/+ 87] + 111) +\101)+ 111 
2 Direct investment abroad 22 Ailes £20leu aller Sle A eS) 2 S0lk— = 229) ro eS y- nO) amet omnes 
Canadian Securities: 
3 TTAde AN OULSCANGING ISSUCS .c..cccdetesesscccecsrececesesesenccareevaees + 10) - °35)- 5} - 1}+ 16)/+ 281+ I+ 18)- 31) 4+ - 21\ 4 23m 
4 INGW IS SUCE! cope sesarassccestecesceocscesussdenssaustasecarcsscctnnensasosnscscessitaas 60| + 14] + 132} + 177/ + 93) + 36] + 25) + 109)/+ 29 + 16/4 12 
5 Retirements ... Sole. 19- I9- 2é6l= Wlia 47) = (54/5 [85a Gaels eo 
Foreign Securities: 
6 Trade-in OUtStAaNndINE ISSUCS \,..iccecercencactecPevscorevesecscucssocesves ee, Dire) Sie Pee eo) eee 4 ice Sie tvs ae 5] ay G2, C8licet 4 
7 ING WH ISSUCS eotevslccessucrerscchoromssbenverecstenencvanscenccncsnc ostesesconscdsone - Au ea| r= A SPP1O| = Oihee S26 Sl tel = tbl ter Li) vee eemces 
8 RREbIT@MOCNUS i cers se.ctecesesoresansronecssorentcassasnescvarssedocsonversesessavartien “te wl - = - - - —|+ 2+ 3 —|/+ 14 - 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
10 Repay ment of poSt-War lOANS .......bescssssececesseeseesesecerecenees ce Ales bit = 24s 2) tI Sit 26 = |) 9 10) te, 2 2 
11 Repayment of war loans... Pecerepetenansedevecentene teases 22 eae ieee Se ae Sc WES 8+ Wt Be +e 8 
14 }. Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners.............. + 444+ 20) - TH- 11)- 1+ 13 + 10] + 28] + 30) + 391 4+ 6 + 14 
16 Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange Dy 
o (CANCLEASE) AMIGUS)) cacocscccoccscosntestece:tuseegncathcascstecyeoucsscescnscacans +16) + Gill = 35-0934) = 4) = Ble SB: 45|\cpsT dee oG 07) ees 
17 |? Other capital MOVEMENES ...........cccscccocssssnssvessnsvecccorssessscsesenens = Fool + 41] - 14i- 129|'- 62i'+ 92) 35) <1 23) 7 We 227 1) ee 
Vo 5, Wein 
ae ‘ 7 4 
E Net Capital Movement 0....0.::..5.cc.cecessecnsncectsocasocsccsoscssvacsecaconsess + 186) + 194) + 15| + 48 + 177/ +195) - 20) + 80) + 174) +174 + 89 + 255 
Notes: Hy WAS 2iz Le t2) 2, ; : bo qq ig. 
Quarterly totals in the account with all countries will not add to annual totals since Mutual Aid to NATO countries is not distrubuted by quarters. 
A-G For other notes applicable to this Table see notes to Table I. =] 
) \ o q 
| aa A 
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tries and Areas, 1953-1955 


| B. BETWEEN CANADA AND, THE UNITED STATES 
| 1955! 


1953 1954 
| Account ince + T 
| No I | I Ill ] IV I if Il Ill th IV I ma ir Ill | IV 
ae t-; +—| j++ ++ 
| A Current Receipts: 
| 1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) oie G htc teehee doe 590} 629] 612] 627] 543 595] 597/ 620] 580/] 647 670} 701 
3 Gold production available for CXDONG cake cca elle 48 37 30 29 35 43 39 38 39 39 37 40 
4 or EX DOMME Oar set cree ratte nucle te cede. 24 52] 165 41 22 52] 164 45 24 58} 172 49 
& aptcrect And @iwidends 21 Fike Os Sy, te 22 16 19 44 13 15 19 22 13 20 Ppl 28 
6 mrevene ond ehipniig hy... he i abe ed 37 44 42 41 36 41 47 45 41 49 53 56 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ HUNGS a rek eres. see ee, 8 11 11 11 8 12 12 10 8 iI) 14 11 
11 All other current TE COID ts seems ba sore Aon. eee 51 58 aid 67 50 54 64 65 59 85 85 85 
12 Total Current Receipts 0...0.0.0..ccsscsscsssssescseeeeeseeececce., 780| 847/ 956! 860] 707 812; 942; 845] 764] 910 1,052/ 970 
‘iB Current Payments: 
i} Merchandise imports (adjusted) atc cot tes. oe ae 759| 841] 742} 704] 679| 767 654} 700} 723] 833] 826] 898 
, 2 AEG? © 290 UCT ana ne a 60 79| 105 63 55 83/ 110 ee 66 99h i222) 76 
5 RS a ee: oe ee ce, 68 88 63) 115 69 78 64} 134 102 89 74] 128 
6 Be AG iy OOUBMIDDING Oana. teen Mh ces oes kaa 54 86 84 72 48 70 74 69 52 76 79 80 
| Inheritances and emigrants’ fUNdS oo.ccceccccccccccseeoe... 18 18 19 19 18 18 20 19 18 18 21 21 
11 AM other current payment9 c..cccscsssssoececssesnssssessscéeoeecsoca 64 4163 15 718 74 81 77 80 81 83 85 87 
12 Total Current Payments 220.0....00.cccccccccssscsssssscssceeeeeeeeeecs.. 1, 023 |1, 185] 1,088 /1,051/ 943 1,097} 999/ 1,074 |1, 042 /1, 198 1, 07/1, 290 
Cc Current Account Balance ...........ccccccccsccsssssscsessssssssssssseeseec.. - 243] + 338]- 132/- 191|- 236|- 285] - 57/- 229|- 278|- 288|- 155]|- 320 
d Capital Account: 
\ Direct Investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada wu... sscsscccseccccsesessecceccecc + 97)/+ 86/+ 871+ 76/+ 77/4 79|}+ 55)/+ 77/+ 46/+ 93/4 81/+ 86 
2 Direct investment abroad ......scsscscscscsccsssccccsccssssoscssssesessss > eh SP Giles Bali “Glo sys ASUS Fe alle 8/- 6/- 34 
Canadian Sercurities: 
3 Trade in outstanding issues oi... ccccsscsccsesccccsssssssc.., ae AO Me ley Greer gill aryl EG ES i=) 42s) aie. Sailae 5a 
4 Be Ee BUCS Nera iets eachs eat at AM eho el mekieee etic. +126/+ 58/+ 12/+126/+172/+ 82/+ 29)+ 16/+ 96/+ 12/+ 91/4 10 
| 33 BRU O WOM ES Sh rots a stan cs scat ihrastes dl Svatinloncc ie dudes = 2S Glo Bis ible stile Gol. “ai. Ozii-) S3il= S5)/=) 13 18 
Foreign Securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues o............ccecccsecccccocccsssssssssss.., no Rae Ehlers Ailes erly aay le Zee Dit) 1S i+ dle 7) |e 
7 LOCO. IES een let ORE ae a ED j= l= 7 sole Ws “ala rata wot es 
8 RENE La ae. fey 1 Oe i Ae ed + 1 - - - -f - age Gp a a) = n=. = 
f 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners ............ FVI4 FO l= SUS 10il= “sii qoills 2 12;+ 11/+ 40/+ 2/4 13 
16 Change in official] holdings of gold and U.S. dollars (in- 
CICSSe) sUUNUS) Cae ew i sae he ee | hose oe + LS) + “94 — 87 il< SoOll= sill- 36 35)- 42] 4 70/- 58/- 6/4 36 
17 Sener capital movements  y.c.c2i..<hcssseisicccdaysoecdepesessostece,.ocs.. -100}+ 30/- 34}/- 119/- 54/+ g1/- 24/4 5}/+ 44/+ 64/- 53/+ 73 
Net Capital Movement ..0...0..ccccccsscsssssscssssssseseeeeeeecc. +129|+ 143/- 10/- 18/+ 168/+159/- 51] + 1/+147/+ 81/- 15/+192 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of International Payments with Principal Countries 


and Areas, 1953-1955 
C. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


/ Account 


1955? 


Current Receipts: 
Merchandise exportsS (Adjusted) ...........ssseescesseeseereeeteeeeeesene 
Travel Expenditures ...........sscccccessssnsserecsccercesccnecseeesnsecessoneeons 
Interest and dividends .0........ccecssessesseeseeeeesececereceserenecnasees 
Freight and Shipping .............c:ccsscscsseeereesersrsensenerescessenssenee 
Inheritances and immigrants’ fUNdS ...........:ccesceeseseeeeeseeeees 


All other current reCeipts .1...........cscscccsesercccsscscecsnerecorsseeneees 


Total Current Receipts ...................:cccceceeseseeereneeeeseeeeenaee 


Current Payments: 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) ..............scccsecceesseeesseeeneeeeeteee 
TYAVE] CXDENGICUPES osccsscrsesrscccesenccnccsscessccnesusersaysocacsessagsseses 
Interest and Gividends .....0......:csccssscerseesctersnesersvenceeeccsenesens 
Freight and Shipping..................-s:ssccsesssecensanareseressesseceresonenene 
Inheritances and emigrants’ fUNS ° 00.0.0... eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


All other Current PAY MENUS) ci..ccc.cssacccovsacnscevcscrnscoapncetancvoncerse 


Total Current Payments ................:::cccscessscseesenseceeeeeeenene 


Current Account Balance ...............:.cccccceesceeeereceeeseeseeeeneeaeeenene 


Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
Direct investment in Canada ..............ccssscscssssernsessceesners 
Direct investment abroad .........ccssscccsssessasscnseseerseersnseonesece 
Canadian Securities: 
Trade in outstanding iSSUeS .............cccccsscsoncccnrcccsserenenees 
ING WLISSWCS li ecirecesocesvercnesoantandcvsatonerecasessbacecnsensaccsnadennsesenatced 
FREGITC MOIS cero se teonece-ncavtecakesthnccesgaterencncnasecnaesmucetcs<saxenpstneeae 
Foreign Securities: 
Trade in outstanding ISSUCS —.....csscccsss.savecsscancssocccacvssenseese 
ING WSS UGS ire oxsvcxpenencraavandausat=conacianpencnssavemaredn+senedexnersanandoakes 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
Repayment of post-war loans ........ccscsscessecsseescereenseeseenee 
Repayment of war LOANS. sy..c.ccccecoscssccsusrsvssarsovevsnsaressuctatne 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners ...........: 
Change in official holdings of sterling (increase, minus) 


OUlerCapltal MOVEMENT: vcrccstccercccccsscseucendsesanasenescassarermnerenens 


Net Capital, Movement oo. :<s:csscecc.sscesetecetonssveceeosensnverssssocssccsscepens 


Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers ....................:c0:cccs0e 


Total Financing of Current Account Balance (item C) ........ 


152 


+47 


136 


199 


59 


13 


14 


93 


166 


23 


12 


oOo fF Oo TI 


17 


40 


- 40 


68 


17 
14 


a wa 4 


26 


94 


+ 


257 


108 


33 


10 


58 


166 


1 4 5 
3 2 2 
21 23 24 
4 6 5 


141) 150} 1% 


82\+ 97\+ T1 


29|+ 13|+ 12 


10/3 lites 


T\+ 8 |+ 7 
19|- 17 |+ a 
1|]+ = 2|- 1 


57|+ 44]+ 177 


16/+ 41|+ 99 


98|- 138)- 170 


264 


108 


173 


91 


12 


153 | 


CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 4] 
TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of International Payments with Principal Countries 
and Areas, 1953-1955 
D. BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
1953 1954 1955" 
| Account T = T is r if 7 a T Tr 
| No I II Il Iv. I II Il IV I II Ill IV 
g aE ale I } i { IL { | 
| Rest of the Sterling Area: 
A 1 MONCHAMESE EMOTES Ii e.cutn ee be Ace 60 74 66 51 39 58 53 56 55 65 75 58 
| O Mencumentrecciptsimame tin neater tt nenee 9 10 11 15 15 12 10 12 15 15 15 19 
| 12 potaliCumentiReceipts! ates semis 69 84 17 66 54 70 63 68 70 80 90 reall 
Bil METChAandis etimpOrs icons hes ener a ane ores 28 48 49 47 30 02 33 48 38 59 58 56 
Otter curcentipayments) ae ee. ne ee ee t2 14 Yi 8 9 6 4 9 11 9 14 12 
12 Total CurrentiPayments xe. te ect 40 62 56 55 39 58 57 57 49 68 72, 68 
es Current Account Balance ..2....00000..0 ccc ceescssecessssseesceseeeeseses + 29/+ 22/+ 20/+ 11/+ 15]/+ 12/+ 6+ aa]+ Z1\+ 12/+ 18/+ 9 
| 
Nom-Sterling Area Overseas Countries: 
A 1 MET CHAN GIS Cie XPOMS ere cscs ee ane Sees ectseacisceteweacg eel te, 149 219 205 214 156 187 re 193 149 185 183 192 
Ouberscumentteceiptsie sn: rem anes meee fy en 20 46 33 36 PAS} 44 at 35 27 40 34 36 
12 otaliCurentReceiptsae te weal ee nue 169/ 265} 238] 250] 181] 231] 199 228/ 176) 225) 217/ 228 
B 1 Merchandise dmportsess. sts: safc ecto aude deeslesctiu toe aceoed oc ce de, 136 145 136 118 139 141 144 122 157 169 196 
| Odieticurrentipay ments mtr sae en ee yn wen 29 37 41 41 42 44 55 54 lave! 63 71 67 
| 12 Hoval CurrentiRavments cen ese ieee et 141) 173} 186] 177] 160! 183] 196 198) 175] 220; 240] 9263 
IC Current Account Balance .....0...0....ecccceccccescseecsessseeosseecseeecssn. + 28)/+ 92)+ 52/+ 73+ 21/+ ag i+ Sit esOhy Ak | Site: yeaa. ay 
Ic Current Account Balance with Above Areas.......................... + ST/+ 114/+ Ti+ 84/+ 36/+ 6ol+ ol+ 4a1/+ 22\+ 17/- 5/- 26 
0) Capital Account: 
| 
Direct Investment: 
} 
et Direct investment in Canada .........ccccccescceccssssescoceooccose.s-.. PS ae Sl teezo eae Sie Sle tale gole oR le 8i+ 13 
i) Directanvestment abrosd.... eee dee ile Nis) ales Dien BONean 94 |e 5]- 5] - 2 Sarasa 
Canadian Securities: 
} 3 Trade in outstanding isSues ooo... ecccccecccccccsesseesseeeeecss.. + 3/+ Olt 5/4 5/+ 4l+ agl+ ait 3l+ 1/4 12) 4 ee 
4 INC WS SUCS ont has. iced UR Oe cts, ek oe eos Le WG Alls eer (OES tiles 2;+ 4/+ 14/+ 5/i+ 1 
5 RVEURCIMCNLS easacrsn acerca tee ee ee - 2 it PES 5lics Me ON DiI) IS) =e eS - 
Foreign Securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues o.oo... cceccccssccsseescosceoeecccsss., - -l- 1 _ ahi 1 = == lcd aol alow eel = 
ef NC MELSS UES etc ft te Te ete ha cc nt ie SOO rats rele © Paes Ae Sean Pe eS. eit le aya =| Nom 
8 ECC MIONLS yee ater. tte caw, - - = ~ - - Sate mal ree eit anid = 
10} Repayment of post-war loans by Government of Canada.. |+ 2/+ 11 Sinn One Pale SEL iae elie ple 413) 10 2 2 
4 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners ............ rues SDs a OIE ge) =i =O ees o || soit wet a teh athe we Alico eS 
AT) Other capital movement .ocscceccccoscseseceeeeseecece. ie a ty Sa eee tt = 18] = abo git “tal eagle 
| 
Net Capital Movement 0000000000... cccccccccsscccssecsessecbessecceseeceseeccce, + 10/+ 3) - 2/+ 32/- 8i+ 26/+ Sit+ a2ai/+ aal+ s2i+ 5i+ 1 
tere eeweeereee v3 25 
enews a 26 


1, Subject to revision. 
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TABLE V. Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends 1926-1955 
(exclusive of short-term commercial indebtedness and blocked currencies) 
(Billions of dollars) 


Item ie 1952 iar bes 19558 
iz baa 
Canadian Liabilities (Foreign Capital Invested in Canada): } 
Direct investments VIII, 1X .........c.ccccccesseeeeeteceeeenseceeeeeceeeteesnenee 1.8 | 2.4] 2.4] 2.3| 2.7| 2.8] 3.0|°3.3] 3.6] 4.0) 4.5 5.2 6.0) (Ger 
Government and municipal bonds VIL.. ean Merely led teal een paleGe | dred: lke Or htrrSo eas Dede\ezr0 2.1 2.0 
Other portfolio investments VIII ............ 9.5 | 3-2| 3.0] 2.6) 2.4.) 2.5.) 2.4) 2.3 DARA ee Bieta (aH! 2.9 3.0 
Income accumulating investment funds . ee - - _ - - - _ - - - - — — 0.1 
Miscellaneous investments VIII .............--c::ccseseeeseeseeseeserseetsres 0.3) 0.3) 0.3 0.3] 0.3| 0.3] 0.3] 0.3/0.3] 0.3) 0.4 0.44] 0.5] 0.6 
Total non-resident long-term investment in Canada VU, VIII | 6.0 | 7.6] 7.4 6.9 | 7.1 | 7.2 | 7.2 | 7.5] 8.0 | 87) 9.5 10.4 11.5 | 12.5 
Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets abroad ............. a 2 2 | O42 |) O22) 10.3 1 0e3' | 053") 05311 0..3)5.0.4 0.4 0.6 0.6 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents .............. ee 2 2 2 | 0.3] 0.3] 0.4] 0.3] 0.3| 0.4] 0.6] 0.4] 0.3 0.3] 0.3 
Canadian short-term assets of IMF and IBRD ........----:es+ - - - - - = 10535 Oo3)| Os 3 nOles, pe Oeoul none OLSEN oee 
Gross Liabilities 6.4; 8.0| 7.7| 7.4| 7.6] 7.8 | 8.1} 8.4| 89 9,9| 10.6 |11.4 | 12.6| 13.6 
United States....... 3.5|4.9| 4.7| 4.5] 5.4] 5.7] 5.7 | 6.0} 6.4] 7.1 7.9 | 8.5 9.5] 10.3 
United Kingdom WaT Oso Ors) QeGul8n)) Led | bem ieee Les 2.0 |) A dilk250 DQ Beate 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD ..........:::cssceceeeeeteteeeetees 0.2/0.2] 0.2] 0.3] 0.4] 0.4] 0.7] 0.7] 0.7 0.8 0.8} 0.9 L035) 10 
Canadian Assets (Canadian Capital Invested Abroad): 
Direct investments XI ......-..2:-.c--:c-s-ceseeecseseseenee 0.4/0.4] 0.4] 0.7] 0.7] 0.8 | 0.8 | 0.8 | 0.9 1.0) 1.2] 1.3, Web y TE a thals, 
Portfolio investments XI | 0.51 0.81 0.9 | 0.7] 0-6] 0.6 10.6)) 0.6) 0.6 0.6) 0.6] 0.8 05971) O09 
Government of Canada loans and advances X1..............-.- an = - - S| ONT) Lod |) LB) Le Gi e2eOnl 2. Onto) eles 1.8 Leg 
Government of Canada subscriptions to IMF and IBRD 3 - - - - - — |0.4| 0.4] 0.4/0.4] 0.4] 0.4 0.4) 0.4 
Total Canadian long-term investments abroad .................--- 0.9/1.3 | 1.3} 1.4 | 2.0| 2.7 | 3.6| 3.6 | 4.0 4.0} 4.1] 4.4 4.5| 4.6 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreignex- 
CHANGE) VI! Lec-cece-cucsvensers se RU Gn ecectee casa Seeuteetes or ecnatesemereemeser 2 2 2 WNOe5 | Vet! W841 065)| LO te 2) U9) esa ches esa te oD 
Other Canadian short-term assets abroad 3 3 3 OCLs - = Ost Oc kane Oe tap Os 0.3) 0.4 
Gross ASSES .........0:.-ccccencceeececoeseeseenscssceeecesesssanerssnceraeceneesnses 1.3} 1.5] 1.4] 1.9| 3.8] 4.0 | 4.1 | 4.7 5.2|5.9| 6.0 4 6.6] 6.9 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign ex- 
Change... fe SIE Poi cteeasczvactecesestes - = SOS de Teo Osa beO i) Lee | Leo os 1.8 Testi Ales) 
United States!.... 0.710.9| 0.8) 0.9] 0.9 | 0.8 | 0.8 | 0.8 pee aes ESC ator 2.0 2.2 
United Kingdom .......sseeeeees Ost ost) =o) Osta Oewal Lee) pled. Uao 6 PIG) | Looks Pedi ken 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD........-.-..::::sseeeeeeeerteeees 0.5|0.5| 0.6] 0.4| 0.5) 0.7 | 1.3] 1.4) 1.3 Los Les ss LoAa) oie 
4 
Canadian Net Internationa] Indebtedness: 
Net Liabilities ..............c-ccececcecceceeeeseeseereeeeneensensnecenenecenensensess 5.1/6.5 | 6.3] 5.5|3.9| 3.8) 4.0] 3.7 3.7|4,0| 4.6] 5.0 6.0| 6.7 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign ex- ! 
CHANGE .ceccegecsssonccccassersreressnnserenssen AES A ence recone eroisearet - - — |}-0.5+1.7 |- - -1.0 |-1.2 |- - - - - - 
United States? ee. 
United Kingdom?! ooo 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD 


N.B.As above figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. Roman numerals indicate tables in which furth 


detai] appears. 
Exclusive of Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 


uF 

2. Not available. 

3. Not available; net external assets of the Chartered Banks of Canada amounted to $370 millionin 1926, $180 millionin 1930, and $91 millionin 1% 
4, : 
a 


New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 
Preliminary estimate. 


General note applicable to all statistics of fareign investments in Canada 


Common and preference stocks are included at book (equity) values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing companies, bonds and debe 
are valued at par, liabilities in foreign currencies being converted into Canadian dollars at the original par of exchange. 
Investments in Canadian companies have been classified according to principal activities in Canada.-Investments in exploration and development | 
petroleum by companies engaged in refining and production of petroleum products are therefore included in the manufacturing group. ; 
Investments in Canada shown as owned by residents of the United States and the United Kingdom include some investments held forresidents ofol)| 


countries. 


A dash (—) means ‘‘nil’’ or less than $0.5 million. 
For more detailed treatment see ‘‘Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926- 1954’’. 


TABLE VI. Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars!, 1950-1955 
(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


At end of 


1,653.4 1,787.2 1,845.3 1,827.2 


Mar Cha orccsece-k oonceetoss eaceuestpuntcancateanedncepadencsenasssevacnasnnnente= 1,192.2 

DULG crc eactas ese e ec toene anes cab cssazanh san endgertsnannsaneet scemmarmeean *a(ce 1,255.4 1,683.0 1,827.7 1,750.1 1,863.3 
September ..........ccccessesccseeseecseseseesenseeresseeensenesnenerenssesses 1,789.6 1,610.1 1,855.6 1,787.3 1,898.6 
DeCOMDED .......0:..2ecceeececescsenreesnceensececrcesececubancnnrsernaneeences 1,741.5 1,778.6 1,818.5 1,942.6 


1. Gold, United States dollars and short-term securities of the United States Government held by the Exchange Fund Account and other Govern 
accounts, and net holdings of the Bank of Canada. 
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TABLE VI. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1930-1954 
Classification by Type of investment 
(millions of dollars) 


A. Owned by all Non-Residents B, Owned by United States 


Long Term Investments in Canada 


by types of Investment eta iar ae ail ri ri le i ir 
ieee leant 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 1954 1930 | 1945 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
; ae — T if 4 + + a= 
; . 
2mmment securities: 
yminion ...... es 682 726 | 1,141 |1,013 858 744 659 440 682 | 1,009 887 737 608 515 
‘ovincial ae 592 624 565 771 816 930 964 517 574 525 732 782 886 914 
inicipal ae 432 312 256 319 354 413 433 248 194 212 279 316 376 393 
Sub-total 1,706 | 1,662 | 1,962 |2,103 | 2,028 | 2,087] 2,056 1,205 |1,450 |1,746 |1, 898 | 1,835 |1,870 |1, 822 
ifacturing: 
Meme DOH TOG UCES |... ca cscsc as ccceeccenzecbescecasctes 208 268 338 366 382 426 449 123 199 252 277 286 325 342 
imal products .... oe 50 61 71 74 83 89 95 44 47 61 64 17) 78 82 
) ites ear Be 49 83 111 117 Val tys 115 121 26 41 57 61 61 59 62 
yod and paper products ee 586 455 655 715 769 837 937 489 383 528 567 619 680 773 
yn and products ............ - 262 319 505 530 623 699 023 233 297 463 492 580 649 669 
m-ferrous metals ... 125 274 385 463 599 694 722 118 209 316 367 480 543 567 
in-metallic minerals ... 138 163 364 482 538 606 695 132 148 329 455 499 538 622 
emicals and allied pro 122 169 263 297 339 366 402 89 124 200 227 259 276 293 
scellaneous manufactures ... = 33 37 62 70 87 93 116 33 34 54 oT 60 66 719 
— srrtettettesessessesseenessesasseesesneseeeeseee 11,573 | 1, 829 | 2,754 (3,114 | 3,537 | 3,925 | 4,260 1,287 |1,482 |2,260 |2,567 |2,916 |3,214 |3,489 
RPMI AL SIUC LETTS oo ateey s s5nnseceicsacecssnedscocenoe 334 403 631 815 | 1,076 | 1,422 | 1,656 255 322 549 723 O76) dol ie oes 


.c utilities: 


1,429 | 1,420 | 1,418 832 720 675 656 644 620 624 
639 680 726 522 375 448 490 550 590 625 


2,068 | 2,100 | 2,144 |1,354 |1,095 |1,123 |1,146 1,194 |1,210 |1,249 


iandising tsacags ct ged ctsesuabed covaseces seswakceveueis 203 226 330 388 447 530 577 138 164 230 270 317 388 418 
a PS ULC UULONS socistrssace ceteeatect sete os 543 525 DUS 595 648 776 | 1,066 251 285 362 353 395 484 696 
enterprises Penance Whe ted abes dschtcuctces suai Pacdevases 82 70 98 120 133 151 149 76 62 88 106 116 130 124 
‘Maneous AINVESUMCMUS: sosecccc-eees-eventccsck 295 284 320 328 447! 467 561 94 130 190 195 2491) 257 302 
Total Investment .......-..--:ce-.-cssesescsseeeears ie 614 [7.08 8,661 | 9,474 | 10,384 |11,458 |12,469 |4, | 4, 990 | 6,548 | 7,258 | 7,998 | 8, 868 | 9, 622 
| a 
} 
] C. Owned by United Kingdom D. Owned by all Other Countries 
| = ie 7) r Fvaaele 
1930 | 1945 i 1950 | 1951 | 1952 1953 1954 1930 | 1945 | 1950 1951 | 1952 1953 | 1954 
aot | {- 75 zl $$; —__ 
| 
mment securities: 
Minion .......... 235 - 82 70 68 79 71 7 44 50 56 53 57 73 
'vincial . 69 45 39 38 32 36 38 6 5 1 1 2 8 12 
iicipal . : 182 112 42 38 36 35 35 2 6 2 2 2 2 5 
"21 DUT cee os oan 486 157 163 146 136 150 144 15 55 53 59 57 67 90 
acturing: 
Beet OLCHTE OGUCUS).<...ccssescco<o-cnetoeccas-ectctoeesc 84 66 80 80 88 93 98 1 3 6 9 8 8 9 
‘mal products .. ee 5 6 5 5 5 5 6 1 8 5 5 6 6 7 
(E15 oe 22 38 50 52 og 53 55 1 4 4 4 4 3 4 
)d and paper products ees 95 64 119 138 140 146 150 2 8 8 10 10 11 14 
| and products .......... alee 24 12 34 28 31 37 37 5 10 8 10 12 13 17 
\\-ferrous metals ..... 3 6 64 65 91 113 142 146 1 1 4 5 6 9 9 
\-metallic minerals ............ 6 13 31 24 33 35 35 - 2 4 3 6 33 38 
’micals and allied products . 32 36 53 60 68 a 94 1 9 10 10 12 13 15 
‘cellaneous manufactures .. eee - 2 vi 12 26 26 36 - 1 1 1 1 1 1 
JIE SCENTS Se uF Scciesasep tapee sense 274 301 444 490 556 614 657 12 46 50 oid 65 97 114 
i} 
PMA SIMOLULN G5, cccesstccueut-ncovieacoccoscudeasese 74 62 55 60 61 63 5) 5 19 on 32 39 44 59 
| 
> utilities: 
806 107 704 699 702 692 60 73 64 76 86 98 102 
90 69 56 55 57 65 12 29 30 29 34 33 36 
896 776 760 154 759 157 2 102 94 105 120 131 138 
‘andising 2egsdahoy Sate eee A Ree ore ee 61 57 90 103 112 122 136 4 5 10 15 18 20 23 
‘| 
cial TIS GL UULONIS Pec: coc cic.achcs esacvtes eeaeeeh ce 243 186 147 142 139 167 217 49 54 64 100 114 125 153 
EE eee 5 6 8] 10 12 16 20 1 2 2 4 5 5 5 
Mieous ANVGSUMONES occ ccvcseseccccssassep ac 171 85 65 65 114! 116 137 30 69 65 68 84! 94 122 
i 


spassnseacnvs canetanwaccpacttenta5 aa '|2, 766 |1, 750 


. New Series not strictly comparable with earlier years, 
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TABLE VIII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1930-1954 
Classification by Type of Security and Nature of National Ownership 
(millions of dollars) 


A. Owned by all Non-Residents B. Owned by United States 


Long-Term Investments in Canada =F T ——T 
1930 | 1945] 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 | 1954 | 1930 | 1945 | 1950 oe 1952 | 1952 


By Type of Assets 


Bonds and Debentures: 
Government and inunicipal y aa 1,662] 1,962) 2,193} 2,028 2,087| 2,056) 1, 205/1, 450] 1,746] 1,898] 1,835 | 1,87 
Steam Pall WAY Sve... .cecesco~snecccssadecctecsuocesencdesece-staceasroceactaccnses 843) 708] 676 644 619 604] 598} 495) 366) 335) 305 28) 


Other Corporatlom shies. proce: ccsceastaccensnssaasureraastecscensconscerarens 561} 627) 674 899 | 1,980} 1,151} 600; 414) 505) 542) 1749 90 
Stalo-toteal fo osvscccnctcteeue spss ccesweruscareosverech sckor<vesasnscieceueseasecuszs 3, 983] 3, 066] 3, 297| 3,453) 3,571 | 3,786) 3, 811)2,403| 2,359) 2, 617| 2,775) 2, 889 | 3,06 
Capital stock of Canadian Companies ...........c.secesesescereceee 2,856] 3,194] 4, 218] 4,742) 5,193 | 5,719} 6, 233]/1,832] 2,088) 3,044) 3,476] 3,829 | 4, 23 
Other corporationsassetec...csrien se seemeee-aecrttaretreleemreers 480| 548} 826] 951} 1,173 | 1,486) 1,747] 331) 413) 697] 812) 1,031 | 1,30 
Income accumulating investment trusts ...........::scceeeeeee - - — = e— = 117 = = = = = = 
Miscellaneous investments ...........scsesecececeseseceseseeeteseereseense 295} 284) 320) 328 447° 467 561 94] 130] 190] 195} 249% 25 
Total INVESUMeNbS oocceceeccec-ereceoonspasenessaeqsnerasamecnsasctseste 1, 614| 7,092) 8, 661| 9,474| 10,384 | 11,458] 12, 469) 4, 660 /4, 990| 6, 548) 7, 258) 7, 998 | 8, 86 


By Nature of National Ownership 


I, Direct Investments (controlled in country of ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 

SPOR TAL WAYS co soe cec nar tawncnpasseactnnexs cxacoummeKedanconoreeseceber 52 46 34 36 36 36 37 42 38 29 29 29 

OUNER COTPOTEULONES 2. iicsscecsccceseseeneovetarcsanpna-nnsabansausnuspar 357 281 348 346 499 580 606 294 254; 321 319 475 


aun 
po UI Rs 3 ate 


Sub-total 409| 327) 382) 382 535 616 643} 336) 292) 350) 348) 504 
Capital stock of Canadian companies ............:::::e0 1,543] 1,860] 2,784/3, 205] 3,541 | 3,951] 4,365] 1,330) 1,613) 2, 394) 2, 750) 3,022 | 3, 
Other corporation ASSeUS eae wezaenichaavadacueoa beets 475 526} 809 933) 1,144 1,436] 1,687 327 399| 682} 798/1,006 |1 


wo 


Total Direct Investments ................:c.:cceececeeeteeeee 2,427) 2, 713/3,975|4,520| 5,220 | 6,003) 6, 695) 1, 993) 2,304)3,426) 3, 896) 4,532 
Il, Government and Municipal Bonds 1............:.-0::-++- 1, 706/ 1, 662/1, 962|2,103| 2,028 | 2,087) 2,056) 1, 205] 1,450/1, 746) 1, 898) 1, 835 


IM, Other Portfolio Investments (not controlled in country 
of ownership) : 


Bonds and Debentures: 


aes Se gS 


Steam railways — controlled in Canada .................. 1,427| 795) 672] 637 605 580 564 556 457| 337 306 276 25 
— controlled in other countries .... 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 - - - = - — 
Other corporations — controlled in Canada ............ 421 220 214 239 291 369 413 301 P53 ETS 214 266 34 
— controlled in other countries 18 60 65 89 109 131 132 5 2 9 9 8 a. 
Sub-total ................00 Rs cetacdesdeel ¥-saqswcasatnehet cotenaecemea 1,868/1,077| 953) 968) 1,008 | 1,083} 1,112) 862) 617| 521) 529) 550 61 
Capital stock of Canadian companies: 
Companies controlled in Canada ............:ecceceseseceeees 1, 249|1,326/1,420| 1,518 1,622} 1,732} 484) 462) 635) 708; 784 85 
Companies controlled in other countries 85 108 117 134 146 136 18 13 15 18 23 2 
Other corporation assets ?: { 
Companies controlled in Canada ............:ceeeeseeeeeeeee 5 16 14 11 21 39 44 4 13 13 10 20 : 
Companies controlled in other countries ................ - 6 3 7 8 11 16 - 1 2 4 5 " 
Income accumulating investment trusts ................-. - - - - - _ 117 _ - = - — «| 
Total Other Porfolio Investments ..................-..-- 3,186] 2,433|2,404/2,523) 2,689 | 2,901) 3,157] 1,368] 1, 106) 1, 186) 1, 269/1, 382 1,53 


IV. Miscellaneous Investments: 


Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non- 3 | 
residents, private investment companies, ete. ...... 295| 284 320 328 4473 467 561 94 130} 190 195 249 2 


SUMMARY 
Te Direct NVestments yrcs-econecs-teecceacecsceces nantes neesesee et nanacace 2,427|2,713|3,975|4,520] 5,220 | 6,003] 6,695] 1,993) 2, 304! 3, 426) 3, 896) 4,532 5,20 
1,706/1,662/1,962]2,103} 2,028 | 2,087) 2,056] 1, 205/1,450/ 1,746) 1, 898/ 1,835 1,87 
III. Other portfolio investments .............:sscsssseceeerereceeeeeteee 3,186] 2,433] 2,404] 2,523} 2,689 | 2,901) 3,157] 1,368/ 1,106) 1, 186) 1, 269/1, 382 1,58 


II. Government and municipal bonds 


IV. Miscellaneous InVeStMeNnts .............0..-cceccsersscenenenenerore 295} 284} 320) 328 447° 467 561 94) 130; 190) 195) 249 a 
x 
Total Investments) (2-9 2c7..:.tsccscerecesocescectosnencctscouteess 7, 614| 7, 092) 8, 661| 9,474| 10,384 | 11,458] 12, 469) 4, 660) 4, 990) 6,548) 7, 258) 7, 998 | 8,8 
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TABLE VIII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1930-1954 
Classification by Type of Security and Nature of National Ownership 
(millions of dollars) 


C, Owned by United Kingdom D, Owned by all Other Countries 


45 


Long Term Investments in Canada 


1951 1952 | 1953 1954 


1930 | 1945 | 1950 


1930} 1945 | 1950 | 1951] 1952] 1953 


1954 


i 


| By Type of Assets 
1 Debentures: 

: 15 55 53 59 57 67 
21 32 32 32 32 32 
25 31 28 28 27 28 
61 118 113 119 | 116 127 


82 | 133 | 163 | 224 | 264 | 319 
15 32 24 29 38 43 


85 


30 69 65 68 843) 94 
{Investments..........ccccscsscsssesscsssscssssessessees. eRe 


2,766 | 1,750 | 1,748 | 1,776 | 1, 384 2,007 |2, 143 | 188 | 352 | 365 | 440 | 502 583 


By Nature of National Ownership 


Investments (controlled in country of owner- 
I 


and Debentures: 


42 61 81 | 127 | 144 | 185 


. 


nent and Municipal Bonds? ......ccsseeccsesseseece.-. 15 | 55] 53 | 59 | 571] 67 


| ortfolio Investments (not controlled in coun- 
| ownership): 


nd Debentures: 

_Tailways —controlled in Canada eeeeeces..-.-.... 
| —controlled in other countries .... 
| Corporations — controlled in Canada............ 
| — controlled in other countries 
NO ele ur a, 


istock of Canadian companies: 
nies Controlled in Canada........ccccecccscssesesesee 
tnies controlled in other countries .............. 


64 96 SAL 1ST eb) 
5 16 22 26 32 37 

rporation assets?: 

MMies Controlled in Canada.n.eccccccccsceccsescosess.. 

‘nies controlled in other countries gotieessteaes 


i} 
i Other Portfolio Investments...........0.0.c0c0. 101 167 166 186 | 217 237 
neous Investments: 


| 
te. mortgages, assets administered for 
sidents, private investment companies, etc, 


30 69 65 68 84 94 


SUMMARY 

SSUES eee ee 42 61 81 | 127 | 144] 185 
mt and municipal bonds 15 55 53 59 57 67 
folio investments .......-ssecsvesssessesosesessecceess, 101] 167] 166} 186 ah 237 
PEOUSIMNVESEENES: 6.6.5.0.d-cc:c¢csncsscsceeectedle-occxcs 30 69 65 68 84 94 
| Investments SaURUSaNENEMOLSNopsEsectvontapeesssnauvosiicasares 2,766 | 1,750 | 1,748 188 | 352 | 365 | 440 | 502 | 583 


‘division of Government of Canada, provincial and municipal see Table VII. 
ludes net assets of unincorporated branches and other long term investments, 
Series not strictly Comparable with earlier years, 


122 


220 

90 
272 
122 


704 
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TABLE IX. Foreign Direct Investment! in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1930-1954 
Classification by Type of Business 
(millions of dollars) 
i A. Owned by all Non-Residents B. Owned by United States 
Direct Investment in Canada 
a 1930 1945 | eee 1951 we | 1953 | 1954 | 1930 sas T ase 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
oe 
Manufacturing: 
Wegetable products cccsecer..cceserencsnccosecesneranssvass 165 200 268 |. “291 317 353 377 94 140 193 214 232 263 
WADA mel | PLOGUCLS Sax.ccecrke Vavesceeecesaecestenarccaccreecersasc 42 47 64 66 73 17 83 38 44 58 60 66 70 
LONGUS: ea ie wesesancvcenvncaphecwsnnncbadsevanesveusenewswaawecses 33 56 80 86 87 85 93 20 28 42 46 46 43 
Wood and paper products. .........seseseceseceeeeeeseees 378 348 538 564 610 682 764 334 316 446 454 499 560 
TROW SANG PKOGUCES macs ceececgesceece-sncchaseancaaessavsorerses 203 277 442 467 548 617 639 199 272 420 451 528 591 
Non-fer4rouS Metals ..........ccsceccssessssnsessnsessenrsnreeee 116 211 322 375 486 541 565 113 203 311 362 473 519 
Non-metallic minerals?...........scsecscssseessssesseeses 129 137 327 445 494 557 640 126 133 307 428 469 505 
Chemicals and allied products .........:::sesese 102 144 230 257 295 317 383 86 118 194 219 250 266 
Miscellaneous manufactures ..........:-:seeeeeeeeeeeee 31 33 60 68 85 on 113 31 31 53 56 59 65 
ST Obst Soeecasevansesesccsorewsenesee ts canwah ope pevesqreeecmescnenee 1,199 | 1,453 | 2,331 | 2,619 | 2,995 | 3,320 | 3,657 |1,041 | 1,285 | 2,024 | 2,290 | 2,622 | 2, 882 
Mining and! Smelting mecccrecscesscscacones-acacessncsceearesenac= 237 277 476 627 850 | 1,129 | 1,300 210 255 453 603 825 | 1,103 
LUNE GES eeesee errr are necks -asceectes arsvsestnorssncassscrensen oe) 450 376 399 412 404 436 467 423 359 379 392 382 414 
Merch nid ising evccnccsostaseececesscescratecatccavenescneyesesev=szer 173 208 313 372 431 471 506 122 153 219 259 306 336 
Pinancial institutionss:-ccc-cec:pseccoscesnercv=erneeetesceess 304 339 364 378 417 506 626 | 136 198 267 253 289 349 
OGher OnberpEelsesacacceee otecweee-cusetesecves serene rencercane- 64 60 92 112 123 141 139 61 54 84 99 108 122 
LTO 9 aeceseoseeceecoee aise eB ree beatceeb ore eopar oreo ss 2,427 | 2, oe 3,975 |4,520 |5, eet 6,003 | 6,695 |1, 993 | 2, 304 [gets (eee 4,532 | 5,206 
C, Owned by United Kingdom Mi D. Owned by all Other Countries 
—- == far ass Se 
1930 145 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1930 | 1945 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
a | alee aaa 
Manufacturing: 
Weg etable products circ ccentecerenestnc-perdentncevsucerseesne 71 60 74 714 82 86 92 - = 1 3 3 
Aninali products <2. ce pasta oucdnct oct 3 3 3 3 cy Tags 4 1 - 3 3 4 
BE OXI OS vere caecasecteeceeceere erst anatateesnscerenevmeecenerest ’ 13 26 36 38 39 41 44 - 2 2 2 2 
Wood and paper products .........cescsceseeeeeeeeeereees 44 30 92 109 111 121 121 - 2 - 1 - 
TOM ANA) PLOGUCUS: cieccnessncsctonnncvencascusqcsusssacesereors 3 4 20 14 15 21 23 1 1 2 2 5 
Non-ferrous Metal sicc..csc--.cccedccnassncsusssnessccnsdnvenne> 3 8 9 10 8 15 19 - - 2 3 5 
Non-metallic mimerals ............cccsesessesseeeseeeseeee 3 4 19 17 25 27 26 - - 1 - - 25 
Chemicals and allied products .........::sssescesee 15 19 28 30 36 42 92 1 7 8 8 9 
Miscellaneous manufactures ............:::sseeseeseee- - 2 7 12 26 26 36 = = = = = c= 
BE Te roe ecer ene gy AoC Ca OR OS OMe Tee LT 155 156 288 307 345 382 457 3 12 19 22 28 56 
Mining and SMC]tiNg ......0.c...:.-sscsssacontscorsenssererransnee 26 22 19 19 18 17 20 1 - 4 5 7 
UUUGATECL GS cence ccc etc tuneecaveatonsseeseperterce ses darestavantueres 27 16 16 16 16 16 15 - 1 4 4 6 
Merchandising xisicivtscccsscsvsveocescs<cecethcercscncatmncaanncvcree 48 51 84 98 107 117 130 3 4 10 15 18 
Pnanciall INSUCUtLONS soc-cececssescssceoncceoncenenesonvessones 133 98 54 48 47 65 94 35 43 43 717 81 92 
Other enterpriS@s (sisccccocvsncesyocssreesse<eces-cunasadnacanasen 3 5 7 9 11 15 19 - 1 1 4 4 
Sie 612 135 42 61 81 127 144 185 


1. Direct investment covers investment in branches, subsidiaries, and controlled companies; the figures are part of the totals in Tables VII and 
2. Investments in exploration and development of petroleum by companies enga 


cluded in the non-metallic minerals item of manufacturing. 


ged principally in refining and the production of petroleum produc 


~———_ —- 
7 al 


ee a a 
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TABLE X. Number of Canadian Concerns Controlled Abroad!, End of 1954 
Classification by Countries of Ownership and types of Business 

i 

L Controlled in United States Controlled in United Kingdom Controlled in Other Countries 

; lf rl i T T 
Type of Business Subsidiaries | Unincor- Total Subsidiaries Unincor- Total Subsidiaries | Unincor- 
or Controlled} porated mince Oe Controlled porated N 2, ; or Controlled| porated Total 

| Companies | Branches Companies | Branches Deer Companies | Branches Number 
(ufacturing: 

legetable products ............-sss-cessesese 120 } 5 125 50 2 52 3 - 3 
\nimal products .... 58 - 58 4 1 5 3 - 3 
Go. UGS ee aa ee eee ug 1 718 21 2 23 5 - 5 
‘ood and paper products 163 12 175 31 1 32 7 ~ 7 
lon and products ........ 325 19 344 58 - 58 10 _ 10 
on-ferrous metals... 190 6 196 33 3 36 9 - 9 
lon-metallic minerals .......... ais 4 81 22 - 22 4 - 4 
hemicals and allied products... 272 37 309 48 2 50 10 2 12 
iscellaneous manufactures ............ 86 8 94 16 - 16 3 _ 3 
| SUT SSTRGL cease cole cece oe 1, 368 92 1,460 283 11 294 54 2 56 
ie MGESMO LIS <2 oe casc.sccech-ececessessese 271 90 361 20 2 22 9 2 11 
ities: 

OURS) Gon st ecceccccce-ovacesesSseces 8 4 12 4 - 4 - - - 
ther utilities .. 94 19 113 17 3 20 12 3 15 
: 598 95 693 266 32 298 57 2 59 
ncial: 

nancial institutions except insurance 39 2 41 22 1 23 5 - 5 
‘surance : nee 11 181 192 23 91 114 uf 44 51 
2al estate 44 3 47 14 3 uy 8 — 8 
cher holding compan 3D 12 47 19 1 20 al - 21 
BERLUCTOTIS CSie cfc sescbece ass aneasiacs 328 67 395 54 6 60 21 uy 22 

Total, All Companies, 1954? ...... 2, 796 565 3,361 122 150 872 194 54 248 
Total, All Companies, 19459 ...... 1,594 391 1, 985 320 135 455 56 26 82 


1. The book value of all investments inthese con 
| 2. Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadi 
3. Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadi 


panies by residents of the country in which controllies is sh 
an companies controlled in the U.S. 584; in the U.K. 160; i 
an companies controlled in the U.S, 210;'in the U.K. 58; in other countries an 


TABLE XI. Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad’, Selected Year Ends 1939-1954 
(Millions of dollars) 


own as direct investment in preceding tables. 
n other countries 22. 


Direct Investment in Branches, Portfolio Investments Total 
Subsidiaries and Controlled Companies in Foreign Securities a Private 
« te a} ie) = 
ee ceend Year Railways | Industrial | Mining | Total Totaly ol -Canada »)) eotls jp bong Ter 
j Other ; : ; Investments 
| and and and Convene Direct Stocks | Bonds Portfolio Credits Anrown 
i Utilities |Commercial| Petroleum Investment Investment 
+ + + 
/ Countries: 
ates 249 289 123 10 671 511 208 719 31 1,421 1,390 
239 337 138 6 720 454 167 621 7107 2,048 1,341 
320 723 117 6 1, 166 467 142 609 1,922 3,697 1,775 
326 771 163 11 1,271 6693 161 830 1, 866 3,967 2,101 
402 879 215 9 1,507 690 179 869 1,778 4,152 2,374 
\ 427 960 245 12 1,644 723 203 926 1,705 4,275 2,570 
| United States: 
‘9 211 176 21 4 412 380 121 501 - 913 913 
212 214 25 4 455 3lT 92 409 - 864 864 
288 549 71 4 912 289 87 376 - 1, 288 1, 288 
293 572 95 8 968 4503 86 536 - 1,504 1,504 
365 652 123 7 1, 147 469 95 564 - aut Uru 
; 390 zal 145 10 1, 256 490 89 579 ~ 1,835 1,835 
| United Kingdom: 
{9 : - 53 6 59 22 21 43 = 102 102 
— 53 - in 54 26 27 53 561 668 107 
1 73 - = 714 17 LT 34 1, 394 1,502 108 . 
1 80 - - 81 17 14 31 isla 1,469 112 
1 103 — = 104 16 13 29 1,292 1,425 133 
1 118 - - 119 ui 14 31 1, 247 1, 397 150 
§ 30 17 - 54 if 15 22 - 76 76 
7 34 28 - 69 7 12 19 - 88 88 
ys 61 20 = 88 6 8 14 - 102 102 
‘i 70 30 os 112 6 8 14 - 126 126 
6 eo 54 - 135 6 8 14 - 149 149 
4 74 60 - 138 6 7 13 = 151 151 
31 30 85 - 146 102 OL 153) at 330 299 
20 36 85 i 142 104 36 140 146 428 282 
25 39 26 2 92 155 30 185 528 805 2717 
25 49 33 2 110 196 53 249 509 868 359 
30 51 38 2 121 199 63 262 486 869 383 
32 57 40 2 131 210 93 303 458 892 434 
a 


of Canada in the International Moneta: 


- Figures exclude investments of ins 
(ament 
sa Canada of these institutions (Table V). Fig 


| 


8. New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 


| 


urance companies and banks which are held mainly against liabilities to non-residents and subscriptions by the 
ry Fund and Internationa] Bank for Reconstruction and Development which are partly offset by short term as- 
ures include the equity of non-residents in assets abroad of Canadian Companies, 
2. Including investments in Newfoundland prior to 1949. 
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THE CANADIAN BALANCE 


OF 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 1956 


_ Summary 


The continuation of strong expansionary forces 
in the Canadian economy from 1955 into 1956 was 
accompanied by an unprecedented growth in the 
deficit on Canada’s international current account. 
The deficit of $1,372 million incurred in 1956 from 
transactions in goods and_ services with other 

countries was almost double the deficit of $698 
million in 1955 and three times that of a year 
earlier. 


Over 75 per cent or $500 million of the $674 
Million increase in 1956 was related to a larger 
imbalance on merchandise trade. This growth in the 
importance of the trade deficit in the total deficit 
‘Teflects new high levels of trading activity, and in 
‘particular the large increase in imports. The sub- 
stantial gains in almost every phase of the economy 
during 1956 exerted further pressures on Canada’s 
‘productive capacity, and shortfalls in the face of 
these demands were met for the most part with im- 
ported goods. Industrial machinery and equipment, 
and construction materials were a prominent feature 
of this growth, and were imported in substantial 
quantity particularly from the United States. The 
overall picture was one of general gains in most 
import categories of consumer and industrial goods 
from a majority of countries. 


| The increase in exports was less pronounced, 
although still Substantial, and a considerable part 
was due to the growth in grain exports. At the same 


time, the intensive resource development program of 
the past few years made further contributions to 
the Canadian export potential. With both export and 
import prices some 2 to 3 per cent above the 1955 
averages, there was only a marginally favourable 
movement in the terms of trade, and volume changes 
in imports and exports were only Slightly less than 
the corresponding value changes. 


Receipts and payments in 1956 for non-merchan- 
dise transactions increased by some 6 and 12 per 
cent, or $100 million and $200 million respectively 
in 1956. The resultant deficit of $638 million estab- 
lished a new peak,. although its share in the total 
deficit contracted as the relative importance of 
merchandise trade in the total rapidly rose. The 
overall expansionary influences of a fast growing 
economy were evinced by increased payments for 
the whole range of ‘invisible’? imports. On the 
other hand, there were Similar, if less dynamic 
forces tending to increase ‘‘invisible’’ receipts, 
However, with the exception of gold production 
available for export, each category of the non- 
merchandise account continued in deficit, and in 
almost every case, the deficit was Significantly 
larger. 


As in 1955, the growth in the deficit with the 
United States in 1956, accounted for some 85 to 90 
per cent of the total increase. A substantial decline 
in the surplus with the United Kingdom accounted 
for the rest of the deterioration in 1956. 


STATEMENT 1. Summary of the Balance of Payments between Canada and All Countries, 1951-1956 


(Millions of dollars) 


Account 

Merchandise exports Kadjusted emacs cee 3,950 
Merchandise imports (adgusted) ye sck,.28 inten 4,097 
_ Balance on merchandise trade coececcececceocececcocess. - 147 
Other PAROUFOCEL ES ooo. 5a. cecccececceceoessecesee.. 1,216 
Dther current payments .............c+-csesessseoeeosescesss... 1, 586 

Balance on non-merchandise transactions ...... = airee) 

Current account balance .0...0...ccccceccccccceseeoeeccsess a 517 
Mirect investment in Canada voeeccccccccccssscccccseccocsees 7309 
let new issues of Canadian securities .............. +227 
let trade in outstanding Canadian securities .... a ts: 
ni Other capita] MOVEMENES -o.eecccccccccsescecsecssecceesees = 5 


Net capital movement ..........cccccccccccccccccecscccs-.... + 517 


1954 1956 eee 
r r 

4,339 | 4,152 | 3,929] 4,332 | 4,833] + 501 
3,850 | 4,210 | 3,916] 4,543 | 5,567 | + 1,024 
+ 480) eee CUTER NEG <n OKT le. 7340) o.. 528 
1,319 et, 839 b4s S07 Wh 1.919: |. -tp604: rae ovRe 
1,644 | 1,724] 1,752 | 2,005| 2,242] + 237 
eas2be e385 | = 445 | 497 |= 699 288451 
+ 164] - 443] - 432] - 698|- 1,372 | - 674 
+ 346 | +426] +392| +417 /+ 595 / + 178 
+297.) 4.1601 4198 |. - i¢ lose sai foe S50 
= 94am 3h, 63M. .—> 2% le MeO et o84 
= G4 Hees Patt occ tS tile auaQGulteees Sou. — 207 
164 | +443 | +432| 4+ 698 [t1372 | + 674 


Note: Mutual Aid to NATO Countries is not included in either current receipts or payments. 


Canada’s contribution of Mutual Aid to NATO 
countries was $157 million in 1956, bringing the 
total contribution from 1950 to date to over $1,300 
million. These unilateral transactions, as measured 
for balance of payments, include shipments of 
equipment and supplies, and the provision of train- 
ing for European aircrews. 


The record imbalance on current account was 
financed by a greatly enlarged inflow of capital. 
This was accompanied by the strengthening during 
the year in the exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar. Inflows of capital of a long-term type in 
1956 were more than three times the amount in 1955. 
These capital inflows in long-term forms were suf- 
ficient to finance almost all of the current deficit, 
in contrast to the previous year when a considerable 
amount was financed by short-term inflows. In 1956 
monetary pressures and shortages of capital in 
Canada had important effects upon inflows of long- 
term capital from abroad. The accompanying rise 
in interest rates in Canada contributed to a heavy 
volume of borrowing abroad by Canadian provincial 
and municipal governments and corporations, through 
the sale of new issues of Canadian securities at 
more favourable terms than were available in 
Canada. This borrowing along with further enlarged 
inflows of capital for direct investment by foreign 
firms and for outstanding Canadian stocks helped 
bring about an unprecedented rise in non-resident 
investments in Canada and the rise in the net in- 
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debtedness to other countries described in the final 
section of this report. 


The use of foreign resources contributed about 
one-third of the financing of net investment in 
Canada in 1956, and direct foreign financing amount- 
ed to an even larger portion. 


Factors Relating to Recent Imbalance 


The pattern shown in the Canadian balance of 
international payments in 1956 exhibited in a more 
accentuated form many of the characteristics which 
emerged earlier in the 1950’s. The degree of im- 
balance was the most outstanding feature in 1956 
and in absolute terms exceeded by far the disequi- 
librium in earlier years. In relative terms too, the 
imbalance which occurred in 1956 was greater than 
in any but a few most exceptional periods, the most 
recent of which was 1930. Another record develop- 
ment in 1956 was the size of the inflow of capital 
in long-term forms. But comparisons with earlier 
years may not be carried far as accompanying con- 
ditions in different periods have varied greatly. 


The great enlargement in the current account 
deficit in the year was caused chiefly by a more 
than tripling in the size of the deficit on commodity 
trade with the greater expansion in imports than in 
exports. This was a type of imbalance that first 
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became prominent in the latter half of 1955 following 
a period of a relatively small amount of imbalance 
on commodity account. In addition, there was a 
further large growth in the deficit from non-com- 
modity transactions, the group which has been rising 
Steadily during most of the 1950’s and which has 
constituted most of the current deficits until 1956. 
Leading contributors to the growth in this latter 
imbalance have been net remittances of income, 
and payments for travel, transportation and a great 
variety of business services. 


Most of the inflows of capital for long-term 
investment have taken the broad forms of inflows 
for direct investment in business enterprises 
trolled abroad and inflows into Canadian securities. 
In 1956 there were Sharp increases in both these 
types of capital investment and the inflows from 
security transactions became the largest source, 
in contrast to earlier years when the major source 
was the direct investment type of inflow. The 
largest single change in inflow was a fourfold rise 
in new issues of Canadian Securities sold abroad. 


A factor with far-reaching consequences under- 
lying this imbalance in Canada’s international ac- 
counts has been, of course, the high rate of growth 
in the Canadian economy and the strong pressures 
of demand for goods, services, and capital from 
non-resident sources accompanying the high levels 
of economic activity. The need for external re- 
. Sources has been particularly evident in the de- 
mands arising from investment activity which have 
Contributed directly and indirectly to a rise in 
imports; this rise outpaced the large expansion in 
Canada’s export Capacity which has been under 
Way at the same time. 


The rapid development of Canada’s natural 
resources, much of it by capital from outside 
Canada, has been a leading ‘stimulus to the sus- 
tained high levels of investment in the Canadian 
economy. For some years the proportion of national 
expenditure on construction and on machinery and 
equipment has been exceptionally high, and these 
expenditures rose rapidly by 24 per cent in 1956 
to a point where they represented some 26 per cent 
of the gross national expenditure. This in turn has 
contributed widely to the use of external resources 
to supplement Canadian supplies, so enlarging the 
deficit in Canada’s current account in goods and 
Services with other countries. The increase in 
business inventories in 1956 was also higher than 
for some years and this is another type of demand 
that may absorb imports. 


The main impetus to investment has been the | 


development of natural resources, utilities and 
other activities required in their exploitation. These 
developments have been particularly conspicuous 
in such industries as the exploration, development, 
and refining of petroleum, and in pipe lines and 
other transportation, in iron ore and uranium mining, 
in the Smelting and refining of non-ferrous metals 
like aluminum and nickel, and in other mining, the 
-pulp and paper industry, chemicals, and the hydro- 
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electric power Tequired by so many of these in- 
dustries. In most of these areas of development, 
enterprises under non-resident ownership and 
control have been prominent, and externa] sources 
of capital have played an important part in the 
original decisions to invest in or expand the Ca- 
nadian branch or Subsidiary, and in the financing. 
Non-resident sources of financing in many of these 
industries are not confined to capital inflows into 
Canada. Earnings accruing to non-residents or other 
internal sources within the Canadian branch or sub- 
sidiary such as depreciation allowances, have also 
contributed major elements to the financing of in- 
vestment. Borrowing in Canada may also play a 
part and usually the equity and Subsequent claims 
to residual earnings remain in non-resident hands. 


Expansion, of course, has also been general 
in other branches of industry and business and in 
the investment of socia] capital as well. But the 
general atmosphere of growth so often initiated in 
the development of resources and further stimulated 
by the rapidly tising population, has been a factor 
tending to. spread investment into Secondary in- 
dustry mainly to meet the needs of a rising Canadian 
market. The development of natural resources fi- 
nanced by non-residents on the other hand has more 
often been initiated in anticipation of the needs or 
Prospects of export markets particularly in the 
United States. 


The combined effects of the heavy investment 
at a time when there is a good climate for exports 
and the related high levels of employment, incomes, 
and consumption, have been in the direction of 
mounting pressures in the Canadian economy. This 
investment, of course, has led to the strong demands 
for imported goods and services, and the drawing 
upon real physical resources outside of Canada 
is reflected in the enlarged current account im- 
balance. The broad sources of supply available 
abroad of most goods and Services which are ac- 
cessible for purchase by Canadians have contributed 
a flexibility to the group of items in the current 
account of Canada’s balance of payments. Canadian 
needs of most foreign goods and services are not 
in themselves large enough to constitute a relative 
Supply problem outside of Canada. And the ex- 
change premium on the Canadian dollar, again 
Closely related to the strength of the capital in- 
flows, has also played some part in the expansion 
of Canadian imports. 


The extent to which financial resources abroad 
have been drawn upon is shown by the size and 
form of international movements of capital to 
Canada described in the section of this report on 
Capital Movements. Besides serving to finance the 
current account deficits the capital inflows have 
helped bring about the unprecedented rise in invest- 
ment in Canada and so have added to the demands 
for imported goods and services which the inflows 
have made it possible to finance. The sustained 
inflows, of course, made possible the high exchange 
value of the Canadian dollar which also made it 
cheaper to import goods and services, | 
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Some of the effects of the prolonged period of 
capital inflows upon Canada’s investment position 
are described in the section dealing with Canada’s 
International Investment Position. The amount of 
non-resident investment in Canada since 1950 has 
been growing at an unprecedented rate as external 
resources have been drawn upon. This has been 
particularly the case in the dynamic areas of 
Canadian development, mining, petroleum exploration 
and development,, and manufacturing, where the 
ratios of non-resident ownership and control have 
been rising. In contrast the relative position of 
Canadian capital has been increasing in invest- 
ments in utilities and in merchandising and, of 
course, in the broad areas of social capital and in 
ownership of agricultural, residential, and other 
property. 


And it should be repeated that while the rela- 
tive dependencé upon foreign resources has risen 
in the recent period of accelerated development 
coinciding with the 1950’s, this dependence is 
still relatively much less than in some earlier 
periods of accelerated development such as occur- 
red in the years before the First Great War. But the 
ratios of the use of foreign resources and of direct 
financing which have appeared during the past year. 
or so seem to have exceeded corresponding ratios 
for any similar period in the interval with the ex- 
ception of a brief period in 1929 and 1930. 


Quarterly Developments 


The expansion in business activity which was 
evident throughout 1955 continued in full strength 
into 1956, and brought with it record quarterly cur- 
rent account deficits. The annual deficit of $1,372 
million was almost double the deficit in 1955. The 
percentage increases of each quarter of 1956 as 
compared to the corresponding quarter of 1955 were 
96, 167, 140, 40 per cent and the rise for 1956 in 
total was 97 per cent. In terms of absolute level 
and percentage increase, the deficit reached a peak 
of $435 million in the second quarter of the year. 


From the fourth quarter of 1955, the deficit in 
merchandise trade played a strategic role in cre- 
ating the overall deficit. In the first quarter of 1956, 
the total deficit as compared to a year earlier had 
increased by $178 million to $363 million; the trade 
deficit increased by $187 million. By the end of 
1956 the predominance of the trade deficit had 
lessened somewhat as greater imbalance occurred 
in the ‘‘invisible’’ items. 


The similarity of movement in the commodity 
deficit and the total deficit tends to conceal a 
variety of movements within individual components 
throughout the year. In the first quarter of 1956 as 
compared to the same quarter of 1955, merchandise 
exports rose moderately (9 per cent), but imports 
rose much more (28 per cent). In the second quarter 
both exports and imports experienced the largest 
quarterly advances for several years, and resulted 
in a record quarterly deficit. In the third and fourth 
quarters there was a falling off in the percentage 
gains over 1955, and the commodity deficit narrowed 
somewhat. This was mainly because the deficits in 
the latter part of 1955 were most abnormal for that 
period of the year. Accordingly the even larger 
deficits in the two final quarters of 1956 are in- 
dicative of the high degree of imbalance prevailing 
in a season when the more normal tendency has 
been for a surplus on commodity account. 


Payments on. non-merchandise account were 
larger in every quarter of 1956 compared to the same 
quarter of 1955, and net payments much higher in 
every quarter except the first. The component items 
with only minor exceptions, all showed consistent 
quarterly gains over the previous year. Receipts 
showed advances in each of the first three quarters 
of 1956, but fell off in the fourth quarter. This de- 
cline was primarily the result of smaller interest 
receipts as a result of the deferment of interest on 
the 1946 loan to the United Kingdom. In general, 
there were quarterly gains in immigrants’ receipts, 
and revenue from freight and other services. 


STATEMENT 2. Quarterly Current Account Balances between Canada and the Principal Countries 
and Areas, 1954-1956 


(Millions of dollars) 


1954 1955 1956 
Country or Area 
| I II Ill IV I II WW | IV 

United States .......csesee = 936 Wie 285ul=— Stal s.229 4 27s 2e0Miart5S 1 ie 453 
United Kingdom .............. + O9'\+ 30+. 68 (+ 108 f+ Ti "99 i 68 82 
Other sterling area.......... Sb De ist eek! ite Ga a “22 ceiSie F420 11 
All other countries?! ...... ote, 48 (+e oS lice csOuie | Lite oem 10 

All Countries. .......... - 177 |- 195 |+ 20 ]- 80|- 185 |- 163 |- 8 370 


1. Including other OEEC Countries. 
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Average export and import prices advanced by 
some 2 to 3 per cent from 1955 to 1956, and volume 
changes were only marginally less than the compa- 
table value changes, Export prices rose slowly 
throughout 1956, with a gain of some 2% per cent 
from the end of 1955. Import prices on the other 
hand rose early in the year, declined mid-year, and 
rose again in the last few months, to close the year 
relatively unchanged. The terms of trade in 1956 on 
average were fractionally more favourable than in 
1955. As import prices fel] during the second quarter 
the terms of trade moved in Canada’s favour, but 
retracted Somewhat as import prices rose again in 
the final months of 1956. Trends in prices of both 
exports and imports were affected by the weakening 
in the exchange rate for the United States dollar 
in Canada, which occurred in the latter part of the 
year. This had the effect of moderating increases 
in commodity prices when converted to Canadian 
dollars. 


The year 1956 began with a higher quarterly 
level of capital inflows in long-term forms than for 
any quarter in 1955. The effects of large outflows 
for direct investment abroad and for retirement of 
foreign-held Canadian securities were more than 
offset by a sharp increase in the sale to non-resi- 
dents of new issues, influenced by the relatively 
large differential between interest rates in Canada 
and in the United States. Despite the growth in 
flows of long-term capital in the first quarter of the 
year, they fell far short of the current account defi- 
cit and there was a capital inflow of the order of 
$200 million in short-term forms. This was the 
largest net movement of this character which has 
occurred since the beginning of official quarterly 
estimates in 1950. A large part of it is presumed to 
be related to the sharp growth in the rate of the 
commodity deficit over this period, 


In the second quarter net outflows for direct 
investment abroad were abnormally low as Canadi- 
ans disposed of soine major holdings abroad. At the 


Same time retirements of foreign-held Canadian 
Securities fell to more normal levels and inflows 
of foreign capital both for direct investment in 
Canada and for new issues of Canadian securities 
reached high levels. Movements in long-term forms 
more than doubled, and they covered an increased 
Share of the current account deficit of record pro- 
portions incurred in this quarter. 


The third quarter of the year witnessed some 
reduction in the rate of inflows in long-term forms, 
particularly as inflows of foreign direct investment 
capital were not maintained at the high level of the 
second quarter. But under seasonal influences the 
Current account deficit fel] Sharply and there were 
capital outflows in Short-term forms of more than 
$100 million. In the final quarter of the year there 
were record inflows both for direct investment and 
new issues, and these, coupled with the normally 
heavy inflow covering repayments on Canadian 
loans to overseas governments, led to a net inflow 
in long-term forms Slightly surpassing the previous 
record established in the third quarter of 1950 under 
quite different circumstances. The deficit on current 
account rose, of course, and the net outflow in 
Short-term forms was smaller than in the third 
quarter. 


These developments were accompanied by the 
marked shift in the exchange rate. The price of the 
United States dollar in Canada fell from 99 29/32 
cents at the end of 1955 to 95 31/32 cents at the 
end of 1956. It moved through a high of 99.97 cents 
in February and a post-war record low of 95.66 
cents in November, a trading range of 4.31 cents 
which was wider than for any year since 1952. In 
general, persistent Strengthening of the Canadian 
dollar on the international exchange market was 
characteristic of 1956. The Canadian dollar had 
weakened through 1955 and the annual noon aver- 
ages for the two years were not greatly different, 
98.63 cents in 1955 compared with 98.41 in 1956. 


STATEMENT 3. Foreign Exchange Rates: U.S. Dollar in Canada, 1955 and 1956 
Quotations reported on transactions between banks in the exchange market 


(Source: Bank of Canada) 


1956 
Quarter ion 
F Noon : 00 
High | Low Average High | Low Average 
(Canadian cents per unit) 
NE cl on ct okvuis cc2ncnccniece ss 99.06 96. 47 97. 60 99.97 99. 88 
a ae 98.97 98.19 98. 54 99.87 99,12 
i 2 nna 99.00 98. 22 98. 58 98. 44 98.03 
Le 99. 81 97. 62 96. 62 
Satean ius SitSte sels banckweerwenvtaseavtck tecwus 98. 63 99.97 


Closing Quotations: 1955, 99.90625; 1956, 95.96875. 
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Bilateral Changes 


In 1956 as in 1955, transactions with the United 
States played a dominant role in the increase of the 
current account deficit with all countries by $674 
million to $1,372 million. Of this $674 million in- 
crease from 1955 to 1956, $605 million was with 
the United States; similarly of the $940 million in- 
crease from 1954 to 1956, $833 million was with 
that country. The resulting current deficit of $1,640 
million with the United States was far above any 
earlier year and compares with the previous peak 
of $1,134 million in 1947. 


The surplus with the United Kingdom fell by 
$76 million in 1956 after a $101 million gain in 
1955. Balances with other overseas countries again 
showed divergent tendencies. Following a sharp 
decline in surplus from 1954 to 1955, the small 
1955 surplus was maintained and slightly increased 


in 1956. This small and relatively unchanged sur- 
plus was the net result of lower surpluses with the 
rest of the Sterling Area, and other OFEC countries, 
and a smaller deficit with all other countries. 


The $605 million growth in the deficit with the 
United States was related to both merchandise and 
non-merchandise items. Exports and. imports of 
goods rose $252 million and $740 million respective- 
ly, and the trade deficit advanced by $488 million 
to $1,173 million. Receipts and payments for ‘‘in- 
visibles’’ increased by $46 million and $163 million, 
and the deficit in ‘‘invisibles’’ advanced by $117 
million to $467 million. The continuing high level 
of economic activity in the United States during 
1956 and the consequent demand for raw materials 
was a main force behind the rise in exports of 
goods and services to that country. In addition there 
were marked gains in the export of some products 
which are in the process of development in Canada. 


STATEMENT 4. Summary of Current Account Balances between Canada and the 
Principal Countries and Areas, 1947-1956 


(Millions of dollars) 


Country or Area 


Change 
in 1956 


United States ..............cccseeree 
United Kingdom .............see 
Other sterling area .............. 
Other OFEC countries 
All other countries. .............. 


All Countries ................. 


In the past, a large part of Canada’s require- 
ments for industrial machinery and equipment, and 
construction materials has been supplied from the 
United States. The pace of industrial growth and 
resource development in 1955 and 1956 resulted in 
a sharp expansion in Canadian import demands of 
this type. At the same time there has been a growth 
in payments by Canadians for non-merchandise 
items associated in part with this investment pro- 
gram; however the greatest increases in expendi- 
tures for ‘‘invisible’’ items arose from larger income 
payments, travel expenditures, and transportation 
costs, Non-merchandise payments to Canada by the 
United States were Somewhat above the level of the 
previous year. This was primarily the result of in- 
creased military expenditure by the United States 
Government and larger freight receipts, but the 
effect of the gain in receipts was somewhat offset 
by declines in remittances of earnings to Canadian 
companies by branches and subsidiaries situated 
in the United States. 


The decline of the surplus with the United 
Kingdom in 1956 was the result of a relatively 
larger increase in payments to that country, rein- 
forced by a decline in receipts for ‘‘invisible’’ 


items. There was a marked falling off of exports of 
lumber to the United Kingdom, and a substantial 


increase in imports of electrical and industrial 
equipment. The major change in the non-merchandise 
account was a decline in receipts of income which 
came about as a result of the deferment of interest 
on the 1946 loan to the United Kingdom. 


The $7 million increase in the surplus with 
overseas countries (excluding the United Kingdom) 
conceals a $22 million drop in the surplus with 
other Sterling Area and OFEC countries and a $29 
million drop-in the deficit with all other countries. — 


The surplus with the Sterling Area (excluding 
the United Kingdom) declined to $50 million in 1956 
as compared to much larger ones in the post-war 
years. Exports remained relatively unchanged in 
total, while imports largely from Jamaica increased 
somewhat in 1956. The small decline in the surplus 


from non-merchandise items reflected larger Colombo = 


Plan expenditures in 1956. 


Both exports to and imports from OFEC coun- 
tries increased by some $100 million, leaving the 


trade deficit relatively unchanged. This was partial- — 


‘ 
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ly a result of the extraordinary need of grain in 
Europe, and continued pressure on resources in 
Canada and overseas for a variety of commodities. 
Relatively larger payments for ‘‘invisible’’ items 
reflected the combined effects of increased receipts 
for shipping services and of migrants’ funds; these 
were more than offset by larger expenditures in 
travel abroad by Canadians, and larger defense ex- 
penditures in connection with Canada’s participation 
in NATO defence. 


Exports to all other countries rose by over $100 
million, 
creasing the deficit on trade to $72 million in 1956. 
There were gains in exports to several Latin Ameri- 
can countries and Japan; imports increased from 
Mexico and Venezuela, Japan and the Netherlands 
Antilles and some Middle Eastern countries. The 
increase in the surplus for non-merchandise items 
related largely to rising receipts for freight and 
Shipping services associated with higher costs, and 
larger volumes of exports. 


The net inflow of capital from the United States 
in 1956 amounted to $936 million compared with 
$425 million in 1955. It was equivalent to 68 per 
cent of the current account deficit with all countries 
and to 57 per cent of the current account deficit 
with the United States itself. These proportions 


_ compared with 61 and 41 per cent respectively for 
1955. The net inflow of United Kingdom capital was 


$294 million compared with $199 million in 1955, 
and the inflow from other overseas countries was 


and imports by under $100 million, de- ° 


$142 million compared with $74 million in the 
earlier year. Comment on the parts of these inflows 
taking long-term forms wil] be found in the summary 
of capital movements. 


While Canada’s current account surplus with 
overseas countries as a whole fel] by $69 million, 
mainly as the result of the reduced surplus with the 
United Kingdom, net capital inflows from overseas 
countries rose by $163 million, of which increase 
$95 million was from the United Kingdom and $68 
million from other overseas countries. AS a con- 
Sequence exchange transfers from overseas coun- 
tries increased from $610 million in 1955 to $704 
million in 1956. The total of $548 million from the 
United Kingdom was $19 million higher than in the 
preceding year, and the total of $156 million with 
other overseas countries Tepresented an increase of 
$75 million. These multilateral settlements were 
higher than for any earlier year except 1947 and 
1951. In the latter year exchange transfers available 
in the United States account from transactions with 
overseas Countries totalled more than $1,000 million. 


Major Components of the Current Account 


Merchandise Trade 


As has been pointed out above, the growth of 
the merchandise trade deficits in 1955 and 1956 
played an extraordinarily important role in the over- 
all advance in the balance of payments deficits. 
Some 84 per cent in 1955 and 78 per cent in 1956 


STATEMENT 5. Prices, Physical Volume and Terms of Trade of Domestic Exports 
and Imports, 1950-1956 


(1948 =100) 


Price Indexes Terms Volume Indexes 
Year and Quarter of IL xeayt 
Exports Imports Trade Exports Imports 

corpse A A ane 6 A rr 108. 3 110.3 98. 2 93.6 109. 2 
shelton 2 a dl rr 123.0 126. 2 97.5 103. 5 12207 
Na eg ae chess ts Seas 60s5coeeeesessoccs 121.8 110. 4 110.3 114.9 138.0 
bee a a 118. 3 109. 4 108. 1 L132 151.0 
Locate. SA Aoi a acc ar Use | 109. 5 105.1 109.6 141.0 
Eee RACKS OG og | 117.7 110. 5 106.5 118.3 160. 3 
Losartan BNE SS 113.0 107.3 128. 4 190.0 
VASES orcs ses. ec Mesaiiasdaen «sah sacapenstcavssoessts ELS: 109. 105. 106. 135. 

| | 117. 110. 


Note: 


Indexes indicate movements in unadjusted trade data. 
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of the increase in the deficit was related to in- 
creased net payments for commodities. But while 
the commodity trade deficit represented some 30 
per cent of the total deficit in 1955, by 1956 the 
trade deficit was almost 53 per cent of the whole. 
The $523 million increase in the trade deficit in 
1956 resulted from an increase in the deficit with 
the United States and a decline in the surplus with 
the United Kingdom; only slightly offset by an in- 
creased surplus with all other countries. Exports 
which had risen by more than 10 per cent in 1955 
rose almost 12 per cent in 1956, while imports in- 
creased some 22 per cent in 1956 following a rise 
of 16 per cent in 1955. 


Exports 


A large part of the increase in exports in 1956 
was related to clearances of wheat and exports of 
other grains, which were particularly high to Eastern 
and Western European countries who were experi- 
encing severe shortages in 1956, and to the United 
Kingdom. Exports of grain alone accounted for some 
$200 million of the $500 million increase in exports 
but were less than in earlier peak years of 1952 and 
1953. Major advances in other commodities were to 
the United States, Western Europe and Japan, and 
consisted mostly of industrial materials and primary 
products. 


Much of the strong upward trend in Canadian 
exports in recent years has been a reflection of the 
widespread growth which has been underway in the 
productive capacity of the country. Buoyant external 
demands for some of Canada’s leading export sta- 
ples have been characteristic of most of the period 
and wide fluctuations in these demands have been 
mainly confined to a relatively few commodities of 
which the best examples are wheat and, more re- 
cently, lumber. There has consequently been an 
increasing diversification in Canadian exports with 
the emergence of new industries which have added 
to the export staples. In addition to new products 
for export like iron ore, petroleum, uranium, and 
various other minerals and industrial materials, 
there have been general increases in the productive 
capacity of more traditional staples like pulp and 
paper and nickel, aluminum, and copper, to mention 
only a few. 


The increases in exports of some of these 
commodities have been quite outstanding and were 
large enough to establish a new record in the value 
of total exports in 1956 well above the previous 
peak in 1952 when exports of grains were of un- 
precedented size. The gain in the value of export 
of commodities other than grains since 1952 has 
been over 22 per cent. But the rate of increase in 
this group of commodities in 1956 moderated, the 
rise being some 8 per cent compared with 14 per 
cent in 1955. 


The sharp rise in exports of grains in 1956 led 
to particularly large rises in exports overseas. But 
almost 60 per cent of total exports continued to be 


to the United States, the market which has been 
absorbing so much of the production of minerals, 
forest products, and other industrial materials, and 
the total to that country was higher than ever before. 
At the same time exports of industrial materials to 
overseas markets were also higher than in any 
earlier year. The chief exceptions to these upward 
trends in 1956 were construction materials like 
lumber and shingles and some types of agricultural 
implements and fertilizers. 


Not far from one-half of the increase of over 
$250 million in exports to the United States may 
by accounted for by the rise in exports of three 
commodities undergoing rapid development, — crude 
petroleum, uranium, and iron ore, which as a group 
almost doubled in value. A large part of the re- 
mainder of the increase can be accounted for by 
rises in pulp and paper and most non-ferrous metals. 
There were also gains in many other commodities 
exported to the United States, but offsetting much 
of these were some declines which appeared in 
lumber and other commodities already noted. 


The value of exports to the United Kingdom 
also rose moderately to a level higher than in any 
year since World War II with post-war records in 
exports of non-ferrous metals and some other in- 
dustrial materials along with larger sales of wheat 
and rising exports of newsprint. But lumber sales 
were considerably less than for several years. 


Exports to other OFEC countries rose sharply 
and were higher than any post-war year except 1952, 
with the upturn in sales of grains and continuing 
rises in industrial materials such as non-ferrous 
metals and scrap iron and steel. There were large! 
exports to most European markets with a particularly 
sharp gain to Germany. | 


Exports to the rest of the Sterling Area wer 
relatively unchanged in total in 1956, with declines t¢ 
Australia and New Zealand and Ireland which wer¢ 
more than offset by increases elsewhere. Ther¢ 
was likewise no general trend in the commodit) 
composition of this group of countries. There were 
for example, large unusual exports of aircraft to thr 
Union of South Africa, but declines in lumber ani 
other staples and in some products of secondar; 
manufactures. 


A gain of more than one-third in exports to al 
other countries at a level exceeded only in 195) 
was chiefly due to the large sales of wheat to th. 
countries of Eastern Europe which amounted t 
more than $64 million. In addition there was a larg, 
increase in exports to Japan to $128 million, chief] 
in industrial materials but also partly in agriculture 
products. Exports to Latin America rose also an. 
at $176 million were some 10 per cent above th 
previous year, although much less than in the ex 
ceptional year 1952 when exports of automobiles t 
that group of countries were abnormally large. 
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Imports 


Canadian imports have shown an exceptional 
facility to expand under prevailing pressures during 
recent years. An increase of 21 per cent in 1956 
followed the rise of some 15 per cent between 1954 
and 1955 bringing the total to a new level far above 
that of 1954 and about one-third above the previous 
peak in 1953. These rises in merchandise imports 
have been the principal form in which real external 
resources have been drawn upon, although the rate 
of increase in imports of services has also been 
very high. While in some cases the imports are of 
commodities not made in Canada, in many other 
instances the rises have apparently supplemented 
Canadian supplies in a period of exceptional de- 
mand. The principal source of externa] Supply has, 
of course, continued to be the United States from 
which almost three-quarters of the total again came 
in 1956. The high rate of increase has been evident 
in imports from both the United States and overseas. 


While the increases in imports have been wide- 
Spread, there has been a concentration in groups 
of commodities directly related to the kinds of in- 
vestment activity which have been so characteristic 
of Canadian industrial expansion and growin in 
recent years. Some of the more apparent of these 
are machinery and equipment for industry and mining 
and various kinds of construction materials, and 
these have been among the groups which have 
shown the most extensive rises. In addition, in- 
dustrial materials have also shown Striking gains 
with particularly high rates of increase in materials 
like steel which are employed in the manufacture 
of products used in investment in Canada. Although 
the greatest rises have been in commodities directly 
related to Canadian investment, there have been 
new records established in most other commodities 
as well. These include the many types of com- 
modities whose importation is stimulated by the 
demands of consumers, and are made up of both end 
products and industrial materials used in the pro- 
duction of goods for consumers. Among other imports 
which have continued to grow are petroleum and 
products. And the rises in imports of many of these 
products may be directly related to the investment 
activity as well as to the higher levels of con- 
Sumption. 


The general features of the rises in imports 
with all countries described above tended also to 
be the pattern which appeared in increases from the 
Principal countries of supply. Industrial countries 
like the United States, United Kingdom, and some 
of the countries of Western Europe were leading 
Sources of production of industrial machinery and 
equipment, steel and other durable goods which 
constituted such a major part of Canada’s increased 


imports in 1956. Not far trom four-fifths of the in- - 


creased imports from the United States were in the 
main groups of metals and products, and some of 
the sharpest rises were in items covering machinery 
and equipment and steel. Other increases from the 
United States were generally appreciable, although 
more moderate. In the case of only a few commodi- 
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ties were there either declines, as with aircraft, or 
relative stability, as with the total of textiles and 
fibres, where the diversion of purchases of raw 
cotton to Mexico offset rises in imports of fabrics 
and other products. 


Likewise in the case of imports from overseas, 
particularly the United Kingdom and other OFEC 
countries, the principal increases were in metals 
and products. With imports from the United Kingdom 
the rise in total was at about the Same rate as oc- 
curred with all countries. The largest gains from 
that source were iron and steel products, especially 
primary and secondary steel, pipe, and machinery. 
Textiles from the United Kingdom rose more than in 
the previous year but were stil] less than earlier 
peak levels in 1953. The highest rate of increase 
was in the total of imports from the other OF EC 
countries which went up by some 40 per cent 
with exceptionally big rises in purchases from 
Germany and Belgium. While increases in imports 
from Europe were general, including the consider- 
able rise in textiles, there was a concentration in 
imports of metals and products from these countries 
as there had been from the United States and the 
United Kingdom. Among the exceptionally large 
gains were imports of rolling mill products from 
Belgium and machinery and automobiles from 
Germany. 


Most imports from the rest of the Sterling Area 
were relatively stable, not rising as much in total 
as from elsewhere. There were increases in pur- 
chases chiefly from the British West Indies and 
Africa which were partly offset by declines from a 
few sources like India. The rise in imports from all 
other countries at a slightly higher rate than imports 
from all countries, was most concentrated in larger 
imports of crude petroleum from Venezuela and the 
Middle East, purchases of cottons from Mexico, and - 
a sharp gain in imports of Japanese manufacturers 
in a wide range of items including textiles, other 
consumer goods and industrial materials. 


As has been noted above, export and import 
prices rose on average by some 2 to 3 per cent from 
1955 to 1956, so that the volume changes were only — 
Slightly less than the comparable value changes. 
There was no significant movement in the terms of 
trade for the year as a whole, although shifts 
throughout the year were indicated earlier. 


Adjustments to commodity trade totals to bring 
them to balance of payments definitions are shown 
in statement 6. In line with increased flows of 
migrants and tourists, there were larger adjustments 
in 1956 for settlers’ effects and tourists’ imports 
and exports. The size of the adjustment connected 
with procurement for defence, particularly important 
in earlier years in imports, has been reduced to 
negligible proportions. But there were in 1956, as 
in 1955, appreciable deductions from imports of 
commodities on United States account for defence 
purposes. 
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STATEMENT 6. Adjustments to Merchandise Trade, 1955 and 1956 
(Millions of dollars) 


Exports Imports 1956 
Domestic exports in trade returns ...... 4,281.8 | 4,790.1 |Imports in trade returns .............ee 4,712.4 | 5,705.4 
Exports of foreign produce ............000+ 69. 5 
Total @xMorts ...........cccccccesecseceeseees 4, 351.3 
Adjustments: Adjustments: 
MOULIS GIO XD OF US eeecsrstainaecoccesesssescneseeess TOULiSt IMP OFts: <c..ic:.cscensosceosnenssenceces = ae 
Settlers? Cllects icc, oct cosscecsecesessecusnecos Settlers’ effects pes -\31.8 
Private GOnatlONS ecccccesceccesscesosnsecaeanes Advertising ....... =". Soe 
WATCNOUSIIIR cuteccrccscrtecccasecarsecvecor-csces Warehousing .......sceseesees - + 15.4 
All other adjustments. ..................000 All other adjustments .............seeee0 - 38.7 
Total adjustments ...............0s08 Total adjustments. .................00066 - 138. 2 
Merchandise exports (adjusted) .......... Merchandise imports (adjusted) ........ 5, 567. 2 


(Table I, item Al) 


There was a Slight decline in the value of new 
gold available for export from $155 million in 1955 
to $150 million in 1956. Production of gold in 
Canada has been declining and a Slightly lower 
average value of the United States dollar in Canada 
also served to reduce the Canadian dollar value of 
this item in 1956. The item however, does not pre- 
cisely coincide with production as changes in 
stocks are excluded, such as those held in safe- 
keeping at the Mint for the account of mines. The 
item since November 1, 1951 has reflected the sale 


(Table I, item Bl) 


of gold to the Exchange Fund by the Mint, a small 
amount exported in the form of concentrates, and 
sales abroad of commercial gold by producers. Also 
included since April, 1956 have been relatively 
small sales, by mines not receiving financial as- 
sistance from the Government, to non-residents or 
residents either for export of safe-keeping in 
Canada. The latter change followed removal of the 
remaining restrictions upon the sale of gold in 
Canada or elsewhere announced by the Minister of | 
Finance in March, 1956. 


STATEMENT 7. Major Components of Canada’s Current Account with All Countries, 1951-1956 
(Millions of dollars) 


Account 


Merchandise exports (adjusted) ..............ccseesceceeecees 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) ..............::ssssssesceeeee 


Balance on merchandise trade ................c.ses000008 


Gold production available for export ................06 
Travel expenditures! yi2.26 eee Re here ennctne 
Interést and GiVIdeNdS Virecct.cverevsecssnccsssscetscsacesecer sees 
Freight and: SNIP Pie eccsssec.c-cerecessctecsonccecsesceraeccsesiess 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds ...................000e0es 
All other current transactions. ..............ccsssssonseseeees 


Balance on non-merchandise transactions ........ 


Current account: DAIANCE iicccc.cccctocsececsaste sets .veerstess 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Change 
in 1956 


Note: Mutua] Aid to NATO countries is not included in either current receipts or payments. 
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Travel Expenditures 


The deficit on travel account continued to 
increase in 1956 rising to $162 million from $121 
million in 1955. While this was a more moderate rate 
of increase than in the previous year, the same 
underlying factors gave rise to the Widening gap 
as Canadian expenditures on travel abroad rose 
more rapidly than expenditures in Canada of travel- 
lers from other countries, 


The rise in Canadian expenditures abroad has 
been most pronounced in travel overseas. In 1956 
Canadian expenditures on travel overseas at $107 
million were some three times as high as in 1951. 
This is a much greater rise than has occurred, for 
example, in United States travel expenditures over- 
seas which have approximately doubled in the same 
period. And the number of Canadians travelling 
overseas is relatively greater than the number of 
residents of the United States travelling abroad, 
with the higher proportion of Canadians travelling 
across the Atlantic; particularly to the United 
Kingdom. For the same reason the average expendi- 
tures of Canadians overseas tends to be high as 
only a relatively small proportion of this overseas 
travel is to destinations close to Canada. Rising 
incomes and growing facilities for crossing the 
Atlantic as well as new opportunities for travelling 
elsewhere have been instrumental in making this 
extended travel possible, particularly for the many 
Canadians with close connections with EKuropean 
countries. 


The total of- $107 million spent overseas by 
Canadians in 1956 compares with $86 million in 
1955, a rise of 24 per cent. Some three quarters of 
the total was spent in Europe or paid to European 


carriers. Of this total $46 million was Spent in the 


United Kingdom and $41 million in the other OFEC 
countries of Europe, with a larger rise occurring 
in the latter than in the former total. Expenditures 
in the rest of the Sterling Area remained close to 
$8 million while travel elsewhere rose substantially 
with expenditures estimated at $12 million. 


Canadian expenditures in the United States 
also continued to rise but at a much more moderate 
rate than in the case of expenditures overseas, the 
rise being about 8 per cent to $391 million. About 
one-half of the expenditures was by persons travel- 
ling by automobile and this group accounted for the ~ 
greatest part of the tise, as has been the case for 
some years. In the period since 1951 more than two- 
thirds of the rise has been in the expenditures of 
travellers by car which have more than doubled. 
This is an even greater rise than has occurred in 
the ownership of Passenger cars in Canada.’ Sharp 
increases have also been shown in expenditures of 
plane travellers which in 1956 were about three 
times the level in 1951. 


In comparison with the rises in Canadian ex- 
penditures abroad the gain in non-resident travel 
expenditures in Canada was small in 1956. The 
increase of some $8 million to a total of $336 million 
was divided between the outlays by travellers from 
the United States and from overseas. Receipts from 
overseas visitors are relatively small and in 1956 
continued to be subject to restrictions in many 
countries. The main feature of United States ex- 
penditures in Canada has been their relative sta- 
bility for some years, but in both 1955 and 1956 the 
level was higher than ever before. Fluctuations 
have been comparatively small, apparently being 
affected by such variable factors as unfavourable 
weather and the premium on the Canadian dollar. 


STATEMENT 8. Travel Expenditures between Canada and Other Countries, 1948-1956 


(Millions of dollars) 


Account with Account with Account with 
ent United States Overseas Countries All Countries 
aa — —+—— 
Payments Net Receipts | Payments Net Receipts | Paymenis Net 
MRO fecres Bedtot sacs éase<.soccdin 113 + 154 12 21 - 9 279 134 + 145 
OEE Sa 165 + 102 18 28 - 10 285 193 + 92 
e200 oniec teen ee 193 + 67 15 33 - 18 275 226 + 49 
ee 246 + 12 16 34 - 18 274 280 - 6 
nL Ghat nn ne 294 = od 18 47 - 29 275 341 - 66 
Be Asch 307 - 25 20 58 - 38 302 365 - 63 
UL 320 69 - 47 305 389 - 84 
eS 363 86 -61 328 449 - 121 
er EES. cy 
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Income Account 


In 1956, and for the third year in a row, the 
deficit on income account increased. The gain was 
larger than in earlier years, and raised the total 
deficit to a post-war peak of $390 million. The in- 
crease from 1954 to 1955 had come about as a result 
of a larger increase in income payments as com- 
pared to receipts; in 1956, on the other hand, the 
increased deficit was the result of a rise in pay- 
ments accompanied and reinforced by a decline in 
receipts. 


The $47 million rise in payments of income 
was made up almost entirely of increased dividend 
payments and profit remittances. In spite of an in- 
crease in new bond issues sold abroad from $100 
million in 1955 to some $600 million in 1956, (pro- 
vincial and municipal government «issues increased 
from $50 million to $350 million, and corporations 
excluding railways from $50 million to $250 million), 
the interest burden of these sales did not make 
itself felt until the last quarter of the year. However, 
this volume of new financing at greatly increased 
interest rates, will eventually effect a substantial 
rise in interest payments to non-residents, as will 
the recent heavy sale of outstanding bonds. 


The post-war peak of the deficit in 1956 has 
been paralleled by a similar peak in dividend pay- 
ments, although the increase in the latter was 
smaller in 1956 than in the year previous. The 
continued growth in dividend payments reflects in- 
creased earnings and a Significant rise in non- 
resident participation in Canadian equity capital, 
both direct and portfolio. Branches and wholly 


owned subsidiaries in Canada of non-resident 
companies remitted substantially larger amounts to 
their parents in 1956. This was particularly true of 
resource industries where the foreign interest is 
large, and some new companies which are beginning 
to operate at a profit. Dividends of public companies 
were higher in many instances, as was the degree 
of foreign ownership. These increases in dividend 
payments and profit remittances were effected in 
spite of the exceedingly heavy financial require- 
ments of the investment programs both in Canada 
and abroad. It is of interest to note that if account 
were taken of the earnings of Canadian corporations 


which accrued to non-residents in 1956 but which © 


were not paid out, the total income on foreign- 
owned investment in Canada would likely reach 
nearly a billion dollars. 


Receipts of interest and dividends declined by 
$20 million in 1956. The major factor contributing 
to this decline was the deferment of interest on the 
1946 loan to the United Kingdom, which is discus- 
sed more fully elsewhere in this report. Increased 
income from official holdings of foreign exchange 
mitigated somewhat the effect of this decline. 


In spite of small increases in receipts of 
dividends from concerns operating in Latin America, 
and from public United States companies in which 
Canadians have direct and portfolio interest, divi- 


dend receipts in total declined from $106 million . 


in 1955 to $102 million in 1956. This decline was 
the result of smaller remittances by some branches 
and subsidiaries of Canadian corporations in the 
United States and overseas. 


‘STATEMENT 9. Receipts and Payments of Interest and Dividends between ‘Canada and Other 
Countries, 1950-1956 


(Millions of dollars) 


Account with United States Account with United Kingdom Account with All Countries 
: lect eee 
Veen Receipts Payments Bees ibd Payments Receipts 
Inter-| Divi-| Inter-| Divi- was ce Divi- | Inter- — 
an a est |dends est Unk yh est est |dends 
= | 

TO 50 scccsccsuttencvessnves 11 39 90} 321) -361 1 3 15 
POST). csssccottneeeroevee : 15 42 95} 287| -325 24 6 15 -335 
POS 2 sstatneecesever senses 23 62 96} 248] -259 23 6 15 268 
POSS) nt cacctsenstevoseers 24 17 4 -239 
TG 5d. cesevoestetrsnserse 15 54 -276 
TUS BO i aceseevatenedevese sas 63 -323 


Mevesorec sath eeswenees 54 
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Freight and Shipping Transactions 


A sharper gain in payments than in receipts 
for freight and shipping transactions led to an en- 
larged deficit on this account in 1956. While in- 
fluenced by the great increase in the import balance 
on commodity account the increase in the deficit 
on transportation account was moderated by a sig- 
nificant increase in receipts. 


‘Payments by Canadian importers for ocean 
shipping services increased unusually sharply in 
1956. The rise of $26 million in these payments to 
some $103 million was about one-third. Some one- 
half of this increase was for ocean transportation 
on petroleum and products which rose more rapidly 
than freight on other commodities. Increased ton- 
nages of commodities (wet and dry) were responsi- 
ble for part of the rise but increased voyage charters 
and liner rates were also important contributors. In 
addition there was a moderate increase in the ex- 
penditures abroad by Canadian owners and operators 
of vessels in connection with their operations and 
on the time charters for foreign vessels operated in 
their services. Another increase of some 20 per cent 
occurred in the payments to the United States for in- 
land. freight on various types of transportation used in 
carrying imports to Canada. Some of these rose from 
higher rates as well as from the increased volume 
and changing composition of imports. 


The rise in Teceipts was greatest in the! case 
of earnings on inland transportation on exports; A 
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very considerable part of this may be attributed to 
the increased exports. of certain bulk commodities 
on which transportation costs are high in relation 
to value. The growth in exports of commodities like 
iron ore and petroleum has been accompanied by 
rising earnings each year on transportation in 
Canada by pipelines and other carriers and the 
higher ‘level of exports of grain in 1956 also was 
accompanied by higher receipts in inland freight. 
There was also an appreciable rise in the receipts 
from ocean shipping but this was in the earnings: 
from traffic between foreign countries rather than 
from export services maintained from Canadian ports 
by Canadian operators. Receipts from charters and 
other income from abroad by Canadian shipping 
companies were also higher while the expenditures 
of foreign ships in Canadian ports showed little 
change, 


The deficit on transportation account with all 
countries continued to arise from imbalance in the 
account with the United States. The latter deficit 
grew sharply to $130 million from $84 million in the 
previous year. But this increase was partly offset 
by a larger surplus from this type of transaction 
with overseas countries as a group which rose to 
$82 million from $67 million. The Surplus with the 
United Kingdom was less, while the customary defi- 
cit with other OFEC countries was reduced and the 
surplus with other countries increased. 


STATEMENT 10. Freight and Shipping Transactions between Canada and Other Countries, 1951-1956 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955 [ 1956 
+ 
| 


Receipts by Canada 
Ocean Shipping: 


OPO Ne OC eneerccconecececeeeccceccccccecceseeecoce 
CUSEE AO AMA S ACR UN AACN SRR Abele conse vanetsereseastiedeceseoosce coe 


Oooo ee ooesececccscecevesccasccvorccseoe 
Bare pec ue tensa ene rasesercseedseneonsareesesccescesespaseareceancesetens 


Gross Shipp ing Receipts 


Inland freight on exports 
transit revenues 
Other receipts 


Cee Pe eee rococo seecsceeececasecuccscecesenoccoes 


SOO ereserecrecevcccceccccccrescccesesececeece 
OOo e ec eneocercccscccccccecesccacccecececees 


Ot Oe Oe eee eee eneercccesececececececcccceeseoecccecce 


Payments by Canada 


Ocean Shipping: ; 
Expenditures abroad of Canadian shipping companies 
Charter payments 
Freight on imports 


Gross Shipping Payments 


Inland Rail Freight in U.S. on Imports: 
Coal via vesse] 
Coal via rail 


ween nee eee meee de eserecsceesecenecnecesecetesecocccesccescsccesccece 


Pee rerscccseecscoenesecnccesocen 


OEP ee eereececcsscassccecccosececccesccececcos 


PW AALOR PAP SPAS es ere esed ee Hee neeeeeecesenesesascnciessiocavcesiseenseeeee 


Pee eececcccccscccvesoseecesee 


54 56 58 61 78 16 
12 13 7 3 9 18 
34 33 17 18 28 38 
100 102 82 82 115 132 
40 43 41 35 45 45 
140 145 123 117 160 177 
177 201 161 159 185 204 
28 29 29 29 32 33 
6 8 5 8 21 36 
351 383 318 313 398 450 
Be 64 60 67 95 102 
76 71 75 66 17 103 
136 135 135 133 1? 205 
49 48 48 39 40| _ 83 
38 33 
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Inheritances and Migrants’ Funds 


Receipts of migrants’ funds rose sharply in 
1956, as immigration to Canada increased from 
110,000 in 1955 to 165,000 the following year. A 
major portion of the increased flow was from the 
United Kingdom and continental Europe. Facilities 
for bringing Hungarian refugees to Canada became 
available late in November 1956, and the number 
who actually immigrated in that calendar year was 
around 4,000. At the same time, there was also a 
substantial outflow of emigrants’ funds from Canada 
to the United States as emigration to that country 
rose by some 18 per cent in 1956. 


Primarily as a result of these marked increases 
in immigration and emigration in 1956, receipts of 
inheritances and migrants’ funds rose by $12 million 
to $98 million, and payments by $7 million to $112 
million. The net result was a decline in the deficit 
from $19 million to $14 million, 


Miscellaneous Current Transactions 


Both receipts and payments for miscellaneous 
current transactions increased in 1956 to record 
levels of $430 million and $604 million respectively. 
The resulting deficit of $174 million was some $12 
million larger than in 1955, but $18 million smaller 
than the 1954 deficit..Kach of the major components 
in the account showed a larger deficit in 1956, 
with the’ exception of government transactions which 
had slightly larger net receipts. 


The surplus in government transactions rose 
from $61 million to the record level of $79 million 
in 1956. A significant feature of this rise was the 
increase in receipts resulting from United States 
government expenditures for defence establishments 
in Canada. These larger receipts were somewhat 
offset by an increase in Canadian defence expendi- 
tures abroad, arising chiefly from the cost of main- 
taining the Canadian military brigade and air force 
squadrons stationed in Western Europe forming 
Canada’s share in the NATO forces in Europe, and 
the United Nations force in the Middle East. 


In addition to the above direct military expendi- 
tures abroad there was Canada’s contribution of 
Mutual Aid to the North Atlantic Treaty countries. 
This amounted to $157 million in 1956 and was 
chiefly made up of shipments of military equipment 
to Canada’s NATO partners in Europe and the pro- 
vision of training to NATO aircrews in Canada. 
Being a contribution of military aid in this form, 
Mutual Aid to NATO has not been taken into the 
current account balance, although the item is shown 
in the all country totals of the anhual tables. The 
credit entries representing provision of goods and 
services are offset by corresponding payments 
entries representing the contributions, so that they 
do not affect the net current account balance. 


Exports of goods and services financed by 


Canadian government contributions to the Colombo 
Plan and for refugee relief were $6 million larger 
in 1956. The total of $30 million was chiefly made 
up of shipments and services under the Colombo 
Plan to Ceylon, India and Pakistan. 


As has been mentioned above, the number of 
immigrants who came to Canada rose sharply in 
1956. As a result of this recent inflow and the sub- 
stantial cumulative inflow over the whole of the 


’ post-war years, the amount of overseas remittances 


by new Canadians continued to rise in 1956. In 
addition there was an increase in private personal 
and institutional contributions for refugee relief. 


Miscellaneous income receipts and payments 
increased by $8 million and $9 million during 1956. 
Profit remittances to Canada from the operations 
overseas of Canadian financial institutions were 
substantially larger. The extraordinary earnings from 
Canadian holdings of United Kingdom treasury bills 
in 1955 dropped to negligible proportions in 1956. 
The increase in payments in the past year arose 
for the most part from the growing importance of 
foreign capital in Canada, and from higher rates of 
return on capital. In particular there were increases 
in interest paid on loans and advances to non- 
resident subsidiaries and branches in Canada, and 


STATEMENT 11. Miscellaneous Current Transactions with All Countries, 1955 and 1956 
(Millions of dollars) 


Official Contributions) Miecec.covcsececvevavuscessavseccecvescsescesserees 
Government tranSactiONS, D.O.Ds <s2cssccesssessesssssentcconssssas 
Personal and institutional remittances ..........s0sscccssse 
Miscellaneous income! 


See rccseseccesevoucccgcsosousceccecoosecosccoasess 


encceccccecccocs 


1. Including transfers of branch profits by insurance companies and banks. 


CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


on other Canadian liabilities abroad, including ~ 


mortgages in Canada held by insurance companies 
in the United States. 


Receipts and payments for the wide variety of 
business services, including insurance premiums 
and claims and certain expenditures by the transpor- 
tation industry not included in the freight account, 


- tose by $4 million and $20 million respectively. The 


deficit on net transactions increased by some $16 
million. On the basis of continued expansion of 
activity in the United States and most overseas 
countries, there was an overall increase in receipts 
from the provision of services by Canadians to non- 
residents. Noteworthy was the increase in expendi- 
tures in Canada by non-resident airlines and foreign 
business corporations. As a result of the pace of 
development and growth in Canada, and the in- 
creased participation of non-residents in Canadian 
industry, there was a general tendency for payment 
for services to non-residents to rise in 1956. Among 
the significantly larger items were Subsidiary and 
branch payments to non-resident owners for manage- 
ment, research and other services, airline expendi- 
tures abroad, trade promotion and advertising 
_expenditures, and payment for programs and films 
for television and radio. 


Capital Movements 


S ummary 


An unprecedented. volume of capital investment 
coupled with an already generally high level of 
economic activity subjected the Canadian economy 
to special strains in 1956, and these had important 
effects on international capital movements. It has 
already been noted that the physical impact of these 
pressures was felt in the substantia] deficits in- 
curred on current account as the Canadian economy 
Supplemented its own output with large net draughts 


_ On the goods and services of other countries. Strong 


pressures were also created on Canada’s capital 
market, and there were Sharp increases in interest 
tates. Higher interest rates were, of course, also 
characteristic of foreign capital markets but the 
differential between tates in Canada and in the 
United States widened Somewhat. This development 
contributed to a very large volume of financing 
abroad by provincia] governments, municipalities, 
_ and corporations. These inflows were superimposed 
on the persistent inflows in recent years for direct 
_imvestment in  foreign-controlled enterprises in 
Canada and for Portfolio investment in Canadian 
equities, both of which reached new heights in 
1956. For the year aS a whole the inflow for direct 
investment is placed at $595 million. Transactions 


in Canadian securities led to a further inflow of 
| $748 million, which included $265 million of equi- 
| ties. These two groups of transactions added $1,343 
Million to Canadian external liabilities in long-term 
forms. On the long-term asset side there were out- 
flows of $110 million for direct investment abroad, 
but inflows of $12 million and $69 million re- 
Spectively occurred from transactions in foreign 
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Securities and repayments on.loans made by Canada. 
Transactions in the long-term forms described above 
together with those appearing in statement 15 led 
to a net capital import of $1,350 million which was 
in striking contrast to the $410 million recorded in 
1955. With outflows covering reductions of foreign- 
owned Canadian dollar holdings and the increase in 
official holdings of gold and foreign exchange, other 
capital movements led to a net capital inflow of $22 
million in 1956 compared with $288 million in 1955, 


Capital movements in long-term forms were 
sufficient to finance on balance more than 99° per - 
cent of the current account deficit. in 1956. In 1955 
they covered less than 60 per cent. In each earlier 
post-war year of current account deficits, capital | 
imported in long-term forms exceeded the deficit 
to be financed. Thus, in 1955 and 1956 the great. 
demands of the booming Canadian economy were 
satisified in part by drawing goods and services 
from abroad which represented the real transfer and 
use of long-term financing obtained in earlier peri- 
ods. A review of the quarterly statistics reveals 
that by mid-year this phase came, temporarily at 
least, to a close. The growing internat problem of 
financing capital expenditure in Canada led to in- 
creasing resort by Canadian borrowers to foreign 
capital markets, and at the same time there were 
increased. transfers from overseas countries on 
which international developments undoubtedly had 
some influence. From the middle of the year the 
capital imported in long-term forms was more than 
adequate to cover the pDhysical dtawings from 
abroad. The latter, however, tend to be normally 
most heavily concentrated in the first half of the 
year. 


The United States continued to be the major 
Source of long-term external capital for Canada in 
1956. Indeed, the net movements in long-term forms 
were somewhat more than two-thirds from the United 
States in 1956 in contrast to just under one-half in 
1955 when there was a significant volume of Te- 
patriation of Canadian funded debt from that country. 
Although overshadowed by the size of the tre- 
mendous inflows of more than $900 million from 
the United States, which were some four times their 
Size in 1955, the movements in long-term forms in 
1956 from the United Kingdom and from other over- 


Seas countries also rose Sharply. While overseas 


countries have not, as a general tule, been an im- 
portant source of debt capital for Canada for many 
years past, their demand for Canadian portfolio 
equities, together with some major direct invest- 
ments in Canada and the placement of some new 
Canadian issues in European markets, brought the 
total inflow in long-term forms to more than $425 
million for the year. This is more than double the 
figure for 1955 and is far in excess of any year 
since the commencement of regular official balance 
of payments statistics in 1926. 


Some characteristics of Canada’s international 
capital account will be evident from a comparison 
of the movements in 1956 with those in earlier years. 
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There has been for some years now a persistent and 
sizeable inflow of capital directed to particular 
areas of economic activity and associated with non- 
resident techniques, markets, etc., of which much 
direct investment is typical, as well as inflows of 
portfolio capital for investment in equity securities 
to participate in the long-run prospects of the 
Canadian economy. In addition in periods of particu- 
larly insistent capital demands within Canada there 
have been other sizeable inflows which might be 
régarded as marginal in the sense that they were 
called upon to supplement domestic resources. Such 
inflows tend to involve creation of external debt as 
distinct from equity investment. Relative levels of 
interest rates in Canadian and external capital 
markets are a most important influence on them. The 
inflows are for the most part actively sought abroad 
by Canadian borrowers, and the form of the borrowing 
is designed particularly to attract foreign investors. 
A burden of exchange risk is inherent in all inter- 
national borrowing, and in such periods this tends 
to be accepted by the borrower through incurring 
indebtedness payable in foreign currency, rather 
than by the lender. In 1956 net new issues abroad 
of funded debt payable optionally or solely in 
foreign currency totalled well over $400 million in 
contrast to 1955 when there were net retirements 
of $125 million. The movements in 1956 were in 
sharp contrast to those which occurred in 1950 
which was also a period of substantial inflows of 
portfolio capital. In that year, however, the move- 
ments originated for the mosc part with foreign 
investors rather than Canadian borrowers, and the 
exchange risk was borne by the investors and was 
indeed the primary reason for much of the inflow. 
Another aspect of interest in the financing of the 
unprecedented deficit of 1956 was the negligible 
role played by capital movements for the account 
of the Government of Canada. Among the inflows in 
long-term forms were repayments received on loans 
to overseas governments but these were more than 
offset by net retirement of Government of Canada 
direct and guaranteed debt in foreign hands. 


Direct Investment in Canada 


The net movement of capital to Canada for 
direct investment in foreign-controlled enterprises 
rose to unprecedented heights of $595 million in 
1956, surpassing by 40 per cent the previous record 
of $426 million established in 1953 and by 43 per 
per cent the inflow of $417 million which occurred 
in 1955. It has already been noted that despite this 
striking increase, direct investment, which had been 
not only a persistent but also the dominant com- 
ponent of the capital account since 1950, was 
dwarfed in 1956 by the inflow of portfolio capital. 


Resource development and associated indus- 
tries continued to attract the preponderant part of 
foreign direct investment capital. The petroleum 
industry received larger amounts than ever before. 
Inflows into manufacturing showed a sharp increase 
over 1955, much of it related to basic resource and 
export industries and to the provision of industrial 


and construction materials. There were also signi- 
ficant direct investment inflows to holding and 
real estate companies. 


Capital of United States origin accounted for 
$409 million or 69 per cent of the total direct in- 
vestment inflows in 1956, comparing with $306 
million in 1955 which represented 73 per cent of 
the total in that year. Capital from the United King- 
dom amounted to $113 million comparing with $68 
million the previous year, and the movement from 
other overseas countries rose to $73 million from 


$43 million in 1955. The 1956 movements were in G 


each case new records. The net inflow from the 
United States was a third larger than in 1955 and 
was nearly a fifth larger than the previous record 
established in 1953. The inflow of British capital 
was some two-thirds larger than in 1955 and half 
as large again as the previous record set in 1954. 


And the inflow from other overseas countries was 


nearly 70 per cent above the record of 1955. 


Details of the post-war movements of capital 
for United States direct investment in Canada appear 
in statements 12 and 12A which also indicate the 
other factors contributing to the growth in the book 
value of these investments. Particularly noteworthy 
among these factors in 1956 was the inflow of port- 
folio capital from the United States which added 
$212 million to investment in United States con- 
trolled companies. This capital movement was more — 
than half the size of the net direct investment in- 
flows. New issues of bonds and borrowings by 
finance companies were the most important ele- 
ments. 


Substantial amounts of the flow of direct in- 
vestment capital from the United Kingdom were 
directed to the petroleum industry, uranium mining, 
and aluminum production, as well as the repurchase 
of the controlling interest in a ship building and 
engineering equipment firm. This firm had been 
established in Canada prior to the First World War 
by a British concern but had been controlled in 
Canada for thirty years. The large inflow from other 
overseas countries was mainly of Western European 


origin and included important amounts for the pe- © 


troleum industry, iron and steel products, cement 
plants, real estate, and financial companies. 


Successive new records for direct investment 
inflows were set in the second and fourth quarters 
of 1956. The final quarter’s movement represented 
an annual rate of nearly three-quarters of a billion 
dollars, but it included two large transactions which 
were of a special nature, the acquisition by United 
States interests of a controlling interest in a major 


Canadian food-processing company, and the sub- | 
scription by a parent company to an offering of 


stock to existing shareholders by a Canadian pe- 


troleum company. A similar subscription contributed — 
to the previous quarterly record set in the final | 


quarter of 1951. 


1 


Petroleum industry (exploration, 
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STATEMENT 12. United States Direct Investment in Canada, 1946-1956 
(Millions of dollars) 


Account 


1946 | 1947 
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Se ccercccccoseccesccccesesceccesecocs 


MURDERER sleOs treo cs. we. 


Merchandising ni.e. vu... cccsscceese.. 
Financial a5 


Net capital inflow for direct invest- 
ment (Table I, item D1) .0....cececcece 


Net other identified capital movements 
affecting the investment of United 


States residents in United States- 


controlled entermrises! oo. & 


Seer erevecerevceesesorasaccescosacescsccococecs 


Net increase in book value 
CAINS KB) oo osvcccsnccscccocoossaces 


Note: In addition to investment in n 
investment as published in the National Ac 

_ Of existing assets and resources of Canadians. 
1. New issues, retirements, borrowing, 

by United States residents in United States co 
direct investment transactions representing significant investment in no 


2. Preliminary. 


3. This figure is affected by unusually lar 
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1949 | 1950 fase 
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if 13 15 17 12 

2 4 tt 9 10 
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17 17 34 | 129/- 92 22 SU DD 403 
101 | 217 | 304 | 448) 344 310/ 338 | 621 2, 782 
332 | 299 | 3643| 2874] 9,339 
676 | 609 | 702 | 9084|5,.121 
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4. Provisional estimate subject to revision. 


above figures reflect investme 


For these and other reasons the series 


investment abroad, etc., 
ntrolled enterprises; also 


quipment included in gross domestic 
nt in other forms and the ac quisition 


ge reclassifications between direct and portfolio investments. 


are not strictly comparable, 


affecting the total value of investment in Canada 
includes classification adjustments in respect of 
N-United States controlled enterprises. 


Statement 12A. Additional Detail of United States Direct Investment in Canada, 1955 and 1956 
(Millions of dollars) 


development, refining, trans por- 
tation, and merch andising)........ 


‘Manufacturing, nice... 
Utilities, n.ice. 
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Direct Investment 
Transactions 


1. See footnote 1 to Statement 12. 
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Direct Investment Abroad 


The net outflow of capital from Canada for 
direct investment abroad amounted in 1956 to $110 
million. This compared with $74 million in 1955 
and with $81 million in 1954 which was the previous 
record. About 70 per cent of the net movement was 
to the United States. There were a number of major 
transactions during the year involving the acqui- 
sition by Canadian interests of control over existing 
enterprises abroad, the largest such transactions 
being in the merchandising field. Canadians also 
disposed of major interests in other ventures in 
which Canadian capital had long been dominant, 
including public utilities in Latin America. Out- 
flows to overseas countries were particularly large 
and were mainly in the field of mining. 


Summary of Transactions in Portfolio Securities 


It was in movements of portfolio security 
capital that the impact on the Canadian balance of 
payments of heavy financing demands appeared 
most dramatically in 1956. During the year Canada 
imported some $760 million, net, of capital through 
international security transactions. This tremendous 
figure compares with a capital export of $51 million 
in 1955 and is considerably more than twice as 
large as the previous record net inflow established 
in the exceptional circumstances of 1950. Trans- 
actions in portfolio securities were a dominating 
feature of the international capital account in 1956, 
as the balance from these transactions exceeded 
for the first time since 1950 the net inflow for direct 
investment in foreign controlled enterprises. The 
net capital import from all portfolio security trans- 
actions included $207 million from trade in out- 
standing Canadian issues, and $681 million from 
the sale to non-residents of new Canadian issues, 
offset to the extent of $140 million by retirements 
of foreign-held Canadian securities. A net inflow 
of $12 million occurred, on balance, from trans- 
actions in foreign securities. 


A striking development in 1956 was the in- 
creased flow of portfolio investment capital from 
overseas countries to Canada. While the inflows 
were intensified with the growing international 
tension in the latter part of the year, the trend was 
unmistakable before the occurrence of political dis- 
turbances. The net inflow in the first half of 1956 
was $76 million, and in the second half it rose to 
$149 million. The net movement from overseas 
countries reached $225 million for the year as a 
whole compared with $33 million in 1955 and with 
the previous post-war record of $48 million in 1954. 
This change was influenced to a very limited extent 
by the absence in 1956 of major financing in the 
Canadian market by non-residents. But for the most 
part it reflected sharp growth in sales of outstand- 
ing Canadian securities both to the United Kingdom 
and to other overseas countries. 


Notwithstanding the sharp increase in the port- 
folio capital movement from overseas, the United 
States was by far the most important source of 


external capital of this type. The net movement 
from that country amounted to $535 million in 1956, 
in contrast to an outflow of $84 million recorded 
in 1955. The earlier post-war record for the net 
capital movement from the United States for all 
security transactions was $382 million in 1950. 


For five successive quarters from the second 
quarter of 1955 the movement towards increased 
inflows of capital from portfolio security trans- 
actions was evident. In the second quarter of 1955 
there had been a net outflow of $52 million. By the 
third quarter of 1956 the inflow reached a peak of 


$231 million which was only $73 million below the © 


massive inflow in the third quarter of 1950; it will 
be recalled however, that the earlier movement was 
related to exchange rate considerations and was 
not part of a sustained inflow of that order of magni- 
tude. The movement in the final quarter of 1956 
fell to $223 million, mainly due to outflows to the 
United States from trade in outstanding Canadian 
securities and to some reduction in the rate of in- 
flow from the United Kingdom: 


Some idea of the tremendous volume of inter- 
national security movements may be gained from 
the fact that the gross transactions between Canada 
and other countries in 1956 exceeded $3.2 billion 
This turnover was $0.5 billion higher than in 1955. 


Additional comment and statistical detail on 
international movements of portfolio capital, in- 
cluding quarterly figures of new issues and retire- 
ments classified by debtor, will be found in the 


monthly series of DBS reports covering ‘‘Sales and 


Purchases of Securities between Canada and Other 
Countries’’, particularly the December issue whicn 
contains an annual review. The report for December 
19561 discusses the relationships between interest 
differentials and exchange rates, on the one hand, 
and new issues and trade in outstanding bonds on 
the other. It also compares the net inflow of United 
States portfolio capital for investment in Canadian 


securities in 1956 with that in 1950, the year of. 


previous post-war 
differences. 


record, revealing significant 


Transactions in Outstanding Canadian Securities 


Trade in outstanding Canadian issues in 1956 
was dominated by the sale to non-residents of 
Canadian common and preference stocks. The net 
sales balance for the year totalled $195 million 
reflecting an increase of more than forty per cent 
over 1955, and setting a new record for the third 
successive year. The inflow rose from $31 million 
in the first quarter to new heights of $57 million 
and $78 million in the second and third quarters 
respectively, but fell in the final quarter to $29 
million. Compared to this significant inflow for 
equity portfolio investment in Canada, the trade in 


outstanding Canadian bonds, debentures and other — 


1. Due to revisions the figures in this report will 
in some cases differ from those included in the earlier 
publication. 


1 


| 


| 
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STATEMENT 13. Transactions in Canadian Securities between Canada a 


A minus sign indicates an outflow of ‘capital from Canada 
(Millions of dollars) 


nd Other Countries, 1956 


Trade in Proceeds 
Account Outstanding of New Retirements Total 
Issues | Issues fie 
By Type of Security r 

Bonds and Debentures: 
Government of Canada, direct o.0......ccccsccssscesecsccsssscssesseesecesee, 4 O13 ed - 51 - 29 
Government of Canada, guaranteed ooo... StS) - Sey) - 40 
Provincial government (including guaranteed) 2000.0... cece - il +224 - 15 +198 
Pepe etna eoVernnenitercn SOeuN a6 We ae ae +114 - 18 + 98 
Railways, not guaranteed by Govermmentse. ie hes - — Br ay 2 
CBO 0005 casi spesrstoersnnncseloa sien cess... ore, + 16 +259 ae aff +258 
Sub-total: Bonds and Debentures ....................... + 12 +606 - 135 +483 
Common and Preference Stocks 00.0.0... +195 +°75 = +265 
Total (Table I, items D3, CDS RRR a earl ae eating Sam +207 +681 - 140 +748 
+ 41 +616 =33 +524 
+ 83 + 29 Lay il +111 
Other OFFC Countries ROME Pee Ret wie eRe + 86 + 36 - 4 +118 
OUTS Cea ATs al 2s oe gs! = =n ne - 5 
Total (Table I, items D3, 4, 5) +207 +681 - 140 +748 
ArSt QuArbED -.<.40.60<.. + 77 +111 - 71 +117 
Second quarter + 43 +181 =923 +201 
Third quarter + 70 +178 = 24 +224 
Fourth quarter + 17 +211 = By, +206 
+207 +681 - 140 +748 

| j ee si) 


Securities led to a net inflow of only $12 million, 


_ There was a substantial inflow of $46 million in 


the first quarter, which exceeded the net sales of 
Canadian stocks in that period; this total included 
$31 million Government of Canada direct and guaran- 
teed issues and $11 million corporate issues. But 
in each of the later quarters there were outflows 


_ of capital from transactions in outstanding Canadian 


bonds as Canadians became net repurchasers of 
this group of securities; during the nine months the 
net repatriation through repurchases amounted to 
$34 million which included some $26 million of 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed issues. 


Net sales of outstanding Canadian securities 
to the United States amounted to $41 million in 
1956 which included net sales of $74 million of 


- Canadian common and preference stocks offset by 


_ Government of Canada direct 


net repurchases of $33 million of Canadian bonds 
and debentures. These figures are in sharp contrast 
to the results from Security trading in 1955 when 


there was a net purchase balance or capital export 


of $67 million. In that year Canadians sold to the 
residents of the United States $92 million on balance 
of outstanding Canadian common and preference 
Stocks, but they repurchased $159 million of out- 
Standing Canadian bonds, and debentures, which 
included $82 million net repatriation of outstanding 
and guaranteed issues, 
and $61 million of provincial issues. It has been 


Tevealed that during 1955 Government accounts 


were acquiring Government of Canada direct issues 
payable in United States dollars. 


The group of eight special investment funds 
established by United States interests under circum- 
stances described in previous reports continued to 
be an important influence in the Canadian stock 
market. Their holdings of Canadian securities, 
mainly common stocks, rose in market value during 
the year by some $85 million. A part of this sum 
represented capital appreciation of their portfolios 
and is not reflected in the net sales of Canadian 
securities to residents of the United States. Never- 
theless these investors probably accounted for be- 
tween $65 and $70 million or more than 90 per cent 
of the net sales balance of $74 million from trade 
in outstanding Canadian common and preference 
stocks with the United States. In 1955 the proportion 
was under 65 per cent. It is of particular interest 
to note that during the second half of 1956 these 
funds appear to have added to their holdings of 
Canadian stocks at a time when other United States 
investors as a group were reducing their portfolios. 


Trade in outstanding Canadian issues with the 
United Kingdom and with other overseas countries 
also led to impressive capital inflows in 1956. For 
the fourth successive year Canada had a sales 
balance from security trading with the United King- 
dom. In each year from 1937 to 1952 there had been 
a purchase balance or capital export. The capital 
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import of $83 million in 1956 represented a sharp 
increase over the total of $26 million recorded in 
1955, and was actually larger than the total for the 
three years from 1953 to 1955. Particularly note- 
worthy in 1956 were the sales of Canadian common 
and preference stocks to residents of the United 
Kingdom, which amounted to $72 million. The 
balance of the net movement represented sales of 
$11 million of Canadian bonds, debentures and 
other securities. In the light of the very large move- 
ments, it’is worth recalling that security sales to 
residents of the United Kingdom do not necessarily 
reflect current outflows of capital from that country. 
For example, it is possible that some transactions 
represent the switching by United Kingdom investors 
between their holdings of United States (and other 
dollar) securities and of Canadian securities. More- 
over, some sales attributed in this report to the 
United Kingdom may be to nominees for ron~esi- 
dents of that country. 


Transactions in outstanding Canadian securi- 
ties with other countries led to a net capital inflow 
of $83 million. This total compared with $14 million 
in 1955 and was practically double the previous 
record set in 1954. The net sales included $49 
million of Canadian common and preference stocks 
compared with $18 million in 1955, while there were 
net sales of $34 million of other securities, mainly 
Government of Canada and corporate bonds, in con- 
trast to net purchases of $4 million in 1955. 


New Issues and Retirements of Canadian Securities 


The proceeds of new issues of Canadian se- 
curities sold abroad set a new record of $681 million 
in 1956. In the final quarter of the year new issues 


were sold to non-residents at an annual rate of well 
over $800 million. The total for the year compared 
with $166 million in 1955 and with the previous 
record of $411 million established in 1951 which 
was also a period of strong demand in the Canadian 
capital market. Reference has already been made 
to the increased differential between interest rates 
in Canada and in the United States in 1956 as com- 
pared with 1955. Provincial governments, munici- 
palities and corporations were all substantial 
borrowers abroad during 1956. Residents of the 
United States bought about 90 per cent of the new 
issues sold to non-residents compared with some- 
what more than 75 per cent of the smaller total in 
1955. But at the same time there was a Significant 
increase in the amount of new issues sold to Euro- 
pean investors. Between 85 and 90 per cent of the 
new bonds and debentures sold to non-residents 
were payable solely or optionally in foreign cur- 
rencies. Retirements of foreign-held Canadian 
securities amounted during 1956 to $140 million. 
This repatriation was lower than for any other post- 
war year except 1948 and 1952. A very substantial 
part of foreign-owned holdings retired during 1956, 
95 per cent, was held by residents of the United 
States. Between 80 and 85 per cent of the bonds 
and debentures retired were payable optionally or 
solely in foreign currencies. 


Transactions in Foreign Securities 


In contrast to 1955 when Canadians added, on 
balance, to their holdings of foreign securities, in 
1956 they were net sellers. In each year there were 
net capital inflows from trading in outstanding 
issues, amounting to $25 million in 1955 and $27 
million in 1956. The net inflow in the latter year 


STATEMENT 14. Transactions in Foreign Securities between Canada and Other Countries, 1956 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 
(Millions of dollars) 


Account 


Trade in 
Outstanding 
Issues 


Proceeds 
of New 
Issues 


Retirements Total 


By Type of Security 
Ploretgn Bonds) csctccccace-scesewacsstioonmessacapauahesaaerassepescercesenonidleteeniveos: -13 
Foreign Common and Preference Stocks +25 
Total (Table L, items DG, 7, 8) ......:c:ccceesceeereeeesereterecerenes - +12 
By Country 
Tre Sea COS: econ cae eect casi decacn rene chet sat terena dan tecoscrsncussccusameeas=s0 _ mitt (3 
United Kingdom ........ _ +7 
Other Sterling Area ............ a = 
Other O.E.E.C. Countries ... — +52 
O€HeR COUMtITCS io ..c. ssaceconccasee wee neactsr nes Seats a sae _ - 4 
Total (Table I, items DG, 7, 8) ....-...-:scccccceecessetsenerereseees - +12 
By Quarter 
POURS te GUN RRC R faa crest a ees acces se ke eaten aes ncoviowieos en ser csr arent doe emion 7m -17 
SECON GUAR CCT <.cccc ane coc odscatecet shecet Scovane-sacsedencrucsssenacaceranaparstenescasass® +5 
Ta hpcly QUIAT LOK Weecne eee esermccee cnoeenat ons sonar cnanaserananaveceneacnenavevdnenesenehae +g 
Fourth Quarter ciec.caccossccte-cegeenec ecesev-saccnvsscacessness-acsva-cauranondemnasovessece L +17 


Total (Table I, items D6, 7, 8) .....-......c.2:ececeeeeeeeeeeceseeerers 
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occurred despite a significant outflow of $16 million 
in the first quarter when trading was dominated by 
a Substantial participation by Canadian investors 
in a public redistribution of stock of an automobile 
company previously owned by a United States foun- 
dation. In the subsequent quarters of 1956 Canadians 
were net sellers of $43 million outstanding foreign 
securities. The net movement for the year as a 
whole reflected on balance the sale by Canadians 
of foreign stocks, mainly of United States corpo- 
rations. During the year Canadians purchased $15 
million of new issues of foreign securities, Retire- 
ments of Canadian-held foreign debt were negligible, 
In 1955 Canadians had purchased $48 million of new 
issues and $17 million of Canadian holdings were 
retired. 


Loans by Government of Canada 


Repayments of principal on the war and post- 
war loans made by Canada to overseas governments 
amounted to $69 million in 1956. This capital inflow 
was the same amount as in 1955. The Government 
of the United Kingdom Tepaid $45 million and there 
were also receipts from Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, the Netherlands, Norway and the USSR. The 
payment by the USSR was the final instalment due 
from that country. A further $10 million was received 
representing interest on the loans, and this amount 
is included in receipts of interest and dividends in 
the current account. 


At the end of 1956 the outstanding balances 
on war and post-war loans of $2,450 million extended 
by Canada amounted to $1,531 million. There was 
_ in addition $34 million owing to Canada on inter- 
governmental loans extended following World War I 
and on account of military relief settlements arising 
out of World War II. The Government of the United 
Kingdom was the most important debtor with out- 
Standing loans from Canada amounting to $1,157 
million, or nearly three-quarters of the total. This 
figure included $1,097 million advanced under The 
United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act 1946. The 
terms of this loan were modified during 1957 to 
provide under certain circumstances for the defer- 
ment of annual principal and interest payments; 
previously there had been provision for a waiver 
of interest on the loan. Post-war loans outstanding 
to other governments under Part II of the Export 
Credits Insurance Act amounted to $373 million and 
agreed payments of principal due in 1956 were re- 
ceived on $324 million of these loans. Other loans 
outstanding at the year-end amounted to $35 million 
and included $31 million of inactive loans made 
after the war of 1914-18, 


Change in Canadian Dollar Holdings of Foreigners 


An outflow of capital from Canada occurred in 
1956 from a reduction of $26 million in the holdings 
of Canadian dollars by non-residents. This outflow 
was in contrast to an inflow of $89 million in 1955. 
Holdings by United States residents fell by $49 
Million; in part this reflected the use by investment 


funds of cash held at the beginning of the year. 
Holdings by residents of the United Kingdom and 
other overseas countries rose by $23 million. These 
holdings included $22 million set aside at the year- 
end by the Government of the United Kingdom in 
respect of interest on the 1946 loan from Canada. 
Waiver of this interest payment was requested under 
the original terms of the loan agreement. The agree- 
ment was amended in 1957 and payment of the inter- 
est due in 1956 was deferred. Total holdings of all 
non-residents other than the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund amounted at the end of 1956 
to about $410 million. These holdings included 
about $45 million of Canadian treasury bills and 
about $365 million of claims in Canadian dollars on 
Canadian banks and other depositories, 


Change in Official Holdings of Gold and Foreign 


Exchange 


In the course of the operations of the Exchange 
Fund Account and the other exchange transactions 
of the Government during the year, the authorities 
increased official holdings of gold and foreign ex- 
change. The net capital outflow amounted to $33 
million. There was a net inflow of $1 million from 
reduced holdings of sterling, and an outflow of $34 
million in connection with Canada’s official hold- 
ings of gold and United States dollars. These rose, 
in terms of United States dollars, from $1,901 million 
at the end of 1955 to $1,936 million at the end of 
1956. A month-end low point of $1,865 million was 
recorded in April, and the year-end figure was the 
highest month-end recorded during the year. Holdings 
of sterling are limited to working balances and were 
of the order of $8 million at the end of 1956, 


Other Capital Movements 


All ‘‘other capital movements”’ resulted on 
balance in a net capital inflow of $117 million in 
1956, which compared with $204 million in 1955, 
The net movements were equivalent to less than 
9 per cent of the current deficit in 1956, in contrast 
to some 29 per cent in 1955. But, as will be evident 
from statement 15, the net movements conceal di- 
verse components whose behavior was particularly 
divergent in 1956. 


In contrast to 1955 when about two-thirds of 
the net inflow reflected a drawing down of Canadian- 
owned bank balances and other Short-term funds 
held abroad, in 1956 Canadians added very sub- 
Stantially to their holdings outside Canada. A 
Significant part of these increases represented the 
proceeds of new issues sold abroad which had not 
been transferred to Canada at the year-end. Other 
outflows included reductions of $17 million in the 
short-term Canadian dollar holdings of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and of the International Monetary Fund, and the 
payment of Canada’s subscription of $3.6 million 
to the International Finance Corporation. It has been 
revealed by the International Monetary Fund that 
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STATEMENT 15. Estimated Composition of ‘‘Other Capital Movements”’, 1950-1956 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 
(Millions of dollars) 


Transactions with all countries 


Total 
1956 | 1950-1956 


1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


Loans by Government of United Kingdom to a Canadian 
COPDOLALLON: «,,-ceccscecthvscncvesctneseacsensSbcscsrctvanasans casey cesronscenne 


Canadian Subscription to International Finance Cor- 
BOT GLOM Gide cocaine cvccereeceenencuaven sdaeroetscecanpnsdccstoces cvauaseeriesess 


Other long-term capital tranSactioNnS ..........ccescererscserees 
Short-term Canadian dollar holdings of International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and In- 
ternational Monetary FUNG2 .........cccsccssccesscssrsssrseereeees 


Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad (ex- 
Cluding Official Teserves) > ccccccosecese-ccscesssecoseress-ce ae 


Borrowings by Canadian finance COMPANICS ..........00000 
All other transactions including changes in loans and 
accounts receivable and payable? ........cecsserecesersere 


Total (Table I, item D17) ...... bodacapotenedetsverbozsveseuceeecs 


1. Preliminary estimate. f 

2. Includes also adjustments in Canada’s subscriptions occasioned by changes in their value in terms of Canadian 
dollars (1950-1953 nil; from 1954, +29, - 4, -1). 

3. Estimated partly from United States and other non- 
includes in 1950 use of,loan proceeds set aside in 1949 (+18). ; 

4, Includes also balancing item representing difference between direct measurements of current and capital accounts. 


during the third quarter of the year Egypt purchased 
from it nearly $15 million in. Canadian funds. This 
is the first occasion upon which the International 
Monetary Fund has sold Canadian dollars. 


Against the outflows referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, there were large inflows in other 
forms. Borrowings by finance companies were sub- 
stantial, and there were also significant capital 
transfers by financial institutions. And it seems 
clear in addition that a very large increase must 
have occurred. in Canada’s net liability on account 
of international receivables and payables, although 
at the present time only incomplete direct evidence 
of these movements is available. An increased ex- 
ternal liability on commercial account is consistent 
with the high level of trade to be financed and in- 
deed to be expected in the conditions of financial 
pressure existing in Canada in 1956. A similar sub-)\ 
stantial capital import in this form occurred in 1950 
and 1951 when the credit stringency which was an | 
aftermath of the action in Korea added to the short- | 
term inflows associated with exchange rate con- | 
siderations. There was a reflux of this capital in | 
1952 and 1953. <i 


In view of the large movements which occurred 
in several components of the item in 1956, it is of 
interest to examine the cumulative results of move- 
ments since the end of 1949. It will be noted from 
statement 15 that the net capital outflow in the 


Canadian sources, as Canadian data do not cover all holdings; 


seven year period amounted to only $65 million. 
Among the more volatile elements, an increase of 
$410 million is indicated in bank balances and other 
short-term funds held abroad by Canadians. The 
period covered is one during which, following the 
elimination of exchange control the commercial 
and banking sectors were free to increase their 
external working capital, and one in which, more- 
over, Canada’s gross international transactions in- 
creased sharply. And the effects of these influences 
were reinforced during 1956 by deferral of the trans- 
fer to Canada of the proceeds of new financing 
carried out in the United States under conditions 
of extreme pressure in Canadian capital markets. 


The other large volatile element is the item 
described as ‘‘all other transactions including 
changes in loans and accounts receivable and pay- 
able’? which reflects a net capital inflow of $112 
million in the seven-year period. Despite very large 
swings which have occurred in this item, and the 
fact that it includes also the balancing item repre- 
senting the difference between direct measurements _ 
of the current and capital accounts, the net balance 
over the period is relatively small and is in the 
direction which one would expect, considering that 
a surplus on merchandise trade (unadjusted) of $75 
million for the month of December 1949 declined to | 
$9 million for December 1956, and also that tight 
credit conditions persisted in Canada in the latter 
year of unprecedented imports. _ 
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MERCHANDISE TRADE AND "OTHER CAPITAL MOVEMENTS" 
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Although quarterly figures of the total ‘‘other 
capital movements’? have been available in the 
quarterly estimates of the Canadian balance of inter- 
national payments, it has not been possible from the 
sources available to produce quarterly series cover- 
ing separate components which were considered to 
be sufficiently accurate to warrant publication. The 
accompanying chart, however, covers not only the 
published totals, on a quarterly basis from 1954 
through the first quarter of 1957, but also shows the 
component discussed in the preceding paragraph, 
It should be emphasized that because of the limited 
data on receivables and payables available on a 
quarterly basis and the necessarily arbitrary quarter- 
ly allocation of some items elsewhere in the sta- 
tistics, these estimates are subject to a larger than 
usual margin of error. There has also been shown 
on the chart a graph representing the quarterly 
capital movement which would arise from merchan- 
dise trade assuming for illustrative purposes an 
unvarying payments lag of one month for both ex- 
ports and imports (unadjusted). Several aspects of 
short-term movements of international capital which 
are sometimes overlooked are illustrated by this 
chart. The diverse character of the components is 


immediately apparent. For example in the third }. 
quarter of 1956 the total is completely dominated by 
a substantial outflow of capital reflecting a growth 
in holdings of foreign exchange by residents of 
Canada, and a significant part of this outflow repre- 
sents the proceeds of new issues of Canadian se- 
curities sold abroad during the quarter, which had 
not been transferred at the quarter’s end. Another 
aspect of significance is the sizeable movement 
which would be a normal automatic accompaniment 
of changing trade balances on the assumption of an 
unvarying payments lag. In fact, of course, payments 
terms vary not only with the direction and compo- 
sition of trade, but also with varying conditions of © 
supply, with absolute and relative liquidity in 
Canada and elsewhere, with the exchange rate, with 
seasonal production or distribution of some com- 
modities, and with the relationships existing be- 
tween buyer and seller. Special significance is 
attached, therefore, not only to those periods in 
which the selected capital movements appear to 
bear a close relationship to changes in merchandise 
trade, but also to those periods in which no relation- 
ship is discernible. 


CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION 


General Review 


Some of the close relationships between 
Canada’s rapidly rising indebtedness abroad and 
the types of imbalance and pressures characteristic 
in the balance of payments in recent years of pro- 
nounced Canadian growth have already been de- 
scribed. The rising indebtedness abroad has ac- 
companied the rapid rate of growth in the economy 
as external resources have been drawn upon, with 
much of the impetus to the development of Canadian 
industry coming from non-resident investment, par- 
ticularly in new resources being opened up. 


Outstanding features of recent changes in non- 
resident investments in Canada have been the 
amount of their rapid sustained rise over an ex- 
tended period and their concentration in equities 
in Canadian industry and resource development. In 
the interval since 1945 the total value has more 
than doubled. The rate of increase has been un- 
usually high each year since 1949 with a total 
increase of some 93 per cent in the seven years 
between then and 1956. The increase in value of 
some $7.4 billion since then is much larger than in 
any earlier corresponding period and the high rate 
of increase has been sustained for an unusually 
long period. And by far the largest part of this in- 
crease has been in direct investments and other 
equities in Canadian industry and business, which 
at the end of 1956 were more than twice as large 
as in 1949. 


In 1956 the rate of increase in indebtedness 
abroad accelerated to almost 15 per cent. In the 
one year there was the unprecedentedly large rise 
of almost $2 billion in external indebtedness, bring- 


ing the total value of.non-resident long-term invest- 
ment in Canada to $15,400 million compared with 
$13,468 million in the previous year, and a total 
of $7,963 million as recently as in 1949.Some three- 
quarters of this increase was in the rise in direct 
investments and other equities in Canadian industry. 
But in 1956 this was accompanied by a considerable 
increase in Canadian bonded indebtedness abroad 
as Canadian financial resources were supplemented 
in this way. 


Some of the broad outlines of the changes in 
1956 in comparison with earlier years are given in 
statements 17 and 18, and in table XIII. The. total 
of investments owned in the United States of 
$11,651 million continued to represent more than 
three-quarters of all non-resident investments in 
Canada, and was close to twice the value in 1949. 
This rise in United States investments has also 
made up more than three-quarters of the increase in 
this seven year period. While the main rise has 
been in United States direct investments, portfolio 
investments in Canada owned in that country were 
in 1956 about one-half as high again as in 1949. 


British investments in Canada at $2,675 million — 
in 1956 were at a new post-war peak and not far. 
below the earlier maximum levels which were main-- 
tained for several decades following 1914. But 
these investments now only account for 17 per cent 
of the total non-resident investment in Canada com- 
pared with 36 per cent at the end of 1939 before 
most of the wartime repatriations. The rise in British 
investments in Canada from the low point in a | 
has been more than $1 billion and this rise has been | 
particularly concentrated in direct investments - 
which have much more than doubled since then. In| 


i 
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STATEMENT 16. Summary of Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, 
Selected Year Ends, 1926-1956 


(Billions of dollars) 


Item 1939 1956 

Gross liabilities to other countries ........ccccccosscecoe. U3. Fal ola Caled 6. oy 

SLOSS SHOKULEINA I ASSEUS .17....0ceucdsctheen. te ew 6.9 7.0 Thaw 
Net Indebtedness ............0..cccssssssccscosessccoseesecoce 


Note: For further details see table V. As figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their com- 
ponent parts. 


STATEMENT 17. Value of Non-Resident Long-Term Investments in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1900-1956 
(Millions of dollars) 


Owned by residents of 


2 SOT Ses ta dst lal es i a 10, 289 | 11, 651 


mired s Kansdomir,..021..)..8iit) 8.8 See: 2,347 | 2,675 
MO OUTIOG  .,accncdsasronsnsvoarceorenionceruosekece, 832 | 1,075 
13, 468 | 15, 400 


SO CC Cero er eercee se sorcroeereeeeecensee cess OIOOU SIDE HELO SO LELES 


——— 


1. Privately estimated; for sources see table XII. 
2. Provisional estimate subject to revision. 


STATEMENT 18. Value of United States Investments in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1926-1956 
(Millions of dollars) 


Classification 


Bee rimvestment 100 8) ooo cele, 1,403 1,993 2, 304 3, 095 5, 206 D, Old 6,517 7, 425 
Government and mURLeIpaly DONS 4 .0.<..ee0000so<ess.c0ee., 909 1, 205 1, 450 1, 534 1, 870 1, 822 1, 649 1, 8Tt 
| Other portfolio OSHS TARY 51S OR Ra a 799 1, 368 1,106 1 OF 1,537 1,651 1,586 | 1,650 
Income accumulating investment funds................ - - ~_ — = 102 170 255 


1. New Series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 
- Provisional estimate subject to revision. 
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absolute terms this rise in total British investments 
in Canada is more than the rise in the investments 
by all other overseas countries in the same interval, 
although the rate of increase has been less. 


The new record total of $1,075 million in 
investments owned in other countries other than the 
United States and United Kingdom for the end of 
1956 is some three times the corresponding figure 
in 1949, and at 7 per cent of the total makes upa 
larger proportion of the total investments than ever 
before. Most of these investments are owned in 
Western Europe and an analysis of the direct invest- 
ment portion for 1955 is given in statement 20. 


This expansion in non-resident long-term in- 
vestments in Canada has been the principal factor 
contributing to the sharp rise in Canada’s balance 
of international indebtedness in the same periods. 
Net liabilities to other countries rose from $7.8 
billion in 1955 to $9.5 billion in 1956, and compare 
with the low point in recent decades of $3.7 billion 
in 1949. This is the amount by which gross liabili- 
ties of residents of Canada to other countries ex- 
ceeded gross assets abroad as shown in statement 
16 and table V. The growth in Canadian assets 
abroad has had relatively moderate effects on the 
balances, although an exceptional rate of increase 
has occurred in some forms of investment like 
Canadian direct investments abroad which have 
doubled in value since 1949 and continued to rise 
in 1956. 


A comprehensive analysis of all of these 
changes and their significance would go beyond the 
scope of this report. The subject was dealt with 
in the special report issued in 1956, ‘‘Canada’s 
International Investment Position 1926-1954’’. Sta- 
tistics in various statements and tables in this 
report carry the record forward. A predominant feature 
which stands out in more recent data is the extent 
to which the trends revealed in that report have 
been accentuated since then. Likewise, some of 
the series presented here would show further ex- 
tensions of some of these changes, if more up-to- 
date details were available for the preparation of 
some of the tables, because of the effects of the 
exceptional capital inflows since 1955. 


The analysis of non-resident investments in 
Canada in 1955 in table IX shows further rises in 
most industries in that year. The greatest increases 
were in dynamic areas of Canadian growth like 
mining and smelting, petroleum, and some branches 
ef manufacturing. It should be noted however, that 
the rise in the iron and products branch of manu- 
facturing partly reflects changes in the classifica- 
tion of companies formerly shown in miscellaneous 
manufacturers. Special attention is given elsewhere 
in this report to the increased investment in the 
petroleum industry which affects these major 
branches of industrial activity. There was also a 
considerable rise in non-resident-owned investments 
in merchandising and financial institutions, but the 
opposite was the trend in public utilities including 


railways. While most of the rise in 1955 was in in- | 


vestments in the United States, there still were con- 


siderable increases in that year in investments in 


industry owned and controlled in the United Kingdom 
and Western Europe. The trend in non-resident 
holdings of Canadian bonds is discussed separately. 


The relative importance of foreign investment 
in selected Canadian- industries is revealed in 
tables XII to XVI at the back of this report. These 
tables bring forward to the end of 1954 much of the 
statistical work in this field which was covered up 
to the end of 1953 in the DBS report referred to 
above. They reflect further increases in 1954 in the 
percentages of manufacturing and of mining, smelt- 
ing, and petroleum exploration and development, 
both owned and controlled by non-residents, although 
there were again declines-in the relative position of 
foreign capital in the utilities sector. By the end of 
1954 the Canadian manufacturing industry was 48 
per cent owned by non-residents, while the capital 


subject to foreign control amounted to 54 per cent 


of the total. These proportioms compared with 44 


and 48 per cent respectively as recently as the end 


of 1951. In the broad field of mining, smelting, and 
petroleum exploration and development companies, 
non-resident ownership and control each amounted 
to 59 per cent at the end of 1954; at the end of 1951 


non-resident ownership and control had amounted 


to 51 and 53 per cent respectively. Nuring 1954 the 

total book value of investment in the broad industry 

groups of manufacturing and mining is estimated to 

have increased by $0.9 billion; in this same period 

non-resident ownership increased by about $0.6 
billion and the value of such investments controlled 

by non-residents rose by some $0.8 billion. Some 

idea of the broad spread of foreign investment in the ~ 
manufacturing, mining, and petroleum industries may 

be gained from an examination of the data given in 

table XV. These show that in 1954 the percentages 

owned by non-residents rose in the case of thirteen 
of the seventeen sub-groups; non-resident control 

rose in the case of eleven sub-groups and remained 

unchanged in the case of two. But resident-owned 

Canadian capital continued to play a leading role 
in financing railways and other utilities, 
merchandising. Consequently in the total area of 
investments in Canada covered in table XVI the 
resident-owned portion of the rise in 1954 was not 

far from two-thirds of the total. Somewhat the same 

pattern is also shown in the longer period from 1948 

to 1954 with the rise in Canadian-owned investment 

representing a similar ratio of all investments while 
in the financing of industry the non-resident source 

predominates. 


An important characteristic of the great rise in 
non-resident investments in Canada’s industry is 
the degree to which this has been concentrated in 
large enterprises with exceptional facilities for 
development. And the foreign investors have been 
to an important extent the great corporations outsid 
Canada having available large amounts of savings, © 
either from their own operations or through access 
to their domestic capital markets, whose investment 
in Canada represents geographical or industrial 
extension. It is significant that the 500 largest in- 


a. 


and © 


dustrial corporations in the United States! account 
for about 750 of the 3,700 Canadian concerns which 


of perhaps 100 of these Canadian concerns are 
limited to merchandising and distributing. Of the 
500 only 177 have no investment in Canada, and 
one of these is itself a subsidiary of a Canadian 
company. All but ten of the largest 100 have invest- 
ments in Canada, and their subsidiaries and affili- 
| ates in Canada number nearly 400. 


Likewise a large number of the 100 largest in- 
dustrial companies in countries other than the United 
| States? have branches or subsidiaries in Canada. A 
_ majority of the larger companies in this group have 
| direct investments in Canada in addition to a few 
_ which operate chiefly in Canada. 


Another notable element in recent Canadian 
development has been the extent to which this has 
taken the form of new or increased capacity in 
Canada’s export industries providing industrial 
materials for the United States market. In many 
cases the industries under development are con- 
cerns which are controlled by or affiliated with 
corporations in the United States and are often new 
or extended sources of supply for these parent enter- 
prises. There are, therefore, various continental 
relationships resulting from many of the new invest- 
_ ments as the proportion of Canadian exports to the 
United States rises and as the stake of large United 
States companies in Canada increases. 


Many of the most prominent companies in the 
_ United States have in this way links with the 
Canadian economy which are often established 
through subsidiaries or other sources of supply. 
There has been an extension of large scale enter- 
prise to Canada through these relationships. These 
“concerns have generally grown rapidly, having 
facilities for financing and design and development 
| of products that are not normally open to solely 
Canadian concerns. Consequently many of the’non- 
Tesident controlled concerns in Canada tend to be 
among the larger industrial units. A large concen- 
‘tration of the direct investment in Canadian indus- 
‘tries controlled abroad is in enterprises with in- 
‘vestments of $25 million or more. And some 62 per 
cent of the investment in large enterprises in 
‘manufacturing and mining with aggregate invest- 
‘ments in Canada in 1953 of $25 million or more was 
in non-resident controlled enterprises. 


Sources of financing within companies like 
earnings and depreciation allowances have become 
2 


1. Directory of the 500 Largest United States In- 
dustrial Corporations. 

‘Supplement to Fortune Magazine — July, 1956. 

2. Directory of the 500 Largest United States In- 
‘dustrial Corporations. 

‘Supplement to Fortune Magazine — July, 1957. 
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| are controlled in the United States. The operations . 
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leading means of financing business development. 
In Canada unusually large portions of these internal 
corporate sources of financing accrue to the non- 
resident owners of Canadian companies as by far 
the largest part of the investments of non-residents 
in Canada are in the form of equities, generally 
branch or Subsidiary concerns. Almost half of the 
earnings of Canadian corporations accrued to non- 
residents of Canada several years ago. And in the 
field of manufacturing the corresponding ratio was 
more than one-half. In the case of larger companies 
the ratio accruing to non-residents was even higher. 
As there are these large potential sources of in- 
ternal finance as well as the parent company sources 
open to the non-resident controlled group of com- 
panies ,it follows that the areas of corporate savings 
open to resident controlled companies have some 
limitations in relative terms. Similarly Canadian 
capital markets for securities are affected by this 
element in the structure of savings which tends to 
limit personal Savings originating in corporate in- 
come by the restricted range of equity investment 
in industry open to individuals. Consequently non- 
resident investors, particularly corporations in the 
United States, have exceptional opportunities for 
participating in Canadian economic growth through 
their direct and other investments in Canadian in- 
dustrial equities. Much of the direct investment 
from overseas countries during the last year or so 
has also been by large overseas companies with 
an interest in developing Canadian resources. 


Foreign Financing of all Canadian Investment 


Measurement of the extent to which non- 
residents have financed total private and public 
domestic investment involves difficult problems 
both of a conceptual and of a statistical nature. 
Two approaches to the question which may be of 
general.interest have been adopted. The first is an 
attempt to measure the net contribution of non- 
residents to the savings used for all types of physi- 
cal investment in Canada or, expressed differently, 
the extent to which Canada has drawn on or added 
to the resources of other countries. The second 
approach is concerned with the extent to which 
foreign capital has directly financed Canadian in- 
vestment, disregarding outflows of Canadian ¢eapital 
to participate in investment abroad and of non- 
resident capital formerly brought to Canada. In 
each approach it is of interest to ask the extent to 
which non-residents have financed both gross and 
net investment. The significance of the latter com- 
parison lies partly in the fact that new financing 
from abroad is normally for additions to the stock 
of capital rather than for replacement. The various 
measures which have been used are expressed in 
the following formula; for further technical data 
the reader is referred to pages 45 to 47 of ‘‘Canada’s 
International Investment Position 1926-1954’? 
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A. Use of Foreign Resources 


Current account deficit (net), adjusted for 
retained earnings of foreign direct investments 
in Canada and Canadian direct investments 

, J abroad, plus depreciation and depletion on 
foreign direct investments in Canada 


ae NN AE RN a sel ee 
Gross private and public domestic investment, 
adjusted to show inventories on a value of 
physical change basis 


‘As in Al but excluding depreciation 


Seal a deeet WER ahi he ier aia er De 

2 As in Al but net of depreciation and similar 
business charges on private domestic invest- 
ment 


B. Direct Foreign Financing of Investment 


Direct investment in Canada, plus retained 
earnings on foreign direct investments, new 
issues of Canadian securities sold to non- 
residents!, other long-term financing, changes 
in accounts payable, and depreciation and 
depletion on foreign direct investments in 
Canada 


Valeo en Eee 
Gross private and public domestic investment, 
adjusted to show inventories on a value of 
physical change basis 


As in B1 but excluding depreciation 


prigt A a ee ee ee 

2 As in Bil but net of depreciation and similar 
business charges on-private domestic invest- 
ment 


The results of these measurements are summar- 
ized in statement 19 which shows the substantially 
increased importance of non-resident investment in 
Canada in the 1950’s to date. During the seven 
years of this period Canada’s net use of foreign 
resources amounted to one-fifth and direct foreign 


1. Other than government borrowing of $150 million 
in 1948 which served to replenish official holdings of 
exchange. 


STATEMENT 19. Foreign Financing of all Canadian Investment, 1946-1956 | 
(Percentages) 


Measure 


financing to one-third of net capital formation, and 
tentative estimates for the most recent year alone 
suggest that these ratios have risen to about one- 
third and two-fifths respectively. The two measures 
have special meaning. In the period 1950-1956 
Canadian sources of savings were sufficiently large 
to finance about four-fifths of net capital formation 
(as reflected in measure A2) but they were not all 
used for new investment in Canada. Some Canadian 
savings were, for example, used for investment 
abroad, while other parts were used for the retire- 
ment of debts contracted abroad in earlier periods. 
As a consequence Canadian sources of savings 
directly financed a smaller part of net capital for- 
mation in Canada, with non-residents directly 
financing the balance of one-third as shown in 
measure B2. (The Canadian economy generated a 
part of these non-resident savings in the form of’ 
retained earnings which enlarged foreign direct 
investment in Canada or were allocated for its 
ultimate replacement.) 


In the post-war 1940’s (and for some years 
before), Canada was a net exporter of capital. From 
1946 to 1949 the net use of foreign resources was 
negative —Canada was on balance able to invest 
abroad —although direct foreign financing even in 
that period amounted to about one-fifth of net capi- 
tal formation. In the short period 1929-1930 foreign 
capital was relatively even more important than in 
recent times, and both the net use of foreign re- 
sources and direct foreign financing appear to have 
represented more than one-half of net capital for- 
mation. 


A potent force underlying the differences be- 
tween the measures is the direct association of 
particular entrepreneurial skills, techniques and. 
objectives with large sources of savings both inside 
and outside Canada. These combinations may result 
in decisions outside the domestic economy to under- 
take specific investments which are quite unrelated 
to either the availability of domestic savings or the 
need to import financial capital to finance a draught 
on external physical resources. But detailed study 
of the structure of industry and of the capital market 
and its relationship to the mobilization and di- 
rection of domestic savings all lie beyond the field 


of this report. | 


| 
i 
1946-1949 1950-1956 | 


A2 Use of foreign resources as a percentage of net capital formation.................. me alal 21 i: 


B1 Direct foreign financing of gross capital formation............ 


Al Use of foreign resources as a percentage of gross capital formation.............. 1 19 
B2 Direct foreign financing of net capital formation............... 
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Direct Iavestments owned in Overseas Countries 
other than the United Kingdom 


Direct investment in Canada by countries other 
than the United States and United Kingdom amounted 
to $315 million at the end of 1955, having grown 
fivefold in the post-war years. This rate of growth, 
much of it concentrated in the past few years, was 
considerably higher than for éither the United States 
or United Kingdom, although of course the amount 
involved is much smaller. Since the end of 1955 
these investments have continued to grow by reason 
of additional capital imports and the retention of 
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earnings, and they probably now total well over 
$400 million. Statement 20 presents for the first 
time figures showing the geographical ownership 
of these investments. It will be noted that about 
90 per cent of the capital is Western European, 
and more than one third is Belgian in origin. A 
substantial part of Belgian investment is in the 
petroleum industry. French and Swiss investments, 
the next largest groups, are predominantly in the 
financial category which also included real estate. 
Details of the industrial distribution for this group 
of investments as a whole are contained in table 
X, part D. 


STATEMENT 20. Direct Investment in Canada by Countries other than the United States 
and United Kingdom, End of 1955 


(Millions of dollars) . 


Country of Ownership 


ee ge en atv loisies divin gitideasisinen ais ys siaiciipo'e'a wnichtpioine ay sidiivianyin as va'Gone 


Sweden 


Babee Saye ene aia ire a einem wie aie ai ala\wie lose /alsinin(a.nslalais'n view Se|e tle\a|sivie sie'9\piareio elalineceis- gees 


Sub-total Latin America 


Sther Countries 


Sg ne > clveiaeieiSiewisles Wik oipe:s\n:is\a/elelois oie wela'sielelsialeiceey ev\sis'sieeisieslsicice sie cele 


Wists) en eaecie VENeNieslesiele'e'eeleeioiae eajalsia'el sale e sein eisieisia ee eig oc a ceiseicitlows. 


a iemanarrrine eine - 2 “Soins wivie[eisieie|s Sloe viorqe'o/aiv's\s\«'sisi4\s'mvle\vleicin slol¥iaisia’siermlolelsioisie'e og‘einie's 


Book Value 


on 


sects Ce I ANE gee how 201 


tamara oneness Rares wen ahd scence ts snc inca ont doeverieeoohosiesecdocessonccseoan, 3152 


ountry. 


1. Includes some $19 million investment of companies whose beneficial ownership has not been identified by 


2. Distribution of this total by industry will be found in table X, part D. 


[he Petroleum Industry 


Perhaps the most dramatic single development 
n the Canadian economy in the post-war period has 
een the establishment of a great petroleum in- 
ustry. Estimates of the book value showing owner- 
hip and control of the industry at the end of 1945 
nd of 1955 appear in statement 21. It should be 
mphasized that the data measure book values of 
nvestment for the industry as a whole. Because 
hey are based on corporate financial records they 
O not reflect investment by particular sectors of 
ne industry, for example, exploration and develop- 
lent, in which refining companies play a dominant 
ole. Nor are they designed to measure physical 
Spects of particular segments such as reserves, 
rude production, or refining throughput. 


The estimates reveal that the book value of 
the industry at the end of 1955 was some nine 
times the value of a decade earlier. By the end of 
this period the investment owned by Canadians was 
between five and six times its earlier level, but 
the investment owned by United States residents 
and by residents of other countries had risen re- 
spectively to fourteen and fifteen times the earlier 
totals. The differing rates of growth, and the acqui- 
sition of Canadian interests by non-resident in- 
vestors, led to a fall inthe proportion of the industry 
owned in Canada from 59 per cent to 36 per cent. 
The decline in the proportion of the book value of 
the industry represented by companies controlled 
by Canadians was even sharper, the percentage 
falling from 43 in 1945 to 20 a decade later. In 
general, the figures given in the statement do not 
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STATEMENT 21. Estimated Book Value of Investment in the Petroleum Industry in Canada!, Classification 
by Country of Ownership and Principal Activity of Company, End of 1945 and 1935 


United Kingdom 


United 
States 


1045 | 1955 


(Millions of dollars) 


Canada 


1945 1955 


an 
Investment in Other Countries 


Exploration and Development companies?: 
Controlled in ‘Canada c..tccwiste crceseesse-cenepscers 48 303 a 52 i i 50 356 
Controlled in United States ...........eeeeceeeeeees 4 90 4 806 - 1 8 897 
Controlled in United Kingdom and other 
COUNLEIOS seca corres calico osseous essen eraeeter cere - 15 _ 5 = 27 - 47 
Sub=FOtal) sic c tecssicececsecesssoneectesyocuscvsesesesteeeuance 52 408 5 863 1 29 58 | 1,300 
Refining companies? : 
Controbled in Canadagee rc rscetesccvscsccettercssss 57 121 6 3 — _ 63 124 
Controlled in United States .0...........ccccecccceeeees 53 337 100 601 6 16 159 954 
Controlled in United Kingdom and other 
GOUNUTICS ire had eee eee eae eeaeasncesasesur ens = 19 ~ 9 2 89 2 117 
Seba bOta  coccsevcceicisvcasstoocusorssoiseannoncnssassaeveccetes 110 477 106 613 8 105 224 | 1,195 
Merchandising companies 2; 
Gontrowed an" Canada c.cccc. sso rececccernrecereandacwcens 19 47 = ~ - - 19 47 
Controlled in United States oo... eee eeeeee -_ - 6 9 — _ 6 9 
Controlled in United Kingdom and other 
COUNTIES one. teeter cavers cco retcn ec aenas cyencnanenenees 3 _ 3 - 3 - 3 -¥ 
Stab-Gatal sey occ cesses cece eet oe caton cet ane rsenceeraves ste 19 47 6 9 _ - 25 56 
Transportation companies ?: : 
Controlled int Canad ay. ices. ccrcsssseveyosnonee-sesseneens _ 22 - 3 - - - 25 
Controlled in United States. ..............cccsseee» 3 47 3 146 3 1 3 194 
SU COCR asec ore nonce ocdivesnssooneseatecnstesesssmsaseces = 69 - 149 ~ I - 219 
Summary 
All Petroleum companies: 
Controlled in’ Canada. c.c.ccccssencccscevsestesscsusananesse 124 493 7 58 1 il 132 552 
Controlled in United States 0.0... cesses 57 474 110 | 1,562 6 18 173 | 2,054 
Controlled in United Kingdom and other j 
COUDUTISS ere eee cc sere ire nes othe emeeas easesactr _ 34 - 14 2 116 2 164 
BGP te ARES MRE Rl Garena a I meer ee APP PO OS 181 hs 1, 001 117 | 1, 634 9 135 307 | 2,770 
E | 


Percentage Distribution of Ownership 


i 
All Petroleum companies: 
Controlled di Canada: cx. .csccevcessce-c-cssets svacuendoaess 40.4 17.8 
Controlled in United States ooo cececeeees 18.6 BYE A! 714.2 
Controlled in United Kingdom and other 
GOUNUIOS Totes sic.cene coset oeetore at descr ss oteesncesttes 12 5.9 


1. Newfoundland is included with Canada in 1945 to preserve comparability with later series. | 
2. It will be noted that these classifications are corporate and do not reflect the division of operations within indi- | 
vidual corporations. : 
3. Investment is included with refining companies. 


Classification of petroleum industry in general investment records 


Investment in: Recorded in Tables IX to XI under: 
Exploration and development companies Mining and smelting . 
Refining companies Manufacturing (non-metallic minerals) it 
Merchandising companies Merchandising 
Transportation companies Public utilities (other) 


i 
‘ 
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reflect ‘natural gas companies except insofar as 
transportation is concerned. If all the natural gas 
industry were included with the petroleum industry 
the book value would be raised by between $175 and 
$200 million. While on balance, the ownership and 
control by Canadians is greater for natural gas 
companies than for the petroleum industry, the over- 
all percentages would not be drastically changed. 


It would be no exaggeration to say that over 
the last ten years oil has dominated the capital 
account of Canada’s. balance of international pay- 
ments. More than a quarter of the growth in the 
book value of all non-resident-owned long-term 
investment in Canada has been accounted for by 
the petroleum and natural gas industry, and more 


4 than half of the net inflow of United States capital 


for direct investment in Canada has been directed 
to the industry, even before taking into account 
such ancillary activities as petrochemicals and 
pipe mills. 


The increasing supply of petroleum and natural 
gas originating in Canada has had an important 
limiting effect on Canadian imports as well as 
giving rise to rapidly increasing exports. While the 
daily rate of domestic consumption rose from 270 
thousand barrels in 1947 to 629 thousand barrels 
in 1955, net imports rose only from 255 thousand 
barrels to 297 thousand barrels. The percentage of 
domestic consumption satisfied by Canadian pro- 
duction of crude oil rose in this period from less 
than 8 per cent to more than 56 per cent with further 
Significant increases since. 


Some interesting perspective on the petroleum 
industry in Canada and elsewhere in the “‘free world’’ 
is contained in a recent private study!. Between 


the end of 1946 and 1955 the proportion in Canada 
Of the gross investment of the industry in 


property, 
plant and equipment throughout the ‘‘free world’’ is 
estimated to have risen from 1.7 per cent to 4.0 
per cent. The change is even greater if account is 
taken of depreciation, depletion and amortization, 
the proportion in Canada of net investment then 
| rising from 1.4 per cent to 5.0 per cent. The study 
Places Canadian crude oil reserves at 1.4 per cent 
of the “‘free world’’ reserves at the end of 1955, 
Compared with 0.3 per cent in 1946. But it is inter- 
esting to note that net investment in production 


departments in Canada represented 5.5 per cent of 
the “‘free world’’ total in 1955 and 0.6 per cent in 
1946. Net investment in all departments of the petro- 
| leum industry in Canada at the end of 1955 was 
higher than for the Middle East. 


Ownership of Canadian Funded Debt 

| The estimated distribution of ownership of the 
outstanding long-term funded debt of Canadian 
|-————__- 


1. Frederick G. Coqueron and Joseph E. Pogue, 
Investment Patterns in the World Petroleum Industry, 
Petroleum Department, The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, December, 1956. 
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governments and corporations at the end of 1956 is 
given in statement 22. The insatiable demands on 
the Canadian capital market in 1956 brought to an 
abrupt end the long period during which the trend 
of non-resident Ownership of Canadian funded debt 
has been one of relative decline. Over the year non- 
resident ownership rose from 14.5 per cent to 15.8 
per cent of the total. In the case of Government of 
Canada direct and guaranteed issues other than 
railways, the proportion owned by non-residents was 
less than 4 per cent. Provincial and municipal debt 
owned abroad amounted to 26 and 22 per cent of the 
respective totals. Railway debt, in which non- 
resident capital was predominant for more than half 
a century, was 37 per cent foreign-owned at the end 
of 1956, and the funded debt of other corporations 
was 28 per cent foreign-owned, In the case of the 
provincial and municipal categories these pro- 
portions were about 2 percentage points higher than 
in, 1955; foreign-owned proportions of the debt of 
other borrowers remained relatively unchanged. 


Statement 24 in the 1955 report in this series 
gave a detailed classification of the ownership of 
Canadian long-term funded debt by currency of pay- 
ment at the end of 1954. By the end of 1955 foreign- 
owned Canadian funded debt payable optionally or 
Solely in foreign currencies had fallen from $2,818 
million to $2,609 million, or from about 11.8 per 
cent of the total outstanding debt to 10.4 per cent2, 
Preliminary data for the end of 1956 suggest that 
foreign-held Canadian debt payable optionally or 
solely in foreign currencies amounted to about 
$3,025 million, or 1144 per cent of total outstanding 
funded debt. 


Interesting perspective on the parts played 
under varying conditions in the financing of funded 
debt by resident and non-resident investors may be 
gained from a study of statement 23. This statement 
shows the changes in the ownership of the out- 
standing long-term funded debt of various classes 
of Canadian borrowers, divided between Canadian 
and non-resident lenders, for the past four years. 
It may seem at first Surprising that the increase in 
funded debt was smaller in 1956 than in 1955. This 
is because the Government of Canada was a sub- 
stantial net borrower in the earlier year but, on 
balance, retired substantial amounts of debt in 
1956. Funds supplied by these retirements helped 
directly or indirectly to finance sharp increases in 
holdings of mortgages and loans in Canada by the 
banks and insurance companies, lending which is 
not, of course, reflected in outstanding funded debt. 
There was large scale selling of Government of 
Canada bonds by the chartered banks to finance 
loan expansion and to improve their liquidity, and 
by life insurance companies to provide funds for 
increased investment in mortgages and in pro- 
vincial, municipal, and corporate securities. In 1956 
the large retirements by the Government of Canada 


2. Further details appear on page 8 of ‘‘Sales and 
Purchases of Securities between Canada and Other 
Countries December 1956, and Review of Security Trading 
during 1956.’’ 
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STATEMENT 22. Estimated Distribution of Ownership of Canadian Long-Term Funded Debt, 
End of 1956 


Distribution of Ownership 


Amounts 
Debtor Out- ; 
: United 
standing / States 
= (Millions of dollars) 
Government of Canada direct and | 
guaranteed, excluding rail- 
ways, treasury bills and notes 12,886 | 12, 385 339 
Provincial direct and guaranteed, 
excluding railways ............s006 4,105 3,024} 1,021 
il (Phan Kosh ayeh Maeaee eres eer Aeoecs eo Ce 2, 498 1,946 511 
Sub-total Government bonds ... 19,489 | 17,355 | 1, 871 
Steam Tall Wy -....-css-scss-0--sceeseeeets 1,371 863 
Other corporations ............cccceee. 5,304) 3,817] 1, 238 
Sub-total steam railways and 
corporation bonds ................ 6,675 | 4,680) 1,423 
Total bonds and debentures a 26, 164 | 22,035 | 3,294 


STATEMENT 23. Changes in Ownership of Canadian Long-Term Funded Debt, 1953-1956 
(Millions of dollars) . 


Change in 
Debtor 


Amounts Outstanding 


United 
Kingdom 


Percentage Distribution of Ownership 


Other 
Countries 


United | United Other 
States | Kingdom} Countries 


(Percent) 


Canada 


72 90 96. 1 0.7 
45 15 73.7 0.3 
35 6 77.9 0.2 


152 


Change in Amounts Outstanding Owned in 


Canada Other Countries 


1953 |1954 | 1955 | 1956 © 


Government of Canada, direct and 
guaranteed, excluding railways, 
treasury bills and notes 

Provincial, direct and guaranteed, 
excluding railways 

Municipal 

SECA LAT WEY Sieccevecsras.<osscencenceneserens 

Other corporations .............c0sse0+ cat 


Sub-total provincial, municipal, 
steam railways and other 
COLPOLALIONS ........-0:erererereeeeerers 


Total bonds and debentures. ...... 


eo een eccrcccsecsenedecccssorsecsesosesss 


had the effect of moderating the upward pressure on 
interest rates in the securities market in a year 
when the financial requirements of the investment 
boom and the intensification of general economic 
activity led to a strong and continuous growth in 
the demand for credit. 


Although non-resident investors have been 
disposing of Government of Canada debt for some 
years past, there have been wide swings in the 
total held by Canadian residents. The significance 
of the changes has also varied. For example, sharp 
declines in the total outstanding occurred in both 
1954 and 1956, although offset in part in the earlier 
year by an increase in borrowing from the public 
by the Canadian National Railways which was used 
to repay Government advances. But in contrast to 
last year, 1954 was a year in which investment 
demand fell, and monetary and credit conditions 
were characterized by a noticeable decline in in- 
terest rates, by a rise in security prices, and by a 
generally easier availability of credit in Canada. 
These conditions considerably facilitated capital 


and consumer expenditures financed by borrowing 
or by converting securities into cash, and brought 
about a substantial increase in the bank deposits 
and currency holdings of the general public. The) 
chartered banks added substantially to their port- | 
folio of Government securities in 1954 but their 
holdings of other Canadian securities, mortgages, 
and loans in Canada increased only slightly. 


Turning to changes in the ownership of out-. 
standing funded debt of other borrowers it will be: 
noted that in 1956 non-resident investment accounted | 
for $529 million, or slightly more than one-third of! 
the increase of $1,543 million. This proportion was | 
exceeded in 1953, but in that year the Government) 
of Canada was also a substantial borrower from) 
residents and the overall proportion of the increase 
in funded debt supplied by non-residents was. 
smaller. Foreign investment financed 41 per cent of 
the increase in provincial debt, 35 per cent of the. 
increase in municipal debt, and 30 per cent of the 
increase in corporate debt. 


‘ 
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TABLE I. Current and Capital Account of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1955 and 1956 
(Millions of dollars) 


All United United Other Sterling Other OFEC Ali Other 

Countries States Kingdom Area Countries Countries 

Account | + ; 1 : = es ; ae 

| 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 i 1955 | 1956 i 1955 1956 | 1955 1956 

Current Receipts: 

Merchandise exports CadiUstedyie pact. 4, 332 4,833] 2,598 2,850 CEP 818 254 256 379 470 329 439 
Mutual Aid to NATO Countries oc... 222 157 - - - _ - - = _ = = 
Gold production available for export . ss 155 150 155 150 - _ - - - _ _ — 
Travel OXPENGIGUMES! LE... .cocecscedensnssesecccestlel 328 336 303 308 13 14 4 4 5 6 S) 4 
Interest and dividends oo... eccecseccsosessess. 160 140 78 15 41 20 21 21 13 11 x 13 
Freight and shipping................ es 398 450 203 220 97 98 27 29 39 58 32 45 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ............ 86 98 45 45 20 23 4 5 ses) 18 4 7 
All other current receipts ....0..scssccssesesosssesess 391 430 318 350 39. 41 8 8 15 17 ifs} 14 

Total Current Receipts 2.00... ccccccsccsccces. | 6,072 | 6,594 3,700 | 3,998 982 | 1,014 318 323 464 580 386 522 
Current Payments: 

Merchandise imports (adjusted) a 5, 567 3, 283 4,023 406 493 211 220 229 320 414 511 
Biavel exXPenGitures: .i..4..ccssccsscocasoceievesooosesées 498 363 391 40 46 8 8 32 41 6 12 
Interest and dividends wo..oeccscccsesssccssecess 530 388 433 15 11e 1 17 22 2 2 
Freight and shipping ................. Fs 498 287 350 49 58 3 3 64 73 12 14 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .............. 105 112 82 91 16 14 at 1 4 4 2 2 
Official contributions .o........eececscecssssoscsosesss. 24 30 - - _ - 22 28 1 1 1 1 
Mutual Aid to NATO Countries ... ; 222 157 - - _ - - - - = a = 
All other current payments .o...ccsccccscosesecoss.. 529 574 332 350 66 17 12 12 93 107 26 28 
Total Current Payments 0.00.00... cesses... 6,770 | 7,966 | 4,735 5, 638 652 760 258 273 440 568 463 570 
| Balance on Merchandise Trade ..eeeececcecscsscsss.-... - 211 /+ 734 /- 685 “An Lis |) 366 | 4° 325 | 43 7| 36 |/+ 150 |+ 150 |- 85 /- 72 
| Balance on Other Transactions, excluding Bg | - 463 |- 608 |- 350 /- 467 |- 36 | - TA Vs S90 42a eee 15 37) ep uo + 25 
Official contributions .......ceccccsssesssssccssecssseocss. =) 724 |= §30 - - ~ Se ves De hes OBO he als E> IES iS il 
Current Account Balance o........ccccccccscccsesccseecoss - 698 | -1,372 | -1,035 -1,640 {+ 330 |/+ 254 /+ 60 |+ 50 |/+ 24 /+ 12/- W7/- 48 
Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
Direct investment in Canada .................... + 417 |+ 595 }+ 3061/4 409 |+ 68 /+ 113 — |+ Tl) 743° 40 79 = = 
Direct investment abroad ee US =e TO), |= lsum gy fre Ae dies 3 | - |S Bh ~ Bsr) BOvalin 28 
Canadian Securities: 

Trade in outstanding issues .................... A a PE ess Asie eR! ei iallans Gye +. 83 - — [+ 1G: te OGinl= eeu | 93 

New issues + 166+ F681 |. 1197 4. 616 15 29 - each s leche 364 [ts V8 ce 

Retirements = 184) |} = 9140") - 1694) - 133) - 11 |- 1 - - |- 3 }- 4 |- a 2} 

Foreign Securities: 

Trade in outstanding issues .. + 25 [+ 27 | + 31 | + Ba le Be + 3 = — |+ 3 i+ 7) - - 
| RIGA SIS) (OS i esececces yea a Sy hei alist epee Venlipals 2 - 19 - - ee LO rs eA, 
Peetanem Nts) sc. schese.ssoecenste Bronte tasers te LT — {+ 2 - _ - _ ~ - See LS _ 

Loans by Government of Canada: 

Repayment of post-war loans .................. + 39 |4 39 - = |+ 15 |+ 75 - ice LO ieee S18: Ge 147 mG 
Repayment of war loans veeeecsccsccecssssesecess., + ‘30° /+ 30 - = If -30) |" 30 — = a r a = 
_ Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
| foreigners ...., SOCCER ee eos | oan | -t) GG) 3 1 diel. 9 14 15 (+ 2 |- 2/+ 12 /+ 3 Mig 
_ Change in officia) holdings of gold, U.S. 
| dollars and sterling (increase, Minus) ..|/+ 44 |- 33 |4 42 )- 34°) 4 2 |+ at - ax = = = = 

Other capital movements .ooovevecccccccccccoseooss... as PUES BU eS ile See eps 9 |+ 3 |- 4 I+ 6a = Ue lice eh = BE) 
Net Capital Movement 00.0000 ccccccccccsseocscssoss.... + 698: |+1,372 |+ 425 |+ 936 |+ 199 |+ -294|- 22 |- 29 |+ 113 |+ 214 /- 17 ]- 43 
Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers ........ es | — |+ 610 + 004 NW 1529 > 15g8)l= SR je on to aay |i 226 |+ 94 |+ 91 
T 

“item C) none of Current Account Balance + 698 /+1,372 /+1,035 |+1,640 |- 330 | - 254 |- GO j- 50 /- 24 /- 12 |+ 77 |+ 48 
i | a | | | L 
ther Sterling area includes the countries of the Commonwealth, United Kingdom dependencies, and Ireland, Iraq, Iceland, Burma, Libya and Jordan. Other 
countries includes all the countries participating in the Organization for Kuropean Economic Co-operation which are not also members of the sterling area: 


_ Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, France, West Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey, and 


s included in total receipts and total payments with all countries, ; > 

‘A Minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada. Some capital transactions with other sterling area are included under the United Kingdom, and 
with other overseas countries under the United States. ae 

Also includes balancing item Tepresenting unrecorded capital movements and errors and omissions, 


Subject to revision, 
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TABLE Il. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-1956 
(Millions of dollars) 
A. BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 


NOuNE: Account 1946 1947 1948 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 Soe: 


A Current Receipts: 
1| Merchandise exports (adjusted) .........:csceseeeneeetere 2,393 2,723 3,030] 2,989 3,139] 3,950) 4,339] 4,152] 3,929 4, 8% 
2| Mutual Aid to NATO Countries ........sscccsesssseseneesees = = = = 57 145 200 246 284 15 
3 Gold production available for export . : 96 99 119 139 163 150 150 144 155 1B 
4 | Travel expenditures ........ccccseccsesssesssccossserscsnsssoensscnens 221 251 279 285 275 274 275 302 305 33, 
5 | Interest and dividends ..........-essseseccseresessesseseseneere 70 64 70 83 91 115 145 165 147 14 
6 Freight and shipping ... 311 322 336 303 284 351 383 318 313 ; 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ...........ecesee 65 69 84 68 57 17 85 91 89 A 
11 All other current receipts 209 220 229 222 231 249 281 319 298 
12 Total Current Receipts ..........cccccescesseeeeseeereeeneee 3,365| 3,748| 4,147| 4,089] 4,297] 5,311) 5,858] 5,737| 5,520 6st 
4 
B Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ........:escceseseesseeeeeee 1,822] 2,535] 2,598] 2,696] 3,129| 4,097] 3,850) 4,210] 3,916 » 56 
4 Travel CXpenditures <...caccecsccssecssnevecsescsscsovnsnscecvaseresns 135 167 134 193 226 280 341 365 389 49, 
5 | > Interest and Gividends ....01..06:s:cccscsovecccoversvesseasseeseveys 312 337 325 390 475 450 413 404 423 5 
6 Freight and shipping ............s0 e 219 278 279 253 301 354 375 374 356 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ...........cseceeeseeeee 35 49 50 59 61 710 94 91 94 
9 Official ConmtriPUblONS Hic sisccconcorctececvdcorscerencoavadaancovnne 97 38 23 6 5 9 16 25 11 
10 Mutual Aid to NATO Countries ...........ccsecceeseeeneeenene - - _ - 57 145 200 246 284 
11 All other current payMent ...........scccsssesosesereesesnererens 382 295 287 315 377 423 405 465 479 
12 Total Current Payment ............::cccecccessestecnereeesere 3,002 | 3,699 3,696| 3,912] 4,631 | 5,828] 5,694| 6,180) 5,952 
Balance on Merchandise Trade .........-:ccsesccsceserrsreserene + 571/+ 188)+ -432)+ 293.) +4 10|}- 147}+ 489) - 58 | + 13 
Balance on Other Transactions, excluding BQ .......... reel SC bl Ke 2 42|/- 110]- 339]- 361/- 309|- 360/- 434 
Official: ContiPUtlons 021... cdieccessavassusscescosbsarenstssasesecars - 97|- 38 | - 23 | - 6/- Bil 9|- 16] - 25 | - 11 
Cc Current Account Balance ............:ccccccsssesecsecseeetererereeees + 363/+ 49/+ 451/+ 177|- 334/- 517/+ 164|- 443/- 432 
D Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada .........esceeeeeteeeteneee + 40]+ Caw Sa. cil 94/+ 222/+ 309/+ 346)+ 426/+ 392 
2 Direct investment abroad ............ccesscerssesessreeeeees - 14}+ 6] + 15/+ 413 | + 36 | - 20 | - 17 | - 63 |- 81 
Canadian Securities: 
3 Trade in outstanding iSSUCS ooo... ele eeeteeeeeene + 194]- 13] + 3]+ 81+ 329 |+ 38 | - 94] - 31)+ 63 
4 New issues ..........00 pantacunattacec aces cuvetyseetpuacblaases beets + 218 |+ 95/+ 150/+ 105]+ 210 /+ 411/+ 316]+ 335)+ 331 
5 Retirements: svetecowcovae tecevattsesanisasaSetenaseetsenneepes - 539\|- 364]- 114]/- 147}- 284/- 184]- 89|- 146}- 203 
Foreign Securities: 
Trade in outstanding iSSUES 0.0... eetesesenereteeeee a 25 |+ Gs wiles 70 |+ 15] + 12} + 22)r % 
1 ING W) ASSUCS sade Pecehuesectacsictocacctanceabwaxccccsavaassdaserssassees 3 4|- 3 3]- 2 Sale 20 | - 23)\= 33 
Retirements « ciicccest avasassesvccccseuqnscessauntssasetoavancieacanses + 13 |+ alts pale a2 — |+ Lit 2 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
9 POTS WANES cateveccen tor geacsitsavalsqoomeastencmaneeh ss eeacevansagisontgee - T50/- 565] - 142/- 50 - - - - 
10 Repayment of post-war loam ...........cccssccsessnereresens — |+ 2 16 23 34) 4 Oo fre 37 42 
11 Repayment of war LOANS) Fiscrcesevctee-cvartescsnocer-cdeass + 94/+ 109] + 64 |+ 51 34 [4 23 \ + 50 30 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners | + 10 |= 26 | - 21 |+ 233 |= » 192.) - 66 | - 18 |+ 34 
16 Change in official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange (increase, MINUS) .........ccsecessseeeeeererers + 2267/4 742] - 492]/- 722 | - 56 | - 37 | 4+ 38 }- 124 
17 Other capital MOVEMENES .......ccrccsscsecseccsncesesssacecssoss + 23 |= 101) + T\|- 210 teed 28 ee SL ae los, 28 
E Net Capital Movement ................:ccccssecesecesseetereesseesnenens - 363 |- 49|- 451/- 334 1+ 5S1i7|- 1164/4 443|+ 432 
SMe rde Aes een? | 
Notes: 


AB 11 Includes receipts of $24 million and payments of $127 million for war Services in 1946. 


‘Bg Lae bahia to 1950 transactions shown separately under items D 12, 13, and 15 in the Canadian Balance of International Payments in 


A-G For other notes applicable to this Table see notes to Table 1. 
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TABLE 11, Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-1956 : 
(Millions of dollars) 
B. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Current Receipts: 
1} ise exports (adjusted) 0.0... ..ccscccsssssscssseoss > ; 1,521 2,046 2,326| 2,346 2,458] 2,355 2, 598 2, 850 
2 ion available for export .....ccecccecsesses.. 139 163 150 150 144 155 155 150 
EWMMERAVEL CXPENGICUTCS  ....c6ocsscccocscnestacvsscasscsssvesecocvess 267 260 258 297 282 283 303 308 
> RVI OTS D.c ccs Oe 40 50 57 85 101 69 718 75 
} i 6) 0 U2 cae OR ea oe 4 Pe lt 126 157 164 174 164 169 203 220 
( i WSUTGS! Bie Le 18 31 32 38 41 42 45 45 
U WON DUS ss caracevave. savsveeh easectassecseveteer 158 170 191 224 253 233 318 350 
| Total Current Receipts --......0.....cescccsssecccsssesscossces K : ; 2,269/ 2,877) 3,178] 3,274) 3,443] 3,306] 3, 700 3, 998 
| Current Payments: 
Merchandise imports (adsusted)) eee eet, se 1,378 1,951 1, 797 1,899} 2,093 2,842] 2,817 3, 046 2, 800 3, 283 4,023 
Bia Velexpenditures, ....cc.-dc.scsscnssseuvesaesitseccodconsecceacs 130 152 173 165 193 246 294 307 320 363 391 
Interest and dividends ..........ccecccccsscssssssssssesecesecoe 250 274 267 325 411 382 344 334 345 388 433 
Freight and Shipping tics.snsstiar Saglevocalomantecerevssantante 169 221 213 193 240 276 302 296 261 287 350 
Inheritances and emigrants’ fundS .oeeecscccsccecosss--... 31 37 37 44 47 55 77 714 15 82 91 
All other current PAVANONUS Se pseassteretecccccccc tices, 216 211 213 244 293 328 289 290 312 332 350 
Total Current Payments ........0.....cccccscecscsssesssecssesss 2,174 | 2,846] 2,640] 2,870 3,277| 4,129] 4,123] 4,347 4,113| 4,735] 5,638 
| 
Baiance on Merchandise BLY AG Ch ci...) eic5 ee San es cr o - 430} — 890/- 289/- 378/- 47|- 516}- 471/- 588] - 445|/- 685)- 1,173 
Balance on Other Transactions ..00.....cccccsssscsscsssesesssssss, - I7T|- 244) - 104/- 223/- 353] - 435/- 378/- 316/- 362/- 350/- 467 
Current Account Balance ............ccccccecesssessessessssesesseeses - 607] -1,134| - 393]- 601|/- 400/- 51/- s4a9/- 904/- 807] - 1,035 |- 1, 640 
Capital Account: 
| 
Direct Investment: 
Direct investment in Canada .....c.cscecsssssscsssssosssess + 38/+ 58] + 61; + 84/+ 200/+ 270/+ 319/+ 346/4 288|+ 306/+ 409 
Direct investment abroad 1... eccecccsssecssssssesseecossess - Ti + Gi VOL a gel Fag 4]. C7 es eso 46 jie 956) 77 
Canadian Securities: 
Trade in outstanding isSUeS ooeceeecccscccccscsscsssscssss, ne LR cs 3] + S| te 25) 3627/4) 20-404 re 80 —-|/. 67|+ 41 
SVSUY TSEC a) fae ee ee + 218} + 95/+ 150/+ 105] + 210/+ 404/+ 315/+ 322/+ 299] + 127|+ 616 
BCEMCINCUSM ere kee nee 4609 313) 2 96 = 136 = 2632 15915 TS ive, LS2is 18418 AGO 138 
Foreign Securities: 
Trade in outstanding isSUeS .o.ccececccccssssscseccccccossss + 21] - Dire Si+ 19/4 68)/+ dsi\+ 9}/+ 20/+ jaa ance) 72 
SGU ISSO ei eee er ie aie Bae Sil) = 4|- 2| - 3|- 5 | - 18} - 3} - 8| - 11 
NSU SHS) 1 cs er + 6] + 3] + 1} + 1] + T/ + 2 — {+ 1} + 1} + 2 = 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners |+ 27] - Shes el Saye 8/+ 89/- Behe Supls Ly ee ELS E66 |= 49 
Change in officia] holdings of gold and U.S. dollars | 
BN NUS) oh ooooeveeserensecspseeennceercccncce.. + 251) + 743|- 496|- 134/- 694/- 39]/- so/+ 42/- 121/+ agl- 34 
Other capital movements 2.....ccccccccsssssssssssssssessssssssce = giiey STG y 1)- 38/+ 249/4+ 59/- 458/- 223/+ 18)4° 151/4+ 152 
let Capital DOV OMEN Girt soya. ey racer ast: + 331/+ 505] - 385] - 70/+ 267)/+ 515]/- 158/+ 244/+ 277/+ 425/+ 986 
alance Settled by Exchange Transfers sce... + 276) + 629; + 778/+ G671)/+ 133/+ 436/+1,007/+ 660/+ 530/+ G10/+ 704 
otal Financing of Current Account Balance (item o..|+ et + 393/+ Go1/+ 400/+ oe cae 904 | + aie +1, 035 /+ 1, 640 


=. se ee ae 
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TABLE II. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of Intemational Payments, 1946-1956 
(Millions of dollars) 


Account 


C. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


1 i > en SpA ees 
A Current Receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) .....-...eeeererecseeeesees 626 749 703 701 469 636 727 656 660 
4 Travel EXPeNditures ......cccsscesecssecesenecereceeseeeeneneneenes 3 M4 9 11 7 8 10 a 13 
5 Interest and dividends 7 8 9 9 6 30 29 28 35 b 
6 Freight and Shipping .........csscsseesscsrsercesssteeseereeesensens 107 114 105 89 61 91 105 719 13 97 
a Inheritances and immigrants’ funds. ..........eseeceeees 45 47 52 38 12 14 20 18 19 20 4 
11 All other current receipts ............scesecerscsesecsencssrresees 52 42 44 49 35 42 34 37 36 39 | ae 
12 Total Current Receipts .............ccccsccessescsreeneereneees 840 967 922 897 590 821 925 830 836 982 1 
| 
B Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ...........csceseceteneeeeeenee 138 182 287 300 399 417 350 463 391 406 
4 Travel] EXPeNditureS ..........scssseresscesseecsesseseseeeresensems 3 g 12 1% 19 20 27 31 35 40 
5 Interest and dividends 54 53 50 55 54 57 56 57 62 15 
6 Freight and Shipping ...........csssseseccrcecerseereseecenesenensere 32 32 34 32 36 43 42 42 39 49 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ fundS .........:ceeeeeeeeeeene 3 8 icf 10 10 10 12 12 13 16 
tl All other current payMents .........csccercrnecserrreessereeenes 110 50 46 37 48 51 50 92 67 66 
12 Total Current Payment. ............:.:::cescsessesssseereneee 340 334 436 451 566 598 537 697 607 652 
Balance on Merchandise Trade ..........sssssceceessessenenees + 488 +567 | +416 | + 401} + 70] + 219 | + 377 193 269 366 
Balance on Other Transactions ...........ceccesseseeeresenseeenes Sab 1 2a |) OG! |e ZO) a see ear |) REO cee nee) emt 60 40 36 
Cc Current Account Balance: ............:.ccccscseseceseeeceeeeecnenaeenes +500 | + 633 +486 | + 446| + 24 he 223 | + 388 | ft 


D. BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 


wie iad a Mansy 
A Current Receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) .....-....ssecscerrreeerrerees 269 366 293 300 201 265 293 251 
4 Travel expenditures 1 iL i Za 3 3 3 3 3 
5 Interest and) GiVIdENAS  ..............2s0-.csssocnessnssensoansectness Zz 6 4 4 8 4 “uf 13 17 21 
6 Freight and Shipping .............cscssscesserssrcesesessrccseenenses 34 39 34 30 18 23 20 18 18 27 
7 |  Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ... = 1 ”) 1 1 3 3 4 4 4| 
11 All other current. reCeipts <......---c..-ce-nsscesoonsoncnacssonnsee 3 3 4 3 33 a by fi 7 8 
12 Total Current Receipt .............:cccccsccseessreeeseeseee 309 416 338 340 234 301 331 296 255 318 
B Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ..........sscsceseesseeeseeees 129 160 192 187 244 310 185 Pi2 183 211 | 
4 Travel] CXPONGICUPS! Vs,--.c-sccccndssecccsscaceoresnsnsnacsancnecssuet 1 iS 4 4 5 5 5 6 7 8 
5 Tmterest and) GL VIG EMS) Wercescecectroceassascestenessatucnooenacszivs 1 1 1 1 = - - - - 1 
6 Freight and Shipping cccececececnccacccetsctevssevecoaata-rarceaqers> 6 5 i 3) 5 5 6 3 3 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds . - - 1 2 1 1 1 ji 1 
9 Official Conte tbUtiONS!...cccrcccssr-veonecorsteuteecsscncaterrsnnet= 5 - - - - - 15 18 8 220 
11 Al} other current payments) cccs..ccscss+ssnacesessenasasensesesese 3 5 4 6 4 4 6 10 9 12) 
12 Total Current Payment. .............:ccsccesesseseceeneeeeeees 145 174 209 205 257 325 217 213 211 258) 
Balance on Merchandise Trade ..........csscesesccesserseeeseeeee + 140] + 206] + 101] +113] - 43] - 45] + 108 
Balance on Other Transactions, excluding B 9 ........ $5399. | =e S67) 4, | 28))| See 22 te 0) eet 
OFFLCTAl Cone DUGOUS reac cossssetness-corsescastensapsapsncectstensane 
Current Account Balance. ..............::.c:ccceceeeeseeseeeeee eeeees 
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4] 
TABLE II. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International] Payments, 1946-1956 
(Millions of dollars) 
E. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 
Account 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
4 i uy ae +r I 
t ate 
| Current Account Balance 00.00.00... ccccccccsscsesscecssceseess + 664 | + 875 | + 615) +581/ + 1] + 199 | + 502 | + 216| + 273! + 399 | + 304 
Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
us Direct investment in Canada .......ccecccscessscsooccccoseesss + 2 + 3/+ 10 + 13 + 19 a 60) eh ai | Se ER 7s + 68/4 114 
2 Direct investment abroad ...........ccscsscsesssesssecssecosesese ete cAie>  2nee age a eg US Se COR Oo = erste gi 
Canadian Securities: 
13 Trade in outstanding isSueS ooo... cecccccsescsescoseesses.. eave Soe emp ee hes 4|- 16) - 35 = 163) a3 ah 21 26 83 
4 New issues = = = _ _ tae Cn Setom tT leecet mee 20 15 29 
5 Retirements ... eee COs Aura tll = 19 = 24: Gt MST ES Se ial esigT if = 1 
Foreign Securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues o.....ceccccesesssesesseeceos.s oe SAS Gesell emo) EO ener seit |e Cte eh | aae Thali aie promi ar 
7 New issues - -- - - = _ = = <i Niece 31 = 
8 Retirements pease lea etmiine atta ee Wea lee 1 = - re mel ae za 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
9 DTW Stee esha. osesseceecevscers cccnes - 540 - 423 = «BZ 120 > 50 _ - _ _ - - 
d Repayment of post-war loans —_ =— = = ES + 14 14 + 4 + 15 15 15 
L Repayment of war loans +69 Ne 104 64 5 51 34 23°} + 50 30 30 30 
4 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners..] + 32] - 4 S205) G2 ea Gen 8 aa) een Ur 6 11 13 
5 Change in official holding of sterling (increase, 
minus) ze IG) WT sea eh cele alee ere miei ts rie? le 4) - Or i eae OD 
1] Other capital movements OOM imate PLO citer eiSalt amor | om rag alleey 2 Ce UC 2m mem eee OD alee 5 
Net Capital Movement OTF 350! See era =. 87) cera ailinet 23) - 16] +129/ + 94] 4177/4 265 
_| Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers: 
picial BDA CMU ETICS Be ccat ce ssceaccsas.ctes docaeseegetecgos cote: = 150 - 505 = Oot) —6466 + 4] - 165 - 486| - 345] - 367| - 5671|- 569 
POM AUS, SERGE A Sa ee ee a Seecor |e USEiee 25a een Teal = 11 
[Total Financing of Current Account Balance (item oI - 664] - 875 | - 615] - 581] - 1| - 199] - 502] - 216] - 273] - 390] - 304 
i J st L a! | zl: 3 
'1, Subject to revision. 
| TABLE Wil Current Account Between Canada and All Countries, 1926-1956 
| (Millions of dollars) 
Net Balance 
Net Balance Wartime on Current 
Year Coes | Cocina 2 Including Grants and Account Indicating 
Receipts Payments Mutual Aid Mutual Aid Net Movement 
Exports of Capital 
—__— as 
1,665 Looe + 127 - et 127 
1,633 1,643 - 10 - - 10 
1,788 1,820 - 32 -_ - 32 
1,646 1, 957 - 311 - - Sil 
1,297 1,634 - 337 - - 337 
972 1,146 - 174 _ - 174 
808 904 - 96 - - 96 
829 831 - 2 = - 2 
1,020 952 + 68 ~ + 68 
1,145 1,020 + 125 - + £25 
1, 430 1,186 + 244 - a8 244 
1,593 1,413 + 180 _ Ge 180 
1,361 £261 aP 100 - + 100 
1,457 Losot + 126 - + 126 
1,776 Ga + 149 - + 149 
2,458 1967 + 491 _ + 491 
3,376 2,200 + 2,101 - 1,002 + 99 
4,064 2,858 +1 206 - 518 + 688 
4,557 oy Deo + 1,018 - 960 + 58 
4,456 2,910 + 1,546 - 858 + 688 
3,365 2,905 ota 460 - 97 + 363 
3,748 3,699 or 49 - + 49 
4,147 3,696 te 451 _ ots 451 
4,089 3,912 + lira - + 177 
4,297 4,574 - 297 a7 - 334 
5,311 5, 683 - 372 - 145 - 517 
5,858 5,494 er 364 - 200 aa 164 
Oneno 5,934 - 197 - 246 - 443 
5,520 5, 668 - 148 - 284 - 432 
6,072 6,548 - 476 - 222 = 698 
6,594 7,809 t,215 - 157 = 91,372 
_ Including Mutual Aid exports. 
| Excluding Mutual Aid offsets. 
_ Subject to revision, 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian ‘Balance of International Payments, 1954-1956 § 


A. BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 


(Millions of dollars) 


Account | 
xe. | Pr fa [mi]: [= [o[~[s |e [ole 
A Current Receipts: 4 

1 Merchandise exports (Adjusted) ............seeeseecreeeesessensee 872 993! 1,002} 1,062 967} 1,098 | 1,127 
3 Gold production available for export . 35 43 39 38 39 39 37 
4 | Travel expenditures ........ssecsecseerersreresenrersersees 24 59 172 50 26 66 182 
5 Interest and dividends ............csceseesees 24 33 23 67 26 32 27 
6 Freight and Shipping ..........cccsccssesscesssesereeeseerarsnseneserseeers 70 18 83 82 82 100 108 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ............cccsesseeesenesere 18 28 24 19 16 25 24 
1 All other current receipts ...........c.cssccsseessresessesessenesseersesenee 65 12 81 80 17 105 105 
12 Total Current Receipts ...........ccccceesssseccensssseetsssssensees 1,108 | 1,306} 1,424| 1,398 | 1,233 1,465 | 1,610 
B Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ...........cssesscescesecerenerseees 923; 1,068 941 984 971 | 1,150] 1,163 
4 Travel CXPONditUres .........sccccccsssrorseneneerereesreesetssesasesseers 65 102 134 88 18 119 156 
5 Interest and dividends 88 94 85) 156 131 99 91 
6 Freight and shipping .... 70 93 99 94 78 108 113 
ul Inheritances and emigtants’ fUNnds ...,......c.sseseereeneersenes 21 23 25: 25 21 23 30 
9 | Official Contributions .............ccscccecesssecetsseserensrseesscssssscns 4 2 2 3 5 4 8 
11 All other current payMents ...........cccssccesseeserseereceereeesnesseaee 114 119 118 128 134 125 134 
12 Total Current Payments. ............:..scsccssesseeeceerensnereeenees 1,285 | 1,501] 1,404] 1,478 | 1,418 1, 628 | 1,695 
Balance on Merchandise Trade ........ccssoserscsresesrseserscesaseseeoes = SL) Si ee 61] 7S) =. 4 = 52, 36 
Balance on Other Transactions, excluding B9 ..............+ - 122] - 118] - 39] - 155|- 176| - 107 41 
Official Contributions .............ccscsccssccscccesssessseresssesnsesssereresens = AAs RDS PDH aw Silt 5] - 4 8 
Cc Current Account Balance .............:ssscsssessssescsscerseestescensessens - 177| - 195| + 20] - 80/- 185] - 163 85 
D Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
1 Direct investment in Camada oo... eesesseecececeeeeeseesceee + 93| + 98| + 77| +124| + 85) + 115 104 
2 Direct investment abroad .............. ji S11 tive (18) 0h came aad = tl eee 12 
Canadian Securities: 
3 Trade in outstanding iSSUCS ...........cccecserrersreesseees cove HeTO + 28) + Ailet e 18} <8 33) tear 24 
4 New issues +177| + 93] + 36] + 25| +109) + 27 17 
5 Retirements cecsrccesstaecsescoentvcurscracesheesescensersrscyanestschasececs SOG ilu=. 7G) = 47 = 54-862 6u 19 
Foreign Securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding ISSUES ...........cscceeseeereceensrereeeners + 4, + 9) Av le= 5i| fade l=) e6i + 6 
7 NeW ISSUES ..........cesceercsesseeees ae Dil =e 26 = SON ewe et 5h ae 4 
8 Retirements .........ccccescsssccosrsonscrssnscnarssnesenssseassessoserssenese - - =—|+ 2)+ 3 - 14 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
10 Repayment of post-war loans e O14 11) 4 3 + 26 —|+ 10 2 
11 Repayment Of war loans ..........sssscsseseresseersserereseesserseees PN te) Si ee ST Oia Ure a 7 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners ........ = 17) &- £3) +, 10 +028 30!) +5 38 6 
16 Change in official holdings of gold and foreign ex- 
Change (increase, MINUS) .........scscceeseeceseeeseseeeeteeearees - @\= ST il= S845) + eT 9 756 7 
vy Other capital movements = 6a + (92) = SSit-secs |e es Lirely 5 
E | Net Capital Movement ............:sscsscsssessenecneenssncneeneeneancenenssnees | +171| +193| - 20] + 80| + 185] + 163 85 


Notes: 


Quarterly totals in the account with all countries will not add to annual totals in 


distributed by quarters. 


A-G For other notes applicable to this Table see notes to Table I. 


Table I and Table I. A since Mutual Aid to NATO countries 


s 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1954-1956 — 
(Millions of dollars) 
B. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Current Receipts: 
1| Merchandise exports (adjusted) 0.0.0.0... ssccccsssecsccsscssecee., 701 639 721 7132 7158 
3 | Gold production available for export ......cecccccccsscsseccc.. 40 37 40 38 35 
Mier eVl OXPENGH UTES i ccsscccsssncessetesseoseclessoeecce, 49 24 56 181 AT 
5] Interest and dividends i... .occcccsssscsccssssssesssssssssecce 27 20 19 17 19 
8 | Freight and shipping... eccsstsnsemeeeeeccce. 57/ 48] 56] 59 57 
1) Inheritances and immigrants’ funds oo... occcccccccccsccooses aE 9 12 12 12 
taeeeesecesseneesesesacesesesscscesesssonssscenece i 87 13 91 89 97 
| Total Current ReCeHBES 6 cssesoorooeeeccc 912] 850! 995 | 1,128 | 1, o25 
| 
_| Current Payments: 
| Merchandise imports (adjusted) Feo iM sce Mec cs 679 767 654 700 723 836 826 898 932 | 1,118 936 | 1,037 
| Travel expenditures oo ccccssccssssscsonssesssssssseeeeseeee.., 55 83 110 72 66 99 122 76 75 104 132 80 
Iimpmrorestiand dividends ooo. cesssetssssessssessesecsseeces. 69 78 64 134 104 82 69 133 84 98 98 153 
| SY i a 48 70 74 69 52 76 19 80 66 94 95 95 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds... ooccccsscsesoesses-. 18 18 20 19 17 17 23 25 22 22 23 24 
All other current payments .0.......0.ccccsssssscsssssssesssssseeee. 74 81 77 80 81 81 83 87 85 86 90 89 
Total Current Paymomts 2..0...........ccccssscccsssssseseeeccocesss 943 | 1,097 999 | 1,074 | 1,043 1,191 | 1,202 | 1,299 | 1,264 1,522 | 1,374 | 1,478 
| Current Account Balance 22.0.0... ccsscssssssssssssseeeeseeccc. > 236 /- 28 /- 57/- 229/- 277]. 280 |- 151 |- 327 |- 414 ]- 527] - 246 | - 453 
| 
Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
| Direct investment in Canada .................. + 17) + TO) + 55/4 7714 49 ,+ 95 /+ 80./+ 82]/+ 85/+ 97/4 78/4 149 
Direct investment abroad so MOL DE Sanh iis. TSE Aes) SCS Seine 6 h= 33 |= See Seig |. 5 


| Canadian Securities: 
Trade in outstanding issues ....... Eeatsendesereceettortssesies te hae mR a a agin an i+) 55. | Peg War dp VP bg 


New issues oo... cesses Peemsaerecasens sere as ccoeisese poaeedes +172/+ 82/+ 29/+ 161+ 96/+ 10/+ 10/4 11 | + 106 | + 165 | + 165 | + 180 

SS os A a=) 1259 14320 52) 84 te 65 ie 19) <8 LT =) OT ORS os | Seay 
Foreign Securities: ; 

Trade in outstanding issues oo..cccccssscccccssscccssssece., 1 ee [a elias Ie Mase ies as-yet FS nearer a elie A +9 |B lee 29 

New issues ~ Hie Net edhe a le pA pele —|--4/- 3}- 4 

Retirements = = ad ia U8 pes eos = as = = Zs = = 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreignéfs ........ - Site TQ) Date Toe larea lsaeed or ee 2 Saar 8!) = Gp: | cia 4 
ee Deere eee p86) 85 (s 4244-70 bm Shh 66.) 4. 965% “2g | sop ieeta | 2 go 


- Other capita) movements 


Net Capital Movement ....:cccscssccscciesssstsesssseeeeeeseeeecccen. +168 /+159/- 51/+ 1/+168/+ M1 |- 17/+ 203 |+ 287] + 303 | +125 | + 201 


lalance Settled by Exchange Transfets. see... + 68 | + 126 | + 108 | + 228 | + 109 | + 209 | + 168 | + 124 | + 127] + 224 | + 121 | + 232 


+ 433 


otal Financing of Current Account Balance (item C) .... 


No. ia 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1954-1956 
(Millions of dollars) 
C. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Account 


A 


Current Receipts: 


Merchandise exports (AdjUStEd) .......cceeeteceeeeeonseerernese 

Travel CXPeNGitures .........sccsesreeestesesecesssecrereesessesesenseneeees 

Interest aNd dividends .........eseeeeeeeeeesceserseeetseseseteeeneeees 

Freight and Shipping ...........c:scsscssesscrcsenrsnrssessensescerecssees 

Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ..........:sssseeesenseteee 

All other current receipts ......ccssceseeeseeeceeeesessersseeeeeeeeees 
Total Current Receipts ........cccccscescsesnssssenscesseeecneneees 166 193 220 257 220 248 248 266 227 248 269 24 

Current Payments: 

Merchandise imports (Adjusted) .......ceceeeseeeeesreneeesensess 96 110 93 92 88 99 111 108 97 149 128 1] 

Travel] EXpeNditures .......esecececceseessceseceeesaertenenanecesnseceeeees 4 11 12 8 5 iby 14 10 6 14 16 1 

Interest and dividends ........seccescseceeseseetenseesssssnecenteseereeee 16 13 17 16 23 13 18 21 23 12 18 } 

Freight and Shipping ...........csscssssesessesenescsacencccsececerseenseee 9 10 10 10 10 11 14 14 12 16 14 | 

Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ...... pe iererestrecerteencresyes 2 2 4 3 4 3 4 5 4 2 4 4 

All other current payMent ..........ccesscscessececeseeccesnenseesoes 16 15 17 19 20 11 18 17 19 18 20 ; 
Total Current Payments ........:cccesccesseeecreneescseesesenesees 143 163 152 149 149 149 180 174 159 213 200 qj 

Current Account Balance ........-..sccccsesssesssesssereenereesesstesescneees + 23 30 )/+ 68)+ 108 mL +3099 68|+ 92|/+ 68)+ 33/+ @)+ | 
Capital Account: 

Direct Investment: | 
Direct investment in Canada ..........sssscssesesssesnseeeeneenes + 12 134) ee 17 83 21|+ 14 15|/+ 18]+ 11] + 46]+ 33) + 
Direct investment Abroad ........ssseeseeseecesecetseneeseseeseeenes - = jhe Laie 2 = = 1 —j- 1 

Canadian Securities: 

Trade in outstanding ISSUES .........scssesenesseetseeseceeeeee + 9 2 — |+ 10 10 F > 2 9} +0 5 | et 
INGW ESSUCS  liscteccrarcesseedensoexscucatusvesecusecestoacessesvenrarenaraeeens as ANets Galera Dil Pale tafe es 
RetireMENts: ......-.cereccccoonscevssvorsvevenccernesernessssssssccesesssnssensn eee Dey. 2 eee 2) =- M4 5 — = 

Foreign Securities: 

Trade in outstanding ISSUES) ......0.ssccssvseesscoveenssversnseeens - 1{+ 1 - =|}. 9 Dt QU 
NOW) ISSUCS) ciciss..saceseactece-wcspseussarxssaraparncyaredesivsnsesiessneéease - 1 - - - - 2 a = 

Loans by Government of Canada: 

Repayment Of poSt-war LOANS .......ccsssesssecssseeeteneeeeneeee — - = GS - - — |+ 15 - 
Repayment of war ]OAMS .......eseeeeceee ia -toweaduansspdevvassee eee | 8i/+ TIl+ 8 Tit 8 T\+ 8 i+ 7 

Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners......... - 8 qe oTaes 85 19 |- 17 3] +.) dul 23 

Change in official holdings of sterling (increase,minus) | + 4 a i oH = cs Py + 2 1 - - 

Other Capita] MOVEMENES ........sceessrerecessesseesenceneasesevesssees = eS LOW Hee) ca| ee 62|+ 40 68a +) 110 <6 

Net Capital MOVemeNt ............ccsccsscsseeseteeecesteneeeesnenseeeaeeens + 10|+ 26|+ 58 3|+ 39 93 |+ 64/+ 45 
Balance Settled by Exchange Transfefs ..............ssessse - 40 40|- 94] - 166 74| - 138 161 | - 156} - 113 
Total Financing of Current Account Balance (item C)....| - 23 30 | - 68] - 108 W|- 99 68 | - 92 te 68 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1954-1956 
(Millions of dollars) 
D. BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


1. Subject to revision. 


1954 1955 1956! 
Account = 7 sj + = T 
ae I II eet IV I | ae Il IV I 0 Ill IV 
[ —+ ie “=; + = air 
Rest of the Sterling Area: 
AS 1 MELCHBNCUSCTOXD OMS rw aeera terrace nt ce 39 58 tas} 56 55 65 76 58 59 75 60 62 
OUHErCluTeht LECeNtS 7. Met. it haters eee tise be 15 12 10 12 16 14 16 18 15 18 15 19 
12 Rotel CumentaRe cei pts) cae-.teduuccmen ne, 54 70 63 68 hil 719 92 76 74 93 15 81 
aoe Merc Nandisecimportsn a. eee ete ee ee 30 52 53 48 38 ‘shy 58 58 40 ‘arf 64 59 
ROTHERICUPRENE a YMENES crcerateesteacssteasut Wheat oe ac 9 6 4 9 il 9 14 13 185) 17 10 11 
wy OVAL Current, PAY Mens wesc yee... tae a4. tt Ae 39 58 57 57 49 66 72 71 55 714 74 70 
Current Account Balance ............c.ccccsccscesssesessseccseessesescoses + 15+ 12\|+ 6 li 22 13 |}+ 20 5 19 19;/+ 2/+ 11 
Non-Sterling Area Overseas Countries: 
et MEnChAnGas C7eX PONS tom sinsv.teceace eae eee 156 187 172 193 149 185 182 192 Lie 268 234 234 
SUBIC Ube NU NE COADES -c..5s aehesticaceeess AAS vs doesent 25 44 Page 35 27 42 Sue 36 35 58 45 55. 
12 potali Curent Receipts cet. cs. focd esse eestaavs onl ccnuts 181 231 199 228 176 227. 219 228 208 326 279 289 
, sh Mens handise ain Dont Sic... teatine teat -k teeth csaucecca 118 139 141 144 122 158 168 195 173 217 222 219 
WURERICUIrentipay MW ENLS este. tsetse ccc occacceacten ec 42 44 55 54 95 64 73 68 71 TE 85 80 
12 MotallCument PaymentSaseotuh a hak. ee, .c ee 160 183 196 198 17 222 241 263 244 288 307 299 
Current Account Balance ............cccccccscscscsssssessessessescescesees + 21\|+ 48) + 3 30 1 5!- 22 35 36 38|- 28]- 10 
Current Account Balance with above Areas ...0................. + 36/+ 60/+ 9 41 21 18 | - z 30 17 (why 2c | 
Capital Account: 
Direct Investment: 
i Direct investment in Canada .....eseccscscssscsssssscoseseeece.oes eg: HN i a Se a lee 14 15 Gul 9 13 25 26/+ 9/+ 13 
2 Dikectanvestiment ALTOAM csctcacc.cecvesseaecoecouseesasesevervoora cack - 5 | - 4} - 5 5 4 2/ - 5 6 a 10 | - Ht hex 6 
Canadian Securities: 
3 Trade in outstanding iSSues .0.......ccsscssssssessssescesseeseess ah US ha LT 3 - SHI 3 - 18 URS RB me DEI 
4 INOW SS UGS erttice weet ssdsssact cory CR Sa eens Ree 1 2 4 14}+ 5 1 1 Ce 4a ee 25: 
5 VG DING MOM (Sam Martuterctreatiet er eat ee - 2i\* 2] - 2 1 - 2|- 1 1 4 — |} - 1] - 1 
Foreign Securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ..........csecsssessesasseeoeressece.se >! ie a = - - iL _ 2 = 1 =| See 
if BNC BIS S OES Zeer. cgevtaiavesesshsv ctl as sish eau - alan | (25) c= 1 1 1 16 - 21 1 1 = fe Z 
| 8 ISSUIUNGUREIN IS caret i cca arate eee ene ne A - - - 1 1 — }+ 14 = - = — = 
10 Repayment of post-war loans by Government of Canada | + Dito AT ee 8S 11 - LOM ab 9 B 12 - 13 — j++ 11 
‘14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners ..... aa = Gp aay es 1 _ 16 | + 1 3 2 Oy Bie OF. 
MmmOUDer Capital: Movements: ay ie.ccceecscsecsocessdviedeeressceseceosssecss.g - SS Lie Ss 4 1 15} = 19 1 3 St 20a 15 
Net Capital Movement ...........cscsscscsssssscescsssescosssssonssessseteccoseces - 81+ 26/+ 5 21 14 beige te] 2 31 47|+ 8|/+ 56 
Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers o..-..ceccccseccc0--00...... S28) |= SG 14 62 35 71 | - ul 32 14 104; + A9|- 57 
Total Financing of Current Account Balance (item C) ....|- 36|- 60] - 9 41 21 1S |" 2 30 17 Sail ao 7 bP 1 
= bal wi =i = SS 
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TABLE V. Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends, 1926-1956 
(exclusive of short-term commercial indebtedness and blocked currencies) 
(Billions of dollars) 


Item 1930 | 1933 1945 


| nl el 


Canadian Liabilities (Foreign Capital Investedin Canada): 


Direct investments: VEIT) Xi .<<.<.2.....cssesceconcsescsyeecsontcnseesvosese 1.8 | 2.4 
Government and municipal bonds IX . P| ee at 1.7 
Other portfolio investments VII ............ 2.5 | 3.2 
Income accumulating investment funds ae - - 
Miscellaneous investments VIII .........scsccscssscesseseessoeasseeee 0.3 | 0.3 
Total non-resident long-term investment in Canada 
WIM) EK 0225 do csectccsccctdencteces | Rep Rees sh enh Aare eee or 6.0} 7.6 
Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets abroad 2 2 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents .... 2 2 
Canadian short-term assets of IMF and IBRD. - - 
GHOSS  VAADIIGIOS \o.s.ccccncessaccstsvaceses sctcacesesthosesesoccssecenonscesvs 6.4 | 8.0 
United States ..... se | 805 -| 4.9 
United Kingdom Se eat) PAC) 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD............cssscscssseeserseees «i O52) 0.2 
Canadian Assets (Canadian Capital Invested Abroad): 
Direct investments VII .... b= eee 0.4] 0.4 
Portfolio investments VII... 0.5; 0.8 
Government of Canada loan - - 
Government of Canada subscriptions to IMF an ae - - 
Total Canadian long-term investments abroad ............ 0.9} 1.3 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign 
OXCNANGE] VAs scvcesecsectccecenavccosceseccoscnacsscysscvccvssacecesoaseaasoness 2 2 
Other Canadian short-term assets abroad ..........-scssssssssess 3 3 
WHE OSS GS OL oars cacy ca avenysn cxeteayvoenaasigautussuesssesseesysscesensnussiear 1.3 1.5 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign 
BXCHANGEC vec..cccssoncessecctcrvevecesross becctsusteeessvsescaecsteceresers = =~ 
United States! ... Reena) Ue delh Curt) 
Wnite di King dom By... scec. ocopsssasevnesccssscesosssscccsaccsensascserese 0-1) |), Om 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD........sssessecsssssessrsesoee 0.5 | 0.5 
Canadian Net International Indebtedness: 
INGO TAD MIILIOS .c.cecccssosccorenyczacesrtceverssctcorecscacescoterresestonssaece 5.1 | 6.5 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign 
OX CHANG Gee -ceccesrcccscqnsctccceaccecs’eeesscecosptesandezessespaceccaiusess 
WPI Od SUALOSIO. «©. crcccescscstccsesadsaascoesexcnvsesocscesecsnssvantentce 
United Kingdom! ..........ceesseesee 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD..........ssscsssserseessensees : 


Note: As figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. Roman numerals indicate tables in which further detail ‘ 
pears. | 


1. Exclusive of Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. | 
2. Not available. f 
3. Not available; net external assets of the Chartered Banks of Canada amounted to $370 million in 1926, $180 million in 1930, and $91 million in 1933. 
4. New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 

5. Preliminary estimate. 2 


General note applicable to all statistics of foreign investments in Canada 


Common and preference stocks are included at book (equity) values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing companies, bonds and debentures | 
valued at par, liabilities in foreign currencies being converted into Canadian dollars at the original par of exchange. rid 
Investments in Canadian companies have been classified according to principal activities in Canada. Investments in. exploration and development of pet 
leum by companies engaged in refining and production of petroleum products are therefore included in the manufacturing group. : 
intecments in Canada shown as owned by residents of the United States and the United Kingdom include some investments held for residents of “a 
countries. 
A dash (—) means ‘‘nil” or less than $0.5 million, 
For more detailed treatment see ‘*Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926-1954’. 


TABLE VI. Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars!, 1950-1956 
(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


At end of 


1,192.2 1,653.4 1,787.2 1,845.3 1,827.2 1,871.5 


1,255.4 1,683.0 1,827.7 1,750.1 1,863.3 1,930.4 
1,789.6 1,610.1 1,855.6 1,787.3 1,898.6 1,936.7 
1,741.5 1, 778.6 1,860.2 1,818.5 1,942.6 1,900.8 


1. Gold, United States dollars and short-term securities of the United States Government held by the Exchange Fund Account and other Governm' 
accounts and net holdings of the Bank of Canada, ime 
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TABLE Vil. Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad!, Selected Year Ends, 1926-1955 
(Millions of dollars) 


Direct Investment in Branches Portfolio Investments 
Subsidiaries and Controlled Companies in Foreign Securities Total 
Private | Government 4 
Location and Year Long-Term | of Canada Total 
Railways | Industrial | Mining Other Total Total Investments} Credits 
and and and Concerns |._ Direct Portfolio Abroad 
Utilities {Commercial | Petroleum Investment Investment a 
| Countries: 
493 890 36 926 
789 1, 232 31 1, 263 
7193 1,390 31 1,421 
138 6 720 454 167 621 1,341 707 2, 048 
246 414 155 7 822 426 153 579 1,401 1,816 3,217 
276 553 91 6 926 477 161 638 1, 564 2, 000 3,564 
320 723 117 6 1, 166 467 142 609 1,775 1, 922 3,697 
326 771 163 11 1,271 6693 161 830 2, 101 1, 866 3,967 
402 859 215 9 1,485 690 179 869 2,354 1, 778 4, 132 
427 944 245 12 1, 628 723 203 926 2,554 1, 705 4, 259 
438 1,029 291 18 1,776 765 224 989 2, 765 1,635 4,400 
e\ave eae oes sia’ 250 ves $08 195 445 - 445 
coe ooo eee eee 260 Pic coe 459 719 = 719 
211 176 21 4 4123 380 121 5013 913 - 913 
212 214 25 4 455 317 92 409 864 - 864 
217 272 37 5 531 283 83 366 897 - 897 
247 413 58 3 721 345 98 443 1, 164 = 1, 164 
288 549 71 4 912 289 87 376 1, 288 - 1, 288 
293 572 95 8 968 4503 86 536 1,504 - 1, 504 
365 632 123 uf 1, 127 469 95 564 1,691 - 1,691 
390 695 145 10 1, 240 490 89 579 1,819 =_ 1,819 
393 720 175 14 1,302 536 88 624 1,926 - 1, 926 
United Kingdom: 
a ee ces awe one 7 oes coe 45 52 - 52 
0 nee eee coe eee 14 eee eee 45 59 - 59 
3 - 53 - 6 598 22 21 433 102 _ 102 
5 - 53 - 1 54 26 27 53 107 561 668 
7 - 64 - - 64 26 26 52 116 1,331 1,447 
® - 58 - 1 59 21 19. 40 99 1,434 1, 533 
Ks 1 73 - - 74 17 17 34 108 1,394 1,502 
Me 1 80 - - 81 17 14 31 112 1,357 1, 469 
A 1 103 - - 104 16 13 29 133 1, 292 1,425 
be 1 118 = - 119 17 14 31 150 1,247 1,397 
ABMs te cove sesiasceeseesecdvesvvandicsd 2 154 - 1 157 30 17 47 204 1, 202 1, 406 
7 30 17 - 54 % 15 22 16 - 716 
7 34 28 - 69 7 12 19 88 - 88 
8 47 30 - 85 ti 11 18 103 = 103 
6 51 19 - 16 6 8 14 90 - 90 
vi 61 20 - 88 6 8 14 102 - 102 
7 70 35 - 112 6 8 14 126 - 126 
6 73 54 - 133 6 8 14 147 = 147 
4 714 60 - 138 6 qT 13 151 - 151 
4 83 72 - 159 7 21 28 187 = 187 
t Foreign Countries: | 
ont BOA aes aOS state 1404 pec 2534 3934 36 4294 
ae 4544 31 4854 
— 299 31 330 
1 282 146 428 
S 285 485 770 
5 211 566 777 
2 277 528 805 
3 359 509 868 
2 383 486 869 
9 434 458 892 
3 


_ Figures exclude investments of insurance companies and banks which are held mainly against liabilities to non-residents, and subscriptions by the 
nent of Canada to the International Monetary Fund and International Bank for Reconstruction and Development which are partly offset by short term assets 
da of these institutions (Table V). Figures include the equity of non-residents in assets abroad of Canadian companies (Table v), 

Including investments in Newfoundland prior to 1949. 

New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 

Including investments in Other British Countries, 
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TABLE VIII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-1955 
Classification by Type of Security and Nature of National Ownership 
(Millions of dollars) 


A. Owned by all Non-Residents B. Owned by United States 


Long-Term Investments in Canada | el ae 
1930 | 1945 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 
By Type of Assets 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Government and municipal Ly Riana Ae ss 1, 706|1,662| 2,103) 2,028 2,087| 2,056 
BSUORM PALLWAYS. <creresscusssecevesdvers esac srccipaberceacsnustecvetseusistavecs 604 
Other corporations 1, 162 
Gaabi= Conta habs. coco sence sacnvenes snp eee'e onavacwaddatedntas enevecavecwa arsine ss’, 3, 822 
Capital stock of Canadian COMpaMieS ...........ccccsecereereeers 2, 856| 3, 194] 4,745] 5, 196 5,722] 6, 284 
Other corporation HSSCIS Ee ee ee ee ene 480} 548} 951] 1,171 | 1, 486} 1,808 
Income accumulating investment funds ............:ccsceceeseererene - - - - - 102 
Miscellaneous inVestm Hts: creascssssersemetacuretsscn crtenssaseresave 295| 284) 328 4473 467 561 
DP OLAL VE SURMERES feoscceccr.foracgnccettecrs sar ssereneeeececevres tant ce-orie 7, 614| 7,092|9,477 | 10,385 | 11,461! 12,577 
By Nature of National Ownership 
L Direct Investments (controlled in country of ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Steam Tall Way Si creccwte oder wskresvadecstecssccoesxcccposetunaesedaves 52 46 36 36 36 37 
Other corporations at 357| 281) 346 499 580 615 
Gate CO Gad eave ccerecscackic soe osat se hacercestucessecovvanssanartdeeneusaey 409| 327) 382 535 616 652 
Capital stock of Canadian companies ..........cceeeeeee 1, 543] 1, 860) 3, 205) 3, 541 3,951} 4,398 
Other Corporation ASSES 2 oc... esescesssesesvssnesersateenavs 475| 526| 933) 1,142 1, 436] 1, 747 
Total Direct Investments .......:...:..cc:cceseeeeeesereeees 2,427|2, 713) 4,520) 5,218 | 6,003) 6,797 
I, Government and Municipal Bonds! ............:.:ceeeee 1, 706] 1,662| 2,103) 2,028 | 2,087] 2,056 
IM, Other Portfolio Investments (not controlledin country 
of ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Steam railways —controlled in Canada ............00 1,427| 795) 637 605 580 564 
—controlled in other countries ...... 2 2 3 3 3 3 
Other corporations —controlled in Canada .............. 421 220| 239 291 369 415 
—controlled in other countries.. 18 60 89 109 131 132 
SUb-CGbal’ cocpctexcmie cere ene cere steenecarechersuecceorey 1, 868) 1,077; 968) 1,008 | 1,083) 1,114 
Capital stock of Canadian companies: 
Companies controlled in Canada .o...cesscscecseseeeeeee 1,624| 1,753 
Companies controlled in other countries 147 133 
Other corporation assets 2: 
Companies controlled in Canada ou... eeeseseeneeseene 33 16 1 21 39 45 
Companies controlled in other countries ................ _ 6 if 8 11 16 
Income accumulating investment funds ..... - 102 
Total Other Portfolio Investments ...............2:0:65 2, 904| 3,163 
IV. Miscellaneous Investments: 
Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non- 
residents, private investment companies, etc. ...... 295| 284) 328 4473 467 561 
SUMMARY 
TP ODiIre|ct TVS WSO Aaccese nc weves cscocneyeeearexseetevesewsamaearein ses 2, 427| 2,713) 4,520} 5, 218 6,003) 6,797 
II. Government-and municipal DONS ...........ceceeeesesseeeereeees 1,706) 1,662} 2,103) 2,028 | 2,087) 2,056 
Til Other portfolio dn vest ONES oie inc. sevcesarcgenacuvenensvenenssces 3, 186] 2, 433] 2,526] 2,692 | 2,904) 3,163 
IV. Miscellaneous investMents ........cccceccsesesceeceeseerseeeeee 295| 284) 328 4473 467 561 
Total Mives ti Cmts accects ces csicascsrsovsveiancoesmnrwicgrecey act 7, 614| 7,092| 9,477) 10,385 | 11,461| 12,577 


1955 | 1930 | 1945 


1, 878} 1, 205} 1, 450 
538| 598) 495 
1,222] 600) 414 
3, 638) 2,403) 2,359 
6, 958 | 1, 832) 2, 088 
2,061) 331) 413 
170 — = 
641 94) 130 


13,468] 4, 660|4, 990 


36 42 38 
715} 294) 254 
751| 336) 292 


4, 960) 1, 330/ 1, 613 
2,004) 327) 399 


7, 715 | 1, 993| 2, 304 


1, 878) 1,205) 1,450 


1,838) 484) 462 
160 18 13 


170 - - 
3, 234| 1,368) 1,106 


641 94) 130 


7,715) 1,993) 2, 304 
1,878] 1, 205/1, 450 
3, 234| 1, 368) 1, 106 
641 94) 130 
13,468) 4, 660) 4, 990 


1951 


1,898 
335 
542 

2,775 

3, 477 
812 


29 
319 
348 


2, 750 
798 


3, 896 


1, 898 


709 


195 


3,896 
1, 898 
1, 270 


195 
1,259 


29 
4715 
504 


3, 022 
1,004 


4,530 


1, 85 


785 


2493 


4, 530 

1, 835 

1, 383 
2493 


7, 997 


1952 | 1953 | 1954 


1, 870 
287 
903 

3,060 

4, 237 

1, 316 


257 
8, 870 


3, 356 
1, 271 


5,206 


1,870 


1,537 


257 


5, 206 


1,822| 
a4] 
981) 
3,077] 


4, 620} 
1, 591 
102 
302 
9, 692) | 


1,870 
1, 537 
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TABLE VII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-1935 
Classification by Type of Security and Nature of National Ownership 
(Millions of dollars) 


C. Owned by United Kingdom 


D. Owned by all Other Countries 
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sip): 


Long Term Investments in Canada = - + = ~ + 
1930 | 1945 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955 | 1930] 1945] 1951 [198 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
+ [ ‘fm a te = 
By Type of Assets 
and Debentures: 
mmentiand municipal ys. ...sc.cscesesscdescessvececosececs 486 157 146 136 150 144 141 15 55 59 57 67 90 88 
HEOTALIWAYS ....0-cecc.ccc00s Pustaurouactresiasedusat seratasslsvsscseteareen 862 316 309 307 300 298 296 2t 32 32 32 32 32 29 
REE OLEULOUS Bee ere ea ee eee: 171 116 104 123 149 153 156 25 31 28 27 28 28 44 
1 UDC cian cers Choco cone 1,519 589 559 566 599 595 593 61 | 118 | 119 | 116] 127] 150 161 
1 stock of Canadian companieS ...0...ccecccscsccsececcss.. 942 973 |1,044 |1,102 |1,166 1, 290 |1, 420 82 133 224 264 319 374 494 
SORUOTA LON RSSECS 2) oo iis....cscsecesseceseascsstvsosesosselecees.. 134 103 110 104 127 159 177 15 32 29 38 43 58 60 
PemoOUSHINVESEMENLS f6f2.:.06-lbcks cece eachsccleccdeesc 171 85 65 1148 116 137 157 30 69 68 843 94 122 117 
BEAR ANVESEMENES ........6c-0...0.cssccsiecsscvsesecdsacsessesoeecectcess 2,766 |1,750 |1,778 | 1,886 | 2,008 2,181 |2,347 | 188 | 352 | 440 | 502 | 583 704 | 832 
By Nature of National Ownership 
ect Investments (controlled in country of owner- 
nds and Debentures: 
PECPECOIWay Sie i 5. Ue 5 ee 8 ee eee 10 8 qT 7 7 8 Ti - - = - = - - 
DERPTACOIPOLALLONS 0....0scisecssaevesessnsascacsooacorcessct ae 49 13 13 ti 15 13 10 14 14 14 3S 15 13 29 
LULU" pepe ee ant eo ee 59 21 20 18 22 21 17 14 14 14 13 15 13 29 
ital stock of Canadian companies ..........ccccccc.-.-. 200 226 369 424 466 586 690 13 21 86 95 1! “129 153 | 231 
BMCOLDOration ASS ets 2 .........0cssc.cceredasssaseconesossecsees 133 101 108 102 124 156 176 15 26 27 36 41 53 55 
Total Direct Investments .o..........cccccceccccccscoseceeses 392 348 497 544 612 763 883 42 G1 | 127] 144 | 18 | 219] 315 
ernment and Municipal Bonds! ....0.........cccccc..... 486 157 146 136 150 144 141 15 55 59 57 67 90 88 
er Portfolio Investments (not controlled in coun- 
y of ownership): 
ds and Debentures: 
team railways — controlled in Canada ...eecceccss..... 850 306 299 297 290 287 286 21 32 Ps 32 a 32 29 
—controlled in other countries .... 2 2 3 3 3 3 3 _- - - - - - = 
ther corporations —controlled in Canada: 2.cn.... 116 46 ll ll 12 18 24 4 16 14 14 13 14 14 
q — controlled in other countries 6 57 80 101 122 122 122 T 1 - — - 1 1 
CC TSTIYION Slee i Se oe en 974 4i1 393 412 427 430 435 32 49 46 46 45 47 44 
ital stock of Canadian companies: 
ompanies controlled in Canada wo.ceececcccccecccsceseces. 685 691 602 599 617 648 671 64 96 112 137 L538 A715: 205 
ompanies controlled in other countries ST 56 73 719 83 56 59 5 16 26 32 37 46 58 
~ Corporation assets 2: 
ompanies controlled in Canada ......cceclecssessssseesee 1 2 Tt 1 1 1 1 = 1 = = a 3 3 
ompanies controlled in other countries .............. -_ - 1 1 2 2 _ - 5 2 2 2 2 2 
Total Other Portfolio Investments ...................... 1,717 | 1,160 | 1,070 | 1,092 | 1,130 1,137 |1,166 | 101 | 167] 186! 217 | 237] 273 | 312 
ellaneous Investments: 
| estate, mortgages, assets administered for non- 2 
sidents, private investment companies, etc. .... 171 85 65 1143) 116 137 157 30 69 68 84 Oa EZ ay 
SUMMARY 
OSETIA eR 392 348 497 544 612 163 883 42 61 127 144 185 219 315 
rnment and municipal bondS .oe..ecececcccccscceccoseeesee 486 157 146 136 150 144 141 15 55 59 57 67 90 88 
r portfolio investments 1,160 |1,070 | 1,092 /1,130 |1,137 |1,166 | 101 IGT L864} 217 237) STs esto 
ellaneous investments 85 65 1143] 116 137 157 30 69 68 845} 94 | 122] 117 
Total Investments o.........c:cccccccscscsssccsssesecssecsseessec 2,766 | 1,750 | 1,778 | 1,886 | 2,008 |2,181 2,347 | 188 | 352 | 440] 502 | 583 | 704] 832 
| sa =| tal Sl oe —_1—___l_ 


For division of Government of Canada, provincial and municipal see Table IX, 
Includes net assets of unincorporated branches and other long term investments. 
New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 
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TABLE IX. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-1955 
Classification by Type of Investment 
(Millions of dollars) 


Long Term Investments in Canada 
by Type of Investment 


Government securities: 
DOM OF oat caneesi- 5s creas cacasschossveta ng eastexesvsese 
Provincial ... a 
Municipal ... 


Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products ............ 
Animal products ....... 
PREXUIICS i secccsersarcconsstearorscens 
Wood and paper products . 
Iron and products ........... 
Non-ferrous metals .... 
Non-metallic minerals .............. 
Chemicals and allied products . 
Miscellaneous manufactures 


Mining and smelting 


Public utilities: 
FRALE WAYS io jcce-saceorvversnasnisevneressivasnawerssesboren 


Merchandising 


Financial institutions .0......... cece eceseeneeee 
Other enter prisesy: -(c,-.tescoss<cs-cvovaesssctenstteonsarn 


Miscellaneous investments 


Total Investments 


Government securities: 
PIOMINION eee, ecvsercaderneverss onenvestcsusceucxeacacraet 
Provincial .. 
Municipal . 


Sub-total 


Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products occ 
Animal products ........ 
Textiles 
Wood and paper products 
Iron and products ............. 
Non-ferrous metals .... 
Non-metallic minerals ............... 
Chemicals and allied products 
Miscellaneous manufactures ... 


Mining and smelting 


Public utilities: 


Merchandising 


Winancial institutions yics.tccccccsncececetoree esse 


Other enterprises 


Miscellaneous investments 


Total Investments 


1. New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 


1930 | 1945 | 1951 


A. Owned by all Non-Residents 


B. Owned by United States 


737 
782 
316 


116 


2491 


7, 997 


3, 214 


1,315 


624 
590 


1,214 
388 
482 
130 
257 


8, 870 


515 
914 
393 


1, 822 


302 


9, 692 


D. Owned by all Other Countries 


ee 
NOMNOKHhADS 


i 


Rv 


726 | 1,013 858 744 659 539 440 682 887 
930 964 888 517 574 7132 
413 433 451 248 194 279 
2,087| 2,056| 1,878] 1,205 | 1,450| 1,898 /1, 835 

208 268 366 380 424 443 480 123 199 277 
50 61 714 83 89 97 103 44 47 64 
49 83 117 117 115 120 126 26 41 61 
586 455 718 7172 840 939 993 489 383 568 
262 319 530 623 699 721 892 233 297 492 
125 274 463 599 694 7127 780 118 209 367 
138 163 482 538 606 699 854 132 148 455 
122 169 297 339 366 430 455 89 124 227 
33 37 70 87 93 117 59 33 34 57 
1,573 | 1, 829| 3,117 | 3,538 3,926| 4,293| 4,742 | 1,287| 1,482 | 2,568 
334 403 815 | 1,076 1,422 | 1,724] 2,097 255 322 723 
2,244 | 1,599 | 1,436 | 1,429 1,424) 1,428} 1,360 832 720 656 
634 49 575 639 680 729 726 522 375 490 
2,104| 2,157] 2,086 | 1,354) 1,095 | 1,146 
203 226 388 447 530 580 626 138 164 270 
543 525 595 648 174| 1,052| 1,221 251 285 353 
82 710 120 133 151 154 177 16 62 106 
295 284 328 4471 467 561 641 94 130 195 

7, 614 | 7,092 | 9,477 |10,385 | 11,461 | 12,577) 13,468 | 4, 660 | 4,990 7, 
1,259 

C. Owned by United Kingdom 
—y ——} 
1930 | 1945 | 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1930 | 1945 

235 _ 70 68 719 71 67 7 44 56 
69 45 38 32 36 38 39 6 5 1 
182 112 38 36 35 35 35 2 6 2 
486 157 146 136 150 144 141 15 55 59 
84 66 80 88 93 96 99 1 3 9 
5 6 5 5 5 6 6 1 8 5 
22 38 52 52 53 55 56 1 4 4 
95 64 140 142 147 151 156 2 8 10 
24 12 28 31 37 36 102 5 10 10 
6 64 91 113 142 146 153 1 1 5 
6 13 24 33 35 30 46 - 2 53 
32 36 60 68 HU 121 132 1 9 10 
- 2 12 26 26 37 4 = 1 1 
274 301 492 558 615 683 154 12 46 57 
14 62 60 61 63 716 101 5 19 32 
1,352 806 704 699 702 699 698 60 713 716 
29 


1, 


3, 


1, 


1, 


10, 
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‘TABLE X. Foreign Direct Investment in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-1955 
Classification by Type of Business 
(Millions of dollars) 


A. Owned by all Non-Residents B. Owned by United States 


Direct Investment in Canada 
by Type of Business 


fe 
Apa [ ws rae ao 
nee 
nufacturing: 
Megetable products .......5cc..c.cccccecsiastessassectsoesescss 165 200 291 315 351 373 395 94 140 214 230 261 279 306 
AMimal Products ooo... .cesccecsssessessesssesssorssesouees 42 47 66 73 17 84 91 38 44 60 66 70 716 83 
BREED OS Mane coco ec secu ois ssn cercasooseo tes tooccecaccs 33 56 86 87 85 92 102 20 28 46 46 43 47 56 
Nood and paper Product ooo... cecccccsecscssesseceses 378 348 564 610 682 7163 809 334 316 454 499 560 642 684 
BGUEANG PFODUCES - ...5.0csscvssesescessesoccecsscrecsesconeosee 203 277 467 548 617 637 803 199 272 451 528 591 606 705 
Nom-ferrous metals oo... cecscessecsssscsesscosesesess 116 211 375 486 541 570 618 113 203 362 473 519 543 579 
Yon-metallic minerals 2 oo... ccecsececssescoeee 129 137 445 494 557 641 810 126 133 428 469 505 587 679 
themicals and allied products ........ccccccc.... 102 144 257 295 317 411 435 86 118 219 250 266 281 294 
liscellaneous manufactures 0.00... cccccseccccss.... 31 33 68 85 91 114 57 31 31 56 59 65 717 52 
RM ee Fore ct eyo aoe cud dase snbcasdh cee oeabelevese 1,199} 1,453 | 2,619 | 2, 993 3,318) 3, 685 | 4,120! 21,041 1, 285 | 2,290] 2,620] 2, 880 3,138] 3,438 
MAINO SOI 5... ass0sses0achecfocasesonssesesoovscoaz 237 277 627 850 | 1,129} 1,357] 1,722 210 255 603 825} 1,103} 1,321] 1,664 
08 resin a ica 450 376 412 404 440 475 463 423 359 392 382 418 454 413 
SUL IGUIITS, tea aaa ey aan a, See a 173 208 372 431 471 509 548 122 153 259 306 336 357 388 
ANCHal INStitutions ooo. ccececsseccsesscecossecsecees 304 339 378 417 504 628 698 136 198 253 289 347 427 477 
20 STNGUUSIS CIs Noreen eee eae ee 64 60 112 123 141 143 164 61 54 99 108 122 118 137 
ULE) crepe i? . ee 2,427) 2,713 | 4,520| 5,218] 6,003 6, 797) 7, 715 | 1,993] 2,304] 3,896 4,530) 5, 206/ 5,815] 6,517 
pola et Ie a tae oo 
C. Owned by United Kingdom D. Owned by all Other Countries 
i i T T af [ a lf ] a if T le 
1930 1945 | 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1930 1945 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 
L ee a paseo el 
ifacturing: 
71 60 714 82 86 90 85 - - 3 3 4 4 4 
3 3 3 3 3 4 4 1 - 3 4 4 4 4 
13 26 38 39 41 44 46 - 2 2 2 1 1 = 
44 30 109 | 111 121 120 124 - 2 1 _ 1 1 1 
3 4 14 15 21 22 86 1 1 2 5 5 9 12 
3 8 10 8 15 19 27 - - 3 5 7 8 12 
3 4 17 25 27 26 35 - - - - 25 28 96 
15 19 30 36 42 119 130 1 7 8 9 9 11 11 
- 2 12 26 26 37 4 _- - - ~ - - 1 
155 156 307 345 382 481 541 3 12 22 28 56 66 141 
RMMGESINC LUNG 9 hss ctrl vs, cata edusccshoiee 26 22 19 18 17 19 40 1 - 5 7 9 17 18 
ror o ct incncsipadh eichecindiosicsuscont ch 27 16 16 16 16 16 33 ~ 1 4 6 6 5 17 
CO LSTNG See eae a oe er 48 51 98 107 117 130 138 K} 4 15 18 18 22 22 
43 TT 81 92 105 113 
1 4 4 4 4 4 
61 127 144 185 219 315 


1. Direct investment covers investment in branches, subsidiaries, and controlled companies; the figures are part of the totals in Tables VIII and Ix. ; 
2. Investments in exploration and development of petroleum by companies engaged principally in refining and the production of petroleum products are in- 
i in the non-metallic minerals item of manufacturing, 


= 
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TABLE XI. Number of Canadian Concerns Controlled Abroad!, End of 1955 
Classification by Country of Ownership and Type of Business 


Controlled 


Controlled in United States Controlled in United Kingdom Controlled in Other Countries — 
anada 
Type of Business [ 
Subsidiaries | Unincor- Total Subsidiaries | Unincor- Total Subsidiaries | Unincor- Total 
or Controlled | porated Number (c Controlled | porated amber oe Controlled | porated Number 
Companies | Branches Companies | Branches Companies | Branches 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products ............c.-+ 129 4 133 2 5 - 5 188 
Animal products..... ss 58 1 59 1 3 - 3 68 
SPOXtILOB) cattesnjsevenssvcaxaene 719 2 81 2 4 _ 4 110 
Wood and paper products . - 183 13 196 2 8 - 8 230 
Iron and products............ a 353 19 372 69 _ 69 14 - 14 455 
Non-ferrous metals .. “a 218 10 228 40 3 43 13 13 284 
Non-metallic minerals...............+ 85 4 89 20 - 20 4 - 4 113 
Chemicals and allied products 266 33 299 49 2 51 13 2 15 365 
Miscellaneous manufactures .... 85 6 91 9 = 9 3 ae 3 103 
Mebtotal foe eee ce 1,456 92 1,548 287 12 299 67 2 69 1, 916 
Mining and smelting .............:s+ 345 95 440 29 3 32 17 1 18 490 
Utilities: 
PRAM WAY:S fecces cts ditsvsassqragessesstecnace 8 4 12 4 - 4 — _ - 16 
Otheriutilitiess.. c0. ss e-ceaercnss 96 16 112 22 4 26 17 3 20 158 
Merchandising cccssccncskscosscosacees 664 107 771 290 35 325 719 2 81 1,177 
Financial: 
Financial institutions except 
insurance PCE TET 44 49 25 1 26 8 - 8 
Insurance .... 12 190 202 23 90 113 5 42 47 362 
Real estate .......... 53 3 56 18 3 21 9 - 9 86 
Other holding com 35 il 46 27 2 29 23 _ 23 98 
Other enterprisSes.............esccceeeeeeee 390 81 471 65 7 12 24 4 28 571 
Total, All Companies, 19557 3, 103 604 3, 707 790 157 947 249 54 303 4, 95" 
Total, All Companies, 19455 1,594 391 1, 985 320 135 455 56 26 82 2, 522 
, 


The book value of all investments in these companies by residents of the country in which control lies is shown as direct investment in preceding table 
Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 674; in the U.K. 198; in other countries 32. , 
Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 210; in the U.K. 58; in other countries 2. 

Excludes non-resident owned investment corporations included with portfolio investments. 


PWR 


TABLE XII. Non-Resident Ownership as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries, 
Selected Year Ends, 1926-1954 


Industry classification 


Percentage of total owned by all non-residents: 


Manutacturingys > Me Ni. occk. uessssseeioe cases Rete eioa eh tee esac eesti 38 40 42 42 44 46 47 4 
Mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and development?........ 37 44 40 39 51 54 56 5¢ 
SHesin railway sti '.cc cere stan ere ceo ea ceases hotepeceeuneaantvcst smeanrentscsxcpsces 55 56 57 45 40 38 37 
OUTS EAUBUTTU LOS ec ch ree ce tga cecciticda cpawadraaucsentcheceu'sreece=cs <a Manakeaies Rokeeen 32 36 27 20 18 18 17 1 

Total of above industries and merchandising? ..................000- 37 39 38 32 32 32 32 v3 


Percentage of total owned by United States Residents: 
Manufacturing s . cs.cocarcectscseccttires soe cs eee ea taat ese tee tanneries 
Mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and development?., 


SEG AIMOT AN RWEY. Si <5 cccrazsnavaxananesxsasetepecnneshssse cansneanessuneaammmechvetcensavanancaaseatsaad 
EVO De UGS RO sa ccsisa cs cans suivant ataantanedunnmieca¥nacnuxtsspba\iinelasannanMlateiatonnpmaany 


Total of above industries and merchandising? ................0c0000000 


: ee sure stmants in exploration and development of petroleum by companies engaged principally in refining and production of petroleum products are incli 
in manufacturing. . 
2. Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the post-war period. 
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TABLE XIII. Estimates of Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1900-1956 


(Millions of dollars) 


Total Non-Resident Investment Percentage of Total Non-Resident Investment 
Year foe “aT T il 7 
Direct Portfolio! Total United United Other 
States Kingdom Countries 
a +- =i a 
Bice Ss 1,232 14 85 1 
eat sists 3, 837 23 72 5 
x34 ae 4,536 36 60 4 
1, 782 4,221 6, 003 53 44 3 
2,427 5,187 7,614 61 36 3 
2,352 5, 013 7,365 61 36 3 
2,296 4,617 6, 913 60 36 4 
2, (13 4,379 7, 092 70 25 5 
2, 826 4,355 7,181 72 23 5 
2, 986 4, 205 7,191 72 23 5) 
3,270 4, 239 7,509 74 22 4 
3,586 4,377 7, 963 14 BD 4 
3,975 4,689 8, 664 "6 20 4 
4,520 4,957 9,477 76 19 5 
5, 218 5, 167 10,385 hel 18 5 
6, 003 5, 458 11,461 77 18 5 
6,797 5, 780 12,577 aa 17 6 
Ulaa Es} 5, 753 13, 468 17 17 6 
haus | 6, 5004 15, 4004 764 174 qe 
|| 
Investment by Residents of the : Investment by Residents of the Investment by Residents of 
United States United Kingdom Other Countries 
a iB tT Te i 
Direct | Portfolio!| Total Direct | Portfolio!| ‘Total Direct | Portfolio!| Total 
b il | T 7 aif 
168 ae AE 1, 050 rete area 14 
881 sia nee 2,778 AGS RA 178 
ares ae 1,630 mare sen 2,729 Any ee abe uri 
1,403 1,793 3,196 336 2,301 2,637 43 127 170 
1,993 2, 667 4,660 392 2,374 2, 766 42 146 188 
1, 933 2,559 4,492 376 2,307 2, 683 43 147 190 
1,881 2, 270 4,151 366 2,110 2,476 49 237 286 
2,304 2,686 4,990 348 1,402 1, 750 61 291 352 
2,428 2, 730 5, 158 335 1,335 1,670 63 290 353 
2,548 2,653 5, 201 3a2 1,275 1, 647 66 277 343 
2,807 2, 760 5, 567 400 1, 210 1,610 63 269 332 
3, 095 2,811 5, 906 428 1, 289 1717 63 277 340 
3,426 “pele 6,549 468 1, 282 1,750 81 284 365 
3, 896 3, 363 7, 259 497 1, 281 1,778 127 313 440 
4,530 3,467 7,997 544 1, 342 1, 886 144 358 502 
5, 206 3, 664 8, 870 612 1,396 2, 008 185 398 583 
5,815 3,877 9,692 763 1,418 2,181 219 485 704 
6,517 33 ake 10, 289 883 1,464 2,347 315 ayy 832 
7,4254 4,2264 11,6514 : nee 2,6754 on 1,.0754 
ds. be ES fell jee al 


1. Including miscellaneous investments. 

2. Estimated by Dr. Jacob Viner, Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness 1900-1913, (Cambridge 1924), 

3. Estimated by Prof. F.A. Knox, Excursus appearing in Canadian-American Industry, Marshall, Southard and Taylor, (New Haven, Toronto 
936). Statistics for 1926 and subsequent years are official data collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 

4. Provisional estimate subject to revision. 


TABLE XIV. Non-Resident Control as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries, 
Selected Year Ends, 1926-1954 


Industry classification 1926 1930 1939 1948 1951 1952 1953 1954 
+ +— = + 
ercentage of total control by all non-residents: 
eS See ee ee inane 35 36 38 43 48 51 51 54 
Mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and de- 
DAC SULT oe RY ep pena 38 47 42 40 53 56 57 59 
3 | 3 3 3 2 2 
20 29 26 24 22 12 12 11 
17 20 21 25 27 27 28 28 
ercentage of total control by United States Residents: 
ce 30 31 32 39 41 44 44 45 
Mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and de- 

OBESE! Sie ee Oe era a ait ie 32 42 38 37 51 53 55 57 
Steam railways . 3 3 3 3 2 2, 2 2 
Other utilities : 20 29 26 24 21 12 11 10 

T i i ising 2 24 25 

otal of above industries and merchandising? ....... 15 18 19 22 oO Ee : 24 ‘ s 


__1. Investments in exploration and development of petroleum by companies engaged principally in refining and production of petroleum products 
e included in manufacturing. 
2. Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the post-war period. ‘ 
3. Ratio altered Significantly through unusually large reclassification between foreign and Canadian-controlled companies. 
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TABLE XV. Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries, 1953 and 1954! 


Investment Owned in: 
Estimated 
Company Classification Total r 
Investment pete United United Other 
No. States Kingdom Countries 
(Millions of dollars) 
End of 1953” 
Petroleum: * 
1 Exploration and development ...........:.:+008 as 900 362 530 Z 
2 RRO LIN UNS eereesars-cesccttersactaesncseasee 868 371 460 9 
3 Merchandis ing* 73 38 35 _ 
4 TTAMS POPtatiON .......c.cccerccnccsesesrscscsesssnssesscscesecenscesncsecsesenecacsansasonsesseessesanses 194 714 119 - 
5 Sub-total ........-:cseccsescccesscssccssscsessensseesscssneccnenscssscenacesanscssesssenassenaneornrens 2,035 845 1,144 11 
Mining: 
6 Smelting and refining of non-ferrous native ores . 620 258 260 71 
Uf Opt Wer: radia pee ecteceticsstacevcacca te ecocecententeavecteaverseeeeeasaas sas 1,004 414 551 26 
8 FP SCY- TPS BEAN Gs oa Oe A A Re ck SOP rc bp ora 1, 624 672 811 97 
Other Manufacturing: ° 
9 Pulp and! papers ..ccccccsacscscnssenvetuesnssscesossaensuasonosassovascateddepnacnersestnaenoauaceens 1,285 615 539 129 
10 Textiles .. a 611 489 66 53 
11 Chemicals® . 572 220 262 17 
12 Transportation eq -O.D. wee 214 146 43 25 
13 Electrical apparatus ............. bes 386 137 226 19 
14 Agricultural machinery . 164 104 54 
15 Primary iron and steel . 355 296 48 ’ 9 
16 BOVEIA SCS! cc.ccncesacceresoroass 336 244 80 11 
17 Automobiles and parts . mene 280 63 213 3 
18 Rupber! cteccxcrns 130 33 97 - 
19 EHIOT vege cote otoce son eee tie ca sees sane boccmastcns thet ictcen aatreantenn cs saraanteucenaptcerecrar 3, 522 1,929 1, 256 295 
20 Sea by CO Ga oot rcscnsensa coke caete asa tesosevid-us cucsucaescootocs abotaatenanetanswesavsteneaeaecucaresnan 7, 855 4,276 2, 884 621 
21 Total of above industries ........-...-..-ccccssecesssssesesseseescesensenseseeeeerenees 11,514 5, 793 4, 89 129 1 
End of 1954 
Petroleum:* 
22 Exploration and development ...........ssccssssssssscersecessesencenssceneeneesnensesenass 1,065 385 659 7 
23 Refining ........ sacs 978 405 535 8 
24 Merchandising . ses 58 50 8 - 
25 TANS POPtatiOn .........ccccssccrssenceoscersecssserecscacscnrccerssseasssansasssencenssevarscenosencsecs 214 55 158 1 
26 babys icp tak Dace oka cacctnsr cdeten cpeen ote crap rsanaae toe caudreenencccsnassepacenscassdesvacwesednetcans 2,315 895 1,360 16 
Mining: 
27 Smelting and refining of non-ferrous native OFS ..........eeeeseereeresenees 715 293 313 712 
28 GER Or: baa Ns ey ssc cu satceserevevab ane teawsseh avusvencaetieippencnnnsatse ensarustapeencstestaterisenaas 1,148 458 642 33 
29 Garten ee es cece tee rtnctann cate meeccnaea 1, 863 751 955 105 
Other Manufacturing:° 
30 UND AMC pe pe bee eateret ee onvacccate: ow ceteenxcxcescvs casvesen -Sandesusaeneevaestessntevecseesesnre 1, 433 699 599 130 
31 Textiles ....... Seed 605 477 710 55 
32 CHO MECAIS oF viscecnenssnanessenten 654 233 285 121 
33 Transportation equipment n.o.p. tate 245 161 47 37 
34 WITCCHrICAT APPATAUS Bios ctstvcccsccescenctaccusvedasascosuavunseosnpednecacecteestearcrenavsasene 402 121 250 22 
35 Aber icul Gurray lrg CHUM CTY aeteces cereecenssnatectnas sssccroanesssssctnexesheearsearssnnancstascenesss 155 100 53 
36 Priniary iron And. Stel), cecxassicoscostesecusereeesncccevsossvanseeentoncessnsecdcocteeseaesosseeus 390 326 53 9 | 
37 ROCCE AOS besarerstavicactorcceedeunnsssevrcmunarenessausent asus sucvstcecoeaess nanre cen ste pesatcess vase cars 330 235 82 12 { 
BHM sAtitomobiles and! Varta cet itcacsssecseeceersccteston cise: denen erecsaa.secescartrenesssetaee 292 62 228 1 P 
39 RTD DOR errr teeree here ccseroreneecaucchnstecetehtnomenaetc chan events esbvnsvavensucvauenwacunstusiseszaer 134 30 94 10 
40 COED eve ccreeccre nsec ct etaptencrnraeacareaeanaisastacsevevaneanints oy svacausteausscesesecppeatsecstecesyet 3,644 1,966 1,328 300 
41 eeTcLOtAL ee sercster ect cecse eet res austere SC meee ahsceaetecwes eta ec eae 8,284 4,410 3,089 6917 | 
Total of above industries 818 | 


' 
1. The figures in this table are subject to important statistical qualifications which are described in ‘‘Canada’s International Investment Position | 
1954” pages 68 to 70. The corporate classifications of foreign investment used in this statement have been altered in some cases from those appearing ¢ 
where in this report to correspond more closely with the classification of estimated total investment. The equity of non-residents in the holding of Conso! 
oat and nag Company of Canada Limited by Canadian Pacific Railway Company has been included under mining. 3 
. Revised. a: 

3. It should be noted that the sub-divisions in this group are corporate and do not reflect the division of operations within individual corporations ch 

cI 


' 
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TABLE XV. Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries, 1953 and 1954! 
Total Canadian and External Capital : Percent: f 
in Companies controlled in: Percentage of Capital Employed Owned in: | Employed Conttoliod a 
Elsewh hi i 
United galt: United United Other United Elsewhere 
Canada States Outside Canada States Kingdom Countries Canada States Outside 
Canada | I Canada No. 
(Millions of dollars) % % % % y % % % 
363 529 8 40 59 = 1 40 59 1754 
219 616 33 43 53 1 3 25 71 aay 
38 35 = 52 48 a = 52 48 Sui 8} 
= 194 — 38 61 = 1 S 100 Si 
620 1,374 41 41 56 1 2 30 68 2| 5 
250 370 = 42 42 11 5 40 60 = 96 
476 491 37 41 55 3 1 47 49 Zl 7 
126 861 37 41 50 6 3 45 53 oilers 
582 544 159 48 42 10 = 45 42 13] 9 
513 53 45 80 11 9 = 84 9 7/10 
159 309 104 39 46 13 2 28 54 18] 11 
140 47 27 68 20 12 = 65 22 13] 12 
108 240 38 35 59 3 2 { 28 62 10/13 
109 63 33 66 14 
340 83 13 3 1 96 15 
276 481 35 73 24 3 as 82 38 3/16 
14 23 16 1 — 5 17 
10 25 75 = — 8 18 
1,765 1,504 253 55 36 8 1 50 43 7/19 
4,016 3,178 661 54 37 8 1 51 41 8 | 20 
5, 362 5,413 139 50 42 7) 1 47 47 6 | 21 
| 
| 
387 659 19 36 62 1 1 36 62 2| 22 
| 240 707 31 41 55 1 3 25 72, 3/23 
| 50 8 = 86 14 = = 86 14 — | 24 
16 198 = 26 74 = = 7 93 — | 25 
693 1,572 50 39 59 - 2 30 68 2/26 
323 392 = 41 44 10 5 45 55 — |27, 
493 621 34 40 56 3 1 43 54 3 | 28 
816 1,013 34 40 51 6 3 44 54 2/29 
623 648 162 49 42 9 i? 44 45 11 | 30 
497 58 50 79 12 9 = 82 10 8 | 31 
| 163 332 159 36 44 18 2 25 51 24 | 32 
| 156 51 38 66 19 15 = 64 21 15 - 
90 30 
| a 104 312 51 65 34 4 a|{ 67 56 19135 
| 365 25 = 84 14 2 = 94 6 — | 36 
| 264 47 19 71 25 4 - 80 14 6 | 37 
| 15 277 = 22 78 = = 5 95 as 
| 9 112 13 22 70 8 = 7 84 9 | 39 
| 1,770 1,585 289 54 37 8 1 49 43 8 | 40 
4,056 3,447 7181 53 37 9 1 49 42 9} 41 
5, 565 6, 032 865 49 43 7 1 45 48 7/42 


| 
i 


. Figures reflec 
», United Kingd 
| “Other Manufacturing’. 


Merchandising companies controlled outside Ca 
- Including ‘‘Other Enterprises’’. te 
t the division of Canadian Industries Limited which did not actually take place until mid-1 954. : ; ’ 
om owned investments in rubber companies have been included under United States; an offsetting correction has been made in the residual 


nada and the United States have been included with refining companies. 
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TABLE XVI. Estimated Book Value, Ownership and Control ot Capital Employed in Selected Canadian Industries, 
Selected Year Ends, 1926-1954 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


(Billions of dollars) 


1926 
Total Capital Employ.ed:* 
Manufacturing? ........s.s0 3.1 
Mining and smelting? 0.6 
SECA TALEWAYS <....scceeccqssecusccessesccnvessssescnceersennnss ante 3.5 
OPNESF WELNGLSS! ciooiivcnccaccccastesvacopnentsaceenecrecccresarccnvesasssenseesss T23 
Merchandising? and construction® ........ssssssssssssssse Pal: 
Motaliof aWOVON.crcasncrscc-coctssee ccccscoe-vencuscacecscuexetecearenredsarsee 10.6 
Resident Owned Capital: 
Woasratr fal GRUit IM i serce ca cace cvaveenncconsens penessselscoassnccssuaveceseuevustsrseunes 19 
Mining and smelting 0..4 
Stam TALWAY'S --cscccccscercsvocceassvessreanonaceceasseassnoctaseansenssroserse 1.6 
@bthet Utilities —povt.ccscaccoactecsscresteectestavstadens detersnvesdaswessensnses 0.9 
Merchandising and CONSEFUCTION .........csescceeeeeteresesteceeeese Leg 
Total Of ADOVE --..<0-0cs-c.:20sccesersscoseonccerecssacaconverssensocessenesse 6.7 
Non-Resident Owned Capital :° 
Marini fe’ Our ita Bisie ste: cocsysae sues ecto evatnnscsuacacecenssccerensteraysnastansinny 1g 
Mining ANG SMEMINE ........-s.ccossssarcesessersssovacersascpessrsceseessess 0.2 
StO aM TALLWAYS cecccevvsscacevecs-eccetustonsestacs a 1.9 
OUST WER CLES ye... cceceecnseseackewiatiec stasccavasacscescecnseasKenersaasey 0.4 
MOT CRANGISING ooo asecsaccsncassocscascaseeciyeicaosnssausincucasaredaspersnnasess 0.2 
Total: Of QDOVG: <x0-:-----s-cacesesssansensooncsersncnsccndactanssacscorsrenee= 3.9 
United States Owned Investments:° 
Manufacturing .........scsecssees 0.9 
Mining and smelting 0.2 
Stand TAUWAYS 22. ..:.ccecssncssececsnscssoravensnscnsosesass: ae 0:5 
OEMOR UGMAELOS Creare onscncsvcyeesssesceeeasva-snscesstusexoseeer Meslonieacaenes 0.3 
MGT CHARGISING 5 Boe coc cees cocevcscecssvasdcnsssearssacevessseccenebnocvoazsseex 0.1 
"Potaliol a bow caccccxccecvasssacsarenndeshcssxecenscacsconcacsauasasevacosese 2.0 
Total Canadian and External Investment in All Companies 
Controlled Outside of Canada: 
Manufacturing ............. Ed 
Mining and smelting 0:2 
SbRa METAL WAYS .:.v.cpscccrecssvacsacecaccsstessccesees eo 0.1 
OUDOE WERE CSIR. caer wsocvenataswcovosstasttuncecsteustssncacehernacgsassenseatstves 053 
MOR CHATIGISIN GE) Foo ceexe.cosscvssccnscsancunsestaavsnepakes (us corsenadenranicscsaen> 0.1 
Total’ Of! AbOWG goncesces<a0s<s0scsnyenerccenennntunvouceacneerttacnrcansseceoee 1.8 
Total Canadian and External Investment in Companies 
Controlled in the United States: 
Manufacturing ..........cssssccseee 0.9 
Mining and smelting 0.2 
Steam ALL Wl VS eceaccceccexcescpcescceecereonsecusner cnevucssecvacerrres=vae 0.1 
OeHOD WELLES; iereceecccnsevencsncseeacncncocndacaccuessndensadsponcnasstesnbeze O02 
Merchandising: <.taicecccstessevoxseesdhaes ce caceee cen csccvenasaswxcesuavescerss 0.1 
IT Catal. OF UN OV Cit econ avon acne scene eae chaceseconcnerocedeveteedasacocesn 1.5 


i. Based largely on reported statistics of capital employed 1926-1939 and estimated from Taxation Statistics and other sources for subsequent yes 
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2. Investments in exploration and development of petroleum by companies engaged principally in refining and pro: 


in manufacturing. 


3. Estimates of total capital employed in merchandising 


broad relative magnitudes only. 


4. Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the pos 
5. For the post-war years the figures shown are in some cases somewhat larger 
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THE CANADIAN BALANCE 


OF 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 1957 


‘Summary 


Exceptional imbalance on current account, and 
large inflows of capital for long-term investment, 
were again in 1957 the outstanding features of 
Canada’s balance of payments. The current account 
deficit rose to a new high level of $1,400 million in 
1957 from $1,366 million in 1956. This is the amount 
by which Canadian expenditures in other countries 
on goods and services exceeded Canadian receipts 
from the sale of exports of goods and services. The 
deficit in 1957 was double that in 1955 which in 
turn was higher than in any earlier year. At the same 
time capital inflows of the longer term variety 
totalled $1,307 million, providing financing for most 
of the deficit. 


Current deficits and capital movements of these 
magnitudes are closely related to high levels of 
economic activity and to the pressures of demands 
associated with the exceptional rate of growth and 
of investment outlays characteristic of the Canadian 
economy in recent years. The effects of changing 
pressures during 1957 are discussed elsewhere in 
this report. 


Although the current deficit rose only slightly 
in 1957, this was the result of more significant 
changes in the underlying sources. The import 
balance on merchandise account fell by $149 million 
from $728 million to $579 million, but this was more 
than offset by a rise of $183 million in the deficit 
from non-merchandise transactions from $638 million 
to $821 million. The reduced merchandise balance 
was due to a decline in imports combined with a 
rise in exports. The greatest decline in imbalance 
on merchandise trade occurred in the final quarter 
of the year whereas there was a continued increase 
in the deficit from all other current transactions 
throughout the year. This was distributed among a 
variety of groups of transactions but the rise was 
particularly significant in income payments and in 
payments for transportation and business services 
and in larger official contributions by the Canadian 
Government. There was also a notable decline in 
receipts on defence account with the completion 
of some defence installations in northern Canada. 
Gross current transactions were slightly higher in 
value in 1957 than in 1956 in the case of both 
receipts and payments. 


STATEMENT 1.Summary of the Balance of Payments between Canada and All Countries, 1952-1957 


Account 


1954 


Merchandise exports (adjusted) 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) 


eeececevcevorccscercracocs 
Seercererenovosccecccsccsece 
Sacccecoeecosccccececceses 
COC CC Ree rerecerocereraverccesesoreresoescacs 
POPP eeeeresercosceseseresseescseoeecessore 
eocoee 


SOC e ee eorecrevaceccccsscccosesceaeees 


Sec orccecccesesecevsceccvorovece 


seeccessccscce 


Net trade in outstanding Canadian securities hats 
All other capital movements 
Net capital movement 


Tee erecevevcescocesscaceseserosere 


Coe ecosesecececccscacccesccscesecsroscce 


Millions of dollars 


4,152 | 3,929| 4,332 | 4,837 | 4,909 + 72 
de 2101) 3,916) 4,543" | ..5,565 +) . 5,488 - 77 
Soult 135) a= OL ieee ORAS. S79 +149 
1,339 | 1,307] 1,518 | 1,784 | 1,716 ~ 68 
1,724 | 1,752] 2,005 | 2,422 | 2,537 #115 
385 | - 445| - 487 /- 638-| - 821 -183 
443 | - 432 | - 698 | -1,366 | -1,400 ~ 34 
426 luk 302 | 4. 41q | +. 589. + 500 = 63 
VAS elatie FOR beste | he 5OG ltr 658 +127 
Sy Wes tt BS PteeT abs 4 + -105 
Palen age ete iaog hs + + 75 
443 | + 432 | + 698 


Note: Mutual Aid to NATO Countries is not included in either current receipts or payments. 


Wide imbalance from transactions with the 
United States was again the major source of the 
Current deficit, although there was a small decline 
in imbalance with that country to a deficit of $1,551 


million. This decline in 1957 was less than a rela- 
tively large contraction in the current surplus with 
overseas countries to $151 million, the lowest 
since 1950. 


Inflows of capital for long-term investment were 
in 1956 and 1957 much higher than in any earlier 
year, although inflows in these forms in the latter 
year at $1,307 million were less than the total of 
$1,423 million in 1956. Insufficient capital in 
Sanada to finance the great volume of investment 
in the country was again an underlying factor, but 
some moderating in financial pressures occurred 
and there was a contraction in inflows in the latter 
part of 1957 from peak levels in the first half. About 
one-half of the drop in 1957 was in inflows for 
direct investment in Canada. Most of this decline 
was concentrated in capital for manufacturing with 
inflows for resource development continuing high 
and constituting the major part of direct investment 
inflows. On the other hand inflows from transactions 
in portfolio securities were higher with a rise in 
borrowing abroad through sales of new issues of 
Canadian securities. The latter more than offset 
reduced inflows of capital into outstanding Canadian 
securities. The remaining contractions in inflows 
occurred in repayments on government loans and in 
certain non-recurring types of long-term inflow. The 
outflow of capital in connection with Canadian 
direct investments abroad was considerably less in 
the latter year. 


Canada’s contribution of Mutual Aid to NATO 
countries amounted to $107 million in 1957. These 
contributions include shipments of equipment and 
supplies and the provision of training for Furopean 
aircrews, and being unilateral, do not affect the net 
current account balance. Credit entries representing 
the provision of goods and services are offset by 
corresponding payment entries representing the 
contributions. ; 


Some Features of the Period of Peak Imbalance 


Some of the apparent similarities in key aspects 
of Canada’s international accounts in 1956 and 1957 
conceal important underlying differences between 
the two years. These differences relate for the most 
part to the direction of change and to the related 
alterations in the general economic environments 
both in Canada and abroad which play such a big 
part in shaping the accounts. The period of greatest 
relative imbalance was reached in the latter part of 
1956 and carried over into the first half of 1957 
when allowance is made for the normal effects of 
differing patterns in each period of the year. Con- 
sequently imbalance was rising during 1956 whereas 
in 1957 it had fallen off sharply by the end of the 
year. 


The effects of this general difference between 
the two years are most evident when quarterly and 
other detailed statements are studied. The behaviour 
of Canadian imports of merchandise in the two years 
is one of the best illustrations of the changes in 
direction. While total value of imports was only 
moderately less in 1957, declines from peak levels 
were evident throughout much of the year becoming 
particularly sharp by the final quarter. This con- 
trasts with a strong rising tendency characteristic 
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of most of 1956. Somewhat similar kinds of trend 
are evident in some other parts of the accounts as 
well, particularly in certain types of capital inflow. 


One of the most influential factors related to 
these changes in the two years was the level of 
business investment in Canada and the business 
atmosphere surrounding it and the associated pres- 
sures which this led to in demands for many kinds 
of goods and services and for financing. But no 
single factor can be held up as of sole importance. 
High levels of activity throughout most of the 
economy also, of course, played an important part 
in contributing to the exceptional demand pressures, 
but it would not be possible to isolate the effects 
of each. For example, rising levels of personal 
consumption characteristic of both years directly 
and indirectly created demands for imports, and 
the rising business inventories characteristic of 
the period up to the middle of 1957 also absorbed 
imports. The effects of the large volume of exports 
also contributed to demands spreading into imports 
as a result of the prevailing high incomes. But as 
reductions in demand for some prominent exports 
appeared during 1957 this became a significant 
influence with effects upon business decisions. 


Variations in the current deficits in 1956 and 
1957 appear more in the composition and sources 
of the deficits rather than in their size. In the latter 
year less of the deficit originated from merchandise 
trade than in 1956 when imbalance in this account 
was of unprecedented size. But further expansion 
in the deficit from all other current transactions 
was enough for these transactions with non- 
residents to make up over 58 per cent of the deficit 
in 1957. The contraction in the imbalance on mer- 
chandise trade resulted chietly from a decline late 
in the year in imports of machinery and equipment 
and steel which seems to have been related to a 
contraction in the amount of business investment 
in the latter part of 1957. On the other hand the rise 
in the deficit from other current transactions con- 
tinued throughout the year. Most of this occurred 
in the income, transportation, and business services 
accounts with also a contraction in expenditures in 
Canada on defence installations by the United 
States Government. Income payments to non- 
residents have been growing steadily in recent 
years although not as rapidly as non-resident invest- 
ments because of earnings retained in Canada for 
further investment and lags in income transfers. 


The period of peak imbalance which occurred in | 
Canada’s international accounts in 1956 and 1957, 
coincides with the period of high general growth in 
the Canadian economy which was greater than it 
had been for many decades. Current account deficits - 
of close to $1,400 million in each year were well 
over twice the level of the previous year and almost 
three times the level in the two years before 1955. 
This disequilibrium in Canada’s current account 
widened in the 1950’s as growth reached exceptional — 
levels. Connections between the current imbalance | 
and growth are numerous and far-reaching and close | 
interrelations also exist between inflows of foreign | 
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capital and the current imbalance and general growth 
as much of the latter has been initiated and financed 
by non-residents. This has been particularly the 
case in key areas of development which have 
influenced more general expansion throughout the 
economy. 


Canadian growth has been most evident in the 
rapid expansion in population and productive 
facilities as new investment in capital assets rose 
to new peaks. A greater diversification of Canadian 
production has been resulting from the investment. 
Much of this new productive capacity has been in 
minerals and other industrial materials produced 
for export. But there is, of course, some lag between 
the time of peak investment and the time when new 

facilities reach the stage of full production. While 

exports have shown substantial rises the new poten- 
tial capacity being built up has not yet been full 
utilized. And,on the other hand, income payments 
to non-residents have also tended to lag behind 
investment. 


New investments in natural resources and 
ancillary utilities have characterized the period of 
peak investment up to 1957. The petroleum and 
natural gas industry is the most outstanding example 
of a new resource industry, and the special place 
which non-resident capital has held in this develop- 
ment is well known. This has been the case in each 
branch of this integrated industry such as explora- 
tion, development, refining, pipelines for oil and 
gaS transmission, and other transportation. Other 
major developments of resources have included iron 
ore, uranium, and other metal mining, smelting and 
refining of nickel and aluminum, the pulp and paper 
industry, chemicals, and hydro-electric power which 
Plays such an important part in resource develop- 
ment. Non-resident capital has initiated investments 
in many of the leading projects in these industries 
and subsequently financed development, particularly 
when these have taken the form of direct investment 
of non-resident capital in Canada. 


| A part of investment activity in Canada which 
has been particularly influential in shaping the 
balance of payments is that arising from business 
investment in new industrial plant and equipment 
and in other capital facilities. Exceptionally large 
imports of machinery and equipment and of construc- 
tion materials and equipment have resulted from 
much of the business investment in the development 
of natural resources and Primary industries and in 
other forms of industrial expansion and renovation. 
In this manner very direct effects upon the balance 
of payments originated and are clearly evident in 
the great expansion of some groups of commodities 
imported like machinery and equipment, pipe and 
Structural steel. But the effects of heavy investment 
in Canada were felt in other ways as pressures of 
demands rose from the unprecedented levels of 
activity in many spheres. These pressures led to 
the use of foreign resources to supplement Canadian 
ina variety of ways as imports of goods and serv- 
ices generally expanded and as external sources of 


capital supplemented Canadian savings. The flexi- 
bility in the balance of Dayments was an important 
factor in making such a high rate of growth possible. 


Business investment in Canada was at a peak 
in 1956 and 1957. But in the course of the latter 
year there was a falling off which was particularly 


evident in that part of investment in the form of 


machinery and equipment. Imports of this kind of 
capital equipment and related materials reached a 
peak in the early part of 1957 and fell Significantly 
towards the end of the year. Inventories, too, were 
generally not increasing in the latter part of the 
year. 


Besides the unusual flexibility in imports there 
had been wide variations in capital inflows for 
long-term investment described in more detail under 
Capital Movements. The maximum volume of these 
inflows coincided in 1956 and 1957 with the peaks 
in capital investment in Canada. In both years the! 
use of foreign resources amounted to about one-third 
of net capital formation and net investment directly 
financed by non-residents amounted to an even. 
larger ratio. This is a higher dependency upon 
external resources than has been shown for many 
decades, although it is less than in some periods 
of exceptional investment such as in that before the 
First Great War. The size of the capital inflows 
into Canada has been large in relation to the total 
value of all non-resident capital investments accum- 
ulated in the past before the period of heavy inflows 
of the 1950’s. And earnings retained in Canada have 
also financed a large amount of growth. Conse- 
quently the value of non-resident investments in | 
Canada by the end of 1957 was more than double 
the value in 1949 with especially high rates of 
increase in 1956 and 1957 of some 15 per cent and | 
10 per cent respectively. Further information on the 
distribution and extent of non-resident investments 
in Canada will be found in the final section of this 
report dealing with Canada’s Internationa] Invest- 
ment Position. 


Quarterly Developments 


The broad trends during the period of peak 
imbalance described above are most clearly evident 
in quarterly statements. The actual deficits on 
current account were significantly larger than in 
1956 in each of the first two quarters of 1957, 
Slightly less in the third, and much less by the 
fourth quarter. In most periods the change has been 
distributed among a variety of items. In the first 
two quarters of 1957 the larger deficits originated 
in both the import balance from merchandise trade 
and in the deficit from all other current trans- 
actions. Reductions in the two latter quarters were 
entirely in the merchandise balance which fell 
sharply as the deficit from other transactions con- 
tinued to be higher than in corresponding periods 
of 1956. 


The declining trend in merchandise imports in 
1957 was most accentuated in the final quarter and 
was instrumental in sharply reducing the current 
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account deficit by virtually eliminating the import 
balance on merchandise account. As noted else- 
where this was affected by reduced pressures of 
Canadian demands particularly those related to 
business investment. Prior to the final quarter 
declines in imports from the levels of the previous 
year had been only slight. Relatively small varia- 
tions in exports from quarter to quarter also had 
notable effects on quarterly balances particularly 
in the second quarter when the drop in exports in 
that period had a major effect on increasing the 
current deficit. This was followed in the third 
quarter by a considerable increase in exports which 
led to reducing the import balance in a period when 
imports were relatively unchanged. 


A consistent rise in the deficit from all other 
current transactions during 1957 over 1956 is a 
continuation of a trend evident during 1956 as well, 
with the exception of the first quarter of that year. 


The latter deficit was a little less than that in the 
first quarter of 1955 when dividend payments had 
been most exceptionally high. The rising trend in 
1957 can be traced largely to the accounts covering 
income, freight and shipping, and all other current 
transactions. Increases in the deficit from all non- 
commodity transactions were substantial in each 
quarter, but largest in the second quarter. The 
deficit from remittances of investment income was 
greater in each of the first three quarters but was 
slightly less than the exceptional level of the fourth 
quarter 1956. The deficits on account of freight and 
shipping and of the group described as ‘‘all other 
current transactions’’ were higher throughout the 
year and the rise in the latter was greatest in the 
final quarter. Leading factors contributing to the 
latter have been rising payments for business 
services and miscellaneous income coinciding with 
reduced expenditures by the United States on 
defence installations in Canada. 


STATEMENT 2. Quarterly Current Account Balances between Canada and the Principal Countries 
and Areas, 1955-1957 


Country or area 


United States 


United Kingdom 


err er rrery 


Other sterling area 


seeeeeee 


All other countries? 


All countries 


seeeerereee 


1 Including other OREC Countries. 


Much the same overall pattern evident in the 
current account deficits was displayed by move- 
ments of capital in the long-term forms which are 
shown separately in the quarterly statements. These 
particular forms of capital financed nearly 91 per 
cent of the deficit for the year; other long-term forms 
not available on a quarterly basis brought this 
figure to more than 93 per cent. In the first quarter 
when 30 per cent of the deficit was incurred, some 
25 per cent of the net inflow from direct investment, 
security, and official loan transactions was re- 
ceived, sufficient to finance about three-quarters of 
it. In the second quarter when the deficit reached 
$528 million and amounted to 38 per cent of the 
year’s total, there occurred 39 per cent of the in- 
flows described, and these were sufficient to 
finance 94 per cent. And in the third and fourth 
quarters of the year when the deficits declined, 
accounting for only 14 per cent and 18 per cent of 
the year’s total, the inflows also fell and repre- 
sented 21 per cent and 15 per cent respectively of 
their total for the year. Despite the broad pattern 
of similarity between the current account deficits 


and the movements of capital in long-term forms — 
influenced somewhat by relationships between 
investment and import demands referred to else- 
where — movements of capital in short-term forms 
also played an important part in the financing of 
Canada’s international accounts, particularly over 
the short run, as will be seen in the figures appear- 
ing in the quarterly statements for changes in 
Canadian dollar holdings by foreigners, changes in 
official holdings of gold and foreign exchange, and 
all other capital movements. 

These developments were as usual accompanied © 
by shifts of the exchange rate. The price of the 
United States dollar in Canada rose from 95.97 cents 
at the end of 1956 to 98.41 cents at the end of 
1957. It moved through a low of 94.22 cents in 
August and a high of 98.62 cents in December, @ | 
trading range of 4.40 cents which was slightly wider 
than for any earlier year since 1952. In general the 
United States dollar tended to decline moderately — 
into the third quarter. The trading range in the first 
quarter was only 0.84 cents and in the second | 
| 
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quarter only 1.00 cents. By mid-year the quotation 
for the United States dollar in Canada had fallen 
0.63 cents to 95.34 cents. This trend continued 
through July and the early part of August when the 
rate of decline accelerated and a new low for the 
century of 94.22 cents was established on August 
20. Following this, the value of the United States 
dollar in Canada showed a generally rising trend 
for the balance of the quarter, closing at 96.44 
cents, having traded within a range of 2.34 cents 


in the quarter. In the latter part of November and 
through December, the Canadian dollar weakened 
and the United States dollar in Canada closed the 
year at 98.41 cents; the trading range for the quarter 
was 2.93 cents. The noon averages for the four 
quarters of 1957 were 95.84 cents, 95.62 cents, 
95.25 cents, and 96.82 cents respectively. The 
noon average of 95.88 cents for the year as a whole 
compared with 98.41 cents in 195¢. 


STATEMENT 3. Foreign Exchange Rates: U.S. Dollar in Canada, 1956 and 1957 
Quotations reported on transactions between banks in the exchange market 
Source: Bank of Canada 


1956 1957 
Quarter 
High »| Low | be High Low rene 
Canadian cents per unit 
it eee Auisieics so duvaesesaseesesaiuuesdateritctecaseot 99.97 99.81 99.88 96.34 95550 95.84 
WER sass eos RY 2 aN eean hicices cvs 99.87 98. 00 Ohh 96.22 95. 22 95.62 
Deer ects eae coe ooh cake oat ocbsasaeoasaivese kesossdsins 98.44 97.44 98.03 96. 56 94.22 95425 
Mone OS os cP sas ascs Eoevensintitise Ais osts 97.62 95.66 96.62 98.62 95.69 96.82 
WGEL cates eee eee ae 99.97 [ 95. 66 98.41 98. 62 94,22 95. 88 
i 


Closing Quotations: 1956, 95.96875: 1957, 98.40625. 


Bilateral Changes 


The most outstanding feature of the bilateral 
pattern in Canada’s current account in 1957 was, as 
in 1956, the exceptionally large size of the deficit 
with the United States. In each year current pay- 
ments to the United States for goods and services 

exceeded receipts by well over $1% billion which 
compares with much smaller deficits in earlier 
years, which only exceeded $1 billion in two years. 
before 1956, as shown in Statement 4. Changes in 
the size of this deficit between 1956 and 1957 were 
comparatively small with a decline in total from 
$1,639 million to $1,551 million mostly concentrated 
in the final quarter. This drop of $88 million was 
more than offset by a reduction of $122 million in 
the current surplus with overseas countries to $151 
Million. The latter balance is the lowest in any 
post-war year apart from 1950, being less than one- 
half the surplus with overseas countries as recently 
as 1955 and much less than surpluses in some 
earlier years like $1,013 million in 1952. 


The sources of the deficit with the United 
States underwent more changes than the total be- 
tween 1956 and 1957. The adjusted import balance 
on commodity account was down $220 million while 
the deficit from non-commodity current transactions 
was up $132 million. Trends in both imports and 
exports contributed to the first change. The chief 
drops in Canadian imports which occurred in the 
latter part of 1957 were concentrated in purchases 


from the United States and were particularly sub- 
stantial in groups of commodities which had been at 
most exceptional levels in the period of peak im- 
ports like machinery and equipment and other metal 
products. But in contrast special strength in ex- 
ports to the United States in a few commodities 
like uranium, cattle, and petroleum was enough to 
raise the total exported to that country even though 
demand softened for some leading exports to the 
United States. The gain of $132 million in the 
deficit from non-commodity transactions with the 
United States was chiefly due to rises of $48 mil- 
lion in net income remittances and $80 million in 
miscellaneous transactions. The expansion in 
transfers of income occurred in both interest and 
dividends reflecting larger United States invest- 
ments in public issues of bonds and stocks and a 
growth in remittances of earnings on the enlarged 
United States direct investment in Canada. The 
sharp increase in net payments for miscellaneous 
services reflects reduced expenditures on defence 
in Canada by the United States Government and 
larger transfers to the United States for business 
services and of miscellaneous income. Deficits with 
the United States from other groups of transactions 
like travel and freight and shipping remained sub- 
stantial, although they did not change significantly. 


With the United Kingdom there was a sharp 
contraction in Canada’s current surplus from $252 
million to $142 million between 1956 and 1957. 
This is a smaller surplus than in any other post-war 
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year except for 1950 and 1953. The change resulted 
from a reduction on commodity account of $96 mil- 
lion and an enlarged deficit from all other trans- 
actions which was greater by $14 million. The 
decline in the commodity balance resulted from 
reduced exports and increased imports commented 
on under merchandise trade. The deficit from non- 
commodity transactions at $87 million is larger 
than in any earlier post-war year. A considerable 
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part of the increase in the year springs from larger 
payments and reduced receipts on freight and ship- 
ping account and on income account, and larger pay- 
ments for miscellaneous transactions which more 
than offset a substantial rise in immigrants’ funds, 
and a slight reduction in the deficit on travel 
account, although the latter remains of significant 
size. 


STATEMENT 4. Summary of Current Account Balances between Canada and the 
Principal Countries and Areas, 1948-1957 


Country or area 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 1957 er 
millions of dollars 

United States .............. -393 -601 -400 -951 —849 -904 -807 -1,035 + 88 
United Kingdon .......... +486 +446 + 24 +223 +388 +133 +229 + 330 -110 
Other sterling area...... +129 +135 =~ 23 — 24 +114 + 83 + 44 oP 60 —39 
Other OEEC countries +226 +185 +108 +223 +332 +173 + 93 + 24 + 12 
All other countries...... +3 + 12 = 43 ar Dy +179 a (7 + 9 wa eA + 15 
+451 +177 -334 -517 +164 -443 —432 - 698 - 34 


All countries............ 


There was a contraction in the balance with the 
Rest of the Sterling Area from a surplus of $48 
million in 1956 to one of $9 million for 1957. Most 
of this occurred on commodity account with reduced 
exports and increased imports. The balance of all 
other transactions did not change appreciably. 
Larger official contributions under the Colombo 
Plan were mainly offset by a little smaller surplus 
from all other current items. Changes in individual 
current items were numerous but not significantly 
large. 


The relatively small current account balance 
with O.E.E.C. countries of $29 million in 1957 
(compared with $17 million in 1956) again concealed 
much larger imbalance in leading groups of trans- 
actions with these countries. On commodity account 
the export surplus exvanded from $150 million to 
$179 million inly from appreciably larger exports 
accompanied “by a small increase in imports. Off- 
setting part of this was a rise of $17 million to 
$150 million in the deficit from non-commodity 
transactions. The leading contributions to this im- 
balance continued to be large Canadian military 
expenditures in Western Europe and travel expendi- 
tures supplemented by small deficits from income 
transfers and from freight and shipping transactions. 
A variety of changes in both directions resulted in 
the larger deficit from ‘‘invisibles”’. 


The deficit with all other countries was reduced 
from $44 million to $29 million by the effects of a 
smaller deficit on merchandise trade from a larger 
rise in exports and a smaller surplus from all other 
current transactions. 


The net inflow of capital from the United States 
in 1957 is estimated to have been $1,038 million, 
compared with a revised figure of $856 million in 


1956. At this rate it covered nearly three-quarters 
of the current account deficit with all countries 
and about two-thirds of the larger deficit arising 
from transactions with the United States alone. 
These proportions compared with 63 per cent and 
52 per cent respectively for 1956. The net inflow of 
United Kingdom capital was $235 million compared 
with $299 million in 1955, and that from other over- 
seas countries was $127 million compared with $211 
million in the earlier year. 


The current account surplus with the United 
Kingdom and with other overseas countries fell from 
$273 million to $151 million and at the same time 
the net capital inflows for these countries fell from 
$510 million to $362 million. As a consequence 
multilateral settlements from overseas countries 
which had on baiance provided $783 million for the 
settling of Canada’s net deficit with the United 
States in 1956, supplied only $513 million in 1957. 
Despite the continuation of capital inflows from 
overseas countries at a high level, the current 
account surplus with these countries was suf- 
ficiently reduced to lead to a lower level of multi- 
lateral settlements in 1957 than in any year since 
1951. The current account deficit with the United 
States was somewhat smaller and the net capital 
import from that country was higher than in 1956; 
the net difference between the two of $513 million 
was accounted for by the exchange transfers aris- 
ing from transactions with overseas countries. 


Major Components of the Current Account : 


Merchandise Trade 


Substantial and variable import balances in 
Canada’s merchandise trade of $211 million, $728 
million, and $579 million respectively have been | 
special features of Canada’s current account defici 
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in each of the years 1955, 1956, and 1957. Although 
imbalance from this source was greatest in 1956 
and receded in 1957, exceptionally large amounts 
of imbalance first appeared in the latter half of 
1955 and continued into the first half of 1957. This 
period of peak imbalance was followed by a sharp 
contraction in the second half of 1957. 


Trade has been at unprecedented levels in 
recent years and with such high totals of total trade 
it takes only relatively small changes in exports 
or imports to greatly alter the balance of trade. The 
greatest variations have occurred in imports which 
expanded rapidly in 1955 and 1956 continuing in 
the first half of 1957 at unprecedented levels, to be 
followed bya decline which was quite sharp towards 
the end of the year. The extent of the disequilibrium 
was moderated however, by a substantial growth in 
exports in 1955 and 1956 and by a maintenance of 
the total value in 1957. The largest changes in the 
commodity balance have been in trade with the 
United States with the import balance with that 


country rising sharply in 1955 and 1956 and con- 
tracting significantly in 1957, although the export 
balance with the United Kingdom fell in the two 
latter years following a rise in the former. 


The proportions of the current account deficits 
which have been made up by the import balance 
have fluctuated widely in recent years. In 1957 
some 41 per cent of the total deficit was made up 
by the merchandise deficit compared with almost 
53 per cent in 1956 and some 30 per cent in 1955. 


It should be noted that all merchandise trade 
figures used in the balance of payments statements 
have been adjusted for that purpose. Figures used 
therefore, differ from regularly published trade 
statistics which include some movement of goods 
which are not relevant for balance of payments pur- 
poses and exclude some other transactions belong- 
ing to these statements, as described at the end of 
the note on this item. 


STATEMENT 5. Prices, Physical Volume and Terms of Trade of Domestic Exports 
and Imports, 1950-1957 
(1948 = 100) 


| 4 : Price indexes SNe | Volume indexes 
Year and quarter : fo) LZ 
t Exports [L Imports trade Exports Imports 

I 108. 3 110.3 98.2 93.6 109. 2 
eh csskcoascsaearcdnevicsseccesate. ns..,5,, 123. 0 126.2 97.5 103.5 19959 
(TSS acciln AL A oo a wale. 110. 4 110.3 114.9 138.0 
|) ao dRgIh SE al 118.3 109. 4 108. 1 118.9 151.0 
Oa) Se RE a 115.1 109.5 105. 1 109.6 141.0 
Ne ig. fe oho bos coes. trices, cis 11727 110.5 106.5 pier 160.3 
ee ly lk 121.4 113.0 107. 4 128.3 190. 0 
eee ek 121.3 116.6 104.0 129.8 182. 2 
Movi vhs ecgis 120. 0 113.8 105. 4 sie aps 168. 9 
| epeererr ten SEES td 121.8 113.4 107. 4 131.9 208. 6 
| LOU. coisa kate A RARE Oe es ORE 121.8 Aes 108.5 133.3 186. 2 
| BER ese lpi mt ot  m ae 122.3 113.0 108. 2 135.2 195.5 
eke 1208) 116.1 105.3 116.8 177.0 
| sho Supper A cr cr 123.1 116.9 104. 4 126.8 199.9 
| co | A ne 191.2 116.0 104. 5 137.6 181.3 
| LN cohen gia ale Air en eae eee Aa 120.5 [ jie | 102.6 137.0 170. 4 


Note: Indexes indicate movements in unadjusted trade data, 


| Exports 


A slight rise in the total value of all exports 
from Canada in 1957 conceals more divergent trends 
than have appeared in recent years. Although there 
continued to be further substantial rises in exports 
Of some commodities where export capacity has 


{ 


. 
| 
| 


been growing, there was a levelling off, and in some 
cases a declinein the values of some leading export 
staples. 


The growing diversification of Canadian pro- 
duction and exports resulting from the new invest- 
ment in export industries of recent years is evident 
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in the changing pattern of commodities entering 
Canada’s export trade. Materials for industry like 
forest products, metals, and minerals have been 
increasing in importance while the relative position 
of wheat and some other agricultural products has 
declined. In addition to new products for export 
like iron ore, petroleum, uranium, and various other 
minerals and industrial materials, there have been 
general increases in the productive capacity of 
more traditional staples like pulp and paper, nickel, 
aluminum and copper, to mention only a few. 


The general expansion in production of indus- 
trial materials has been a leading factor behind the 
growth in total exports. This was again the case in 
1957 even when demands for some industrial mate- 
rials weakened. Along with this was a sharp con- 
traction in sales of wheat from the high level of 
1956 and of other grains. In addition there was a 
further substantial decline in exports of lumber and 
in the value of copper, while commodities where 
exports have been expanding in recent years like 
aluminum, lead, zinc, and wood pulp also showed 
some declines. On the other hand exports of some 
other staples like newsprint, nickel, asbestos, 
chemicals, and iron ore continued to rise in value, 
although generally not so much as in preceding 
years. Larger rises both proportionately and in 
absolute size occurred in petroleum, uranium, cattle, 
seeds, primary steel, and used ships, usually as a 
result of special demand factors. Exports of some 
manufactured goods also rose appreciably, but 
restrictions and competition abroad continued to 
impede general expansion in sales of Canadian 
secondary production. 


The United States was the market for close to 
60 per cent of Canadian exports in 1957, with a 
slight increase in both this ratio and the total value 
of all commodities exported. But as in the case of 
trade with all countries trends were quite mixed and 
the increased total was the result of large rises in 
a few commodities like uranium, petroleum, and 
cattle. A few other leading commodities like alu- 


minum and nickel showed more moderate gains while 
some of the major export staples like lumber, pulp 
and paper, and copper and lead receded. 


There was little change in total exports over- 
seas but some variations occurred in shipments to 
different markets. Increases to the OKEC countries, 
Latin America and Japan were chiefly offset by 
reductions in exports to the United Kingdom, the 
Rest of the Sterling Area, and Eastern Europe. 
While there were declines in exports of grain over- 
seas, rises in a variety of industria] materials like 
forest products, metals, and some other commodities 
were enough to maintain totals. 


The proportion of exports to the United Kingdom 
dropped to 15 per cent in 1957 with considerably 
less wheat, barley, and aluminum exported than in 
1956. But sales to the United Kingdom of forest 
products and some other metals, minerals, and 
chemicals and certain agricultural products rose. 


A moderate decline which occurred in total 
exports to the Rest of the Sterling Area was largely 
concentrated in trade with the Union of South Africa 
where there had been substantial exports of military 
aircraft in the previous year. 


The increase in exports to OHKEC countries 
marks a further large rise over that in the previous 
year. The largest rises were in shipments to Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Netherlands with continued 
gains in exports of metals and other industrial 
materials which more than offset some declines in 
wheat. 


Exports to all other countries were higher in 
total. This was chiefly a result of larger shipments 
to Latin America and Japan which were only partly 
offset by reduced exports of grain to Eastern Europe. 
A large part of the gain to Latin America was from 
inclusion of old ships to Panama, while the higher 
total to Japan included more of some industrial 
materials than in the previous year. 


STATEMENT 6. Adjustments to Merchandise Trade, 1956 and 1957 


Exports 


Imports 


millions of dollars 


Domestic exports in trade returns. .... 4,789.7 4, 839.1 | Imports in trade returms .................... 5, 623. 4 
Exports of foreign produce ................ 73. 4 95.3 
Total exports .............ccececceeseeeeeee 4, 863.1 4,934.4 
Adjustments: Adjustments: 
TOUR SUIEXDORUS =e.) ene ee = 3.0 |- 223.3 TOUS VAMDOlo Gee eer cerca mera - "4 
Settlers’,effects, oases ee - isis =e ose t Settlers’effects)<. 2 +. - 41.8 
Private donations... coco - 1.6 |- 107 AGVerLiSln gs geen seesao cseee cee tee ~ 8.2 
Warehousing weeaceseee concent oat Tene + Gish lies 5.4 Warehousing. c:...-ccacveeccseveoeteee + 14.9 
All other adjustments ..........0....... + 0.6 |+ ere All other adjustments.................. + 22.8 
Tota] adjustments .................... - 26.4 |- 25.1 Total adjustments...................... - 135.3 
Merchandise exports (adjusted) ........ 5, 564.6 | 5,488.1 


(Table I, item A1) 


4, 836.7 | 4,909.3 | Merchandise imports (adjusted) ...... 


(Table I, item B1) 
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Imports 


Canadian imports were at exceptionally high 
levels in both 1956 and 1957. Both years were 
around one-fifth higher than the level in 1955. The 
total value in 1957 was only slightly less than in 
1956 and the composition was not significantly dis- 
similar. Exceptionally high levels of all types 
of imports were general with special emphasis on 
imports of investment goods and industrial mate- 
rials. But general similarity in features between the 
two years conceals the distinct changes underway 
in each year. Whereas imports were rising rapidly in 
195@, a decline occurred in 1957 which became quite 
pronounced by the last quarter. The highest levels 
were reached in the latter part of 1956 and were 
carried over into the early part of 1957. 


The greatest contrasts in the size and composi- 
tion of imports in 1957 stand out when comparison 
is made with a year like 1955 before the more 
exceptional peak levels were reached. But even in 
that year Canadian imports had reached a level well 
above that in any earlier year. While increases over 
1955 were general in both 1956 and 1957 for most 
commodities, the widest expansion occurred in 
groups of commodities closely related to investment 
of which outstanding examples are provided by 
machinery and equipment and steel. For example, 
the gain in imports of non-farm machinery amounted 
to some two-fifths between 1955 and 1956 and the 
total for 1957 remained at this high level. With 
rolling mill products the value was some four-fifths 
greater by 1956 but the level had fallen off in 1957. 
And with pipes, tubes and fittings the total was 
much more than double in 1956 and was still higher 
in 1957. Other imports of iron and products also 
share in the more conspicuous gains and the rise 
in these groups of commodities contributed more 
than three-fifths of the rise in total imports between 
1955 and 1956. But in 1957 most of the small de- 
Clines in total imports occurred in the same group 
of iron and products, although this group remained 
much higher than in any year before 1956. 


More important than small year-to-year changes 
in imports between 1956 and 1957 are the declines 
which set in during the latter year. By the end of 
the year these had become quite pronounced and 
drops were most conspicuous in many of the groups 
of commodities which had risen so sharply in 1956 
and in the early part of 1957. These were the com- 
modities more closely related to investment activity, 
such as machinery and equipment and industrial 
Materials of iron and steel. Smaller declines 
occurred in some other industrial materials while 
imports of consumer goods and materials used in 
their production tended to be sustained. 


Sources of Canadian imports underwent some 
changes in 1957 as the proportion bought in the 
United States dropped to 71.2 per cent from 73.0 
per cent. This resulted from a reduction in imports 
from the United States occurring at a time when 
‘more was imported from overseas. A drop of $143 
million in the value of imports from United States 


was spread over a number of commodities. In some 
cases like automobiles imports had been unusually 
high due to exceptional circumstances in the earlier 
year. But other declines were most evident in the 
final] quarter of the year in those commodities noted 
above in which trends have been more volatile. 


Imports from the United Kingdom showed more 
expansion than from other sources, riSing $27 mil- 
lion or some 5 per cent. This impetus was largely 
due to increased imports of such commodities as 
machinery, automobiles, aircraft and pipes. 


Imports from OEFEC countries were also higher 
by some 5 per cent and again were distributed 
chiefly among a variety of manufactured goods from 
different countries. Among the more notable in- 
creases were automobiles from Germany. 


The gain in imports from the Rest of the Ster- 
ling Area was mainly concentrated in higher im- 
ports of sugar and alumina. 


With other countries a slight rise in total 
conceals a variety of offsetting changes with the 
largest single gain being in petroleum from 
Venezuela, and the largest decline a drop in pur- 
chases of cotton from Mexico. 


While import prices rose unevenly during 1957 
to a level averaging more than 3 per cent above 
1956, there was little change in the corresponding 
average of export prices, although there was a 
decline of some 2 per cent during the year. The re- 
sulting deterioration in the terms of trade was there- 
fore some 3 per cent in 1957. Trends in the prices 
of major groups of commodities were more divergent 
than the averages. While there was substantial drop 
in the prices of some non-ferrous metals and other 
primary products during the year, the prices of some 
other major export commodities were higher than in 
the previous year. Some of the more Significant 
price rises in imports were in metal products and 
other manufactured goods and in petroleum, while 
the price of some imported agricultural products fell. 


Gold available for export at $147 million was 
slightly less in value in 1957 than the $150 million 
value in the previous year. Although the quantity 
produced was somewhat higher, the value in Cana- 
dian dollars was less, being influenced by a lower 
average value of the United States dollar in Canada. 
This item, it should be noted, does not precisely 
coincide with production as changes in stocks are 
excluded, such as those held in safe-keeping at the 
Mint for the account of mines. The item since 
November 1, 1951 has reflected the sale of gold to 
the Exchange Fund by the Mint, a small amount 
exported in the form of concentrates, and sales 
abroad of commercial gold by producers. Also 
included since April 1956 have been relatively small 
sales, by mines not receiving financial assistance 
from the government, to non-residents or residents 
either for export or safe-keeping in Canada. The 
latter change followed removal of the remaining 
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restrictions on the sale of gold in Canada or else- 
where announced by the Minister of Finance in 
March, 1956. 


As statistics of merchandise trade generally 
cover movements of goods through customs channels 
there are included some transactions which are 
either not relevant for balance of payments purposes 
such as settlers’ effects or which are covered in 
other items in statements of the balance of pay- 
ments such as tourist imports. When used in the 
latter statements it is therefore necessary to adjust 
the regularly published statistics of the Trade of 
Canada for this special purpose. The extent of these 


adjustments is shown in statement 6. In both 1956 
and 1957 the net deductions from the Trade Statistics 
did not vary greatly but the effect of the adjust- 
ments was to reduce significantly the deficit on 
merchandise account by $114 million and $110 
million respectively from that shown in statements 
of the Trade of Canada. The nature of some of the 
adjustments is indicated by the headings of items 
shown in Statement 6. In addition there were signifi- 
cantly variable adjustments included in arriving 
at the item ‘‘all other adjustments’”’ covering trans- 
actions on defence account and purchases of ships 
and aircraft. 


STATEMENT 7. Major Components of Canada’s Current Account with All Countries, 1951-1957 


Account 


Change 
in 1957 


Merchandise exports (adjusted) .............ccccecccseeee 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) 0.0... cecsceeeeeees 


Balance on merchandise trade ........................ = 


Gold production available for export.................. ar 
MrAV.cWEXPCHGLUKES © oe, cntn. dct eee eet - 6 


iMteresiiandtdividendse.. ee a ees Se OSHS) 
JER fed fed ah Gets) 8X64 FS) OU BOY OF OVERS Sete Aah ak pane arron dare anéoressceeecese ~ 3 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds..................0666.. + th 


ALSOGMenCurnenttransachlOns, weet e eee SS 


Balance on non-merchandise transactions .... 


Current accountabalancer.....ciseee pec eee 


+ 72 
=i 


+149 


Note: Mutual Aid to NATO countries is not included in either current receipts or payments. 


Travel Expenditures 


The deficit on travel account between Canada 
and other countries in 1957 remained at the level of 
some $162 million in 195f as both receipts and pay- 
ments rose by corresponding amounts. This stability 
in the balance of expenditures contrasts with in- 
creases which occurred in each earlier year since a 
deficit first appeared in 1951 and with the balance 
of receipts characteristic before that year. The rise 
in receipts from non-resident travel expenditures in 
Canada was greater than in any recent year, while 
the rate of increase in Canadian travel expenditures 
abroad was less than has been the case for many 
years even though these outlays rose to $525 million 
from $498 million in 1956. 


The rise in receipts from $337 million to $363 
million was distributed between travellers from the 
United States and overseas, with $1€ million more 
receipts in 1957 from the United States and $10 
million more from overseas. The latter increase 
represents a relatively quite substantial rise and 
includes enlarged revenues of Canadian companies 
in the field of international transport as well as 


expenditures on travel in Canada by overseas 
visitors. During part of the year United Kingdom 
travellers were permitted to travel in Canada under 
a basic travel ration of £100 in contrast to the long 
period of years when this was not available. The 
rise of 5 per cent in expenditures by visitors from 
the United States is appreciable in comparison with 
the relative stability of these expenditures in the 
two preceding years. AS the number of longer term 
visitors from the United States was up only slightly, 
the increase was chiefly due to larger per capita 
spending in a year of high incomes and consumption 
in the United States. The premium on the Canadian 
dollar which was high during the season peak travel 


was again considered by many to be a deterrent to 


long visits. 


Canadian expenditures on travel overseas again — 


rose at a higher rate than expenditures in the United 
States, but the 14 per cent increase in expenditures 
overseas to $122 million is less than the rise of 
24 per cent in 1956. 'The level of these expenditures 
was in 1957 more than twice as high as the level 
as recently as 1953 and has been growing much 
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more rapidly than corresponding expenditures on 
travel overseas by residents of the United States. 
In 1957 about $95 million was spent in Europe or 
paid to Furopean carriers and the total was fairly 
evenly divided between the United Kingdom and 
the other OBEC countries with more rise during the 
year in the latter portion. Travel to Europe includes 
many newcomers to Canada returning home to visit 


friends and relatives, and surveys of this traffic 
disclose that this factor tends to hold down the 
average expenditures of many. Travel expenditures 
in the Rest of the Sterling Area including Bermuda 
and the British West Indies rose to $11 million in 
1957, and in other countries including Latin America 
and Hawaii the total has risen to $16 million. 


STATEMENT 8. Travel Expenditures between Canada and Other Countries, 1948-1957 


Account with 


Account with 
Overseas Countries 


Account with 
All Countries 


Year United States 
; Receipts | Payments i Net 
BIA Oise ea ie Si, ds nat ee 267 113 +154 
DES) a ie aaa a 267 165 +102 
“BIND Cocos cet eee eee eee 260 193 + 67 
Me Met 2 oles oshees cbeace 258 246 ae 
OG scence oO PASE 294 = Sq 
“DDR ccodoa shee ho pee aa aoe 282 307 = PHD) 
| SEG) slen ced toe eee 283 320 = aot 
(CUB). ccodc bce a Seen Oe ee 303 363 - 60 


ESO Mao cases foedssecavgesee 309 391 Oe 
BIEN eres oes sesasnereecve~ 325 403 hs 


Receipts | Payments | Net Receipts | Payments Net 

millions of dollars 

12 21 mas) 219 134 +145 
18 28 -10 285 193 sn GY: 
15 33 -18 AES) 226 + 49 
16 34 8 274 280 HG 
18 47 =—29 275 341 — 66 
20 58 -38 302 365 —63 
2p 69 —47 305 389 Sie! 
25 86 eu! 328 449 Sal 
28 107 =) 337 498 -161 
38 122 -84 ng 363 525 -162 


In the case of Canadian expenditures on travel 
in the United States the rise of some 3 per cent to 
the new peak of $403 million was more moderate 
than for some years. The increase was again in 
higher expenditures of Canadians travelling by auto- 
mobile with more persons travelling to the United 
States by that means. Travellers by other means 
of transportation declined significantly in number 
but their expenditures were about the same as in 
the previous year. While increases occurred in 
travel by plane and bus, there were greater declines 
in travel by rail and boat. There was little change 
in purchases of merchandise declared under the 
$100.00 customs exemption privilege with these 
continuing to represent some 18 per cent of the total 
amount spent by Canadians while travelling in the 
United States. 


Income Account 


The deficit on account ofinterest and dividends 
again rose sharply in 1957 to a new peak of $444 
million from $381 million in 1956. This reflects a 
rapid rise from the lowest post-war deficit of $239 
million which occurred in 1953 and compares with 
a previous peak of $384 million for 1950. ‘This 
balance of payments was also much higher in 1957 
_ than at any earlier time comparing with $289 million 
in 1930 which was the highest deficit in any inter- 
War year. While strong factors have been at work 
increasing payments rapidly, this has not been the 
case with receipts of interest and dividends which 
have been relatively stable apart from some special 
Circumstances described below. 


The rising volume of investments of non-resi- 
dent capital in Canada has been the chief influence 
upon the growth in payments. Until 1956 this influ- 
ence was shown chiefly in the rapid increases in 
dividends and profits as interest on Canadian bonds 
and debentures was relatively stable in total be- 
tween 1954 and 1956. But in 1957 some of the net 
effect of Canadian borrowing through the sale of new 
issues of Canadian bonds was shown in a rapid rise 
in payments of interest to non-residents. Interest 
actually paid during the periods rose from $128 
million in 1956 to $154 million in 1957, but, of 
course, the interest payable on borrowings in 1957 
was only partly included in payments in that year. 
Annual amounts of interest payable on borrowing 
up to the end of 1957 were therefore considerably 
higher than the actual payments in the year and not 
far below the totals payable in the period of peak 
interest payments which occurred between 19230 
and 1932. In those earlier years payments ranged 
from $171 million to $180 million including some 
substantial premiums on United States dollars in 
part of that period in contrast to discounts on Unit- 
ed States dollars acquired for payments in 1957. 
Borrowing subsequent to 1957 from the sale of new 
issues has added further to the interest bill. The 
rates of interest applying to the new bond issues 
which have been sold also have added to the size 
of the payments as these have been considerably 
higher than much of the external debt which was 
originally issued when interest rates were lower. 


Dividends paid to non-residents on the other 
hand, had grown in 1957 to a level about twice that 
of 1947 and between two and three times that in 
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1937, and more than four times that in 1927. The 
rate of increase has been substantial in each of the 
three years from 1953 to 1957, being 11 per cent in 
the latter single year. Part of this increase arises 
from higher rates of return or larger remittances on 
some investments which have been in existence for 
over a long period. Another part comes from new 


portfolio investments in stocks of established public 
companies, while other dividends and profits arise 
from earnings on new direct investment after these 
reached a stage of profitability. But many of the 
new investments in branches and subsidiaries of 
recent years had not yet reached the stage of earn- 
ings sufficient for transfer by 1957. 


STATEMENT 9. Receipts and Payments of Interest and Dividends between Canada and Other 
Countries, 1946-1957 


Account with United States 


Account with United Kingdom 


Account with All Countries 


Year Receipts Payments 


And with many of the established direct invest- 
ments earnings were retained in Canada for corporate 
Teasons and therefore not included as balance of 
payments transfers. These potential transfers might 
be used in Canada for a variety of corporate pur- 
poses usually connected with expansion or high 
levels of business. In 1956 the direct investment 
earnings retained in Canada are estimated to have 
been some $435 million, or substantially larger than 
the remittances of $309 million in the form of divi- 
dends, profits, and bond interest in that year on 
direct investments. And again in 1957 when remit- 
tances by this group of companies rose to an esti- 
mated $342 million retained earnings appear from 
available data to have been still large in relation to 
remittances, although less than in the previous 
year. The above totals remitted on direct invest- 
ments are chiefly comprised of dividends with only 
a small amount of interest on bonds held by parent 
companies. Dividends paid by Canadian companies 
to non-residents on portfolio investments in stocks 
rose from $94 million in 1956 to an estimated $106 
million in 1957, both figures being considerably 
higher than in any earlier post-war year. 


Receipts of interest and dividends at $149 
million were slightly higher in 1957 than in 1956. 
The level in both years was considerably less than 
earlier because of the deferment of some $23 mil- 
lion of interest on the 1956 loan to the United King- 
dom in both years. Receipts of other interest in 1957 
were Slightly higher reflecting higher interest rates 


Receipts 


Inter-| Divi- | Inter-| Divi- 
est |dends| est |dends 


millions of dollars 


Receipts 


Inter- | Divi- | Inter-| Divi- 
est |dends| est |dends 


Payments Payments 


on United States bonds. There was little change in 
the total receipts of dividends as higher dividends 
from direct investments in the United States were 
partly offset by reduced receipts from direct invest- 
ments in the United Kingdom. 


In addition to the above deficit of $444 million 
on account of interest and dividends there was a 
deficit of $26 million from miscellaneous income 
transactions bringing the net payments on account 
of all investment income transactions to $470 mil- 
lion. The deficit from miscellaneous income trans- 
actions was much larger than in 1956 when payments 
exceeded receipts by $10 million. The principal 
change increasing the deficit was a rise of $18 mil- 
lion in this group of payments to a total of $82 
million. This rise was chiefly concentrated in remit- 
tances of profits by non-resident insurance com- 
panies in Canada. Other substantial payments which 
continued at levels close to the previous year in- 
cluded remittances of income by trust companies, 
interest on mortgages in Canada and interest on 
loans and advances to subsidiaries by parent com- 
panies abroad. Receipts of miscellaneous income 
were only slightly higher and included transfers to 
home offices of Canadian financial institutions of! 
earnings from outside of Canada, as well as other 
income not included elsewhere. 


It is notable that the amount of income remitted 
to non-residents has not risen as much as the rise 
in investments in the post-war period. Between 1946 
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and 1957 payments of interest and dividends have 
risen by $281 million from $312 million to $593 
million while between the beginning of 1946 and the 
beginning of 1957 the value of foreign investments 
in Canada rose $8.5 billion from $7.1 billion to 
$15.6 billion with a further rise of $1.5 billion in 
1957. Similar comparisons over more recent periods 
show an even greater lag in income remittances in 
relation to the great expansion in foreign invest- 
ments in Canada. The disparity between growth in 
investment and in income is concentrated in the 
field of direct investments. Income remitted abroad 
on direct investments between 1946 and 1957 isa 
little more than double, rising by $195 million from 
$147 million in 1946 to $342 million in 1957. In 


contrast the value of direct investments in Canada 
had more than tripled even by the beginning of 1957 
with a further sharp rise during 1957. Some of the 
reasons for the failure of income remittances to 
keep pace relatively with the rise in investments 
have been referred to above. Besides the lags in 
income remittances there are now larger amounts of 
earnings retained in Canada than in early post-war 
years. When account is taken of retained earnings 
the apparent total earnings of non-residents on all 
investments in Canada (including interest, divi- 
dends, and miscellaneous investment income re- 
mitted) were again in the neighbourhood of $1 billion 
as in 1956. In the early post-war years the apparent 
total earnings were less than one-half this amount. 


STATEMENT 10.Freight and Shipping Transactions between Canada and Other Countries, 1952-1957 


Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
ee 
millions of dollars 
Receipts by Canada 
Ocean shipping: 
Canadian operated ships: 
EOS SFCATNINESYONKEXPOILS pes tce stesso 56 58 61 78 76 68 
CHERIG? ICOM AE OER a eras 13 "7 3 9 20 20 
Revenues between foreign Ports .......1...se..s0sceeeceeoceooeeees 33 17 18 28 40 35 
BSUNOEL OF 8 ee ere coerce sec ca sou cues eh Bas secs watt tevties vavodsdee sis 102 82 82 115 136 123 
Expenditures of foreign ships in Canada .oeececccccccccecccocecese 43 41 35 45 48 42 
Gross shipping receipts oo... ec cccccecccececececesececececees 145 123 117 160 184 165 
mrlanderreiehtronr exports vate. eee 201 161 159 185 204 194 
PIO USUELeVCNUCS Memt.. = same. Sek, nee ee oh ek 29 29 29 32 33 31 
PC TALOCOIDE GS  eaen: ei A And Seni Rim eR tee ee 8 5 8 om 36 41 
Gross receipts (Table 1, item AG) ..........cccccccccecececcceee 383 318 313 398 4B7 431 
Payments by Canada 
Ocean shipping: 
Expenditures abroad of Canadian shipping companies 
BANOSCNATLCrADAYMCMES  s.cctscstecccccece ee 64 60 67 95 104 108 
Freight on imports via Canadian Ports v.eccccccccccccoceccceceeeceee a 715 66 ak 105 110 
Gross Shipping payments ooo... oe. cccscccecccesesesesesesecece 135 135 133 172 209 218 
Inland rail freight in U.S. on imports: 
“COOH Vale) (EIS ile ae cee mete ee en Oy 48 48 39 40 53 50 
SP ORIBV IAN AT ec, Meee eee eR FO Ge Sn key 33 26 22 20 25 16 
SOhoteraierrercht stew Sori Miele Ok py ON Reere es | ily Wa 112 121 143 142 
Sub=tota lumen eee. mms eee sies ee ee, He eee oe RE 198 195 173 181 221 208 
MesCOMLANCOUSHPAYINENLS ts.c:ci-eecta crete cession 42 44 50 62 72 80 
Gross payments (Table 1, item BG) ..........cccccccccesseeceee | 375 374 356 415 502 506 


Freight and Shipping Transactions 


The deficit from freight and shipping trans- 
actions rose from $45 million to $75 million in 
1957 as a result of a falling off in receipts and a 
Slight gain in payments. This is a larger deficit than 
in any earlier year and contrasts with surpluses 
characteristic of the early post-war years when 
there was a large merchant marine owned in Canada 
and a smaller volume of imports. 


A decline in receipts of $26 million was both 
from the earnings of Canadian operated ships and 
from inland freight on exports. A smaller Canadian- 
Owned merchant marine accounts for part of this 


decline as further ships were sold during the year 
and some vessels were not operated during the 
whole year because of labour disputes. An important 
contributor to the remaining earnings continued to be 
earnings of Canadian operators chartering vessels 
from other countries. But in connection with these 
operations there are large outlays abroad for time 
charters and other purposes. Receipts from inland 
rail freight on exports were lower from both United 
States and overseas with a changing composition 
of commodity exports. But there was a further gain 
of pipeline earnings on exports of petroleum and 
earnings on the transportation of iron ore by inland 
waterways continued around the level of the 
previous year. 
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‘here was only a slight rise in total payments 
for international transportation. Most groups of pay- 
ments were higher except for freight on coal which 
was Significantly less with a drop in imports of this 
commodity. There were larger expenditures abroad 
from time charters for tankers and dry tonnage and 
from other shipping outlays. There was also an 
increase in ocean freight paid on Canadian imports 
with a larger volume of imports from overseas 
countries, and generally higher liner rates on some 
principal routes to Canada. On the other hand voyage 
charter rates on average were considerably lower 
than in the previous year. Payments to United States 
railways on imports continued close to the level of 
1956, while there were increased outlays for other 
types of transportation in the United States, 
including pipe line charges. 


Inheritances and Migrants’ Funds 


As a further increase occurred in receipts of 
immigrants’ funds in 1957 there was a small surplus 
of $2 million on account of inheritances and mi- 
grants’ funds in contrast to a deficit of $16 million 
in 1956 and deficits in other years since 1951. 


The sharp expansion in immigration to Canada 
gave rise to the largest change. Immigration amount- 
ing to some 282,000 persons was at a post-war peak, 
having risen from some 165,000 persons in the 
previous year. About one-half the increase in num- 
bers was from the United Kingdom with the remain- 


ing increase being mainly divided between Northern 
Europe and elsewhere. A considerable number of the — 
latter group were refugees from Hungary. In addition 
an increased number of Canadians returned from the 
United States. As a result of these diverse move- 
ments of people there was an increase in transfers 
of migrants from all parts of Canada to an amount 
estimated at over $100 million, a rise of some 30 
per cent over the 1956 level, bringing the total of 
receipts from migrants and inheritances to $124 mil- 
lion, about one-quarter larger than 1956 and even 
higher above any earlier post-war year. 


There was also a rise in the volume of immigra- 
tion from Canada to the United States and overseas 
which led to increases in outflows of funds, more 
moderate however, than increased receipts from 
immigration. 


Miscellaneous Current Transactions 


The deficit from miscellaneous current trans- 
actions widened to $289 million in 1957 following a 
deficit of $185 million in 1956, which had been 
higher than in any earlier year except 1954. This 
substantial change was the result of dual changes: 
a drop of about 10 per cent in receipts, and a rise 
of about some 9 per cent in payments. Almost two- 
thirds of the rise in the net deficit came from a 
sharp decline in the surplus from transactions on 
government account, but each of the other groups 
of transactions showed a larger deficit as well. 


STATEMENT 11. Miscellaneous Current Transactions with All Countries, 1956 and 1957 


Item 


Receipts | Payments 


LOS 


Receipts | Payments | Balance 


Balance 


Official contributions 


SO eee rere rererereeererenseessracsssseserescserens 


Government transactions, N.O.P. .........ccsseeerscceesesesccecs 
Personal and institutional remittances 
Miscellaneous income? 


eeresoreeevesccseccene 


millions of dollars 


EXO) - = (3a 
160 + 14 
24 - 59 
56 = 26 
155 


1 Including transfers of branch profits by insurance companies and banks. 


At $14 million the surplus from government 
transactions was less than in any year since 1954. 
The reduced surplus was mainly the result of a 
lower level of expenditures in Canada on defence 
establishments and installations by the United 
States Government. At the same time expenditures 
of the Canadian Government abroad, apart from con- 
tributions, and military procurement were slightly 
higher at $146 million. Some two-thirds of the latter 
figure is represented by expenditures on defence 
account, chiefly in “urope. Included in the item is 
the cost of maintaining the Canadian military bri- 


gade and air force squadrons in Western Europe | 
forming part of Canada’s share of the NATO force, 
and also the Canadian share of the United Nations’ 
force in the Middle East. 


Canada’s contribution of Mutual Aid to NATO 
countries of $107 million in 1957 is additional to 
the above expenditures and is shown in separate 
offsetting items of the annual statements of the 
current account. This aid continued to be made up 
of military equipment and supplies shipped to 
Canada’s NA‘LO partners and the provision of train- 
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ing to NATO aircrews in Canada. Both types of aid 
were less than in the previous year. In the period 
since 1950 when this form of aid was introduced up 
to the end of 1957 the total actually extended has 
been in excess of $1,400 million. Because of the 
special character of this military assistance Mutual 
Aid to NATO countries has not been reflected in 
current account balances. Amounts of similar size 
are entered in current receipts to cover the export 
of goods and services and in current payments to 
represent the contributions in current account state- 
ments with all countries. These special exports do 
not appear in regular statistics of Canadian trade 
with Canada’s NATO partners, nor in balance of 
payments statements with individual countries or 
groups of countries. 


On the other hand exports of Canadian goods 
to countries receiving assistance under the Colombo 
Plan are included in export statistics and entries 
appear in the special item of current debits repre- 
senting Official Contributions for this and other 
types of official economic aid. Official Contributions 
in 1957 amounted to $37 million compared with $30 
million in 1956. Most of this covered the provision 
of commodities, equipment and services to countries 
in South and South East Asia which are financed out 
of Canada’s contribution under the Colombo Plan. 
The largest amounts during the year went to 
Pakistan and India, with smaller amounts to Ceylon 
and Malaya and to other countries outside the 
Commonwealth. There was also technical assistance 
under the Colombo Plan to a larger group of coun- 
tries. Other forms of aid including Canadian assis- 
tance through various international organizations 
as well as some more direct forms of aid from 
Canada made up a small part of the total and were 
chiefly to countries outside of the Commonwealth. 


_ Direct expenditures by the Canadian Government 


on assistance to Hungarian and other immigrants 
coming to Canada are covered elsewhere among 


» government expenditures. 


Personal and institutional remittances have 


_ been resulting in larger deficits in recent years. In 


1957 the excess of payments over receipts is esti- 
mated at $59 million which is slightly larger than in 
the previous year and considerably larger than in 
the early post-war years. One important factor 
influencing the growth in payments has been the 


large volume of immigration in recent years with 
the close personal ties with overseas countries 


 actions’”’ 
_ continued to expand in 1957 and resulted in a deficit 


\ 


which this brings. 


The item ‘‘business services and other trans- 
included in the miscellaneous account 


of some $181 million compared with $169 million in 


1956, when all these transactions are grouped to- 
gether. Underlying influences behind the growth in 
this group of expenditures include high levels of 
business activity and the exceptional amount of 
investment in Canada. With so much new investment 
in Canada in the direct investment category there 


_ have been large elements of cost for the initial 


investments which have been incurred in the United 
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States particularly for non-resident engineering and 
technical services used in the projects. And sub- 
sequently with the establishment of the direct 
investments there are usually appreciable head 
office expenses incurred in operations. 


The range of items covered in this group of 
transactions is very wide but may broadly be des- 
cribed as business and personal services. Some of 
the largest groups of these transactions are those 
between the branch and subsidiary companies and 
head offices and affiliated companies as already 
noted. These transactions cover, among other items, 
such head office charges as those for administration 
and management, engineering, research and adver- 
tising. This group of payments to home offices is 
very large and in recent years reported payments 
have been rising and are now well in excess of $100 
million per year. There is also a great variety of 
payments for services between unrelated parties 
for the many commercial, financial and professional 
services forming a part of Canada’s business life 
where one party is a resident of the United States 
or overseas. Included are such items as royalties, 
copyrights, advertising, engineering and technical 
services, and commissions, to mention only a few. 
Earnings of migrant labour and international com- 
muters also are entered in this account and there 
are large entries for the international expenditures 
of airlines and other transportation expenses not 
forming part of the freight and shipping account 
Some international insurance transactions are also 
included in the item of business services but these 
are not relatively large and are chiefly offsetting 
as most insurance transactions affecting the balance 
of payments are covered under miscellaneous income 
in the case of profit transfers and among security 
transactions in the case of capital movements. 


Miscellaneous income transactions resulted in 
net payments of $26 million in 1957 compared with 
$10 million in 1956. The composition of these 
transactions is described above in the note on the 
Income Account. 


Capital Movements 


Summary 

Capital investment in Canada for the year 1957 
as a whole was even higher than the unprecedented 
levels of 1956. This coupled with generally high 
levels of economic activity, gave to 1957 many of 
the characteristics of 1956 discussed in last year’s 
report. Canada drew substantially on the resources, 
real and financial, of the rest of the world. But 
whereas the earlier year was one of mounting pres- 
sures, 1957 saw some general tendencies toward 
moderation, aS some forms of investment declined 
during the year. For the year as a whole capital 
movements were not dissimilar. 


The current account deficit and, naturally, the 
net import of capital to finance it, approached $1.4 
billion in each year. The magnitudes of the various 
forms of capital imported were broadly similar 
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although as will be seen imports of equity capital 
represented a somewhat smaller proportion of the 
total in 1957. Direct investment inflows were some- 
what smaller than in1956, and net sales of Canadian 
equities to portfolio investors were also smaller. 
Borrowing in the form of funded debt, on the other 
hand, was larger. 


For the year as a whole the inflow for direct 
investment is placed at $520 million. Transactions 
in Canadian securities led to a further inflow of 
$747 million, which included $175 million of 
equities. These two groups of transactions added 
$1,267 million to Canadian external liabilities in 
long-term forms; in 1956 the corresponding total was 
$1,308 million. On the long-term asset side there 
were outflows of $65 million for direct investment 
abroad, but inflows of $19 million and $50 million, 
respectively, occurred from transactions in foreign 
securities and repayments on loans by Canadians. 
Transactions in the long-term forms described above 
together with those appearing in statement 15 led 
to a net capital import of $1,307 million, which was 
about 8 per cent below the figure of $1,423 million 
recorded for 195€. Including inflows from a reduction 
in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange, 
offset to some extent by a reduction of holdings 
of Canadian dollars by non-residents, other capital 
movements led to a net capital inflow of $93 million 
compared with an outflow of $57 million in 1956. 


Capital movements in long-term forms were 
| sufficient to finance on balance more than 93 per 
| cent of the current account deficit in 1957. In 1956 

they were greater than the -deficit by about 4 per 
cent. In 1955 they covered less than €0 per cent 
of the current account deficit, but in each prior 
post-war year of current account deficits, capital 
imported in long-term forms exceeded the deficit to 
be financed. 


The movement of capital in long-term forms 
from the United States was practically the same in 
1957 as in 1956, but the movement from the United 
Kingdom and other overseas countries fell by some 
20 per cent and the share of the United States rose 
from about 68 percent to 73 per cent. 


Direct Investment in Canada 


The net movement of capital to Canada for 
direct investment in foreign-controlled enterprises 
in 1957 amounted to $520 million. This figure is 
$63 million below the record established in 1956, 
but is nearly $100 million higher than for any earlier 
year. 


As in the past resource development and 
associated industries continued to attract the pre- 
ponderant part of foreign direct investment capital. 
The decline in the total movement was to a con- 
siderable extent accounted for by smaller net 
inflows to manufacturing. Again in 1957 purchases 
by non-residents of interests in existing concerns 


represented a Significant element in the inflow for 
direct investment, but they were larger both in 
absolute terms and relatively than in 1956. 


The decline in the level of economic activity 
in Canada in 1957 was accompanied by a moderately 
declining rate of direct investment, but the fall was 
not large. Direct investment inflows had reached a 
peak of $181 million in the final quarter of 1956, 
but that total included several extraordinarily large 
transactions which could not have been expected 
to recur in 1957. Movements in the successive © 
quarters of 1957 were $91 million, $163 million, 
$137 million and $129 million. The third quarter 
figure for 1957, which included some acquisitions 
by non-residents of existing investments, was the 
highest recorded for a third quarter during the period 
of eight years covered by official estimates. The 
second quarter figure was exceeded only in 1956, 
and the fourth quarter only in 1951 and 195€ in each 
of which major financing was carried out by one 
company in the closing months of the year to cover 
capital requirements in the following year. 


The level of inflows from the United States, 
amounting in 1957 to $403 million was practically 
unchanged from the level of $406 million in 1956, 
but this capital of United States origin accounted 
for 78 per cent of the total direct investment inflows 
in 1957, in contrast to 70 per cent in the previous 
year. Capital from the United Kingdom amounted to — 
$65 million, which was down about one-third from — 
the total of $98 million for 1956, and capital from — 
other overseas countries also dropped by about one- ) 
third from $79 million to $52 million. In assessing 
these declines, however, it should be borne in mind > 
that the levels of 1956 were quite extraordinary, and 
if this year is excepted the inflows from the United. 
Kingdom and from other overseas countries, taken | 
as a group, were never higher. 


Details of the post-war movements of capital 
for United States direct investment in Canada 
appear as usual in statements 12 and 12A which 
also indicate the magnitude of other factors con- 
tributing to the growth in the book value of these 
investments. Particularly noteworthy among these 
factors in both 1956 and 1957 has been the inflow) 
of portfolio capital from the United States which - 
added substantially to investment in United States 
controlled companies. New issues of bonds se 
the most important element of these inflows, _ 
although borrowings by finance companies also, 
contributed significantly in 1956. 


Direct investment inflows from the United © 
Kingdom were directed largely to the petroleum 
industry, uranium, steel and aluminium. The inflows 
from other overseas countries included large 
amounts for petroleum, iron and steel, real estate 
and financial companies. 


Considerable interest has been evident con- 
cerning the accrual to non-residents of undistributed 
profits of Canadian corporations. The ‘‘ploughing- 
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STATEMENT 12. United States Direct Investment in Canada, 1946-1957 


Account toa: | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 19574 | 1946- 
1949 1957 
aeell exail all 
i millions of dollars 
Gross inflows of new capital: 
Petroleum and natural gas industry? .. 96 116 140 178 172 187 195 243 259 | 1, 586 
MINATIO Ree Camercrcnt veeectsc occ en 17 30 on 98 104 66 60 63 17 552 
Pulp and paper Eeoceiancnt daccceeeackocesnco or bot 48 9 31 7 i 23 35 42 44 240 
Ma nuracturin g 1.1 s@sqss...c-sscbecscuosteeenscveee 71 52 41 ata 108 110 
RUAUECR CSUN NC esse cst ticcsacvent cS acs sscenmn ces poeses 2 6 2 9 2 4 
IMVCRGHAITGUSING M120. .2.:.:csscecsacecctverceeseese 161 88 101 5 31 9 21 16 22 |/1, 082 
UINETI CLEVE ae, een acre, tock Heat a evettes il 13 15 17 16 29 
NTS COlLAN COUGH Aenea isck ots caoteaeehens 2 4 7 9 16 15 
SUD COLA erste coccen es cdenoasieevs te vaesiotenube 322 243 309 364 383 350 423 506 560 | 3,460 
PROCUIN EOL CADIVAL. er, sccstcschesteeterececceovescicvess 81 43 39 45 ou 62 117 100 157 681 
Net capital inflow for direct investment 
febablenty CCM D1) co fecc.ccccctntselecoeshoteeves 241 200 270 319 346 288 306 406 403 | 2,779 
Net other identified capital movements 
affecting the investment of United 


States residents in United States con- 
trolled enterprises? xk.0. Ssh - 41 17 34 129) lp) 2 22 32 225 220 636 


Net capital inflow............0.0ccceesee 200 217 304 448 344 310 338 631 623 | 3,415 


Retention of profits andother factors in- 
cluding revaluations, reclassifica- 
tions, and similar accounting adjust- 


RMT Sets os oss ans scan re un's Sea ane Mavsteawasicuiueess 591 114 166 186° 332 271 3915 PAE 213°| 2, 481 
Net increase in book value (Table 
IES) ests aasc acaseuts each ste Seca ats tnaationscae ins au 331 470 634 676 581 729 848 836 | 5, 896 
L cate =p 


1 Exploration, development, refining, transportation, distribution and marketing, 

New issues, retirements, borrowing, investment abroad, etc., affecting the total value of investment in Canada by 
United States residents in United States controlled enterprises; also includes classification adjustments in respect of 
direct investment transactions representing significant investment in non-United States controlled enterprises. 

° For annual detail see statement 12, The Canadian Balance of International Payments 1956 and International In- 
vestment Position. 

4 Preliminary. 

5 This figure is affected by unusually large reclassifications between direct and portfolio investments. 

© Provisional estimate subject to revision. 


Note: In addition to investment in new construction and new machinery and equipment included in gross business 
fixed capital formation as published in the National Accounts, the above figures reflect investment in other forms and the 
acquisition of existing assets and resources of Canadians. For these and other reasons the series are not strictly com- 
parable. 


STATEMENT 12A. Additional Detail of United States Direct Investment in Canada, 1956 and 1957 


a (ee 


1956 1957 
Direct investment Direct investment 
transactions Other Net transactions one Net 
capt capital Re cee capital 
Out- Net MO Ves Antlow, Out- Net | inflow 
Inflows flows (-)| inflow | ments? Inflows flows(-)| inflow | ments? 
r millions of dollars 
Petroleum and natural gas in- 

USL Tyee ors ne 3 ieee Ae 243 = Pie 221 130 351 259 22 237 131 368 
IMGREN PD eNel Oe... teeeteeek ase 63 - 19 44 13 57 adi —iG 61 18 19 
HUD TANG! DRDEF ...,.:-..sc0ececesee 42 - 5 37 il 38 44 = 15 29 - 9 20 
Manufacturing, nice. ............ 108 - 35 es 2 715 110 - 57 ‘5%5} 86 139 
MOS, 051.06. 5..iszscincissousssuces 2 - 1 1 - 2 - 1 4 - 3 i - 1 
Merchandising, n.i.e............. 16 - 8 8 - 8 | 22 = 20 2 =) 8} gl 
mnancialet, Aye eek 16 - 2 14 83 97 29 == 35} 14 - 3 11 
Miscellaneous... 16 =) 8 8 oe 6 15 2 6 = 6 

LICE | cera eae eee ee 506 -100 406 225 631 560 -157 403 220 623 
el a ee le a | ME 9) ai 1 


For footnotes see statement 12. 
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back’’ of earnings is a characteristic of corporate 
finance which extends as far back at least as the 
introduction of significant levels of income taxa- 
tion. More than three-quarters of national savings 
in the years 1955 to 1957 were represented by busi- 
ness gross saving in the form of undistributed 
corporation profits and of capital consumption 
allowances, etc. (although the latter also include 
non-corporate ‘‘savings’’). The retention of earnings 
accruing to non-residents on their investments in 
Canada adds both to the value of the investments 
and to Subsequent earnings insofar as their employ- 
ment is profitable. Retention of earnings on portfolio 
investments in Canada represents involuntary in- 
vestment by the shareholders, although of course 
they will choose to dispose of their interests in a 
company if they are not satisfied with the invest- 
ment and dividend policies which it adopts. Reten- 
tion of earnings on direct investments, on the other 
hand, arises from the decision of the non-resident 
investors controlling the company and it is therefore 
closely akin to the introduction of additional capital 


from abroad. The decision whether to retain earnings 
in Canada is presumably dictated by the strengths 
of the needs of the company for funds for expansion 
in Canada or for corporate purposes elsewhere. To 
the extent that the company may have no immediate 
and pressing needs for the funds, the decision may 
be influenced by interest and exchange rate con- 
siderations. Effects on the corporation’s overall tax 
position may also be important. These types of 
consideration are probably more important in the 
case of the subsidiary relationship typical of direct 
investment than to a public company whose dividend 
payments represent a final distribution of resources, 
and who may moreover wish to maintain a stable 
dividend rate. Dividend payment practices of direct 
investment companies in Canada have varied con- 
siderably over the post-war period. Over the years 
1946 to 1949, about 58 per cent of earnings were 
paid out. In the period 1950 to 1955 the proportion 
paid out fell to 50 per cent, and for the two most 
recent years it was about 48 per cent. 


STATEMENT 12B. Estimated Profits Retained on Foreign Direct Investments in Canada, 1946-1956 
millions of dollars 


Amount 


Amount 


VOAG oo cansssoncccasaserecsasys L2G ALO SO Mee sstetecntechesacerecd 155 
OG Masaxcsseeseavesenrestaues E25) VO5O Wwernesseccocenevaseevete 155 
LSE SS ccacctataapsbnceencee.' EGO LO SIU Mee eereeceocccserscc ce 200 


1952 Nr tussscosters-satectrse 
WOODS ae lcerscatesssepeseerss 
LOG 4 doco oe Setsesesueeens 


See es ee erence ceraseeasaes 


eee eeeeererccecocesorees 


se eerereseenes 


The data currently collected do not permit 
detailed calculations of either total or retained 
earnings accruing to non-residents, but estimates 
of the total retained earnings accruing on all foreign 
direct investments year by year in the post-war 
period appear in statement 12B. Figures are not 
available separately by country (nor for Canadian 
direct investment abroad). For the eleven years from 
1946 to 1956 the total is estimated at $2,645 mil- 
lion, which is not very different from the amount of 
income transferred. And it will be noted that the 
amounts have been rising rapidly. The figure for 
1956 alone was $435 million, but in 1957 earnings 
were lower while dividend payments rose and it 
is clear that retained earnings dropped significantly 
in 1957. ‘Chese figures do not include earnings re- 
tained on foreign portfolio investments in Canada, 
which in some recent years were approaching $100 
million. 


Although income remitted on direct investments 
and the earnings retained on them have both been 
rising rapidly, they have not been growing as rapidly 
as direct investment itself. This is undoubtedly not 
because the direct investments are in any sense 
less profitable, but because large amounts of the 
new capital invested in recent years, particularly 


in the petroleum industry, have not yet reached the 
stage of significant earnings. As a result, the over- 
all earnings of these concerns have fallen from 
about 13 per cent of the book value in the period 
1946 to 1949, to less than 10 per cent in 1956 and 
1957. 


Direct Investment Abroad 


The net outflow of capital from Canada for 
direct investment abroad amounted in 1957 to $65 
million. This figure is down sharply from the $104 
million recorded in 1956 when there were a number 
of major transactions involving the acquisition of 
Canadian interests of control over existing enter- 
prises abroad. Canadian capital was invested in 
a wide range of activities in manufacturing, mining, 
merchandising and real estate development. ; 


Summary of Transactions in Portfolio Securities 


Portfolio security transactions were a dominat- 
ing feature of the international capital account © 
again in 1957, and_were broadly similar in both — 
magnitude and character to the movements which 
occurred in 1956. The net import of capital arising 
from all transactions in portfolio securities reached 


| 
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$766 million in 1957, surpassing the total of $727 
million for the previous year. Both these figures 
are more than twice as large as the previous record 
net inflow established in 1950. The net movement 
in 1957 included $94 million from trade in outstand- 
ing Canadian issues, and $790 million from the sale 
to non-residents of new Canadian issues, offset to 


‘the extent of $137 million by retirements of foreign- 


held Canadian securities. A net inflow of $19 mil- 
lion occurred, on balance, from transactions in 
foreign securities. 


The United States supplied some $583 million 
of the net movement in 1957, compared with $499 
million in the previous year. The movement from 
the United Kingdom was $129 million, slightly 
larger than the total of $121 million for 1956. The 
inflow from other overseas countries was $74 mil- 
lion, down sharply from the figure of $107 million 
in 1956. But although the net movement from the 
United Kingdom and other overseas countries, 
amounting to $203 million, was some $25 million 
below the movement in 1956, it will be recalled that 
the inflow in that year was extraordinarily large 
and compared with $33 million in 1955 and with an 
earlier post-war record of $48 million in 1954. 


In common with many other economic series, 
the annual aggregates for 1956 and 1957 concealed 
a change in trend. The net inflow rose from $291 
million in the first half of 1956 to $436 million in 
the second. It continued to climb to $574 million in 
the first half of 1957, and then contracted sharply 
to $192 million in the last half of the year. 


The tremendous volume of international security 
movements which occur between Canada and other 
countries will be evident from the fact that gross 
transactions in 1957 totalled $3.0 billion. This turn- 
over was $0.2 billion lower than in 1956, but $0.3 
billion higher than in 1955. 


Additional comment and statistical detail on 


_ international movements of portfolio capital, includ- 


ing quarterly figures of new issues and retirements 
Classified by debtor, will be found in the monthly 
series of DBS reports covering ‘‘Sales and Pur- 
chases of Securities between Canada and Other 
Countries,’’ particularly the December issue which 
contains an annual review.? 


Transactions in Outstanding Canadian Securities 


Trade in outstanding Canadian issues was 


_|dominated again in 1957 by the sale to non-residents 
\\of Canadian common and preference stocks. The net 
‘capital import in this form amounted to $137 million. 


Unlike the three preceding years when successive 
new records of $129 million, $138 million, and $188 
million were established, the balance in 1957 re- 
flected a reduction of more than one quarter from 
the previous year, but it will be noted that it fell 


1 Due to revisions the figures in this report will in 
some cases differ from those included in the earlier 
publication. 


only $1 million short of the earlier record. The 
inflow rose from $29 million in the final quarter of 
1956 to $40 million, $47 million, and $43 million for 
the first three quarters of 1957 respectively, but it 
then declined to only $7 million, which was the 
lowest level since 1953. 


In contrast to the net sales of outstanding 
common and preference Stocks, net repurchases of 
outstanding Canadian bonds and debentures were 
recorded in 1957. The net repatriation amounted 
to $43 million, an outflow which might be compared 
with the inflow of $11 million which occurred in 
1956. The movement in 1956 was, however, excep- 
tional. In that year, a substantial sales balance in 
the first quarter had led to a net annual inflow 
although there had been substantial repurchases in 
each earlier year since 1950. Repatriation of out- 
standing issues occurred in each quarter of 1957, 
but the balances were larger in the last half of the 
year when the quarterly totals were each larger than 
for the first half of the year as a whole. There were 
on balance net repurchases of each of the debtor 
classes shown in statement 13. 


Substantial repurchases from the United States 
of outstanding Canadian bonds and debentures, some 
no doubt for sinking fund purposes, led to a net 
capital outflow to that country of $68 million which 
was Offset only to the extent of $4 million by net 
sales of outstanding Canadian stocks. Corporate 
bonds accounted for $33 million of the outflow, 
provincial government issues for a further $18 mil- 
lion, and Government of Canada direct and guaran- 
teed issues for $15 million. The net outflow of $64 
million to the United States was in sharp contrast 
to the results of security trading in 1956 when net 
sales of $69 million of Canadian stocks and net 
repurchases of $35 million of outstanding bonds or 
debentures led to a net inflow of $34 million. 


The group of eight special investment funds 
described in earlier reports continued to play an 
important part in trade in outstanding securities 
between Canada and other countries. Sales to them 
during the year of Canadian securities, mainly 
common stocks, are estimated to have amounted to 
some $80 million, although as the result of declines 
in stock prices the market value of their holdings 
rose only a fraction of this amount. It is apparent 
therefore that on balance there was a substantial 
liquidation of holdings of Canadian stocks by other 
United States investors. 


The United Kingdom was the area of the largest 
net sales of outstanding Canadian securities in 
1957. The net capital import from these transactions 
reflecting entirely Canadian common and preference 
stocks, amounted to $88 million. This was an in- 
crease of $5 million over 1956, and a record for 
transactions in outstanding securities with that 
country since the commencement of regular official 
statistics. The inflows amounted to $28 million and 
$45 million in the first and second quarters of the 
year respectiveiy, but fell to $12 million and $3 
million in the succeeding quarters. While it will be 
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STATEMENT 13. Transactions in Canadian Securities between Canada and Other Countries, 1956 and 1957 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 


Trade in Proceeds F 
outstanding of new Retirements Total 
Account issues issues 


1956 1957 1956 1957 
millions of dollars 
By Type of Security 
Bonds and debentures: 
Government of Canada, direct ou... ese cesereeee + 14 - 7 + 9 + 16 - 50 - 8 - a se a 
Government of Canada, guaranteed ............... aS seo - = = 33 = 29 ss 2 
Provincial government (including guaranteed) - 11 - 14 +224 +136 —- 15 —- 26 8 
MunicipalsSOvernMent siicc... ccc scececousseccecsecevsce ‘oiieg”> ey il sl Walp +122 = me = de + - + a 
ilways, not guaranteed by government ...... - - “@ - _ = = = 2 
Aine Sar tone RS hor RES See eee + 14 = pea +453 - 18 - 20 +248 +424 
Sub-total: Bonds and debentures ................ + 11 - 43 +597 +727 -136 -112 +472 +572 
Common and preference StOCKS ......cccecececesereseeeee +188 +137 + 70 + 63 == 5 20 +253 +175 
Total (Table 1, items D3, 4, 5) ..............000 +199 + 94 +667 +790 -141 -137 +725 +747 
By Country 
LEGC SUAUCS) certo tence tccttecacs ss casbesastsccs ta oteccuacchestess + 34 ~ 64 +601 +714 -133 -109 +502 +541 
aie eiacaon Pe be Re A | Bree + - 21 +117 +127 
Other Sterling Area Countries .. = = - 
OMeriOM MC! COUNMLS: | icsc.ccatesccs cessuesesstactassteanecs =) hil eo “ Me 
ObheriSoOuntries ees. 2.c,.ccscsnevedsateewsaccousessssectsesseees - 
Total (Table 1, items D3, 4, 5) .............00008 -137 +725 +747 
By Quarter 
BUT St UATE CT Seeks. eerras toreasteacteccectescetecovecttresctesscaosowes 41 +116 Me 
SCC OMGUGUATT CE ycctrecsscceceschs casas otedescenstensercecesatsettenss Bere 
SPATFOGOUATUCT ic, ccccscuncovececseansesetesedeetseasanissevecsessrtoners a 
ROUTER QUATECE:. sc. cscacescccsecoctcecscbeecase cawrenecvcceusersed 


Total (Table 1, items D3, 4, 5) 


recalled that security markets weakened generally 
in the last half of the year, it should also be noted 
that in July changes were made in the foreign 
exchange control arrangements of the United King- 
dom which reduced the facility with which residents 
of that country could add to their holdings of dollar 
securities. It is again worth noting that security 
sales to residents of the United Kingdom do not 
necessarily reflect current outflows of capital from 
that country. For example, it is possible that some 
transactions represent switching by United Kingdom 
investors between their holdings of United States 
(and other dollar) securities and of Canadian securi- 
ties. Moreover, some transactions attributed in 
Canada to residents of the United Kingdom may be 
to nominees for non-residents of that country. 


STATEMENT 13A,. New Issues of Canadian Bonds 


and 


I Q 1957 


Transactions in outstanding Canadian securities 
with other overseas countries led to a net capital 
inflow of $70 million compared with the peak of $82 
million established in 1956. The inflow in 1957 
was however the second highest on record and was 
well above the next largest inflow of $42 million 
which occurred in 1954. The movement reflected net 
sales of $45 million of Canadian stocks, and $25 
million of Canadian bonds, including $18 million of 
corporate issues. 


New Issues and Retirements of Canadian Securities 

There continued to be strong demands in the 
Canadian capital market during 1957 as a whole and 
relatively high interest rates led to substantial 
capital inflows. The proceeds of new issues of 


Debentures Sold to Residents of the United States 


II Q 1957 


III Q 1957 | IV Q 1957 


Sales contracts entered into during period .............cssccceoseee 
Add sales in earlier periods for delivery in period 
Deduct sales in period for delivery later .........s:..ccccssssssscosee 


Proceeds of newissues during period (included in Table I, 
item D4) 


seeeencesens 


SONA ener eee rennaeseeaeseensaeeseanesaeenaesnesenesesseesseeeeceessesenssssesess 


millions of dollars 


277 
71 
-125 


223 


Note: Since the details of all contracts are not available, the deferred deliveries shown are in all probability some- 


what underestimated. 
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Canadian securities sold to non-residents again set 
a new record in 1957, amounting to $790 million, an 
increase of $123 million over the previous record 
_established-in 1956. In-each_year about 90 per cent 
of the inflow was from the United States. Sales to 
residents of the United Kingdom of $60 million were 
‘up sharply while those to other European countries 
were down sharply from 1956. About 90 per cent of 
the new issues of Canadian bonds and debentures 
sold to non-residents were payable solely or option- 
ally in foreign currencies. As will be seen from 
Statement 13 nearly two-thirds of the sales were to 
| provide debt or equity financing for Canadian cor. 
_ porations and the balance was attributable largely 
_ to the operations of provincialand municipal govern- 
'_ments. 

Sales of new issues to non-residents were 
heavily concentrated in the first half of the year 
during which $560 million or some 70 per cent of 
the inflow occurred. A peak of $296 million was 
reached in the second quarter, and there was a rapid 
decline to less than a third of this amount in the 
final quarter of the year. 


A feature which may be of some importance in 
the interpretation of the quarterly estimates is the 
extent to which it is valid to relate capital move- 
ments to the conditions existing concurrently in 
international capital and exchange markets. State- 
ment 13A provides an estimate of contracts entered 
into for the sale of new Canadian bonds and deben- 
tures to residents of the United States. It shows 
that while deliveries during the year, as used in the 
balance of payments, amounted to $689 million, 
sales contracts were only $653 million, as there 
occurred a reduction of $36 million in the amounts 
of sold but undelivered securities. The differences 
are of course relatively more important in shorter 
periods. The proceeds of new issues in the third 
quarter of 1957, some $123 million, greatly exceeded 


the sales of $66 million in this period. And again 
in the fourth quarter of the year deliveries of $76 
million were considerably in excess of the sales of 
$51 million. 


The fact that proceeds of new issues may be 
made available to borrowers only many months? 
following agreement as to terms means that the 
precise and detailed correlation of capital move- 
ments and market conditions is a matter requiring 
considerable caution. Furthermore the delivery data 
which are appropriate for statements of the balance 
of payments do not necessarily reflect the timing 
of the impact of the transactions on the exchange 
market. Proceeds are in some cases retained in 
foreign currency for extended periods either await- 
ing exchange market conditions considered more 
Suitable to transfer, or awaiting import to Canada 
in the form of capital goods, etc., financed by 
drawing down the foreign exchange balances. On the 
other hand impact of the transfer on the exchange 
market may precede the actual borrowings either 
through forward sales of exchange by the borrower 
or. through the market as a whole itself discounting 
the impending transaction. 


Retirements of foreign-held Canadian securities 
amounted to $137 million. Details appear in state- 
ment 13. 


Transactions in Foreign Securities 


The net capital import from the liquidation of 
Canadian holdings of foreign securities amounted 
_ to $19 million in 1957. This was the largest such 
movement since 1950. Trading in outstanding foreign 


‘In at least one instance financing arranged in the 
first half of 1956 called for deliveries extending into 
1958. 


STATEMENT 14. Transactions in Foreign Securities between Canada and Other Countries, 1956 and 1957 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 


Trade in Proceeds 


outstanding of new Retirements Total 
Account issues issues 
1956 | 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 
a millions of dollars 
By Type of Security 

SPEC IENEDONGS Gtr 8, A ccc ee — -14 -13 -16 _ +5 =13 AAR 
+20 +51 - 5 - 7 — — +15 +44 
+20 +37 -18 -23 = + 5 + 2 +19 
+10 +33 -13 =1'5 = + 4 C3} +22 
+ 4 + 2 = _ = + 4 + 2 
+6 2 — =u! ~ _ + 6 =A 
= = -5 - 4 — 1 =a) is 
+20 +37 -18 -23 - + 5 + 2 +19 
-18 ~10 -~ 2 - 4 _ +1 -20 -13 
+ 8 +19 - 6 - 4 -_ + 2 + 2 +17 
+ 8 +17 - 4 =o - creak + 4 +10 
+22 +11 -6 - 7 — +1 +16 + 5 
+20 +37 -18 —23 = + 5. + 2 +19 


oe Se re 
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securities led to a capital inflow of $37 million; 
Canadians sold foreign stocks, mainly United States, 
for $51 million, but purchased on balance $14 million 
of foreign bonds. A further net inflow of $5 million 
occurred from retirements of foreign bonds and 
debentures held by Canadians. Against these in- 
flows there were outflows of $23 million covering 
purchases by Canadians of new issues of foreign 
securities. Details of these transactions appear in 
statement 14. 


Loans by Government of Canada 


Repayments of principal on the interest free 
loan of 1942 to the United Kingdom and on the 
post-war loans extended to various overseas govern- 
ments during the years 1945 to 1950, amounted to 
$50 million in 1957, compared with $69 million in 
1956. The Government of the United Kingdom repaid 
regular instalments totalling $30 million on the loan 
of 1942 but, in accordance with the modification 
of terms agreed upon early in 1957, elected to defer 
the 1957 repayment of principal on the 1946 loan. 
This action accounted for $15 million of the decline 
in receipts from 1956. Repayments totalling $20 
million were made by Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, The Netherlands, and Norway. The repay- 
ment by Czechoslovakia was the final instalment 
due from that country. Interest in the amount of $10 
million was received on these loans during 1957, 
and appears in the current account as a part of 
interest and dividends received. 


At the end of 1957 the outstanding balances on 
war and post-war loans of $2,450 million extended 
by Canada amounted to $1,481 million. ‘The loans 
outstanding included a balance of $30 million on 
the interest-free loan of $700 million made in 1942 
to the United Kingdom; this was scheduled to be 
fully repaid by the end of 1958. The credit originally 
extended to the United Kingdom under the 1946 loan 
was $1,185 million, and subsequent principal repay- 
ments have reduced the outstanding balance to 
$1,097 million. Post-war loans outstanding to other 
governments under Part II of the Export Credits 
Insurance Act, etc. amounted to about $354 million. 
There was in addition $34 million owing to Canada 
on intergovernmental loans extended following 
World War I and on account of military relief settle- 
ments arising out of World War II. At the end of 1957 
payments were overdue on the intergovernmental 
loans made in the inter-war years and on the post- 
war loan to China. These inactive loans amounted 
to $80 million out of the total of $1,515 million 
outstanding. 


Change in Canadian Dollar Holdings of Foreigners 


An outflow of capital from Canada occurred in 
1957 from a reduction of $34 million in the holdings 
of Canadian dollars by non-residents. This outflow 
followed a similar capital withdrawal in the amount 
of $24 million in 1956, but there were inflows in 
each of the two preceding years. The largest part 
of the decline occurred in holdings of the United 


Kingdom which fell by $18 million; it will be re- 
called that at the end of 1956 holdings of that 
country included $22 million set aside to cover 
interest payable on the 1946 loan from Canada, pay- 
ment of which was subsequently deferred. Holdings 
by residents of each of the other areas for which 
separate balance of payments statements are con- 
structed also declined, although in smaller amounts. 
The reductions in 1957 occurred in the first half of 
the year, and there was an increase in non-resident 
holdings of Canadian dollars of $25 million in the 
last half. 


Total holdings of all non-residents other than 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the International Monetary Fund 
amounted at the end of 1957 to about $375 million. 
At the end of 1950 they reached a year-end peak 
of $600 million and their lowest year-end level since 
that time was about $320 million at the end of 1953. 
Holdings at the end of 1957 included about $25 
million of Canadian treasury bills, and about $350 
million of claims in Canadian dollars in Canadian 
banks and other depositories. 


Change in Official Holdings of Gold and Foreign 
Exchange 


Exchange transactions of the Government of 
Canada, including the operations of the Exchange 
Fund Account, led to a substantial inflow of capital 
as Official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
were reduced during 1957. The net inflow over the 
year amounted to $105 million including $104 million 
from reduced holdings of gold and United States 
dollars and $1 million from reduced holdings of 
sterling. In terms of United States dollars, official 
holdings of gold and United States funds fell from 
$1,936 million at the end of 1956 to $1,828 million 
at the end of 1957. Holdings at the end of 1956 were 
close to the record month-end figure, and a new 
record of $1,973 million was established at the end 
of July. By the end of 1957 holdings had been re- 
duced to their lowest month-end level since May 
1954. Holdings of sterling are limited to working 
balances and were of the order of $7 million at the 
end of 1957. 


Other Capital Movements 


All other capital movements resulted on balance } 


in a net capital inflow of $58 million in 1957. This 


figure was well below the inward balances of $204 | 


million and $148 million for 1955 and 1956 respec- 


tively. As in these years a much larger inflow took © 


place in the first half of the year, and there were 
large outflows within the last half. Again in 1957 
Canadians added very substantially to their holdings 
of bank balances and other short-term funds abroad. 
The capital outflow for this purpose in 1957 
amounted to $247 million and brought the total 
private and chartered bank holdings to about $750 
million. The growth of these balances in 1957 
appears to have been influenced particularly by 
funds raised abroad which the borrowers had not yet 


" 


4 


| 
| 
| 
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converted into Canadian dollars, and by opportuni- 
ties for the profitable short-term employment in the 
United States of funds from Canada. In the opposite 
direction were inflows of $36 million for long-term 
capital transactions not shown in other categories 
of the capital account, of $1 million from an in- 
crease in short-term Canadian dollar holdings of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary Fund (after 
eliminating the effects of adjustment of the capital 


Subscription because of variations in the exchange 
value of the Canadian dollar), and of $268 million 
for all other transactions including net increases in 
loans and accounts payable. The final category 
includes, in addition to recorded receivables and 
payables, the balancing item representing the dif- 
ference between direct measurements of the revenue 
and capital accounts. The subject of ‘‘other capital 
movements’’ was discussed more fully in the pre- 
ceding report in this series. 


STATEMENT 15. Composition of ‘‘Other Capital Movements’’, 1950-1957 
A minus Sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 


1950- Total 
Transactions with all countries 19514 1955 1956 19575 1950- 
1957 
millions of dollars 
Loans by Government of United Kingdom to a 
Can adtaneC OrpOratlOn..-civctstse-csecteesccse noe. eae 25 22 20 _ _ - = 67 
Canadian subscription to International Finance 
WOLDOLAM ONE TT ee ee _ — _ - - =a _ = 4 
Other long-term capital transactions ..ececcccseeese =e - 24 =a 10 29 49 152 36 230 
Short-term Canadian dollar holdings of Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and International Monetary Fund? .......... = 9 1 -~ 18 13 - 9 — ye 1 - 66 
Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad 
(excluding official reserves)? ........c.ccccccssccsseees - 3 -168 - 79 -75 131 —216 -247 —657 
Borrowings by Canadian finance companies ...... _ 35 19 11 ve 64 _ L523 
All other transactions including changes in 
loans and accounts receivable and payable? 327 =3i75 ra ili 20 10 169 268 302 
Total (Table 1, item D17) 0.0.0.0... -185 —28 204 148 58 24 
oes See jee taee ol Mes a 


1 Includes also adjustments in Canada’s subscriptions occasioned by changes in their value in terms of Canadian 


dollars (1950-1953 nil; from 1954, +29, -4, =the 


? Estimated partly from United States and other non-C 
includes in 1950 use of loan proceeds set aside in 1949 (+1 


anadian sources, as Canadian data do not cover all holdings; 


3 Includes also balancing item representing difference between direct measurements of current and capital accounts. 
“ For annual detail see statement 15, The Canadian Balance of International Payments 1956 and International In- 


vestment Position. 
° Preliminary estimate. 


CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION 


General Review 


Canada is by far the world’s largest importer of 
private long-term capital, and the inflows of capital 
in recent years have added unprecedented amounts 
to Canada’s external liabilities. These investments 
have contributed to a rapid rate of growth in the 
Canadian economy, particularly in the exploitation 
of natural resources, and they have added signifi- 
cantly to Canadian production, employment, and 
incomes. They have at the same time added sub- 
Stantially to the burden of Canada’s external debt 
and to the proportion of Canadian industry con- 
trolled by non-residents. Reference has already been 
made to the increasing amounts of income required 
to service such investments and to the large 
amounts of additional earnings whose transfer is 
currently deferred. 


Canada’s net external indebtedness at the end 
of 1957 was $11.0 billion, which was exclusive of 
short-term commercial liabilities amounting to some 
hundreds of millions of dollars. This net indebted- 
ness has practically tripled in the eight years since 
1949, and is 70 per cent higher than the amount at 
the end of the greatinvestment boom of the twenties. 
At the end of World War II Canada’s net international 
indebtedness was $3.9 billion, and the increase 
since that time is $7.1 billion. Net inflows of 
capital added $4.0 billion, and net retained earnings 
on direct and portfolio investments added about $2.7 
billion. The entry of Newfoundland into Confedera- 
tion added $0.2 billion, as did all other factors 
including changes in valuation due to exchange 
rate. 
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The most important factor contributing to the 
growth of Canadian external indebtedness has been 
a rapid rise in non-resident owned long-term invest- 
ments in Canada. These amounted to $17.1 billion 
at the end of 1957, having more than doubled since 
1949, and they accounted for most of the gross 
liabilities of $18.5 billion shown in the balance of 
indebtedness. Direct investments in Canadian enter- 
prises controlled by non-residents were approaching 
$10 billion in book value at the end of 1957 and 
equity portfolio investments exceeded $2%4 billion. 
The high proportion of non-resident owned invest- 
ments in Canada which represent ownership in 
Canadian enternrises rather than debt is one of the 
outstanding features of Canada’s international in- 
vestment position. But the last few years have also 
seen recourse to foreign capital markets by Cana- 
dian borrowers on a significant scale, and port- 
folio holdings abroad of Canadian bonds and deben- 
tures in 1957 passed the levels of the early thirties. 


Long-term investments in Canada by non- 
residents grew by about $1.5 billion or 10 per cent 
during 1957. This followed the unprecedented 
increase of $2.1 billion in 1956 which represented 
a growth of 15 per cent in the single year. In the 
five years ending with 1957 these investments have 
increased in value by about two-thirds. The over- 
whelming part of this growth was from the United 
States which accounted for 73 per cent. Growth of 
British investments in Canada accounted for 15 per 
cent of the total increase, and growth of investments 
of other overseas countries for 12 per cent. 


The dependence of Canada upon the United 
States as a source of external capital has increased 
in recent decades, and United States owned invest- 
ments now account for 76 per cent ofall non-resident 
owned long-term investments. This proportion has 
risen from 61 per cent in the early thirties. United 
States investors now own nearly 80 per cent of port- 
folio holdings of Canadian bonds and debentures 
compared with nearly 60 per cent in the earlier 
period, and their share of direct investments and 
equity portfolio investments has risen from about 
two-thirds to more than three-quarters of the total. 
British investments account for 17 per cent and 
other countries for 7 per cent of all non-resident 
owned investments in Canada. 


In the five year period since 1952 United States 
long-term investments in Canada increased by 61 
per cent, British investments by 55 per cent and 
other overseas countries investments by 156 per 
cent. In 1957 the most rapid rate of growth was in 
the other overseas group which increased by 16 per 
cent. British investments increased by 10 per cent, 
and United States investments by 9 per cent. 


While long-term investments in Canada by 
residents of the United States and of overseas 
countries other than the United Kingdom have each 
been reaching successive new records for some 


years, recent rapid growths of British investments 
in Canada have only in 1957 overtaken in value the 
levels estimated to have been reached at the time 
of World War I and again in the early thirties. But 
while the total of $2,915 million estimated for the 


end of 1957 exceeds the estimate of $2,778 million © 


for 1914 by Professor Knox, shown in table XIII, 
the underlying value is of course still much smaller 
due to intervening rises in the level of prices. War- 
time repatriation led to a sharp decline in British 
portfolio investments but these have again been 
rising in recent years as have Rritish direct in- 
vestments which are now some three times the 
value of this category before the war. 


Details of long-term foreign investments in 
Canada and of foreign direct investments appear 
in tables IX and X which reveal the distribution of 
the important and growing amounts of foreign invest- 
ment. In each of the twenty sectors of investment 
shown except Government of Canada securities non- 
resident investment increased in 1956, following 
increases in 1955 in all but Government, provincial 
and railway securities. 


A further analysis of the same investments 
showing types of asset and nature of national 
ownership is shown in table VID. Of the unprece- 
dented rise of $2.1 billion in 1956 over half was in 
the form of direct investments controlled abroad and 
equity forms constituted most of this group. In the 
case of portfolio investments the rise in bonds and 
debentures of over $0.4 billion in 1956 was the 
largest single form and much larger than in any 
recent year. Likewise the increase of more than 
$0.3 billion in portfolio investments in Canadian 
stocks was also larger than in recent years, includ- 
ing investments in public issues of Canadian stocks 
by income accumulating investment funds. And pre- 
liminary estimates for 1957 indicate that the 
increase of $1.5 billion in the value of all non- 
resident owned investments in Canada again in- 
cluded more than $1.0 billion growth in direct 
investments being only moderately below that in 
1956. 


Canada’s gross external assets at the end of 
1957 totalled $7.6 billion which included $5.0 
billion of long-term investments abroad, $1.8 billion 
official holdings of gold and foreign exchange, and 
$0.8 billion of other short-term assets abroad mainly 
in the form of private and chartered bank holdings 
of foreign exchange. Unlike Canada’s external 
liabilities, whose $18.5 billion total included less 
than $0.8 billion of liabilities of the Government of 
Canada, the gross assets of $7.6 billion were owned 
to the extent of $3.7 billion by the federal govern- 
ment. These assets included intergovernmental 
loans, subscriptions to the capital of international 
organizations and official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange. Private long-term investments 
abroad totalled only $3.1 billion, and have increased 
from $2.1 billion in the five years since 1952. 
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STATEMENT 16. Summary of Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedne ss, 
Selected Year Ends, 1926-1957 


Item 1945 | 1949 


1956 | 1957 


millions of dollars 


Gross liabilities to other countries ........ 6.4 8.0 7.4 7.6 8.9 12.6 1B Yl 14.8 


Gross external assets ...........ccccessseseseeeeees 38} 5 1.9 3.8 bye! 6.6 6.9 6.9 


Net indebtedness ...............ccccsececeesseees 


Note: For further details see table V. As figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their com- 
ponent parts. 


STATEMENT 17. Value of Non-Resident Long-Term Investments in Canada, 
Selected Year Ends, 1900-1957 


Owned by residents of 


millions of dollars 


10, 280 | 11,785 ; 12,900 
2,349) 2,661] 2,915 
842; 1,110] 1,285 


HOMICECEStE TOS eee. setesay, «taka cse scent sewecteit 
MALCOM SOM... <ccsccuacsesesseeecerreessoceesse 
MCHerCOUNLTIES )..<.0.c.sss.00ecceesacsesvetcsansss 


4,660 4,151) 4,990 


Betas cen sa cin a castes ccs onsee ss ce as 7, 614 | 6,913 | 7,092 | 13,471 | 15,556 | 17, 100 


1 Privately estimated; for sources see table XIII. 
? Provisional estimate subject to revision. 


STATEMENT 18. Value of United States Investments in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1926-1957 


Classification 1926 | 1930 


millions of dollars 


BUDE CURINVOSCMECN breceaenc snc custeachueseseiesess cascsenters 1, 403 | 1,993 | 2,304 | 3,095 | 5,206) 5,787 | 6,516; 17,364; 8, 200 
909 | 1,205 | 1,450 | 1,534 | 1,870] 1,822) 1,639; 1,871] 2,030 


799 | 1,368 | 1,106 | 1,107 | 1,537} 1,651 | 1,588; 1,826 | 1,900 


Government and municipal bonds................... 


Other DOTELOLIO INVEStMENES. bec.cccc.esccsccussessecsere 


Income accumulating investment funds ......... _ = _ — 102 170 249 255 
Miscellaneous aSSets ........c:.csccsscsssesescsssescensess 94 130 170 257" 302 367 475 515 
Total book value oo... ccc cee ececeerceeeeeeceeees 4, 990 | 5, 906 | 8, 870| 9, 664 


1 New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 
? Provisional estimate subject to revision. 
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It should be borne in mind that figures of 
Canadian long-term investments abroad cannot be 
set directly against the total of non-resident long- 
term investments in Canada, because non-residents 
have a substantial equity in Canadian long-term 
investments abroad through their ownership of Cana- 
dian corporations.‘ This equity amounted to $0.8 
billion at the end of 1957. The existence of this 
non-resident interest tends to be overlooked in per 
capita comparisons of Canadian and United States 
investments abroad. At the end of 1956 the bene- 
ficial Canadian interest in long-term investments 
outside Canada (other than the subscriptions to 
international organizations which are partially offset 
by short-term assets in Canada of these institutions) 
amounted to $3,696 million or to more than $225 per 
capita. On the other hand long-term investments 
outside the United States owned by residents of 
that country were $40 per capita greater. Foreign 
long-term investment in Canada by all non-residents 
represented a claim of over $950 per capita of Cana- 
dian population. The corresponding United States 
liability was under $90. 


Details of Canadian long-term investments 
abroad classified by industry and country appear 
in table VII. 


Foreign Financing of all Canadian Investment 


Measurement of the extent to which non- 
residents have financed total private and public 
domestic investment involves difficult problems 
both of a conceptual and of a Statistical nature. 
Two approaches to the question which may be of 
general interest have been adopted. The first is an 
attempt to measure the net contribution of non- 
residents to the savings used for all types of physi- 
cal investment in Canada or, expressed differently, 
the extent to which Canada has drawn on or added 
to the resources of other countries. The second 
approach is concerned with the extent to which 
foreign capital has directly financed Canadian in- 
vestment, disregarding outflows of Canadian capital 
to participate in investment abroad and of non- 
resident capital formerly brought to Canada. In 
each approach it is of interest to ask the extent to 
which non-residents have financed both gross and 
net investment. The significance of the latter com- 
parison lies partly in the fact that new financing 
from abroad is normally for additions to the stock 
of capital rather than for replacement. The various 
measures which have been used are expressed in 
the following formula; for further technical data 
the reader is referred to pages 45 to 47 of 
‘‘Canada’s International Investment Position 1926- 
1954”’. 


1 For a description of the statistical technique 
followed to derive estimates of foreign investment in 
Canada see Canada’s International Investment Position 
1926-1954, page 67. 


A. Use of Foreign Resources 


Current account deficit (net), adjusted for 
retained earnings of foreign direct investments 
in Canada and Canadian direct investments 

1 abroad, plus capital consumption allowances 
and depletion on foreign direct investments in 
Canada 


Total private and public investment in Canada, 
plus value of physical change in inventories 


As in Al but excluding capital consumption 
allowances 


As in Al but net of business capital consump- 
tion allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
adjustments 


B. Direct Foreign Financing of Investment 


Direct investment in Canada, plus retained 
earnings on foreign direct investments, new 
issues Of Canadian securities sold to non- 
residents’, other long-term financing, changes 
1 jin accounts payable, and capital consumption 

allowances and depletion on foreign direct 
investments in Canada 


Total private and public domestic investment 
in Canada, plus value of physical change in 
\inventories 


As in B1 but excluding capital consumption 
allowances 


As in B1 but net of business capital consump- 
tion allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
adjustments 


The results of these measurements are summar- 
ized in statement 19 which shows the substantially 
increased importance of non-resident investment in 
Canada in the 1950’s to date. Over the period 1950 
to 1955 Canada’s net use of foreign resources 
amounted to one-fifth and direct foreign financing 
to one-third of net capital formation. And for the 
years 1956 and 1957 during which tremendous capital 
formation occurred, these ratios rose to one-third 
and more than two-fifths respectively. The two 
measures have special meaning. In 1956 and 1957 
Canadian sources of savings were sufficiently large 
to finance about two-thirds of net capital formation 
(as reflected in measure A2), but they were not all 
used for new investment in Canada. Some Canadian 
savings were, for example, used for investment 
abroad, while other parts were used for the retire- 
ment of debts contracted abroad in earlier periods. 
As a consequence Canadian sources of savings 


. 1 Other than government borrowing of $150 million 
in 1948 which served to replenish official holdings of 
exchange. 
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directly financed a smaller part of net capital for- 
mation in Canada, with non-residents directly 
financing the balance of more than 40 per cent as 
shown in measure B2. (The Canadian economy 
generated a part of these non-resident savings in 
the form of retained earnings which enlarged foreign 
direct investment in Canada or were allocated for 
. its ultimate replacement.) 


In the post-war 1940’s (and for some years 
before), Canada was a net exporter of capital. From 
1946 to 1949 the net use of foreign resources was 
negative— Canada was on balance able to invest 
abroad—although direct foreign financing even in 
that period amounted to nearly one-quarter of net 
capital formation. In the short period 1929-1930 
foreign capital was relatively even more important 
than in recent times, and both the use of foreign 


resources and direct foreign financing appear to 
have represented more than one-half of net capital 
formation. 


A potent force underlying the differences be- 
tween the measures is the direct association of 
Particular entrepreneurial skills, techniques and 
objectives with large sources of savings both inside 
and outside Canada. These combinations may result 
in decisions outside the domestic economy to under- 
take specific investments which are quite unrelated 
to either the availability of domestic Savings or the 
need to import financial capital to finance a draught 
on external physical resources. But detailed study 
of the structure of industry and of the capital market 
and its relationship to the mobilization and direc- 
tion of domestic savings all lie beyond the field 
of this report. 


STATEMENT 19. Foreign Financing of all Canadian Investment, 1946-1957 


Measure 1946-1949 1950-1955 1956-1957 

i percentages 
Al Use of foreign resources as a percentage of gross capital formation............. aa 17 27 
A2 Use of foreign resources as a percentage of net capital formation ................ -l1 19 33 
B1 Direct foreign financing of gross capital formation voeccccccceccccecccscscececcocecescccesees 19 25 32 


B2 Direct foreign financing of net capital formation .............. 


Foreign Ownership and Control of Canadian Industry 


Estimates of the relative position of foreign 
investment in Canadian industry and commerce 
appear in tables XII to XVI which have been brought 
forward to 1955. It is not yet possible to bring these 
estimates further up to date, but it is likely that 
the developments in the two succeeding years have 
contributed to a further growth of the proportions of 
these industries which are non-resident owned and 
controlled. 


The proportion of the manufacturing, mining, 
and utilities industries taken as a group which are 
non-resident owned has remained relatively un- 
changed at 32 per cent since the estimate for 1948. 
But foreign ownership of manufacturing (including 
petroleum refining) has risen in this period from 42 
Der cent to 49 per cent, or by about one percentage 
Point each year. Mining and smelting (including 
Petroleum exploration and development companies) 
Owned by non-residents has grown from 39 per cent 
in 1948 to 62 per cent of the total industry in 1955 
or by an average of some 3 percentage points each 
year. But the relative decline in non-resident owner- 
ship of railways and other utilities has been suf- 
ficient to maintain a stable ratio of 32 per cent for 
non-resident ownership of all these industries. 
Ownership by residents of the United States ac- 
counted for 25 per cent. 


In contrast to the relative stability of foreign 
ownership of these industries taken as a whole, 
revealed in table XII, there has been a sharp growth 
in the proportions controlled by non-residents, 
shown in table XIV. For the group the proportion 
has risen from 25 per cent in 1948 to 30 per cent in 
1955; these ratios are both greatly reduced by the 
inclusion of railways and other utilities large parts 
of which are government enterprises. For manufac- 
turing (including petroleum refining) the proportion 
controlled by non-residents rose from 43 per cent in 
1948 to 57 per cent in 1955, and in the case of 
mining and smelting (including petroleum exploration 
and development companies), the increase was from 
40 per cent to 66 per cent of the total. Year to year 
changes in this series have limited significance 
because relatively small shifts of equity capital 
over a number of years may occasion a change of 
classification between Canadian and foreign control 
which will apply to the whole structure of debt and 
equity capital. Nevertheless it is significant that 
two of the five percentage points growth in foreign 
control for the group of industries as a whole 
occurred in the most recent year for which data are 
available. Control by residents of the United States 
accounted for 26 per cent out of the 30 per cent of 
these selected industries controlled by all non- 
residents at the end of 1955. 
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More detailed industry data for the ownership 
and control of Canadian industry appear in table 
XV, and the estimates from which the ratios shown 
in tables XII and XIV were derived appear in table 
XVI. 


The great extent to which many Canadian 
industries have depended upon foreign capital is 
shown in the analysis of industries in table XV. In 
the area of industry covered in the table non- 
resident ownership amounts to 53 per cent and non- 
resident control to 59 per cent. Most of the com- 
modity producing industries in Canada other than 
agriculture are included. In the more extractive 
industries where large aggregations of capital are 
general, corresponding ratios are even higher, 
being some 64 per cent and 80 per cent respectively 
in the case of the petroleum industry and 60 per 
cent and 62 per cent in mining. In some sub- 
divisions of manufacturing, ratios of non-resident 
control were as high as 96 per cent and 98 per cent 
respectively in the automobile and parts industry 
and in the rubber industry, and 82 per cent in the 
electrical apparatus industry and 77 per cent in 
chemicals. Other basic industries like pulp and 
paper and transportation equipment show ratios of 
control exceeding 50 per cent. In contrast some 
prominent sub-divisions of industry are predomi- 
nantly Canadian controlled, good examples in 1955 
being provided by primary iron and steel, beverages, 
and textiles, but since that year it should be noted 
that there have been some significant changes in 
ownership and control, particularly in the primary 
iron and steel industry. 


Another striking illustration of the part played 
by non-resident capital in Canada is the major 
extent to which the increased value of capital in- 


vested in 1955 was non-resident owned. During that 
year a good deal more than one-half of the rise in 
investment in the commodity producing industries 
covered in table XV was non-resident owned. Com- 
parison of the figures of investments controlled 
abroad in the same table also indicates predominant 
increases in that category of investments but some 
significant parts of this change, particularly in 
petroleum and mining, are due to the reclassification 
of companies into the direct investment class in 
1955. 


Number of Concems 


Table XI shows as usual the number of Cana- 
dian concerns controlled abroad, which rose to 5,460 
by the end of 1956. This was an increase of 503 
during the year, which in turn followed an increase 
of 476 in 1955. As will be seen in statement 20 the 
Bureau’s data cover more than 7,800 Canadian com- 
panies in which non-resident capital was invested 
in significant amounts at the end of 1956. The sotal 
number of Canadian corporations at the beginning 
of that year was about 77,400. Statement 20 also 
shows the great corporate activity in the field of 
foreign investment in 1956. There were added to the 
records 785 new concerns in which foreign capital 
was directly invested, and, including also the sub- 
sidiaries of such companies, the total number of 
additions was well in excess of 900. The control of 
more than 100 Canadian companies changed hands 
from one country to another during the year. The 
non-resident investments in more than 50 Canadian 
concerns were fully acquired by Canadian interests. 
And the normal processes of liquidation, merger, 
etc. led to the elimination of more than 180 con- 
cerns having non-resident capital invested in them. 


STATEMENT 20. Change in Recorded Number of Canadian Concerns in which Foreign Capital 
is Invested 1956 


OO 


Controlled in 


Item 


—— 


United 
Kingdom 


Other 
Foreign 


Number at beginning Of Year ..........cccscccsercecseresesceoneeens 
Add 


New concerns with foreign capital.............ccccsseceeeeereee 
Transfers Of Control src. peaessccaveracucse see nucase- sereetescncdonas 


Substract 


Transfers JOP COntrol no shuvcecsconeacstessetere ite coclcdsetaces eranczee 
Concerns now wholly-owned by Canadians ............... 
Concerns liquidated, merged, CCC. ..........:eseseseseseeeeeee ee 


Add 


Net formation of new Canadian subsidiaries by these 
CONG CLIIS os hee cor eccte a each vase eae cea ee net namat ake 


947 


Note: These numbers exclude more than 200 non-resident owned investment corporations whose Canadian assets 
are measured indirectly and are a component of the ‘‘Miscellaneous Investments’’ group. 
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Direct Investment Owned in Overseas Countries 
other than the United Kingdom 


Statement 20 in the Canadian Balance of Inter- 
national Payments, 1956, and _ International 
Investment Position, gave the geographical origin 
at the end of 1955 of direct investment in Canada 
by countries other than the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The total, now revised to $325 
million, included $107 million from Belgium, $67 
million from Switzerland, $64 million from France, 
and $14 million from West Germany. These four 
countries, which were those with the largest invest- 
ments in Canada, accounted for more than three 
quarters of the total. By the end of 1956 the total 
had increased to $423 million. A comprehensive 
analysis of the geographic origin has not been 
carried out, but among the groups of direct invest- 
ments in Canada which have shown sharp growth 
are those of the Federal Republic of West Germany, 
which more than doubled to total $31 million at the 
end of 1956. Canadian and other foreign capital 
invested in these enterprises brought the total book 
value of investments in Canada controlled in 
Germany to $39 million. 


The Petroleum and Natural Gas Industry 


The total foreign investment in all phases of 
the petroleum and natural gas industry amounted to 
$2,257 million at the end of 1956, having increased 
by 22 per cent during the year. This rate of growth 
was Slightly smaller than in 1955 when it amounted 
to 25 per cent, but more than half the decline could 
be attributed to accounting adjustments arising 
from corporate mergers and similar factors. The 
book value is more than fourteen times what it was 
in 1945, and the industry has accounted for a 
quarter of the growth in the value of the investments 
in Canada of all non-residents since that time. 
Ninety-four per cent of the foreign owned invest- 
ments were direct investments in foreign controlled 
enterprises, and 91 per cent reflected direct or port- 
folio investment by residents of the United States. 
It is estimated that at the end of 1955 non-residents 
of Canada owned about 64 per cent of the petroleum 
industry and controlled about 80 per cent. 


Investment in the Petroleum and Natural Gas In- 
dustry — Statistical note 


In the basic corporate records maintained by 
the Bureau for its estimates of international invest- 
ments, companies engaged in the petroleum and 
natural gas industry have appeared under four 
Separate categories. Those companies engaged in 
Tefining have been classified in the manufacturing 
non-metallic minerals group. Those engaged pri- 
marily in exploration and development of petroleum 
and natural gas have been included under mining 
and smelting. Companies engaged primarily in the 
transportation of petroleum and natural gas, whether 


by pipeline or other means, have been shown as 
utilities, and those engaged primarily in marketing 
and distribution have been included under merchan- 
dising. In an industry such as the petroleum and 
natural gas industry which shows a high and in- 
creasing degree of vertical integration, classifi- 
cation by principal activity of the enterprise may 
lead to confusion on the part of users who assume 
that it provides an acceptable measure of the 
various aspects of industrial activity. For this 
reason for some years past the Bureau has published 
supplementary statements for the petroleum industry, 
which made it possible for the user to isolate the 
component enterprises from the industrial groups 
in which they were included. With the publication 
of this report, this treatment has been carried into 
the basic tables IX, X, and XI, and it has also been 
extended to the natural gas industry. In these 
tables, the petroleum and natural gas industry as 
a whole appears as a separate group, and other 
industrial groups are in each case exclusive of 
segments of the petroleum and natural gas industry. 
It should be noted that this treatment has not yet 
been accorded to the series in tables XII, XIV and 
XVI. 


Comparisons of annual data for the petroleum 
and natural gas industry are affected to some extent 
by revaluations of investment coincident with 
mergers and corporate reorganizations. 


Financial Institutions and Miscellaneous Investment 


It has been the practice in these reports from 
time to time in the past to provide additional detail 
of some components of Canada’s investment posi- 
tion. A list of some of the aspects covered specially 
in earlier annual reports on the Canadian Balance 
of Payments, since the appearance of Canada’s 
International Investment Position 1926-1954, 
appears on page 4. Two additional facets are ex- 
posed in statements 21 and 22. The first of these 
shows the components of the ‘‘Financial Institu- 
tions’? category of foreign investment in Canada 
at the end of 1956. This group of investments has 
grown rapidly from $774 million at the end of 1953 — 
when it represented 6.75 per cent of all long-term 
investment in Canada by non-residents — to $1,495 
million, or some 9.6 per cent at the end of 1956. 
Another mixed category of investment which has 
shown a considerable growth in recent years is that 
of ‘‘Miscellaneous Investments’’. These investments 
include real estate, mortgage, and other assets held 
or administered for non-residents by trustees, 
agents, or nominees, private investment companies, 
etc. Their measurement cannot be as precise as the 
direct ownership of Canadian concerns and securi- 
ties by non-residents, but the amounts involved are 
now so large that it is felt that publication of the 
components of the total, given for the first time in 
statement 22, is warranted. 
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STATEMENT 21. Detail of Foreign Investment in ‘‘Financial Institutions’’ Category 
End of 1956 


Direct Investment Portfolio Investment 


Type : 
United} Other United United | Other United United | Other 


United : ‘ 
King- | Coun- | Total King- | Coun- | Total King- | Coun- | Total 
States | “Gom | tries States | “Gom | tries States | “Gom i 
millions of dollars 
Banks, trust, loan and 

mortgage companies, 

investment services, 

brokers, insurance a- 

BENS Vcaakeeeakee teens 270 20 40 330 107 133 8 248 377 153 48 578 
Insurance companies ...... 228 56 27 yt 54 5 2 61 282 61 PAS) 372 
Real estate companies... 29 NB 18 60 16 8 14 38 45 21 32 98 
Income accumulating funds — _ — - 2497 - - 249 249 - - 249 
Other holding companies 23 28 62 113 15 BAS 47 85 38 51 109 198 

Totals as in Tables LX 

NG) X: he. ssssteeoeteees esses 550 117 147 814 441 169 71 681 991 286 218 |1,495 


1 Investment in Canadian securities only; minor investment by United Kingdom and other countries is included with 
‘‘other holding companies’’. 


STATEMENT 22. Detail of Foreign Investment in ‘‘Miscellaneous Investments’’’ Category 
End of 1952-1956 


Country of Ownership 1956 


United | United Other 
States | Kingdom|Countries 


End of: 


1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 


millions of dollars 


Canadian: SCCUPLELE Sires ccscecccssetccetacc-aveceececseessx 122 154 
Mortgages on Canadian real estate.............. 3 
99 13 


Realestate iniCanada ss. 2.itkctisescheoncts ces 
Gthersinvestments: fcescteres.<ulcteesos: roscoe 


14 


1 Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non-residents, private investment companies, etc. 
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TABLE I. Current and Capital Account of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1956 and 1957 


All United United Other Sterling Other OREC All Other 
Account Countries States | Kingdom Area Countries Countries 
No. | 1956 | 19572 1956 | 1957 | 1956 1957! 1956 [ 1957 | 1956 i 1957 1956 | 1957 
millions of dollars 
\ Current Receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) ...cccccccssee 4, 837 4,909 2, 854 2,931 818 7149 256 246 470 515 439 468 
2 Mutual Aid to NATO Countries ow. 157 107 _ _ — = = = = Bs = a 
3 Gold production available for export ............ 150 147 150 147 - — — = = = = = 
4 PUFAVEL OXDONGICIFG Seah. wcscsacossabaocsnaccrueiveudeers 337 363 309 a25 14 18 4 5 6 10 4 5 
5 Taverest and dividends: ..:...:c.ascoscacessrccesetcteres 142 149 80 91 14 10 21 22 12 13 15 13 
6 Preight-and Shipping d:...:...ccdceucsvenceestaletecss 457 431 223 215 98 93 29 26 61 52 46 45 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds .............. 99 124 45 47 24 40 5 8 18 22 Tf if 
ll All other current receipts ....ccscccccceecesssons 442 395 354 306 47 45 9 8 18 22 14 14 
12 Total current receipts ........0.....ccceeeees 6,621] 6,625| 4,015] 4,062| 1,015 955 324 315 585 634 525 552 
j Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ........cccccs. 5, 565 5, 488 4,021 3, 878 493 520 gon 239 320 336 509 515 
4 BErAVe) EXDENGILUFES HAN, cs.ceccednibscessnrevobieve: 498 525 391 403 46 47 8 li 41 48 12 16 
5 Interest and dividends .. 523 593 427 486 1653 78 20 26 Be 
6 HROLEN LANG SHIPPING oo.....ss0ectesiavivvesvaee dc one 502 506 apt 344 59 68 3 2 715 719 14 13 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ................ 115 122 94 100 14 15 1 1 4 4 2 
9 Official contributions 0.0... i 30 37 - - - a 28 35 1 1 1 
10 Mutual Aid to NATO Countries 157 107 - - - - _ - — _ - - 
ll All other current payments 597 647 370 402 78 85 185} suf 107 111 29 32 
12 Total current paymentS ............00cccccee 7,987) 8,025 | 5,634] 5,613 7163 813 276 306 568 605 569 58 
Balance on merchandise trade .ocececccccceccccccsceeess - 728) - 579] -1,167| - 947] + 325 +229 + 34 halter +150 +179 - 70) — 47 
Balance on other transactions, excluding B9 | - 608|- 784/- 472/- 604/- 173 =O + 42 + S37 =132 =149 > + 2 ee 1D 
Orficinlucontri butions, Me vscticnictmont.ctens | =) 30) 18°37 _ — — - = 8) ="35 Sins l SB Benard Uf ht gil 
Current Accounts Balance oo.........cccccccsceseeceees -1,366 | -1,400/ -1,639| -1,551| + 252 +142 + 48 +229 +17 +29| - 44] - 29 
Capital Account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada o..ececccse + 583/+ 520/+ 406) + 403/+ 98 +aGo — co ae) eonalage PAO tes aetna 
2 Direct investment abroad ou....cccccecceseees = 104) = CONC TON eS = 8 og - 24 = 16 - eS te ga) alia mares 1d. 
Canadian Securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and debentures | + l1l1}- 43] - 35/- 68/ + 11 = = = + 38 PESO) =e Sele ees 
3b Trade in outstanding common and prefe- 
LC BECES LOCKS ate shle ot oni psicciessecsss acess © FSS e AST 69} + 4) + P + 88 _ — + 47 + 45 _ = 
4 New issues ..... + 667/+ 790; + 601) + 714/+ 36 + 60 - - + 30 + 16 = = 
5 Retirements Seals es Tone Oops LOO = 2 SPA - - se ed oMRRL IH | PROEm ie oD, = 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues .........ccccceess teecOits ar to) MO be es Sil s 4 ne - - + 6 t 2 =: = 
ING WEISS UGS Moen rrme thane cnet ts lariesnedk = LS ee EH o eee GPa ai -- - - = = Ese See 
8 BUC LARC INORG cere, 1M cons ertaceeidoste ss ersten eee ihe 5 —|+* 4 - - — — = = mayor of 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
10 Repayment of post-war loans ...cceceeceec- + 39]/+ 20 = Sees aes = — - + 18 EELS EtG || 4a 
11 Repayment of war loans v.iaccccscsescsecses +2 30! \:t-8 30 - ==) eee 30) + 30 = = — = = — 
14| Change in Canadian dollar holdings of fo- 
reigners = 24 | - 34] - 48} - 9| + 16 - 18 = = 2 > 83 = <3 Ta 2 
16 Change in official holdings of gold, U.S. dol- 
lars and sterling (increase, minus) .......... - 33/+ 105] - 34} + 104] + 1 =e an | = = = = = = 
17) Other capital movements ou ccccccccscssscssssessessee. Hae ee ES Sie HOS'|+ PETSika) eat ned = 12 anal 3 6)5, +t eae LAE 7 
Net Capital Movement .0........ccccccccssccsssssssesseussees +1,366 | +1,400| + 856/ +1,038|+ 299 +235 - 38 Je +250 FIGS Sh) ee 
Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers ......... - — |+ 78 )+ 513/- 551 -377 - 10 + 8 -267 -177| + 45] + 33 
Reena) ef curtent account balance +1,366 | +1,400) +1, 639 | +1,551 = 252 -142 oa 48| = 9 =e - 29| + 44 +29 


* Subject to revision. 

tes: ; 

Other Sterling Area includes the countries of the Commonwealth, United Kingdom dependencies, and Ireland, Iraq, Iceland, Burma, Libya and Jordan. Other 
7EC Countries includes all the countries participating in the Organization for European Economic Co-operation which are not also members of the sterling ae 
mely, Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, France, West Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey, and their 
erseas territories. The All Other Countries group includes Latin America, non-sterling area countries in Asia, continental European countries not in OKEC, 
> IBRD, IFC and IMF and all other countries not specified above. rR ; : , 

»B10 Mutual Aid is not included in figures for countries or areas, but is included in total receipts and total payments with all countries. ; : ; 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada. Some capital transactions with other sterling area are included under the United Kingdom, an 
with other overseas countries under the United States. WE 

7 Also includes balancing item representing unrecorded capital movements and errors and omissions. 
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_ 


3a 


3b 


Notes: 


TABLE IL. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-1957 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


A. BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 


Net Capital Movement ooo... cccsecececereeeee 


AB 11 Includes receipts of $24 million and payments of $127 million for war services in 1946. 


D 17 Includes foryears 1946 to 1950 transactions shown separately under items D 12, 13, and 15 in the 


War Years, 1946-1952. 


A-G For other notes applicable to this Table see notes to Table 1. 


Account 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
ale ee eees 
millions of dollars 
Current Receipts: 
Merchandise exports (adjusted) ............. 2,393 2,723 | 3,030} 2,989 3,139 | 3,950] 4,339] 4,152| 3,929 | 4,332] 4,837 
Mutual Aid to NATO Countries 0.0.0.0... = = = = 57 145 200 246 284 222 157 
Gold production available for export ...... 96 99 119 139 163 150 150 144 155 155 150 
MTPAVel EXPENGItUTES, Zh. cacsctessesvsssccoenevservneee aL 251 279 285 275 274 275 302 305 328 337 
Interest and dividends ooo... cceeeesererees 70 64 70 83 91 115 145 165 147 160 142 
Freight: and shipping :2i.ccccesesscsersvecsterevoss 311 322 336 303 284 351 383 318 313 398 457 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ........ 65 69 84 68 57 17 85 91 89 86 99 
All other current receiptS oo... eeeeeseees 209 220 229 222 231 249 281 319 298 391 442 
Total current receipts oo... 3,365 | 3,748 | 4,147] 4,089 | 4,297] 5,311) 5,858/ 5, 137 | 5,520 | 6,072| 6,621 
Current Payments; 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) . 1,822 | 2,535| 2,598| 2,696] 3,129] 4,097|] 3,850] 4,210 916 | 4,543] 5,565 
Travel iexpenditures: <iicccrissccssesessacsvasereresses 135 167 134 193 226 280 341 365 389 449 498 
Interest and dividends ooo... ..ceccccsseceeeeeeees 312 337 325 390 475 450 413 404 423 483 523 
Prelent and SHIPPING i ccsccsrcevssrsdreterassss 219 278 279 253 301 354 375 374 356 415 502 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......... 35 49 50 59 61 70 94 91 94 105 115 
Official contributions 0.0.0... 97 38 23 6 5 9 16 25 | 11 24 30 
Mutual Aid to NATO Countries - - - - 57 145 200 246 284 222 157 
All other current payments ooo... eee 382 295 287 315 377 423 405 465 479 529 597 
Total current payments oo... eee 3,002 | 3,699| 3,696 | 3,912) 4,631 | 5,828 | 5,694| 6,180] 5,952 | 6,770| 7,987 
Balance on merchandise trade oo... + 571 | + 188) + 432]+ 293] + 10 |— 147 |+ 489|)— 58) + Ne Nice PANG cig HPA 
Balance on other transactions, excludingB9 |- 111]- 101|+ 42|- 110/- 339/- 361 |- 309|- 360) - 434 |- 463 | —- 608 
Official contribu tl ONS. cucvacethasseceecssxesaneeees = OF |= eese i) eae (ap BY i Oi— AG}=— 2) — ~disli== ~24)e—— 930 
Current Account Balance oo... esses + 363/+ 49/+ 4351|+ 177/- 334|/- 517|+ 164|)- 443]}- 432|)- 698| —1,366 
Capital Account: 
Direct investment: 
Direct investment in Canada ................ + 40/4 GL) Tit 94 )4 222°) .309 | + 9346 426| + 392/}+ 417/ + 583 
Direct investment abroad oo... eee = 14 Chie” Doula Vie  36)=> 20)= (77 — 63) 81 — | 4 0g 
Canadian securities: 
Trade in outstanding bonds and 
AED ENtUT ESE S cascterscs tenes ts wren coves = 166)— 52|- 66)— 65+ 11 
Trade in outstanding common and pre- #198) |S 13] + S103 8) + 329 | + 38 
TETENGCE- StOCKS 0 eit eee treater cae ye) 21 |) 129) | t3s8 188 
New issues + 218/+ 95] + 150] + 105/+ 210)+ 411) + ‘316 335-|.+ -33L-| + 166 667 
Retirements .., = 539 |— 364)\— 114) — 147 — 284 \\— 184 \— 89) 146)|,— 2033) —" 184) rat 
Foreign securities: 
Trade in outstanding issues ............... *|les 25 | + Likes TN e220 ATO ate ty | a Pie eels Na\et Bh 251/20 
New issues = 4|- oe = Si PAN B lr=  §20!| =. 23)|| —yewS3 i= 468i nets 
Retirements + 133+ alee + PAN ae + : —|+ Pitt Zi 17% - 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
MF AWE SS: Fo cpsevarerscccaccsueastttcsetrcancersseer en - 750} - 565] - 142/- 120/}- 50 - - - - = a= 
Repayment of post-war loans .............. —|+ PH) E: 16 | + 13) OF SS he SSeS Sieh ween SO) Ee ag 
Repayment of war loans + 94/+ 109]} + 64] + CPi cave as ch Nie 23) | 50) + esd 30; + 30 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
HOTGLOMELS' Jac hesesatsesessscsucreseusessavgnieecesecets + Ol= 26|— 211)  40/ + 233) / = 192)|—= “G66 |=" “1e)}/+ 347" Sol Size 
Change in official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange (increase, minus) .... | + 267|+ 742] - 492) - 128] - 122;}- 56/- 37|+ 38) - 124/+ 44)/- 33 
Other capital movements ..cseseseserereeees tesa LOL ee Tae) | ec On rant 28 io ey 
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TABLE Il. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-1957 — Continued 


B. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
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a Account 1946 1947 | 1948 1949 | 1950 1951 1952 | 1953 [ 1954 1955 | 1956 1957? 
millions of dollars 
Current Receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted)................ 948 1, 061 1, 508 1,521 2, 046 2,326 2, 346 2, 458 2,355 | 2,598 | 2,854 | 2,931 
2 Gold production available for export ...... 96 99 119 139 163 150 150 144 155 155 150 147 
4 Travel expenditures 216 241 267 267 260 258 257 282 283 303 309 325 
5 Interest and dividends 47 36 37 40 50 57 85 101 69 78 80 91 
6 relent and ShIPPiIn g).,.<ccccc.cceeencssesdsvssasesre 101 104 131 126 157 164 174 164 169 203 223 215 
yi Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ........ 19 18 18 18 31 32 38 41 42 45 45 47 
11 All other current receipts..............:ceseee 140 153 167 158 170 191 224 253 233 318 354 306 
12 Total current receipts...............:000 1,567 | 1,712 | 2,247] 2,269 | 2,877 | 3,178 | 3,274 | 3,443 | 3,306 | 3,700 | 4,015 | 4,062 
Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted)................ 378 | 1,951 1,797 1,899 | 2,093 | 2,842 | 2,817 | 3,046 2,800 | 3,283 | 4,021 3, 878 
4 PRFAVCILOXDCNCIUUTOS: scsc.n-cescdsccaesrsecesnessorsrs 130 152 113 165 193 246 294 307 320 363 391 403 
5 Interest and ividends: .........ccis.ceesecnons 250 274 267 325 411 382 344 334 345 383 427 486 
6 Prevent and Shipping ........0..:cteressesceaveeesase 169 221 213 193 240 276 302 296 261 287 351 344 
vi Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......... 31 37 37 44 47 55 77 74 75 82 94 100 
if All other current payments............:::cceecee 216 211 213 244 293 328 289 290 312 332 370 402 
12 Total current payments............:..s000 2,174 | 2,846 | 2,640) 2,870) 3,277 | 4,129 | 4,123 | 4,347 | 4,113 | 4,735 | 5,654 | 5, 613 
Balance on merchandise tradeé.............:c0008 - 430 )- 890 239 3s —" 647 t= “O16 = ATs 588» A45a= 685) 1,467) |= 91947, 
Balance on other transactions... =P A S244 104 228 =" “308 |=" 435° | —— 378" '—" 316 |— 362 }— 350) |= "4721 — 604 
Current Account Balance .............:c:ceeeeee - 607 | -1, 134 393 |}- 601 |- 400 |- 951 |- 8&9 |- 904 |- 807 |-1,035 |-1, 639 |-1,551 
Capital Account: 
Direct investment: 
il Direct investment in Canada ................ PP So teas 61}+ 84/;/+ 200 |+ 270 |+ 319 |+ 346 |+ 288 |+ 306 |+ 406 |+ 403 
2 Direct investment abroad ........... cee = th ese 6 Pomito eeLOai ea ai AWicees 2 b=) § SS 4G DG. TO =e 86 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and de- 
HOG INGULO S aecttea tera scccvnstevnssenn seas ctvsiepessees ee OM Oo 1 eon wel O)b ame oO — OS 
| + 241 ;- ah es 5} + 25)+ 362 |+ 20 
eae ama + eae sit 87 |s 92 |+ 60 |+ eh 4 
4 ING WAIS SUCS trnisdiccistesrcccieieeeAeteccnupeese> +9218 |+ 195 150 | + 105 |+ 210 |+ 404 |+ 315 |+ 322 )+ 299 |+ 127 |+ 601 /+ 714 
5 ROUITOM ONES Nea tressieiavseaon mesa anitiveveeess —eea60 c= sig) — ier OGe|| — 136) 2690 |= B59) | aon els2s(—" 184 =. 1699 = 81335 109 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ................ Feo eee Od tO ANOS mt eels 5 Ont 20) Omi temo! tame Om + anos 
7 IN OWES SUCS terexcstescisscononndsnccissebvovecdrssereeras - 4)- git 3 p= aa Bye le ot ie Se 8 = 37 = Sella ep te 
8 EXE OS Sia a eee ee eee ee + Gece Sey il || Wise We ise 2 Sy ie Re Swe ene sale e8 
ee ee bm |- 1's |o eae | a |e caonl= ben |= carter [+ “tele es |<" 48 |-2 
a ee cuss yee sseapes  haes 4 = + 251 |+ 743 496 |- 134 |/- 694 |- 39 /- 80 |+ 42 ]/- 121 |+ 42 |- 34 |+ 104 
17 Other capital movements .o...eceeceeeeeseeee =— |= 6 i+ Tel 838+ 4oel+ (5S — 45s s283 a Tk ie Tor 03+ aer3s 
| Net Capital Movement.............ccccceeeeeees + 331 |+ 505 385 |- 70 267 |+ 515 |- 158 |+ 244|)+ 277 |+ 425 |+ 856 | +1, 038 
Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers... |+ 276 |+ 629 778 |+ 671 |+ 133 |+ 436 |+1,007 |+ 660 |+ 530 |+ 610 |+ 783 |+ 513 
OE UI sosllee aemablamia sa + 607 | +1, 134 393 pane + 400 |+ 951 It ns | 904 | + an. +1, 035 |+1, 639 jee 
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TABLE UW. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-1957 — Continued 
C. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


1 
NCH Account 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 | 1985 1956 1957 


millions of dollars 
A Current Receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) .............. 626 749 703 701 469 636 727 656 660 7172 818 749 
4 Trave] expenditures Wec.gcccsvescascocsvecescsesevsees 3 7 9 11 FA 8 10 12 13 13 14 18 
5 Interest and dividends ...........:ccsccseseoseeees 7 8 9 9 6 30 29 28 35 41 14 10 
6 Preight andishipping) <c..:...:sscsosssecosarensconsee 107 114 105 89 61 91 105 19 13 97 98 93 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ........ 45 47 52 38 12 14 20 18 19 20 24 40 
ll All other current receipts .........sssseseneee 52 42 44 49 35 42 34 37 36 39 47 45 
12 Total current receipts .0......... cece 840 967 922 897 590 821 925 830 836 982 | 1,015 955 
B Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ............. 138 182 287 300 399 417 350 463 391 406 493 520 
4 Travel Ox PeCnGleures: foc cvcevececoser-corscesssesnaaos 3 9 12 17 19 20 27 31 35 40 46 47 
5 Interest and dividends .............s:ccesscesereeees 54 53 50 55 54 57 56 57 62 75 73 78 
6 Freight and Shipping ..........s000+ : 32 32 34 32 36 43 42 42 39 49 59 68 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......... a 8 7 10 10 10 12 12 13 16 14 15 
11 All other current payments ............ccsseeee 110 50 46 37 48 51 50 92 67 6G! TS 85 
12 Total current payMeNtS ...........sccceeeeee 340 334 436 451 566 598 537 697 607 652 763 813 
Balance on merchandise trade ..........scecs0e +488 +567 +416 +401 + 70 +219 +377 +193 +269 +366 
Balance on other transactions ...........ce00 + 12 +210 + 45 - 46 + 4 xp alt - 60 - 40 =| 36 
Current Account Balance ...............:ccccceseceseee +500 +223 +388 +133 | +229 +330 


D. BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 


See 
7 at ee ig ji re 3 he 

A Current Receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) ............4 269 366 293 300 201 265 293 251 206 254 256 246 
4 TRAVe] OX PeCNGiGULes: cis. cccccoscseccscsecevenvvececces 1 1 1 2 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 § 
5 Interest. and dividends .............ccssecessesceee 4 6 4 4 8 4 7 13 17 21 21 22 
6 Freight and shipping .............s000 : 34 39 34 30 18 23 20 18 18 27 29 2€ 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ........ - 1 2 1 1 3 3 4 4 4 5 é 
11 All other current receipts ..... ee ceeeeseeeee 3 3 4 3 3 3 5 7 7 8 9 £ 
12 Total current receipts ............:.eceseseeeee 309 416 338 340 234 301 331 296 255 318 324 315 

B Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) .............. 129 160 192 187 244 310 185 172 133 211 222 238 
4 Mraveliexpenditures: <2....cs:.cceiacectascertvacecsee 1 3 4 4 5 5 5 6 # 8 8 1) 
5 Interest and dividends ... 1 1 1 1 _ - - - - 1 } 
6 Freight and shipping 6 5 | 5 3 5 5 6 3 3 é 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......... — - 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 } 
9 Official (Contributions <n, .ascerccsasssssecsssvessecs 5 — — - - - 15 18 8 ae 28 3! 
11 All other current payments... 3 5 4 6 4 4 6 10 9 12 13 1) 
12 Total current paymentS ..........cesceeces 145 174 209 205 257 325 217 213 211 258 276 30) 
Balance on merchandise trade .............e:00 +140 +206 +101 +113 - 43 ~ 45 +108 + 79 +23 + 43 + 34 +3" 
Balance on other transactions, excluding B 9 + 29 + 36 + 28 + 22 + 20 + 21 + 21 + 22 + 29 + 39 + 42 +3 
Official contributions .............:0+ gaevesusonsiteds = — - - - - 15 - 18 - 8 - 22 - 28 - 3) 

Current Account Balance ..............::ccceesceceee +135 — 23 — 24 +114 + 8 + 44 + 60 + 48 + 
- | hae Se em le 
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TABLE II. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-1957 — Concluded 
E, BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 
b. Account | 1946 1947 1948 | 1950 1951 | 1952 1953 1954 | 1955 1956 | 1957! 
a millions of dollar: > 
( Current Account Balance .0.0...........c.ccccsscsscssccscsscssesssessacescceee +664 | +875 | +615 | +581 |) + 1 | +199 | +502 | +216 | +273 +390 | +300 | +151 
1] .|Capital Account: 
} Direct investment: 
Ip Direct investment in Canada ........:cccccs.csosesecoscsccessereseee + (2/14 POM et ell too giie sO et 15 e45.)l + 75 11 + 68) 4 9g |) + 67 
Direct investment AbrOAd” s..).c.c.2ccseccorscoscccoceeassvcsvacoeneces ROM Rese Onnh ce (om ures Aim. Bel oe. See lec oo hee Ola emn Oty elon 1D 
4 Canadian securities: 
'3a Trade in outstanding bonds and debentures .............. 48 iW 4 16 35 16{ ae MSIE SS Sly - tates eo wl - 
'3b Trade in outstanding common and preference stocks Gata ato Teh OS eee ean 
4 ING MAIS SHOES tt. c,ccchexssssdiacsesustsceeivastetentacsre secs oeseoteereesice - - — - S—agiete note Saletan? al boil 4015 cleqg onl ae Ep 
5 BRE CATE MO MUS Ula cease ct ccccaatsansesyssate davecsecdecapoabecsecsicncePievctsace - 717 | - 42 1 WP ARO) es) Stay aT Es fe) biteee By Gia et Uy fae aus fee |es 2 =e 
| Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues .........c.cccesccecscecssescseeees Peele | Eee Sent One EO Mle oy rie tame 3c eee Sn eee eye | RRP) eee me tet 
7 INO WAASSUES Lol, 0 oh cccrsccccocscessneosscseceeions cco i OR IM ihe Bat — - - - - - — — |- 2 | - 21 - - 
8 RUG EAN THON ES Mey sees se cul Peitccsnnetosansetoncesediticncsisecacssecbe eeeceencs co Mal 234 9 Uatiie oe eal aie Nt bdo acy Ue ae pe | - - =2 2 5 - — - 
} Loans by Government of Canada: 
9 WOES WTAE Sie ass oscon0 bs tail easescesbadstedels socree -540 -423 | - 52 | -120 | - 50 - - - - - - - 
0 Repayment of post-war loans .......ccsccsssssscssecesccsccnesecees Ss = = — — | +14 14 14.) -th05bit 1526) ans - 
it REPAY INEM OL WAN LOANS: <..c.ccerscorectesssecksbscsesssctesves vases + 89 | +104 | + 64 | + 5 | + 51 | + 34 23 50 | + 30 | + 30 | + 30 | + 30 
4 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners. ........ fe |e ee O et aG Qe +11 Gime 25M OO ae 17 tye Ge ea gt ul een gid mp os 20 
8 Change in official holding of sterling (increase, minus) | + 16 | - 1 + 4 + 6 | - 28 rages ONS, pe 5 ea ROC Ym (ee oe alle geen a ieee | > oot 
1 OthencapitaliMOVeEMENts | .......2.c.sc.0eseeseesdtssessecccorecedevoececoee 9) SesHG 5) FOU — 5270s) — SOnie+ 82 — 969 | 4097 al —539- 4607) 4 90 + 23 
a Net Capital Movement ..0............ccccecsesscssssssscsccsscecsecsesscacease -491 | -357 By if! - 87 + 13 — 23 - 16 +129 | + 94 +177 +261 +218 
G [Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers: 
I Official settlements -466 | + 4 | -165 
Private settlements Betas Pee eee oie) eet SPP hy pele) eae 
| |Total financing of current account balance (item C) -581 cea -199 | -502 -216 | -273 | -390 | -300 | -151 
A : i Ik [ee _ 1 


1 Subject to revision. 


TABLE Ill. Current Account Between Canada and All Countries, 1926-1957 


{i a a ie a 


Net balance Net balance 
; : Wartime on current 
Current Current including ands 
Year : Grants and account indicating 
a payments? oe a Mutual Aid net movement 
ea SES of capital 
~ Millions of dollars 7 

1,665 1, 538 + 127 _ tlio 
1,633 1,643 - 10 - - 10 
1, 788 1,820 =n 32 - Sey 
1,646 1,957 = Si! - = sibel 
1, 297 1,634 = EKY - = 330 
972 1, 146 =a 174 - - 174 
808 904 - 96 - - 96 
829 831 - 2 - = 2 
1,020 952 + 68 - + 68 
1,145 1,020 +, 125 - + 125 
1, 430 1,186 + 244 ~ + 244 
1, 593 1,413 + 180 - + 180 
1, 361 1, 261 + 100 - + 100 
1,457 1,331 +0126 - + 126 
1,776 1,627 + 149 _ + 149 
2, 458 1, 967 + 491 - + 491 
3, 376 2, 275 +1, 101 -1,002 + 99 
4,064 2,858 +1, 206 - 618 + 688 
4,557 3, 539 +1, 018 - 960 + 658 
4,456 2,910 +1, 546 - 858 + 688 
3,365 2, 905 + 460 =e OT, + 363 
3,748 3,699 + 49 - + 49 
4,147 3,696 + 451 = + 451 
4,089 3,912 + 177 - + 177 
4,297 4,574 - 277 =) Ot - 334 
5,311 5, 683 = 372 - 145 - 517 
5, 858 5, 494 + 364 = 4200 + 164 
5, 737 5, 934 ee (CME - 246 -— 443 
5, 520 5, 668 - 14 - 284 - 432 
6,072 6, 548 - 476 = | 222 = (698 
6,621 7,830 -1, 209 yy -1, 366 
6,625 7,918 -1, 293 - 107 -1, 400 


* Including Mutual Aid exports. 
| ? Excluding Mutual Aid offsets. 
_ * Subject to revision. 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1955-1957 


A. BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 


Account 


No. hie 


A Current Receipts: 


millions of dollars 


1 Merchandise exports (adjusted)................ 967] 1,098 Paige a, 140 1,051] 1,262] 1,247] 1,277] 1,102] 1,215] 1,308] 1, 284 
3 Gold production available for export ...... 39 39 37 40 Si 40 38 35 39 31 27 50. 
4 TETAVeE] CXPENGIGULES <5. 2co.cs..ncesecescncsenne-nes= 26 66 182 54 26 65 191 55 31 76 197 59 
5 Interest and dividends .........-:sssseeeeseses 26 32 27 15 37 39 25 41 25 37 31 56 
6 Freight and shipping...............:::cccssseeeeeeees 82 100 108 108 102 115 120 120 104 114 113 10 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds.......... 16 25 24 21 28 26 25 42 34 23 
tea All other current receipts ..........:cecseee 717 105 105 104 111 106 91 87 
12 Total current receipts... | 1,233] 1,465] 1,610] 1,542 1,437| 1,621] 1,801] 1,659 
B Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) = O71. |) 150) |) 1563)" 259 1,328) 1,518) 1,350) 1,233 
4 Travel expenditures ............c:cccceseeeeeseceeeee 718 119 156 96 100 142 178 105 
5 Interest and dividends ..............:ceceeeeesees 131 N) 181 
6 Freight and shipping.............: Sei sac seotaesttects 18 108 
q Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......... 21 23 
9 Official contributions! saive-...20.-<2.-seeeeeenenes 5 4 
11 All other current payments ..........::ee-e 134 125 
12 Total current payments .........-...-.: 1,418| 1,628 
Balance on merchandise trade..............:::00+ - 4|- 52|- 
Balance on other transactions,excluding B9}| - 176] -— 107] - 
Official contributions .................-ssesereseereooes - 5| - A= 
Cc Current Account Balance .................::000: .. | — 185] - 163] - 
D Capital Account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada ...............- Fee 89 Fe E50 + 
2 Direct investment abroad .......... oie = dalii=* *pel'D |= 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and de- 
CTT OS gags goer aa siesta eee eee ne 
3b Trade in outstanding common and pref- 
CPENCO BLOCKS) 25 tec: aaracse-s cheese tees + 49| + 56| + 
4 New issues +) 1091045 ec tect 
5 Retirements = 86; = 61/| - 
Foreign securities: 
Trade in outstanding issues ................ + 14) - 6] + 
New issues : - 5 T= 
Retirements + 3 may [i # 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
10 Repayment of post-war loans................ =) || + 10 
11 Repayment of war loans ...........:::20008 + T| + 8] + 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
POPOL QMO LS s. 2248sscesesissetenasenncecavenacdccoptheass + 30} + 39 
16 Change in official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange (increase, minus)....| + 71] - 56] - 
17 Other capital movements ............::cceseeeeee + 1| + 111 - 
E Net Capital Movement................cc:ccsseeseceeee + 185) + 163 


‘ar \e Ke 
q 


S: , / 2 J #0 

Quarterly totals in the account with all countries will not add to annual totals in Table I and Table IA since Mutual Aid to NATO countries is nol 
distributed by quarters. : 
For other notes applicable to this Table see notes to Table I. 


Note: 


a 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1955-1957 — Continued 


B, BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


{ Account ie 
et I Il IV I 0 | Il IV 
millions of dollars 
Current Receipts: 
| 1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) ................ 580 647 670 701 640 719 733 762 654 725 7194 758 
3} Gold production available for export ...... 39 39 37 40 sti 40 38 35 39 31 PALE 50 
| BATA Vel OXDeNGIUTeS) <c....s.cccticsocessvsesvoreonss 24 58 172 49 24 56 181 48 27 64 184 50 
| 5| Interest and dividends ................c:ccccceeees 13 19 19 27 28 18 16 18 18 19 24 30 
6 relent andshi ppin Gis.c..:s00-s.0eccceseaconsenoose 41 50 55 ST 48 56 60 59 51 58 58 48 
| 7| Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ........ 8 12 14 11 9 12 12 12 9 13 14 il 
11 All other current receipts ...............s.ss000000 61 86 84 87 14 91 90 99 89 85 69 63 
(2 Total current receipts ............csccssecssssees 766 911| 1,051 972 860 992| 1,130] 1,033 887 995| 1,170/ 1,010 
Current Payments: 
| 1| Merchandise imports (adjusted) ................ 123 836 826 898 935; 1,119 937} 1,030 1,000 | 1,084 919 875 
PHMLES VOL CXPCNGItUTES ccc... .ccsasccssarsecnesenseeteos 66 99 122 76 15 104 132 80 79 112 134 78 
5| Interest and dividends ................cccsesee 104 82 69 133 87 92 103 145 oF 123 112 154 
6 Breigh band SHIPPING .s.......00s.0seccss0-s0nesehooee 52 16 719 80 66 94 95 96 71 98 95 80 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......... 17 17 23 25 22 22 25 25 24 24 26 26 
il All other current payments .........0..cceee 81 81 83 87 89 92 97 92 99 104 96 103 
| 12 Total current payments ....................../ 1,043/ 1,191 1,202; 1,299] 1,274/ 1,523) 1,389] 1,468] 1,370] 1,545] 1,382| 1,316 
( Current Account Balance .................cccccs00 - 277) - 280|)- 151) - 327) - 414} - 531) - 259] - 435] - 483/- 550/ - 212/]- 306 
| 
[ Capital Account: 
Direct investment: 
| 1 Direct investment in Canada ................ tame 49) oe) 953 SO ae 82 +18) +) 100) +) 76) + 152) 4 5+ 110+ 1131 + 105 
| 2 Direct investment abroad .............cc006 = Ts ON 6|- 33] - 57] + Ti=) 16))— 4| - 10;- 12) = 8| - 6 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and de- 
| IDOMCUL OS eset ts cSitacescu si senttenscusovrnnesn See ooy ees a OP Pees espe tii O61 = MiGik— tiie D5 og 
3b Trade in outstanding common and 
| Preference StOCKS ciicvsessssseecsssteasecsse + 35/ + 44] + 8] + Dil te 221) Fe aie 2450 4) + ayia ab Wiens Mf || ae 3 
| 4 INC WelS SUCS a5 .cytenssassvenssssdeesesoveceseastesesuass FOC et meelON tee LO) ae lt te Orul ts 160) +e 166+ 168) +. 237 | + 276 + 124 4 | 77 
| 5! PRO LETO HACN LS Be seesais save ciscvdenscsseur saucers esostv ao 4) COON CLS) eee an Oeil eae ee 2S (= Mn atlii—) | OG. TOs" 4 iq —ros 
Foreign securities: 
6] Trade in outstanding issues nn oe) eh et) she eee Os) els] Sop ee wpe ar igh sis] J0 
| 7 ING WRISS UGS) cnsstscceesececonsecteesstecobseccttrscsstes ene eek cee oa Led ea ae am Sm See 65 
8 BUELL CMON tS src Mendes.) de dsd Recs oct Suse + 2 - - - - - = —|+ Dit ee 1) + 1 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
| BOLCN COTS ie rcerrticee:tcascestar ce eee ds cysts + AD +) 40+ Zito SO le GC) Oy ee 14 75 EI: 3| + u 
| " ee onaingy of en se Ie 6/+ 36] + 29}- 28] - Ce ft SU PT RA ee Syl ee eX) 
Fe Other capital movements ...........ccccccscesseeee + 64) + S56)/- 54) + 85) + 184/+ 74/- 99|/- 56] + 118)+ 79}/- 154}/- 30 
| Net Capital Movement .......csccccsssssesessneeen + 168) + T1)/- 17} + 203| + 270/+ 289) + 118) + 179] + 377/+ 398) + 91] + 172 
; 
i Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers ....| + 109| + 209|+ 168| + 124| + 144/+ 242| + 141| + 256|+ 106/+ 152] + 121|+ 134 
a Se ee eee | ee hd sea hig 151] + 327| + 414| + 531/+ 259| + 435/ + 483|+ 550|+ 212/+ 306 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1955-1957 — Continued 
C. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Account 
ne | I | I 13 Il Iv I ne | I Iv 
A Current Receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) ............. 183 201 199 189 180 199 220 219 163 180 212 194 
4 Travel expenditures ooo... cecessceseesseeseeeee 1 4 5 3 1 5 5 3 2 6 % 3 
5 Interest and dividends ...........cccscseeeeeeeee 3 2 2 34 2 3 3 6 3 2 2 3 
6 Freight and Shipping .........cscececseeeeeeseene 21 24 26 26 24 25 25 24 21 27 23 22, 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ........ 4 6 5 5 4 6 a 7 8 15 ll 6 
11 All other current receipts ........c cece 8 ioe 11 9 11 12 11 13 12 11 il bt 
12 Total current receipts .............ccee 220 248 248 266 22z 250 271 272 209 241 266 239 
B Current Payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) 88 99 111 108 97 149 128 119 114 144 132 130 
4 Travel expenditures ..:.......cccosscscsarsseseonsee 5 11 14 10 6 14 16 10 6 12 18 li 
5 Interest and dividends .........ccscseceeseereee 23 13 18 21 23 13 20 17 25 13 22 18 
6 Freight and Shipping ..........sccsecseeeeneeeee 10 11 14 14 12 16 14 17 15 18 17 18 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......... 3 4 5 4 2 4 4 4 2 4 4 5 
11 All other current payments ............ccceeeees 20 11 18 17 19 20 20 19 23 21 20 21 
12 Total current payments ..............:es0 149 149 180 174 159 216 202 186 185 212 213 203 
Cc Current Account Balance ............sc:eeeeee + 71 + 99 + 68 + 92 + 63 + 34 + 69 + 86 + 24 + 29 + 53 + 36 
D Capital Account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada .............. piel +14 + 15 + 18 + 14 + 39 + 28 nna +220 + 24 + 15 + 16 
2 Direct investment abroad ou... - -| -1 -| -1 ~| +1] =a] + 2) + 1) > 7 
Canadian securities: | 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and de- | 
WORUUE CS meses steagte ores eccsseseacadcczescesvarsesbes - - 4 = + 2 see +o es, seas =| a2, - § +) 2) 
3b Trade in outstanding common and . 
preference StOCKS ......sssesesesecseesesees + 10 ‘Tao. + 9 +793 aa + 16 + 35 + 20 + 27 + 43 + 17 | ae 
4 ING WHSSUCS rec teeccsestiattcsteccssssoeteenmearsts + 9) + 31 + 2{ + 2[ + 3°] -4 40.) 490 mena | ieee api 24 le eee 
5 Retirements seictsiicc.ssstccasscesteocerentesereanes es ae es} - - ark - oy = - 2 =k 4 
Foreign securities: | 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ................ = nid = C3 ia 2 at - asp) Saeah nal = 9 ar 1) 
u ING WASSUCS actnancsscseascns ccdesnanapersbracsanrasen oS = 7} - - = - - - - - = 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
10 Repayment of post-war loans .............. = — = + 15 = — = + 15 = 
11 Repayment of war-loans .........cseseseeee a if tees Saad +8 eT +8 Poa +S ay Us 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
FOTELSMET SW iagsccrskscusscccrswecqelessstencanensteeotne + 19 ky + 3 + 4 + 13 + 5 - 14 + 12 ay 
16 Change in official holdings of sterling 
(increase; minus ))ov.v...cccstncnsdcancvucnetensacs foe al Tce Fae - tan = 8) eal ae eit 
17| Other capital movements ..........cscccsseeseeees - 62 + 40 + 68 vn ti + 9 es) + 2 ay =r 
E Net Capital Movement ...............:seseeeseees tele + 39 + 93 + 64 + 50 + 82 + 70 + 97 + 34 
G Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers .... - 14 -138 -161 -156 -113 -116 -139 -183 - 38 
Total financing of current account balance 
(item C) . -n| idl Be i - 9 -a| -m| -6 - 86 cat 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1955-1957 — Concluded 


Account 


D. BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


43 


— 
I I Ill ie IV I II I IV 
millions of dollars my ore 
Rest of the Sterling Area: 
Merchandise €xports: .......0....cc.cscccsssccusesecvee 55 15 61 62 55 63 56 72 
Other, current TeCeipts ......:cc..0<0.cscbeatenessns 16 18 16 19 11 17 13 28 
Motal current receipts. ......ccccccescreecencesees 71 93 17 81 66 80 69 100 
Merchandise imports: (2..4.<c.0.sccsssccsessesse+ed 38 57 65 59 40 70 67 62 
Other current payments ..0.........cssessseseeeee 11 17 10 11 13 17 14 23 
Total current payments. ..............0.s0cs0000 49 714 15 70 53 87 81 85 
Current Account Balance ...................000. + 22 + 19 ae + 11 + 13 = ly - 12 + 15 
Non-Sterling Area Overseas Countries 
MEECNANGISCTEXPOLUS: c.teacsscccc-cssseacececterecosss0 149 269 233 234 230 247 246 260 
Otherrcurrent recelptsiy....J.escyssi¢-cnceetescsseess 27 59 46 60 45 58 50 50 
Mota l’current TEOCCIPES -.....5..cte.csecessecoarone 176 328 279 294 275 305 296 310 
Merchandise: imports ....5<....cccsscessecoeseaceasee 122 217 221 219 174 220 232 225 
Other current payments ...........cccccsssscssseeees 55 69 86 81 82 85 88 80 
Total current payments ..0......ccceeeeeee 177 286 307 300 256 305 320 305 
Current Account Balance ....................00. => a + 42 — 28 - 6 +19 - - 24 + 5 
Current Account Balance with above Areas + 21 + 61 - 26 + 5 + 32 = iy - 36 + 20 
Capital Account: 
Direct investment: 
Direct investment in Canada ...0......... ea als + 28 Sle yr + 8 + 29 om 1G) ty 16 
Direct investment abroad oo... ws =) il = = 1G = 11 Salil Stal - 
Canadian securities: 
Trade in outstanding bonds and de- 
TREE ALLTISS. aa lee ia anon te rE = 4 + 8 +76 + 10 eet eo + 5 a 
Trade in outstanding common and pref- 
CLENCE StOCKS 8115.0 scssvecrctinests sc susesone + 4 grat Ml eed, 183 na ets) + 15 se BS) + §3 
INEWOISSUCS! Fe o0n I SN EPE Saale + 4 2G) + 4 + 18 ae | 76 apa! an 
HR ECITEMETICS (52s sccceconcasaeseosenoserearsesnaastsacos = - ee, - = il = PP SS me 
Foreign securities: 
Trade in outstanding issues ................ - oan, sf tl £2 = reed fie = 
INE WEISSUCS frase ens scetescecsucstcleunesce fs tevacts - 1 = 2 - me = ati ino eee 
BRECIMCINCNLS MMe oss shsteiztseairverccsien ehcstee 1 - - = = tay! ica = 
Repayment of post-war loans by Govern- 
MENU FO Canada’ s0,.civcta.-sscssivecelcasdessasces - + 13 = + ll = + 11 = Lae 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
foreigners). ..t eee WE OD Wari ien = Baal i Aa mae LES We cate) Mie ae = gees 
Other capital movements ........ceecceeeeeees - 1 + 14 - 6 eS + 16 is lil sad 
Net Capital Movement ...0.00..........cecsseseesseeese: + 14 +65) +28) +68) +16) +62) +30) +19 
Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers...... — 33 -126 = - 13 — 48 - 55 + 6 — 39 
ree ee Scoent balsas See S| | et | a8 | ee 


* Subject to revision. 
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TABLE V. Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends, 1926-1957 
(exclusive of short-term commercial indebtedness and blocked currencies) 


Item 1926 | 1930] 1933 | 1939 | 1945 [eee 1949 | 1950} 1951 1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
billions of dollars 
Canadian Liabilities (Foreign capital invested in 
Canada): 
Directmyestments: VIM, Kee apccacscectesccscerener TEES yc Sle ee PRUE BSS Sh) 2h 4.5 Bye) 6.0 6.8 Mert 8.8 9. 
Government and municipal bonds IX . 1.4 ERE Eset iis Neil 1G 1.8; 2.0 2.1 2.0 oA Zook SE) 2.1 PAE 
Other portfolio investments VIII ........ 905 So 2 S10) 26a eee ee Sul ce, | eaeat 255) and 2D) 3.4 Br 35. 3. 
Income accumulating investment funds . _ - - — - - — _ = — - 0.1 0. 2 0.2 0.; 
Miscellaneous investments VIII .cccccccceceeece| 0.3} 0.3] 0.3] 0.3] 0.3] 0.3] 0.3] 0.3 0.3 0. 4 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.8 0.! 
Total nonresident long-term investment in 
Canadas VATINIX Sata Niner iuomnns 60) 76) 74), 69) 71 45 | &80| 87 9,5 | 10.4 | 11.5 | 12.5 | 13.5 | 15.6] 171 
Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets ie 
abroad 3 2 a OE Que O zal Oss uieOscatmn Gens 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.1 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents ......| ? Gs 3 OF3)|/7 0.37188 0.3) 0245)" 1026 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 0. 4 0.4 0. 
Canadian short-term assets of IBRD and IMF .. - - = - - O23) 03 | 1053 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 0. 2 0.2 0. 
Gtoss Liabilities sce rea Gnd BO tite a) |) ee4ali ots On| OS S90 |e d.c98 ee OG 11.4 | 12.6 | 13,7 | 14.8 | 170 18, 
United States .. SoS ea Ae tildes) Oer40| mG. On Onan mubenl 7.9 8.5 9.5 | 10.3} 11.1 | 12.6 | am 
United Kingdom ........ Seale D2 9) eo. So 296" | 0 Te Sale Lot aekarG.| ect. 1.9 2.0 Qee 2.3 2.5 2.8 3. 
Other countries, IBRD OLD) One: IP ORD 0535 |) Os 4a Oia Os \mO..6 0.8 0.9 1.0 1.0 ere 15: A ba 
Canadian Assets (Canadian capital invested 
abroad): 
Direct investments VII On4ae0. 4 Oras 108i) OS Tale O. 8) p09) | tt0 1.2 Les eo 1.6 nlele 1.9 2. 
Portfolio investments VI O55 10: 8-12 09: |) 0.77} O86 a 0267)) 026.1 0.76 0. 6 0. 8 0.9 0.9 1.0 1.0 1) 
Government of Canada loa _ _ - - Os Tale 1.9) ees On|) 250 1.9 1.9 1.8 ntaie! 1.6 1.6 ie 
Government of Canada subscriptions to IBRD, 
LE Gear Gi NEU. ceeerecitcsicvetenenas srunsesysncioeccdas koe oreend — — - - —- 0. 4 0. 4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0. 
Total Canadian long-term investments abroad.......| 0,9 | 1.3 | 1.3] 1.4] 2.0] 3.6 | 4.0) 4.0 4.1 4.4 4.5 4.6 4.7 4.8 5.! 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and for- 
eign exchange VI a ‘2 Z Z Oxsy LOTR LOU) Wee ne 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.9 iT 
Other Canadian short-term assets abroad ... 2 S > - On _ One OLE 0.1 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.5 0. 
GrossiABsets Lec wera ase LoS eel a OO So Si eal ules. 5.9 6, 6.4 6. 6 6, 9 6.9 1.2 4 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and 
foreign EXChHaNGel acccescs vessusionereesnenyteuncnacess - - - 0.5 Tod 1.0 to2 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.9 ie 
United States? ..... ONT 0.9) (Orso) O98) OFS eOsS aie le hook 1.4 slew 2.0 Deak PSP 259 2. 
United Kingdom’ . Ac 0: FN eORT — OF SOL le ot Pte oR! 1G  & 135 15 135 1.4 1.4 i 
Other countries, IBRD, 0.5 0.5 0.6 0. 4 O05 1.4 133 ios £53 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1. 
Canadian Net International Indebtedness: 
Net) Bata thi Ge Sicccccssetescsecss ce cecexe-eemceeetapstanvogeaers 5.1 | 65 | 6.3) 5.5 | 3.9] 3.7 | 37 | 4.0 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and 
Sorel gn SX CHANCE ie. vciassetecsicth<odanooncrance - - a = Oe | — ert Ite kelO mika) ike On 
United States? ........ 2.8 4.0 3.9 3.6 4.6 5.2 5.3 6.0 
United Kingdom? 2.6 2.8 2.8 PB) 1 0.2 0.2 0.4 
Other countries, IBRD, IFC and IMF ........]-0.3 |-0.3 |-0.4 |-0.1 |-0.1 [7% Th On6: ise: 5 = 


1 Exclusive of Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 
2 Not available. 
5 Not available; net external assets of the Chartered Banks of Canada amounted to $370 million in 1926, $180 million in 1930, and $91 million in 1933. 
4 New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 
5 Preliminary estimate. 


Note: As figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. Roman numerals indicate tables in which further detail: 
pears. | 


General note applicable to all statistics of foreign investments in Canada 


Commonand preference stocks are included at book (equity) values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing companies, bonds and debentures are 
lued at par, liabilities in foreign currencies being converted into Canadian dollars at the original par of exchange. 

Investments in Canadian companies have been classified according to principal activities in Canada. 
a Investments in Canada shownas owned by residents of the United States and the United Kingdom include some investments held for residents of other co. 
ries. 

A dash (—) means ‘‘nil’’ or less than $0.5 million. 

For more detailed treatment see ‘‘Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926-1954’’. 


TABLE VI. Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars’, 1950-1957 ( 


At end of 


\ 
, 


; 
| 
' 
] 
} 


1957 | 


millions of U.S. dollars 


1, 871.4 
1, 899.5 
1,,903.°5 
1, 936. 2 


1,192.2 1, 653. 4 1, 787. 2 1, 845.3 1, 827.2 
1, 255.4 1, 683.0 1,827.7 1, 750.1 1, 863.3 
SEPtemMben yi: sccsanjousecertenessonevacenccnn cere. celsetaneatbsmpaeseasesne 1, 789. 6 1,610. 1 1, 855.6 1, 787.3 1, 898.6 
DCCOMPCR cier-cssrecceracnsnesnetisetenrt yer ter earlier ees sne suas Sousa SiaaT 1, 741.5 1, 778. 6 1, 860. 2 1, 818.5 1,942.6 


1,871.5 
1, 930. 4 
1, 936.7 
1, 900. 8 


1, 923 


1 Gold, United States dollars and short-term securities of the United States Government held by the Exchange Fund Accounts and other Government acco § 
and net holdings of the Bank of Canada. 


a t 
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TABLE VII. Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad!, Selected Year Ends, 1926-1956 
Direct investment in branches Portfolio investments 
subsidiaries and controlled companies in foreign securities Total 
private Government 
Location and year | long-term | of Canada Total 
Railways | Industrial Mining Other Total Total investments] credits 
and and and iene direct Stocks Bonds portfolio abroad 
utilities | commercial | petroleum investment investment 
pe i 
millions of dollars 
t 
‘all Countries: 
_e 397 493 890 36 926 
ae ay. si *) 443 ais se 789 1,232 31 1, 263 
249 289 123 10 6715 511 208 719% 1,390 a 1,421 
239 33% 138 6 720 454 167 621 1,341 107 2,048 
246 414 155 tC 822 426 153 579 1,401 1,816 3,217 
276 553 91 6 926 477 161 638 1,564 2,000 3, 564 
320 723 117 6 1, 166 467 142 609 1,775 1,922 3,697 
326 T71 163 11 Bo2T 6693 161 830 2.101 1, 866 3,967 
402 859 215 9 1,485 690 179 869 2,354 1,778 4,132 
427 944 245 12 1,628 723 203 926 2,554 1,705 4,259 
438 1,002 291 18 1,749 167 226 993 2,742 1,635 4,377 
418 1,119 340 26 1,903 775 223 998 2,901 1,565 4,466 
250 ns 195 445 - 445 
ee atts mien 260 oe hate 459 719 - 719 
211 176 21 4 4128 380 121 5013 913 - 913 
212 214 25 4 455 SLT 92 409 864 - 864 
217 oi2 Bal 5 531 283 83 366 897 _ 897 
247 413 58 3 q21 345 98 443 1,164 - 1,164 
288 549 71 4 912 289 87 376 1, 288 _ 1,288 
293 572 95 8 968 4505 86 536 1,504 _ 1,504 
365 632 123 ie 1, £27. 469 95 564 1,691 - 1,691 
390 695 145 10 1, 240 490 89 579 1,819 — 1,819 
393 719 175 14 1,301 539 89 628 1,929 _ 1,929 
378 817 190 22 1,407 551 84 635 2,042 - 2,042 
es a 7 a 45 52 _ 52 
ae wee 14 ta 45 59 - 59 
= 53 - 6 595 22 al 433 102 - 102 
= 53 _ 1 54 26 27 53 107 561 668 
= 64 - _ 64 26 26 52 116 1,331 1,447 
- 58 - 1 59 21 19 40 99 1, 434 1, 533 
1 43 - - 74 ei 1, 34 108 1,394 1,502 
1 80 - - 81 £7 14 31 112 1,357, 1,469 
1 103 - - 104 16 13 29 133 1,292 1,425 
1 118 - - 119 17 14 31 150 1, 247 1,397 
2 128 - 1 131 29 17 46 177 1,202 1,379 
s) 135 _ z 139 32 16 48 187 1,157 1,344 
iDther Commonwealth 
‘ountries?: 
7 30 17 - 54 iff 15 ae 76 - 716 
7 34 28 - 69 7 12 19 88 _ 88 
8 47 30 - 85 " 11 18 103 _ 103 
6 51 19 - 76 6 8 14 90 - 90 
7 61 20 - 88 6 8 14 102 - 102 
ff 70 a) - 112 6 8 14 126 = 126 
6 713 54 - 133 6 8 14 147 - 147 
4 74 60 - 138 6 7 13 151 - 151 
4 83 72 - 159 a il 28 187 = 187 
8 85 98 - 191 ti 21 28 219 - 219 
ase mae 1404 Ris sich 253" 3934 36 4294 
a es 1694 105 180 2854 4544 31 4854 
on 30 85 = 146° 102 51 1535 299 31 330 
20 36 85 1 142 104 36 140 282 146 428 
21 31 88 2 142 110 33 143 285 485 7170 
23 31 14 2 710 105 36 141 211 566 TTT 
25 39 26 2 92 155 30 185 277 528 805 
25 49 a8 3 110 196 53 249 359 509 868 
30 51 38 2 121 199 63 262 383 486 869 
| me 32 57 40 2 131 210 93 303 434 458 892 
| es Et 39 72 44 3 158 192 99 291 449 433 882 
; SIDS Ae Sb cg devsex(ss Svenev sav eveasi® | 29 De 82) 52 3 166 185 102 287 453 408 861 
1 


_ + Figures exclude investments of insurance companies and banks which are held mainly against liabilities to non-residents, and subscriptions by the 
ernment of Canada to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the International Finance Corporation and the International Monetary Fund, 
lee 9 ce offset by short term assets in Canada of these institutions (Table V). Figures include the equity of non-residents in assets abroad of Canadian 
panies (Table V). 
; Including investments in Newfoundland prior to 1949. 
New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 
Including investments in Other Commonwealth Countries. 
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TABLE VIII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-1956 
Classification by Type of Security and Nature of National Ownership 


A. Owned by all Non-Residents B. Owned by United States 
195 | 1954 1955 | 1956 | 1930 | 1945] 1951] 1953 | 1954] 1955 


millons of dollars 


Long term investments in Canada 


By Type of Assets 


Bonds and debentures: 


Government /and municipal? c.f eccie.ccarstoansndeessscssscenases 1, 706] 1, 662| 2,103) 2,087 | 2,056] 1,868] 2,134]1, 205|1,450)1, 898]1,870 |1,822) 1,639] 1,8 
SEER TEA TER LL ERY Sica core oes eae cov cc auc caeetrenplscans ue Sues camac oe 1,481] 843] 676 619 604 538 504]; 598) 495] 335] 287 274 213 1 
Other e orpora tons wevecesdescseeckeateversvonesceeesvavaceseVereconneetesces 796} 561] 674] 1,080 | 1,162] 1,226] 1,481} 600) 414} 542) 903 981| 1,023} 1,2 
Sub-total 3, 066/3,453| 3,786 | 3,822) 3,632] 4,119|2,403/2,359/2, 775/3, 060 |3.077| 2,875) 3,2 
Capital stock of Canadian companies ............::-:seseeee 2, 856| 3, 194|4, 745] 5,722 | 6,285] 6,938] 8,012]1,832/2, 088|3,477/4, 237 |4,620| 5,028 5,7 
Other Corporation ASSCtS treme ecases-cn-canchagese=scerancyareaayeraan 480| 548] 951] 1,486 | 1,774] 2,090] 2,355] 331] 413] 812)1,316 |1,563)] 1,840} 2,0 
Income accumulating investment funds ................-:s0+ — - - — 102 170 249 - - - - 102 170 2 
Miscellaneous inVeStMents ..........cssesecececesereceesesesseen sarees 295} 284) 328 467° 561 641 821 94] 130) 195] 257%) 302 367 4 
Total investMents .-.........:c.scsccscseecsseseseeeeeseeeeeseeeeeeses 7, 614| 7, 092] 9,477/11, 461 |12, 544/13, 471 |15, 556 | 4, 660 | 4, 990|7,259/8, 870 | 9, 664/10, 280/11,7 
By Nature of National Ownership 
I. Direct Investments (controlled incountry of owner- 
ship): 
Bonds and debentures: 
Shea MM ral WAYS \sevesseguaces2sdccsbdcunscansevecs tess ecssscperavaeeve 52 46 36 36 37 36 36 A2 38 29 29 29 29 
Oller Corp Oratl OMS tesececeserevsscssmcctevcsonesenecsunscnenctersos 357| 281) 346 580 615 718 763| 294) 254} 319] 550 589 676 
SUR Ra ReGen Does canny ou toca apes ss cecunacipagenesavauaserds aivsmanenee 409| 327) 382 616 652 754 799| 336| 292) 348 579 618 705 | 
Capital stock of Canadian COMpanies .......-.-..s::e+10+ 1, 543} 1, 860|3,205| 3,951 | 4,399] 4,938] 5,'729]1,330)1, 613] 2, 750/3, 356 |3,659) 4,022) 4, 
Other corporation’ aSsets? ...0....cccecccesvecvenessccxanesereetee ne 475| 526| 933] 1,436 | 1,713] 2,033} 2,301) 327] 399] 1798/1, 271 |1,510/ 1,789} 1,f 
Total direct investments .............-.-.::::ceeeeeeeee 2,427|2, 713|4,520| 6,003 | 6, 764| 7,725) 8, 829]1,993|2,304|3, 896/5, 206 |5,787| 6,516) 7,: 
| 
II. Government and Municipal Bonds’? ...........--...-.:-00 1, 706|1, 662|2,103| 2,087 | 2,056] 1,868] 2,134]1,205/1,450/1, 898/1, 870 |1,822| 1,639) 1,' 
| 
Ill, Other Portfolio Investments (not controlled in country | 
of ownership): 
Bonds and debentures: | 
Steam railways — Controlled in Canada .............. 1,.427))- 795 ‘637 580 564 499 467| 556| 457) 306) 258 245 184 | 
— controlled in other countries .. 2 2 3) 3 3 3 1 - = = = = - 
Other corporations — controlled in Canada ...... 421} 220; 239 369 415 369 478| 301) 158] 214) 344 383 331 
— controlled in other countries 18 60 89 131 132 139 240 5 2 9 9 9 16 ‘ 
Subbo-tota |... eeeceeeeceeseeseceeenseneceneteee renee ceenensees 1, 868/1,077| 968) 1,083 | 1,114] 1,010] 1,186] 862) 617! 529] 611 637 531 | 
Capital stock of Canadian companies: | 
Companies controlled in Canada ...........:.::ssseeee 1, 2331/1, 249/1,423| 1,624 | 1,753] 1,840] 2,078; 484] 462) 709) 854 930 963] 1,. 
Companies controlled in other countries.............. 80 85} 117 147 133 160 205 18 13 18 27 31 43 
Other corporation assets?: 
Companies controlled in Canada .............::::::seeee 5 16 11 39 45 42 33 4 13 10 38 41 38 | 
Companies controlled in other countries - 6 7 it 16 15 21 - 1 4 re 12 13 
Income accumulating investment funds .................. - - - - 102 170 249 - - - - 102 170 
Total other portfolio investments .....................- 3,186 |2,433|/2,526| 2,904 | 3,163] 3,237] 3, 772]1,368|1,106/1,270/1,537 |1, 753) 1,758 2, 
IV. Miscellaneous Investments: 
Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non- tl 
residents, private investment companies, etc..... 295| 284) 328 467° 561 641 821 94] 130) 195] 257°} 302 367 
SUMMARY | 
Te) Directiinves tments i ..stitevccs-acecucvessszecseceretsvoctsvoraceeaere 2,427 |2, 71314, 520| 6,003 | 6, 764) 7,725) 8, 829]1, 993|2, 304/3,896|5, 206 |5, 787] 6,516) 7,' 
II. Government and municipal] bonds ...........2.:::seseeesees 1,706 ]1,662/2,103| 2,087 | 2,056] 1,868] 2, 134]1, 205/1, 450/1, 898]1, 870 |1, 822; 1,639 1! 
II. Other portfolio investments ............::c:::cssececeseeenseeee 3,186 12, 433 |2,526| 2,904 | 3,163] 3,237] 3, 772]1, 3681, 1061, 270]1, 537 |1, 753] 1,758 2,3 
IV. Miscellaneous investments ............-s:sseeeeeeeeeeeceees 295] 284] 328 467° 561 641 821 94] 130} 195] 257°} 302 367 i 
Total investments ...........-...--cecceesceseeeteeteereeeee 7, 614 |7, co ee 11,461 |12, 544/13, 471 |15, 556|4, 660 |4, 990|7,259/|8, 870 |9, 664/10, 280 11): 
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TABLE VIII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-1956 — Concluded 
Classification by Type of Security and Nature of National Ownership 


C. Owned by United Kingdom 


D. Owned by all Other Countries 


i Long term investments in Canada | ] =" r 
| 
1930 1945 1951 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 1930} 1945 | 1951} 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
| =a i 
millions of dollars 

| By Type of Assets 
onds and debentures: 
}Government and municipal? oo... cccsssssecssssesseseesereeaee 486 157 146 150 144 141 152 15 55 59 67 90 88) 111 
Steam railways 862 316 309 300 298 296 296 21 ay 32 32 32 29 26 
Other corporations 171 116 104 149 153 156 174 25 31 28 28 28 47 72 

Sub-total ........... 1, 519 589 559 599 595 593 622 61 | 118] 119) 127] 150|) 164] 209 
ipital stock of Canadian companies ........cscecscecseseeseeees 942 973 | 1,044] 1, 166] 1, 291 | 1,420] 1,640 82} 133] 224) 319] 374] 490] 635 
HpemcOrporation ASSetS? oo. ./........cesescsesssecseseolenscedecanivedecs 134 103 110 127 154 179 231 15 32 29 43 57 71 88 
|scellaneous investments LEAP at AU en Lar A Wee 85 65 1163 137 157 168 30 69 68 945) 122 rh, 178 
WHOtaTINVEStMents ......,......cccssccscoscesssecvecosnsesaceconseeeoes 2, 766 | 1, 750 | 1,778 | 2,008 | 2,177 | 2,349| 2,661 | 188] 352] 440] 583/ 703] 842 1,110 
| 
| 

By Nature of National Ownership 

|, Direct Investments (controlled in country of owner- 
| ship): 

Bonds and debentures: 

CTL Ig UR CASS BR, ec ae Rey Cc a 10 8 7 7 8 7 q - - _ _ - - = 
Other corporations ... 49 13 13 15 13 10 21 14 14 14 15 13 32 32 
POM LOCAN Goi ce wscastelscvaeats iach ssVssicnedwedveaasasiaess eoseveceae 59 21 20 22 21 17 28 14 14 14 15 13 32 32 
Capital stock of Canadian companies .........cccceeeeee 200 226 369 466 587 689 784 13 21 86 129 153 227 307 
Bier COMrpOration ASSEtS? 5....s.<iacsssasvececesacecseeceresteeseee 133 101 108 124 ish 178 230 15 26 27 41 52 66 84 
| Total direct investments 0.0... cece 392 348 497 612 759 884 | 1, 042 42 61) 127) 185; 218| 325) 423 
| 
, Government and Municipal Bonds? ...............cscc006 486 157 146 150 144 141 152 15 55 59 67 90 88; 111 
|, Other Portfolio Investments (not controlled in coun- 
| try of ownership): 
| Bonds and debentures: 
| Steam railways — controlled in Canada veces: 850 306 299 290 287 286 288 AL 0) 32 32 32 29 26 
| — controlled in other countries .. 2 2 5} 3 3 3 1 - - - - - - - 
| 
| Other corporations — controlled in Canada .......... 116 46 11 12 18 24 22 4 16 14 13 14 14 20 
| — controlled in other countries 6 57 80 122 122 122 131 7 1 = = 1 1 20 

RORR RD EG Ged LPs sans cots vs pasos ens ap cesouseasosldoreueaisoanatoue chases 974 411 393 427 430 435 442 32 49 46 45 47 44 66 
Capital stock of Canadian companies: 
Companies controlled in Canada ..........cccccsccseeereee 685 691 602 617 648 672 182 64 96 Tey Gibs: 175] 205] 240 
Companies controlled in other countries 57 56 63 83 56 59 14 5 16 26 37 46 58 88 
Other corporation assets? : 
| Companies controlled in Canada .......ecceceeeeeeeeee 1 1 1 1 i = 1 = = 3 3 1 
Companies controlled in other countries . ne 1 2 2 - - - 5 2 2 2 2 3 
Total other portfolio investments. ...................... 1,070} 1,130) 1,137] 1,167] 1,299] 101 | 167] 186) 237) 273; 312; 398 
i Miscellaneous Investments: 
_ Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non- 

residents, private investment companies, ete. .... 171 85 65 116 137 157 168 30 69 68 945 122 117 178 
| 
SUMMARY 

392 348 497 612 759 884 | 1,042 42 61| 127} 185] 218) 325) 423 
486 157 146 150 144 141 152 15 55 59 67 90 88 dat 
I Other portfolio investments .....ccscscccssccscsececeesveeseeene 1,717] 1,160} 1,070; 1,130) 1,137) 1, 167) 1, 299 101 167 186 237 273 312 398 
| Miscellaneous investments .....cceccccssccsessssceverceseesesecese 171 85 65 116 137 157 168 30 69 68 94 122 117 178 
Total investments oo... cccecccesectseseeeeseeseesesees 2, 766| 1,750] 1, 778 2 008 | 2,177 | 2,349} 2,661 | 188} 352] 440; 583) 703; 842)1,110 
1 ahs i alk ay = 
_! For division of Government of Canada, provincial and municipal see Table IX. 
2 Includes net assets of unincorporated branches and other long term investments. 
* New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 
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TABLE IX. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-1956 
Classification by Type of Investment 


A. Owned by all! n-Residents B. Owned by United States 
Long term investments in Canada L Sey 
by type of investment 
1930 | 1945 | 1951 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 1930 | 1945 | 1951 1953 1954 1955 1956 
i Filla 
millions of dollars 
Government securities: 
Dominion ..... 682 726 | 1,013 744 659 529 502 440 682 887 608 515 393 34 
Provincial... 592 624 771 930 964 888 | 1,081 517 574 7132 886 914 836 | 1,03 
Municipal ... 432 312 319 413 433 451 551 248 194 279 376 393 410 5] 
SubeCOCAl Gives casecesscscesetecostcncsreracseerecsnove 1,706 | 1,662 | 2,103] 2,087| 2,056) 1,868 | 2,134 1,205 | 1,450 | 1,898 | 1,870} 1,822 | 1,639 | 1,8 
Manufacturing: - 
Vegetable products 208 268 366 424 443 477 521 123 199 277 323 338 365 4( 
Animal products ... 50 61 74 89 97 103 104 44 47 64 718 84 91 { 
PENCILS ©. oe icccecssevecssevecs 49 83 117 115 120 121 128 26 41 61 59 62 65 y 
Wood and paper products 586 455 718 840 939 997 | 1,110 489 383 568 682 174 826 9% 
Tron and products .......... 262 319 530 699 722 894 | 1,084 233 297 492 649 668 769 8 
Non-ferrous metals ... 125 274 463 694 7127 786 896 118 209 367 543 571 619 1 
Non-metallic minerals ............ 24 57 80 111 126 137 162 19 48 60 718 91 87 1 
Chemicals and allied products 122 169 297 366 430 452 496 89 124 227 276 294 304 3: 
Miscellaneous manufactures ............000 33 37 70 93 117 59 65 33 34 57 66 19 53 t 
Sub-total (excluding petroleum re- 

FAMINE) fo aseccsaccsncesttexsrectescstectcetwccecessses 1,459 |1,723 | 2,715 | 3,431) 3,721 | 4,026 | 4,566 | 1,174 1,382 | 2,173 | 2,754 | 2,961 | 3,179 | 3,6! 
Petroleum and natural gas ............ Rrsccvascae 150 157 693 | 1,252] 1,488] 1,854] 2,257 147 149 682 | 1,205] 1,426} 1,717] 2,0 
Other mining and smelting ..........escsceeseeee 311 359 586 823 Osis! Tel2h it, 332 234 280 497 725 867 975 | Tot 
Public utilities: 

RAL LW EY Soe eperceccsnecsecnssestecesteas aeeancveteecssaxees 2,244 11,599] 1,436] 1,424] 1,428] 1,364] 1,425 832 720 656 624 627 y 
Other (excluding pipelines) ...........ss00 634 493 524 559 570 575 629 522 374 439 470 470 4) 
SUD=COLAL occ scccccroccscccesvecesecsssasdoncscvecnssns 2,878 | 2,092 | 1,960 | 1,983/ 1,998) 1,939] 2,054 1,354 | 1,094 | 1,095 | 1,094 | 1,097 9 
Merchandising Risalsencscdundi'scavedatiosranenenasheasocens 190 220 377 493 571 616 691 125 158 260 353 412 | 
Financial institutions ...,........<sscssssssssssceee 543 525 595 7174| 1,014| 1,229] 1,495 251 285 353 482 649 9 
OPHET ENTEEDPISES) <cccccevecsucovesece-esbascenadorscavess 82 70 120 151 154 177 206 16 62 106 130 128 1 
Miscellaneous investments ...........cccseeeee 295 284 328 467 561 641 821 94 130 195 257 302 4 
Total investments .............cerereereerere 7,614 | 7,092 | 9,477 | 11,461 | 12,544 | 13,471 | 15,556 | 4, 660 | 4,990 | 7,259] 8, ma 9,664 | 10,280 | 11, 7 
C. Owned by United Kingdom D. Owned by all Other Countries | 
ses Wi T arts ae era 8 es 
1930 | 1945 | 1951 | 1953 1954 1955 1956 1930 | 1945 lines 1953 | 1954 1955 195 
Government securities: | 
Dominion .... 235 - 70 719 71 67 72 7 44 56 57 7463 69 
Provincial .. 69 45 38 36 38 39 45 6 5 1 8 12 13 | 
Municipal ..... 182 112 38 Sr 35 35 35 2 6 2 2 5 6 | 
Sub-total cicscccccesszesssasscavseressacsesesuncsvasers 486 157 146 150 144 141 152 15 55 59 67 90 88 i 
Manufacturing: | 
Vegetable products 84 66 80 93 96 100 102 1 3 9 8 2 12 | 
Animal products . 5 6 5 5 6 6 ie 1 8 5 6 7 6 
MOXULLES 17 scncsassacsrsaetesnsertse 22 38 52 53 55 54 56 1 4 4 3 3 2 
Wood and paper products 95 64 140 147 151 156 153 2 8 10 ip 14 15 
Iron and products ............ 24 12 28 yi 37 103 152 5 10 10 13 17 22 
Non-ferrous metals ..... 6 64 91 142 146 153 175 1 1 5 9 10 14 
Non-metallic minerals .............. 5 8 20 27 27 33 31 - 1 - 6 8 17 
Chemicals and allied products 32 36 60 Ra 121 132 137 1 9 10 13 15 16 
Miscellaneous manufactures ............0 - 2 12 26 37 4 - 1 1 1 1 2 
Sub-total (excluding petroleum re- < 

GUMS) eile cctsscesseveceetssorcrettonestcccecten 273 296 488 607 676 741 817 12 45 54 70 84 106 1) 
Petroleum and natural gaS w..ssssssssssssssseseee 3 7 7 14 17 30 oe 1 PUN Be 45| 107] aan 
Other mining and smelting ......... weevetgsecseses 72 60 58 59 68 86 117 5 19 31 39 46 60 
Public utilities: 

Railways ....... nsseutuse}euscecsraresesssecasassseeswesece iisehy 806 704 702 699 698 765 60 713 16 
Other (excluding pipelines) ..............000 100 90 56 bye 65 86 97 12 29 29 
Sab-Cotal: iicccceccssserssssecorcseos-sceasoconcxcases 1,452 896 760 159 764 TH 862 72 102 105 

Mer chandisitrg e-..s sercesestsstenesecssssanncoresacone 61 57 102 120 136 145 158 4 5 15 
Financial institutions .0.........csseeceeeeee ieee 243 186 142 167 213 240 286 49 54 100 
Other Enterprises: s.cccevececeocessccsvacssesscecacsenosce 5 6 10 16 22 25 29 1 2 4 
Miscellaneous investments ..........ccecceeeee 171 85 65 116 137 157 168 30 69 68 
Total investments ...............csscesereeseee 2,766 | 1, 750 | 1,778| 2,008) 2,177 | 2349 2,661 188 352 440 


1 New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 
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TABLE X. Foreign Direct Investment? in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-1956 
Classification by Type of Business 


A. Owned by all Non-Residents B. Owned by United States 


Direct investment in Canada I 
by type of business | ie 

1930 1945 Ee | 1958 | 1954 | 1955 1956 | 1930 1945 | 1951 1953 1954 | 1955 1956 
ne : millions of dollars 

nufacturing: 

vegetable PROQUCES Foe. secures tesescves mene cvevistodisssuess 165 200 291 351 373 391 438 94 140 214 261 279 302 343 
Animal ROU CUSI fn. Grlssaussravs cs -vacue Mvevsicsecsostace 42 47 66 YEG 84 91 92 38 44 60 70 76 83 83 
Textiles BR ee ncenress so veee rad secavechartiveevaesceresvi 33 56 86 85 92 98 105 20 28 46 43 47 53 58 
WaouRANIGDADET DIOAUCES -...........0.0ckossesearecesecnee 378 348 564 682 763 812 875 334 316 454 560 642 687 754 
ron GED EOGRCUSS irrsctesabthascscedsctnergesfecosstoceesetiecs 203 277 467 617 638 805 979 199 272 451 591 606 706 818 
Yon-ferrous MOVALS are nvcmae Giese acealerneee wes 116 211 375 541 570 624 726 113 203 362 519 543 585 661 
Yon-metallic HTC TAS tra vecteccs.csbepyysairorecees 20 43 74 99 111 122 136 ligt 39 59 72 82 79 84 
Yhemicals andralied products) cas..z.cesescssevseess 102 144 257 317 411 432 476 86 118 219 266 281 291 327 
tiscellaneous MAMULA CLUES <1 een occscre-sateeseeess 31 33 68 91 114 Do 63 31 31 56 65 17 52 58 


Sub-Total (excluding petroleum refining)... | 1,090 | 1,359 | 2,248 | 2, 860 3,156 | 3,432 | 3,890 932 | 1,191 | 1,921 | 2,447 | 2,633 | 2,838 |3,186 


‘roleum PUNCUINACITE LAS cc. css.teeo ss tecsennosratls 142 138 641 | 1,164 | 1,384 | 1,754 | 2,119 141 138 636 | 1,130 |1,344 | 1,638 |1,953 
er Paining and SMeMING’...............s0sisesecvscercserees 217 240 419 580 671 812 908 191 218 397 561 650 781 857 
jlities (excluding pipelines) ooo... cece 450 375 361 320 319 320 291 423 358 341 298 298 270 222 
| chandising Mispineig tah ocanin Wala Ges elviak ods aNipes ead cE 160 202 361 434 501 538 613 109 147 249 301 348 377 437 
NSCS LANSTICUCIONS:........cosccevccsss sce sovescediestvacees 304 339 378 504 590 705 814 136 198 253 347 396 475 550 
ye BE AECUD EIS CR mr en he nrg scieebssenceratect sasdeveveacats 64 60 112 141 143 164 194 61 54 99 122 118 137 159 
| UNTU  sceR e 2,427 |2,713 | 4,520 | 6,003 ramae 8,829 | 1,993 | 2,304 |3,896 | 5,206 |5, 787 ene 7,364 
1 | 
| C. Owned by United Kingdom D. Owned by all Other Countries 
alle 

| 1930 1945 1951 1989 | 1954 1955 1956 1930 1945 1951 1953 1954 1955 1956 
1 Ae 
liufacturing: 

PEER DL CHDEOCUCES <.....c.cesscessesesserseseetsevzeeceaosevee 71 60 14 86 90 85 88 - - 3 4 4 4 7 
vnimal ROCCO US irs sete ies. Shak diay He lasasiessacess2s 3 3 3 3 4 4 5 1 - 3 4 4 4 4 
‘extiles Pen ete ceaey caps cdhcnsuWS4 Sssnadeasunsuasateae 13 26 38 41 44 45 47 - 2 2 1 1 — = 
‘ood BNGINS DEL DrOUUCtS a..s.s08 c.qse1ensstee- ftw 44 30 109 121 120 124 120 ~ 2 1 1 il 1 1 
lon BG ROLOGUC US Brissy ce ccnscter.cbissvastcssseitindeasvatives 3 a 14 21 23 87 133 1 1 2 5 9 12 28 
‘on-ferrous TL U DES eres osth ess oc esabaoxeyspasrtren cio seek 3 8 10 15 19 27 49 = = 3 7 8 12 16 
jou-metallic PURO LES we ators, co acsrsstaae soci 3 4 15 22 21 26 23 - - - 5 8 17 29 
shemicals and allied products .......ccccccce0000... 15 19 30 42 119 130 135 1 q 8 9 11 Lt 14 
iscellaneous TOS NUPACCUTES ey eee ssc te eet - 2 12 26 37 4 4 - - = = = 1 1 
Sub-Total (excluding petroleum refining)... 155 156 305 377 4771 532 604 3 12 22 36 46 62 100 
foleum and Natural gas ............scssssseeeeesees 1 - 4 9 7 22 56 - - 1 25 33 94) 110 
(or mining and smelting ..00.......ccsssssssssssessees 25 22 18 15 17 27 48 1 4 4 4 4 3 
tities (excluding pipeline) oo... ccseceseceseseee 27 16 16 16 16 33 39 - 1 4 6 5 17 30 
chandising Barcel os a ca ilvcla only séphinienn acibasa 48 51 97 1S 131 139 150 3 4 15 18 22 22 26 
ineial BMS ULL ULLONS tes strc ed ssn ss sceccuaseececs 133 98 48 65 90 108 117 35 43 TT 92 104 122 147 
br BADE LOLS OS Me of ova festa e ne stasbins 3 5 9 15 21 23 28 = 1 4 4 4 4 7 
| 

| “LOE soe ae ae 392 348 497 612 159 884 | 1,042 42 61 127 185 218 325 423 
“Ssh eee Be 


|? Direct investment covers investment in branches, subsidiaries, and controlled companies; the figures are part of the totals in Tables VIII and Ix. 
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TABLE XI. Number of Canadian Concerns Controlled Abroad’, End of 1956 
Classification by Country of Ownership and Type of Business 


—" 


Controlle 
Controlled in United States Controlled in United Kingdom Controlled in Other Countries ous 
Canada 
Type of business Ath ter 4 J 
Subsidiaries | Unincor- Total Subsidiaries| Unincor- Total Subsidiaries | Unincor- Total 
or controlled| porated b or controlled| porated number” |.°8 controlled| porated number number 
companies branches EDs companies | branches companies | branches 
Manufacturing: a ‘| 
Vegetable products wo... eee 131 5 136 50 2 52 8 - 8 19 
Animal products ....... 62 _ 62 5 1 6 4 _ 4 i 
TFextlles uA); force .iset 82 1 83 22 2 24 4 - 4 ll 
Wood and paper products 187 15 202 24 2 26 10 - 10 23 
Iron and products ..... 388 23 411 715 1 716 17 - 17 50 
Non-ferrous metals .... 234 7 241 39 2 41 15 - 15 29 
Non-metallic minerals ............. 62 - 62 21 - 21 6 - 6 8 
Chemicals and allied products ue 281 33 314 49 2 51 13 2 15 38 
Miscellaneous manufactures .......... 89 5 94 9 - 9 4 - 4 10 
Sub-total (excluding petroleum 
refining) | .ccivcsuseswitdhetssserss esse 1,516 89 1, 605 294 12 306 81 2 3] 1, 99 
Petroleum and natural gas oo... 288 64 352 10 2 12 13 - 13 37 
Other mining and smelting.................. 173 35 208 37 1 38 10 1 ll 25 
Utilities: 
Read] WAYS! cscasicaccncecneeaesraneaee once senns 8 4 12 4 - 4 - _ - 1 
Other utilities (excluding pipe- 

TING Sin. Sterne uae ee 80 19 99 33 4 37 41 6 47 18 
Merchandising: yivsavt..<acssdstittstsanaiceacbas 7142 113 855 303 39 342 91 LS 96 1, 29 
Financial: 

Financial institutions except in- | 

SUPACE Macy aceccrreverel sient ess acenctanteee 48 8 56 24 1 25 8 ~ 8 8 

Insurance ... 13 190 203 23 86 109 if 44 51 36 
Real estate os 59 3 62 21 4 25 18 - 18 10 
Other holding companies? ................ 46 9 55 35 2 aH! 33 1 34 12 
Other ‘enterprises 2i:5. bonccucstsstonneiss 441 95 65 
Total, all companies, 1956? ........ 3,414 5, 4 


Total, all companies, 19454 ........ 


1 The book value of all investments in these companies by residents of the country in which control lies is shown as direct investment in preceding | 


2 Excludes non-resident owned investment corporations included with portfolio investments. 
* Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 711; in the U.K. 239; in other countries 46. 
4 Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 210; in the U.K. 58; in other countries 2. 


TABLE XII. Non-Resident Ownership as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries, Selected Year Ends, 1926-1955 


Industry classification 


Percentage of total owned by all non-residents:* 


Manufacturing rice cece acecesrspticee conte tecs cae thricessicsagoptnnnaryaoaavauienyarane topanaeses 
Mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and development ...... 
SEG BIN TALL WEYS) occescachnzcs «sas svoritrnrscekstacse cto cus cyavesareebiarswqusedvpentenn@n\cboscuce. 


Other utilities 


Total of above industries and merchandising? .................0000008 


Percentage of total owned by United States residents:* 


Manufacturing «0.0... 


Mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and development ...... 
SECRID TALL W OTS cs cc2k npc nivarpzanesnacprsncpias constile decreas task gnctunesadcnattectesioks wiiuseins 
COGN ET UCM tes ic; .tacjisy ua desve sass chvcsnerisectccplevedctacteevasvssti'e sasteatarnseaesenasves 


Total of above industries and merchandising? .................00008 


38 
37 
55 
32 


37 


40 
44 
56 
36 


39 


42 
40 
57 
27 


38 


42 
39 
45 
20 


32 


45 
51 
50 
17 


31 


1 For treatment of the petroleum industry see Statistical Note on page 33 of this report. See also Table XV. 
? Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the post-war period. 


46 
54 
38 
17 


32 


38 
49 
17 
15 


nail fr 
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TABLE XM. Estimates of Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1900-1957 
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} Total Non-Resident Investment Percentage of Total Non-Resident Investment 
Year r lias T 
; United United Oth 
t 2 er 
Direc Portfolio t Total Stites Kingdom Countries 
millions of dollars | % % % 
L232 14 85 1 
3,030 Zo 712 5 
Bek share 4, 536 36 60 4 
1, 782 4, 221 6, 003 53 44 3 
2,427 5, 187 7, 614 61 36 3 
2,302 5,013 7, 365 61 36 3 
2,296 4,617 6, 913 60 36 4 
2 the 4,379 7, 092 710 25 5 
2, 826 4, 355 7,181 T2 23 5 
2, 986 4, 205 7,191 72 23 5 
3, 270 4, 239 7, 509 714 22 4 
3, 586 4,377 7, 963 14 22 4 
3,975 4, 689 8, 664 76 20 4 
4,520 4,957 9,477 76 19 5 
5, 218 5, 167 10, 385 17 18 5 
6, 003 5, 458 11, 461 “S| 18 5 
6, 764 5, 780 12,544 17 17 6 
1; 425 5, 746 13,471 76 18 6 
8, 829 6, 7127 15, 556 76 17 UL 
9, 8504 %, al 17, 1004 16 11] 7 
Investment by Residents of the Investment by Residents of the Investment by Residents of 
United States United Kingdom Other Countries 
Direct Portfolio! Total Direct | Portfolio Total Direct Portfolio! Total 
a ; millions of dollars 
168 ae 1, 050 syne 14 
881 S55 2,778 sis 178 
Ske ‘see 1, 630 ats peste 2, 729 ee wed albrgre 
1, 403 1, 793 3, 196 336 2, 301 2, 637 43 127 170 
1,993 2, 667 4, 660 392 2, 374 2, 766 42 146 188 
1, 933 2,559 4,492 376 2,307 2, 683 43 147 190 
1, 881 2,270 4,151 366 2,110 2, 476 49 237 286 
2, 304 2, 686 4,990 348 1, 402 1, 750 61 291 352 
2,428 2, 730 5, 158 335 Tis3o 1, 670 63 290 353 
2,548 2, 653 5, 201 372 1,275 1, 647 66 277 343 
2, 807 2, 760 5, 567 400 1,210 1,610 63 269 332 
3,095 2,811 5, 906 428 1, 289 1,717 63 277 340 
3,426 3,123 6, 549 468 1, 282 1, 750 81 284 365 
3, 896 3, 363 7, 259 497 1, 281 1, 778 127 313 440 
4, 530 3, 467 7, 997 544 1, 342 1, 886 144 358 502 
5, 206 3, 664 8, 870 612 1, 396 2, 008 185 398 583 
5, 787 3, 877 9, 664 159 1, 418 PASM tof 218 485 703 
6,516 3, 764 10, 280 884 1,465 2, 349 325 517 842 
1, 364 4,421 1785 1,042 1, 619 2, 661 423 687 1,110 
8, 2004 4,'7004 12, 9004 1505 0* 1,765 2,915 5004 ed 1.285% 
L 


+ Including miscellaneous investments. 


| 2 Estimated by Dr. Jacob Viner, Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness 1900-1913, (Cambridge 1924). ’ 
| ‘Estimated by Prof. F.A. Knox, Excursus appearing in Canadian-American Industry, Marshall, Southard and Taylor, (New Haven, Toronto 1936). Statistics 
1.926 and subsequent years are official data collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


_ “Provisional estimate subject to revision. 
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TABLE XIV. Non-Resident Control as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries, Selected Year Ends, 1926-1955 


} Industry classification 1926 1930 1939 1948 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
entage of total control by all non-residents :2 

jnufacturing Ppaee Ses Vn lp evichivarc day eos een oe eiaan(s shee aieia gy s pts esesps wenka bis aenseeeusnes sabe 35 36 38 43 48 51 52 54 57 
ning, smelting and petroleum exploration and development 38 47 42 40 53 56 57 59 66 
ie SUS CK iS ce, ae tenn en aan ane ON Se 3 3 3 3 2 2 2 a 2 
SME BERLE MO os Bs en ce ets ess too spusoes coveasineceess 20 29 26 24 20 115 11 el; 10 
‘Total of above industries and merchandising? ...............-csc0000 17 20 21 25 27 27 28 28 30 
-entage of total control by United States residents:! 

Ni HITTERS: ce cpascoi he ee aa Oia My Re ane 30 Si 32 39 42 44 44 45 47 
ning, smelting and petroleum exploration and development 32 42 es a pl = a S 
3 3 
(0b CULSCERES) A CT les OU bed an 20 29 26 24 20 tae 11 10 ) 
Total of above industries and merchandising? ................:0.0.0+-- 15 18 ad 22 24 all 24 24 26 


2 


1 For treatment of the petroleum industry see Statistical Note on page 33 of this report. See also Table XV. 
Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the post-war period. ; ‘ 
* Ratio altered significantly through unusually large reclassification between foreign and Canadian-controlled companies. 
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TABLE XV. Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries, 1954 and 1955? 


Investment Owned in: 


Estimated 


Company classification total 
investment Other 
Countries 
No. 
millions of dollars 
End of 1954? 
Petroleum:* 
1 Wxplorationiand Ge VelopMen hb sats. <. <c.<010.<ckoacoveracqvosscovencpuevomereseoncucocaeatocsts 1,065 383 661 7 } 
2 RUG Livi T0 . -oceeecon cca cectheccaye cots oe eit cor Bape vs esstamen cr undo bees matuasodesraninssescmeraneane 978 405 535 8 f 
SilPe WM erchandis bn getreticacecscettiecssscuatetsseccncssrscecgerss sexe csrece tetyoctvccsaceradccu-esuceseuntins 58 50 8 - 
4 IE EATIS DOLGR UL OM i scores ce ceacers sate abomtnencc ones scaust taakesdsecenagecncudinacusecenteessecve ve strates 214 55 158 1 ’ 
5 unte~ total sree acca stheasvarsenc acer tesnasccacsconscceaceompectetevdarersvautaceauessucecunsiaeduenaes 2,315 893 1, 362 16 ‘ 
Mining: j 
6 Smelting and refining of non-ferrous Native OFES .........ccceeecceeeseeseceneeeee tio 293 313 72 ‘ 
ui QO abt bia ae cee ccc ec nee sta canenge stb ecverssanceuescosensecsesfinteneaeapemeesdeuneschbstevedvanenven 1, 148 457 643 33 ! 
8 Sub-total ..... 1, 863 150 956 105 { 
Other Manufacturing :* 
9 PUlp ANG! PAPEN ease Astosdecevcsssceccsvsscsscerscdcevsctsueansessc tossed sovaevosovecsvorsescaseevecee 1, 433 699 599 130 
10 BRO XELI CSc seainceseussacscnescssanentyactcsvnessntus cts dle decastas as ssvteduvavovassoaneataetiatasaventntces 605 417 70 55 
11 GPS HIG NS ie ccceeratatenc dvips on cecasac ceetatend anc eeaate cAecence cecent eraavelctarebpatiemeonss 654 233 285 121 
12 Transportation equipment n.o.p. .. ee 245 161 47 37 
13 BCC WICAl ADD ALA US +... cteccctcscacdeecacusscvei nove saavs ecctocsashenesccacevsancisansuanageevderetade 402 121 250 22 
14 Agricultural) ma CHINCTY  scsccscavctecese-tapsevssoccesves ene soreusseoardvectcecerscveareeacanenerene 155 100 53 
15| Primary iron and steel ee 390 326 53 9 
16 BG VETA MOS) cosc.sceaspesivesssccssvncaeidsanntovevotsapsesuscssaenetsinaneccesscgustsuerpssebesuvoel ede 330 235 82 12 
17 Automobiles and parts 292 62 228 1 
18 FRU De teres cecscncscsupstetl- n= sunenocacposteebte bts -shunsaisetedeacsabtscassceescmeendess sense ceasascaetess 134 30 94 10 
LOGOUT rear te ae ocoiccnccetackecesi-a- <scvoctecremtcat twos ccsat eeraedapencsncnhenten one -psuanekssRReeeee 3,644 1, 965 1, 328 301 
20 Sub-total .. 8, 284 4, 409 3,089 698 / 
21 Total of above industries .........0.........cccccccceseseeceecceereseseserenceeeeeaeenees 12, 462 6, 052 5, 407 819 y 
End of 1955 | 
Petroleum:* 
22 Exploration and development . bbe 1, 300 396 875 15 
23 Pee fh ris Beeson. cecp eter tasec seks cceth te cocatocans oe toa saptoete oe coos camesiestesvesvteassioetee 1,195 4717 613 13 } 
ZAP Pe METCR NCIS NG a ccp tere caes ceaswvteosctes Tac oan veusscesctretveutccca-coten coset seibenconaacmestereds 56 47 9 - 
25 SL PANS POLS GOD rcnsenesatecovsvse ns svoc avsversvesasadnesveseapuacanevangessuevscpenepntessexenvesaecesae 224 714 149 1 
26 Sabb bOtaD) seesdesesscasaseacsactiacsvssdencasavaiveaossensbeaaathossvstejastuevsnasenexsoeesarscessecones 2,775 994 1, 646 29 1 
Mining: 
27| Smelting and refining of non-ferrous native OFS 00.0... .cceescseseersseseeees 785 338 326 74 
Dail Other, min inert: arses ets tee ee ee ene A ECCS eae ce He oe 1,315 505 741 48 | 
29 Sub-total orc coca nic neciaueaeaene cone , 2, 100 843 1, 067 122 | 
Other Manufacturing:* | 
30 PUA PAN A DON csan cccercoveareseaccasttopenustceseacvacastacascanuncseapacnsvecctéceseuunarasoendse 1, 442 715 589 132 
31 ROXRULIOS: Woy ccicctetoscacusesccescctnnausucsics ovsevsuer oust tansnssveeteneon:susneverenteesavnustrenuetcers 594 473 65 54 
32 CHEMICALS! cacceccsisssscovssvetstacssecostvensstcts asraveazucovacdstceshes tonespsaatatecsviaasduan ciasote 137 260 329 132 
33 PANS POPtaAtiOnequipmMent NsOsPs sesarececsesacecssesrore ros <cssenerecensucaeveavceseravacene 242 139 43 60 
34 Blectical appara Qs” A ncpesecrccsstroscochesrancatvaasesacscrortavvcceasvearkesrantasnerestuscses 411 100 274 26 
35 Agricultural ma Chinen y 509 -de gacns-eo as acceetacenceseacecseuceetesseresocdecetesaersetcenavcuceet 160 102 56 2 { 
Primary iron and steel... { 


iH 
2 


| 
) 


1 The figures in this table are subject to important statistical qualifications which are described in “Canada’s International Investment Position 1! 
1954’’ pages 68 to 70. The corporate classifications of foreign investment used have been altered in some cases from those appearing elsewhere in this repo 
correspond more closely with the classification of estimated total investment. The equity of non-residents in the holding of Consolidated Mining and Sme] 
Company of Canada Limited by Canadian Pacific Railway Company has been included under mining. 


CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS DS. 
TABLE XV. Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries, 1954 and 1955! 
Total Canadian and External Capital , pany Percentage of Capital 
in Companies controlled in: | Percentage of Capital Employed Owned in: Employed Controlled in: 
Sir; re al 
“ Elsewhere : A : Elsewhere | 
United f United United Other United ee 
| Canada States ane Canada States Kingdom Countries Canada States ee " 
oO. 
_ millions of dollars % Ie % % % % Ie 
| 
385 661 19 36 62 1 1 36 62 2 1 
240 107 31 41 55 1 3 25 t2 3 2 
50 8 - 86 14 - — 86 14 - 3 
16 198 - 26 714 - - 7 93 - 4 
691 1,574 50 39 59 - 2 30 68 2 5 
323 392 - 41 44 10 bs) 45 55 - 6 
492 622 34 40 56 3 1 43 54 Suan 
| 815 1, 014 34 40 51 6 3 ww 54 2) 8 
623 648 162 49 42 9 - 44 45 11 Ki 
497 58 50 719 12 9 - 82 10 8 | 10 
163 332 159 36 44 18 2 25 51 24/11 
156 ray 38 66 19 15 _ 64 21 15 | 12 
90 30 62 2a 13 
4 2 56 19 
104 a2 5i{ 65 34 67 14 
| 365 25 - 84 14 2) - 94 6 —- |15 
| 264 47 19 tal 25 4 - 80 14 6/16 
| 15 277 =_ 22 78 - - 5 95 — /|17 
| 9 112 13 22 70 8 - 4 84 9/18 
| 1,748 1,585 311 54 37 8 1 48 43 9; 19 
| 4, 034 3, 447 803 53 37 9 1 49 41 10 | 20 
|B, 540 6, 035 887 49 43 1 1 45 48 7| 21 
| 
| 344 909 47 31 67 1 26 70 4| 22 
| 124 954 117 40 51 1 10 80 10 | 23 
41 9 - 84 16 - - 84 16 — | 24 
| 30 194 = 33 67 ~ - 13 87 — | 25 
545 2, 066 164 36 59 1 4 20 74 6| 26 
| 246 539 - 43 42 9 6 31 69 — | 27 
557 712 46 38 56 4 2 43 54 28 
803 1, 251 46 40 51 6 3 Bs) 60 29 
| 
657 626 159 50 41 9 _ 46 43 11 | 30 
488 57 49 80 ll 9 - 82 10 ce} ||P yal 
174 373 190 35 45 18 2 23 51 26 | 32 
108 44 90 57 18 25 - 45 18 37 | 33 
| 76 279 56 24 67 6 3 18 68 14 | 34 
107 53 - 64 35 1 — 67 33 2S RG 
405 33 - 85 13 2 - 92 8 — | 36 
333 50 2 73 23 3 1 86 13 LUST 
| 13 322 = 20 80 es = 4 96 = | 38 
| 3 122 14 19 ao 8 - 2 88 10 | 39 
SL 1, 780 325 53 37 8 2 47 45 8| 40 
4, 235 3, 739 885 33 37 9 1 48 42 10/ 41 
5, sa] 1, 056 1,095 47 44 al 2 41 51 8| 42 
| 3 Revised, ee MRD 
‘It should be noted that the sub-divisions in this group are corporate and do not reflect the division of operations within individual corporations. 
“Including ‘Other Enterprises’, 
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TABLE XVI. Estimated Book Value, Ownership and Control of Capital Employed in Selected Canadian Industries, 
Selected Year Ends, 1926-1955 


1926 1930 1939 1948 1951 1952 1953’ 1954 1955 
== Bie ei hh 
billions of dollars 
Total Capital Employed:' ? Z 
Manufacturing 351 3.9 3.5 See 3 7.8 8.6 9.3 10. 
Mining ‘and: smelting, y.c.icexcc.ceassceceacccev-steonecvdcccsscatsinisouen sve 0.6 0.8 0.8 aia 1.6 2.0 2.5 2.9. 3. 
Shea mi TallWAy ae cc cosine seccsetsees hasctes enenenesn wesceaan neato dneds 3.5 4.0 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.8 B59 4.1 4, 
OL DOPUGIEIEISS tn terete tec teee, dy antcaaniic tacanetsontanmneessteesees 1.3 leet Zab 2.6 3.8 4.3 eel 5.6 6. 
Merchandising® and construction* .0.0..0.....c ee ceeeeneneeeee Pat Pe) ee | 3.2 4.5 5.1 5.6 6.2 6. 
"Potal of ADOVE <.isc. cuss cricccsenncoonsnccsscestancecndvesesceeronnce secerste 10.6 12.9 11.9 16.0 20.8 23.0 25.7 28.1 30. 
Resident Owned Capital: 
Manu acturlne tcc tance sr catttarscantecssnssenstantscuiedeseraneaeh 1.9 203 2.0 3.3 4.1 4.1 4.5 4.9 5. 
Mining ‘and: smelting: oissceccra:sscescepanzesaesesstacecniacceeraceavancsouee 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.7 0.8 0.9 Wel 1.2 1. 
SOA TAL WAYS Mec crcacerscracsrisscote eter cerenecustutwasv ces tpe'cinecnomacers T26 glee ( 15 1.9 202 2.4 Za5) 2.6 2. 
ObN OR UtUAGLOS tric. sccecr cues Me senec athecs cesee secs s -vasesctoassuap austaveecs 0.9 ayaa 15 Heal Cine! 3.6 4.3 4.4 5. 
Merchandising and construction 1.9 253 1.9 2.9 4.1 4.6 5.0 5.6 6. 
Total Of ADOVE ice ccesccceseecconerasseatecss cosa deecevscuenseansacees 6.7 7.9 7.4 10.9 14.3 15.6 17.4 19.0 20. 
= 
Non-Resident Owned Capital:* 
Mamta ctrl ie gecscesryscs nse coor soak coetek oe viacervactns on sccersraatencoeace ee) 1.6 tes 2.4 3.2 Si 4.1 4.4 4. 
Mining andr Smekine er c.icsfecete, aes eetvanay cucectercnexcveasepes 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.8 1 ea 1.4 Le 2 
SUCAMIFAL WAY) ro how tenscavcuscdeissesidteapcoveasssostivercstwncerecestdsvanes 1.9 2.3 1.9 LS 1.4 1.4 1.4 15 1, 
Other utilities 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.7 0.7 0.8 0.9 0. 
Merchandising 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.6 0. 
Potal! OF ADOVE Hacc sc ccsvescéscvcevantvisencnsertncesswasrecvaneeectsaeadeens 3.9 5.0 4.5 5.1 6.5 7.4 8.3 9.1 9. 
United States Owned Investments:* | 
Ma mulact uring ies. ca. cnns scecgecsscaseiscatso-vocncy tovssavessneterseaevensescts 0.9 hs} de 250 Qe 3.0 3.4 3.6 a 
Mining ‘and sme limes. ose ccys.coceetece-secepcetenackeseereot-cdecunasseasee 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.4 Om 1.0 1.3 1.6 1) 
Steam TaLlways® ..c.coccesescisesnckccsedesducsxcsexacoasacvecosse todaoanerencerts 0.5 0.8 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 0 
Other utilities 0.3 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.6 0.7 0.7 0.8 0) 
Merchandising 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0 
Total of Ab OVE occ. ccscsin css csencks susvese Qedsisevactesovasesentressvaseathe 2.0 3.0 2.6 3.7 4.9 5.6 6.4 7.0 i} 
Total Canadian and External Investment in All Companies 
Controlled Outside of Canada: | 
Manufacturing cixticccc Sesser svacsourarnc ne easter ane sseeterns iat 1.4 133 2.5 Sa5 4.0 4.5 5.0 5! 
Mininecand smelbing, ico sspeyateetscesscscccoses Coen eee 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.8 ptept 1.4 Tey 2 
SUemMMN TAL WAYS iepseercevsstteecestrs ces teseetevccss caourenter can cammerssteaseces 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0, 
Other utilities ... 0.3 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.6 0 
Merchandising 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.6 0 
Wotabot dove Messe bus ccc ua heen 1.8 2.5 2.5 3.9 5.6 6.2 1.1 8.0 9 
Total Canadian and External Investment in Companies 
Controlled in the United States: 
Manufacturing. tamec.ccctscysscesesectctmte ssc ssusvdcesacerse che epecetese ne 
Mining and SmeIGime, 7... 20. iiceccnicctohectecccavacancevssensvettousesesevrs 
Steam railways .... 
Other utilities 
Merchandising 


Total of above 


1 Based largely on reported statistics of capital employed 1926-1939 and estimated from Taxation Statistics and other sources for subsequent years ( 
Statistical Notes pages 68-70 in Canada’s International Investment Position 1926-1954). 

2 For treatment of the petroleum industry see Statistical Note on page33 of this report. See also Table XV. i 

’ Estimates of total capitalemployed in merchandising are founded on less satisfactory data than for other series and must be regarded as illustrating 6! 
relative magnitudes only. 

* Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the post-war period. 

5 For the post-war years the figures shown are in some cases somewhat larger than the corresponding data in preceding tables. ‘‘Other enterprises” t? 
been included with manufacturing, and some funded debt of governments and municipalities relevant to undertakings in ‘‘Other utilities’’ has also been inclu: 


Note: Because of rounding and of possible statistical shortcomings in parts of the series, it should be recognized that some of the amounts of year to |) 
changes, derived from the table as shown, may have only a limited significance and may from time to time be misleading. 
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THE CANADIAN BALANCE 


OF 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 1958 


Summary 


Canada retained an unusually large current 
account deficit in 1958, even though there was a 
sharp contraction in the size of the import balance 
on merchandise account. Net payments for all goods 
and service transactions with other countries 
amounted to $1,085 million for 1958 compared with 
a peak imbalance of $1,424 million in 1957. The 
current deficit remained large as there were net 
payments of $915 million for non-merchandise trans- 
actions, a rise of $70 million over 1957 along with 
the reduced import balance on merchandise account 
of $170 million which compares with $579 million in 
1957 and $728 million in 1956. 


The large excess of current expenditures abroad 
over receipts in 1958 was again financed by heavy 
inflows of capital for long-term investment. Although 
less than in the previous year these continued high 
in comparison with private international capital 
flows in other parts of the world. More of the inflows 
of capital were into bonds issued by public bodies 
than formerly and somewhat less into direct invest- 


ment in foreign-controlled subsidiaries and other 
equity forms, although the latter types of business 
financing were again large and made up over one- 
half of the rise in the value of non-resident invest- 
ment in the yéar when earnings retained in Canada 
are included. 


Total investment in Canada was again in 1958 
at a very high level, although less in total than in 
the previous year. The amount in business forms 
including industrial equipment was down signif- 
icantly, but investment was higher in construction 
for housing and other forms of social capital. Large 
amounts of Canadian savings continued to be 
absorbed in housing and investment in bonds while 
large parts of corporate savings in Canada, of 
course, accrue to non-tesidents. Over-all non- 
resident capital supplemented Canadian savings in 
financing both business and social capital in the 
generally high ratios characteristic of the past few 
years, although these were slightly less than in 
1957. 


STATEMENT 1. Summary of the Balance of Payments between Canada and All Countries, 1953-1958 


Account 


Change 
in 1958 


Merchandise exports (adjusted) 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) 
Balance on merchandise trade 
Other current receipts 
Other current payments 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions ...... 

Current account balance 


Net trade in outstanding Canadian securities .... 
All other capital movements 
Net capital movement 


millions of dollars 


3,929 4,332 4,837 4,909 4,890 - 19 
3, 916 4,543 5, 565 5» 488 5, 060 —428 
13} - 211} - 728| - 579] — 170 +409 

1, 307 1,518 1, 784 1,621 1, 533 — 88 
1,752 2,005 2, 422 2, 466 2,448 - 18 
445 | - 487] - 638 | — 845) - 915 - 70 
432} - 698 | -1,366 | -1,424 | -1,085 +339 
392; + 417] + 583] + 514] + 450 - 64 
128; - 18} + 526; + 665] + 539 -126 
C38 ee LOS es ero 2h hee ees - 8 
ESAS ER EOZOTIMTs MroSnl iter Looe) eye ewlo -141 
432 | + 698} +1,366 | +1,424/ +1,085 -339 


Note: Mutual Aid to NATO countries is not included in either current receipts or payments. 


One effect of the large excess of Canadian 
current expenditures over receipts abroad and the 
accompanying financing of this current imbalance by 
using non-resident sources of capital on a large 
Scale, was the growth in Canada’s international 
indebtedness. This was to raise sharply the total of 
non-resident long-term investments in Canada to 


$19.1 billion from $17.5 billion in 1957, and the 
balance of indebtedness from $11.9 billion to $13.5 
billion. The latter figure, the amount by which 
Canada’s external liabilities exceed foreign assets, 
is now greater than Canada’s gross liabilities as 
recently as 1953. 
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Statistics of foreign investments in Canada and 
Canada’s debtor position in this report reveal a very 
rapid rise in these measures of indebtedness in 
recent years. In relation to earlier periods of cor- 
responding growth in the Canadian economy the 
inflows of capital and increases in indebtedness 
have been very great. But, on the other hand, 
Canada’s production has also risen even more and 
Canada has been relatively less dependent upon 
foreign resources than in other “periods of expansion 
in earlier decades. But the consequences of the 
changes for the balance of payments are relatively 
pronounced. Even though Canadian production has 
Tisen greatly during the past decade there remains 
an import balance on commodity account. Meanwhile 
the existence of such a large balance of indebted- 
ness and the high levels of prosperity have given 
tise to a large current deficit from payments for 
interest and dividends and services. It would take 
an export balance on merchandise account of unprec- 
edented peace time size to offset this deficit on 
non-merchandise account, in contrast to the import 
balances characteristic of the last few years. 


Canada’s contribution to Mutual Aid to NATO 
countries amounted to $142 million in 1958. These 
contributions include shipments of equipment and 
supplies and the provision of training for European 
air crews, and being unilateral, do not affect the net 
current account balance. Credit entries representing 
the provision of goods and services are offset by 
cofresponding payment entries representing the 
contributions. 


Continued High Level of Current Deficits 


The great expansion which has occurred in the 
Canadian economy in the past decade has, of course, 
inevitably had many effects upon the Canadian 
balance of payments. Some of these have been 
clearly showing themselves over an extended period 
of years, while other effects have become prominent 
only more recently. There are other effects which 
may be eventually important which are not yet fully 
discernible. Some effects have been from the chang: 
ing pressures of demand associated with different 
stages in expansion while other effects have been 
more permanent with changing consequences for the 
structure of the economy and the balance of pay- 
ments. The former are among the shorter-term effects 
which have been responsible for wide shifts from 
year to year, particularly in merchandise trade with 
resulting fluctuations in the merchandise balance. 


The substantial changes in Canadian imports 
in recent years have been the biggest influence on 
the changing merchandise balance and have reflect- 
ed changing pressures of demand. During the period 
of maximum expansion imports of commodities were 

_Subject to unusually strong pressures of demand. 
These were greatest in the case of materials and 
_machinery and equipment directly required in Cana- 
dian investment projects, particularly in investment 
by business firms. The pressures were at a peak in 
parts of the years 1956 and 1957 and were followed 
by the substantial decline in imports and import 
balance which occurred in 1958 when pressures 
related to business investment receded. 


At the same time Canadian capacity to produce 
many imported commodities has been built up during 
the years of expansion as well as the capacity of 
export industries. The extent to which new produc- 
tive capacity has displaced imports is, however, 
difficult to measure in periods of rapidly changing 
demands. But the fact that imports remained as high. 
as they did in 1958 suggests an underlying growth 
in them less subject to short-term fluctuations. 


The growing diversification of Canadian com- 
modity exports has been one of the earlier long-run 
effects to be revealed. Many new products have 
entered into Canadian exports while the volume of 
other export staples has been greatly augmented by 
rising capacity. The entire capacity, however, has 
not yet been fully employed because of the reduced 
demands for some exports in 1957-58. Exports, too, 
normaily show short-run fluctuations but offsetting 
changes in different directions, described in the 
notes on,merchandise trade, have tended to moderate 
fluctuations in exports in recent years. 


Among the effects of Canadian expansion which 
have more recently been showing themselves is the 
tise in the amount of income on foreign investments — 
in Canada remitted to other countries. Some parts of - 
these payments are, of course, more variable than 
others and year to year changes have not all been in 
an upward direction. There has, however, been a 
general growth in payments to non-residents of both 
interest and dividends. The recent growth in interest 
payments directly reflects on a deferred basis the 
heavy Canadian borrowing abroad through sales of 
new issues of bonds, and much of the general growth 
over the years in dividends paid to non-residents 
also can be attributed to new investments by non- 
residents in Canadian stocks and in direct invest- 
ments in subsidiaries. But many of the new invest- 
ments of non-resident capital have not yet led to 
large remittances of earnings from Canada. 


Another reflection of the large volume of new — 
investment in Canadian industry, particularly in the — 
form of direct non-resident investment, have been — 
the enlarged payments to non-residents for some 
kinds of business services. Among these which have 
grown rapidly have been payments to head offices 
and affiliated companies. Some of such payments 
arise out of the services required in connection with © 
new investments whereas others result from the | 
payments to parent companies connected with the 
operations of new direct investments. 


Other effects of the balance of payments arise 
from the substantial rises in population and personal — 
incomes which have come about. These played their 
part in maintaining Canadian expenditures abroad on 
many goods and services related to consumption — 
even during the recent recession. The decline in 
many categories of imports in 1958 was moderate 
and in the case of some there continued to be rises, — 
although at a reduced rate, as for example occurred 
in Canadian travel expenditures abroad. 
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Effects of Growth on Deficit from Non-Merchandise 
Transactions 


A highly important result of recent changes in 
the Canadian balance of payments has been the 
continued growth in the large current deficit from 
-non-merchandise transactions between Canada and 
other countries. In 1958 payments for these trans- 
actions exceeded receipts from the same group by 
$915 million, a growth of $70 million over 1957 and 
$277 million greater than in 1956. This deficit has 
tisen each year without interruption since 1952 
following a less regular rise before then. In 1949 
the deficit from the same group of transactions was 
$116 million. An analysis of this eight-fold increase 
in the deficit is presented in statement 7A showing 
the changing sources of the deficit. 


The wide distribution of the origins of the 
increased deficit is clearly shown both as regards 
the nature of the transactions and their geographic 
distribution. Contributing to the larger deficit were 
six of the seven separate groups of transactions 
shown. These were travel expenditures, transfers of 
interest and dividends, freight and shipping, inher- 
itances and migrants’ funds, official contributions, 
and other current transactions including individual 
components of the latter, and in most cases the 
growth in deficit has been substantial. Only in one 
Case was the change in the opposite direction; 
famely, gold production available for export, and 


‘this change was relatively small. 
| 


A little more than one-half of the deficit orig- 
inated in transactions with overseas countries which 
had showed a change from a surplus of $107 million 
in 1949 to a deficit of $309 million in 1958. a net 
tise of $416 million. With the United States there 
was a rise in deficit from $223 million to $606 
Million, or an increase of $383 million. In the 
accounts, both with the United States and with 
overseas countries an enlargement in the deficit 
‘shows up consistently with the single exception of 
gold production already noted. The same is gen- 
erally true with the countries or groups of countries 
making up the overseas countries total. With the 
United Kingdom there was a change of a current 
surplus of $45 million to a deficit of $122 million 
with each account moving in this direction with the 
exception of interest and dividends which in 1958 
included interest received from the United Kingdom 
on the post-war loan. With the Rest of the Sterling 
Area the change was from a surplus of $22 million 
in 1949 to a deficit of $22 million when official 
Contributions to the Colombo Plan countries are 
included in 1958. With the other OFEC countries the 
change has been even greater, a surplus of $18 
million in 1949 changing to a deficit of $175 million 
in 1958. In this case every account contributed 
Significantly to the change, although almost one- 
third of the change arose from Canadian military 
expenditures in the NATO countries on the Continent 
in the recent year. It should be pointed out, however, 
that this change does not include the substantial 
amount of Mutual Aid to these countries since 1949 
Which has mainly taken the form of shipments of 
2quipment. In the case of all other countries a small 


surplus appears in both years, but this was only $10 
million in 1958 compared with $22 million in 1949 
and again the changes were distributed among items. 


The reasons for such widespread changes in the 
direction and impact in this group of transactions 
are no doubt numerous and in many cases unrelated 
to one another. There does, however; seem to he a 
common origin of many cases in the rapid growth of 
Canada in the decade and in the widening commer- 
cial, investment and personal relationships which 
have accompanied this. 


Tne sharp rise in Canadian indebtedness to 
other countries, of course, is closely related to the 
tapid growth of Canada, and cannot be entirely dis- 
associated. This sharp rise has, however, directly 
contributed significant amounts to the rising level 
of net current payments, particularly in the case of 
interest and dividends and some business services. 
And some of the effects of this will likely become 
more accentuated in the future as earnings on for- 
eign capital invested in Canada rise when new 
projects mature. The rise in net liabilities to other 
countries has been from $3.8 million in 1949 to 
$13.5 million in 1958; whereas net payments of 
interest and dividends in the same period have risen 
from $307 million to $420 million. 


Rising personal incomes of Canadians have 
opened up more opportunities for spending on non- 
resident services, and remittances have risen with 
a changing population many of whom have family 
origins outside of Canada. Great changes have 
occurred alsc during the decade in the ability of 
overseas nations to provide services and this 
applies especially in such fields as travel and 
transportation. And the commitments for defence 
which Canada has taken on have also contributed 
to the growth in expenditures overseas. 


The expansion in trade and relations with over- 
seas countries, of course, partly reflects alteration 
in the economic position in Europe since 1949. As 
recovery progressed there the ability of that part of 
the world to provide goods and services improved 
and in some areas of activity such as shipping 
increased difficulties for Canadian operators have 
led to the withdrawal of Canadian services. 


The marked tendency for net payments of 
interest and dividends to lag behind the sharp rise 
of net Canadian indebtedness to other countries has 
already been noted. This lag is a feature of the 
current account with the United States particularly, 
and helps explain why the net payments of interest 
and dividends to the United States have not risen 
more than the sharp rise in indebtedness to that 
country would suggest. 


Various background factors affect the compar- 
ison between 1949 and 1958. For instance it should 
be borne in mind that in 1949 some Canadian restric- 
tions still existed on external expenditures, mainly 
relating co expenditures involving United States 
currency. On the other hand expenditures by the 
United States on defence installations in Canada 
continued to be of significance in 1958 and were a 
notable factor in offsetting a part of the larger 
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deficit from growing Canadian expenditures in the 
United States on many types of services. 


Seasonal Factors in the Current Account 


In the current account there are some seasonal 
factors which work towards influencing the shape of 
the accounts in the different quarters of the year. 
These are more discernible in some items than in 
others with some patterns which usually recur ina 
few items with some regularity. In contrast other 
items fluctuate more erratically and changes in them 
are dominated by special circumstances of a non- 
recurring character, or by other non-seasonal in- 
fluences. The quarterly balances on current account 
consequently usually show the effects of a variety 
of influences, and seasonal patterns in that series 
are less clearly outlined than in some individual 
items. 

The broad features of the pattern which have 
emerged in recent years are for the current deficits 
from all transactions to be outstandingly large in the 
first two quarters of the year and smallest in the 
third quarter with a tendency also for a substantial 
deficit in each fourth quarter. The relative size of 
the latter deficit has been much influenced by the 
strength of underlying pressures in the period as 
well as seasonal factors and in some years the 
largest deficit has occurred in the fourth quarter. 


A major contributing factor is the seasonal 
distribution of Canada’s merchandise trade. In each 
of the first two quarters of the year relatively more 
of the year’s imports normally occur than is the case 
with exports. Consequently in a period such as the 
past four years when the value of merchandise 
imports is well in excess of the value of exports, 
these tendencies have created import balances of 
considerable size in each of the first two quarters 
of the year. In contrast in the third and fourth 
quarters there are tendencies for more concentra- 
tions of exports, while imports are more evenly 
distributed in these quarters. Thus export balances 
or smaller import balances are more likely to occur 
in the last half of the year, depending, of course, 
upon the relative sizes of exports and imports In 
the case of exports in the third quarter the tendency 
for a higher level than average is a development of 
recent years, with the changing composition of 
export trade. Likewise in recent years the conceu- 
tration of exports in the final quarter has been less 
pronounced than was generally the case earlier. 
Among changes in exports influencing this altering 
pattern have been the rise of new and growing com- 
modities like uranium which have shown little or no 
seasonal configuration, and the fluctuations in iron 
ore which are heavily concentrated between May and 
November when transportation is most satisfactory. 
Meanwhile the movement of wheat has been rel- 
atively less important, with less tendency to be 
heaviest in the final quarter. 


Along with the above tendencies in merchandise 
trade there is the pattern of the balance from nou- 
merchandise transactions as a group, apart from a 
variable item like official contributions. In two of 
the last three years and in some earlier years as 


well, the largest deficit from these transactions has 
occurred in the fourth quarter and throughout the 
post-war years with a minor exception the smallest 
deficit has been in the third quarter, with surpluses 
in this period in the early post-war years. Deficits 
have also occurred in the first and second quarters 
throughout the post-war period with only one excep- 
tion, but the relative size of these has not been 
consistent. In 1958 the second largest deficit 
occurred in the second quarter, but in 1956 the 
second largest was in the first quarter and in 1955 
and in1957 the fourth quarter occupied this position. 


The above pattern has been the result of a great 
variety of circumstances affecting the diversity 
of transactions covered. But prominent among the 
reasons for this result are the sharp quarterly varia- 
tions in the balance from travel expenditures and 
size of the deficit on income account. 


In the case of the travel account there has been 
a surplus of diminishing size in the third quarter, 
with actually a small deficit in the September 
quarter 1958, contrasting with substantial and grow- 
ing deficits in each other quarter. These trends have 
been affected particularly by the continual rise in 
Canadian expenditures abroad. Prior to the removal 
of restrictions which existed on Canadian travel 
expenditures in the earlier post-war years, the | 
pattern was, of course, quite different. 


On income account the outstanding feature of | 
the balances is the substantial and growing size of — 
the consistent deficits. There is a considerable 
variation in the deficits from one quarter to another | 
and this often has significant effects upon the 
current account balances. While there is regularity | 
in many payments such as in the case of bond 
interest and of dividend payments by public com- | 


/ 
| 


usually overshadowed by the irregularity of the large 
volume of dividend transfers by wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries. As a result there is no well established | 


; 
4 
; 
| 
f 


| 
, 


configuration in the balance of payments on income 
account that can be isolated as a clear seasonal 
pattern. Even the occurrence of the largest deficit 
in the fourth quarter of many years has been affected | 
by some special administrative influences referred 
to below. It should be noted that the seasonal | 
elements in the more regular groups of payments are 
obscured by the irregular effects of sharply rising | 
interest payments resulting from the heavy sales of | 
new issues of Canadian bonds abroad in recent | 
years. The growth in non-resident holdings of | 
Canadian stocks has also acted to blur the quarterly / 
pattern of public company dividends. y 


panies, the recurring quarterly patterns of these are | 


| 
; 
! 


The most irregular quarterly element in the 4 
income account has usually been the wide variations | 
in dividend transfers between related companies. 
These transfers may be made for a variety of cor- 
porate reasons which cnange from time to time and | 
are as much related to internal decisions as to the | 
level of earnings. Also of major importance in 
affecting transfers in the earlier post-war years 
were administrative changes in exchange control 
policies affecting the remittance of earnings. 


a 
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Another important administrative influence on re- 
ceipts and consequently the balance of payments 
has been the irregularity in payment of interest 
which Canada receives on some government loans. 
This contributed substantially to the large deficits 
in the fourth quarters of 1956 and 1957. 


Freight and snipping transactions is an item 
whick shows some distinct seasonal pattern in some 
of its component items. Many of these transactions 
are closely related to the seasonal pattern of inter- 
national commodity movements. But the transporta- 
tion of some commodities is a more important item 
than is that of some other commodities affecting the 
balance of payments. Particularly important is the 
transport involved in the movement of some bulk 
commodities in and out of Canada like iron ore, 
petroleum, coal and grain. On some of these the 
season of navigation is a determining influence. At 
the same time there are other freight and shipping 
items which are not as directly influenced by the 
seasons like payments for time charters. On balance 
the freight and shipping item has generally shown a 
tendency for larger deficits in the second and third 
quarters but these normally have not been large 
enough to have dominant effects upon the size or 
shape of overall current account balances. 


Other items in the current account do not show 
clearly identifiable patterns which can be attributed 
so the seasons. The item covering inheritances and 
nigrants’ funds gives rise to balances of irregular 
size and direction and the item of gold production 
ivailable for export has been frequently affected to 
1 major extent by administrative influences. Miscel- 
aneous current transactions as a group have led to 
leficits each quarter and the trend has been gen- 
rally upward. The quarterly amounts, however, have 
lot shown any discernible seasonal pattern. One 
eason is that a few large non-recurring transactions 
lave influenced the quarterly balances from time to 
ime. And the quarterly distribution of some sub- 
stantial groups of business and personal services is 
whitrary when data on these is only available on an 
imnual basis. 


Quarterly Developments 


_ The broad trends during the year of uncertain 
lusiness conditions, however, with evidences of 
irming tendencies particularly by the last quarter, 
te reflected in the quarterly statements. The 
urrent account deficits, which declined through the 
econd half of 1957 and the first half of 1958, after 
llowance for seasonal factors, increased in the 
hird and fourth quarters of the year, as a result of 
arger gains in the imports of goods and services, 
nd particularly in merchandise imports. By the third 
uarter of 1958 the current deficit was close to the 
®vel of the same quarter of the previous year and 
1 the fourth quarter it was considerably higher than 
1 1957. 


This development was associated with the 
eveloping strength in domestic demands, related 
1 particular to consumer purchases and to invest- 
‘ent in business inventories. The major part of the 
lcrease in consumer expenditures took place in the 


first quarter, and in particular, in the fourth quarter: 
while a heavy liquidation in business inventories 
during the first half of 1958 reversed itself to a 
position of a small net accumulation in the second 
half. Further, the declines in the outlays for new 
plant and equipment showed Signs of moderation 
during the last three quarters of 1958, with the 
expenditure for machinery and equipment rising 
Sharply in the fourth quarter to offset the deepening 
decline in the outlays for non-residential construc- 
tion, 


The downward trend in merchandise imports 
during 1957 levelled off during the first three quar- 
ters of 1958, and was followed by a sharp gain in 
the last quarter. Merchandise exports, on the other 
hand, did not show as clear a trend. On a seasonally 
adjusted basis, commodity exports were below the 
annual level during the first and third quarters and 
higher in the second and fourth quarters. In an 
analysis of merchandise imports by end-use, con- 
Sumer goods was the only group which increased 
in 1958; and within the year, the totals for the third 
and fourth quarters were larger than those for the 
first two quarters. The imports of fuels and lubri- 
cants, industrial materiais and investment goods all 
recorded fairly sizable losses between 1957 and 
1958; but the imports of the second group of com- 
modities rose during the year After being steady 
for the first three quarters, machinery imports 
showed a small upturn in the final quarter. 


A fairly steady quarter-to-quarter rise in the 
deficit from all other current transactions during 
1956 and 1957 was extended to 1958. But with a 
slackening in the rate of increase the trend in 1958 
was less pronounced. While there was some net 
increase in each quarter over the same quarter of the 
preceding year, the greatest change occurred in the 
third quarter, a period when the deficit from ‘‘invis- 
ible transactions’’ is generally moderated by a 
Surplus on travel account. Instead there was a small 
deficit on travel account in that period of 1958 in 
addition to larger deficits from several other 
accounts. 


While the deficit from non-merchandise trans- 
actions was higher in 1958 than in the preceding 
year, the rate of increase slackened noticeably. 
Increases in expenditure on travel and other current 
payments together with a decline in tourist receipts 
and a sharper decline in immigrants’ than in em- 
igrants’ funds and inheritances contributed to 
increasing the deficit, while a larger amount of gold 
production available for export, an increased receipt 
of interest and dividends with the resumption by the 
United Kingdom of interest payments, and a sharper 
fall in freight payments, which accompanied a lower 
level of merchandise imports, worked for a reduction 
in the deficit. 


The tendency to moderation had the effect of 
obscuring in 1958 the general pattern of quarter-to- 
quarter increases in the deficit for the invisible 
account in evidence during 1956 and 1957. After 
taking seasonal variations into «account, freight, 
itheritances and migrants’ funds and the group “‘all 
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STATEMENT 2. Quarterly Current Account Balances between Canada and the Principal Countries 
and Areas, 1956 - 1958 


Country or area 


Wnited Statesic.-...sc.c-r 
United Kingdom............... 
Other sterling area........ 
Other countries? ............ 
All countries .......... 


1 mcludes other OFEC countries. 


other current transactions’’ were characterized by 
mixed trends in the negavive balances during 1958, 
and only the accounts covering income and travel 
showed a semblance of a regular rise during the 
year. Reductions in expenditure by the United States 
Government on defence installations in Canada and 
substantial non-recurring payments on government 
account in the first half of the year contributec to 
the irregularity in the deficit for ‘all other current 
transactions’’. The individual components, however, 
combined to form a peak in the deficit from invisible 
transactions in the third quarter. 


Movements into Canada of capital in the 
long-term forms shown separately in quarterly esti- 
mates of the balance of payments were as usual 
more heavily concentrated in the latter part of the 
year than the current account deficit. During the 
first quarter of the year, when 25 per cent of the 
current deficit was incurred, some 20 per cent of 
the long-term capital movements identifiable quar- 
terly were received, sufficient to finance 83 per cent 
of it compared with 73 per cent in the preceding 
quarter. In the second quarter the current account 
deficit rose, but capital inflows in long-term forms, 
particularly sales to non-residents of new issues of 
Canadian securities, rose even more sharply, and 
amounted to 105 per cent of the deficit for the quar- 
ter. The second quarter saw 31 per cent of the capital 
movement in long-term forms and 30 per cent of the 
current account deficit. During the third quarter the 
current account deficit contracted under seasonal 
influences, while capital inflows in long-term forms 


STATEMENT 3. Foreign Exchange Rates: U.S. Dollar in Canada, 1957 and 1958 
Quotations reported on transactions between banks in the exchange market 
Source: Bank of Canada 


1957 
Noon : 


Quarter 


96. 34 
96. 22 
96. 56 
98.62 
98. 62 


Closing Quotations: 1957, 98.40625: 1958, 96.4375. 


-307 


+ 35 + Ge 
+ 15 + 12 
+ 4 - 67 


-253 


fell less, being equivalent to 118 per cent of the 
current account deficit; 22 per cent of these inflows 
during the year were received in the quarter while 
18 per cent of the current account deficit was 
incurred. In the final quarter of 1958, when the 
current account deficit was again rising, capital 
inflows in long-term forms also rose although less 
rapidly; 27 per cent of both the capital movement 
and the current account deficit for the year occurred, 
In both the fourth quarter and the year as a whole, | 
the capital movement identifiable quarterly in long- 

term forms equalled the current account deficit. 

When account is also taken of the other inflows in 

long-term forms the total for the year exceeded by 
8 per cent the current account deficit. 


The exchange value of the Canadian dollar | 
varied over the year reflecting market prices. The 
price of the United States dollar in Canada fell from 
98.41 cents at the end of 1957 to 96.44 cents at the 
end of 1958. It moved through a high of 99.16 cents — 
in January and a low of 95.75 cents in June, a 
trading range of 3.41 cents which was narrower than 
for any year since 1954. In general the United States © 
dollar tended to decline over the first half of the | 
year. The average noon rates from February to July 
were each lower than for the preceding month. In the 
third quarter the United States dollar strengthened, 
but during the final quarter of the year this tendency 
was reversed, although the noon average for the 
quarter as a whole was somewhat higher. The noon | 
average of 97.06 cents for the year as a whole 
compared with 95.88 cents in 1957. 


Noon 
average 


Canadian cents per unit 
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Bilateral Changes 


The bilateral pattern of the Canadian balance 
of payments used to have fairly distinct features 


which remained characteristic over a long period of 


years. This persistent pattern was one of large 
current account surpluses with overseas countries 
_ from both merchandise and other transactions which 
were traditionally used to settle current deficits 
with the United States from merchandise and other 
transactions. For some years now the current sur- 
pluses with overseas have been much less than 
formerly at a time when the current deficits with the 
United States have been at unprecedentedly high 
levels. The current surplus from transactions with 
overseas countries have been less than formerly due 
to smaller surpluses on merchandise account and 
growing deficits from all other current transactions. 


This changing pattern continued in 1958 as the 
current account surplus with overseas countries 
declined from $144 million in the previous year to 
$49 million, the lowest level in the post-war period. 
| This was the result of the dual effects of reduced 
current receipts and increased current payments 
during the year. The reduced current receipts were 
_in non-merchandise transactions while the gain in 
payments was both for imports and for non-merchan- 
_ dise transactions. 
| 


The groups of countries affected in these 
| changes in transactions with Canada have been 
numerous. In comparison with 1949, Canada’s current 
Credit balances in 1958 were substantially lower 
individually with the United Kingdom and the Rest 
of the Sterling Area and OFEC countries, and with 
all other countries there was a substantial deficit 
from all current transactions compared with a small 
surplus in 1949. 


than merchandise exports to the United States. 


Country or area 


United States................ 
United Kingdom............. 
Other sterling area ...... 
| Other OEEC countries 
| Overseas territories? .. 
| Other countries ............ 
All countries ........ 


-601 | -400 | -951 | -849 
+446 | + 24 | +223 | +388 
+135 |= 23 |- 24) +114 


+185 | +108 | +223 +332 


+ 12/- 43 |+ 12] +179 
+177 |-334 |-517 | +164 


Merchandise exports to overseas countries have 
_ been unusually stable during the three years 1956 to 
| 1958, and in ten years since 1949 have grown less 


Imports from overseas rose slightly in 1958 and have 
doubled in ten years, a somewhat greater proportion- 
ate rise than has occurred in imports from the United 
States in the same decade. 


While receipts from non-merchandise trans- 
actions with overseas countries fell in 1958 there 
has been a comparatively moderate rise in the 
decade. But payments for this group of items with 
overseas have been rising consistently each year, 
and in 1958 were three times the level for 1949, 
a much faster rate of increase than with the United 
States. 


In this period the balance on non-merchandise 
transactions with overseas countries shifted from a 
surplus to a deficit, or a net change of over $400 
million in increased net payments — a little more in 
absolute size that the rise in the deficit with the 
United States from the same group of transactions. 
Contributing to the rising deficit with overseas 
countries have been higher payments on most 
accounts including travel, transportation, interest 
and dividends, military expenditures, personal 
remittances, official contributions, and business 
services. Growing contacts between Canada and 
the United Kingdom and Western Europe, particularly 
in the spheres of personal and business relation- 
ships and defence, have all contributed to this rising 
level of Canadian payments. It should be noted that 
the above analysis and the statistics in statements 
4A and 7A do not include Canadian Mutual Aid to 
NATO countries in the form of military equipment 
and supplies shipped to these countries or the 
provision of air training. This aid not included 
above has fluctuated from a peak of $284 million 
in 1954 to $142 million in 1958. 


The emergence of such a large deficit from 
non-merchandise transactions with overseas meant 
that in 1958 this offset most of the credit balance 
which Canada had from export trade with the over- 
seas world. Consequently, the large current deficit 
with the United States had to be almost entirely 
financed by inflows of capital. 


STATEMENT 4. Summary of Current Account Balances between Canada and the 
| Principal Countries and Areas, 1948-1958 


1948 | 1949 | 1950} 1951 | 1952 | 1953 


Change 
in 1958 


millions of dollars 


-904 | -807 | -1,035 | -1,639 | -1, 568 +434 
+133 +229 }+ 330 |+ 252 ]+ 138 — 30 
+83 |} +44 )/+ 60/+ 48) + 9 + 56 
+173 | + 93 |+ 24 ]+ 11 ee sie 

eet, + 4 
+72) + Oo TR l=" ada 2d -113 
-443 | -432 |- 698 | -1,366 | -1, 424 +339 


' Overseas territories of other OFEC countries. 
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The current deficit with the United States at 
$1,134 million remained exceptionally high being 
only exceeded by the peaks of $1,568 million in 
1957 and $1,639 million in 1956. The change in 
1958 from the previous year was almost entirely 
in the merchandise balance which fell from $947 
million to $528 million. This was mainly the result 
of the sharp contraction in imports of merchandise 
as exports to the United States were only slightly 
less. The chief impact on imports of the reduced 
Canadian demands in 1958 was in commodities for 
which the United States is a leading source of 
supply like steel, pipe, and machinery. In the case 
of exports the total was generally maintained by a 
variety of offsetting changes in commodities sold to 
the United States. New commodities like uranium 
and gas, and others like cattle and farm implements, 
for which demands were unusually strong, mainly 
oftset numerous declines in important minerals and 
forest products of which examples are provided by 
petroleum, iron ore, nickel and newsprint. On non- 
merchandise account with the United States there 
was a somewhat larger reduction in payments than 
in receipts. The deficit from these transactions 
remained much larger than in any year before 1957. 


In the case of Canada’s account with the United 
Kingdom the current surplus was reduced from $138 
million in 1957 to $108 million in 1958. This was 
due te an increase in net payments for non-merchan- 
dise transactions from $91 million tc $122 million as 
the export balance on commodity account was vir- 
tually unchanged at $230 million when adjusted for 
balance of payments purposes, with both exports and 
imports at a higher level. One of the main sources of 
this change was a sharp contraction in transfers of 
immigrants’ funds to Canada and larger payments for 
travel and some non-recurring government payments. 
But in the opposite direction were receipts of 
interest from the United Kingdom on the post-war 
loan of $23 million. (Some comments on changes in 
merchandise trade with the United Kingdom and 
other overseas countries appear in the notes on 
merchandise trade). 


With the Rest of the Sterling Area the current 
surplus went up from $9 million to $65 million as 
government financed exports of wheat to India 
expanded shipments while imports from the area 
were lower. Non-merchandise transactions led to a 
deficit as larger official contributions under the 
Colombo Plan offset smaller net receipts from other 
transactions. 


The current surplus with OFEC countries was 
reduced from $21 million to $13 million in 1958. A 
larger export balance of $188 million was mainly 
offset by expanded net payments of $175 million for 
non-merchandise transactions. 


With all other countries the most outstanding 
change in 1958 was a sharp expansion in the import 
balance on merchandise account as exports fell and 
imports rose. 


The net inflow of capital in all forms from the 
United States in 1958 is estimated at $874 million, 
compared with $1,037 million in 1957. In the most 
recent year it served to finance 77 per cent of the 
current deficit with the United States and 81 per 
cent of the smaller net deficit with all countries. 
These proportions were larger than in 1957 when 66 
per cent of the deficit with the United States and 
73 per cent of the deficit with all countries were 
covered by net capital movements from the United 
States. The proportion of the deficit with the United 
States so covered has risen year by year since 1953 
when it was only 27 per cent. The portion of the 
current account deficit with the United States not 
covered by net capital movements from that country 
fell from $531 million in 1957 to $260 million in 
1958. In the post-war years it has ranged between 
$133 million in 1950 and $1,007 million in 1952. 


For the first time in the post-war period over- 
seas non-sterling area countries taken as a group 
were not a source for the financing of the net 
deficiency in Canada’s accounts with the United 
States. The current account deficit with these 
countries rose sharply from $3 million in 1957 to 
$124 million in 1958, and there was at the same 
time a contraction in the net capital import from 
these countries from $159 million to $44 million. 
Thus, whereas transactions with these countries in 
1957 made available $156 million, in 1958 there 
remained a deficiency of $80 million. The figure for 
1958 is in startling contrast with 1952 when trans- 
actions with these countries provided $521 million 
to Canada. 


On the other hand transactions with the United 
Kingdom and other sterling area countries made 
available, as they have for many years, a sub- 
stantial amount for settlement of the balances of 
accounts with other areas. The current account 
surplus with the sterling area in 1958 was $173 
million, and to this must be added the net capital 
transfers to Canada of $167 million. This total of 
$340 million was used in the settlement of the 
balance of Canada’s transactions with other coun- 
tries. Multilateral settlements from the sterling area. 
in the post-war years have ranged between $622 | 
million in 1948 and $14 million in 1950. (It should 
be pointed out that to some extent the net capital 
movement with the United States is an effect of the 
multilateral settlements with other countries, be- 
cause of the Canadian practice, both official and 
private, of holding available reserves of exchange | 
in United States funds.) a 


. | 


i 
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STATEMENT 4A. Summary of Canada’s Current Transactions with the United States and with 
Overseas Countries, 1949-1958 


Merchandise exports! 


Other current receipts! 


Total current receipts! 


Year 
Z United Overseas United Overseas United Overseas All 
States countries States countries States countries countries 
4 millions of dollars 
ee eee ec cocsaw keene 52 1,468 748 352 2, 269 1,820 4,089 
“te Se eer ee 2,046 1,093 831 270 QS 1,363 4, 240 
PONE SSA siisa's «soe Fok stake, 2, 326 1,624 852 364 Sep 1, 988 5, 166 
SOP EBECSREEC DEE. SES eee eee Coen 2,346 1, 993 928 391 ain age! 2, 384 5,658 
ePID. os oar eskenemee ac. 2,458 1,694 985 354 3,443 2,048 5,491 
Pe Toe thass becoteosenige 2,355 1,574 951 356 3,306 1,930 5, 236 
MERE «5 Riva ows eacsece 2,598 1, 734 1,102 416 3, 700 2, 150 5, 850 
OCeRSGDES GSES aE 2,854 1,983 1,161 466 4,015 2, 449 6, 464 
PREECE 2 eee scavssueucéeaics 2,931 1,978 1,135 486 4, 066 2,464 6,530 
cobadancagodechgn focincebhacenne he 2, 909 1,981 1,096 437 4,005 2,418 6, 423 
Merchandise imports Other current payments! Total current payments! 
United Overseas United Overseas United Overseas All 
States countries States countries States countries countries 


Deere carer en easeecceeeeerevenesees 
Sees rene recenenarecucses ceceesense 
Serco ne ererrerecseeevecevereeesote 
Pee or cererceveccereucccvecessoseve 
Cae ec rene eeserrceerscseceeseseroes 
Pesce reece nsvesesetasssctscureeene 
Pee coer ence eeseneseruvscsvenecere 


OOo steer ee esceeoseeresceoessoseeeee 
Pre en ee ecevececccceressesseseoecees 
OOo eee ere eerereeresseessecerevene 
Fee erereearecernenesceeeneseseneoe 
Pree ee ee eereecevaneresesctenocees 
Pee e emer eee tore ceresessenvaserses 
Hee errr secerececneseteseeessserene 
TPO n eee see ees ererenerossseserecoye 
CRP ee eens concer eraceereseesoceeoe 


POPC ere eecnsvereenanerecvesnseace 


' Excludes Mutual Aid. 


1,899 197 
2, 093 1, 036 
2. 842 1, 255 
2, 817 1,033 
3,046 1, 164 
2, 800 1,116 
3, 283 1, 260 
4,021 1, 544 
3,878 1,610 
3, 437 1,623 


millions of dollars 


Net balance 
merchandise trade 


United Overseas 

States countries 
= 378 +671 
- 47 + 57 
- 516 +369 
- 471 +960 
- 588 +530 
- 445 +458 
- 685 +474 
-1, 167 +439 
- 947 +368 
- 528 +358 


245 
261 
299 
338 
423 
439 
553 
632 
710 
746 


Net balance — all other 
current transactions 


Net balance — current account 


United 
States 


millions of dollars 


-223 
-353 
—435 
-378 
-316 
-362 
-350 
—472 
-621 
-606 


Overseas 
countries 


+107 


United 
States 


Overseas 


countries 


All 
countries 
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Major Components of the Current Account 
Merchandise Trade 


The imbalance of merchandise trade has been a 
major variable in Canada’s current deficit in recent 
years fluctuating from peaks of $728 million and 
$579 million in 1956 and 1957 respectively to $170 
million in 1958. A greater flexibility in imports than 
in exports evident in these three years has been the 
main contributor to such wide shifts in balance. 
Exports have tended to fluctuate irregularly around 
a total level with, however, some wide swings in the 
movements of individual commodities. 


Imports had risen to a peak in 1956 and early 
1957 to be followed by a sharp contraction in the 
second half of 1957. This declining trend continued 
in 1958 but by the final quarter the trend was again 
strongly upward. Changes in annual totals of imports 
were increases of 16 per cent and 22 per cent in 


1955 and 1956 respectively followed by declines of 
1 per cent and 8 per cent in 1957 and 1958. Changes 
in Canadian demands as usual were the primary 
factor influencing the level of Canadian imports. 
Declines in imports in 1958 were sharper than in 
Canadian production as was the case with increases 
in earlier years. 


Only 16 per cent of the current deficit was made 
up by the merchandise import balance compared with 
53 per cent and 41 per cent respectively in 1956 and 
1957. 


As all merchandise figures used in the balance 
of payments statements have been adjusted for that 
purpose they differ from regularly published trade 
statistics which include some movements of goods 
which are not relevant for balance of payments 
purposes and exclude some other transactions 
belonging to these statements, as described at the 
end of the notes on this item. 


STATEMENT 5. Prices, Physical Volume and Terms of Trade of Domestic Exports 
and Imports, 1950-1958 
(1948 = 100) 


Year and quarter 


Volume indexes 


93. 6 109. 2 
103. 5 12257 
114.9 138. 0 
113. 2 151.0 
109.6 141.0 
118. 3 160. 3 
128. 3 190. 0 
129. 8 182.5 
13653 168. 3 
116.8 WZ 
126. 8 200. 3 
137. 6 181.8 
137.9 170. 6 
114. 9 150.9 
136. 2 179. 4 
130. 8 162.7 


138.0 180.0 | 


Note: Indexes indicate movements in unadjusted trade data, 


Imports 


While imports in 1958 were lower than the 
levels during the peak part of the period of maximum 
business expansion in Canaaa, they nevertheless 


remained in exceptionally large volume in compar- 
ison with years before 1956. The volume and value) 
in 1958 exceeded figures for 1955 which were Che 
largest reached up to that time. 


ities 


_ Domestic exports in trade returns. ...... 
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With many commodities the totals imported in 
1958 were not significantly less than in 1957. Ina 


few cases there were increases which were most 


notable for some types of consumer goods including 
such diverse items as fruits and passenger cars. 


Instances of the sharpest declines were chiefly in 
the groups of commodities which had grown most in 
the period of greatest business expansion. The best 
examples of the most flexible items lie in groups 


containing machinery and equipment and industrial 
materials used by industry for investment in the 
establishment and expansion of productive facil- 
Among these commodities are industrial 
machinery, rolling mill products, and pipes and 


_tubes. But while imports of each of these groups 
were significantly lower in 1958 than during peak 
periods in 1956 and 1957, the levels were still well 
above 1955 levels. Imports of coal and petroleum 
products were also lower in 1958 from the values in 
1957 with lower prices accounting for appreciable 
parts of the decline in petroleum. 


The most significant change in sources of 
imports in 1958 was in the total from the United 
States which accounted for the reduced total from 
all countries. Declines in imports of investment 
goods noted above were concentrated in commodities 
mainly procured in the United States and were the 


principal reason for the drop in total goods imported 
from that country. There was also some drop in fuels 
and industrial materials from the United States, 
while imports of goods for consumers were better 
maintained. 


In contrast total imports from the United 
Kingdom and European countries were increased 
slightly with significant rises in some consumer 
goods. Among the most notable rises were auto- 
mobiles from the United Kingdom and Germany and 
aircraft from the United Kingdom. Imports of many 
types of machinery from both sources were main- 
tained or increased. 


Imports from Japan were also higher and imports 
of petroleum from the Middle East rose with a switch 
in purchases from Venezuela and the United States. 
Imports from the rest of the Commonwealth were less 
with reduced purchases of some commodities like 
sugar and rubber. 


Declines in imports which became particularly 
pronounced in the latter part of 1957 continued into 
1958 and the lowest point was reached in the 
summer. But in the latter part of the year a con- 
Siderable rise occurred and by the end of 1958 
imports had regained a good deal of the decline and 
averaged some 10 per cent below the highest points 
reached in 1956 and 1957. 


STATEMENT 6. Adjustments to Merchandise Trade, 1957 and 19538 


Exports 


Imports 


millions of dollars 


millions of dollars 


5D» 623. 4 


5» 192. 3 


| Exports of foreign produce.................. 102. 0 
Total exports ...........ccccccccssessessceces 4, 928. 5 
| Adjustments: Adjustments: 
PUOUPUSEEXDOPUS) -.cccssshassascsconscacsesmsscnse TOUPUS balIMPOLGS mee ceeceacoseececeecssccccsecea a4 
SEEUIETS? CLCCUS ser ect ss feotessacotetcccaceens Settlers” Cllecus tevtic.caccccss-csoseaserece - 418 


Private donations tucks te 
ATONO USN Circe: se <-sossccsaecescteccsccatsecastis 
All other adjustments .0..............cce08. 


Total adjustments ....................0086 


Merchandise exports (adjusted) 
(Table 1, item Al) 


Exports 


The increasing diversity of Canadian exports 


_ was an important factor acting to maintain the total 


in 1958 in the face of declining demands abroad and 
changing competition. The total was generally main- 
tained by strong rises in a few specially situated 
commodities which were sufficient to offset more 


_ general declines in many other commodities. As a 
| Tesult there was only a slightly smaller total of 
exports in 1958 than in 1957 even though sales 
| abroad in many basic industries were less. The 


commodities which showed greatest increases 


Merchandise imports (adjusted) 


INCIVSTUISINIG Sten oees cectecescsstewcrtereconeet 
WATCNOUSING co..c.dsscccoecesecceacessseuesscce 
All other adjustments. ..............00000 


Total adjustments .................00+ 2 


ccccve 


(Table 1, item B1) 


{included uranium, aircraft, cattle and meat, wheat, 
natural gas and farm machinery. Among special 
factors playing a part in some of these situations 
were new production covered by contracts in the 
case of uranium and natural gas, credit financing 
wheat sales to Asia, and contracts for military 
aircraft exported to Belgium and Germany. 


In contrast to these trends there were declines 
in exports of many major export industries including 
pulp and paper and most metals and minerals. While 
new productive capacity has been developed in most 
of these industries in recent years, this capacity 
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was not fully employed in 1958. At the same time 
these exports remained substantial in comparison 
with levels of some years ago. For example, total 
exports of forest products exceeded values before 
1955 and some of the metals and minerals which had 
been exported over longer periods also exceeded 
those earlier levels. And in the case of relatively 
new commodities in Canada’s exports like iron ore 
and petroleum, the values in 1958, although much 
less than in 1957, still exceeded those in any year 
before 1956. 


Only relatively small changes occurred in the 
direction of Canadian exports. Total exports to each 
of the United Kingdom, Europe, and the Rest of the 
Sterling Area were higher. The total to the United 
States was slightly less, while relatively larger 
drops occurred in exports to Latin America and 
Japan, 


With the United Kingdom there were larger sales 
of some major commodities which included wheat, 
barley, canned salmon, and for the first time sub- 
stantial shipments of uranium. But in the opposite 
direction there were notable reductions in exports 
of lumber, iron ore, aluminum, copper and zinc, and 
oilseed cake and meal. 


While some 59 per cent of Canadian exports 
continued to be shipped to the United States, the 
total value to that country was slightly less. Very 
substantial declines occurred in a few commodities 
of which the best examples are iron ore, nickel, and 
petroleum. In addition more moderate declines 
occurred in such major exports as newsprint, asbes- 
tos, aluminum, and some other non-ferrous metals. In 
contrast substantial increases occurred in cattle and 


meat and farm machinery exported, and in contractual 
sales of uranium and natural gas. Lumber sales also 
recovered from the low level of the previous year. 


The total exported to OEEC countries was 
higher because of large shipments of military air- 
craft to Belgium and Germany which, along with 
larger movements to the area of non-ferrous metals, 
offset declines in various other primary commodities, 
Exports of primary commodities to France and Italy 
were also down, but larger shipments occurred to the 
Netherlands, Norway, and Switzerland. 


Specially financed shipments of wheat to India 
and Pakistan played a major part in the rise in 
exports to the Rest of the Sterling Area. Exports to 
Commonwealth countries in the West Indies and to 
New Zealand were less, while there was some 
increase to Australia and to the Union of South 
Africa. 


In the case of other countries the largest 
relative drops occurred in exports to Latin America 
and Japan. With Latin America there had been large 
non-recurring sales of used ships to Panamanian 
addresses and shipments of steel products to Mexico 
in the previous year which reduced totals substan- 
tially, although exports of some primary products 
were higher. A substantial decline also occurred in 
shipments to Japan. While wheat sales to that 
country were higher, there were reduced exports of 
some other primary products and industrial materials. 


During 1958 the direction of changes in total 
exports were mixed. No clear trend was evident as 
monthly totals fluctuated widely with the diversity 
of movements in commodities already noted. 


STATEMENT 7. Major Components of Canada’s Current Account with All Countries, 1951-1958 


Account 


Merchandise exports (adjustedymnaswans.ee es 3,950 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) Ps. 4,097 
Balance on merchandise trade .................... - 147/|+ 489 
Gold production available for export ..............]} + 150/+ 150 
Travelexpenditurest..., eee ee - 6 |- 
Inverest pan didividendSe..ccssevees see - 335/- 268 
relent andyshippin ger secre tis pe eee - 3 I+ 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds .............e00. + 7\- 
All other current transactions........ccccecccccseee - 183/- 140 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions ..| — 370 |- 325 
Current accountibalance 2.36. eee - 517 /+ 164 


3,929 
3,916 


Note: Mutual Aid to NATO countries is not included in either current teceipts or payments. 


| 
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The terms of trade became a little less favour- 
able during 1958, as a result of a decline of about 
% of 1 per cent in the export prices, together with a 
fractional rise in the average of import prices. The 
deterioration in the terms of trade of less than 1 per 
cent in 1958 compared with that of 3 per cent in the 
preceding year. 


The weakening in the domestic export prices 
was spread over the year, with the low level falling 
in the third quarter. Reductions in the prices of wood 
products and paper, non-ferrous metals and products 
were partially offset by advances in the prices of 
agricultural and animal products, iron and steel 
products, non-metallic minerals and products and 
chemicals and fertilizer. Within the year the changes 
in the export prices were uneven for most groups of 
commodities, with a rising tendency indicated only 
in the cases of chemicals and fertilizer and wood 
products and paper. 


ily 


A high first quarter level in the average of the 
import prices accounted for the small rise for 1958. 
A similar pattern of quarterly price changes was 
indicated for rolling mill products, machinery and 
non-metallic minerals and products. In the cases of 
agricultural and animal products and fibres and 
textiles, the import prices declined throughout the 
year. Price increases took place between 1957 and 
1958 in wood products and paper, iron and steel and 
products, non-ferrous metals and products and chem- 
icals and fertilizer; and prices declined for agricul- 
tural and animal products, fibres and textiles, and 
non-metallic minerals and products. 


AS Statistics of merchandise trade generally 
cover movements of goods through customs channels 
there are included some transactions which are 
either not relevant for balance of payments purposes 
such as settlers’ effects or which are covered in 
other items in statements of the balance of payments 


STATEMENT 7A. Non-Merchandise Current Transactions between Canada and Other Countries, 
1949 and 1958 


Net change 


Receipts Payments Net transactions 
1949 1958 1949 | 1958 1949 1958 1949- 1958 
millions of dollars 
_ A.Non-merchandise current transactions with 
the United States: 
Gold production available for export.......... 139 160 _ - +139 +160 seepAal 
MEFAVOUROXDECNOIUTCS ors ccscstcsencoesoneseennconnarcoree 267 309 165 413 +102 -104 -206 
Interest and dividends..........c.0s....0aceronsoonsse 40 98 325 479 mooo teil - 96 
Mreight-andeshipping-<.40:.2:8sclcessues eee ons se 126 206 193 294 eo) — 88 =e 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds................ 18 48 44 104 26 - 56 =) Sh) 
All other current transactions ............00. 158 275 244 412 — 86 IO a Od 
Total and balance on non-merchandise 
PRAGA CULOUS rte tence cr sti chee 748 1,096 971 1,702 =—223 -606 -383 
' B.Non-merchandise current transactions with 
all overseas countries: 
ravelmexpenditure sic ..cccsersleWehieds odeccesseehess 18 40 28 129 = iN) - 89 - 19 
Interest and dividends ...............cccccccoseseeens 43 68 65 107 =o Be) Sy 
nrelght-and shipping van ccrentle een: iver 195 60 166 ans lie! + 29 - 88 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds................ 50 43 15 41 SP Si} oaeee - 33 
Oiicialecontribution S':,.......scuecs6s0ccect-dos _ — 6 50 =" 6 = G0) - 44 
All other current transactions .............0 64 91 71 253 aa =e ~155 
Total and balance on non-merchandise 
TRANS AC LIONS felis Ne cans, meet en ecrwb 352 437 245 746 +107 -309 -416 
_C.Non-merchandise current transactions with 
all countries: 
Gold production available for export.......... 139 160 _ - +139 +160 peal 
BET AV EME XDENGITULOS «...:50:-anassss¢s3-oneoeaoosnoseesvs- 285 349 193 542 + 92 —193 ~285 
POCETESt ANG GividendS, .x.-.ccc.ssteess.<docvessssteovs 83 166 390 586 -307 -420 aLis 
CeUe HANG Shipping: ....seh:.cleecesscatetoenscassdeoos 303 401 253 460 +50) 1.09 -109 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds................ 68 91 59 145 +39 - 54 - 63 
SO iiCialeContri DUtLOMS, ...:erez.var4.saseesser-exsaeespes = = 6 50 3) ~ 50 moe 
All other current transactions oo... 222 366 315 665 = 93 —299 ~206 
Total and balance on non-merchandise 
BEARS A CULON Sie tot net Fan kG ne set os ibadh 1, 100 1,530 1, 216 2,448 -116 -915 -799 
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such as tourist imports. When used in the latter 
statements it is therefore necessary to adjust the 
regularly published statistics of the Trade of Canada 
for this special purpose. The extent of these adjust- 
ments is shown in statement 6. In both 1957 and 
1958 the net deductions from the trade statistics did 
not vary greatly but the effect of the adjustments 
was to reduce significantly the deficit on merchan- 
dise account by $110 million and $93 million respec- 
tively from that shown in statements of the Trade of 
Canada. The nature of some of the adjustments is 
indicated by the headings of items shown in state- 
ment 6. In addition, there were significantly variable 
adjustments included in arriving at the item ‘‘all 
other adjustments’’ covering transactions on defence 
account and purchases of ships and aircraft. 


Gold 


At $160 million in 1958 the item ‘‘gold produc- 
tion available for export’’ was the highest of any 
post-war year except 1950, comparing with $147 
million in 1957. Mine production was higher than in 
the previous year but did not rise as much as this 
series. This series does not exactly coincide with 
the latter measurement of production as it is com- 
puted at a later stage. Excluded are changes in 
stocks such as those held in safe-keeping at the 
Mint for the account of mines and other stocks of 
producers. The item since November 1, 1951 has 
teflected the sale of gold to the Exchange Fund by 
the Mint, a small amount exported in the form of 
concentrates, and sales abroad of commercial gold 
by producers. Also included since April 1956 have 
been relatively small sales, by mines not receiving 
financial assistance from the government, to non- 
residents or residents either for export or safe- 
keeping in Canada. The latter change followed 
removal of the remaining restrictions on the sale of 
gold in Canada or elsewhere announced by the 
Minister of Finance in March 1956. 


Travel Expenditures 


Canadian expenditures on travel outside of 
Canada rose in 1958 while receipts from non- 
resident travellers in Canada fell. This led to net 
payments of $193 million on travel account in 1958 
compared with $162 million in 1957. This deficit 
from this group of transactions has risen in most 
years since 1951 when it first appeared. In 1950 and 
earlier there were net receipts on international 
travel account. 


The increase in Canadian expenditures abroad 
in 1958 was from $525 million in the previous year 
to $542 million. This expansion in expenditures 
abroad in 1958 is a reflection of the high level of 
personal consumption expenditures by Canadians 
which continued to rise in 1958. Broadly based 
increases in incomes in Canada and the provision of 
vacations with pay to more workers have made it 
possible for many more Canadians to travel. The 
growth in income has been going on over an extend- 
ed period. The total of expenditures by Canadians 
on travel abroad for 1958 is more than twice as high 
as in 1950. It is interesting in this connection to 
note that personal expenditures by Canadians on all 
types of services during this same period of eight 
years have also almost doubled and personal auto- 
mobile operating expenditures have risen proportion- 
ately even more. 


In addition to the growth in personal incomes 
which have made more travel possible there have 
been special factors at work in stimulating travel 
outside of Canada. A growing proportion of the 
population has migrated to Canada in the post-war 
period from the United Kingdom and Europe and still 
has personal ties encouraging visits overseas. In- 
creased transportation links with overseas and other 
travel facilities have made for widened inducements 
to travel abroad. Much wider ownership of private 


STATEMENT §8. Travel Expenditures between Canada and Other Countries, 1948 - 1958 


Account with 
United States 


Account with 
overseas countries 


Account with 
all countries 
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automobiles by Canadians has increased the mo- 
bility of the population and automobile visits to the 


United States have risen accordingly. And the op- 
portunity for shopping is an aspect of travel believed 


to be an important attraction for many travellers to 


that country. 


The rise in expenditures abroad was distributed 


between United States and overseas countries. The 
latter increase from $122 million to $129 million was 


more moderate than has been characteristic of recent 
years. Expenditures in the United States at $413 
million were also higher than ever before. 


While overseas travel expenditures in Canada 


| tose from $38 million to $40 million there was a 


decline in receipts from United States travellers 


from $325 million to $309 million. Declines occurred 


in expenditures of visitors by all types of trans- 
portation except plane. There was again a discount 
on United States dollars, although this was less in 
the summer months than in the previous year. Al- 
though less than in 1957 United States expenditures 
on travel in Canada were as high as in 1956, the 
peak year up to then. While decline in expenditures 
in Canada coincided with some recession in United 
States economic activity, it is noteworthy that 
personal incomes in the United States at large were 


telatively maintained and that United States ex- 
_penditures on travel in overseas countries rose ap- 


preciably in 1958. In the case of United States 
travel to Europe the rate of increase in expendi- 
tures was 16%, although expenditures elsewhere 
overseas rose only moderately. The number of 
United States travellers to overseas countries in 
1958 numbered almost 1.4 million persons which 
is less than one-third of the number visiting Canada 
for visits of over 2 days. A large proportion of the 
visitors to Canada reside in industrial States close 
to the border. 


Income Account 


For decades net payments of interest and divi- 
dends have been the leading group of net current 


_ payments with the exception of a few years recently 


when net imports of merchandise were greater. The 
deficit of $420 million on income account in 1958 
constituted almost 46 per cent of the net deficit 
from non-merchandise transactions. While less than 
the $433 million deficit in 1957 which constituted 
51 per cent of the non-merchandise deficit, the 


| underlying factors continued to work in the direction 


of a growing deficit from this source. The smaller 


. deficit in 1958 was mainly due to a rise in receipts 
of some $23 million with the resumption of interest 


onthe post-war loan to the United Kingdom. Re- 
duced dividend transfers of non-resident investors 


_ were largely offset by higher interest payments by 
Canadian debtors to non-resident bond holders. 


Expansion in the Canadian economy which has 
been financed by such massive imports of non- 
resident capital has led to a sharp increase in the 
Canadian balance of indebtedness to other countries. 


Since 1949 this rise has been more than threefold 
from $3.8 billion to over $13.5 billion. The principal 
factor bringing this about has been a rise in foreign 
capital invested in Canada from $8.0 billion in 1949 
to $19.1 billion in 1958 with most of the rise being 
in equity forms of investment. In the same period 
net payments of interest and dividends have risen 
from $307 million to $420 million. While there are a 
number of reasons why these would not fluctuate 
directly in relation to the balance of indebtedness, 
comparison does suggest a substantial lag in the 
tise of remittances of income from foreign invest- 
ments. Part of this lag is doubtless due to the long 
period it takes some investments to reach maturity — 
a state when profits are both earned and withdrawn. 
With some investments early operations do not yield 
the level of profits eventually reached and with 
many investments a considerable share of profits 
continued to be reinvested during periods of ex- 
pansion. The non-resident investments in the petro- 
leum industry provide an example where remittances 
of earnings have been low in relation to the large 
total of capital invested in recent years. 


Payments of interest and dividends shown in 
this item total $586 million, virtually the same total 
as in 1957. This total is made up of interest of $181 
million and uividends of $405 million. Not included 
are earnings retained in Canada of some hundreds 
of millions of dollars, and miscellaneous types of 
income amounting to $88 million, which are a part of 
the item Miscellaneous Current Transactions. In all 
the total earnings of non-residents on capital in- 
vested in Canada appear to have been in excess of 
$1 billion in 1958. 


The interest element in the total has been 
growing rapidly since 1956, rising from $128 mil- 
lion in that year to $154 million in 1957 and $181 
million in 1958. This rise, of course, reflects mainly 
the large volume of Canadian borrowing through 
sale of new Canadian issues in the United States 
and elsewhere abroad. The principal borrowers have 
been provincial and municipal governments, utilities, 
and some industrial corporations. It should be noted 
that a significant lag occurs in interest payments. 
Amounts of interest payments accruing on the more 
recent borrowing have exceeded the payments of 
interest entered in the balance of payments, as in- 
terest payments follow borrowing usually at inter- 
vals of six months. By 1958 interest paid abroad 
exceeded the peak levels of the period from 1930 
to 1932. 


Dividends paid non-resident investors totalling 
$405 million were less than the $433 million paid in 
1957 but exceeded payments in any earlier year. AS 
pointed out elsewhere these transfers have not been 
rising as sharply as investments of equity capital. 
Most of the drop in dividends in 1958 occurred in 
the transfers from direct investments which con- 
stituted more than three-quarters of the total divi- 
dends paid abroad. The rate of decline, some 6 per 
cent in this group, was not very different from that 
in dividends on portfolio investments in public 


companies. 
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STATEMENT 9. Receipts and Payments of Interest and Dividends between Canada and Other 
Countries, 1946-1958 


Account with United States 


Account with United Kingdom 


Year Receipts Payments 


Inter-; Divi- | Inter- | Divi- 
est |dends| est |dends 


COR eee 8 39} 101 
UG DO Were Se cartescs ener 11 39 90 
UO Seca etecteesesecte 15 42 95 
LOD De ecacsteocecteatetres 23 62 96 
LODO N coscstecesseersoene 24 77 | 101 
1G 9s sos eoatc estes tees 15 54 | 108 
TOGOR. ceereseccseecacest 15 63 | 107 
AD SOs. osc cece esees 21 59 | 107 
MDOT cessecevtsteansters 27 68 | 129 
AGS scccrcoccberteteere 24 T4153 


Interest received by residents of Canada rose 
to $63 million in 1958 from $44 million in 1957 with 
the payment of some $23 million by the United 
Kingdom on the post-war loan. This brought the 
total of interest receipts to the highest level since 
1953 when it was the same amount. Receipts of 
dividends fell from $110 million to $103 million, or 
by about the same rate as dividend payments. The 
total decline occurred both in receipts from direct 
investments and from portfolio investments. Changes 
in receipts fromdifferent sources were more irregular 
with higher receipts from the United States being 
partly offset by drops from subsidiaries in the Rest 
of the Sterling Area. 


Not included in the interest and dividend re- 
ceipts are miscellaneous receipts of income which 
in 1958 had risen to $72 million with larger transfers 
of earnings by Canadian financial institutions from 
branches abroad. Miscellaneous income of this kind 
is included in the item Miscellaneous Current Trans- 
actions which is analysed in statement 11. 


Freight and Shipping Transactions 


There was a moderate reduction in the deficit 
from freight and shipping transactions in 1958 to 
$59 million from $70 million in the previous year. 
While less than the peak which occurred in 1957, 
this remained higher than deficits in earlier years 
and contrasts with surpluses in the early post-war 
period when Canada had a _ substantial merchant 
marine at a time when the volume of imports was 
much less than in recent years. 


Receipts 


Inter- | Divi- 
est | dends 


millions of dollars 


Account with all countries 


Payments 
Inter-| Divi- |Inter-| Divi- 
est | dends| est |dends 


33 | -47 13 57 
39 | -48 28 63 
42) -27 54 61 
cS Fe a7 60 85 


Net 
Inter-| Divi- 
dends 


Net 


est 


41] -29 63} 102 
45 | -27 53 94 
59 | -34 54] 106 
57 | -59 38} 104 
61] -68 44} 110 
58 | -43 63} 103 


was that the net change on freight and shipping ac- 
count was small in comparison with the size of the 
reductions in commodity trade balance and a con- 
siderable drop in the deficit with the United States 
was Chiefly offset by smaller net receipts from over- 
seas countries. 


A reduction in payments occurred both on ocean 
shipping account and for inland transportation in the 
United States to the border of coal and other imports. 
Expenditures abroad of Canadian shipping com- 
panies and operators, including the chartering of 
vessels on time charter, were lower, while freight on 
petroleum and other commodities imported by sea 
was higher. 


The reduction in receipts on freight and ship- 
ping account was mostly in lower earnings of Cana- 
dian shipping operators from traffic between foreign 
ports and from receipts from time charters and in 
less inland freight earnings on some commodities 
exported like petroleum. 


Inheritances and Migrants’ Funds 


A larger deficit amounting to $54 million re- 
sulted from these transactions compared with a re- 
vised estimate of $33 million in the previous year. 


A sharper drop in receipts than in payments led to 


this change. 


\ 


4 


The major factor contributing to this result was 
the contraction of more than one-half in the number > 


of immigrants to Canada from the post-war peak of 


some 282,000 in 1957 to 125,000 in 1958. Changes — 
in the countries of origin were quite varied. In the - 


case of immigrants from the United Kingdom only | 


about one-quarter as many came in 1958 while the | 
number from the United States was maintained. — 
Northern Europe was the source of about one-half as 
many as in the previous year while the decline in 


| i 


Although the change in 1958 was influenced by 
trends in merchandise trade which led to the re- 
duced import balance, the drop in payments for 
transportation was chiefly offset by a concurrent 
reduction in receipts on this account. The result 
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STATEMENT 16. Freight and Shipping Transactions between Canada and Other Countries, 1952-1958 


Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
millions of dollars 
Receipts by Canada 
Ocean shipping: 
’ Canadian operated ships: 
GIGSSKCATMINES: ONYCRPOTES, «.....cccsetesvserocossanswes 56 58 61 718 716 69 65 
KOT UTUCTRECC CLUDES  crccctsnscdevav anedshescien paved cvavaxeusctens 13 7 a 9 20 21 9 
Revenues between foreign ports ............cc000s 33 17 18 28 40 38 29 
REL =LO LE ie Moco sense scsi Ws au cavksbtSe wen sceae ee wetsainase 102 82 82 115 136 128 103 
- Expenditures of foreign ships in Canada ........ 43 41 35 45 48 44 43 
Gross shipping receipts ............ccccccccoees 145 123 117 160 184 172 146 
Mrmandutrereht OM CXDOFtS ...,.:-..c.-co-ceeor-oseeveeceneereense 201 161 159 185 204 194 190 
MTACEATI SUL TE VEMUCS) ..cetyesevet.ctcsesotcecvsvseccsccrse'sssetewaseas 29 29 29 32 33 38 SN 
ther TeCeipts ....... ec eseseseeeeeseerscenseseessssensereesoosers 8 5 8 21 36 41 28 
| Gross receipts (Table 1,item A6) _...... 383 318 313 398 457 445 401 
Payments by Canada 
_ Ocean shipping: 
| Expenditures abroad of Canadian shipping 
companies and charter payments...............00 64 60 67 95 104 113 96 
Freight on imports via Canadian ports ............ 71 15 66 17 105 108 113 
Gross shipping payments .....................1 135 135 133 172 209 221 209 
Inland rail freight in U.S, on imports: 
SUOMI AR VIOSS Clit a2essesasvedesedcndedacevancesreenaossosdeessse 48 48 39 40 53 50 34 
NOCH TMV TINT AT eer srsatecocctecceteteersseceetccertsesceseseres 33 26 22 20 25 11 13 
ROTM Er eral | SfreTeibu ste Nes, secsvessevesssccbstededsecdescesasese 117 121 112 121 143 142 114 
RUE LO= COLE eee pence acess cecateetenccsct des cccswer soup hetsases 198 195 173 181 221 208 161 
MISCELIANCOUS PAYMENES. ......ccceccccocccvcccresessososscsseuns 42 44 50 62 72 86 90 
Gross payments (Table 1, item B6) .... 375 374 356 415 502 515 460 


‘immigrants from other countries was relatively less 
‘than this. As a result of these changes the inflow of 
immigrants’ funds in 1958 is estimated at around $70 
million compared with an inflow of some $105 million 
in 1957. 


Among movements of migrants out of Canada 
‘there was a contraction of almost 30 per cent in the 
number of residents in Canada emigrating to the 
‘United States, to the point where this number was 
lower than in any year since the earlier recession 
year of 1954. In contrast to this, there was a rel- 
atively sharper increase in the recorded amount of 
the movement back to the United Kingdom. 


| New estimates of the outflow of funds connected 
with outward migration from Canada have been made 
for the years 1957 and 1958 which show higher 
aggregates than the preliminary estimates for these 
years. There was a considerable decline in the 
outflow between 1957 and 1958 reflecting reduced 
total number migrating in the latter year. 


Miscellaneous Current Transactions 


The deficit of $349 million from miscellaneous 
Current transactions in 1958 was significantly higher 
than that of $294 million in 1957 which in turn was 
much higher than in any earlier year, having risen 
sharply from $185 million in 1956. Payments rose in 
1958 while receipts fell. Most of these changes took 


place in official contributions and in other govern- 
ment transactions. Personal and business groups of 
transactions were relatively stable except for a 
sharp rise in receipts of miscellaneous income. 


Official contributions by the Canadian govern- 
ment at $50 million showed a considerable rise 
chiefly because of larger Canadian government 
expenditures on exports and services for Common- 
wealth countries in Asia financed under the Colombo 
Plan and other aid in the form of wheat and flour to 
relieve food shortages, including flour contributed to 
refugees in the Middle East and other aid through 
Canadian assistance to international organizations. 
Again the largest amounts of the contributions 
during the year went to India and Pakistan with 
smaller amounts to Ceylon and Malaya and to other 
countries outside of the Commonwealth. There was 
also technical assistance under the Colombo Plan to 
a larger group of countries. 


Other government expenditures included in the 
item were chiefly on account of defence, although 
much of the rise in payments in 1958 can be traced 
to some non-recurring payments by the Canadian 
government arising out of tax refunds. With a decline 
in receipts and an increase in payments there was a 
deficit on government account of $43 million com- 
pared with net receipts of $14 million in 1957. The 
leading factor in the change was a drop in receipts 
chiefly reflecting reduced outlays in Canada on 
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defence installations and establishments by the 
United States government. The other major factor 
was the rise in unusual Canadian government 
expenditures referred to above, but the principal part 
of Canadian expenditures continued to be for mil- 
itary purposes. Most of these arose out of the 
Canadian Military Brigade and Air Force squadrons 
in Western Europe forming part of Canada’s share of 
the NATO Forces. Included are such large items as 
pay and allowances of forces, local wages and 
salaries, payments for logistic support, construction 
and rentals, local purchases abroad of food and 
Supplies, and cash contributions to NATO infra- 
structure charges and military budgets. Canada’s 
share of the costs of carrying out such international 
responsibilities as membership in the United 
Nations’ Forces in the Middle East and the Indo- 
China Truce Commission are also included. Costs of 
the representation of the Canadian government 
abroad through a variety of departmental activities 
make up another group of rising expenditures outside 
of Canada. 

Canada’s contribution of Mutual Aid to NATO 
countries of $142 million in 1958 is additional to the 
above expenditures and is shown in separate off- 
setting items of the annual statements of the current 
account. This aid continued to be made up of mil- 
itary equipment and supplies shipped to Canada’s 
NATO partners and the provision of training to 
NATO aircrews in Canada. While shipments were 
higher provision for air training was less as that 
program has been gradually curtailed. In the period 
since 1950 when this form of aid was introduced up 
to the end of 1958 the total actually extended has 
been in excess of $17 billion. Because of the 
special character of this military assistance Mutual 
Aid to NATO countries has not been reflected in 
current balances. Amounts of similar size are 
entered in current receipts to cover the export of 
goods and services and in current payments to 
represent the contributions in current account state- 
ments with all countries. These special exports do 
not appear in regular statistics of Canadian trade 
with Canada’s NATO partners, nor in balance of 
payments statements with individual countries or 
groups of countries. 


Net payments on account of personal and insti- 
tutional remittances resulted in a slightly larger 
deficit in 1958 estimated at $62 million. This group 
of payments has risen substantially over the levels 
of early post-war years reflecting the large foreign- 
born population now living in Canada and rising 
personal incomes. In the decade ending in 1958 
immigration to Canada totalled more than 1% million 
persons. 


Miscellaneous income transactions led to a 
much smaller deficit in 1958 with a fall from $30 
million to $16 million. This was due to a sharp rise 
in receipts as payments also rose, although only 
Slightly from the high level of the previous year. 
The largest compchents of receipts are earnings 
transferred by Canadian financial institutions from 
branch operations abroad along with other types of 
income not included elsewhere. In the case of 
payments there are remittances of profits of Cana- 


‘the case of capital movements. 


dian branches of foreign insurance companies, 
interest on inter-company borrowing, usually between 
subsidiaries in Canada and parent companies abroad, 
interest on mortgages, savings balances, and trea- 
sury bills, remittances of income by trust companies 
and other nominees administering non-resident 
estates in Canada. 

The deficit from ‘‘business services and other 
transactions at $178 million was not significantly 
different from 1957 when the deficit was $182 
million, but this makes a second year at a consid- 
erably higher level than formerly. Among the under- 
lying influences behind the growth in these payments 
have been the spreading corporate relationships 
between Canada, United States, United Kingdom, and 
Europe. The great extension in the number of 
instances of international direct investment and the 
large investment programmes associated with them 
have been accompanied by a larger international 
exchange of business services. These have led toa 
predominance of payments by Canada for services as 
investment movements in recent years have led toa 
much greater growth in non-resident direct invest- 
ments in Canada than in Canadian direct investments 
abroad. The effects of new investment on net 
payments for services have been both immediate and 
cumulative. Large elements of costs for the initial 
investments have been incurred in the United States 
particularly, for non-resident engineering and tech- 
nical services used in the projects. And sub- 
sequently with the establishment of the direct 
investments there are usually appreciable head 
office expenses incurred in operations. 

The range of items covered in this group of 
transactions is very wide but may broadly be des- 
cribed as business and personal services. Some of 
the largest groups of these transactions are those 
between the branch and subsidiary companies and 
head offices and affiliated companies as already 
noted. These transactions cover, among other items, 
such head office charges as those for administration 
and management, engineering, research and adver- 
tising. This group of payments to home offices is 
very large and in recent years reported payments 
have been rising and for several years have been 
well in excess of $100 million per year. There is 
also a great variety of payments for services 
between unrelated parties for the many commercial, 
financial and professional services forming a part 
of Canada’s business life where one party is a 
resident of the United States or overseas. Included 
are such items as royalties, copyrights, advertising, — 
engineering and technical services, and com- 
missions, to mention only a few. Earnings of migrant — 
labour and international commuters also are entered 
in this account and there are large entries for the 
international expenditures of airlines and other 
transportation expenses not forming part of the 
freight and shipping account. Some international — 
insurance transactions are also included in the item 
of business services but these are not relatively 
large and are chiefly offsetting as most insurance — 
transactions affecting the balance of payments are 
covered under miscellaneous income in the case 
profit transfers and among security transactions 
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STATEMENT 11. Miscellaneous Current Transactions with All Countries, 1956-1958 


Payments Balance 


Receipts 


MrrrcialecomeriDUtLONS. ..22c..ccn-castecese-csoseeersneeecer oe = = = 30 37 stop |e eoreioele ety - 50 
Government transactions, N.0.). ............eceeeceee 219 160 118 139 146 161 80 + 14 - 43 
Personal and institutional remittances .......... 23 24 23 79 83| 85] - 56] - 59 = 62 
Miscellaneous INCOME?» ..:......sscceoececseseseoesensee 54 56 72 64 86 Ssule— 10) — 30 = 46 
Business services and other transactions .... 146 148 153 315 330 239i | e= 169m 182 -178 

Total (Table 1, items Ail and B9, 11)... 442 388 366 627 682 715 |} -185 | -—294 -349 


1 Includes transfers of branch profits by insurance companies and banks. 


Capital Movements 
Summary 


Despite the somewhat more moderate level of 
capital formation in 1958, Canada continued to draw 
substantially on the resources, real and financial, 
of the rest of the world, although changing con- 
ditions were reflected to some extent in the charac- 
ter and volume of capital movements between Canada 
and other countries. 


The current account deficit and the capital 
movements which on balance financed it totalled 
$1,085 million. The net inflow of foreign capital for 
direct investment in foreign-controlled enterprises in 
Canada totalled $450 million, and transactions in 
portfolio Canadian securities led to a further inflow 
of $623 million. These two groups of transactions 
added $1,073 million to Canadian external liabilities 
in long-term forms. In 1957 direct investment pro- 
vided $514 million and Canadian securities $757 
million, a total of $1,271 million. The decline of 
16 per cent in these inflows was considerably below 
the decline of 24 per cent in the current account 
deficit. 


On the long-term asset side in 1958 there were 
outflows of $20 million for Canadian direct invest- 
ment abroad, which were more than offset by $6 
Million of Canadian capital returned from trans- 
actions in foreign securities and $30 million from 
the net repayment of war and post-war loans extend- 
ed by Canada less new loans made in 1958. This 
net inflow or return of capital amounting to $16 


_ million compared with a net outflow of $12 million in 


1957 when there were larger movements for direct 
investment abroad but larger net repayments of 
intergovernmental loans. 


Transactions in the long-term. forms described 
above, together with those appearing in statement 
15, led to a net capital import of $1,173 million in 
1958 compared with $1,301 million in the previous 
year, a decline of only 10 per cent while the current 
account deficit declined 24 per cent. 


Including changes in Canadian dollar holdings 
of non-residents, and in official holdings of gold and 


foreign exchange, other capital movements led toa 
net capital outflow of $88 million in 1958, in con- 
trast to a net inflow of $123 million in the preceding 
year of heavier demand pressures. 


The capital movements in long-term forms were 
equivalent to 8 per cent more than the current 
account deficit. The corresponding inflows in 1957 
fell some 9 per cent short of the deficit in that year. 
In 1956 they were some 4 per cent greater, in 1955 
they fell short by more than 40 per cent, while in 
each earlier post-war year of current account de- 
ficits capital imported in long-term forms exceeded 
the deficit to be financed. The comparative ease 
with which adjustment to substantial shifts of both 
long-term capital flows and current account deficits 
has taken place has been a characteristic of the 
Canadian balance of payments in the 1950’s. 


The United States supplied a larger amount of 
capital in long-term forms in 1958 than in 1957, and 
only an insignificantly smaller amount than in 1956. ° 
The United States share of the total was 82 per cent 
in 1958, 73 per cent in 1957. The capital in long- 
term forms supplied by the United Kingdom fell by 
25 per cent over the preceding year, and its share in 
the total was 15 per cent in 1958, 18 per cent in 
1957. The movement in long-term forms from other 
overseas countries fell by 73 per cent, and the 
share of the total to 3 per cent from 9 per cent. New 
extensions of credit by Canada to finance the sale 
of wheat and flour contributed to the change with 
this group of countries. 


A significant feature of the capital account in 
1958 was the decline in inflows involving invest- 
ment in Canadian businesses. The net movement of 
capital into foreign-controlled concerns in Canada 
fell by $64 million, and the net movement for the 
acquisition of securities of other Canadian com- 
panies fell by $286 million. But despite this striking 
contraction, the inflows into these Canadian busi- 
ness investments in 1958 amounted to over $750 
million, and the growth of non-resident investment in 
Canadian corporations was much larger because of 
the substantial amounts of earnings ploughed back 
into these firms. Associated with the decline in the 
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rate of business investment was substantially in- 
creased activity on government account, reflected in 
the capital account of the balance of payments by 
net sales of securities of Canadian governments 
which totalled $319 million, an increase of over 90 
per cent compared with 1957. 


Investment in equity forms served to finance 
somewhat more than half the current account deficit 
in 1958. In 1957 it financed somewhat less, but the 
proportion of equity financing in 1956 was higher. 


Direct Investment in Canada 


The net movement of foreign capital to Canada 
for direct investment in foreign-controlled enter- 
prises during 1958 amounted to $450 million. This 
represents a decline of $64 million from 1957 and of 
$133 million from the record year of 1956. The inflow 
in 1958 was, however, nearly $100 million above the 
average for the years from 1950 to 1955 and many 
times larger than the annual inflows prior to the 
fifties. 


The decline in 1958 of 12 per cent in net 
inflows of foreign direct investment capital was 
Slightly less than the reduction in business gross 
fixed capital formation in the form of new non- 
residental construction and new machinery and 
equipment, although it should be noted that direct 
investment flows are not necessarily devoted to 
financing of new fixed capital formation, nor need 
they correspond to the timing of capita] expenditure. 
On the other hand, the introduction of new invest- 
ment from abroad or from other sectors of the domes- 
tic economy is in a sense marginal insofar as it 
supplements important internal Savings in the form 
of capital consumption allowances and undistributed 
profits. As a consequence new financing may be 
expected to be more volatile than gross capital 
formation, and for this reason the relative magnitude 
of the decline in direct investment inflows in 1958 
is of considerable significance. 


Net inflows from the United States fell by 15 
per cent, or by $59 million to $331 million in 1958. 
A drop of $29 million or 49 per cent occurred in net 
inflows from overseas countries other than the 
United Kingdom, mainly Western European, which 
totalled $30 million. In contrast the net inflow of 
direct investment capital from the United Kingdom 
rose by $24 million or 37 per cent compared with 
1957 to total $89 million, although the full change 
was not related to capital formation during the year. 


Industrially most of the decline in 1958 was in 
net inflows to manufacturing industries. There 
appears to have been a slight decline in the inflows 
for the petroleum and natural gas industry which was 
more than offset by an increase in the inflows for 
mining operations. Compared with 1957 it would 
seem that there was an increase in the proportion of 
the inflows going into both the petroleum and natural 
gas industry and mining, but a significant decline in 
the proportion of the capital supplied to manufac- 
turing. ; 


; 


The capital inflow for direct investment was 
considerably higher in the last half of 1958 than in 
the first half. The fourth quarter figure of $142 
million was the second highest recorded for a fourth 
quarter during the period of nine years covered by 
official estimates, having been exceeded only in 
1956. Some 55 per cent of the inflow in 1958 
occurred in the last half of the year, compared with 
51 per cent in 1956 and 1957. But in all three years 
there were extraordinary transactions in the last half 
of the year relating to capital formation in other 
periods. 


The industrial distribution of movements of 
capital related to United States direct investment in 
Canada is given as usual in statements 12 and 12A. 
These show that 88 per cent of the net inflow of 
United States capital for direct investment in Canada 
in 1958 was directed to the petroleum and natural 
gas industry and mining, up from 76 per cent in 
1957. The net amount involved was little different in 
the two years, $290 million in 1958 and $298 million 
in 1957, with a reduction in inflows for petroleum 
and natural gas being partly offset by an increase 
for mining. (The differences in gross direct invest- 
ment inflows to these industries were somewhat 
larger). 


In contrast with the relative stability in petro- 
leum, natural gas and mining, there was a sharp 
change in the net movement of United States direct 
investment capital to the pulp and paper industry, a 
net inflow of $33 million in 1957 being replaced in 
1958 by a net outflow of $10 million; many com- 
panies in the industry found themselves in a posi- 
tion to repay indebtedness to parent companies in 
1958. Net inflows to other manufacturing concerns 
contracted from $45 million to $31 million, while 
those to all other industrial groups rose from $14 
million to $20 million. 


Annual estimates of the total value of direct 
investments cover the total investments owned by 
all residents of the country in which control lies, in 
contrast with estimates of direct investment flows 
shown in balance of payments statements which are 
confined to those affecting the investment of con- 
trolling or affiliated interests. As a consequence 
there are capital movements recorded in the state- 
ments under categories other than direct investment 
which directly affect the estimated value of direct 
investments. These movements are also shown in 
statements 12 and 12A. They totalled $219 million 
in 1957 and $137 million in 1958. The decline was 
more than accounted for by reduced borrowing in the » 
United States by the petroleum and natural gas | 
industry. Taken together, the net capital movement | 
adding to United States direct investment in Canada 
amounted in 1957 to $609 million and in 1958 to’ 
$468 million. All other factors, including the reten- 
tion of profits, accounting adjustments, etc., added | 
a further $473 million in 1957 and an estimated $256 | 
million in 1958. The recorded increase in the book | 
value of United States direct investment in 1957 was | 
$1,082 million and the estimated increase in 1958 | 
was $724 million. The 1958 figure was also cons{d- | 
erably below 1956; it was about the same magnitude | 
as in 1955 but much larger than in earlier years. 


: 
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STATEMENT 12. United States Direct Investment in Canada, 1946 - 1958 


Account 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 19588 pee 


millions of dollars 


Gross inflows of new capital: 


Petroleum and natural gas industry! .. 116 140 178 172 187 195 
IMG SaM PaO. . cessseeoio detee wanes ccssaes sOansaaets 30 37 98 104 66 60 
HOMUOSA NG De DCM. veri. cciecuacensaseseass ess sexcteses 9 31 7 1 23 35 
MAUL ACCULIM REM. C0 -cncesdo«.0cses<.deos-crvens val 52 41 17 
WictliGiesmiel eo Lites. c..-2.chccc bees 2 6 9 9 
MerchangiSing: Nll€. .c..>..co.6s.sseerstencesee 88 101 5 31 9 21 
BBBHUIETICLOT tice teecsyect hace sax esescusnes cevteceacee 1 13 15 17 
Mis CLLANCOUS We .ctecsacercccestuds suseosnabvacteres 2 4 7 9 
MED COLAl Creer. ccseecd. cc cab ede oskerasentcensanties 243 309 364 383 350 423 
RU CUCHMO LCA. DIA) ei c.ac0ctssncceesonccacossotcere crane 43 39 45 37 62 117 
Net capital inflow for direct investment 
Petree les {COM LL)IPe. veetsse.nsesneveetvvnss wee 200 270 319 346 288 306 
Net other identified capital movements 
affecting the investment of United 
States residents in United States con- 
trolled EnterPriS@S2 .oc.csccccecscesectienoeedeot 17 34 129; - 2 22 32 
Net Capital imflow .................sccceccrse 217 304 448 344 310 338 
Retention of profits and other factors 
including revaluations, reclassifica- 
tions, and similar accounting adjust- 
IVONNU SIE eetae ae sce eos cok secon obese eeacehiceivsseeos 114 166 1865 332 271 3915 
Net increase in book value — Table 
PRES) ereesttnre cae te tecronectreccasscsaateee cers 331 470 634 676 581 729 


1 Exploration, development, refining, transportation, distribution and marketing. 

2 New issues, retirements, borrowing, investment abroad, etc., affecting the total value of investment in Canada by 
United States residents in United States controlled enterprises; also includes classification adjustments in respect of 
direct investment transactions representing significant investment in non-United States controlled enterprises. 

5 Preliminary. 

“For annual detail 1946 to 1949 see Statement 12, ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1956, and 
International Investment Position’’. 

5 This figure is affected by unusually large reclassifications between direct and portfolio investments. 

®° Provisional estimate subject to revision. 


Note: In addition to investment in new construction and new machinery and equipment included in gross business 
fixed capital formation as published in the National Accounts, the above figures reflect investment in other forms and 
the acquisition of existing assets and resources of Canadians. For these and other reasons the series are not strictly 
comparable. 


STATEMENT 12A. Additional Detail of United States Direct Investment in Canada, 1957 and 1958 


1957 


Direct investment | 
transactions 


Direct investment 


Industry peer Net transactions eatin Net 
ONRe capital nee ae mance capital 
Out- Net 2| inflow ute |; Ne 2 | inflow 


millions of dollars 


Petroleum and natural gas 


BGQUS UDY 2 sos censc 004.01 sides sence 236 364 222 - 8 22a 
Pe 156s, Lie. Sscdadecek.. 62 79 96} =- 20 128 
UID ANG PAPEMs..........eccceeseees 33 23 14 - 24 - 14 
Manufacturing, n.i.e. ............ 45 146 90 - 59 103 
TUITICS 2160s. weserveasecsvssasens = 1 6 - l 3 
Merchandising, n.i.e. .......... 5 Bt Li - 13 = 
SYD Y6S 72) Cs gis ee Re 3 - 8 13 - 2 27 
MISCELIANEOUS  .........0...0ccseore 6 5 8 - 8 =e! 
POCA crete ac sn sacha aces eessans 390 609 466 -135 468 


For footnotes see Statement 12. 
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In the thirteen years of the post-war period 
there have been gross inflows from the United States 
for direct investment in Canada aggregating $3,931 
million, of which nearly two-thirds went to the 
petroleum, natural gas, and mining industries. During 
the same period some $834 million of United States 
direct investment capital was returned to that coun- 
try, but. movements of portfolio capital added a 
further $772 million to the value of United States 
investment in United States-controlled enterprises in 
Canada, making a total movement of United States 
capital of $3,869 million. Retention of profits, 
reclassifications, etc., led to a further rise of 
$3,027 million in the period, raising the book value 
of United States direct investments in Canada from 
$2,304 million at the end of 1945 to $9,200 million 
at the end of 1958. 


Inflows of direct investment capital from the 
United Kingdom totalling $89 million in 1958 were 
well above the total of $65 million for 1957 and not 
far below the post-war record of $98 million estab- 
lished in the preceding year. Larger amounts of 
United Kingdom capital were directed in 1958 to the 
petroleum industry and to manufacturing enterprises 
although the increase in the latter category does not 
appear to have given rise to new capital expend- 
itures. 


Net direct investment inflows from overseas 
countries other than the United Kingdom, mainly 
Western European countries, totalled $30 million in 
1958 compared with $59 million in 1957 and $79 
million in the preceding year. The decline in the 
most recent year included substantially smaller 
inflows to manufacturing industries. 


It will have been evident from the discussion 
above that estimates of the Canadian balance of 
payments do not reflect the accrual to non-residents 
of undistributed earnings on Canadian investments. 
Such earnings are an important source of corporate 
financing, and have been a contributing factor to the 
rapid growth of the equity of non-residents in Cana- 
dian industry and commerce. The retention of earn- 
ings on rortfolio investments in Canada includes . 
passive or involuntary reinvestment by foreign 
shareholders (although of course they may dispose 
of their investment if they choose to do so). On the 
other hand the retention of earnings on foreign direct 
investments in Canada arises from the decision or 
acquiescence of non-resident investors in a position 
to control the company. It is, therefore, tantamount 
to the introduction of additional capital from abroad. 


STATEMENT 12B. Estimated Profits Retained on Foreign Direct Investments in Canada, 1946 - 1957 
(millions of dollars) ; 


Decisions with respect to the transfer of earn- 
ings between subsidiaries and parent companies are 
presumably dictated primarily by the relative need 
for funds in Canada or abroad. In the absence of 
immediate and pressing need for the funds, condi- 
tions in the money and exchange markets assume 
greater importance. Other possible determining influ- 
ences may include any effect on the corporation’s 
overall tax position or on its published accounts. 
These types of consideration are believed to be 
more important in the subsidiary-parent relationship 
typical of direct investment than in the public com- 
pany whose profit distributions represent a final 
disposition of resources and for whose shareholders 
a relatively stable dividend rate generally has 
attraction. The dividend payment practices of direct 
investment companies have varied considerably over 
the post-war period. Until the end of 1951 about 60 
per cent of direct investment earnings were distrib- 
uted. In the period since that time distributions have 


averaged about 44 per cent of earnings. This has \ 
been considerably below the average for all com- | 


panies in Canada, which, between 1952 and 1958, 
paid out some 49 per cent of earnings. 


soaeabapavsseceeseees 370 
ENaadietstseernees 480 
Siesrtvstccecarvores 450 


Estimates of the total retained earnings on all 
foreign direct investments appear in statement 12B. 
(Figures are not available separately by country nor 
for Canadian, direct investment abroad). Earnings 
retained during 1957 are estimated to have amounted 
to $450 million. This was somewhat below the 
amount retained in 1956, but dividend payments were 
higher and the total earnings on foreign direct 
investments in Canada appear to have differed little 
in the two years. The accumulation of undistributed — 
earnings has added $3,145 million to Canada’s — 
external indebtedness in the twelve years between 
1946 and 1957. Retained earnings on foreign port-\ 
folio investment in Canada add further large | 
amounts. The significance of this sum, large as it is, | 
is given added emphasis by the rapidly rising trend 


_ evident in the figures. And of even greater signif- 


icance is the fact that many extensive enterprises | 
owned in Canada by non-residents have not yet 
reached the stage of significant earnings. | 


CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS ey, 


Direct Investment Abroad 


There was a net outflow of capital for Canadian 
direct investment abroad during 1958, but it was 
smaller than for any year since 1951. The net out- 
flow of $20 million was down sharply from the figure 
of $68 million for 1957, and from the record of $104 
million established in the previous year. In 1956 
there had been significant investment by Canadians 
to acquire control over existing enterprises in the 
United States; some of these interests were sold 
during 1958 causing the net inflow in the latter year. 
Movements between Canada and the United States of 
Canadian direct investment capital were inwards on 
balance for the first time since 1950. The net return 
to Canada of $6 million of capital contrasted with 
the outflow of $35 million in 1957 and of $70 million 
in 1956. There was also a shift in the direction of 
the capital movement with the United Kingdom 
related to Canadian direct investment, and an out- 
flow of $5 million occurred in 1958 in contrast to 


repatriation of $4 million in 1957. And transactions _ 


with other sterling area countries led to an inflow of 
$9 million in sharp contrast to an outflow of $15 
million in the preceding year; a part of the shift 
represents a partial return of funds supplied to 
finance expansion of some enterprises in recent 
years. There were net outflows of Canadian direct 
investment capital to other OEEC and all other 
countries in both years, $22 million in 1957 and $30 
million in 1958. The largest parts of these move- 
ments, $16 million and $21 million respectively, 
were to Latin American countries. 


Canadian direct investment transactions during 
1958 were spread over a wide variety of industrial 
and commercial enterprises including beverages, 
farm implements, pulp and paper, other manufac- 
turing, mining, oil, utilities and distribution. 


Summary of Transactions in Portfolio Securities 


Portfolio security transactions were again by 
far the largest source of foreign capital in 1958, 
supplying an amount equivalent to 58 per cent of the 
deficit on current account. This was a higher propor- 
tion than for any other post-war year of current 
account deficit except 1950. The net inflow of $629 
million was less than occurred in either 1956 or 
1957 when very strong demand pressures were 
exerted in Canadian capital markets by unprece- 
dented levels of business capital investment and 
inflows of $727 million and $763 million respec- 
tively occurred from security transactions. The 
Capital import from security transactions in 1958 
was, however, close to twice the amount in 1950 
when the previous record was set in an atmosphere 
of exchange rate speculation. 


The broad similarity of magnitude in the overall 
capital movement arising from portfolio security 
transactions in 1956,1957, and 1958 conceals under- 
lying changes of considerable significance. There 
were changes in the trend between 1956 and 1957 
and again in 1958. The period of greatest inflow 
occurred in the last half of 1956 and the first half of 
1957 when the movement from these transactions 


was more than $1,000 million. With a moderating 
level of economic activity the capital inflow from 
these transactions in the ensuing twelve months fell 
to less than $600 million. An upturn was apparent in 
the last half of 1958 when net sales of portfolio 
securities produced a capital inflow about a quarter 
larger than in the corresponding period of 1957. 


The total for 1958 was made up of $623 million 
from net sales to non-residents of Canadian secur- 
ities and $6 million from net sales of foreign 
securities. This movement. of $629 million compared 
with $763 million in 1957 when there were net sales 
of $757 million Canadian securities and $6 million 
foreign securities. Trade in outstanding Canadian 
securities in 1958 reflected a sharp drop in net 
sales of Canadian stocks, but trading of outstanding 
Canadian bonds and debentures was in balance, in 
contrast to significant net repurchases in 1957. The 
balance from trade in all outstanding Canadian 
securities was $84 million compared with $92 
million in 1957. The sale to non-residents of new 
issues of Canadian securities produced $695 mil- 
lion, compared with $798 million in 1957, and 
retirements of foreign-held Canadian securities 
amounting to $156 million compared with $133 
million in the previous year. 


The increased role in economic activity in 1958 
of expenditures by governments at all levels was 
mirrored in the capital movements from security 
transactions. In contrast to 1957 when the net inflow 
from all Canadian securities was made up of $167 
million from transactions in bonds and debentures of 
Canadian governments and municipalities and $590 
million from corporate bonds, debentures and stocks, 
the 1958 totals included $319 million of government 
issues and $304 million of corporate issues. Thus 
the inflow from net transactions in government 
issues rose by some $152 million to nearly twice the 
1957 total, while at the same time net transactions 
in corporate issues fell by $286 million to just over 
half their 1957 value. Contracts for sale show an 
even greater disparity, as sales contracts outstand- 
ing on a deferred delivery basis were reduced. This 
development was largely related to the completion of 
some pipe line financing. 


Another striking change in portfolio security 
transactions in 1958 was the geographical origin of 
the capital inflow. Although the net inflow from all 
countries declined by 18 per cent to $629 million, 
inflows from the United States declined by 2 per 
cent to $548 million. Net sales to the United 
Kingdom fell from $127 million to $36 million or by 
72 per cent, and net sales to other overseas coun- 
tries fell from $75 million to $45 million, or by 40 
per cent. As a result of these changes the proportion 
of the movement coming from the United States rose 
from 73 per cent in 1957 to 87 per cent in 1958, 
while the proportions from the United Kingdom and 
from other overseas countries fell from 17 per cent 
and 10 per cent to 6 per cent and 7 per cent respec- 
tively. 


The tremendous volume of international security 
movements of portfolio capital between Canada and 
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other countries is evident from the gross trans- 
actions of about $2.5 billion recorded in 1958. This 
turnover was below the levels of recent years, and 
compared with $3.0 billion in 1957, $3.2 billion in 
1956 and $2.7 billion in 1955. 


Additional comment and statistical detail on 
international movements of portfolio capital, includ- 
ing quarterly figures classified by debtor, will be 
found in the DBS reports, ‘‘Sales and Purchases of 
Securities between Canada and Other Countries,’’ 
particularly the December issues which contain an 
annual review. 


Transactions in Outstanding Canadian Securities 


Trade in outstanding Canadian issues was 
dominated again in 1958 by the sale to non-residents 
of Canadian common and preference stocks, although 
the net balance of $84 million from these trans- 
actions fell considerably short of amounts of $137 
million and $188 million realized in 1957 and 1956 
respectively. On the other hand, net sales to 


* Due to revisions the figures in this report will in 
some cases differ from those included in the earlier 
publication. 


non-residents of outstanding Canadian bonds and 
debentures were in balance, contrasting with net 
repurchases of $45 million in the previous year. The 
contrast between results of the trading in Canadian 
stocks and in Canadian bonds was accordingly less 
striking in 1958 than in 1957. Details of these trans- — 
actions appear in statement 13. 


Net sales of outstanding Canadian stocks 
occurred in each quarter of 1958 and in eleven out of 
the twelve months; there have been sales balances — 
in each quarter in the past five years, during which 
non-residents have invested $676 million through the - 
purchase of outstanding Canadian equities. Net 
sales had declined sharply in the fourth quarter of 
1957 and fell still further to only $3 million in the 
first quarter of 1958. They then rose sharply to $16 
million in the second quarter and $34 million in the — 
third, declining moderately to $31 million in the 
final quarter. 


Repatriation of foreign-held Canadian bonds and 
debentures through net repurchases of outstanding 
issues had occurred quarter by quarter since the 
first quarter of 1956, and this trend continued 
through the third quarter of 1958. But the final 
quarter saw a marked resurgence of foreign interest 
in Canadian bonds, and a sales balance of $21 
million was sufficient to offset the net repatriation 
in the preceding quarters of the year. 


STATEMENT 13. Transactions in Canadian Securities between Canada and Other Countries, 


1957 and 1958 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 


Account 


By type of security 


Bonds and debentures: 
Government of Canada, direct ..........cceeceeeeeceeee 
Government of Canada, guaranteed ................ 
Provincial government (including guaranteed) 
Municipal;rovernment..12.:-nsck eee eee 
Railways, not guaranteed by government ...... 
Other*corporation's yee ee en eee 


Sub-total: bonds and debentures.................. 
Common and preference StOCKS A war cas cehsre 


United States: ses. ae ee te A 
United: Kinedom tascse.. once he ee eee 
Other Sterlineearea.. 5. ee ee ee eee 
Other OEEC countries 
Othertcountrics Rasa fee 


WiTStTQUarler "eee. eee 
Second: quarter. ce te ee eee 
Thirdsquarteriser ee ee ee 


Total (Table 1, items D3, 4, 5) .............00.. 


Trade in 
outstanding 
issues 


1957 | 1958 


Proceeds 
of new 
issues 


1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 


millions of dollars 


Retirements Total 
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The geographical distribution of the balances 
from trade in outstanding Canadian securities under- 
went marked change between 1957 and 1958. The 
overall sales balance was not greatly changed, $92 
million in 1957 and $84 million in 1958. But there 
was a change of $121 million in the balance of 
transactions with the United States from net repur- 


‘chases of $65 million to net sales of $56 million. At 


the same time net sales to the United Kingdom 
contracted sharply from the peak of $87 million in 
1957 to only $7 million in 1958, and net sales to all 
other overseas countries fell from $70 million to 
$21 million. 


The striking change in the pattern of security 
trading between Canada and the United States in 
1957 and 1958 reflected a fall in net repurchases of 
outstanding Canadian bonds and debentures from $70 
million to $10 million. Repatriation occurred during 
the first three quarters of the year but on a scale 
greatly reduced compared to that recorded since 
early 1956, and in the final quarter of the year there 
was a Significant sales balance of $11 million. This 
arose mainly from increased United States interest 
in Government of Canada direct and guaranteed 
issues and greatly reduced repatriation of outstand- 
ing Canadian corporate issues. Under the market 
conditions prevailing during the year the trade in 
outstanding Canadian issues undoubtedly included 
some significant repurchases for sinking fund 
accounts. While this change was occurring in the 
trade in Canadian bonds and debentures, there was 
a sharp increase in sales to the United States of 
outstanding Canadian equities, from $5,million in 
1957 to $66 million in the year under review. This 
total was still below the high levels recorded in the 
years from 1954 to 1956. 


The eight special investment funds organized 
by United States interests and described in earlier 
reports were not as important a factor in the inter- 
national trading of Canadian securities as in earlier 
years. During 1957 they had raised net new capital 
of about $62 million and invested some $74 million 
in Canadian securities. During 1958 the net new 
capital raised is estimated at about $7 million, and 
investments in Canadian securities at about $14 
million. 
stocks to the funds in both years. In 1957 there were 
substantial repurchases from other United States 
investors while in 1958 there were substantial sales 
to them. Sharp changes in security prices over the 
two years affected the value of investments in 
Canadian securities by the eight funds. As a result 
in 1957, when investment of $74 million occurred, 
the net value of the holdings rose by only $6 
million. And in 1958 the investment of $14 million 
was. accompanied by a growth of $92 million in the 
value of the holdings. At the end of 1958 the total 
investment in Canadian long-term securities by the 
funds was placed at $353 million, of which $345 
million is estimated to have been owned by United 


_ States investors.’ 


1 Estimates in this paragraph are based on balance 
sheet data which do not correspond precisely with the 
calendar year. 


There were thus net sales of Canadian | 


Net sales of outstanding Canadian securities to 
residents of the United Kingdom during 1958 
amounted to only $7 million or about 8 per cent of 
the total with all countries. This was in sharp con- 
trast withthe results of security trading in 1957 when 
net sales to the United Kingdom of $87 million 
represented well over 90 per cent of the net move- 
ment. In the main this change reflected reduced net 
sales of Canadian equities to the United Kingdom, 
a trend which had been evident since mid 1957. Net 
sales of outstanding Canadian common and prefer- 
ence stocks amounted to $27 million, $42 million, 
$17 million and $1 million in the successive quar- 
ters of 1957, totalling $87 million over the year. In 
1958 the successive quarterly movements showed 
net repurchases of $4 million followed by net sales 
of $3 million, $3 million and $2 million, to total $4 
million for the year as a whole. It will be recalled 
that in July 1957 changes were made in the foreign 
exchange control arrangements of the United King- 
dom which reduced the facility with which residents 
of that country could add to their holdings of dollar 
securities. 


Minor changes occurred in the results of trading 
in other types of securities. A small sales balance 
of $3 million occurred from trade in Canadian secur- 
ities other than stocks, in contrast with the balance 
in 1957. This sales balance covered Government of 
Canada issues. 


Trading of outstanding Canadian securities 
between Canada and countries other than the United 
States and United Kingdom also led to a sharply 
reduced sales balance in 1958 compared to 1957. 
The capital inflow in this form amounted to $21 
million or about 25 per cent of the net movement 
from all countries. In 1957 the sales balance was 
$70 million or over 75 per cent of the net inflow from 
all countries. Some $31 million of the reduction 
occurred in the sales balance from trading in out- 
standing Canadian stocks, which fell from $45 
million in 1957 to $14 million in 1958. The balance 
from transactions in other Canadian securities, 
mainly bonds and debentures, fell from $25 million 
to $7 million, as a sales balance of Government of 
Canada issues in 1957 was reversed in 1958, and 
net sales of corporate bonds and debentures fell. 


New Issues and Retirements of Canadian Securities 


The proceeds of new issues of Canadian secur- 
ities sold to non-residents totalled $695 million, a 
decrease of $103 million from the record total estab- 
lished in 1957. The inflow was, however, $28 million 
higher than the earlier record of 1956. As in 1957 
about 70 per cent of the movement occurred in the 
first half of the year. Details of the new issues sold 
to non-residents, classified by issuer, appear in 
statement 13. 


Sales to non-residents of new corporate issues 
in 1958 fell to half their 1957 level, and a consid- 
erable part of this total represented deliveries in 
1958 of bonds whose sale was arranged on a 
deferred delivery basis in 1957. Gross new corporate 
issues were about 30 per cent lower than in 1957, 
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again demonstrating the tendency for recourse to 
foreign security markets to fluctuate more widely 
than the volume of new corporate financing. Sales to 
non-residents of new issues by each level of govern- 
ment were larger in 1958 than in 1957. The predom- 
inant part of new governmental financing has for 
many decades been supplied from domestic savings, 
but the share met by sales to non-residents rose in 
1958 compared with 1957, if the special Conversion 
Loan operation is omitted. 


Residents of the United States bought about 
90 per cent of the new issues sold to non-residents 
in both 1957 and 1958. The proportion of new issues 
of Canadian bonds and debentures sold to non- 
residents which provided for payment either option- 
ally or solely in foreign currency fell from about 
85 per cent in 1957 to about 80 per cent in 1958. 
This change reflected increased sales to non- 
residents of new Government of Canada direct and 
guaranteed issues payable in Canadian dollars. 


STATEMENT 13A. Contract and Delivery Dates of New Issues of Canadian Bonds and Debentures 
Sold to Residents of the United States, 1957 and 1958 


Sales contracts entered into during period............ 279 
Add salesin earlier periods for delivery in period 30 
Deduct sales in period for delivery later ............. = 126 |= 
Proceeds of new issues during period (included in 

BAD L Owl se ILC MOD) A2)) ccte.nsqens<dacceokecUecsencseus: rises* edanceteaes 233 


Note: Details of all contracts are not available and the deferred deliveries shown are probably somewhat underes- 


timated. 


Statement 13A provides a quarterly reconcil- 
iation between contracts entered into covering sales 
to residents of the United States of new Canadian 
bonds and debentures, and the delivery data appro- 
priate for balance of payments statements. The 
Significance of these series of data to analysts 
interested in the relationship of capital movements 
to concurrent conditions in the international capital 
and exchange markets was discussed briefly in the 
previous report in this series. It is of interest to 
note that undelivered issues fell from $118 million 
_ at the beginning of 1957 to $75 million at the end of 
that year and to $26 million at the end of 1958. This 
development has been largely related to the com- 
pletion of some pipe line financing. Sales in earlier 
periods accounted for 17 per cent of the proceeds of 
all new issues received in 1957 and 12 per cent of 
the smaller total in 1958. 


The growth in Canada’s external liabilities from 
the sale to non-residents of new issues of Canadian 
securities is naturally somewhat greater than the 
proceeds derived from the transactions. The total 
proceeds of new issues of Canadian securities sold 
to residents of the United States in 1958 were $618 
million. This included $16 million from the sale of 
Canadian stocks, $103 million from the sale of 
Canadian bonds and debentures payable solely or 
optionally in Canadian funds, and $499 million from 
the sale of Canadian bonds and debentures payable 
in United States funds only. The par value of the 
latter issues was $522 million, from which there was 


deducted about $6 million for discounts and under- 
writing commissions, $2 million for other expenses © 
and $15 million for discount on the United States © 
dollar. 


Retirements of foreign-held Canadian securities 
totalled $156 million in 1958. This compared with 
$133 million in 1957. Details by debtor appear in 
statement 13. About 80 per cent of the foreign-owned 
issues retired in 1957 and nearly 85 per cent in 1958 | 
were held by residents of the United States. In 1958 — 
about 65 per cent of the bonds and debentures 
retired provided for payment optionally or solely in 
foreign currency in contrast to 1957 when the propor- 
tion was about 80 per cent of the smaller total. 


Transactions in Foreign Securities 


The net capital import from the liquidation of « 
Canadian holdings of foreign securities amounted to | 
$6 million in 1958, corresponding to the revised — 
figure for 1957. Trade in outstanding foreign secur- 
ities led to a capital inflow of $16 million as 
Canadians resold on balance $31 million of out- © 
standing foreign stocks but purchased $15 million of | 
foreign bonds and debentures. Purchases of new — 
issues of foreign securities totalled $17 million, but 
against this outflow was $7 million received from — 
the retirement of Canadian held foreign securities. | 
Details of these transactions appear in statement 14. © 
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STATEMENT 14. Transactions in Foreign Securities Between Canada and Other Countries, 1957 and 1958 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 


Trade in Proceeds 
outstanding of new Retirements 
Account issues issues 


1957 1958 
millions of dollars 


By type of security 


Foreign bonds and debentures -...........c.sceseseseners 5 -16 = 13) + 6 se -38 =rAll 
Foreign common and preference stocks............. a Sil =a ec -_ _ +44 +27 
Total (Table I, items D6, 7, 8)... +16 -24 -17 + 6 aay + 6 + 6 


By country 
PUTAS OUSUAGES) sasecascnStiversasschatacansuhiescnesscssstontceesvensas +14 -15 115) + 4 + 4 + 9 a 3) 
MMLC OURAN EMOM cc ccccscscececsce cnctosssorsteiscseceesosesse sea = 2 _ _ — + 1 + 2 + 3 
CHEE StETIING ATCA ccccctctsssosetecereeaverewstsssscuceerers — = — — — = = 
Bther OBC COUNtlesit...f.c..ke.sctescccscsecevsccnsss - - 5 _ - — i - 
BO LITCTEC OUNUTICS crc .ccesecoteeticcerssodseetetass ices te eles teslists - - 4 - 4 2 = 2 =o 2 
Total (Table 1, items DG, 7, 8) .........c..cceserers +16 — 24 ale 7 + 6 + 6 

By quarter 
REPS URCUAT LCT: ve ccsecsccrccarcccrcccccceseseterss ssseeestieterdastets 5 =" - 4 + 1 be -16 + 3 
SECON GACUATCCN).5.;.tctcsncteneies  atdececedectuvcncsecssstecsssscere - ea hy ne a +13 - 6 
PD TE GN UATE Olivas cvecesasconnsbayevaesse canes sssnnesses ccaicecachassess 3 = {5 — 7 Gall ae PA + 6 3 
BUOUIEGME QUANCCT 0.5 estes cccncsceasenssecastsacatecsssdeostsceresscens 8 = - 4 oe se apl a + 6 
Total (Table I, items DG, 7, 8)..........ececee — 24 —17 + 6 Boal + 6 + 6 


Loans by Government of Canada 


| A feature of the Canadian balance of payments 
in 1958 which has been absent since 1950 was the 
extension of Government credit to overseas Govern- 
ments. Advances to India and Ceylon to cover pur- 
chases of Canadian wheat and flour totalled $34 
million during the year. Repayments of principal on 
earlier intergovernmental loans totalled $64 million, 
compared with $50 million in 1957. During 1958 the 
Government of the United Kingdom repaid $30 
million on the interest-free loan of 1942, completing 
repayment of the entire credit of $700 million, and 
also repaid $16 million on the 1946 loan; in 1957 the 
United Kingdom elected under the agreement to defer 
_ the scheduled principal repayment on the latter loan. 
Other principal repayments totalling $18 million 
were made during 1958 by Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, and Norway. 
By the end of 1958 the outstanding balances on 
loans of $2,484 million extended by Canada since 
the beginning of World War II amounted to $1,452 
million, not including $44 million of deferred interest 
on the loan of 1946 to United Kingdom. The amount 
of principal outstanding on the United Kingdom loan 
was $1,081 million, and a further $371 million was 
' outstanding to other overseas countries from the 
post-war loans made under Part II of the Export 
Credits Insurance Act, the special wheat and flour 
loans referred to above, etc. There was in addition 
$32 million owing to Canada on intergovernmental 
_ loans extended following World War I and on account 
of military relief settlements arising out of World 
War II. At the end of 1958 payments were overdue on 
the intergovernmental loans made in the inter-war 
years and on the post-war loan to China. These 
inactive loans amounted to $80 million out of the 
total of $1,484 million outstanding. 


. from 


Change in Canadian Dollar Holdings of Foreigners 


A substantial inflow of capital occurred in 1958 

increased holdings of Canadian dollars by 
foreigners. The balances decreased $16 million in 
the first quarter, increased $41 million and $90 
million in the second and third, and declined $9 
million, for a net increase of $106 million. This 
increase followed declines totalling $59 million in 
1956 and 1957. 


By far the largest part of the change occurred in 
the balances of residents of the United States which 
rose $35 million in the second quarter and $75 
million in the third, but declined by $27 million in 
the final quarter for a net increase over the year of 
$83 million. The Budget Paper tabled in the House 
of Commons on April 8, 1959 revealed an increase . 
during the twelve months ended March 31, 1959 in 
the Government’s deposit and trust account for the 
United States —S.A.C. bases estimated at $43 mil- 
lion. This account covers funds received by Canada 
from the United States Government for the purpose 
of facilitating the placing of contracts by the Royal 
Canadian Air Force on behalf of the United States 
Air Force in respect of Strategic Air Command bases. 


Canadian dollar holdings of residents of each of 
the other areas shown separately in Canadian 
balance of payments statements also rose during 
the year. 


Total Canadian dollar holdings of all non- 
residents other than the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund amounted at the end of 1958 to 
about $485 million. At the end of 1950 they reached 
a year-end peak of $600 million and their lowest 
year-end level since that time was about $320 
million at the end of 1953. Holdings at the end of 
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1958 included about $50 million of Canadian trea- 
sury bills, and about $435 million of claims in 
Canadian dollars on Canadian banks and other 
depositories. 


Change in Official Holdings of Gold and Foreign 
Exchange 


Exchange transactions of the Government of 
Canada, including the operations of the Exchange 
Fund Account, led to a substantial outflow of 
capital as official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange were increased during 1958. The increase 
reversed a substantial decrease in 1957. The net 
outflow over 1958 amounted to $109 million, follow- 
ing a net inflow or return of capital of $105 million 
in the previous year. The acquisition by official 
accounts of gold and United States dollars accounted 
for $108 million of the movement in 1958 and the 
acquisition of sterling for $1 million. 


In terms of United States dollars, official 
holdings of gold and United States funds rose from 
$1,828 million at the end of 1957 to $1,939 million 
at the end of 1958. They had fallen from $1,936 
million to $1,828 million during 1957. Holdings were 
increased in all but two months of 1958, but the 
year-end total was nearly $34 million below the 
month-end record set in July, 1957. 


Holdings of sterling are limited to working 
balances and were of the order of $9 million at the 
end of 1958. 


STATEMENT 15. Composition of ‘‘Other Capital Movements’’, 


Other Capital Movements 


All other capital movements are estimated to 
have led to a net capital outflow of $1 million in 
1958. Some details of these transactions appear in 
statement 15 which also shows the substantial 
inward balances which have resulted from this group 
of movements in the previous three years. The state- 
ment also reveals that the negligible balance in 
1958 was the result of diverse but offsetting move- 
ments, suggesting a simplicity which could be 
misleading without examination of the components. 


The quarterly balances ranged between an inflow of. 


$100 million in the first quarter and an outflow of 
$157 million in the third. The pattern of inflows over 
the first half of the year and outflows over the last 
half, which has been generally characteristic of this 
group of movements taken as a whole, therefore 
continued in 1958. 


Among the components of the category in 1958 
were net inflows of a long-term character totalling 
$84 million. The largest part of this total rep- 
resented medium term bank borrowings abroad, al- 
though capital transfers by insurance companies and 
other transactions were also of importance. In the 
opposite direction was an outflow of $60 million 
representing the increase in bank balances and other 
short-term funds held abroad by Canadians (exclud- 
ing official holdings). This outflow was very much 
smaller than in either 1956 or 1957; a large growth 
in holdings occurred over the first three quarters of 
the year, followed by a reduction in the final quarter. 


1950 - 1958 


A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 


Transaction with all countries 


1954 


1955 


Loans by Government of United Kingdom to a 
Canadian Corporations. west acceeee tee eo. 


Canadian subscription to International Finance 
Corporation 


Cee cere eee ee eeeceeee eres en eeeesereseoeessoneesereuesene 


Short-term Canadian dollar holdings of Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and International Monetary Fund? .......... 


Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad 
(excluding official reserves)? ...........ccccsscseseeeee 


Borrowings by Canadian finance companies ...... 


All other transactions including changes in 
loans and accounts receivable and payable? 


Total (Table 1, item D17) 


‘Includes also adjustments in Canada’s subscriptions occasioned by changes in their value in terms of Canadian { 


dollars (1950-1953 nil; from 1954, +29, -4, -1, +8, -2). 


2 Hstimated partly from United States and other non-Canadian sources, as Canadian data do not cover all holdings. | 


3 Includes also balancing item representing difference between direct measurements of current and capital accounts. 


* Preliminary estimate. 


* For annual detail 1950 and 1951 see Statement 15, ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1956, and ; 


International Investment Position’’. 
T Revised. 
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- Canadian finance companies repaid foreign indebted- 


ness in the first half of the: year, but borrowed 


heavily in the last half to increase their net out- 


balance’ of 
| marized in statements 16 and 16A. Even without 


standing debt to non-residents by $17 million over 
the year as a whole. There was a minor decrease of 
somewhat under $1 million in the short-term Cana- 
dian dollar holdings of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund (after eliminating adjustments of 


the capital subscription). All other transactions 
appear to have led to an outflow of $41 million, the 
first outflow for any year since 1953. This category 
reflects the change in net loans and accounts 
payable. In addition to recorded receivables and 
payables, it includes the balancing item representing 
the difference between direct measurements of the 
revenue and capital accounts. 


CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION 


General Review 


It has been widely recognized for some years 


past that Canada is by far the world’s largest 


importer of private long-term capital. The striking 
increase of Canada’s net external indebtedness, an 
inevitable result of the important contribution by 


foreign capital to the recent rapid growth of the 


Canadian economy, has not been as widely recog- 
nized. The implications of this growth for the 
Canadian balance of payments in the future, and for 
the general shape and character of Canadian eco- 
nomic and national development have yet to be 
fully explored. 


The most recent estimates of the Canadian 
international indebtedness are sum- 


taking into account the short-term commercial in- 
debtedness included in the estimates given in 
statement 16A, for the first time, the net liability is 
placed at $13 billion at the end of 1958. The growth 
in this figure over the past five years was greater 
than the entire net indebtedness accumulated since 
the beginning of Canadian economic history. If short- 
term commercial indebtedness is also taken into 


account, in the last four years Canada’s net inter- 
National indebtedness has almost doubled. In this 
same period Canada’s Gross National Product has 


tisen by about 30 per cent. The increase in Canada’s 
net external indebtedness in four years has been 
equivalent to $1,500 for the average Canadian 


' family. 


Increases in Canada’s net external indebted- 
ness normally exceed by a considerable margin the 
current account deficit reported in Canadian balance 


of payments statements. The balance of undistrib- 
uted 


earnings accruing to non-residents is the 
largest continuing factor in this difference. In 1958 


_ the growth in net liabilities is tentatively placed at 
_ $1.6 billion, while the current account deficit was of 
the order of $1.1 billion. Among the more important 
contributing factors other than undistributed earn- 
ings was a growth of $0.1 billion in Canada’s 

liabilities arising from appreciation in the Canadian 


portfolios of United States income accumulating 


investment funds, whose holdings are recorded at 
| market values, and a decrease of $0.1 billion in the 
| Canadian dollar 


equivalent of Canada’s assets 
arising from the appreciation of the Canadian dollar 
vis-a-vis other currencies. 


For some years the Canadian economy has been 
undergoing unprecedented growth through large new 
investments of capital. And this, of course, has 
been closely related to the changes in international 
indebtédness described above. Some capital inflows 
have been a major influence initiating the expan- 
sion, while other types of inflow have followed the 
high levels of economic activity. In its earlier 
phases expansion was most concentrated in primary 
resource industries and in industrial development. 
Much of this had the effect of expanding the export 
capacity of the nation. In this period the greatest 
increases in non-resident investments went into 
industry and direct investments in foreign-controlled 
branches and subsidiaries were the most character- 
istic form, although there were also substantial 
investments in public issues of the common stock of 
Canadian companies. In a later phase, and this was 
characteristic of 1958, high levels of investments 
continued but showed more concentration in meeting 
the needs for investments of social capital which. 
followed the more primary investment. This has 
contributed to a rise in portfolio investment, partic- 
ularly in provincial and municipal bonds sold out- 
side of Canada. But even though the rate of increase 
in investments in industry slackened there continued 
to be a large rise in direct investments in that year 
which was greater than in any year before 1955. 


The principal source of the capital inflows has 
been the United States and investments owned in 
that country made up most of the rise and some 77 
per cent of total which has been accumulated. At the 
same time investments from the United Kingdom and 
other countries have also shown a sharp rise and are 
now greater in total than ever before. 


In 1958 all long-term non-resident investments 
in Canada had a book value of $19.1 billion, up 
about 9 per cent from $17.5 billion in 1957, and 
comparing with rises of 15 per cent and 12 per cent 
respectively in 1956 and 1957. In the short span of 
four years there has been a rise of $6.6 billion 
amounting to over oné-half of the value of non- 
resident investments in Canada in 1954. 


With the United States investments the rise in 
the four years has also been about one-half of the 
total in 1954. At $14.6 billion in 1958 this total is 
more than twice the figure for 1951 which in turn 
reflected a considerable post-war growth up to then, 
and is not far from three times the figure in 1945. 
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STATEMENT 16. Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends, 1926-1958 


1926 | 1930} 1939 | 1945 | 1949] 1953 | 1954] 1955 | 1956 | 1957 


billions of dollars 


Gross liabilities to other countries ............. 
GroSS external ASSCUSi. s.czcsccssecencoecessvocevcueess os 


20.7 


Net Indebtedness) ...cieseccccsvaveseessseesasseesecestee’ 


Note: For details see Table V. As figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component. 
parts. 


STATEMENT 16A. Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends, 1945-1958 
New comprehensive estimate including short-term commercial indebtedness 


1949 1953 1954 1955 1956 


billions of dollars 


1958 


Gross liabilities to other countries ............ 
GLOSS (CXTCrNSIVASSECUS, s.:..:c.ascsssecerecacctenesexecee 


21.7 
8.2 


Net indebtedness. ...............cccecesessseseseevsenes 


Note: As figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts.. 


STATEMENT 17. Value of Non-Resident Owned Investments in Canada, 
Selected Year Ends, 1900-1958 


millions of dollars 


WIMIbE GRSTATES sitar, .crsteoscseteees 168 881 | 1,630 10, 278} 11,802 | 13,279 | 14, 600 
United’ Kingdom 2.020. c..sess.008- 1,050 | 2,778} 2,729 2,356] 2,668 | 2,916; 3,100 
Other countries... ....cs-cs.s076 14 178 177 842 | 1,107] 1,287] 1,400 


Total book value ............. 1,232 | 3,837) 4,536 13,476 | 15,577 | 17,482 | 19, 100 


1 Privately estimated; for sources see Table XIII. 
2 Provisional estimate subject to revision. 


STATEMENT 18. Value of United States Investments in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1926-1958 


Classification 1926 | 1930 1945 | 1949 | 1953 | 1954 1956 1957 

millions of dollars 
Direct rnvestments-.1..5,<0cce ete 1,993 |2,304 | 3,095 | 5,206 | 5, 787 6,516 | 7,394 | 8,476 9, 200. —| 
Government and municipal bonds .... 1,450 | 1,534 | 1,870 | 1, 822 1, 639 1,871 2,059 | 2,373 

Other portfolio investments .............. 13681106 | 15 10R | Leda Pl oDt 1-586" "1, 814 2,000 | 2,167 
Income accumulating investment -] 
PUN iccaeirrrpe ete tee ee eee — _ 102 170 249 255 345 
Miscellaneous investments .............. 170 257' 302 367 474 489 515 4 


Total book value ..................0008 5,906 | 8,870 | 9,664 | 10,278 | 11, 802 | 13,279 | 14, 600 


1 New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. i 
? Provisional estimate subject to revision. 
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The great rise throughout this period has been in 
direct investments in Canadian industry with the 
total of direct investments of $9.2 billion in 1958 
comparing with $2.3 billion in 1945. In the same 
period portfolio investments have risen to $5.4 
billion from $2.7 billion. 


British investments in Canada of $3.1 billion in 
1958 are somewhat greater than the peak level of 
that group of investments before the wartime repatri- 
ations. This has been due to an almost fourfold rise 
in British direct investments in Canada in the post- 
war period, although portfolio investments in recent 
years have also shown a marked increase. The rise 
in British direct investments in the last three years 
has shown a broadening out in the nature of invest- 
ments with some large new units in more primary 
industries than used to be the case. 


Investments in Canada owned in countries other 
than the United States and the United Kingdom rose 
to $1.4 billion in 1958. This group of investments 
has been rising rapidly in the 1950’s and has 
doubled in the last four years. While direct invest- 
ments have shown the most rapid growth, there has 
been a large rise in portfolio investments owned in 
these countries as well. The countries owning most 
of this group of investments are chiefly in Western 
Europe. 


Canadian long-term external investments have 
also been rising, although the rates of growth have 


been more moderate in recent years than in the case 
of long-term non-resident owned investments in 
Canada. Excluding Canada’s subscriptions to the 
capital of international financial institutions, 
against which there are substantial short-term liabil- 
ities, Canadian long-term external assets are placed 
at $4.6 billion at the end of 1958. There was, on 
balance, no significant change in 1958 and the total 
increased 2 per cent in 1956 and 4 per cent in 1957. 
The growth of less than 10 per cent since the end of 
1954 is in sharp contrast with the growth of more 
than half already cited for long-term non-resident 
owned investments in Canada. 


Nearly one-third of Canadian long-term invest- 
ments abroad are in the form of Government of 
Canada loans and advances which are being reduced 
by annual principal repayments. If these intergovern- 
mental loans are excluded, other Canadian long-term 
assets abroad have grown by about one-quarter since 
the end of 1954. 


It should be borne in mind, moreover, that there 
is a substantial beneficial ownership by non- 
tesidents in Canadian investment abroad, and that 
it has been a rising proportion of the total. The 
following section of this report deals with this 
subject. It reveals that at the end of 1957 some 
$0.8 billion or 40 per cent of Canadian direct 
investment abroad, equivalent to more than a quarter 
of all private Canadian long-term investments 
abroad, was owned indirectly by non-residents. 


STATEMENT 19. Non-resident Equity and Control of Canadian Direct Investments Abroad, 
End of 1954 and 1957 


Item 


WM ambedEStates: TESICCMtS Ms.....cc.stedressce hotties. cv seuttecsccbotenaostoqavtevoess 


United Kingdom residents 


Control 


United States controlled Canadian companies ............:.:::seceee 


- Other foreign controlled Canadian companies 


Sub-total: HOTCIEMICONGEON.. gece cotery -aeseetavan ess sseoce tse secncanascaswosesens 


_ Canadian controlled companies and resident Canadian indivi- 
“CALOPUIS on. od Sit ere a Ai eS RT Fee EP RNS PN rere 


FO oer oceencesorcesseroresrenercesssconeer ese sesoeesassscease 


BRO OMBTIONeRC SAG CM Sirsuc.a. schscasvensicnceoee coho ssa cussuss snass aneccctanstoencscet 


eereccce 


poo ccccceereeevecssscecsccoscrcees 


End of 1954 End of 1957 


Millions Millions 
of of 
dollars dollars Gent 


Note: Values given above do not reflect ownership by non-residents held directly in the enterprises abroad. 
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Equity of Non-Residents in Canadian Assets Abroad 


Non-residents of Canada have a substantial 
equity in Canadian direct investments abroad 
through: their ownership of Canadian corporations. 
For this reason figures of Canadian long-term 
investments abroad cannot be set directly against 
the total of non-resident long-term investments in 
Canada.’ This non-resident equity arises from 
foreign ownership in whole or in part of Canadian 
companies having subsidiaries or branches in other 
parts of the world. Details appear in statement 19. 
The total capital at the disposition of Canadian 
direct investment companies abroad would be larger 
than is indicated by the total value of Canadian 
direct investments abroad which reflect only invest- 
ment from Canada. Some of the foreign companies 
concerned have in addition non-Canadian partic- 
ipation through ownership of their funded debt or 
stock. 


Total direct investments abroad of Canadian 
companies are more relevant for many purposes than 
the Canadian equity. For example, it is the total 
capital movements and the income arising from these 
investments that are significant for the Canadian 
balance of payments. Effect on the balance of pay- 
ments is one criterion for inclusion of investments 
abroad of Canadian companies in special situations. 
There are instances where investments outside 
Canada of Canadian companies or of branches of 
non-resident concerns are excluded from the statis- 
tics of Canadian direct investments abroad on the 
grounds that their international transactions are not 
of relevance to the Canadian balance of payments. 


Foreign Ownership and Control of Canadian Industry 


The estimates appearing in tables XII to XVI 
bring forward to 1956 book value data which show 
the relative positions of Canadian and foreign 
investment in Canadian industry and commerce. 
Later data are not yet available on the Canadian- 
owned portion of the investments. 


The sharp increase in the rate of business fixed 
capital formation which occurred in 1956 was accom- 
panied by increased non-resident ownership and 
control. 


The non-resident-owned proportion of the manu- 
facturing, mining, utilities and merchandising indus- 
tries, taken as a group, rose to 34 per cent, an 
increase of two percentage points over the 32 per 
cent which had remained relatively unchanged since 
1948. In the two year period between the end of 
1954, when estimates for the petroleum and natural 
gas industry as a whole first became available, and 
the end of 1956, the proportions of this industry 
owned by non-residents rose from 60 per cent to 65 
per cent. The proportions of manufacturing, and of 


‘For a description of the statistica] technique 
followed to derive estimates of foreign investment in 
Canada see Canada’s International Investment Position 
1926-1954, page 67. 


mining and smelting, excluding in each case com- 
ponents of the petroleum and natural gas industry, 
each rose by one percentage point, to 48 per cent 
and 54 per cent respectively. On the other hand 
non-resident ownership of Canadian railways fell 
two percentage points to 33 per cent and the much 
smaller proportions of other utilities and of merchan- 
dising estimated to have been owned by non- 
residents remained unchanged. 


This pattern has been broadly characteristic of 
the change over the thirty years now covered by 
comparable estimates. Proportions of Canadian 
manufacturing, petroleum and natural gas, and mining 
and smelting owned by non-residents have been 
increasing, but non-resident ownership of utilities 
has been declining relative to resident ownership. | 
The substantial growth in government-owned hydro- 
electric installations and railways has contributed 
to the increased Canadian ownership, which in turn 
has been the principal factor in reducing the non- 
resident ownership of Canadian industry and com- 
merce generally from 37 per cent in 1926 to 34 per 
cent in 1956. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that non-resident ownership is now more highly 
concentrated in the dynamic growth sectors of the 
economy than ever before. 


During 1956 the proportion of Canadian industry 
and commerce represented by companies controlled | 
by non-residents also rose. For manufacturing, 
mining, utilities, and merchandising, taken as a 
whole, the non-resident-controlled proportion inched 
up a further percentage point in 1956 to 31 per cent 
at the year end. This compared with 25 per cent in 
1948. In the two year period since the end of 1954 
non-resident control of the petroleum and natural gas 
industry as a whole rose from 69 per cent to 80 per 
cent. For other mining and for other manufacturing 
the non-resident-controlled proportions rose respec- 
tively from 51 per cent to 58 per cent, and from 
51 per cent to 52 per cent. Non-resident control of 
railways remained unchanged at 2 per cent and non- 
resident control of other utilities fell from 8 per cent 
to 6 per cent. Here, again, the pattern was charac- 
teristic of the development over the preceding thirty. 
years, with significant growths of non-resident 
control in the manufacturing, petroleum and natural | 


gas, and mining and smelting industries, and | 
decreasing non-resident control in the utilities 
sector. 


These developments are highlighted in the chart | 
which compares ownership and control in 1926 and | 
1956. 


iy 

Other tacets of non-resident ownership and’ 
control which should be mentioned in any review of | 
long-run developments include the increased depend- 
ence on the United States as a source of investment | 
capital. Again taking the group manufacturing, 
petroleum and natural gas, mining and smelting, | 
utilities and merchandising, ownership in 1926 was | 
63 per cent Canadian, 19 per cent by residents of | 
the United States, and 18 per cent by residents of | 
overseas countries. Thirty years later Canadian 
ownership accounted for 66 per cent, United States | 


i 
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OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL OF SELECTED: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, 
1926 AND 1956 


a FOREIGN OWNERSHIP 


OWNERSHIP 
: Yl FOREIGN CONTROL 
CONTROL 
CANADIAN OWNERSHIP OR CONTROL 
1926 1956 1926 1956 
MANUFACTURING PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


COMPONENTS 
INCLUDED 
WITH 
OTHER SECTORS 


($3.1 billion) ($0.3 billion in 1930) 
38% OS Sact cas ener POIRIEHGN) OWINIEID) = s26qee = ee ee 
35% 52 on ae a PORIEIGN (CONTIRO DED a= cera are eer ee 
MINING AND SMELTING RAILWAYS 
($0.6 billion) ($2.5 billion) ($3.5 billion) ($4.4 billion) 
37% A fo ws as ROREIGN OWNEDE === ——= WETS Bah 
38% S8i/omkes das BOR EIGN ‘CONTROELED = 3%, 2% 


TOTAL OF INDUSTRIES SHOWN 


OTHER UTILITIES AND MERCHANDISING 


CO 


($1.3 billion) ($6.4 billion) ($10.6 billion) ($34.0 billion) 
ALL U.S. ALL URS 
32% PAE -- sae Sa FOREIGN OWNED ----- 37% 19% 34% 26% 


20% 6% ---------- FOREIGN CONTROLLED ---- 17% 15% 31% 26% 
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ownership for 26 per cent, and ownership by resi- 
dents of overseas countries for 8 per cent. Over the 
full thirty years the most rapid growth in the invest- 
ments was in the group owned by residents of the 
United States. The trend was even more pronounced 
in the distribution of these investments by country 
of control. In 1926 the industries were 83 per cent 
Canadian-controlled, 15 per cent United States- 
controlled, and 2 per cent controlled by residents of 
other countries. By 1956 the Canadian-controlled 
proportion had fallen to 69 per cent, and the propor- 
tions controlled by residents of the United States 
and of overseas countries had risen respectively to 
26 per cent and 5 per cent. The growth in the under- 
lying equity investments owned by non-residents 
which gave rise to these shifts in control has been 
one of the more significant features of the develop- 
ment of foreign investment in Canada. It has 
important implications for the ultimate cost to 
Canada of the investments and for the possibility of 
repatriation with the growth of Canadian savings. 


These percentages of foreign ownership and 
control of selected Canadian industry are given in 
tables XII and XIV. The book value estimates on 
which they are baséd appear on table XVI, and here 
the non-resident contribution is again strikingly 
revealed. The book value of the manufacturing 
industry, including petroleum refining, is estimated 
to have doubled between 1948 and 1956. Non- 
resident ownership accounted for $3.4 billion of the 
growth, compared with the $2.3 billion represented 
by Canadian ownership. Non-resident-controlled 
manufacturing rose even more by $4.0 billion, with 
resident controlled manufacturing rising by $1.7 
billion. For all mining and smelting, including 
petroleum and natural gas exploration and develop- 
ment, the book value rose from $1.1 billion in 1948 
to $3.9 billion in 1956. Non-resident ownership and 
control accounted respectively for $1.9 billion and 
$2.1 billion of the growth, with resident ownership 
and control accounting respectively for $0.9 billion 
and $0.7 billion. Thus in manufacturing about 60 per 
cent of the growth over the eight years occurred in 
non-resident-owned investment, and about 70 per 
cent in non-resident-controlled investment. In mining 
and smelting about two-thirds of the growth was 
non-resident owned and three-quarters non-resident- 
controlled. These were of course the more dynamic 
sectors of the economy where non-resident activity 
was concentrated. In manufacturing, petroleum and 
natural gas, mining and smelting, utilities, merchan- 
dising and construction, as a whole, the book value 
of investment rose from $16.0 billion in 1948 to 
$34.0 billion in 1956. Non-resident-owned invest- 
ments contributed $6.3 billion or somewhat more 
than one-third of the growth, while resident-owned 
investment contributed the balance of $11.7 billion 
or somewhat less than two-thirds. Non-resident- 
controlled investments accourted for $6.6 billion of 
the growth compared with $11.4 billion for resident- 
controlled investments. 


It should again be emphasized that these com- 
parisons relate only to selected Canadian industries, 
and that there are other broad areas of national 
wealth including; for example, agriculture and social 


capital, in which non-resident ownership and control 
is relatively insignificant. The financial book value 
series which appear in this report include land, 
inventories, and financial working capital in addition 
to capital expended on construction, machinery and 
equipment; for this reason and because of varying 
methods of reflecting capital consumption and 
changes in price levels, they are not directly com- 
parable with other estimates of capital formation and 
of the stock of capital. As some indication of the 
magnitude of national wealth falling outside the 
areas encompassed within this report, it is of 
interest to note that the net stock of social capital 
(government, housing and institutions) has been 
estimated as being not greatly smaller than the net 
stock of industrial capital (including agriculture).? 


And there are still other important areas of Canadian © 


wealth such as Canada’s external investments, not 
to mention the significant savings represented by 
ownership of automobiles and other durables, non- 
industrial land and such intangible social investment 
as education. 


More detailed industry data for the ownership 
and control of Canadian industry appear in table XV 
which covers most of the commodity-producing 
industries other than agriculture. In particular the 
figures show the marked variation in the degree of 
non-resident ownership and control in various types 
of manufacturing.? It should be emphasized that book 
value series are based on corporate classifications, 
and that consequently the entire investment in 
Canada of the corporation and its subsidiaries is 
normally attributed to its principal activity. In the 
case of some of the industrial sub-divisions shown 
this could have significant effects. 


Foreign Financing of all Canadian Investment 


Measurement of the extent to which non- 
residents have financed total private and public 
domestic investment involves difficult problems 
both of a conceptual and of a statistical nature. 


Two approaches to the question which may be of — 


general interest have been adopted. The first is an 
attempt to measure the net contribution of non- 
residents to the savings used for all types of physi- 
cal investment in Canada or, expressed differently, 
the extent to which Canada has drawn on or added 
to the resources of other countries. The second 
approach is concerned with the extent to which 


foreign capital has directly financed Canadian in- | 


vestment, disregarding outflows of Canadian capital — 


to participate in investment abroad and of non- 
resident capital formerly brought to Canada. In 
each approach it is of interest to ask the extent to 
which non-residents have financed both gross and 


* wm. C. Hood and Anthony Scott, Output, Labour — 
and Capital in the Canadian Economy (A Study for the 


Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects). 
pp. 450-451. 


2 It may be noted that a substantial non-resident © 


interest has been acquired since 1956 in the primary 
steel industry which was previously overwhelmingly 
owned and controlled by Canadians. 


i 
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net investment. The significance of the latter com- 
parison lies partly in the fact that new financing 
from abroad is normally for additions to the stock 
of capital rather than for replacement. The various 
measures which have been used are expressed in 
the following formula; for further technical data 
the reader is referred to pages 45 to 47 of 
‘‘Canada’s International Investment Position 1926 - 
1954’’. 


A. Use of Foreign Resources 


Current account deficit (net), adjusted for 
retained earnings of foreign direct investments 
in Canada and Canadian direct investments 
abroad, plus capital consumption allowances 

1 and depletion on foreign direct investments in 
Canada 


Total private and public investment in Canada, 
plus value of physical change in inventories 


As in Al but excluding capital consumption 
allowances 


2 As in Al but net of business capital consump- 
tion allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
adjustments 


B. Direct Foreign Financing of Investment 


Direct investment in Canada, plus retained 
earnings on foreign direct investments, new 
issues of Canadian securities sold to non- 
residents,’ other long-term financing, changes 
in accounts payable, and capital consumption 

1 allowances and depletion on foreign direct 
investments in Canada 


Total private and public domestic investment 
in Canada, plus value of physical change in 
inventories 


As in Bl but excluding capital consumption 
allowances 


As in B1 but net of business capital consump- 
tion allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
adjustments 


The results of these measurements are por- 
trayed in the charts and summarized in statement 20. 


' These show the substantially increased importance 
of non-resident investment in Canada in the 1950’s 
_to date. Over the period 1950 to 1955 Canada’s net 
use of foreign resources amounted to one-fifth and 


direct foreign financing to one-third of net capital 


formation. And for the years 1956 to 1958 during 


which tremendous capital formation occurred, these 


Tatios rose to more than one-third and more than 
_ two-fifths 
Special meaning. From 1956 to 1958 Canadian 
_ Sources of savings were sufficiently large to finance 
Nearly two-thirds of net capital formation (as re- 
flected in measure A2), but they were not all used 


respectively. The two measures have 


‘ Other than government borrowing of $150 million 


in 1948 which served to replenish official holdings of 


exchange, 


for new investment in Canada. Some Canadian 
savings were, for example, used for investment 
abroad, while other parts were used for the retire- 
ment of debts contracted abroad in earlier periods. 
AS a consequence Canadian sources of savings 
directly financed a smaller part of net capital 
formation in Canada, with non-residents directly 
financing the balance of about 44 per cent as 
shown in measure B2. (The Canadian economy 
generated a part of these non-resident savings in 
the form of retained earnings which enlarged foreign 
direct investment in Canada or were allocated for 
its ultimate replacement.) 


In the post-war 1940’s (and for some years 
before), Canada was a net exporter of capital. From 
1946 to 1949 the net use of foreign resources was 
negative—Canada was on balance able to invest 
abroad —although direct foreign financing even in 
that period amounted to nearly one-quarter of net 
capital formation. In the short period 1929-1930 
foreign capital was relatively even more important 
than in recent times, and both the use of foreign 
resources and direct foreign financing appear to 
have represented more than one-half of net capital 
formation. 


When interpreting the ratios developed in this 
section of this report, it should be borne in mind 
that they cover the whole field of private and 
public capital formation. The chart showing the 
individual components will serve to remind readers 
of the large elements of housing and other social 
capital in the financing of which foreign capital 
plays only a minor role. The investment series 
elsewhere in this report relate foreign ownership 
and control to the specific sectors in which it 
plays a particularly significant part. 


A potent force underlying the differences be- 
tween the measures is the direct association of 
particular entrepreneurial skills, techniques and 
objectives with large sources of savings both inside 
and outside Canada. These combinations may result 
in decisions outside the domestic economy to under- 
take specific investments which are quite unrelated 
to either the availability of domestic savings or the 
need to import financial capital to finance a draught 
on external physical resources. But detailed study 
of the structure of industry and of the capital market 
and its relationship to the mobilization and direction 
of domestic savings all lie beyond the field of this 
report. 


Number of Concerns 


Table XI again shows the number of Canadian 
concerns controlled abroad, which rose to over 6,000 
by the end of 1957. The increase during the year 
was 545. As will be seen in statement 21 the 
Bureau’s records covered about 8,500 Canadian 
concerns in which non-resident capital was directly 
or indirectly invested in significant amounts at the 
end of 1957. The total number of Canadian corpora- 
tions of all sorts at the beginning of that year was 
about 86,100. Statement 21 also shows the great 
corporate activity in the field of foreign investment 
in 1957. 
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COMPONENTS OF PRIVATE AND PUBLIC 


INVESTMENT IN CANADA 
(INCLUDING CHANGE IN INVENTORIES) 


Cane BILLIONS OF DOLLARS PAs 
9 Fame ; STATEMENT 20. Foreign Financing of all Canadian Investment, 
i 1946 - 1958 3 
8 8 
Measure 1946-1949 | 1950-1955 | 1956-1958 
na 1 
fig Gilcaontee 4 ac 
A Use of foreign resources 
as a percentage of: 
Sy 6 , 
1 gross capital formation... = LF" fe 27 
o. 
3) MACHINERY AND =) 5) 2 net capital formation ...... 1k 19 35 
EQUIPMENT 
4 
4 — 4 
B Direct foreign financing of: 
CONSTRUCTION OTHER 
3 THAN RESIDENTIAL 3 1 gross capital formation... 19 25 32 
2 net capital formation ...... 24 | 33 44 — 
2 a 
GOVERNMENT 
| | 
RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
e) t ' t ' ' O 
1946 48 50 a2 54 56 58 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC PRIVATE AND PUBLIC 
INVESTMENT IN CANADA INVESTMENT IN CANADA 
10 (INCLUDING CHANGE IN INVENTORIES) (INCLUDING CHANGE IN INVENTORIES) 10 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
9k _ S) 
: * r 
DIRECT 
NET USE 
OF FOREIGN FOREIGN 
roe RESOURCES FINANCING 
oy = 
eh yy 
4 
3 
o NET USE (OF a 
2 DOMESTIC RESOURCES “% aD 
VA “Y 
1G . 
0 LLM VIVIAN ILM J 4 O 
1946 48 ‘50 ‘52 ‘54 ‘56 '58 1946 48 ‘50 ‘52 '54 '56 '58 
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STATEMENT 21; Change in Recorded Number of Canadian Concerns in which Foreign Capital 
is Invested, 1957 
Controlled in 
Item : 5 Other All 
; Sia = Sapo foreign foreign Canada Total 
countries | countries 
SUIMDEr At IMCEINNINE OL ViGAN .o cscs.vescesoce ccesonccss odonoueoueses 4, 043 1,019 5, 460 2, 156 7, 616 
Add 

New concerns with foreign capital ...............ssssscsessccees + 380 + 0 + 494 + 121 + 615 

PAR SRCTS OLMCOUGTOL B40. Eavc., Pet eee eecst chon patel Bon eliibw csccks + 27 + 17 + 51 + 34 + 85 
' Subtract 
Bie lets Of COMET os ccs) dieses. cartes shbeessecsocopsivdelbossvcoshecdes - 2 - 8 ~ Fas =, 42 - 85 
- Concerns now wholly-owned by Canadians - 14 - 6 ~ 24 ee Oh = dil 
| Concerns liquidated, merged, Ct. .........ccccccccccsssceees = 130 - 26 - 169 - 40 - 209 
| Add 
| Net formation of new Canadian subsidiaries by these : 
| EGTROCTTTS LR alee Aerated Garcon A hee cal Sick epee + 170 + 55 + 236 + 82 + 318 
| 
| Number at-end of year (Table XI)  ........cesscesscosccosseoes 4, 449 1, 221. 6, 005 2, 284 8, 289 


Ownership of Canadian Funded Debt 


The estimated geographical distribution of the 
ownership of the outstanding long-term funded debt 
of Canadian governments and corporations at the end 
of 1958 is given in statement 22. Canadian long-term 
funded debt outstanding increased more than 10 per 
cent during 1958 from $27.9 billion to a total of 


Distribution of ownership 


Note: These numbers exclude more than 200 non-resident owned investment corporations whose Canadian assets 
are measured indirectly and are a component of the ‘‘Miscellaneous Investments”’ group. 


$30.8 billion. At the end of 1958, government and 
municipal bonds accounted for $22.1 billion, or 72 
per cent, more than 60 per cent of which, or $13.9 
billion, was in the form of the Government of Canada 
issues. The total of railway and other corporation 
bonds amounted to $8.7 billion, or 28 per cent of the 
total bonds and debentures outstanding. 


STATEMENT 22, Estimated Distribution of Ownership of Canadian Long-Term Funded Debt, 
| End of 1958 


Percentage distribution of ownership 


Debtor 


| United 
Canada States 


United | United Other 


United Other 
States |Kingdom | countries 


Kingdom | countries 


' Government of Canada, direct 
and guaranteed, excluding 
tailways, tréasury bills and 


LIDIBES) 250 cba Ree are Sea re ceria 13,914 | 18, 350 
| Provincial direct and guaranteed, 
lmepexcluding railways. ................- 5,022; 3,746 
MP1 io aisch sve nesestneecdeonsarnnes ees 3,191] 2,380 
| Sub-total Government bonds | 22, 127| 19, 476 


1, 729 
6, 953 


1, 245 
4,791 


ReIW EY S.-i vsevsoeono2 EA IRE A, orem ree 

| Other corporations .....c.s.cccccecececeeee 

Sub-total railways and 
corporation bonds 


Total bonds. and debentures 


6, 036 
25, 512 


8, 682 
30, 809 


Interesting perspective on the financing of 
funded debt under varying economic conditions may 
be gained from a study of statement 23, which shows 
the changes in the ownership of the outstanding 


millions of dollars 


per cent 


96 3 
75 24 
75 24 
88 11 
72 9 
69 27 
70 23 
83 14 


long-term funded debt of various classes of Cana- 
dian borrowers, divided between Canadian and non- 
resident lenders, for the period 1955 to 1958. 
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STATEMENT 23. Changes in Ownership of Canadian Long-Term Funded Debt, 1955- 1958 


Change in 
Debtor 


amounts outstanding 


Change in amounts outstanding owned in 


Government of Canada, direct and 
guaranteed, excluding railways, 


Canada Other countries 
1955 |1956} 1957 1958 | 1955/1956 |1957/}1958 


millions of dollars 


treasury bills and notes. .............. + 425|/- 519 |- 571+1,085/+ 555|-492] - 56 |+1,022 
Provincial, direct and guaranteed, 

OXCIUGINE TALLWAYSi<ccccscrececcosceuseeee + 212/+ 466/+ 384/+ 533]+ 288/+273/+ 300/+ 422 

Municipal + 248|+ 288 |+ 323|+ 370|+ 230/+188|+ 216/+ 217 

Railways .. =) §3i— Ff 13 l= OG Sob gid l= oo 12|+ 347 

Other corporations. + 456|+ 716|+1,213|+ 600 /+ 392/+442|+ 752|+ 399 
Sub-total provincial, municipal, 

railways and other corpora- | 
GUO INS 5 oeotock es eas cocscnartsconcehsceetecss + 833 |+1, 397 |+1, 884 |+1, 854 |+ 893 |+864 |+1, 256 |+1, 385 
Total bonds and debentures ....|+1,258|+ 878 |+1,827 |+2, 939 |+1, 448 +372 |+1, 200 +2,407 


Note: Corresponding data for 1953 and 1954 will be found in Statement 23, ‘*The Canadian Balance of International 


Payments, 1956, and International Investment Position’. 


Following declines in each of the two preceding 
years, the total of the Government of Canada bonds 
outstanding increased by $1,085 million in 1958, and 
that of railway bonds by $351 million. In contrast, 
the increase in other corporation bonds abated some- 
what during the year, following sharp rises during 
the period of high investment in resource develop- 
ment in 1956 and 1957. The moderation in the rate of 
increase in 1958 was concomitant with the reduced 
business investment in new fixed assets during the 
year. 


The preponderant part of the growth of Govern- 
ment of Canada and railway funded debt, over 95 per 
cent, was acquired, on balance, by Canadians while 
non-resident acquisitions accounted for about 30 per 
cent of the increase in other categories. By the end 
of 1958, Canadians held 96 per cent of the Govern- 
ment of Canada bonds, 75 per cent each of the 
provincial and municipal bonds, 70 per cent of rail- 
way and corporation bonds, and 83 per cent of total 
bonds and debentures. In 1936 when the total out- 
standing long-term debt was one-third of its present 
level, Canadians held between 70 and 75 per cent of 
the debt of each level of governmeut and about 
48 per cent of the railway and corporate debt, some 
65 per cent of the overall total. 


But along with these broad movements in 
aggregate debt there has been the very high rate 
of increase in non-resident holdings of Canadian 
bonds in the 1950’s. In recent years non-resident 
holdings have risen at a higher rate than the rate 
of increase in the total funded debt. The total 
amount of issues held outside of Canada has risen 
from $4,138 million in 1956 to $4,765 million in 1957 
and $5,297 million in 1958. A decade earlier in 1948 
non-resident holdings were down to $2,924 million. 
In the pre war years the total had been as high 
as $3,983 million in 1933 but subsequent refinancing 
of debt in Canada and wartime repatriations led to 


the lower levels of the early post-war years. The 
sharpest increases have come in the 1950’s with the 
resumption of borrowing through sales of new issues 
abroad. Some recent effects of the rises in debt held 
abroad are discussed in the note on the income 
account. 


Statement 24 provides a detailed classification 
of the ownership of Canadian long-term funded debt 
by currency of payment at the end of 1954 and 1957. 
During this period, foreign-owned Canadian funded 
debt payable optionally or solely in foreign curren- 
cies rose from $2,818 million to $3,506 million, or 
from 11.8 per cent to 12.6 per cent of the total 
outstanding debt Most of this growth was ascribable 
to increased holdings by investors resident in the 
United States, of corporate (other than railway) 
bonds and of provincial and municipal government 
bonds. The largest rises took place in the issues 
payable in foreign currencies. 


The relatively insignificant growth of $2 million | 
which occurred in 1957 in United States holdings of 
Government of Canada direct issues, and the larger 
growth of $54 million in the following year, brought | 
to an end an extended period of repatriation. From a 
peak of $1,009 million at the end of 1950, holdings: 
were reduced each year during the next six years to 
$340 million at the end of 1956. In 1950 the holdings: 
by United States residents included $357 million of | 
issues payable in United States funds and $652, 
million of issues payable in Canadian funds. The | 
reduction of holdings to $515 million at the end of 
1954 reflected repatriation of $107 million of unite 
States-pay debt and $387 million of Canadian- 
debt. In contrast further repatriation of $173 million 
of United States holdings over the following three 
years was made up of $139 million of United States 
pay issues and of only $34 million of Canadian-pay 
issues. ; 
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STATEMENT 24. Estimated Distribution of Ownership of Canadian Long-Term Funded Debt 
Classification by Currency of Payment, End of 1954 and 1957 


Distribution of Ownership 


Amounts 
Outstanding 


spices epee Mesut par leone pt cael 
1954 | 1957 | 1954 1954 


millions of dollars 


Government of Canada, direct and 
guaranteed excluding railways: 


Payable in Canadiandollars only? | 12,570] 12,487 | 12,214 | 12, 139 22 25 69 92 
Payable in foreign currencies only 401 342 106 189 49 39 4 3 
Payable optionally in Canadian 
or foreign currencies .............. 9 _ 1 _ — _ _ _ 
Su bebObalicc cer ceictecscccssncutasets 12,980 | 12,829 | 12,321 | 12,328 ral 64 73 95 
| Provincial, direct and guaranteed 
excluding railways: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only ls es} 3,445 2,436 3,309 30 43 12 19 
Payable inforeign currencies only 512 812 1 _ 1 — _ _ 
Payable optionally in Canadian 
or foreign currencies .............. 392 232 26 15 7 4 — o 
Sub-total. mcicaes «ss ccssseasieess 3,427 | 4,489 | 2,463 | 3,324 38 47 12 19 
Municipal: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only 1,591 2,251 1,489 lay 26 29 4 5 
Payable in foreign currenciesonly 284 501 13 3 3 4, 2h 1 
Payable optionally in Canadian 
or foreign currencies ............. 87 69 27 23 6 1 — _ 
OE eee eee 1,962 | 2,821 | 1,529 | 2,163 35 34 5 6 
| Railways: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only 895 887 850 862 7 8 9 
Payable in foreign currencies only 422 438 ~— 1 287 278 2 2 
Payable optionally in Canadian 
or foreign CUITeENCIES ..........008 253 53 116 35 4 3 22 13 
SUD=COLA Ls encccccccecccrceceseresteess 1,570] 1,378 966 898 298 290 32 24 
_ Other corporations: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only 3,193 | 4,957 || 2,779 | 4,321 142 186 23 79 
Payable in foreign currencies only 689 1, 241 9 33 iat 12 5 16 
Payable optionally in Canadian 
or foreign currencies ............. 86 155 18 38 _ 2 _ 1 
Sub-total i. cecsak eave vtexe 3,968 | 6,353 | 2,806] 4,392 153 200 28 96 
Total bonds and debentures: 


Payable in Canadian dollars only 20,772 | 24,027 | 19, 768 | 22, 768 
129 


Payable in foreign currencies only 2,308} 3,334 226 351 333 12 22 

Payable optionally in Canadian 
or foreign currencies ..........0. 827 509 188 1il 1% 10 D2: 14 
OAL Peers teste ore ie toeks 23,907 | 27,870 | 20, 085 | 23,105 595 635 150 240 
1954 1957 


1 Including bonds held by United States life insurance companies (aside from business in Canada): 


Government of Canada, direct and guaranteed excluding railWaySs ........scsecesecreseseresererersanees 144 54 
Provincial, direct and guaranteed excluding railways 267 233 
PULL Cpe ere amen ee teete rm ieee ateereccueten cc cree ares veces sncnunsckusarsscescsecsanamasrsueusisaetsious’sinmtescacevaronenewsaraayssa 219 281 
IAI WAVS <ccccscectrecsrs - 781 
Other corporations 


BROGAN ery ceerceee cece tee ecto cen tas saat onees oe tieserccusiecsuze ccosindnievascssiinssrcinenvsamieagrauncaweisersenteaveaneatsanenssensotmse ts 1,387 
arOxGIIdiNe TreASULYVADM lls AMG TIOLE S. eacerciace ciscccenc cess races deucterees sexe’ geriestesecsincencs tess sexcnenstars veswsnrs nsdn 1,530 1,625 
3 Including corporate bonds held by United States parent companies and affiliates: 

Payable in Canadian dollars Only ...........cssssccressrssccesecevsccsscesssecsversenessersennstccnsaresssecerersaacaserneesosans 7 4 
Payable in fOTeIgZM CULPENCISS OMY .......s:cceccceosrescceseevsstecevessreccuacesvansavesensuutacnascersrssesevenssacerarenssers 142 162 
Payable optionally in Canadian or foreign CULTENCIES ......ccesecccesesncceersseretsrenenerecssasecerecesaseresees 39 39 
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Miscellaneous Investments this statement are covered, although not similarly 
: ; Hwee eth classified, in other categories of non-resident-owned 
Statement 25 provides detailed estimates o » investments shown in tables VIII and IX. Mortgage 
components of the ‘‘Miscellaneous Investments 


category of foreign investment in Canada. These 
investments include real estate, mortgage, and other 
assets held or administered for non-residents by 
trustees, agents, or nominees, private investment 
companies, etc. Their measurement is necessarily 
not as precise as the direct ownership of Canadian 
concerns and securities by non-residents. 


It should be pointed out that many other non- 
resident holdings of the types of assets shown in 


STATEMENT 25, Detail of Foreign Investment in “*Miscellaneous Investments?’’ 
End of 1952-1957 


debt of Canadian companies which is held directly 
by non-resident investors appears, for example, 
among ‘‘other corporation assets’’ in table VIII. 
Large amounts of real estate are owned by Canadian 
companies classified by industrial function in table 
IX, the companies formed specifically for the holding 
of real estate or mortgages being grouped with 
financial institutions. A part of the unclassified 
Canadian securities component of statement 25 also 
reflects investment in real estate holding companies, 


Category 


Country of ownership 1957 


United 
Kingdom |} countries 


Canadian securities .......... ccs 225 243 302 313 413 153 190 

Mortgages on Canadian real estate 77 76 109 168 250 4 3 

Real estate in i@anadia........-,.ccheee 120 118 115 120 125 12 13 

Other dnvestiients... 10. 25 30 35 40 30 8 7 
Totals as in Tables VII and IX 447 467 561 641 818 177 


* Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non-residents, private investment companies, etc. 
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TABLE I. Current and Capital Account of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957 and 1958 
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All United United Other sterling Other OFEC All other 
CCOunE Na countries States Kingdom area countries countries 
0. ' 1957 | 1958* 1957 [ 1958? 1957 1958" 1957 1958? {1957 1958 | 1957 | 1958? 
| millions of dollars 
| Current receipts: 
ag Merchandise exports (adjusted) 0.0.0... 4,909 4,890 2,931 2,909 749 768 246 299 502 522 481 392 
Pp) Mutual Aid to NATO countries.... be 107 142 Re AB ae ee ei : ea ze : : 
3 Gold production available for export.......... 147 160 147 160 — — =— os = = = = 
4 BT AVICLLCXDENGIGUPCS <2. steeeaescceureeecescesberes 363 349 325 309 18 18 4) 6 10 11 5 5 
Ms) Interest and dividends .. 154 166 95 98 10 33 22 12 12 13 15 10 
6 BireleMcsand ‘SHIPPING. ..caccersecrersncvcrereceucvecevers 445 401 222 206 95 84 at 24 54 46 47 41 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds............ 124 91 47 48 40 Ly 8 7 22 14 7 5 
li All other current receipts ... 388 366 299 275 45 43 8 22 27 14 14 
L2 Total current receipts .............ccccccecereseee 6,637 | 6,565 | 4,066 | 4,005 957 963 316 355 622 633 569 467 
| | Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) .......cccse 5,488 | 5,060 | 3,878] 3,437 520 538 239 Pi 286 301 565 572 
4 Travel expenditures 525 542 403 413 47 ye 11 ikl 48 iy 16 14 
5 HALETESU ANA CIVIGENGS <5 n.ccccovsssvotavaveeedoncvases 587 586 478 479 78 76 1 iL 28 28 2 2 
6 IRCIP MDA. SULDDINE a sctatssosecendesteecsescvaunar tine 515 460 Baal! 294 69 70 DA 3 80 719 13 14 
i Inheritances and emigrants’ funds. 157%. 145 124 104 20 26 2 2 10 aah 1 2 
9 CPPicialecontribiwtlONss ..c<scce.nscoesdsaucgresssoenvove 37 50 - — - — 35 46 1 1 1 3 
0 | Mutual Aid to NATO countries «0... 107 142 a : Ac ae be Be be Be a bie 
1 All other current payments .... 645 665 400 412 85 93 ui 15 th 115 a2 30 
2 Total current payments ............cccceceeees 8,061 | 7,650 | 5,634 | 5,139 819 855 307 290 564 587 630 637 
| Balance on merchandise trade =) 529 |= 170ri= Sat — 528 +229 + 230 +7 + 87 +216 +221 | > 84 | =180 
| Balance on other transactions, excluding B9 |- 808 |- 865 + 621 /- 606 = Oi Ne) + 37 + 24 -157 =I) Sea 4 38 
Osilerall CONIDULLONS' «ciaveseveesasaeve teeatevocacsierree cS 37 i= 50 _ = _ = = RS) - 46 = 4] ce IR Mee el lect 2% 
| Current account balance ..............ccccccsececeseseee —1,424 |-1,085 |-1,568 |-1,134 +138 +108 + 9 + 65 + 58 + 46 | - 61] -170 
| Capital account; 
| Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada .......... + 514 1+ 450 |+ 390 |+ 331 + 65 + 89 a * 6 + 56 + 25 - mau dt 
2 Direct investment abroad = 68 |- 20a Bia) far 6 4 = 5 = 1S + 9 = 4) ees eal Ome D3 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds anddebentures |- 45 ==) |=" 870 |=—8 10 = + 3 = = a SOM| meen Tae Sal 2 10. 
3b Trade in outstanding common and prefer- 
ence stocks core Bip es 84 |+ Bea 66 + 87 + 4 - - + 45 + 14 - - 
4 INGW TSSUEGS vecticrevonaccoresess F198) ||) 1695) 22 618 + 59 + 41 - = * 16 26 et lal + LO 
i) EVE PIZE MIO TIES races ieeeacosletaty sensrizeceebsaeveasann cave = 2133 (= 156 |= 0b i= 18d) = 21 cs ani hs} - —_ =~ = eG - =- 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues.. ce DUMPED Birla! seyialles Sierr el Pest) ost. sy = Saf) ot = = “= 
iff INGNV SSUES tecssnwte eis qurcdsvadosaniceacessenteespee core ~ 24 |- 17 |- 15) |= 13 — - = =- = - Sl cee: 
8 VE LINCHIOTIES bs coms pomeerer cxececeter sit cearentess vets dare + 6 |+ th |b 4 |+ 4 - ail - = - ete eee, 
| Loans by Government of Canada: 
9 DEA WAS: sige selitiss oagheseersan,casgeinetesssvueseae - [- 34 - - _ - — - 34 - - - - 
0 Repayment of post-war loans ..............05 + 20 |+ 34 _ _ - £16 — _ + 18 + 18) || ot 9-2 — 
ny Repayment of war loans .........cceseceesseseseoe + 80 \+ 30 - — + 30 + 30 - - — aad — = 
4 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of for- 
OTPAVOTS acest cake seearecuinseseeieantweiarcdvtorne rs oes - 35 {+ 106 |- 10 |+ 83 - 18 td eee, a> 5 oD OPE career | ee 1 
6 Change in official holdings of gold, U.S. 
dollars and sterling (increase, minus) .. |+ 105 |- 109 |+ 104 |- 108 th = ail = = = 
I Other capital movements .........ccccccecesesecseeees + 95 |- it DAM er 14 too + 19 = ens) as WAT =O tee Oo) 
i Net capital Movement ............cccccccceceresecssereeees +1,424 |+1,085 |+1,037 |+ 874 + 244 +188 - 16 = 21 +176 + 6 | - 17| - 21 
| Balance settled by exchange transfers. .......... - — {+ 531 |/+ 260 — 382 — 296 <r - 44 — 234 -111 | + 78} +191 
| Total financing of current account balance 
MACON OY) becca a: Piles acteaisasedtsventeuessssyonvtloonnsaeanta sees +1,424 |+1,085 -138 -108 =S - 65 - 58 - 46| + 61] +170 


* Subject to revision. 


_.. Not available. ; 
es: Other Sterling Area includes the countries of the Commonwealth, United Kingdom dependencies, and Ireland, Iraq, Iceland, Burma, Libya and Jordan. Other 


+1,568 |+1,134 


“C Countries includes all the countries participating in the Organization for European Economic Co-operation which are not also members of the sterling area: 
ely, Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, France, West Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey, The All 
2t Countries group includes Latin America, non-sterling area countries in Asia,, continental European countries notin OEEC, the IBRD, IFC and IMF and all 
t countries not specified above. : : : : 

B10 Mutual Aid is not included in figures for countries or areas, but is included in total receipts and total payments with all countries. 


A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada. Some capital transactions with other sterling area are included under the United Kingdom, and 


with other overseas countries under the United States. vgn 
Also includes balancing item representing unrecorded capital movements and errors and omissions. 
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TABLE II. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-1958 
A. BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 


1952 | 1953 1955 58 | 1957 | 1958! 


No. Account 
millions of dollars 
A Current receipts: | 
1 Merchandise exports (aAdjUSted)......eseeeees 2, 393] 2,723] 3,030] 2,989] 3,139] 3,950] 4,339] 4,152) 3,929] 4,332) 4,837] 4,909] 4, 891 
2 Mutual Aid to NATO countries .......... eee - - - _ 57 145 200 246 284 222 157 107 14, 
3 Gold production available for export ............ 96 99 119 139 163 150 150 144 155 155 150 147 16 
4 FETAVEl SEXP CNGUGUTCS! “cr.vcccunerersssessvenresntrssceeerss 221 251 279 285 275 274 275 302 305 328 337 363 34) 
5 Interest -aAndiGiVIGONS \xcc.cscccsavsxcoxascessevissencsonee 710 64 70 83 91 115 145 165 147 160 142 154 16) 
6 Freight and Shipping) .c.....s.sscscesenccesssescsesesese> ani 322 336 303 284 351 383 318 313 398 457 445 40 
Fi Inheritances and immigrants’ funds .............. 65 69 84 68 57 77 85 91 89 86 99 124 9 
il All lotherCurrent, RECEUDUS) sscsec<earssccesecuesseaer<ece 209 220 229 222 231 249 281 319 298 391 442 388 36) 
12 Total current receipts ............:csccesceeeceeeeee 3,365) 3, 748] 4,147] 4,089) 4,297} 5,311) 5, 858) 5,737] 5,520| 6,072) 6,621] 6,637| 6, 56) 
1 
B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted)  ............0 1,822] 2,535] 2,598] 2,696] 3,129} 4,097] 3,850] 4,210; 3,916] 4,543] 5,565) 5, 488] 5, 06 
4 MTAV Gl 6 XPeNGLGUTES iacccsceeevtseecssceesscceonetacsncdsen 135 167 134 193 226 280 341 365 389 449 498 525 54: 
5 Interest and GiVLAENAS: secccccouset svacsecceucescassounse 312 337 325 390 475 450 413 404 423 483 523 587 58 
6 Peretehtiand Ship pine ccc, Byevecs-cecacateresscessecess 219 278 279 253 301 354 375 374 356 415 502 515 46) 
ul Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ................ 35 49 50 59 61 70 94 91 94 105 115 157 14. 
9 Official Contributions: c.ccexdcrsecs-tecesscnosscrsaerevace 97 38 23 6 5 9 16 25 11 24 30 37 5) 
10 Mutual Aid to NATO countries ... we - = - - 57 145 200 246 284 222 157 107 14 
11 All other current payMents ...........cccssssccsesees 382 295 287 315 377 423 405 465 479 529 597 645 66, 
12 Total current payments ...........::ceceseeeeee 3,002) 3,699| 3,696] 3,912] 4,631] 5,828) 5,694] 6,180) 5,952) 6,770] 7,987) 8,061] 7,65 
Balance on merchandise trade ..........scsseceeeeeeee + 571! + 188|/+ 432/+ 293)+ 10; -— 147/+ 489)/- 58) + 13/- 211;);- 728)/- 579)- 17, 
Balance on other transactions, excluding B9/ - i11/- 101}/+ 42/- 110/- 339] - 361/- 309/- 360/- 434/- 463/- 608|/- 808/- 86 
OfficialMcomtrauUnl Ons t,ccckess eeossenertetes esc cseentes - 97]/- 38/-  23]- 6}- 5| - 9j/- 16/- 25)- 11/- 24/- 30;/- 37/- 5) 
iC; Current account balance ...........s.scsesscscesesessens + 363/+ 49/+ 451/+ A77/- 334) - 517)+ 164)- 443)- 432/- 698) -1, 366) -1, 424) -1, 08) 
D Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada ...........00.| + 40/+ G61/+ T1}/+ 94/+ 222)/+ 309)+ 346)+ 426) + 392)/+ 417)+ 583) + 514/+ 46) 
2 Direct investment abroad ...........scescceereeeee - 14/+ 6)+ 15)+ 13)+ 36/- 2\/- T- 63|}- 81/- 74;- 104/- 68/- 2 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and de- 
IDGNUUT ES), .cccvcssastivccrntassucntnscucassceveseamnearrsene = 166|'~ — 52)—= 66) —— 165), + 11" 45 = 
3b Trade in outstanding commonand pref- + 194) ~ 13)+ Bile 8) + 329) + 
ETENCE SLO CE Ss sii ciwcaudes ccsnadetverboomeveeesaucnente ce Ae were d alse) 138 188}+ 137|/+ 8 
4 ING@W USSUCS | iecccsiesvecssctecorsccscssovsareesesousecnesaces + 218/+ 95/+ 150/+ 105/+ 210/+ 411}/+ 316)+ 9335} + 331)/+ 166/+ 667/+ T798/+ 69, 
5 REG NEM ENS es sssassecvesevsspcaccsusarcevevanscrseeeeecens - 539|/- 364/- 114/- 147|/- 284)/- 184/- 89/- 146)- 203;- 184/- 141)/- 133/- 15 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ..........ccscseee #7 251 + 1|- Tit D2 TO) +9) WS POE 22h T+ 25/+ 20)+ 241+ ahi 
7 INGW TISSUES: ..c\ccesearcvtsruscrsochssoracrtasnearcomtvuneeere = 4) - 3)- 3} = 4)- 2 3/- 2}- 23/- 33/- 48;/- 18/- 24/- 1 
8 Rebirementsiasch «Sisaisse erbea-crcoettercan ee 419) 4 Fle = 215) ola Ge =14 4 1+ Sahn -|+ 6|+ ae 
Loans by Covernment of Canada: / 
9 DTA WINS os a cctvosccontuctemenseussuceSnesseeattscsesrcastones - T50)/- 565/- 142/- 120)/- 50 — - = _ - -|- $ 
10 Repayment of post-war loans ......ccssseseseee ht 2 eG | sto 33 37 42/+ 39/+ 39)+ 20/+ 3) 
ri Repayment of war lOAnS ....csssesssessesseesseeere + 94/+ 109|+ 64/+ 5/+ 51 23 50 30}+ 30 30;+ 30;+ 3 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of «| 
FOF ELEMENS! ops teesnadacoseonccesceqechseentarvemanncesssasenee + “0|— 26)— 21}4 (40) + (233 66)/- 18)/+ 34/+ 89/- 24) - 10 
16 Change in official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange (increase, minus) ........ + 267)+ 742)|- 492)/- 128)- 722 ST +e) 38 = Sea wd — | e398ie 10 
17 Other capital-mowemients tec-r-cass-ceteeerecssceceres + 23/- 101)+ T/- 80}+ 210 511)- 185)- 28/+ 204/+ 148) + 
E | Ret Capital movement ..............cccccessssrseccesseeees | - 363)- 49|- bse 33 177|+ 334 164|+ 443) + 432)+ 698] +1, 366) +1, 424 +1, 08 
- | eee! eet Pere emer Syn sll = 


1 Subject to revision, 


Notes: 

AB 11 Includes receipts of $24 million and payments of $127 million for war services in 1946, 7 , 

Di7_ Includes for years 1946 to 1950 transactions shown separately under items D 12, 13, and 15 in ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments in th 
Post-War Years, 1946-1952’’. r 

A-—G For other notes applicable to this table see notes to Table I. 
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TABLE Il. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-1958 — Continued 
B. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
Account 1946 1947 1948 | 1949 | 1950 1951 1952 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958+ 
No. | a | 
millions of dollars 
Current receipts: 
tal Merchandise exports (adjusted) ...... 948 1,061] 1,508] 1,521] 2,046] 2,326] 2,346] 2,458] 2,355 2,598] 2,854 25931 2,909 
2 Gold production available for export 96 99 119 139 163 150 150 144 155 155 150 147 160 
4 Travel expenditures ........cc.cccuesscoeee 216 241 267 267 260 258 257 282 283 303 309 325 309 
me) Interest and dividends .............00008 47 36 37 40 50 57 85 101 69 718 80 95 98 
6 Preight and SHIpping ...c.....csccesceeeors 101 104 131 126 157 164 174 164 169 203 223 222 206 
) 7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds 19 18 18 18 31 32 38 41 42 45 45 47 48 
pes All other current receipts J... 140 153 167 158 170 191 224 253 233 318 354 299 275 
(12 Total current receipts ................. 1,567) 1,712) 2,247| 2,269| 2,877| 3,178| 3,274| 3,443/ 3,306| 3,700] 4,015 4,066) 4,005 
Current payments: 
my Merchandise imports (adjusted) ...... 1,378] 1,951] 1,797) 1,899] 2,093/ 2,842] 2,817] 3,046] 2,800| 3,283] 4,021] 3,878 3,437 
4 Travel expenditures ........cccsssscseeees 130 152 113 165 193 246 294 307 320 363 391 403 413 
5 Interest and dividends ..........cseses 250 274 267 325 411 382 344 334 345 388 427 478 479 
| 6 BIFSISH Cand SHIPPING ..,cvecacsssavessteees 169 221 213 193 240 276 302 296 261 287 351 351 294 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds.. 31 37 Sui 44 47 55 717 714 15 82 94 124 104 
ine All other current payments ............. 216 | 211 PALS} 244 293 328 289 290 312 302 370 400 412 
12 Total current payments ................ 2,174) 2,846] 2,640) 2,870| 3,277) 4,129] 4,123] 4,347] 4,113] 4,735] 5,654) 5,634! 5,139 
Balance on merchandise trade ............ — 430/-— 890 289 |- 378 47|~- 516)/- 471/- 588\/- 445] - 685|] -1,167) - 947] - 528 
Balance on other transactions ............ - i177) - 244 104 |- 223 353 | - 435/- 378|- 316|- 362] - 350] - 472] - 621] - 606 
| Current account balance .............cccee - 607| -1,134 393 |- 601 400| - 951/- 849|- 904|- 807] -1,035| -1,639| -1,568| -1,134 
1 Capital account: 
| Direct investment: 
| 4 Direct investment in Canada........ | + 38] + 58 61 |+ 84 200} + 270)+ 319|+ 3461+ 288) + 306] + 406] + 390] + 331 
| a Direct investment abroad..........00 - Tal 6 15 |+ 16 41| - Ae iSO AGRE Giles 5 77:0)i|| pe ues ontact 6 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and 
| GEDONEULES Het ic ccieis Sia acteeeetaveie FON Sou BT ad SONG — eer 5) eas TON = eli 
| + 241) - 3 5\+ 25 3624+ 20 
3b Trade in outstanding common and 
preference ciocke. eee eee + 663 yee GEYER PRS Tfehi se 5| + 66 
4 DNS Wish S5 ULE Sir cnccvanararsasssasdevenanestansnvie + 218) + 95 150 |+ 105 210+ 404! + Bib S220 2991) + 22% + GOL) + Foo + 61s 
5 PVOEATO MONG: cp scnscsssesoicancantsacatosamacers = 460) = 813 96 \- 136 263] = 159) - Wow Setoei 184) = 169s 1S er lapis amo? 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ........ + 21] - 2 9}/+ 19 68/+ 18] + 9|+ 20} Le pats WRT ABI une PAB eR 
[7 INC WRISSUOS” cpccttvsacsscesncereaees tieck - 4| - 3 3\- 4 2|= 3) = 5i- 18 Sue eR RS tsa ale} 
8 FRIGUINCMPENES) Beh so.s-eePegseren athe f Cia 8 1|+ 1 7| + 2 — |+ 1} Dit as ee Sau i | tae 24 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings 
GETORELENONS  cessscestuscacrtses ts tnéssasnass + 27} - Bie 14}- 8 89} - 53/- 37) he WON 6G a8 tO)! Cae oe 
16 Change in official holdings of gold a, 
and U.S. dollars (increase, minus) | + 251 6134 694/- 39/- 80]/+ 42 121) + 42) - 34] + 104 108 
W Other capital movements .............0. = - 38 2491 (59 = 453 )= = 223) + TS te baa) OS SO es a 
| Net capital movement... + 331 - 0 267/ + 515|- 158|+ 244|+ 277) + 425] + 856) +1,037/ + 874 
| 
Balance settled by exchange transfers | + 276 + 671 133| + 436] +1,007|+ 660|+ 530|} + 610] + 783| + 531] + 260 
Total financing of current account 
balance (item Cc). Soein eron eran yteatie + 607 + 601 400} + 951] + 849/+ 904/+ 807} +1,035) +1,639| +1,568) +1, 134 
_ * Subject to revision, 
i 
| 


TABLE II. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946 - 1958 — Continued 
C. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


1955 | 1956 | 1957 


No. Account 
millions of dollars 
A Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) ..............0 626 749 703 701 469 636 727 656 660 TTS 818 749 
4 Mravel expenGitures 2h .cccccc.ssintessscscocvcivevsr<c-0ss 3 u 9 iif 7 8 10 12 13 13 14 18 
5 Interest and dividends .... 7 8 9 9 6 30 29 28 35 41 14 10 
6 Preiehtiand. SHIPPINE) 7c eececccecstecesuravcescsecse 107 114 105 89 61 91 105 79 713 97 98 95 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds .............. 45 47 52 38 12 14 20 18 19 20 24 40 
11 Allother current TECeIpts: </eercasss:venccteorcessvorse 52 42 44 49 35 42 34 37 36 39 47 45 
12 Total current receipts 0.0.00... 840 967 922 897 590 821 925 830 836 982 | 1, 015 957 
B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) . 138 182 287 300 399 417 350 463 391 406 493 520 
4 PETAV.El OX DENGIEUTES crete -coedctene cavsrecsentavectenccreve 3 9 12 17 19 20 Pe 31 35 40 46 47 
5 Tnterest:and GiviGeONds). .c-hctsaacvosssapseesaracrsvaaave 54 53 50 55 54 57 56 57 62 75 73 78 
6 Bresehtiand| SHIPDINE: .20c.ccassvesscseversesets seccocuea 32 32 34 Cy 36 43 42 42 39 49 59 69 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ............... 3 8 "i 10 10 10 12 12 13 16 14 20 
il AU other current payments 0.0... cece eeeseeeeeee 110 50 46 37 48 51 50 92 67 66 78 85 
12 Total current payments 00.0... eee ene 340 334 436 451 566 598 537 697 607 652 763 819 
Balance on merchandise trade ...........ccssseseeses +488 +567 | +416 | +401 +°70 | +219 | #377 | 4193 | +269.) +366 |) +325 |).4229 
Balance on other transactions ...........cceceeseee + 12 + 66 | + 70 +45 |/— 46 eee FLL. = 7600) = 40. [a= 364 = oak 
Cc Current account balance .....0........cscseeeeeeeeeee +500 +633 | +486 | +446] + 24] +223 | +388 | +133 | +229 | +330] +252] +138 
pose ye po 


D. BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 


A Current receipts: 


1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) ........... cee 
4 TTAVel OXPONAWUNES oeci.csvsusinnshsecczsshacoarnvcenences 
5 Interest and dividends 

6 Freight and shipping ................ 
7 

1 


Inheritances and immigrants’ funds .............. 


1 All other current receipts 
12 Total current receipts ..............ccccssceeceeesees 
B Current payments: 


1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) . 
4 Travel CxpPenditures co... .cssersssevsavcuececarsseamees 
5 Interest and diVideNdS ........c.csscecssecscevceverccenee 
6 Freight and shipping ...... 
f 
9 
1 


Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ................ 
Official Contribatlons: cdeue.sessssaccstedetese aco 


Balance on merchandise trade .0..........ceseceseeeee 


Balance on other transactions, excluding B9 .. 


Official ‘Contributlomswen:....c..csectsevesseosenettesssen 


Cc Current account balance ............-.....:000 


1 Subject to revision. 


+140 


+ 29 


+206 


+242 


+129 


+135 
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TABLE Wf. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946 - 1958 — Concluded 
E. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 


Account 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1951 1952 _{ 1953 1954 | 1955 
| millions of dollars 
Current account balance oo... cccscesssesesscececssesseeseresesees +664 | +875 | +615 | +581] + 1| +199] +502! +216 | +273 | +390 | +300 | +147 | 4173 
[ | Capital account: 
| | Direct investment: 
Direct investment in Canada 3 me PE cueteo ie OLOUee of) een +730 +15] +45 ]+ 75 | + 68 + 98 + 68 + 95 
Bitechinvestment abroady.....atesaueccececacteccesece LONE aeo si 2k 3 pees mene |e TO) ih. ool 2350 OO he ft + 4 
| Canadian securities: 
i Trade in outstanding bonds and debentures ............. cae ee ed 
iS a \-48|-11]- 4} -16 -— 35 ee | eee nike 
b Trade in outstanding common and preference stocks Se Giet PD ERR rable! (7 PB + 
| INE RISSUCS 5 core ccresreiat ists eee RR cues hasta - = _ = - sy 70K ee Eas 2°20 + 1S EEG Pe Iao | aa 
Retirements = 77 (= 42 | — 14! — 10 = 19 - 24 Sect: ial Pacesb? lll fecamba yl oa lit el 72 Ba ail Sot 35) 
Foreign securities: 
Mradevin outstanding issues y...5....-<Sicsnsecsesccvseeceosece SL HERP Ss ID De a - tS SEE Die allie Ago Oo eae 
INQ AUSSI Weeks oka Aaa ne Shep ces a2 an - — - = - - — — |= 1|= 91 = a = 
BRELILEBION CS meee erst acti svsrvctearse Aeiuvssel oss eet ols. iar ae PSU ee uae Mea ets ay - ein) a aah a os - sie 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
"DY PENNANTYERS "aeolian ern eee ee -540 | -423 | - 52 | -120 | - 50 _ os - _ - _ - - 34 
Repayment of post-war loans - - - - - +14] +14 )/+ 14/+15)+15 | + 15 - + 16 
Repayment of war loans ............. Baasanctergeats + 89 | +104 | + 64)+ 5 |+ 51] +34) + 931+ 50 14 30 | + 30 + 30 + 30 | + 30 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners Hoe jae |=) 204) + 62 1 4116 | 198 | = 99 |= pre +11 |+ 14 |-20 | + 9 
Change in official holding of sterling (increase, minus) WG eed ts Ae Gs ee a a7 1243 =) 64a a Dy, Sa ye dim Se 
Other capital MOVEMENCS: ......c.scoccssssecveciesmosovessscsecsevscreee $39 (416 | + 18 |= 27 |= 39) 30 = 62 14+ 97 |= 3014 60 | + Oe teas + 12 
Net capital movement ..0000.........ccceccscsscsscsssssssescsssessseseueseseee ~491 |-357 | + 7|- 87 /+ 13) - 23] - 16 | +129 ]+ 941] +177 | +261 +228 | +167 
| | Balance settled by exchange transfers: 
BIAGIO IESE TUE MODUS © ne rass cceerionssescoestiycntrasdodesccoeiesecenssssecy -150 |-505 |-597 | 466 |+ 4] -165 -486 | -345 |-367 1-567 |-561 | -375 | -340 
PPA ALC RE OULIOWONES meee my. dsvcrossaeaeseet-estvisnecs ve asesetoeceeé sss = 23008 = 250) = 280 = 18h 17 
_ | Total financing of current account balance (item C) ........ I -664 | -875 is -581 |- 1 jeer -502 | -216 |-273 |-390 | -300 | -147 | -173 
a) zie 4 e a = 
* Subject to revision. 
| TABLE Ml. Current Account Between Canada and All Countries, 1926 - 1958 
Net balance : Net balance on 
| oar Current Current including ees current account indi- 
teceipts* payments? Mutual Aid MatualeAta cating net movement 
| iL exports | of capital 
millions of dollars 
1, 665 1,538 va lPArs - He 127 
1, 633 1,643 10, _ - 10 
1, 788 1,820 - 32 - = 32 
1, 646 1,957 = 31 — = Bgl 
1,297 1,634 =a = os 3 
972 1,146 aye: = came a 3 
808 904 = 96 _ = 96 
829 831 = 2 _ = 2 
1, 020 952 + 768 - + 68 
1,145 1,020 + 125 - + 125 
1,430 1,186 + 244 - + 244 
15.593 1,413 + 180 - + 180 
teed / 1, 261 + 100 _ + 100 
1,457 £33 + 126 - + 126 
LIi6 1,627 + 149 _ + 149 
2,458 1,967 + 491 =- + 491 
3,376 2,275 Os OO + 99 
4,064 2, 858 +1, 206 alts) + 688 
4,557 3,539 +1,018 - 960 + 58 
4,456 2,910 +1, 546 1805 + 688 
3,365 2,905 + 460 - 97 + 363 
3,748 3,699 + 49 - ue 49 
4,147 3, 696 + 451 - tao 
4,089 3, 9.2 NTT _ sae Lt or 
4, 297 4,574 So PTE = wot - 334 
asnet 5,683 =~ oie - 145 <- 81 
5, 858 5,494 + 364 - 200 + 164 
Dy let 5, 934 - 197 - 246 - 443 
5,520 5,668 - 148 - 284 - 432 
6, 072 6,548 =s 476 = 9222 - 698 
6,621 7, 830 -1, 209 =) lor -1,366 
6, 637 7,954 Siler = 107 -1, 424 
6,565 7,508 - 943 ial = 142 -1,085 
ote fame nae 1 


"Including Mutual Aid exports. 
: Excluding Mutual Aid offsets. 

_* Subject to revision. 

i 


| 
| 


sy 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1956-1958 
A. BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 


Account mi 
I Il | Il IV 
| 


A Current receipts: 
a Merchandise exports (adjusted)... 1,051 1, 262 1, 247 ; 1,102 1245: ’ ’ 1,088 ray hy 1,218 | a 
3 Gold production available for export ...... 37 40 38 39 31 44 39 39 
4 Travel CXPENGICUTES «....c:.cccnorsecerereserscesenena 26 65 191 31 76 32 16 186 
5 Interest and dividends ...ccecccsecsseeereeneeee 37 39 25 25 39 31 34 29 | @ 
6 Hreleht Anduship olay oyceencc.ntevesceceusswseye-sse 102 115 120 108 117 98 102 98 
if Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ........ 17 28 26 25 42 18 27 26 
11 All other current receipts .......ceeecersererees 94 114 110 110 104 94 88 85 
12 Total current receipts ........-...:.cceereeeeeeees 1,364 1, 663 1,757 ; 1,440 | 1,624 : , 66 1,405 1, 643 1,681 | 1! 
B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted)............ 1,245} 1,542 1,35 ; 1,328-| 1,518 - 5 toa Bayi 1,354 | 1,206) a 
4 MPraviel CXPENGICUEES: sv.cd..cccecs-ssecseecseeccnareas 93 133 169 100 142 100 140 191 
5 Interest and dividends .. 115 110 128 122 155 116 133 141 
6 Freight and Shipping ...........csscsseseresseresees 99 134 132 113 147 95 114 127 
if Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......... 25 28 31 33 ST 29 36 39 
9 Official CONtTIDULIONS ......ccrsserasecorenseecesses 9 10 5 5 8 il 16 1 
il All other current payMents ......-.:cceceeereeeee 148 142 on 163 163 170 173 163 
12 Total current payments .........ccccceceeees 1,734 | 2,099! 1,973 ’ 1,864 | 2,170 ’ ? 1,672 1,966 | 1,879} 1 
Balance on merchandise trade .......scceeereee - 194])- 280/- 104 226|— 303 C3ai Biel 12 |= 
Balance on othertransactions, excludingB9 |- 167|- 146|)- 107 193 |}- 235 193 |- 230/- 198/- | 
Official Contributions. .........ccccscccrersessererersvers - 9|- 10 |- 5 Ge 8 
Cc Current account balance .........:cccceceseseteeeeees - 370|- 436|- 216 424 \|- 546 


D Capital account: 


Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada 
2 Direct investment abroad .......cccecererere 


+ {19]+ 1671+ 116) 


Canadian securities: 


1ij- 16)=-= 225 
267 |-— 323 )- 198 |e 
97 + 106 )+ 


3a Trade in outstanding bonds and de-- 
BO TAGURCS Srrsamtees aeions soce- cus sasevaapaticaeempacess 4. 46) = 0 Sidnie 8 Looe By le 
3b Trade in outstanding common and pref- 
TENCE SLOCKS cess sesssciaraerresereletehreiencets +29) Fe a 16 40\/+ 48 al 
4 NOW ISSUGS sicjssccssucespesdecereecatnunea-cbegemenre fy felul 2a ome h 179 274 |+ 295 L75 at 292 
RetireMeMtS s..ererssressccernrcsreeenessnessnererees | | TL | 23 | = 25 \\ 42)- 25 294\= 
Foreign securities: 
Trade in outstanding issues .......sse ee Co a 8] + 8 12 | + 15 5 
INGWALSENGS tateretsiscaicsssussessireasscacderocdeteerace - 2\- 6|- 4 Bie 4)- 
FROGAG RCTS oa. cctincasnvaxr, canstnarssacccmstetemenbans \- - -- 1 M+ Za 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
9 DOTA WAT ES cceaceceretecciasdastvecsaccsrartanrecntecteets - - - — - 16, = 
10 Repayment of post-war loans .......eee — |+ 13 - - i+ 11 - 
11 Repayment of war loans .....eceseeecrenee {| + T/+ 8] + T\+ 7 |\+ q\+ 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
POPOL SETS poeeeicchare-nsaty-ctesanascreipearcemeantes = 22)).= Sle 2 Che ear 16 | + 
16 Change in official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange (increase, minus) .... | + 30 | - pe 5 13. 1= 22 39: |= 
17 Other capital MOVEMENtS oo... eceesereseneees + (20603 S98 103 SGT amen Ns) 100 |- 
E Net capital MOVEMENE ..........ccccceeceserereseceters + a + 436 | + 216 424|}+ 546 267 |+ 323 
ARES | 


1 Subject to revision. 
Notes: Quarterly totals in the account with all countries will not add to annual totals in Table I and Table IIA since Mutual Aid to NATO countries ist 


tributed by quarters. 
For other notes applicable to this table see notes to Table I. 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1956-1958 — Continued 
B. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


51 


Account 
II reel I I Il IV 
millions of dollars 
arent receipts: 
q Merchandise exports (adjusted) ........... 640 719 uss) 762 654 725 194 158 650 720 Way 782 
H Gold production available for export ...... 37 40 38 35 39 31 oF 50 44 39 39 38 
i PETAV el SXPENGICUIES .........cecccoonspovessorssercoeee 24 56 181 48 27 64 184 50 28 62 171 48 
) Interest and dividends ...............ccssseseeoes 28 18 16 18 BS) 19 25 32 ai ai ibs) 37 
; ercight and SHIPPING .......cscsrecesesecerserrnes 48 56 60 59 53 59 61 49 49 51 55 al 
i Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ........ 9 12 12 12 9 13 14 11 10 13 14 11 
All other current reCeipts ........-.cecscsesees 74 91 90 99 88 33 67 61 72 66 61 76 
Total current receipts ......0.. eee 860 992 | 1,130] 1,033 889 994 | 1,172] 1,011 874 972 | 1,116 | 1,043 
Current payments: 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) .......... 935 || 1,119 937 | 1,030} 1,000} 1,084 919 875 828 926 7198 885 
i PEFAVEL OC XPENGIGULES | is. nce. cpccdheossenenerseacer’ 75 104 132 80 19 112 134 78 80 113 136 84 
| Maperest and GIVIGENGS: .......ccc:ceseceresecerens 87 92 103 145 90 135 107 146 82 114 112 171 
\ MUNEIENG ANGUSDIPPINE Ga iescssseocsscesasanacevecsecte 66 94 95 96 713 102 95 81 57 713 86 78 
| Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......... 22 De 25 25 28 29 34 33 23 24 28 29 
| All other current payments .........ccccecsevers 89 92 97 92 96 101 98 105 100 106 104 102 
| Total current payments ............ccce 1,274 | 1,523 | 1,389 | 1,468 | 1,366 | 1,563 | 1,387] 1,318} 1,170 | 1,356 | 1,264] 1,349 
Current account balance ............ccesecee sees 414 531 259 |- 435 477 |- 569 |- 215 307 296 384 148 306 
Capital account: 
i} Direct investment: 
| Direct investment in Canada............ 78 100 Gn Deel Se 79 |+ 104 |+ 107 100 70 85 64 112 
| Direct investment abroad ....csusessseesees 57 a 16|- 4 8i- tiie | 9 7 3 10 18 1 
| Canadian securities: 
a Trade in outstanding bonds and de- 
IDE MUUTCS hanerens- vit wach seacesudirnsosbececessanths 33 25 UT k= 26 [= iN fe 1S 25 7 6 8 11 
b Trade in outstanding common and 
RETETONCEIS COCKS | esssergevssrncsrsxtccsns snr 22 27 24 | - 4 BSN TG) ice 7 3 7 10 26 23 
| INGWBISSUCS es ccvesensisevitecsssasenceevacvesieuseputence 107 160 166 | + 168 247 |+ 275 |+ 126 714 160 255 90 113 
HR OUIL CMON US ars2ys acs ncecessenssercussicsesavsacetinnss 67 22 PRY er Oh DM Nie OR ee Sa 25 27 42 22 40 
Foreign securities: 
| Trade in outstanding issues ........c.00 20 6 5 ict 19 Tt ht 15} + 1d 7 4 - 4 6 
| INCI S GUCS ee eacrrctetscnrs tara seistassestete arene 1 4 Cie 4 4a 3) = 3 5 4 6 1 2 
PeUITE MOM tsetse. cs cdsie si hotss sevivastets erisecs — = - - 1 |+ 1 |+ 1 1 1 1 1 1 
= as |= 1% |+ biol Vin [> a [a Ya [a1 is losin [etre etl ote) Pet 
| ee ee ae 29 28 4|/- 31 12/- 17 /+ 49 60 39 52 33 50 
Other capital MoveMeNts ...ccseccecseceseseeaee 184 74 99 |- 56 94 }+ 104 |- 151 20 94 12 159 67 
| Net capital MoveMeENt ...........cscessecseseresees 270 289 118 |+ 179 365 |+ 411 |+ 94 167 256 282 121 215 
Balance settled by exchange transfers ...... 144 242 141 |+ 256 112 |}+ 158 |+ 121 140 40 102 27 91 
ee carom accomnt.kalance 414 531 259 |+ 435 477 |+ 569 |+ 215 307 296 384 148 306 


-* Subject to revision. 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1956-1958 — Continued 
C. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Account 
No. 
A Current receipts: | 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted)............... 180 
4 Travel expenditures) cu. vcsessvescseecsascesasoese 1 
5 Interest and dividends ..........ccc:ccscenseeeees 2 
6 Preight and SHIPPING cc.ccscsisteccsnsscrerccosusssere 24 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ......... 4 
11 All other current receipts... eceeeeeeee il 
12 Total current receipts...............ccccccces 222 
B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted)............... 97 
4 Travel] CXPENGUUIES .c..uccgenderoasvsarsnvacnstuoane 6 
5 Interest and dividends ..............esceeerseees 23 
6 Freight and shipping :.:.......:.cc-ccessesssesseseee £2 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......... 2 
11 All other current payments..............:::0008 19 
12 Total current payments...............ceeee 159 
Cc Current account balance..............::cccceeeees + 63 
DB Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada................ + 14 
2 Direct investment abroad ............... 5 one eh ah 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and deben- 
GUE OS itereerertenee cent crcerenecertysr strcchestrenee ee 5 ai) 
3b Trade in outstanding common and pre- 
FOFENCeESLOCK Sy ss.scsecveceduenceosaccereeetes cata em 
4 IN@W ISSUES Slices ctscsceeeteanctntrceee + 3 
5 ROU LE MONE Ss. ba scavoasscsesstanstats arava eeeeee - 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ................ 4 
7 NGW.ISSUCS acc cases cravsnceceqnte -eavncszenonseten vee - 
8 Retirements 9.2426 accc ca ete tes ccteseteguns - 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
10 Repayment of post-war loans.............6- —- 
11 Repayment of war loans ou... bats 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
POreI BROT S reece acto tactynasus Soecvcsstsoscestescess + 13 
16 Change in official holdings of sterling 
(ADCTEASE, MINUS) ccc -v-cvseodeseustsoe ioc: bam | 
17 Other capital movements ............:cscceeeeeee + 9 
E Net capital movement ...................cccscceseseseeee + 5O 
a Balance settled by exchange transfers ...... -113 
a Total financing of current account balance 
(ROOMEC) fies cranes sagen eee as - 63 


5 5 3 2 6 
3 3 6 3 2 
25 25 24 21 27 
6 7 7 8 15 
12 11 13 12 11 


250 27h 272 209 241 


149 128 119 114 144 


14 16 10 6 12 
13 20 17 25 13 
16 14 17 16 18 

4 4 4 2 5 
20 20 19 23 21 


+ 28 +17, +038 + 23 


= il = = th - 14 aie 
= 4 2 of ek cel 
— _ + 15 _ _- 


z .A5 - 14 +709) - 16 - 16 
= 3 Bil + 4 + @ = 
25 + '2 45 = 3 4°75 


- 34 


' Subject to revision. 


millions of dollars 


132 


+ 14 


- 52 


+ 19 


19 


30 


+5 


ake 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1956-1958 — Concluded 
D. BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


1958? 


Account T 
if I II | Ill IV 


‘Rest of the Sterling Area: 


| METCHANGISE! CX POLLS. ....ctecrcassecovedicseaciecsesee 58 75 61 55 63 56 72 78 83 62 16 
Other Current FECES <4....ccsessssesiscteesesers 15 18 16 11 18 13 28 14 14 14 14 
2 Motalicurrent receipts: 2..2.4...4.06alee.<c 73 93 ATs 66 81 69 100 92 oF, 76 90 
Merchandise Imports. .....sc.e.scesseesecsavessansoe 41 57 65 40 70 67 62 37 63 53 59 
Other current payments ......:..ccecsccuscesess 16 17 10 14 17 14 23 17 24 18 19 
} Total current payments oo... ccseeeeee 57 74 75 54 87 81 85 54 87 gl 78 
Current account balance ooo... + 16 + 19 rg ae, = 2 6 = 12 + 15 + 38 + 10 time + 12 
Non-sterling area overseas countries: 
METCRANGISE EXDOTES. 5a. 5.cscsse0sesevexccseesonceesece 173 269 233 230 247 246 260 203 268 207 236 
ROTMeIICUIREHE TECEIDES .o..2.0-9,4...0-a1ee secs 36 59 46 46 61 50 51 39 55 45 47 
Mropalvcurrent TECeLDtS ..5.4.<4.:..006 sen 209 328 279 276 308 296 311 242 323 252 283 
MerChandisS@ HMPOrts: v......cccseosvoconseneececeors 172 217 221 174 220 232 208 228 264 
Other current payMents .....6.....c.c.cscsccceesoee 72 69 86 84 87 90 88 95 86 
Total current payments oo... cece 244 286 307 258 307 322 296 323 350 
Current account balance ............0cccccce - 35 + 42 — 28 + 18 +d — 26 + 27 = 771 - 67 
Current account balance with above areas - 19 + 61 — 26 + 30 = 5 ~ 38 + 37 - 66 - 35 


Capital account: 


Direct investment: 
| Direct investment in Canada .............. we P04 + 28 + 12 
Direct investment abroad 0.0... ee) ce ile — itd valet) wie 


Canadian securities: 


u Trade in outstanding bonds and de- 

| BOTGURC Sn hesstern cc chase Sessa hese escscsesfeecs ze tl am its! To + 8 + 5 + 15. so) + 2 sons) 

h) Trade in outstanding common and pref- 

| LEN CEISEOCNS ooo. cusccsastadeciesssivscy satis ann + 0h ae Bey 8 + 16 + 19 te Ge! + + 6 

| 

| NCES SMCS Foe rect chctitevssterre fice: £72 + 6 + 4 4 TAA acted +19 | + 6 ty 

| VOEUNG MOUS tates teas tas cicecusas tioesiueseticecrs ed. - 7 1 - 2 - 3 = 3 =e = 5 

| Foreign securities: 

Trade in outstanding issues ......0........ coy ll say aS wil - cnt fe a - =e ail he! 
INOWENS SILC Siac Reser toscyiosee. Meicchocestecceserel oh = ae - 1 = Tf SS =e § oil PD 
VCUIE MONE Stews. tee cee eahe. Cae a = = - - a: - - see: | +) ed: 

Loans by Government of Canada: 
BOOM COC uence. othe ete Ue a = = a = _ eS oe 0 
Repayment of post-war loans................ - Pols — - + 11 - aS) = +t 39 
| Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 

| BOLCIONCTS fie, c. Aree ne oe es, +553 - 4 ee 15 eae - ou + 7 + 10 

| Other capital movement cceccecscssssessoee AS Needed |4e* ig Ot Torelli -14| -15] - 3 

|| Net capital movement ...0......0...cccccceccsesees + 50 + 65 + 28 23 + 65 + 33 +7 ved + 24 

| 

Balance settled by exchange transfers ...... i | -126 ene 53 - 60 + § - 44 + 359 + 31 
| 

Total financing of current account balance 

| (item C) ne eiesoesab sede icShcan tacts exgamteva seco eases ; 19| - 61 + 26 30 + | + 38 - 37 + 66 + 55 

_* Subject to revision. 


ooo 


o aa Income accumulating investment funds . P 
_— Miscellaneous investments VIII............0.::005 
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TABLE V. Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends, 1926-1958 
(exclusive of short-term commercial indebtedness and blocked currencies, see also Statement 16A.) 


Canadian liabilities (Foreign capital invested in 
Canada): 

Direct investments VIII, X........cccsccccscseseeeeeees 
Government and municipal bonds IX Lek 
Other portfolio investments VII1.......... 


Total non-resident long-term investments 
im Camada VIM, IX .........cccccscseccesescesereenseee 


Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets 

ADLOA Cater bonis statis aaa: st Moeeusiadadae aca coo 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents... 
Canadian short-term-assets of IBRD and IMF 


Gross Liabilities ............0::cccecseesseccecenesevens 


United States .... 
United Kingdom : 
Other countries, IBRD and IMF .............. 


Canadian assets (Canadian capital invested 
abroad): 
DirectiinVestMentsS VI~ sc cnc.-2..-.<s0eeesce-scaeestvnness 
Portfolio investments VII .........:.ccceseseeceeers 
Government of Canada loans and advances VII 
Government of Canada subscriptions toIBRD, 
VECO APC OIMED caeecece sagan te sles sor eencinns<cancaseSacansanecenn 


Total Canadian long-term investments 
ANA Altes csvasee seat aceon arte ea ssn eaten deter snnese 


Government of Canada holdings of gold and 
FOLCLBN EXCHANGE Vil cect sevsetiersccangovseccereascoce 
Other Canadian short-term assets abroad...... 


GTOSSI ARS OCS erences tsar racace se ceca ves croaccenccnncenss 


Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange................0. wan 

United States?...........0.... 

United Kingdom! 

Other countries, IBRD, IFC and IMF.... 


Canadian net international indebtedness: 


Net WADiiGie sic cusses cteests= «rece canteseeeesnseaatoe 


Government of Canada holdings of gold 

and foreign exchange .............::ceeeee 
United States’...... ES 
Wnibed Kine dom cawecttectsesccsssc.cst-ncac-sesrnesoe 
Other countries, IBRD, IFC and IMF .... 


1 mxcludes Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 

2 Not available. 

° Not available; net external assets of the Chartered Banks of Canada amounted to $370 million in 1926, $180 million in 1930, and $91 million in 1933. 
4 New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 

5 preliminary estimate. 


Note: As figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. Roman numerals indicate tables in which further detail a! 
pears. 


General note applicable to all statistics of foreign investments in Canada 


Common and preference stocks are included at book (equity) values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing companies, bonds and debentures are V 
lued at par, liabilities in foreign currencies being converted into Canadian dollars at the original par of exchange. 

Investments in Canadian companies have been classified according to principal activities in Canada. 

Investments in Canada shown as owned by residents of the United States and the United Kingdom include some investments held for residents of ott 
countries. 

A dash (—) means ‘‘nil’’ or less than $0.5 million. 

For more detailed treatment see ‘‘Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926-1954’’. 


TABLE VI. Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars,’ 1950-1958 i 


At end of 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 * | 


millions of U.S. dollars 


Marchycc ec ee eae 1519252 1, 653.4 1, 782 1, 845.3 1, 82752 1,871.5 1,871.4 1,923.6 | 
TAN Gaara renee Be cn, 1, 255.4 1, 683.0 182737 1,750.1 1, 863.3 1,930.4 1,899.5 1,941.8 1, 921.) 
September -:cs earn eee 1,789.6 1,610.1 1,855.6 1, 787.3 1, 898.6 1,936.7 1,903.5 1, 889.9 1, 888. 


December 


1,741.5 1,778.6 1, 860. 2 1,818.5 1,942.6 1,900.8 1, 936. 2 1,828.3 1, 939. 


1 Golc, United States dollars and short-term securities of the United States Government held by the Exchange Fund Accounts and other Government accoul 
and net holdings of the Bank of Canada. 
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TABLE VII. Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad,’ Selected Year Ends, 1926- 1957 


DD 


Location and year 


| all countries: 


1930 .... 
}2939 , .. 
|1945 .... 


the United States: 


1926 .... 
1930 .... 
1939 .... 
1945 .... 
1947 .... é 
a 


(1951 
|1952 .... 
i953... 
1954 .... 
1956 .... 
1956 .... 


‘the United Kingdom: 


1926 
1930 
1939 
1945 
19477. .... 
1949 .... 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 .... 
1955 .... 
1956 .... 
1957 


other Commonweaitn countries:? 


1939)... 
1945 
1947 
1949 .... 
1951 .... 


1952 .... 
1953 
1954 
IL955 .... 
£956 .... 


panies (Table V). 


+ Not available. 


Direct investment in branches Portfolio investments 
subsidiaries and controlled companies in foreign securities na) 
private /Government 
; = long-term | of Canada Total 
Railways] Industrial Mining Other Total Total investments! credits 
and and and eoneeina direct Stocks | Bonds portfolio abroad 
utilities | commercial] petroleum investment investment ae 
millions of dollars 

sis ae nee 397 ane 493 890 36 926 
ns a a0 ae 443 abs ae 789 1,232 oD 1, 263 
249 289 123 10 6715 511 208 719° 1,390 31 1,421 
239 337 138 6 720 454 167 621 1,341 107 2,048 
246 414 155 7 822 426 153 579 1,401 1,816 ST, 
276 553 91 6 926 477 161 638 1,564 2,000 3,564 
320 723 117 6 1,166 467 142 609 Leto 1,922 3,697 
326 Taek 163 Va a pl 669° 161 830 2,101 1, 866 3, 967 
402 859 215 9 1,485 690 179 869 2,354 1,778 4,132 
427 944 245 12 1,628 peas 203 926 2,554 1,705 4, 259 
438 1,002 291 18 1,749 7167 224 991 2,740 1,635 4,375 
418 1,119 340 26 1,903 785 221 1, 006 2,909 1,565 4,474 
426 1, 204 410 38 2,078 197 257 1,054 3, 132 1,515 4,647 
5g ae ae Bre 250 an ac 195 445 = 445 
Rea ane ont a 260 AG Bp 459 719 - 719 
211 176 ge 4 4125 380 121 501° 913 - 913 
212 214 225 4 455 317 92 409 864 - 864 
217 272 37 5 531 283 83 366 897 - 897 
247 413 58 3 721 345 98 443 1,164 1, 164 
288 549 71 4 912 289 87 376 1, 288 _ 1, 288 
293 572 95 8 968 450° 86 536 1,504 - 1,504 
365 632 123 a iL, WAR 469 95 564 1,691 =- 1,691 
390 695 145 10 1,240 490 89 579 1,819 — 1,819 
393 719 175 14 1,301 539 89 §28 1,929 —- 1,929 
378 817 190 22 1, 407 589 84 653 2, 060 - 2,060 
380 845 206 32 1,463 579 118 697 2, 160 - 2,160 
2 ae Xe 7 Ai Sis 45 52 — 52 

ee os ve 14 Ok) ie 45 59 - 59 

~ 33 - 6 59° 22 21 435 102 - 102 
- 53 - 1 54 26 27 53 107 561 668 
- 64 - - 64 26 26 52 116 ay eel 1,447 
- 58 _ 1 59 21 19 40 99 1,434 1,533 
1 73 - = 714 17 Ly, 34 108 1,394 1,502 

1 80 = ad 81 17 14 31 112 13517 1,469 

1 103 — - 104 16 18} 29 133 1, 292 1,425 

uu 118 - =- 119 aly 14 31 150 1, 247 1,397 

2 128 - 1 131 29 17 46 177 1, 202 1,379 

3 135 _ 1 139 30 16 46 185 deulpie 1,342 

3 162 — 1 166 33 15 48 214 TS 1,341 

if 30 17 - 54 7 15 22 16 - 16 

7 34 28 - 69 7 12 19 88 - 88 

8 47 30 - 85 i 11 18 103 _ 103 

6 51 19 _ 76 6 8. 14 90 - 90 

7 61 20 - 88 6 8 14 102 _ 102 

if 70 35 - 112 6 8 14 126 _ 126 

6 73 54 — 133 6 8 14 147 - 147 

4 74 60 = 138 6 h 13 151 _ 151 

4 83 72 - 159 a 21 28 187 — 187 

8 85 98 - 191 4 21 28 219 - 219 

9 93 131 2 235 7 ai 28 263 - 263 
Be ae ans 2530 3934 36 429% 
os 105 180 2854 4544 31 485* 

= 102 51 1533 299 31 330 

1 104 36 140 282 146 428 

2 110 33 143 285 485 770 

2 105 36 141 211 566 (Wie 

2 155 30 185 277 528 805 

3 196 5S 249 359 509 868 

2 199 63 262 383 486 869 

2 210 93 303 434 458 892 

3 192 97 289 447 433 880 

3 179 100 279 He Be pes 

3 178 103 281 


? Includes investments in Newfoundland prior to 1949. 

* New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 
“Includes investments in ‘‘Other Commonwealth countries”. an 
_ * Excludes deferred interest amounting to $22 million at the end of 1956, and to $44 million at the end of 1957. 


_ + Figures exclude investments of insurance companies and banks which are held mainly against liabilities to non-residents, and subscriptions by the 
vernment of Canada to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the International Finance Corporation and the International Monetary Fund, 
ich are partly offset by short term assets in Canada of these institutions (Table V). Figures include the equity of non-residents in assets abroad of Canadian 
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TABLE Vill. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-1957 
Classification by type of security and nature of national ownership 


Long term investments in Canada 


A. Owned by all non-residents 


B. Owned by United States 


By type of assets 


Bonds and debentures: 
Government and municipal .c...<..ivccacvcsssscoscecesveaedsences 
Railways .........000- 
Other corporations 
Sa total ee yiice ccc s eave esecetspunes aad eet or casa sevies 


Capital stock of Canadian companieS.........ccccccssesseceeeees 
Other corporation assets? snagectsorunenpsodetsetvssatreertuveenesrssdonees 
Income accumulating investment funds..........ccccccceeseeee 
Miscellaneous. investments .cst,ctsestessivaccnscssacssstedseasth cote 


Total investments isis .ii.cossssscnveesdesssesscesececseoceseeseseesve 


By nature of national ownership 
I. eight investments (controlled in country of owner- 
ship): 


Bonds and debentures: 
CMU y ERY seers cacy ck cpatintesy craton ss akevsebrnusiessicesss eseeeer sects 


OUNCE RC OTNOTEtLONS ee yteccssacsecvsctitceescesascaseesthetMises ee 


Capital stock of Canadian companies .......c.ccccccc:0- 


Other corporatlonpAaSSets? :....sssssccsecctecesevesccstcvsncvescccs 


Ml. Government and municipal bonds?................c.:.:cc000- 


MM. Other portfolio investments (not controlled in country 
of ownership): 


Bonds and debentures: 
Railways — Controlled in Canada 


Capital stock of Canadian companies: 
Companies controlled in Canada .....cccesccessecssesee 
Companies controlled in other countries 


Other corporation assets:? 


IV. Miscellaneous investments: 


Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non- 
residents, private investment companies, etc. .... 


SUMMARY 


IV. Miscellaneous investments ........c.ccccsccecssssscocececececeses 


Total investments 20.00.0000... ccecccccccscececesecsceeee 


See footnotes at end of table, 


1930 [x0 | 190 964 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1930 1945 1951 | 1954] 1955 1956 r 


1, 706 |1, 662 
843 

561 

3, 066 

2, 856 |3, 194 
480} 548 
295| 284 


7,614 |7, 092 


52 46 
357} 281 
409| 327 

1, 543/1, 860 
475 | 526 


2, 427 |2, 713 


1, 706 |1, 662 


60 
1,077 


1, 249 
85 


5 16 
= 6 


3, 186 |2, 433 


295| 284 


2, 427 |2, 713 
1, 706 |1,662 
3, 186 |2, 433 

295| 284 


2, 103 
676 
674 

3, 453 


36 
346 
382 


3, 205 
933 
4, 520 


2, 103 


328 


4,520 
2, 103 
2, 526 

328 


2, 056 

604 
1,162 
3, 822 


6, 285 
1,774 
102 
561 
12, 544 


37 
615 
652 


4,399 
1,713 
6, 764 


2, 056 


102 
3, 163 


561 


6, 764 
2, 056 
3,163 

561 


7, 614 |7, 092 |9, 477 |12, 544 


1, 868 

538 
1, 227 
3, 633 


6, 942 
2,090 
170 
641 
13, 476 


36 
719 
135 


4,944 
2, 033 
7, 132 


1, 868 


170 
3, 235 


641 


1, 732 
1, 868 
3, 235 

641 


millions of dollars 


2,134 

504 
1, 500 
4, 138 


8,00 
2, 369 
249 
818 
15, 577 


36 
782 


818 | 


5, 732 
2,315 
8, 865 


2, 134 


21 
249 
3, 760 


818 


8, 865 
2, 134 
3, 760 

818 


2,324)1, 205 
480} 598 
1,961] ) 600 


4, 765) 2, 403 
8, 890]1, 832 


2,693| 331 
255 = 
879 94 


17, 482) 4, 660 


32} 42 
1,071} 294 
1, 103}, 336 
6, 400F1, 330 
2,617] 327 


10, 120/ 1, 993 


2, 324) 1, 205 


447| 556 
‘}, — 

619] 301 
271] 5 
, 338) 862 
2,227/ 484 
263} 18 

io} 

62} 4 

14, - 
255  — 
4, 159] 1, 368 


879 94 


10, 120] 1, 993 
2, 324|1, 205 
4, 159]1, 368 

879| 94 


13, 476 |15, 577 |17, 482/4, 660 


1, 450] 1, 898 }1, 822 
495| 335) 274 
414) 542} 981 

2, 359} 2, 775 |3, 077 


2, 088 | 3, 477 |4, 620 
413} 812 /1, 563 
- — 102 
130; 195} 302 
4, 990| 7, 259 /9, 664 


38 29 29 
254} 319} 589 
292; 348| 618 


1, 613} 2, 750 |3, 659 
399} 798 }1,510 
2, 304) 3, 896 |5, 787 


1, 450/ 1, 898 |1, 822 


462; 709} 930 


- = 102 
1, 106} 1, 270 |1, 753 


130} 195] 302 


2, 304] 3, 896 |5, 787 
1, 450] 1, 898 |1, 822 
1, 106) 1, 270 |1, 753 

130} 195] 302 


4, 990| 7, 259 |9, 664 |10, 278 |11, 802 |13, 27 


1,639 

213 
1, 023 
2, 875 


5, 026 
1, 840 
170 
367 
10, 278 


29 
676 
705 


4,022 
1, 789 
6, 516 


1, 639 


170 
1, 756 


367 


6,516 
1,639 
1, 756 

367 


1,871 

182 
1, 254 
3,307 


5, 722 
2, 050 
249 
474 
11, 802 


249 
2,063 


474 


7,394 
1, 871 
2, 063 

474 


: 
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TABLE VIUll. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-1957 — Concluded 
- Classification by type of security and nature of national ownership 
C. Owned by United Kingdom D. Owned by all other countries 
Long term investments in Canada + | 7, r 1 
! 1930 | 10 1951 1954 1955 | 1956 1957 | 1930 | 1945 |1951 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1957 
| | 
millions of dollars 
By type of assets 
's and debentures: 
ernment and Municipal’ .........ssiscesseesevatacecssesseceee 486 ills 146 144 141 152 145 15 55 59 90 88 111 120 
MEE ST odie cso teevandcbsuiésidanuseoxd auanan¢hcsiunaxsossaseas 862 316 309 298 296 296 290 21 32 32 32 29 26 24 
METECOLDOLAL IONS) 0. .sccsscacseonsnvoussosencsvesosonepanteusscosscere 171 116 104 153 Vay 174 200 25 31 28 28 47 72 96 

MRO DUAL Pease ser ccc sene nas ccsk-nse sein (ion svouss cres sant vasaenasessndion 1,519 589 559 595 594 622 635 61 | 118} 119| 150) 164 209 240 
tal stock of Canadian companies oes 942 973 | 1,044 |1,291 | 1,426 | 1,647 | 1,838 82) 133) 224] 374) 490 634 721 
WREOMDOTALION ASSCUS? .........ccsscsoosesecsesvorsncsssnevasersess 134 103 110 154 179 231 266 15 32 29 57 71 88 113 

i : 
PMAHEOUS INVESTMENTS 0. ....scsssercscssessossrssscseceessacere erga 85 65 137 157 168 177 30 69 68} 122) 117 176 213 
Total investments .00...0........cseeee cess cessececceennrenee 2,766 | 1,750 | 1,778 | 2,177 | 2,336 | 2,668 | 2,916 | 188] 352] 440| 703| 842) 1,107] 1,287 
By nature of national ownership 
direct investments (controlled in country of 
_ ownership): 
Sonds and debentures: 

MM DY SMU weaesatevaes esveseseseacssadassesnse ygsiveseestasescbrveced 10 8 7 8 7 7 4 - - _ - - _ _— 
MBTCTICOLDOLALTONS oo sc cedencadecsaresestecatesseseasesenrcese 49 13 13 13 11 ai 41 14 14 14 13 32 32 29 
BAUS GAL Seetegeee «scan dye Pea canssxcoentawes scstegstanssosde 59 2i 20 21 i8 28 45 14 14 14 13 32 32 29 
} apital stock of Canadian companies ..........ccce 200 226 369 587 695 790 848 13 21 86 153 227 307 348 
PMETICODMNOLATION ASSCUS? ,..,.<s.ccsscsvosenssstece=orsanssends 133 101 108 151 178 230 264 15 26 27 52 66 84 110 

Total direct investments .............. PCat setae 392 348 497 159 891 | 1,048 | 1,157 42 G1 | 127; 218] 325 423 487 
| iovernment and municipal bonds’... 486 157 146 144 141 152 145 15 55 59 90 88 111 120 
ther portfolio investments (not controlled in 

country of ownership): 

| 3onds and debentures: 
| Railways —Controlled in Canada ........cscesssee 850 306 299 287 286 288 285 21 32 32 32 29 26 24 
| —Controlled in other countries ........ 2 2 3 3 3 if 1 — = - - - _ = 
| Other corporations —Controlled in Canada ...... 116 46 11 18 24 22 20 4 16 14 14 14 20 42 
—Controlled in other countries 6 57 80 122 122 131 139 7 1 = 1 1 20 25 
TESCO aE RE Pe $74 4il 393 430 435 442 445 32 49 46 47 44 66 91 
Yapital stock of Canadian companies: 
Companies controlled in Canada ..... sxissus Peete 685 691 602 648 672 783 915 64 96 112 175 205 239 258 
| Companies controlled in other countries .......... sie 56 63 56 59 14 75 5 16 26 46 58 88 115 
ther corporation assets:? 
Companies controlled in Canada o...ccceseseeseee 1 2 i 1 1 1 2 - il - 3 3 1 1 
Companies controlled in other countries .......... - = 1 2 — - = _ 5} 2 2 3 2 
| Total other portfolio investments .................. 1,717 {1,160 | 1,070 |1,137 | 1,167 | 1,300 |1,437 | 101 | 167 | 186) 273 | 312 397 467 
‘liscellaneous investments: 
Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for 
' non-residents, private investment companies, 
etc. Better cans PaaMiee. vaxs duc SVetsvu sas vonssUedhscdscousvetvecostyandeedss 171 85 65 137 157 168 177 30 69 68 122 117 176 213 
, 
SUMMARY 
[direct MEDEA GIN CMMUG We reMectcacssrecatsersestecete seiasstanseensceeast 348 497 159 891 15 157 42 61 127) 218] 325 423 487 
lyovernment and municipal bonds 157| 146] 144] 141 145.) 15.| 55 | $59.) too | es) ea “26 
IDther portfolio investMents .......eccccssceccesssessseeeenees 1,160 | 1,070 | 1,137 | 1,167 1,437 | 101 | 167 |) 186) 273} 312/ 397) 467 
Miscellaneous investMents ....cccccssecsssssesscecseeeereeees 85 65 137 157 177 30 69 68) 122) 117 176 213 
Total investments ...........:......:.ccsccssecsssessereeseees 1,750 | 1,778 | 2,177 | 2,356 2,916 | 188 | 352 160 | 703 ez |1, 107 | 1,287 
| 
|? For division of Government of Canada, provincial and municipal see Table Ix. 
2 Includes net assets of unincorporated branches and other long term investments. 
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TABLE IX. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-1957 
Classification by type of investment 


B. Owned by United States 


1954 | 1955 1956 19, 


millions of dollars / 


A. Owned by all non-residents 


1954 1955 


Long term investments in Canada 


by type of investment a 
1930 1945 1951 
ae 


1951 


Government securities: 


Dominion............. a 682 726 | 1,013 659 529 502 501 440 682 887 393 340 
Provincial... 592 624 771 964 888] 1,081] 1,165 517 574 7132 836 | 1,021] Ge 
Municipal .... ‘ 432 312 319 433 451 551 658 248 194 279 410 510 
Sub=Cotall Leis eiescissasertovesehceestccrsescecnees 1, 706 | 1,662 |2,103| 2,056) 1,868] 2,134] 2,324] 1, 205 | 1,450 | 1,898) 1,822/ 1,639) 1,871] 2,) 
Manufacturing: 
VER eCCADIE PIOGUCtS: coc. fesecscasces ovarceeeeserye 208 268 366 443 483 522 592 123 199 277 365 401 
Animal products....... is 50 61 74 97 103 104 109 44 47 64 91 91 
TMOEXPITOS us sccacetcontvesncatapeess 49 83 117 120 122 128 128 26 41 61 65 70 
Wood and paper products . ee 586 455 718 939 996 pela bl 1, 163 489 383 568 826 941 
Iron and products........... re 262 319 530 722 8941} 1, 083 1, 205 233 297 492 769 891 
Non-ferrous metals .... 4 125 274 463 ew 783 895] 1,030 118 209 367 616 700 | 
Non-metallic minerals................ a 24 57 80 126 136 169 alae 19 48 60 87 108 
Chemicals and allied products ss 122 169 297 430 452 501 587 89 124 227 304 345 
Miscellaneous manufactures ............0. 33 “ar 70 117 59" 66 84 33 34 57 53% 60 
Sub-total (excluding petroleum re- 
fining) 2S es geese s ree 1,459 | 1,723 | 2,715 | 3,721 | 4,028] 4,579) 5,075] 1,174 | 1,382 | 2,173 | 2,961| 3,176} 3,607) 4,| 
Petroleum and natural gas ........... cece 150 157 693 1, 488 1,854] 2,275] 2,853 147 149 682 1,716] 2, 063 | aa 
Other mining and smelting ...............cee 311 359 586 981 L, tan 1,332 1, 574 234 280 497 975 be 1,| 
Public utilities: 
REN WEDV Si csncesspant ccoteecstusteitecabxecddevnecveaneveags 1,428} 1,364] 1,425] 1,396 832 720 656 560 535 
Other (excluding pipelines) % 570 575 629 655 522 374 439 434 461 : 
Suby-Cotal 7 vere cence sttas cae cca teanceesecrses 1,998] 1,939] 2,054; 2,051] 1,354 | 1, 094 | 1, 095/ 1, 097 994 996 | 
Merchandtsine: ciccceveccresnccesosycdccescowicorareavas 571 616 685 713 125 158 260 448 499 | 
Financial nS titutlONns ove.<c-ccecr<¢-csecereouce sues 543 525 595 | 1,014) * 1) 230 (1493/1, 779 251 285 353 816 991 7 
Ophersenterpriseseerersge.-scoscscsersetv ocenetvere 82 70 120 154 178 207 234 16 62 106 147 170 | 
Miscellaneous investments .............ccc0 295 284 328 561 641 818 879 367 474 
Total investments 0.0... eects 7, 614 | 7,092 | 9,477 | 12, 13,476 | 15, bi 82 
| 544 i 3,4 377 4 


D. Owned by all other countries 


1930 | 1945 1951 | 1954 | 1955 1956 1f 


C. Owned by United Kingdom 


[ 1020 Ez | 1951 | 1954 1955 1956 1957 


94| 130| 195 
4, 660 | 4, 990 | 7, 259} 9, 664 |10, 278 | 11, 802 a 


millions of dollars f 
Government securities: | 
DOMINTON,...cie eee ee eens senses 235 - 70 71 67 72 64 7 44 56 f 
Provincial... ae 69 45 38 38 39 45 47 6 5 1 
Municipal ... sm || PALO 2r ie PLS 38 35 35 35 34 2 6 2 i 
Sub-Cobal ih ..:ecscsserssssesecessevarisacketveccess 486 157 146 144 141 152 145 15 55 59 | 
Manufacturing: i 
Wegetable productsininscscecwartetectcceres 84 66 80 96 ~ 106 107 124 1 3 ) | 
Animal products...... nA 5 6 5 6 6 7 7 1 8 5 | 
POXGLUOS:. cevctrneessaresace 22 38 52 55 55 56 55 1 4 4 \ 
Wood and paper products ee 95 64 140 151 155 153 160 2 8 10 i 
Iron and products.......... nt 24 12 28 AM 103? 153 168 5 10 10 i 
Non-ferrous metals ... as 6 64 91 146 153 175 192 1 1 5 i 
Non-metallic minerals............... 5 8 20 27 32 31 34 - af - j 
Chemicals and allied products Aon 32 36 60 121 132 137 142 1 9 10 I 
Miscellaneous manufactures ................ - 2 12 37 qt 4 6 - 1 a } 
Sub-total (excluding petroleum re- . 
PimIng tere tesesvonstsheececnentat eee 273 296 488 676 7146 823 888 12 45 54 D 
Petroleum and natural gS ws. 3 1 1 17 31 ra eaea.ery ae 1 4 i 
Other mining and smelting ............escss0e000: 72 60 58 68 86 118 162 5 19 31 y 
Public utilities: 
RRR WAY Sic scesvceceticebeatevsasescenctisvarsuaesesssieses 1, 352 806 704 7184 60 73 716 2 
a 90 56 112 12 29 29 


Merchandising & 2. «:sacss sessacsvangsactuancvoossaccuss 61 57 102 
Fanancial Insertions). co ccckecseseccerersccas 243 
Other ‘enterprises cv ecssscesciccsacssasisvegsencassr 5 


Miscellaneous investments ..............:c008 


Total investments ...............cce eee 2, 916 188 352 440 


1 New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 


———— 
is 
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TABLE X. Foreign Direct Investment’ in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-1957 
Classification by type of business 


A. Owned by all non-residents B. Owned by United States 
Direct investment in Canada 
by type of business iF | 
1930 1945 1951 | 1984 1955 1956 | 1957] 1930 | 1945 | 1951 | 1986 1955 | 1956 | 1957 

+ = ae millions of dollars — 
ee eine: 

eEA DLO MDTOGUCES). cc..cec.cctescoscsesetescasesassenacvers 165 200 291 373 397 439 485 94 140 214 279 302 339 375 
WEB DE OOUC US) rise ccross-ce0ciececevesesasessesccouscessene 42 47 66 84 91 92 98 38 44 60 76 83 83 89 
CRA Sime ee aio osigs at satgsawececaSiccvsuveacneseeesveesswatl 33 56 86 92 98 105 108 20 28 46 47 53 58 62 
OGGkeNd PAPEL PLOGUCES. ........c.0-00reseesseceesene 378 348 564 763 812 877 927 334 316 454 642 687 756 800 
EEA OGD TOCUCES 5... ceadenerseswavsswnacectetusnsanerviens 203 2717 467 638 805? 978 | 1,095 199 272 451 606 | 706? 816 903 
WOMALEMTOUS MEtAIS -.. 6... esc... .eesectecseecerss cms 116 211 375 570 624 728 866 113 203 362 543 585 663 788 
OMeMebALLIC MINCTALS: .c.-.....cccceeceeesseescsescanee 20 43 714 111 122 142 155 Li 39 59 82 79 90 100 
hemicals and allied products ......... ee 102 144 257 411 431 481 567 86 118 219 281 291 332 411 
iscellaneous MANUfaCtUreS .vcsest.cce-snccrsos 31 33 68 114 57? 64 82 31 31 56 17 527 59 75 
| Sub-total (excluding petroleum refining) .. | 1,090 | 1,359 | 2,248 | 3,156 | 3,437 | 3,906 | 4,383 932 | 1,191] 1,921] 2,633 |2,838 | 3,196] 3,603 
WOleUrn and Natural GAS ...........:.scc0sseccesese esos 142 138 641 | 1,384] 1,754 | 2,144 | 2,548 141 138 636 | 1, 344 |1, 637 1,978] 2,371 
Promining and Smelting...........0....cessleeeenes 217 240 419 671 811 908 | 1,048 191 218 397 650 | 781 857 975 
tities (excluding pipelines) ............ ee - 450 375 361 319 320 291 283 423 358 341 298 | 270 222 215 
chandising Bee E ar ch Ces Aacwavel connate 160 202 361 501 538 607 619 109 147 249 348 | 377 431 421 
Aneinl ENS UUUUELONS) Ae serirswcsetssseerehe was svi 304 339 373 590 706 814 | 1,024 136 198 253 396 | 475 550 719 
ter PREPOEDUS CS tes cece coy nn ay sataeccusctecinpecigubvaveneseces 64 60 112 143 166 195 215 61 54 99 118 | 138 160 172 
| 

‘Total 0080S 2D GAS Ron Sep No aoe ee Coe eee SER eee Recor 2,427 | 2, 713 [4 520 | 6,764) 7, 732 | 8, 865 0, 120] 1,993 | 2,304] 3,896 | 5.781 fe 516 I) 7,394) 8,476 
| C. Owned by United Kingdom D. Owned by all other countries 

| f= 7 

| 1930 k 1945 1951 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1930 | 1945 | s90 1954 | 1955 | 198 1957 
I millions of dollars 
ufacturing: 

egetable WOCUCUS Meee ne tn ee racers 71 60 714 90 91 93 103 _ _ 3 4 4 z 7 
Inimal BLOGUC TSMC eee ae Sewn te a, 3 3 3 4 4 5 5 1 - 3 4 4 4 4 
IS. ed Phe ished cecsotten 13 26 38 44 45 47 46 ~ 2 2 1; - - = 
ood and PADELDIOGUCUS s.cs.cc8e-cscncecbetsvecsesss° 44 30 109 120 124 120 126 - 2 1 1 1 1 1 
on SETCUMPFOCUICES Ut craters ceive sacces sce seavesenessteseans 3 4 14 23 87? 134 146 1 1 2 9 12 28 46 
DUEReTTOUGAMCt ALS e....csese.ceersartecrseeezecssaueroeness. 3 8 10 19 27 49 61 - = 3 8} 12 16 17 
onemetallic minerals .....scsscsesesnseseseee 3 4 15 21 26 23 26 = = = 8; 17 29 29 
hemicals and allied products ...............0..0. 15 19 30 119 129 135 139 1 7 8 11 11 14 17 
liscelleneous MANUPACtUTES occ esses = 2 12 37 4? 4 6 = = = Boe es i 1 
| Sub-total (excluding petroleum refining) .. 155 156 305 477 537 610 658 3 12 22 46 62 100 122 
coleum andinatural gas..........-.:.-. ee. 1 - 4 7 23 56 64 - - 1 33 94 110 113 
fer mining and smelting...............:..ccssceecsees 25 22 18 aye 26 48 68 1 - 4 4 4 3 5 
ities (excluding pipelines) ....0.... cece 27 16 16 16 33 39 37 - 1 4 5 17 30 31 
(chandising Be ee ces vies ewe paeoteedi aarti 48 51 97 | eels soa)" 150) 67 3 4 15 22) 22 26 31 
‘ancial BSH UG LORS wearers pu treet hasnt kuaesto te snees 133 98 48 90 109 117 130 35 43 TT 104) 122 147 t75 
e PBCOTDIISOGMRI IT ss ce! rc. cere csvalkvacckesatets 3 5 9 21 24 28 33 = 1 4 4 4 7 10 

er 392| 348] 497] 759] 891] 1, 04s | 1, 157 al 61} 127| 218] 325 | 423) 487 
i i de ales Hs 


* Direct investment covers investment in branches, subsidiaries, and controlled companies; the figures are part of the totals in Tables VIII and IX. 
New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 
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TABLE XI. Number of Canadian Concerns Controlled Abroad,? End of 1957 
Classification by country of ownership-and type of business 


Control 
Controlled in United States Controlled in United Kingdom Controlled in other countries ove 
Canade 
Type of business Le = i | 
Subsidiaries| Unincor- Total |Subsidiaries | Unincor- | ota) |Subsidiaries|Unincor- | ota) Total 
or controlled} porated number | controlled| porated | number |OFcontrolled| porated | number number 
companies | branches companies | branches companies | branches | 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products tiscissccccescssscssvssareceoe 142 6 148 52 1 53 11 - ll 21 
Animal products... 61 - 61 5 sl 6 5 - 5 7 
TOME GSeers.c ce srcraneeese 83 1 84 24 1 25 4 - 4 11 
Wood and paper products 207 14 221 32 2 34 10 - 10 26 
Iron and products........... 446 21 467 718 1 79 18 - 18 56. 
Non-ferrous metals .... 252 8 260 39 vx 41 18 - 18 31 
Non-metallic minerals....... 65 4 69 43 os 43 7 cs t 11 
Chemicals and allied products 301 33 334 51 1 52 12 2 14 40 
Miscellaneous manufactures .............. 94 a 101 16 = 16 4 = 4 12 
Sub-total (excluding petroleum re- | 
fining) cic pa csssccssinaiecteoasseeestenees 1,651 94 1, 745 340 9 349 89 2 91 2,18 
Petroleum and natural gas .........cc.ccseee 336 73 409 14 2 16 12 1 13 43 
Other mining and smelting ........ cece 257 32 289 De 1 SMA be 13 - 13 35. 
Utilities: 
RAUL WAYS). 2escsscesusere sor eascnassnvssit Abas: 7 4 11 3 - 3 - - - 1 
Other utilities (excluding pipelines) 100 20 120 35. 4 39 40 i 47 20: 
Merchandising orc iessecctucresscisecnessccvecsvase ss 174 121 895 323 39 362 106 5 111 15 df 
Financial: | 
Financial institutions except insur- : 
ance 58 6 64 22 1 23 10 1 11 9 
Insurance .... 15 185 200 25 87 112 9 43 52 36. 
Real estate... 88 6 94 22 3 25 18 - 18 13 
Other holding companies?...........0...... 45 9 54 35 at 36 36 1 37 12) 
Otherenterprises incccsc sos sestsiccsseatuss 464 104 568 97 6 103 39 3 42 1 . 
Total, all companies, 1957°............ 3,795 654 4,449 968 153 1,121 372 63 435 6, 00) 
Total, all companies, 1945%............ | 1, 594 391 1, 985 320 135 455 56 26 ba 82 | 2, 5a 


' The book value of all investments in these com 


? Excludes non-resident owned investment corporations included with portfolio investments, 
* Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 881; in the U.K. 294; in other countries 57. 
* Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 210; in the U.K. 58; in other countries 2. 


Industry classification 


Percentage of total owned by all non-residents: 


Manufacturing 


Percentage of total owned by United States residents: 


Manufacturing 


‘ For years 1952 and 1953, see Table XI 


? Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the post-war period. 
* Petroleum and natural gas industry not available separately. For treatment see note to Table XVI. 


* Revised. 


Note; For data from which this table was constructed and for further explanations see Table XVI. 


panies by residents of the country in which control lies is shown as direct investment in preceding tables) 


TABLE Xil. Non-Resident Ownership as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries, Selected Year Ends, 1926 - 1956! 


I, ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957, and International Investment Position’’. 
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TABLE XIll. Estimates of Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1900- 1958 
a 
é Total non-resident investment Percentage of total non-resident investment 
4 
Year : ; 
J st United United Other 
| ee Porttolio | Total States Kingdom countries 
millions of dollars per cent 
]} 1, 232 14 85 1 
)) 3,837 23 72 5 
| 4,536 36 60 4 
) 1,782 4,221 6, 003 53 44 3 
))) 2,427 ay ali) 7,614 61 36 3 
) 2,352 5,013 7360 61 36 3 
)| 2,296 4,617 6,913 60 36 4 
) 2, 713 4,379 7,092 70 25 5 
) 2,826 4,355 + 7,181 72 23 5 
) 2, 986 4,205 7,191 72 23 5 
yy 3,270 4,239 7,509 74 22 4 
) 3,586 4,377 7,963 714 22 4 
) 3,975 4,689 8,664 76 20 4 
) i 4,520 4,957 9,477 716 19 5 
) 5,218 5; 167, 10,385 wu 18 5 
) 6, 003 5,458 11,461 17 18 5 
) 6,764 5,780 12,544 17 17 6 
i 7, 732 5, 744 13,476 76 18 6 
i 8, 865 6, UL2 ISS 76 17 7 
) 10,120 7,362 17, 482 716 17 ui 
) 11, 0004 8, 1004 19, 100* Ri 16 7 
iz 
| Investment by residents of the Investment by residents of the Investment by residents of 
| United States United Kingdom | other countries 
| 
: Direct | Portfolio* Total i Direct | Portfolio* Total Direct | Portfolio? Total 
, millions of dollars 
168 Ag ore 1,050 ae AG 14 
881 ae abs 2,118 ae He 178 
i oF 1,630 es =16 2, 129 ar ee 177 
1,403 1, 793 3,196 336 2,301 2,637 43 127 170 
1, 993 2,667 4,660 392 2,374 2,766 42 146 188 
1, 933 2,559 4,492 376 27 30F 2,683 43 147 190 
1,881 2,270 4,151 366 2,110 2,476 49 237 286 
2,304 2, 686 4,990 348 1, 402 1,750 61 291 352 
2,428 2,730 ayy alleys! 335 tooo 1,670 63 290 353 
2,548 2,653 5,201 372 1,275 1,647 66 277 343 
2, 807 2,760 5,967 400 1,210 1,610 63 269 332 
3,095 2,811 5, 906 428 1, 289 ey fly? 63 277 340 
3,426 3,123 6,549 468 1, 282 saris10) 81 284 365 
3,896 3,363 7,259 497 1, 281 1, 778 127 313 440 
4,530 3,467 7,997 544 1,342 1, 886 144 358 502% 
a 5, 206 3,664 8, 870 612 1,396 2,008 185 398 583 
PA 5, 187 3,877 9,664 759 1,418 Papalrty’ 218 485 7103 
6,516 3, 762 10, 278 891 1,465 2,356 325 517 842 
es 7,394 4,408 11, 802 1, 048 1,620 2,668 423 - 684 1,107 
A 8,476 4, 803 13, 279 eo, i 7159 2,916 487 800 1, 287 
ee eer eek ceria De 2009 5, 400* 14, 6004 demos L, B25 3), .100* 5254 8754 1, 400% 


|. Including miscellaneous investments. 


la Estimated by Dr. Jacob Viner, ‘‘Canada’s Balance of, International Indebtedness, 1900-1913’’, (Cambridge 1924), 

+ Estimated by Prof. F.A. Knox, Excursus appearing in ‘‘Canadian-American Industry”, Marshall, Southard and Taylor, (New Haven, Toronto 1936). Statistics 
126 and subsequent years are official data collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

‘* Preliminary estimate. 

». Not available. 


Industry classification 
. 
*~ * 

ents of total control ou all non-residents: 

eee aE wi 35 36 

Eroleum and natural ‘gas : 
Ming and smelting ......... 38 er 

RUWAYS osceecsecsssees 3 3 
eiies, 00.00 20 29 

Cotal of above industries and merchandising? ................0.0:0006 17 20 
Montage of total control by United States residents: 
Naufacturing 30 31 

roleum and natural gas : 
Ming and smelting ; 32 42 
EPIWAYS. oS. ccssesssslsssees : 3 3 3 
Ger utilities oon 20 29 26 
Total of above industries and merchandising? 15 1 | 19 


i? For years 1952 and 1953, see Table XIV, ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957, and International Investment Position’’. 
Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the post-war period. 

* Petroleum and natural gas industry not available separately. For treatment see note to Table XVI. 

'' Revised. - 

| . 


‘Note: For data from which this table was constructed and for further explanations see Table XVI. 


‘ 
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TABLE XV. Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries, 1954- 1956 


Investment owned in: 


Estimated 
Company classification total 
investment Ganada United United Other 
States Kingdom countries 
No, 
millions of dollars 
End of 1954? 
Manufacturing:° 
1} Beverages 330 235 82 12 1 
2| Rubber... 134 30 94 10 - 
Sieeubextilesi...2... 605 477 70 55 4 
4| Pulp and paper ........... 1, 433 699 599 130 5 
5| Agricultural machinery . 155 98 Gy 3 
6| Automobiles and parts............ 292 62 228 il 1 
7| Transportation equipment n.o.p. an 245 161 47 37 - 
8; Primary iron and steel............ vive 390 326 53 9 2 
9| Electrical apparatus . ee 402 121 250 20 ll 
10) Chemicals: .iiccccc ane 654 233 285 121 it 
TP SOLER OR vices os sewers gaceewrer cots Sctoich neva sve lemeateseze rvs vhi Seaeisetay eavEucn erent remeron eases aa cee 3, 663 1, 986 1, 324 303 
12 Sub=Cota dy 2 retecctcsiccccataswieoces Stee twos esuseendtenssuantauatemSrageeassasutese crates 8, 303 4, 428 3, 089 698 8& 
13)(Petroleum) and ‘natural! gas! ic..0.54 0 es vss sce scnccancsacoe have nencestteneevob eacvpuceseesaes 2, 484 996 1, 426 ay 48 
Mining: 
14} Smelting and refining of non-ferrous native OFeS.........cccececeseeeseeeteeee 715 293 313 72 31 
LO Othersmini ng .5 der sca seciaesovverde vive omvnacectetureree aS 1, 148 521 580 32 15 
16 Sub-total) oe ee iecsiccsesssccsvesnasessnvcacdsavssscnecectean eon satidontaseecdine ras dveusisivsieeses 1, 863 814 893 104 52 
ily Total of ‘above industries). ...522ovcsscccsssccsececcesectevtilorsetscesvseues crvotvosie 12, 650 6, 238 5, 408 819 185 
End of 1955? 
Manufacturing :° f | 
18 BRO ViCT RR CS rc cte cree ese ee ec aean cerk oe Mays wan cc ee ocr Ueidie secs ou as gun Reece Dre 385 282 89 12 2 
19) Rubber......... ais 139 26 102 11 - 
20} Textiles.......... 594 472 65 55 ¢ 
21| Pulp and paper........... 1, 442 yialtss 589 132 ( 
22| Agricultural machinery . 160 102 58* ake | 
23) Automobiles and parts......... 335 66 267 1 }} 
24| Transportation equipment n.o.p. 242 139 43 60 =| 
25| Primary iron and steel.. 438 371 57 8 | 
26| Electrical apparatus . 411 100 274 26 1) 
OTe Chemil Calsr..s..sseceree ice 137 260 329 132 le 
28 Other eee aes 4,011 255 1, 450 334 ul 
29 Sub-total icc dapcacserence: savsoses ses ocldec cadens tacica saccortncave oo suaanesemreravavsissusevaveree 8, 894 4, 688 3, 323 V1 11) 
| 
30}'Petroleum and natural as’ ........:..0s-c:c0cccscssucscesossecheasts caccecusssdedstvesbosccaseacone 2, 961 1,107 1, 716 31 10 
Mining: 
31| Smelting and refining of non-ferrous native OFeS............escessesceeessseeeeees 785 338 326 714 4 
32} Other mining mn LP3Ls 572 675 48 2 
33 Sub-total 7. Jeaviins sardiettsss cscccl on erteao emt ae 2,100 910 1, 001 122 6) 
34 Total of above imdustries ...............cccccescscssssscssssccssseecnsssecvarcecaneees 13, 955 6, 705 6, 040 924 281 
| 
End of 1956 
Manufacturing :* . 
SOILD BOVClA LOS aaron sancccaseonemtotenry aac cement eee onan cee ee ee 383 282 87 12 i 
36] Rubber...... ae 160 29 119 12 | 
a7 |Pemextiles am: 588 460 70 56 ‘) 
38 Pulp and paper. 1,617 759 721 129 { 
39| Agricultural machinery 169 105 64 Red ae 
40| Automobiles and parts............ 375 719 294 1 1) 
41| Transportation equipment n.o.p ok 268 112 52 104 a 
42| Primary iron and steel......... wre 549 463 we 11 + 
43] Electrical apparatus .... 470 130 294 30 1 
44)" Chemicals ...3..c.ccce... on 823 295 372 137 1 
ADE \ OUBOL cy cueseccs cat centenevessavsteannete syausceu io earam cat ra doe men cee acusa ee anne ive ee 4,540 ; 2, 442 1, 633 360 10), 
46 Sub-total: Gece Rei ee i Bo A Aree 9, 942 5, 156 Ebichcke) 852 15' 
47 }Petoleum*and Natural SAS eo iecccccccssccuss etekcce sss cacce ete Paces ceca iesHetans 3, 500 1225 2, 063 12 141, 
Mining: 
48] Smelting and refining of non-ferrous native OFS... ceceeceeeeeesseeeeeeee 844 358 347 81 5 
40| Me Otherimi ning, deer ecksreencasirss ert eesti ei acatc Plier ee 1, 609 693 808 75 3. 
50 Sub-total ci crecce csescs.cet tte tore ae eeoentesciaee te aerieevete cata denseante 2, 453 1, 051 1,155 156 ae 


15, 895 1, 432 6, 995 1, 080 38 


* The figures in this table are subject to important statistical qualifications which are described in ‘‘Canada’s International Investment Position, 192 
1954’’ pages 68 to 70. It should be emphasized that book value series are based on corporate classifications. Consequently the entire investment in Canada — 
a corporation and its subsidiaries is normally attributed to its principal activity; in the case of some industrial subdivisions this could have significant effect 
The corporate classifications of foreign investment used herein have been altered in some cases from those appearing elsewhere in this report to correspo! 
more closely with the classification of estimated total investment. The equity of non-residents in the holding of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company | 
Canada Limited by Canadian Pacific Railway Company has been included under mining. 


Total Canadian and external capital 
in companies controlled in: 


TABLE XV. Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries,’ 1954-1956 
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Percentage of capital employed owned in: 


Percentage of capital employed 


controlled in: 
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‘ Elsewhere : , x Elsewhere 
5 United A United United Other United : 
panada States pare Canaae States Kingdom countries Canada States eee 
No. 
millions of dollars per cent [F< 
264 47 19 71 25 4 = 80 14 6| 1 
9 112 13 22 70 8 = 1 84 9| 2 
497 58 50 79 12 9 = 82 10 8} 3 
623 648 162 49 42 9 = 44 45 Atala 
101 544 63 374 65 354 5 
15 DTN = 22 78 = Es 5 95 NG 
| 156 51 38 66 19 15 = 64 21 15| 7 
365 25 = 84 14 2 94 6 =e 
| 93 261 48 30 62 5 3 23 65 12] 9 
| 163 332 159 36 44 18 2 25 51 24 | 10 
ie, 767 1,582 314 54 36 8 2 48 43 9} 11 
4,033 3,447 803 53 37 9 1 49 41 10] 12 
| 763 1, 671 50 40 57 1 2 31 67 2/13 
| 
| 
i 323 392 2 41 44 10 5 45 55 — | 14 
1 588 526 34 45 51 3 1 51 46 3/15 
911 918 34 44 48 5 3 49 49 2| 16 
| 3,727 6, 036 887 49 43 7 1 45 48 miley 
333 50 2 73 23 3 1 86 13 1| 18 
i 3 122 14 19 73 8 we 2 88 10 | 19 
ie 488 57 49 80 11 9 = 82 10 8 | 20 
| 657 626 159 50 41 9 = 46 43 11] 21 
ie 1077 534 _ 64 364 6 67 334 22 
13 322 = 20 80 = a 4 96 See 
je 108 44 90 57 18 25 = 45 18 37 | 24 
404 34 = 85 13 2 = 92 8 — | 25 
76 279 56 | * 24 67 6 3 18 68 14| 26 
(ee 174 373 190 35 45 18 2 23 51 26 | 27 
1,899 1,779 333 54 36 8 2 47 45 8 | 28 
| 4, 262 3, 739 893 53 37 9 1 48 42 10 | 29 
| 623 2,173 165 37 58 i 4 21 73 6| 30 
| 
| 246 539 — 43 42 9 6 31 69 — | 31 
659 610 46 43 51 4 2 50 46 4| 32 
905 1, 149 46 43 48 6 3 43 55 2| 33 
|| 
| 5, 790 7, 061 1, 104 48 43 i 2 4l 51 8| 34 
| 334 47 2 74 23 3 = 87 12 1] 35 
5 141 14 18 14 8 = 3 88 9| 36 
477 61 50 78 12 10 ze 81 10 9 37 
741 685 191 47 45 8 = 46 42, 12 | 38 
| Shit 584 62 384 ‘A 66 34 39 
19 356 = 21 79 = = 5 95 = 4 
le 103 53 112 42 19 39 = 38 20 42 41 
hee 38 = 84 13 2 1 93 7 Be 
| 109 296 65 28 63 6 3 23 63 14 43 
| 206 416 201 36 45 17 y) 25 51 4 f 
| 2,170 1, 957 413 54 36 8 2 48 43 
| 4,786 4, 108 1, 048 52 38 8 2 48 41 11] 46 
) 
699 2,570 231 35 59 2 4 20 13 7| 47 
|) 
fee 58 586 ~ 42 41 10 7 31 69 = 48 
eT T2 683 154 43 50 5 2 48 42 10| 49 
1,030 1, 269 154 43 47 6 4 42 52 6| 50 
| 
1, 433 a7| 44 " 2 41 50 9) 51 


Revised. 


Not available, 


| 6,515 7, 94 
| 


Includes minor amounts a 


———F 


Includes ‘‘Other enterprises’’. 


ttributable to United Kingdom and other countries; an offsetting adjustment has been made in line 11. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE XVI. Estimated Book Value, Ownership and Control of Capital Employed in Selected Canadian Industries, 
Selected Year Ends, 1926-1956 
A. Petroleum and Natural Gas Industry not segregated 


1939 1948 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 19 


Industry 1926 1930 
ee 
[ billions of dollars 
Total capital employed:? 
Manufacturing een! 3.9 3.5 Baw as 7.8 
Mining and Smelting..........2.....c:cccesesseseeetecsseteeseeeneerseenees 0.6 0.8 0.8 neal 1.6 2.0 
RGD WAYS reed seceeuk ees ewste cts oben donde abacewnatarchsenacavanoacnbe cassie 3.5 4.0 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.8 
CMO RA UGLEEL OS so iscccceses~ ccap vee oncert---cecenevessdevetennsaacxancesapavevae pel near Qad 2.6 3.8 4.3 
Merchandising® and construction® 0.0.0... cet pmol 2.5 pel 3.2 4.5 5. i 
Total Of QDOVE. .........0::..:0s0eccccesscensccsrersceneseetseteecenensesens 10.6 12.9 11.9 16.0 20.8 23.0 
Resident owned capital: 
jMyshayadsvet bic belgie ener ap reer ccecree nent Cirnaste tee eco. cone reas 1.9 2.3 2.0 3.3 4.1 4.1 
Mining and Smelting .............:cccseccscssesserseeeeneeeeeecerenneeseeens 0.4 0.5 0.5 OT 0.8 0.9 
Railways 16 a | 135 1.9 mee 2.4 
Other utilities... 5 0.9 Lk 1.5 251 Sisal 3.6 
Merchandising and construction..............:cseesceeeseeeeeeees 1.9 Pose 1.9 2.9 4.1 4.6 
Ota Of AO OVE trae ecescrerc oie occ cbaaea sa crthnas seonrengyasear=mnattas 6.17 1.9 7.4 10.9 14.3 15.6 
Non-resident owned capital:* 
WNGUTU PR CULL Bese ete tteetcscsso=cecacucsnien ectuacscocarenesexcensyraassy=snee ee 1.6 1.5 2.4 Jian Sut 
Mining and smelting.. 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.8 Tal 
TeX SID Kai Bede ager pet tenor (ol Can ER OER R EERE ere A MERE rc cece ae T39 PS 1.9 1.5 1.4 1.4 
Other utilities 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.5 Ont 0.7 
Merchandising ae) 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 
FE eaten LOG ADO VE Po setas «cose e eee cat os ecath We tencensershe eat cpenesgademeseses 3.9 5.0 4.5 5.1 6.5 1.4 
United States owned investments:* 
ANA CC LALTIRA Se eaerre meee tea divs a say da con cesawe-n sacs tamntaentonepdee=neen= 0.9 123 ia 2.0 Dae 3.0 
Mining and smelting 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.4 0.7 Tail 
PERE LOVE V Sree crac style ary 2e vais op otie cave Fase yi nt reg sts emvisr ancladares baa 0.5 0.8 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.6 
(Oy N nse rea b ta ete bop. crc eee ate eee oe oe eee PORE cecrec 0.3 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.6 0.7 
RSTO ETO RSL sega ce sscrcc ou crapecnen dennonece snes snseectuenanerstaceacc-n On Ona 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.3 
Total of above .................... Fh SR RPBREE ROSH Tee roe ERR 2.0 3.0 2.6 3.7 4.9 5.6 
Total Canadian and external investment in companies 
controlled outside Canada: 
AA ATIUS A CEUTLII Roos csb ceils nev ecrcccrangsenotnaecess-choncnunvasean neerivneeya Penk 1.4 Lae 2.5 3.5 4.0 
Mining and Smelting -..........:.esesscecesserecnestecseenssterenseenees 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.8 Laid 
BR cS Day eV 85 levis caress ede cs acne cen n sen tr emenvorastnsahvelcnaenuaicenenceners 0.1 Ost 0.1 0.1 0.1 (13 
Other utilities 0.3 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.8 0.5 
Merchandising Os 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 
TP Otel Of ADOVE: soteckeu sce see fevesoceendvhatoncceeyn ae cr avwereniewatecnees i.8 2.5 2.5 3.9 5.6 6.2 
Total Canadian and external investment in companies 
controlled in the United States: 
RAPRTAULS A CUNE STIG 4s coe tease conan eens eapecens datee ca dpa cae aCe tay hee pe | 2e2 3.0 3.4 
Mining and smelting 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.8 nial 
Rallways,cdcriees sisi eset reck On 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Other utilities 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.8 0.5 
If) Coder kala bt bey dee eeerer Sane tenerite epee CPOE reer bd Dn RorCect eer eeceeceeet a 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.3 
Token d Ol: ahve ec ccses exerts a sacar was cence eee 2.2 Pap 4 3.5 5.0 5.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE XVI. Estimated Book Value, Ownership and Control of Capital Employed in Selected Canadian Industries — Concluded 
Year Ends, 1954-1956 
B. Petroleum and Natural Gas Industry segregated! 


Industry 1954 1955 1956 
i billions of dollars 


‘al capital employed:? 
[1 CENOULEIS UE 2 NPR yer ere ge a Oc RCE Rae oe 
>etroleum and natural gas .. 
)ther mining and smelting .. 
WHREWIAYS! Tiss. Scicccecciesca 

ther utilities 0... 
ferchandising’ and cons 


| YAO CLE TOR ein ca Ra Oe na OE ye ee 28. 


yee owned capital: 


cad mining and smelting .. 
HEME WEY'S cn scnececesssvessnerens 

[cris TRUE S Ro eee See 
{erchandising and construction................. 


| NSE RECESS ONG ep POS cere we ahs Pests Sen sso vdved ai acsiodcawioceg Bs evegee asaemeshes cowcuavoeceas 1 


|-resident owned capital:° 
Bem ERC CAIN Ce eR cok ea een a eget SR wae oh dats dyke res oss vane Obes umsnacsn beast oosetees 3.9 
etroleum and natural gas ae 
\ther mining and smelting o 1.0 
NEM ANIS ccc 2 Sac scpcsncdsieas et ack 1.4 
0.7 
0.6 
1 


)ther utilities .. 255 
PIMs ACRLL SLT ewe chu rast eee, ct See, REM POT PARK MN RL eo esse 


Jted States owned investments:’ 
PEINSCLUSING ey een rc Aen ee eee AA FE ONE ONS 
jetroleum and naiural gas ... 


|ther mining and smelting ... 


iailways one SOAP oe eR 
\ther utilities.. 
/erchandising............... eee 


alle 


I CDOCOrW 
° . . 
S PADOPre 


MERE A ROLE RD OVER tee Tce oe ie rc deases Sue Bah cachncdescss ccc cuheeece Mi 
| 
ral Canadian and external investment in companies controlled outside Canada: 
CLOUT, ATT bry. : ar 4.3 
‘etroleum and natural gas ... 1.7 
‘ther mining and smelting ... res 1.0 
Ee ee 0.4 
0.4 

0.5 

0 


‘ther utilities .. - 
erchandising 5 ESO G NES SO Cou Ne ACES? SEE ONEED OR ECOEEIO aac SS ER COs t EeePC SEE eee errr tie 


| “SELL! CUETO isgacetotect 6 xg cr eee Se Se ERS ne 8. 


ther utilities .. 
jerenandising................... ee ene ee 


= 

q 

a 
cocoons 
© PRE OWE 


=~ OoOOOrtnhy ww 


5 i 


‘Investment in the Petroleum and Natural Gas Industry. Estimates for years prior to 1954 have not been constructed for Tables XII, XIV, or XVI grouping 
for the petroleum and natural gas industry as a whole, as is done for more recent years in these tables and for all years elsewhere in this report. Under pro- 
(res in use earlier, components of the industry have appeared under four separate categories of investment. Concerns engaged in refining have been classified 
1 


(tT manufacturing. Those engaged primarily in exploration and development of petroleum and natural gas have been included under mining and smelting. Con- 
13 engaged primarily in the transportation of petroleum and natural gas, whether by pipeline or other means, have been shown as utilities, and those engaged 
tae. in marketing and distribution have been included under merchandising. (For further explanation see page 33 of ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International 
nents, 1957, and International Investment Position’’). 

2 Based largely on reported statistics of capital employed 1926-1939 and estimated from‘‘Taxation Statistics’’ and other sources for subsequent years (See 
éstical Notes pages 68-70 in ‘‘Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926-1954’’). 

‘ Hstimates of total capital employed in merchandising are founded on less satisfactory data than for other series and must be regarded as illustrating broad 
live magnitudes only. 

4 Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the post-war period. 

5 For the post-war years the figures shown are in some cases somewhat larger than the corresponding data in preceding tables. ‘‘Other enterprises’’ have been 
cded with manufacturing, and some funded debt of governments and municipalities relevant to undertakings in ‘‘Other utilities’’ has also been included. 
Note: Because of rounding and of possible statistical shortcomings in parts of the series, it should be recognized that some of the amounts of year to year 
ges, derived from the table as shown, may have only a limited significance and may from time to time be misleading. 
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A Supplement to "THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 

1958, AND INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION" a 

| Since "The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1958, and Internat jeff] investment Posi- 

on" went to press, additional statistical material has become available whith britigs \Fotward and ex- 

-ads the data covered in this report. The material is contained in statefents on the fo 
; ar te ; 
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‘reign Ownership and Control of Canadian Industry i Uy 
"| ~My, RAN 
| me SL Poe) 


Estimates of the book value of total investment in selected Canadian indaseeos hate now been 
‘apleted for the end of 1957 and permit the calculation of ratios of foreign ownéxship-4nd control at 
it date. Again in 1957, as in the previous year, more than half of the increases in the book values 
) the manufacturing industry, the petroleum and natural gas industry, and mining and smelting, were 
“lected in increased non-resident ownership and control. 

if 


llowing pages. 


5 { 
f 


In manufacturing, the ownership by residents fell from 52 per cent in 1956 to 50 per cent in 1957, 
|.le the capital controlled by residents fell from 48 per cent to 44 per cent of the total. Notable 
‘Iimges occurred in 1957 in the primary iron and steel category where Canadian ownership declined from 
{per cent to 76 per cent, and control from 93 per cent to 74 per cent. Canadian ownership of the 
Imsportation equipment industry, on the other hand, rose from 42 per cent to 53 per cent, reflecting 
ek issues and other financing carried out by a foreign-controlled concern in Canada. The growth of 
jural gas pipe lines controlled and financed in part in Canada, and the coincident renovation and 
wansion of natural gas distribution systems in which Canadian capital has been prominent, are re- 
‘ueted in an'increase in Canadian ownership of the petroleum and natural gas industry, taken as a 
ble, from 35 per cent to 36 per cent, and a greater increase in the proportion of the industry con- 
alled in Canada from 20 per cent to 24 per cent. Canadian ownership of mining and smelting also 

We, from 43 per cent to 44 per cent, but control fell from 42 per cent to 39 per cent; the propor- 
am of this industry controlled in overseas countries rose from 2 per cent in 1955 to 6 per cent in 
{6 and further to 9 per cent in 1957 reflecting in part the development of British-controlled ura- 
im enterprises. (The sub-divisions, smelting and refining of non-ferrous native ores, and other 
‘ing, are affected by the reclassification of a Crown corporation from the latter to the former 
Jssification).. 


| Taking into account also railways, other utilities, merchandising, and construction, which are 


idominantly Canadian owned and controlled, non-resident ownership of the industries covered in the 
éles and comment rose during 1957 from 34 per cent to 35 per cent, and non-resident control rose 
1m 31 per cent to 33 per cent. By contrast, at the end of 1948 these industries were 32 per cent 
med and 25 per cent controlled by non-residents. 

| 


ject Investment in Canada by Countries other than the United States and United Kingdom 


| 


| Direct investment in Canada by countries other than the United States and United Kingdom amounted 
¢$487 million at the end of 1957, having grown eightfold in the post-war years. Nearly 40 per cent 
fthe increase since 1945 occurred in the two years between 1955 and 1957, when the book value rose 
y50 per cent. This rate of growth was considerably higher than for either the United States or 

tted Kingdom, although of course the amounts involved are smaller. By the end of 1958 these invest- 
ets are estimated to have increased further to $525 million. 


| The statement on page 4 shows the geographic distribution of ownership of these investments at 
ie of 1955 and of 1957. It reveals the exceptionally rapid growth of direct investment by the 
‘eral Republic of West Germany which almost quadrupled in the two year period, The next largest in- 
tases were in investments by Belgium, France, and Switzerland. Belgium was the leading country at 

t end of 1957 as in 1955. French direct investments grew to a larger total than those of Switzer- 
ed by the end of 1957, the two countries exchanging the second and third places. Germany followed. 
t largest part of Belgian investment was in the petroleum industry. French and Swiss investments 

€e largely in the financial category, which also includes real estate ownership. German investments 
tthe other hand were largely in the manufacturing field. 


The figures do not include "miscellaneous investments" in real estate, mortgages, assets admi- 
itered for non-residents, private investment companies, etc., which amounted to $213 million at 
end of 1957, Some of these investments are similar in character to the direct investment 
ered in the statement. ; 


’ 
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Foreign Ownership and Control of Canadian Industry 


TABLE XII TABLE XIV 


Non-Resident OWNERSHIP Non-Resident ¢ 


as a percentage of as a percenta 
selected Canadian selected Cana 
Industry classification industries industrie 


1957 1957 


Percentage of total owned or controlled by all non-residents: 


Mariinbactcur lie mefestde eteis sieteneic)eis sisicr= sic ie!s: sicusitia'e’s sis ieiel <falieleus) ¢e\sele ofa eleis eleteveleiete 50 56 
Petroleum and natural gas .........:0e« BUSA EE AGI OK OIC IOs 64 76 
Mining sandusmell tinioieers uicisic\ o:cietels\o\ oi nies slsVehoratchateceteiaiate cieies chelorelevel s oveterete/serttratata 56 61 
RGULWAY Simei eters: « ats (eratatole slerate oe eves s\ovelcleis e\s) ieee: eucieiaiersiocetelonb otetetetel ev tiaie tere aiaterararere 30 2 
OE Re RM aEARUET CSe.s terauelcirs teilelsiaieyoveve, si eleicey exetayes'sioveveleveuvatl ev eve: el otsrotsrsy ete wrdtatersretare therele 15 5 

Total of above industries and merchandising .........eccceccecece 35 BS 


Percentage of total owned or controlled by United States residents: 


Manu factur ines cicuts «tetas /ols\c)clalatetareteieetolalatelstahsyel elaielstctsiels alersveleto..e1e o)e ste, clehvteroce 39 43 
PetrolLeumgand. natural | Sasa os crreteicts @icke cis ielpietasisiole/ slaves <leloyaitie ale sere ataiaia isi ciere 58 71 
Mittin ema nGmsmel tLe” si sassleleisie.eie\ay efeisioiesaiesesohsced eeloietes cheteVens)aleletsletaisvareresefeletaraievore 46 52 
RGM y AVS tatata\ crel evave-e oy: 0) ais’iny's\s) ayeXsileie (or sitons.67 6) sjio]0'(e/s: 5) at etal cxeus (al Sfoslcverera) exetetetetecs atelin ciate 11 2 
Other wetlities o7 oo ss.c ce Rial eteia araratets’ gvevetefeteval alere.e: alelststetetereicyae sie. eie prey etaversrere 12 4 

Total of above industries and merchandising ........ecccccessoece 27 27 


TABLE XV Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries, End of 1957 


Esti- Investment owned in: 


Invest- United United 


. ment canoes States Kingdom 
Oo. 


millions of dollars 
Manufacturing: 


BEVELA SES aio. <scie-c''evassouevsss euaenieieie eile a: hat s(e)-o cnee’ aleiaey ekolelia tet ece ial eveker orelecareuetenarcraiate 441 321 98 20 
RUDDET f iotoreleis appie:acare ce stsibsreleiviere erbse6 ee te ae, acalesslate a ore ticioterslatiretaictee tere oes E27 28 136 13 
Dextiliest ote. Neco a ho seileie: shaver aera atate, ol erwisteltel ate nParetel ovate a-aeeetete ene ale ate’ elevate 609 481 71 55 
Pubp' and paper? pi anes « etl caats «Stele a) vec re a crarcleed aoe ee eee oe 1,639 7h" 727 133 
Agricultural smachinery, \ ssiveyctapejerers + ienctersareintacsl sajeteis ol sleeker atekeinees m oharerh exciton 171 103 68 eae 
Atomobeles..and: pares: 5 << vcre + ave.cisievein oie’ alevelassjalnieselev ates ofesealetevelanalstanntaceretate 386 86 298 E 
Transportation equipment Weope «aris clssialele cles cle ciesieieiereterclettialetaeratciae 277 148 57 72 
Erimery Aron AndwVstee'l. \crenstele sevesste rerio ste ole ate aecars etelerwieaietoie trretcieaerteetare 557 422 79 51 
Eleetricaliapparatua: st, dant camronleite o scls cleeiercciere oilen trae oleae oes 494 150 297 31 
10 Chemicals, cients: sterarara alas, «10 djs.ofslefulsrereisio syovotsiatalas<ighs) dlekaleeiekelespiore eels « veletere 947 360 423 142 
11 GEER) oo sva.« exelatas 5 alovogota al sheueisie ”agerctststerss ccaicie\ ove eile acsueteralelevelaavastela sreieiors ceearae 4,896 2,415 1,937 405 
12 SUDSCOLAT IT» o.s:aisacate.svaieis carecepsraretoretere, sieiaiersi oiexe-crel kiaterere: sfererorere\e trieoiei Teenie 10,594 5,285 4,191 923 


WOOANAIADULPWNHE 


LS yeqPetrovem, andinatunall gas Ws te. denen. aie lade ae ae ee a ene 4,456 1,603 2,561 107 
Mining: 

14 Smelting and refining of non-ferrous native OFeS .....sececececcecee 893 411 350 70 

15 Otley minting 5 she. as wvare rave orevays olereloveuevers teveraloraters tleheretere Merete tare etter tiers 1,934 842 962 92 

16 SUD COS s ciael sharstale ns Marsvelrelesaicre stats aiarecatareeiolsiole eit tte ciele eters etetahoreiete 2,827 4,253 1,312 162 


17 LOtal, Of 7aDOVe AMGUSELLES Use severe otroereinne soinie tomer eater 17,877 8,141 8,064 1,192 


: | 
| 

IMPORTANT NOTE: The footnotes and qualifications given in the annual report are applicable to all these data. 
: 


, 


\.E XVJ. B Estimated Book Value, Ownership and Control of Capital Employed in Selected Canadian Industries, End of 1957 


billions of dollars 


F Total Capital Resident Owned Non-Resident 

; peGssc sy elasst fication Employed Capital Owned Capital 
Bares CUE ATION sve gra 0 Vibes ococeverbresdreiers stares svamrarehactens 10.6 See 333 
Meecroueum and natural gas ....c.ccseeocscevessere 4.5 6 2.9 
Mener mining and smelting cs o.0cccscerssevnescce 2.8 BS} 1.6 

Been WAV Dror ers ic) c) arofs sir eee sista ejc sae Mare 8 igre ws. aetera ee ore eave 4.6 3.2 1.4 
Gther utilities ........ BOGE GOGO Ca ae Bhai 7.0 6.0 1.0 
Merchandising and construction .......sccacesecce Lal 7.0 O57 

| 

Per Oe AD OVC a ore. orev si8/ Sole avers Bicol: s oie a le orerens S72 24.3 12.9 

| Total Canadian Total Canadian 

United States and External and External 
Industry classification Owned Investment in Investment in 
Investments Companies Controlled Companies Controlled 
Outside Canada in the United States 

Spiraea STI OTN ats, grea hig vas S06" a! 613-0 x alo oi aioe) eid ee eveswvaiere (89) bras) 4.6 
PeeOUCUM, ANG TAabULal GAG 6.) ese cccee celles ee 2.6 3.4 S574 
Smrersmining and SmeLting, ....<24sceesseeece eis 5.3 ed) 1.5 

Pe eL Gr aOR at Peter c1s) St ohare) oe dee 0:4 Sie arch esate Sinisa craw acre 0.5 OL 0.1 
CSCINAES UNLESS Us Ge 1S ae 5, arg le 0.8 0.4 Ges 
WMezehandising and construction .......sceccceses 0.5 0.7 0.5 

CaO ADOV.EUy aiciers: atte terse care te cine ARB eee on9 W252 10.0 


| nc ll SS ere eu i es 


i 
cal Canadian and external capital Percentage of capital employed owned in: Percentage of capital 


in companies controlled in: employed controlled in: 
| Elsewhere ; Elsewhere 
tanada United Gutaide G@anada United United Other @anada United Buesiae 
States ; States Kingdom Countries States 
Canada Canada No. 
millions of dollars 
384 51 6 73 22 4 87 12 1 1 
> 157 igs) 16 77 7 3 89 8 2 
494 65 50 79 12 9 - 81 11 8 3 
737 704 198 47 44 8 1 45 43 12 4 
101 70 cate 60 40 5e0 sia\« 59 4l one ) 
21 365 - 22 TE 1 - 5 95 - 6 
91 57 129 53 21 26 - 33 21 46 7 
413 46 98 76 14 9 1 74 8 18 8 
| Ib2 317 65 30 60 7 3 23 64 13 9 
245 478 224 38 45 ES 2 26 50 24 10 
2,083 2,283 530 49 40 8 SI 42 47 11 11 
4,686 4,593 1,315 50 39 9 2 44 43 13 12 
‘1,073 3,150 233 36 58 z 4 24 71 5 13 
308 585 - 46 39 8 7 34 66 = 14 
797 869 268 43 50 5 2 41 45 14 15 
1,105 1,454 268 44 46 6 3 39 52 9 16 
6, 864 9,197 1,816 45 45 7 3 38 52 10 17 


IMPORTANT NOTE: The footnotes and qualifications given in the annual report are applicable to all these data. 


Direct Investment in Canada by Countries other than the United States and United Kingdom 


End of 1955 and 1957 


Book Value Book Va 
Country of Ownership 
1955 1957 


millions of dollars 


AUER alee rattle ake «; a)s\e. eros icle/ototetetatater stots) sloletessisisinioie elalsteleroteteteretere etetoteleleretelelaisictercuctersvere 6 é 
Other, Sterling: Areal. suieoemieiels iekatev slave faterereteraies ove) si atetcketscexeuohonstoverete (oe catehateiarele atstaraia ere 8 13 


Sub-total Sterling Area excluding United Kingdom ...........scesccecceccse 14 19 


BOL oan piete ois. vie) clare' ot oretnvele eis: 0) ele arevetetatevevarsielel orgie eretenelevalel elsickelstelonelatets)stenereisiels cele ieieralacers 107 139 
DYSASEEs, Gdn GAGOOROE OOOO CC OOS OND OU tondAdeGUadGUDbS Danacd B00 de CndoMliogoonocedc 7 di 
RANGE Marcle ots s ol levels cvelcieisisiore FOS ORC IO DOC OO CUO UIOOU GS GULD IDO TACs 64 91 
Germanys ates ois a in locale. 050s c:5 chase silakelow/ eves ate ogi oheraco mie velloseiaie( oceans eters tteceysistelele cieiersin ereratsteietoie 14 54 
Nethexiaids)) a1. is o1e)oie\s1 «1 6/:010s1 0. rele elle ole eielelaieleleslaveretalsieie elersrepeipmerselsya rail stats asi nteleistoie 9 23 
Sweden’ is ayereicscle als) alele\a'a/0 avels s/s! sleieisioye)/aicle\olele ale e/a) pielel=iovereletsieiorstetey elalictelie\ sileloislsreteelaiore/slete 12 19 
Switzerland: 2, <icvetere ctor olela folera.s/oyeravers (els evers.cie' 6s sie] evayatey aie al aletaiorelaiapatetalot oreisrsiotalelenn tie roitols 67 85 
Other OEEC countries ....... annooseangec pace sono acronoobocaandolbecosdeoao 3 4 


Sub-total) OEEG! countries! other than Sterling Area a.ccisccisints cltiarercmialsisie's 283 422 


Panama’ ....... Ss a'jo. 61) ole\olloie alae a/sie\e a/c\a) salsa ce eParajatatate atria refararsteittereisl atatel aatelalcle ate tetete rel ecsie 7 10 
Other, Latin American, counter less ic:-<resetelevetaretetvareretareTevetelelaveratats atsleierererstels aieraiaiaters sieve a 3 


co 
i 
w 


Substotall Latins Amer dca o:s\;sia1s:0:«/sapevelssehevelajaloieloialeletaneinishstcberslerebetebsreials|alniaieialeistaisis 
Other coudtries SY) 35 Joeced dh anavoshodeas one ate lee eee eee 20 33 


Portal C2)”. coer ssees yeas vadannns 689oR See ene es a 325 487 


(1) Includes some $19 million in 1955 and $32 million in 1957 whose beneficial ownership has not been identified by 
country. 


(2) Distribution of these totals by industry will be found in Table X, part D. 


In Press 


Readers of this report may also be interested in a reference paper on "Canada's External Short-Term 
Assets and Liabilities 1945-1957" which will be published before the end of the year under Catalo- 
gue No. 67-504, 
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SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables through- 
out this publication is as follows: 


—nil or less than $0.5 million (less than $50 million in case of 
tables in billions of dollars). 


.. figures not available. 
P preliminary estimate. 
r revised figures. 


x new series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 


Quarterly estimates of the Canadian Balance of International 
Payments are published under DBS Catalogue No 67-001 (quar- 
terly) $1.00 per year. 


Subscription orders should be sent to the Information Services 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada, with en- 
closed remittance made payable to the Receiver General of Canada. 
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THE CANADIAN BALANCE 
OF 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 1959 


Summary 


_. The most outstanding features of the Canadian 
palance of payments in recent years have been the 
nigh levels of current transactions accompanied by 
a large imbalance on current account which has 
yeen financed by substantial inflows of capital. 
For a long period inflows of capital have con- 
sistently financed significant shares of investment 
n Canada and large amounts of inflows have been 
nade up of transfers for direct investments initiated 
dy non-residents as well as of borrowing by Cana- 
lian residents. 


The deficits on current account have originated 
‘Yom transactions in both goods and services. In 
fhe case of the import balance from merchandise 
rade, these have fluctuated chiefly because of a 
greater variability in imports than in exports. Along 
vith the deficit on merchandise trade there has 
yeen a growing imbalance from payments for serv- 
ces and other current transactions. This has rep- 
‘esented a major proportion of the current account 
leficit in all but one year in the past decade. 


In 1959 the imbalance from both merchandise 
rade and non-merchandise transactions rose rais- 
ng the current account deficit from $1,131 million 
n 1958 to $1,429 million in 1959, a total only 
slightly less than the peak imbalance of $1,455 
nillion in 1957. The deficit on merchandise trade 


more than doubled with a rise from $179 million to 
$380 million and the balance on non-merchandise 
transactions rose by more than 10 per cent from 
$952 million to a new high level of $1,049 million. 
While the deficit from merchandise trade was much 
less than in 1957, the deficit from other transac- 
tions was significantly larger than then and rep- 
resented 73 per cent of the total. Increases in net 
payments arose from most types of transactions. 


The rise in the current account deficit reflects 
higher economic activity both in Canada and abroad 
resulting from continued recovery from the reces- 
sion of 1957 and 1958. The impact of rising demands 
was greater on imports of goods and services than 
on exports and was augmented by financial pres- 
sures affecting capital markets. 


An unusual development in 1959 was the ap- 
pearance of a deficit with overseas countries for 
the first time during the long period in which of- 
ficial balance of payments statements have been 
prepared. This current deficit with overseas coun- 
tries of $214 million contrasts with surpluses for- 
merly characteristic of transactions with this group 
of countries, and is additional to the current deficit 
of $1,215 million with the United States. The sur- 
pluses from transactions with overseas countries 
formerly characteristic had been contracting each 
year since 1952. 


STATEMENT 1. Summary of the Balance of Payments between Canada and All Countries, 1953 -59 


Change 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 in 1959 


Account 
millions of dollars 

lerchandise exports (adjusted) ........ccccceccseeeees 4,152 | 3,929| 4,332 | 4,837] 4,894 | 4,887 | 5,153 +266 
lerchandise imports (adjusted) ........,...ccccccee 4,210 | 3,916} 4,543 | 5,565] 5,488 | 5,066 | 5,533 +467 
Balance on merchandise trade .............:00:c00000 - 58 PSs Peo | ote 1.9 ea 380 -201 
MOEMECUTTONt TE COLDS: ;<.<s..0--40s0+.02,seseeee odecoevsctiobenee 1,339 1, 307 1,518 1, 784 1,621 1,550 1, 643 + 93 
DERETECUTTEN th DAYIMENtS -....2-.2-.002-cc.csfestes hs cvecceons Velde el Toot leeanOODIE 242 om ea t4O2 et 2,00281| Fan092 +190 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions...... - 385 445 |- 487 ]- 638 |}- 861 |- 952 |-1, 049 - 97 
Current account balance..............c:cccccceeeees - 443 432|—- 698 | -1,366 | -1,455 | -1,131 |-1,429 -298 
yikeet investment in Canada ........c.0c..0+.sceessecceoeess + 426 392 |+ 417]/+ 583 |+ 514 |)+ 420 |+ 500 + 80 
let new issues of Canadian securities .............. + 189 128)};- 18/+ 526|/+ 665 ]}+ 519 |+ 459 - 60 
let trade in outstanding Canadian securities.. |- 31 63 = ZT (yw L99Nee 6924+ 68844. 202 +114 
(ll other capital mMoveMeNts .......cccccescesssesseseseees - 141 151|+ 326|/+ 58)+ 184 )+ 104 |+ 268 +164 
Net capital movement ................cc.cccccccseseeeees + 443 ]+ 432]+ 698 | +1,366 | +1,455 | +1,131 | +1, 429 +298 


Note: Mutual Aid to NATO countries is not 


included in either current receipts or payments. 
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Capital inflows in 1959 were less concentrated 
in business forms of investment than formerly as 
more of the total was made up of sales of govern- 
ment and municipal bonds to non-residents. More of 
Canadian investment in 1959 was in social capital 
and in other forms financed by government than was 
the case several years earlier. The total of all 
private andpublic investment in Canada was slightly 
larger in 1959 than in 1958 but less than in 1957 
when investments of business capital were heaviest. 
And with conditions in changing Canadian capital 
markets and high interest rates there was more 
borrowing abroad through sales of government and 
municipal bonds. At the same time capital inflows 
for business forms of investment still made up the 
largest part of the total, although less than in pre- 
ceding years. Less of the current account deficit 
was financed by long-term forms of capital in 1959 
than in the previous year. 


In recent years foreign resources have been 
used to finance a third or more of net capital for- 
mation in Canada. In some areas of investment the 
use of foreign resources has been relatively much 
more than this and in some resource industries and 
sectors of secondary industry a major share of 
financing has been from abroad. This has led to the 
rising ratios of non-resident ownership and control 
of Canadian industries described in detail else- 
where in this report. 


A direct effect of the sustained imports of 
capital has been a rapid rise in Canadian indebted- 
ness to other countries. In the decade there has 
been a fourfold rise in net indebtedness to other 
countries, from $3.8 billion in 1949 to $15.3 billion 
at the end of 1959 with the largest part of this rise 
occurring during the second half of the decade. The 
principal factor leading to this change has been the 
rise in long-term investments in Canada owned by 
non-residents which have risen from $8 billion to 
$20.7 billion. Although non-resident ownership is 
widely distributed throughout Canadian business 
and public issues of securities, the heaviest con- 
centrations have been in industry, particularly in 
petroleum, and mining and smelting, and in other 
basic resource industries and in some groups of 
secondary manufacturing. 


Variability in Balance on Merchandise Trade 


The balance on merchandise trade has varied 
widely from year to year during the past decade. 
With such high levels of both exports and imports 
it has not taken much relative change in either to 
produce much greater proportional variations in the 
balance. Thus, the import balance more than doubled 
between 1958 and 1959 as the rate of increase in 
imports was greater than in exports. But the import 
balance itself of $380 million in 1959 only rep- 
resented a small ratio, less than 4 per cent, of a 
value of total merchandise trade of $10.7 billion. 
In the final quarter of 1959 just the opposite change 
occurred as a small export balance appeared from a 
greater rise in exports than in imports. Import bal- 


ances, however, have been generally characteristic 
of the past decade as both the value and volume of 
imports have risen much more than exports. 


A great many developments both at home and 
abroad play their part in bringing about these varia- 
tions in the merchandise balance, as the influences 
of such broad and diverse changes come together 
in the balance of payments. And the long-run con- 
sequences of such major changes as have occurred 
are in turn obscured by the more immediate changes 
brought about by shorter run variations in relative 
economic activity in Canada and elsewhere. Thus, 
the resource and industrial expansion in Canada 
which has been characteristic of the past decade 
has contributed to higher levels of both exports and 
imports, although with unequal effects in the various 
stages of development. Likewise expansion abroad 
has created changing sources of supply as well as 
altered external demands for Canadian commodities, 


Much of Canadian development in the past 
decade has been directed towards the creation of 
new export capacity as new resources have been 
opened up or additional capacity added to existing 
facilities of older basic industries. Some new in- 
vestments have also been in areas where they dis- 
placed imports. The process of this growth and ex- 
pansion has at the same time acted to extend Cana- 
dian demands for imported goods and services in 
many ways both directly and indirectly. | 


Increased export capacity has been particularly 
notable in such basic fields as minerals, metals 
and forest products and has been leading to more 
diversification in Canadian exports. With such a 
concentrated expansion in production facilities not 
all of the capacity has been fully engaged. There’ 
was, consequently, scope for the sharp rise which 
occurred in Canadian exports in the latter part of 
1959 when demands from overseas countries as 
well as from the United States rose. Up until then 
exports had not changed greatly in total for several 
years, although substantial changes were occurring 
in the composition of the totals as some com- 
modities rose while other commodities fell off. 


Canadian imports in turn have been influenced 
to a marked degree by changes in economic activity! 
in Canada, and in the various areas of demand so’ 
affected. Usually fluctuations in imports have been 
considerably wider than variations in Canadian eco- 
nomic activity. At the same time there has been a 
general rise in the level of Canadian imports which 
seems to reflect rising population, higher and more 
widely distributed incomes, and changing tastes 
and sources of supply for many kinds of imports. 
Imports of fully manufactured goods in recent years 
have made up more than three-quarters of the total 
and this type of import has been rising sharply fromi 
overseas sources as well as from the United States. 


The periods of highest imports in recent years 
have coincided with periods of heaviest pressures 
of internal demands like 1956-57 and 1959. The 
peak total occurred in 1956 when imports of steel, 


pipe and machinery required for investment pro- 
ects were at their greatest. The total of imports 
‘or 1959 while only slightly less contained larger 
mounts of many consumer goods and other com- 
nodities than in 1956, although less of the invest- 
nent goods and materials which were such a Signif- 
‘cant part of the earlier period. 


tising Deficit on Account of Non-Merchandise 
Transactions 


Besides commodity trade Canada has a large 
ind growing volume of payments for non-merchandise 
transactions with other countries. These groups of 
transactions have comparable effects upon the 
yalance of payments to commodity exports and im- 
orts as they represent for the must part receipt 
nd expenditure of current income. 


Payments made by Canada for non-merchandise 
transactions have been growing more than receipts 
uring the post-war period. During the 1950's the 
xcess of these payments over receipts has trebled 
ith the sharpest gains in the past five years. The 
eficit from non-merchandise transactions which 
vas $344 million in 1950, and much less before 
qen, has risen each year with the exception of 
952, and reached a level of $1,049 million in 1959. 


tatistics showing the main components contributing 


» these deficits appear in Statements 7, 7A, 8, 9, 
0, and 11. 


The range of services and other items covered 
y non-merchandise transactions is very wide as 
conomic contacts between Canada and other coun- 
ies have increased in many ways. There have 
een such effects as those from the spreading net- 
ork of international investments and from higher 
\comes 
loser communications. Increased migration has 
.so played a part. There have also been significant 
‘oups of transactions connected with joint defence 
adertakings and economic aid. Thus, large parts 
the non-merchandise transactions are related to 
‘anada’s rising balance of indebtedness to other 
ountries, while other parts seem to accompsiiy 
‘sing incomes in Canada and changing international 
“sponsibilities of the Canadian nation. To no small 
«tent an expansion in the volume and range of ex- 
pnditures on services is a concomitant of high in- 
pmes and living standards in the contemporary 
orld. 

| The rising balance of Canadian indebtedness, 
oth directly and indirectly, contributes to the def- 
iit from non-merchandise transactions. Net pay- 
lents of interest and dividends to non-residents 
ie the chief direct effect. These amounted to $473 
lion in 1959 and in addition there were net pay- 
lents of miscellaneous income items of $42 mil- 
bn. There were also payments to head offices and 
ilated companies abroad on account of business 
“tvices of various kinds arising out of the exist- 
ce of the investments. Payments of this kind 
ve been rising rapidly and now exceed $125 mil- 
bn, Some of the payments are connected with the 
¢tablishment of the investment, a stage when en- 


i) 
| 
| 
| 
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combined with increased mobility and - 


gineering and technical services provided by head 
offices or related sources are used extensively. 
Later when the investment becomes a going concern 
payments arise out of operations, these being made 
to cover head office charges for services of various 
kinds and payments for business services provided 
by related sources outside of Canada. 


The area of expenditures where higher Cana- 
dian incomes combined with increased mobility 
have had the most apparent effects has been inter- 
national travel. Canadian expenditures on travel in 
the United States and overseas have risen much 
more sharply than non-resident travel expenditures 
in Canada, and net payments amounted to $200 mil- 
lion in 1959. Wider ownership of automobiles in 
Canada and the increasing mobility which this 
brings have drawn many Canadian travellers to the 
United States, and the existence there of southern 
resorts and other year-round inducements to travel, 
combined with rapid communications have further 
stimulated the Canadian travel flow to the United 
States. The rapidly rising volume of Canadian travel 
Overseas has been made possible by high incomes 
and widening facilities for extended travel. The 
large group of the Canadian population that has 
migrated to Canada during the post-war period has 
also increased the links with overseas and pro- 
vided notable inducements for travel to the United 
Kingdom and Europe. On the other hand while non- 
resident travel to Canada has also been rising with 
a particularly notable rise in 1959, this has been 
rising less than United States travel overseas which 
has had the stimulus of new facilities including 
better communications to most parts of the overseas 
world. 


Government expenditures have also been giving 
rise to net expenditures abroad in recent years in 
comparison with net receipts a few years earlier, 
For the most part these have arisen out of defence 
responsibilities and economic aid. While Canadian 
expenditures on official contributions of various 
kinds have been higher than formerly, there have 
been less expenditures by other governments on 
defence installations in Canada than occurred 
between 1955 and 1957. At the same time Canadian 
expenditures on the maintenance of military estab- 
lishments in NATO countries abroad have continued 
to be substantial. 


Various other factors have contributed to the 
rising payments to other countries. Deficits of 
significant size have arisen in recent years from 
freight and shipping transactions. These have been 
a reflection of changes in the direction and com- 
position of trade as well as a growing dependence 
upon non-resident vessels for transportation as the 
Canadian merchant marine diminishes. Personal 
transfers from Canada of growing proportions have 
been the reflection of a large volume of migration 
in the post-war period. This has given rise to sub- 
stantial remittances overseas by new residents and 
also to withdrawals of funds by outward migrants 
which exceed the large inward transfers of funds 
by immigrants. 
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The use of non-resident business services has 
been. growing too, for reasons not directly related to 
the establishment and growth of non-resident direct 
investments already referred to above. This often 
is a reflection of rising income creating new types 
of demands, changing technology, and a rise in the 
size and complexity of the business community and 
its needs. The rising costs of services which have 
often tended to lag behind other prices have also 
played a part in the higher levels of payments in 
recent years. It is also notable that gold production 
available for export, a substantial source of receipts 
classified among the non-merchandise transactions, 
has been subject for a long time to factors dampen- 
ing its growth. 


Quarterly Movements 


The current account deficit which recorded a 
steady growth (after allowance for normal seasonal 
variations) during 1958, continued to rise in the 
first quarter, remained at the same level in the 
second, rose again in the third and fell sharply in 
the fourth quarter. Merchandise exports rose through- 
out 1959, while imports advanced for the first three 
quarters; and the singular development in the last 
quarter was attributable to a substantial rise in 
merchandise exports, a smaller decline in merchan- 
dise imports, offset in part by a gain in net pay- 
ments on non-merchandise transactions. While the 
tising deficit was generally related to the higher 
levels of economic activity and incomes in Canada 
the decline in the final quarter partly ,reflects the 
special effects upon Canada’s merchandise balance 


STATEMENT 2. Quarterly Current Account Balances between Canada and the Principal Countries 
and Areas, 1957-59 


third quarter of 1958 to the second quarter of 195¢ 


of industrial disputes in the United States togethe 
with heavy overseas demands for Canadian exports 


All the non-merchandise items, with the ex 
ception of migrants’ funds and inheritances, con 
tributed to the rising course in most quarters an 
in the year in the deficit on ‘‘invisible’’ transac 
tions. The declining tendency in 1958 in gold pro 
duction available for export was extended in 1959 
The level reached in the second half of 1958 in th 
deficit on travel: account was fairly well maintaine 
during 1959, except for a temporary amelioration i 
the second quarter. Receipts on travel account stak 
ilized after rising until the second quarter, whil 
payments continued to increase, except for heavie 
travel expenditures due to the earlier incidence Cc 
Easter in the first quarter of the year. Deficit 0 
income account rose irregularly during the year, a 
did receipts and payments ofinterest and dividends 
Net payments on freight and shipping remaine 
stable during the twelve month period from th) 


followed by a rise to a higher level. Payments fc 
freight and shipping services increased steadil 
during the period, while receipts, which had rr 
mained relatively unchanged during the year endin 
in the March quarter, increased irregularly thert 
after. Deficit arising from migrants’ funds and il 
heritances fluctuated within a narrow range in 196! 
when net payments were somewhat lower than i 
1958. Deficit on other current transactions TOs 
during 1959 when receipts flowed irregularly, an 
quarterly increases occurred in payments, as con 
pared with a generally unchanging level over th 
quarters in 1958. | 


1957 1958 1959 
Country or area a a | | 
millions of dollars 

United States ......... ae -484 | -565| -221| -309| -314]| -389 | -160| -313| -392| -365 | -183| -27% 
United Kingdom ............+. + 19 + 27 + 45 + 27 + + 20 + 20 + 63 + 12 + 6 - 20 + 46 
Other sterling area.......... $10| =e [PS ae Ps ear yao es eit ots oad) + 
Other countries! .........000- +18} + 1| - 24] + 7] ~ 16] +28] - 72] -68| -62| - 63) -104) =a 
All countries ................ -345 | -212| -261] -292| -331 | -207| -301 | -415 | -433 271, 


1 Includes other OFEC countries. 


In each quarter of the year 1959 the imbalance 
in the current account financed by capital inflows 
was substantial. Actual deficits in each of the four 
quarters of $415, $433, $305, and $276 millions 
respectively were higher than in 1958 in all except 
the fourth quarter. The higher of these amounts have 
only been exceeded in a few periods of heavy pres- 
sures in the past. 


-305 


- Movements into Canada of capital in the lon 
term forms shown separately in the quarterly est 
mates of the balance of payments have long tend 
to be less heavily concentrated in the early pa 
of the year than the current account deficit. In 19% 
some 55 per cent of the current account deficit We 
incurred in the first half, while some 53 per Cél 
of the capital inflow in long-term forms occurred" 


\ 


she same period. The relative difference had de- 
clined each year since 1953. In 1959 the direction 
yf this trend was reversed. Relatively more of the 
current account deficit, 59 per cent, and relatively 
ess of the capital inflow in long-term forms, 48 
pet cent, occurred in the first half than in 1958. 
his change occurred despite the incidence of some 
»xtraordinarily large aon-recurring capital inflows 
n ‘the first half of 1959. 


During the first quarter of the year when 29 
er cent of the current account deficit was incurred, 
i4 per cent of it-was financed by capital inflows in 
ong-term forms. Inflows of foreign direct invest- 
aent capital were at their lowest level since 1955, 


wt there were large inflows from security trans- 


ctions. The decline in the proportion of the current 
.ccount deficit covered by long-term inflows from 
4 per cent a year earlier reflected widening im- 
alance on current account, as long-term inflows 
nereased by almost a quarter. In the second quarter, 
rhen 30 per cent of the current account deficit was 
acurred, only 53 per cent was covered by long-term 
aflows in sharp contrast with the 98 per cent 
covered a year earlier. The second quarter was 
iarked by a very sharp increase in inflows for direct 
avestment. This included a substantial net move- 
tent for the acquisition of existing Canadian-owned 
aterests in several concerns, although there were 
t the same time also several instances where 
‘anadians acquired from non-residents control of 
oncerns in Canada. The growth in direct invest- 
ient inflows, however, was more than offset by a 
ecline in net sales of Canadian securities from 
qe extraordinarily high levels previously recorded. 


The third quarter saw 21 per cent of the current 
2count deficit, a somewhat higher proportion of 
ie year’s total than is customary. Direct invest- 
ent inflows fell to their lowest level since 1952 
at sales of Canadian securities rose, and inflows 
* capital in long-term forms covered 83 per cent of 
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\ 


the deficit. This was, however, the first year since 
the inauguration of official quarterly statistics of 
capital movements in which inflows in long-term 
forms in the third quarter failed to cover the deficit 
in this period. In the fourth quarter of 1959 this 
condition was reversed. After four consecutive 
quarters during which they covered a smaller pro- 
portion, capital inflows in long-term forms were 3 
per cent larger than the current account deficit. The 
deficit in the fourth quarter fell below that in the 
third for the first time in many years, but inflows in 
long-term forms continued to rise. This change oc- 
curred despite a substantial quota payment in gold 
to the International Monetary Fund and reflected a 
very substantial growth of direct investment in- 
flows to a near record. A smaller part of this move- 
ment than has been usual in periods of peak inflow 
in the past reflected non-recurring purchases of 
existing assets or anticipatory financing. Net sales 
of Canadian securities although somewhat reduced 
continued to reflect a very substantial inflow of 
capital. 


The Canadian dollar continued to be in strong 
demand in the world’s exchange markets in 1959. 
The price of the United States dollar in Canada fell 


‘from 96.44 cents at the end of 1958 to 95.22 cents 


at the end of 1959, the lowest year-end quotation 
for many decades. It moved through a high of 98.19: 
cents in February and a low of 94.56 cents in 
November, a trading range which was slightly wider 
than in 1958. In general the exchange value of the 
United States dollar in Canada rose until mid- 
February, then declined for more than eight months. 
A sharp rise of about one cent occurred in mid- 
November but was not sustained. The average noon 
rates from March to October were each lower than 
for the preceding month. Quarterly highs, lows and 
averages appear in Statement 3. The noon average 
for the year as a whole of 95.90 cents compared 
with 97.06 cents in 1958, and was about the same 
as in 1957. 


STATEMENT 3. Foreign Exchange Rates: U.S. Dollar in Canada, 1958 and 1959 
Quotations reported on transactions between banks in the exchange market 


Quarter 


Low 


1959 


Noon 
average 


: Noon 
High | Low | average 


Canadian cents per unit 


97.05 
96.17 
95. 45 
94. 97 
95. 90 


Note: Closing Quotations: 1957, 98.40625; 1958, 96.4375; 1959, 95.21875. 
Source: Bank of Canada. 
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Bilateral Changes 


A characteristic bilateral pattern of the Cana- 
dian balance of payments, which lasted over a long 
period covering a number of decades, was the exist- 
ence of large current surpluses with overseas coun- 
tries which were used to settle current deficits with 
the United States. This pattern has been undergoing 
significant changes and in 1959 a deficit with over- 
seas emerged for the first time in many decades. 


In the earlier post-war years the prevailing 
pattern was accentuated by shortages of commodities 
overseas and by the pracess of rehabilitation then 


STATEMENT 4. Summary of Current Account Balances between Canada and the 
Principal Countries and Areas, 1949-59 


Country or area 1949 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 | 1957 1958 1959 Changs 


Winlted Statesi...ccccccssessoees -601 | -400 | -951 | -849 | -904 
United Kingdon .............. +446 | + 24 | +223 | +388 | +133 
Other sterling area. ss... +135 | - 23 | - 24 | +114 | + 83 
Other OFEC countries ..| +176 | +112 | +218 | +325 | +172 
Overseas territories?...... +See i 64 Geo ilti(alek opel: 
Other Countriesieis...100-<.0 + 12 | -— 43 | + 12 | +179 | + 72 

All countries. .............. +177 | -334 | -517 | +164 | —443 


1 Overseas territories of other OFEC countries. 


The declining tendency accelerated in 1959, 
when the current account balance with overseas 
countries changed from a surplus of $45 million in 
1958 to a deficit of $214 million, as seen in State- 
ment 4A. This turn-around in the balance developed 
from a rise of more than 10 per cent in the current 
payments and a virtual stability in the receipts 
between the two recent years. The gain in payments 
was both for merchandise imports and for non- 
merchandise transactions, with the former advanc- 
ing more sharply. ; 

In comparison with 1949, when Canada had 
current account surpluses with each of the over- 
seas areas, modest credit balances remained in 
1959 with the United Kingdom and the Rest of the 
Sterling Area, while fairly substantial current def- 
icits developed with the other OKEC countries, 
their overseas territories and all other countries. 
These overseas countries contributed over 60 per- 
cent of the $1.6 billion change during the eleven 
year period from a current account surplus of $177 
million in 1949 with all countries, to a deficit of 
$1,429 million in 1959. Among the overseas group, 
the United Kingdom was responsible for 25 per cent 
and other OFEC and their dependent territories a 
further 2044 per cent of the change. The OEKEC 
group of countries accounted for over 50 per cent 
of the 1959 rise in the current account deficit with 
all countries, when Canada’s trade in goods and 
services with the other metropolitan OKEC coun- 
tries recorded a deficit for the first time. 


+229 


-807 | -1,035 | -1,639 |-1,579 | -1,17€ |-1,215| - 39 
+ 330 |/+ 252/+ 118/+ 104/+ £47 - 57 | 
+44/+. 60)4+.48/+ 41+ .69|+- 24] —iaM 
+10'7m| eee Sila ctee TeNECenO Uh | toed hee OD —1439) 
-14}- 2a7/- 34]/- 37|/- 33|- 42] - a 
9|- 77|- 44/- 28|- 136|- 141| - 2m 


underway. In more recent years developments over- 
seas have brought about many changes in world 
supply and these have contributed in many ways to 
the altered pattern in Canada’s trade described 
below. 


Recent changes in the pattern have been under- 
way over a considerable period. Following 1955, 
while current surpluses with overseas continued to 
diminish, the current deficits with the United States 
shifted to much higher levels. Smaller surpluses: 
with overseas countries resulted from a combination 
of growing deficits from non-merchandise trans- 
actions and a decline in surpluses from merchandise) 
trade. 


millions of dollars 


-432 |- 698 |-1,366 | -1,455 | -1, 131 | -1,429 -298 


While commodity exports to the United States 
more than doubled between 1949 and 1959, exports 
to overseas countries increased approximately one- 
third, with the level of total shipments remaining 
unusually stable over the four years since 1956, 
Imports from overseas, which gained more strongly 
in 1959 than from the United States, more than 
doubled since 1949, which was a larger relative 
rise than has occurred in imports from the United 
States in the same period. 


Following a decline in the previous year, re- 
ceipts in 1959 from non-merchandise transactions 
with overseas countries recovered to about the 
level for 1956, and approximately 30 per cent above 
the total for 1949, Similar receipts from the United 
States were nearly 60 per cent higher than in 1949.) 
Payments for services to overseas, which have. 
risen steadily each year, were nearly 31/3 times 
the 1949 level, while payments to the United States 
had not quite doubled during the eleven year perioa 


In this period the balance on non-merchandise 
transactions with overseas countries turned from é 
surplus of a fair size to a heavier deficit, represent 
ing a net change of over $450 million in enlarget 
net payments. This increase for overseas countries 
did not quite match a rise in deficit of $475 million 
with the United States from the same group of trans: 
actions, Contributing to the growth in deficit wit 
overseas countries have been higher payments or 


Year 


TPO n eee ee renee rene reneeaeensneees 


SOOO nome nero ne neeererenarereneres 


SP ee eee eneeererneeerenererseerenes 
[Penne meee ne renee nceesenesereeeees 
TOO Renan weeerecerenreenererneeees 
POO renee eee renee rene tereteneneeer 


Pere eee eeerenreeerronseeneseseees 


Fee ee eevee en neee reese ereresereres 
Sonne n emer ne reneteserereeeessenes 
FO eee enone rere verersrererenerenen 
TOP e emer ere cer eneneteeerererenen 
Pee arene rere en ee nesses serereneees 


TOP e areca neon eeneenrereseeeneees 
Tene ee re nena rerereeereneresereees 
SP ene eee ee none verensresereesecoes 


Meee none eneeveronenereresareeeors 
Pee enone ee eeee reer eesereneeeeeees 
TP EP ere eee e ee mennresceseerererenee 
TH nee eres rere neeeenserereerenes 
OOO erro rere re rereneneeresrereees 


Pomme erro nerreeeeenseeetereseesees 
Creve ners nerereceeccerenesereseeee 
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STATEMENT 4A. Summary of Canada’s Current Transactions with the United States and with 
Overseas Countries, 1949-59 
Merchandise exports} Other current receipts! Total current receipts! 
United Overseas United Overseas United Overseas All 
States countries States countries States countries countries 
millions of dollars 
ibis 1,468 7148 Shaye 2, 269 1, 820 4,089 
2, 046 1,093 831 270 2, 877 1, 363 4,240 
2D 326 1,624 852 364 Si alyas} 1,988 5, 166 
2,346 1, 993 928 391 3,274 2, 384 5,658 
2,458 1,694 985 354 3,443 2, 048 5,491 
2730) 1,574 951 356 3,306 1,930 5, 236 
2,598 1, 734 1, 102 416 3, 700 2, 150 5, 850 
2, 854 1, 983 1,161 466 4,015 2,449 6,464 
2,931 1,963 1, 139 482 4,070 2,445 6,515 
2,908 1,979 1, 102 448 4,010 Ds CDE 6,437 
3, 193 1,960 1, 183 460 4, sts) 2,420 6, 796 
anf 

Merchandise imports Other current a Total current pea mens 

United Overseas ee oe Overseas United a leeheiate All 

States countries eee tales countries States a leehciaie countries 

millions of dollars 

1, 899 197 971 245 2, 870 1,042 3,912 
2,093 1,036 1, 184 261 Beata iP Aol 4,574 
2,842 Ih ass 1, 287 299 4,129 1,554 5, 683 
DOL 1h, 8333 1, 306 338 4,123 i wert il 0 494 
3, 046 1, 164 1,301 423 4, 347 iL, assy 5, 934 
2,800 elec es} 439 4,113 i550) 5, 668 
3, 283 1,260 1,452 553 4,735 1, 813 6,548 
4,021 1,544 1, 633 632 5, 654 2, Li6 7, 830 
3,878 1,610 hess faut 5, 649 Dh BON 7,970 
3,443 1,623 1, 743 759 5, 186 2,382 7, 568 
3,710 1, 823 1,881 811 5,591 2, 634 8, 225 
Net balance — Net balance — All other <i. 

Merchandise trade Net balance — Current account 
United Overseas United Overseas United Overseas All 
States countries States countries States countries countries 

millions of dollars 
= eG) +671 —223 - 601 ae EUS} teen lui 
- 47 oe lef -353 - 400 + 66 - 334 
- 516 +369 —435 - 951 + 434 - 517 
= atl +960 -378 — 849 +1, 013 + 164 
- 588 +530 -316 - 904 + 461 - 443 
- 445 +458 -362 - 807 + 375 - 432 
- 685 +474 -350 -1, 035 + 337 - 698 
+439 -472 + 273 -1, 366 
+353 -632 + 124 -1, 455 
+356 -641 + 1,131 


PPO cere ecco vcccceeeerensneveneses 


+137 


' Excludes Mutual Aid. 


-698 
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many accounts including travel, freight, govern- 
ment expenditures, personal remittances, official 
contributions and business services and miscel- 
laneous income. Growing contacts between Canada 
and the United Kingdom and Western Europe, partic- 
ularly in the spheres of defence, business and per- 
sonal relationships have contributed to the rising 
level of net payments by Canada. It should be noted 
that this analysis and the statistics in Statements 
4A and 7A do not include Mutual Aid to NATO 
countries in the form of shipments of military equip- 
ment and supplies or the provision of air training 
in Canada for these countries. This aid, which has 
been declining since reaching a peak of $284 mil- 
lion in 1954, amounted to $63 million in 1959. 


Since the emergence in 1953 of a deficit on 
non-merchandise transactions with overseas coun- 
tries, the export trade balances, while declining, 
were sufficient up to 1958 to more than offset the 
deficit each year. But in 1959, the rising deficit 
from ‘‘invisible’’ transactions continued together 
with a substantial fall in the export surplus. This 
meant that inflows of capital, principally from the 
United States, had to finance the current account 
deficit with the overseas world as well as the large 
deficit with the United States. 


In the decade covered by the years from 1949 
to 1958 Canada earned current account surpluses 
of $3,906 million from overseas countries and re- 
ceived net capital transfers in the same period in a 
furtner amount of $1,659 million. The total of $5,565 
million over the ten year period is in sharp con- 
trast with the change of 1959 when Canada experi- 
enced a current deficit of $214 million but received 
capital from overseas countries in a net amount of 
$237 million, or net receipts on account of all trans- 
actions with overseas countries of $23 million. 


Following successive declines in the current 
account deficit with the United States of about 3% 
per cent and 25% per cent from a peak in 1956 of 
$1,639 million, the imbalance increased by roughly 
3 per cent to $1,215 million in 1959. This change 
was the consequence of an extension in the non- 
merchandise deficit from $641 million in 1958 to 
$698 million in 1959, which was larger than the im- 
provement in the import balance from $535 million 
to $517 million between the two years. Except for a 
smaller 1959 deficit in travel expenditures with the 
United States and a larger surplus in government 
account, the current deficits deepened with the 
United States for other non-merchandise items such 
as interest and dividends, freight and shipping, 
inheritances and migrants’ funds, personal remit- 
tances, business services and miscellaneous in- 
come; and the value of gold production available 
for export was lower in 1959. The greater gain in 
travel receipts from residents of the United States 
could be traced to more numerous crossings into 
Canada together with higher average expenditure 
per visit. Larger net receipts in government account 
reflected in part an increase in current expendi- 
tures by the United States on defence installations 
in Canada. 

After a minor decline in 1958 in merchandise 
exports to the United States, a substantial advance 
of nearly 10 per cent ensued to $3,193 million in 


1959, highest level on record. At the same time a 
rise of nearly 8 per cent occurred in imports from 
the United States, but following a sharp decline ir 
the previous year, the 1959 total of $3,710 million 
was considerably below the 1956 import peak 0: 
$4,021 million. Increased exports to the Unitec 
States comprised commodities such as iron ore, 
semi-fabricated steel, copper ingots, uranium anc 
other metals and minerals, and leading forest prod 
ucts like lumber, pulp and newsprint. Shipments 0 
some of the above metals and products were af 
fected by prolonged industrial disputes in the Unite 
States. Exports of cattle and beef fell, as norma 
factors of demand were restored in the Unitec 
States, and shipments of aluminum and certain types 
of pulpwood were also lower. | 


Fairly large gains were recorded in 1959 il 
imports from the United States of non-farm machin 
ery, tractors, automobiles and their parts, elec 
trical apparatus and rubber, imports of many o 
which commodities had declined more moderatel; 
in the preceding year. Gains in imports of far 
implements were higher in 1959 than in 1958, whil) 
imports of raw cotton, fuel oil, engines and boilers 
rolling mill products, pipes, tubes and fitting 
declined for the second year. | 


The steady yearly easing evident since 195 
in the current account surplus with the Unite 
Kingdom was extended in 1959, when the surplu 
was reduced from $104 million in the previous yee 
to $47 million. Roughly three-fourths of the con 
traction was attributable to merchandise trade, wit 
the imports increasing $59 million, or 11 per cent 
and the exports $15 million, or 2 per cent. The bul 
of the growth in imports was concentrated in iro, 
and its products, and within this commodity grou, 
in passenger automobiles, whose imports advance 
over $30 million in 1959. Smaller gains were ir 
divated in other iron and steel products, such a 
tractors end parts, engines and boilers, rolling mi 
products, in electrical apparatus and in fibres 
textiles and their products; while minor losses wel, 
noted in pipes, tubes and fittings and non-farm mi 
chinery and parts. Shipments of uranium to th 
United Kingdom increased $19 million during 195¢ 
Exports of iron ore, copper, zinc and asbestos wel 
also higher, but shipments of other metals an 
mineral products such as nickel, platinum and ca. 
bon graphite electrodes were lower. Exports ( 
medicinal preparations, drugs and chemicals wel 
also reduced. All the main ‘‘invisible’’ items co! 
tributed to a moderately larger deficit, except il 
heritances and migrants’ funds and the governme) 
account. A revision of regulations in the Units 
Kingdom permitted larger transfers to Canada i 
legacies and emigrants’ funds, and lower net gover! 
ment payments reflected smaller defence expend 
tures in the United Kingdom and the non-recurren’ 
in 1959 of special tax refunds by the Canadit 
Government. 

With the Rest of the Sterling Area, the curre) 
surplus eased down from $69 million to $24 millio 
somewhat below the average positive balance f 
the current 10-year period. With higher dividei 
receipts offset by larger gifts of wheat to India al 
Pakistan and more contributions under the Colom 


| 


Plan, the deficit from other ‘‘invisible’’ transactions 
was Slightly larger in 1959. The 1958 merchandise 
trade surplus of $87 million, considerably above 
the level for recent years, was reduced to $47 mil- 
lion, aS a consequence of a $30 million rise in im- 
ports, 3 times greater than the loss in exports dur- 
ing 1959. Gains were recorded in imports of unre- 
fined sugar, crude and semi-fabricated rubber, 
fibres, textiles and products, fuel oil and crude 
petroleum. A decline in exports of rolling mill prod- 
ucts of $13.5 million took place as shipments of 
railway rails to the Union of South Africa were 
smaller, and to India were not repeated in 1959; 
and exports of pipes and tubing to the latter country 
were reduced. Sales of lumber and passenger auto- 
nobiles were lower to the Rest of the Sterling Area, 
while shipments of newsprint, pulp, aluminum and 


chemicals were moderately higher. 


A pronounced downswing of $143 million in the 
current balance with other metropolitan OHEC coun- 
ies transformed a surplus of $41 million in 1958 
nto a deficit of $102 million in 1959, while the 
leneit with their overseas territories increased 
slightly. With the small rise in the non-merchandise 
leficit spread over most of the ‘‘invisible’’ items, 
she unusually large turn-around in the current ac- 
sount balance issued from a heavy decline in ex- 
sorts together with a rise in imports, almost as big. 
Che contraction of over $80 million, due to the non- 
‘ecurrence in 1959 of the sizable shipments in the 
yrevious year of aircraft to the Federal Republic of 
Zermany and to Belgium, accounted for more than 
she whole loss of $73 million in exports to the other 
EEC countries. Shipments of wheat, seeds, pigs, 
ngots, bloums and billets of iron, copper, lead, and 
zinc were aiso lower, but exports of other non- 
‘etrous metals and products, such as aluminum and 
lickel, asbestos, and some animal products were 
ligher. More than 60 per cent of the $62 million in- 
srement in Canadian imports from other metropolitan 
EEC countries was derived from iron and its prod- 
icts; and within this group, the largest increases 
»ccurred in automobiles and rolling mill products. 
4€ss substantial import gains were indicated in 
imimals, fibres, textiles and their products. 


| A moderate deterioration in the balance on 
)ther current transactions, comprising relatively 
ninor changes in a variety of services, was the 
‘actor raising the current account deficit with Other 
-ountries from $136 million in 1958 to $141 million 
n 1959, as there was a minor improvement in the 
nerchandise trade deficit. The comparative super- 
icial stability, however, in the merchandise trade 
valance between the two years resulted from ad- 
yances of $48 million and $39 million, respectively, 
mn Canadian exports and imports. Exports to Japan 
*Xpanded $35 million and to Poland $15 million, 
ind more moderately to Colombia, Czechoslovakia 
and Iraq, while shipments were lower in 1959 to 
3razil, China, Mexico, and the U.S.S.R. Increased 
sales to Japan comprised commodities such as 
vheat and flour, seeds, pulp, metals and minerals, 
ind wheat and ‘parley represented most of the ad- 
itional exports to Poland. With respect to imports, 
fapan accounted for over $30 million of the rise, 
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and Iran for another $11 million. Gains in imports 
from Japan covered electrical apparatus, apparel 
and a host of consumer goods, while crude petro- 
leum accounted for the enlarged imports from Iran. 


Capital movements are discussed in greater 
detail in a later section of this report. In brief the 
United States supplied $1,192 million, an amount 
large enough to cover 98 per cent of the current ac- 
count deficit with it or 83 per cent of the deficit 
with all countries. Inflows of capital for direct in- 
vestment in foreign controlled enterprises totalled 
$388 million which was $85 million higher than in 
1958. Net inflows for the acquisition of Canadian 
stocks and bonds totalled $516 million, $12 million 
lower than in 1958. Outflows for direct and portfolio 
investment in the United States totalled $37 mil- 
lion in 1959 compared with $1 million in the pre- 
vious year. Capital inflows in all other forms from 
the United States were $325 million in 1959 com- 
pared with $122 million in 1958. For the most part 
these amounts represented increases in net short- 
term liabilities. 


Net capital inflows from the United Kingdom 
were $54 million in 1959 and $127 million in 1958. 
Among the factors contributing to the decline were 
the completion in 1958 of repayments on the Cana- 
dian loan of 1942, and unusually large outflows in 
1959 for Canadian direct investment in the United 
Kingdom. Net capital outflows are characteristic to 
other sterling area countries and totalled $22 mil- 
lion in 1959 compared with $36 million in 1958 
when there were large extensions of credit by 
Canada to finance the purchase of wheat and wheat 
flour. There were capital inflows of $199 million to 
Canada from other OHEC countries in 1959. The in- 
crease from $104 million in the previous year re- 
flected larger transfers both for direct investment 
in Canadian enterprises and for the acquisition of 
Canadian stocks and bonds. The capital inflow from 
all other countries was also larger in 1959 than in 
1958, an inflow of $6 million replacing an outflow of 
$16 million. Smaller Canadian outflows for direct 
investment abroad, and inflows from the sale of 
Canadian securities contributed to the change. 


Taking into account Canada’s overall balance 
of payments, it will be evident from the foregoing 
that the traditional triangular characteristic all but 
disappeared in 1959. Underlying this change have 
been significant developments in the world eco- 
nomic environment, led by the very real and sub- 
stantial growth in the economic strength of Western 
Europe in recent years. These developments have 
been a major contributor to the changes in the bal- 
ance of payments positions of most European coun- 
tries on the one hand and both the United States 
and Canada on the other hand. The emergence of 
Western Europe as an increasingly efficient pro- 
ducer of goods and services was one factor in the 
sharp reversal of Canada’s surplus of $41 million 
on current account with non-sterling area OKEC 
countries in 1958 to a deficit of $102 million in 
1959, and a corresponding change in the United 
States position vis-a-vis non-sterling area Western 
European countries from a deficit of $791 million 
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in 1958 to one of $1,784 million in 1959.* Similar if 
more moderate changes are characteristic of the 
balances with other economic regions. 


The changing conditions in the overseas world 
have led to a sharp contraction in the amounts of 
exchange which Canadian transactions with over- 
seas countries made available for settlement of 
transactions with the United States, notwithstand- 
ing a substantial balance of net capital transfers 
to Canada. In 1959 net capital inflows from over- 


STATEMENT 43. Origin and Use of Multilateral Settlements between Canada and the United Statemy 
1952 and 1959 


Itesn 


Net receipts (+) from overseas countries 


Current account oalance: 


United Kingdom and other sterling area countries ................. 
Other: OVELS CAS: COUNUPLSS A. meacec econ seek tad te aeeuh nase oe sec eteeees Cave ceseseas 


Capita] transactions: 


United Kingdom and other sterling area countries ................. 
OLMErEOVETSEASH COURS Syiweccnsthaceans oceecaseaevattanch onmananesesannatescorss 


Total balance settled by exchange transfers ..................... 


Net payments (—) to United States 


CurrentracCouNt: DaAlanCetrs.i....atcaceccsseeseeeaeces ee tece eaters rete mee nt veces 


Capita] transactions: 


Direct, andwportfolio) investmemntsic.- seas eiaeelersersee eteeeeeet-ss +: 
OthericapitalP MOV EMeNn TSw.rResessectecses ct iseeetevastecesesdeccseee ceecereetsce aoe 


Total balance settled by exchange transfers .................... 


Major Components of the Current Account 


Merchandise Trade 


The variability of the balance on merchandise 
trade has been referred to above. In 1959 the import 
balance increased to $380 million from $179 million 
in 1958 due to a larger increase in imports than ex- 
ports. During the year imports rose 9 per cent while 
exports rose 5 per cent. The increase in exports in 
the latter part of the year to a new peak contrasts 
with the relative stability in total for several years 
while the rise in imports again showed a greater 
amplitude reflecting as it does changes in the Cana- 
dian economy associated with increasing activity 
and high incomes. 


The import balance in 1959 was considerably 
less than the peak imbalance of $728 million in 


1 Source: Survey of Current Business, June 1960 
(United States Department of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics). Amounts are expressed in United 
States dollars and include grants, excluding military 
transfers, of $315 million and $310 million respectively. 


seas countries of $237 million were nearly all re- 
quired to finance the current account deficit of $214 
million with these countries. There remained only 
$23 million, in contrast with $224 million in 1958 
and a figure of $783 million as recently as 1956. In 
1952 such multilateral settlements applied to the 
United States account amounted to over one billion 
dollars. The changing structure of Canada’s bal- 
ance of payments implied in the reductions of tnese 
inter-area transfers is reflected in Statement 48, 


1952 1959 


millions of dojlars 


hrs +502 + 71 
ee +51 +1,013 -285 - 214 
- 16 + 32 
ad + 10 - 6 +205 a | 
sae +1,007 + 23) 
- 849 -1, 215 | 
ee +417 +867 
ne -575 - 158 +325 +1, 192) 
ae -1, 007 - = 


1956 and $594 million in 1957. In those years die 
level of exports was significantly less than in 1959 
while the import total was slightly more than in 
1959 in 1956 and only slightly less in 1957. Indus: 
trial expansion in Canada in those years gave rise 
to special demands for some imports which have noi 
recurred on the same scale, although imports ol 
other commodities have been higher. At the samé 
time increased export capacity was used in 1959. 


Exports 

During the three years 1956-58 the total value 
of Canadian exports was relatively stable. Within 
this period there were significant variations in the 
trend of different commodities, but the changes ir 
these were mainly offsetting in annual totals. Some 
new or growing export industries contributed to 
these results as demands for other products receded 
And some unusual factors played a special part it 
export shipments of some commodities. 


But in 1959 a general upturn occurred witicl 
significantly increased the total value of exports. 
From a low volume in the first quarter exports rost 


in the final quarter of the year to a new high level 
with increases in the latter period in demands from 
both the United States and overseas. 


During the year as a whole a gain in exports to 
the United States of about 10 per cent was the chief 
factor in bringing the total to all countries to a new 
high level of $5,153 million, higher by 5 per cent 
than ever before. The increases in shipments by 
many basic export industries like forest products 
and metals were considerably more than this. In 
contrast, exports were appreciably less of some 
commodities like aircraft, cattle, and meat that had 
been unusually strong in the previous year due to 
special factors. There were also some declines in 
exports of agricultural products like grains and 
seeds. 

| 
| The rise in exports to the United States brought 
she total to that country to a new peak of $3,193 
nillion in 1959 which represented almost 62 per 
vent of Canada’s total exports and about one-fifth 
of United States imports. The rise in United States 
jemand was widely distributed among the main in- 
lustrial materials usually exported there by Canada. 
Chis included substantial rises in major forest prod- 
icts and non-ferrous metals and some minerals in- 
sluding relatively new commodities like uranium. 
£xports of iron ore were up sharply and exports of 
steel products also rose sharply with the unusual 
temands resulting from the prolonged strike in the 
steel industry in the United States. Demand for 
vanadian copper was also enhanced by industrial 
lisputes in the United States. Declines which did 
secur in exports to the United States in 1959 in- 
‘luded agricultural products like grains, cattle and 
neat and aluminum and some fish. 


| While the total exported to overseas countries 
’f $1,960 million in 1959 remained close to the 
otal of the previous three years, there were some 
significant rises to individual countries. These in- 
‘luded a sharp rise of one-third in exports to Japan 
ind a gain of some 2 per cent in exports to the 
Inited Kingdom. But such increases were offset 
vy a marked decline in shipments to Europe and 
ower levels to other Commonwealth countries and 
uatin America. 


A gain in exports to the United Kingdom of 2 
ver cent to $781 million brought the total higher 
han in any peace-time year except 1956. The lar- 
sest increase was in exports of uranium which more 
han doubled. Other increases were distributed 
‘mong other industrial materials including iron ore, 
vopper, zinc, asbestos and newsprint. Among agri- 
sultural products which were appreciably higher 
Vere tobacco, butter, cheese, and oil seed cake and 
neal, Other major exports like aluminum, wood 
ulp, wheat and flax seed remained largely un- 
‘hanged while shipments of lumber, barley, nickel, 
ead, and chemicals were among those which de- 
‘lined during the year. 


| Exports to other OEEC countries had been un- 
\Sually high in 1958 including substantial deliveries 
f military aircraft to West Germany and Belgium. 


| 
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As these special exports did not recur in 1959 the 
total was reduced sharply to $462 million by almost 
aS much as the value of these deliveries. Changes 
in exports of other commodities were chiefly off- 
setting. While there were declines in wheat and 
seeds, some steel items and copper, lead, and zinc, 
there were gains in such commodities as aluminum, 
nickel, asbestos, some chemicals, and dairy prod- 
ucts. Besides declines in totals to Belgium and 
Germany, mainly due to the absence of aircraft 
deliveries, there were lower totals to the Nether- 
lands, France and Switzerland. In contrast, there 
were higher totals to Austria, Denmark, Italy, 
Norway, and Sweden. 


Exports to the Rest of the Sterling Area at 
$289 million were slightly less in 1959 than in 
1958. While numerous changes occurred in coun- 
tries and commodities, these were largely off- 
setting. The largest reduction in the leading com- 
modity, wheat, occurred in shipments to India com- 
pared with 1958 when large shipments had been 
financed under credit as well as aid arrangements. 
On the other hand there were substantial sales of 
wheat to the Union of South Africa in 1959, while 
the unusual wheat sales to Australia of the previous 
year did not recur. While exports of pulp and paper 
and non-ferrous metals and products rose, there was 
a decline in lumber sales and in automobiles and 
steel products. Exports to Commonwealth countries 
financed under the Colombo Plan and other forms 
of contribution rose from $49 million in 1958 to $64 
million in 1959. 


Trade with other countries rose substantially 
in total to $428 million in 1959 mainly due to sharp 
increases in shipments to Japan and to Poland. 
With Poland sales of wheat accounted for the 
change, while with Japan increases were distri- 
buted over a number of industrial materials as well 
as wheat. In contrast to these rises there were de- 
clines to Latin American countries as a group. 


Imports 


Merchandise imports have been more variable 
than exports in recent years, being responsive to 
changes in Canadian demands and economic ac- 
tivity. In 1959 there was a rise in the value of over 
9 per cent and in volume of some 11 per cent, bring- 
ing the total value of goods imported to $5,533 mil- 
lion, not far from the peak figure of $5,565 million 
in 1956. Increases in imports which occurred in 
1959 were widely distributed as is usually the case 
in a period of rising economic activity. Although 
the total value was less than in 1956, the volume 
of many imports in 1959 was greater than then, in- 
cluding some consumer goods and industrial mate- 
rials of which examples are provided by food items, 
some textiles and automobiles and chemicals. On 
the other hand some commodities, on which there 
had been exceptional import dependence in the 
earlier period of concentrated expansion in busi- 
ness investment, were imported in significantly 
smaller volume in 1959. Examples of these are pro- 
vided by primary steel, steel pipe, and some kinds 
of industrial machinery. Some of the increases be- 
tween 1958 and 1959, however, were in the latter 
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group of commodities, although difficulties of 
supply due to industrial disputes in the United 
States tended to hold down the total. In addition 
there were larger imports of many industrial mate- 
rials used by Canadian industry in a higher level 
of activity. 


The rise in imports was widely distributed as 
to sources and there was, therefore, less concen- 
tration than formerly from the United States which 
took some 67 per cent of imports. The United States 
accounted for something more than one-half of the 
rise during the year but the rates of increase in im- 
ports from overseas sources of manufactured goods 
were much more. This applies particularly to im- 
ports from countries like the United Kingdom, most 
Western European countries and Japan which all 
supplied increasing proportions of Canadian imports. 


With an increase of nearly 8 per cent, imports 
from the United States at $3,710 million were still 
less than in 1957 or 1956. It had been in those 
years that Canadian demands for steel pipe and 
many kinds of machinery bought in the United States 
were at peak levels. Imports of some of these com- 
modities again fell in 1959 with changing demands 
as well as curtailed supplies in the United States. 
Increases which did occur in this kind of item in 
1959 were less than the reductions which had taken 
place in 1958. But such increases in machinery and 
equipment represented large parts of the total rise 
in purchases from the United States. Increases also 
occurred in many other groups of commodities in- 
cluding automobile parts and other industrial mate- 
rials and declines tended to be exceptional. 


In the case of the United Kingdom imports at 
$596 million were higher than ever before, having 
risen by some 11 per cent in the year. About one- 
half of the rise was in imports of automobiles which 
again rose sharply following a steep rise in 1958. 
There were also substantial rises in tractors, elec- 
trical apparatus, and some other metal products, 
although machinery and pipe and aircraft were lower 
in value. A number of smaller increases occurred 
among other commodities including some in textiles 
and chemicals. 


Imports from other OEEC countries and terri- 
tories rose even more sharply than from the United 
Kingdom to a new peak of $419 million in 1959, some 
20 per cent over the previous year. Again imports of 
automobiles made up a substantial part of the rise, 
but relatively more of the increases were spread 
among other commodities than in the case with the 
United Kingdom. Imports of textile products also 
rose substantially and there were increases in a 
variety of other manufactured goods including 
machinery, steel, and chemicals. 


A rise also occurred in imports from the Rest 
of the Sterling Area to $242 million. This was 
chiefly due to larger purchases of sugar, rubber, 
and other agricultural commodities from various 
Commonwealth sources. 


Imports from all other countries of $566 mil- 
lion were also higher in total in 1959. A good deal 


of the rise can be attributed to larger purchases 
from Japan which rose by 47 per cent, distributed 
among textiles, electrical apparatus, and a variety 
of other manufactured goods. On the other hand im- 
ports from Latin America were moderately lower 
than in the previous year withlower values of petro- 
leum and of coffee and other primary products pur- 
chased from that region. Petroleum and products 
purchased from other overseas sources were in con- 
trast higher. 


Further more detailed analysis of Canada’s in- © 
ternational commodity trade will be found in the © 
publication of the External Trade Section, Review 
of Foreign Trade, Catalogue No. 65-205, Annual. — 


Prices 


Following a deterioration in the two preceding 
years, the terms of Canada’s trade, or the ratio. 
between the indexes of export and import prices, | 
recovered in 1959, up to about the level reached | 
in 1956, as the export prices gained nearly 2 per 
cent while the average of import prices declined 
by about the same amount. The gain of over 3% per 
cent in the terms of trade in 1959 compares with a | 
fractional loss in 1958 and a fall of 3 per cent in 
the preceding year. 


The largest relative advance in 1959 of more 
than 3 per cent was recorded in the prices of agri- © 
cultural and animal products, of nearly 3 per cent — 
in iron and steel products, and of about one per 
cent in wood, non-ferrous metals and their products. 
Minor upward or downward changes took place in — 
the export prices of fibres, non-metallic minerals, 
chemicals, fertilizer and miscellaneous products, | 
The strengthening in the export prices occurred for | 
the most part in the first and second quarters, after 
which the average of the prices remained stable. | 
Within the year, the prices of many commodity groups | 
and component items traced flat or irregular move- 
ments, but the prices of newsprint and non-ferrous 
metals advanced, while iron ore prices declined | 
fairly sharply. 


-- —~——— ~— 


Contributing to the fall during 1959 of nearly | 
2 per cent in the average price of all imports were 
declines of 9 per cent in the prices of agricultural 
and animal products, of 5 per cent in fibres and 
textiles, of 4% per cent in non-metallic minerals | 
and of 1% per cent in chemicals and fertilizer. Off- | 
setting changes were recorded by minor increases ! 
in the import prices of iron and steel, wood prod | 
ucts and paper; and non-ferrous metals gained mod | 
erately, while the prices of miscellaneous products é 
rose more substantially. Average prices of all im-. 
ports followed a downward course throughout most : 
of the year, as did also the prices of iron and steel | 
products, including rolling mill products and auto- 
mobiles, non-metallic minerals, chemicals and) 
fertilizer. 


A general tendency for the price of the Cana- i 
dian dollar to rise in foreign exchange markets dur- ! 
ing most of 1959 played a significant part in the 
above price trends. | 
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| STATEMENT 5. Prices, Physical Volume and Terms of Trade of Domestic Exports 
| and Imports, 1950-59 
(1948 = 100) 


Volume indexes 
Year and quarter ae of 
fxports Imports rade Exports Imports 

eRe MM eer a5. os ai ccohanovdmactoesstewasetscsenstoou cases es 98e 2 109. 2 
Tags. ore Saab Ae a iil A de le 126. 2 97.5 Phy ah 
Me Tee ccc oh. 0ics ie eveeaccuuch dvcaetecessodied teleses 110. 4 110.3 138.0 
HESS) ah cecoccothaeel Res Ane Ae ie er 109. 4 108. 1 151.0 
112 24) sisoceskeS: SARE BET SSPE eee es Sak 109.5 105. 1 141.0 
MM MOOT. 20 Oot Te 30s ashes bode onde aMhousnsasededavachs 110.5 106.5 TANS3s 157. 9 
MOM eee ovevand. casts. caaccetcenccsecadeost iosebsccousdessoscece’ LS a0 107. 4 123855 187.5 
12 Oooo SaGRIEa SSE aRSAE REE ESE a Ue ee a 116. 4 104. 0 129. 3 179. 6 
MEER OMAR NS och ee siesta wa sdise evBeedc anniv snvdetedaaes 1163:5 103. 5 130. 4 165. 6 
1959 BSC eF eayuivaci Sunvels'cnascoscuss tisatea cust ease geeeseee ss 114. 4 LOTS 134. 2 183. 9 
he 23, oe 5 Fe BAR Sa RS eee URE Os gma Aa te 119.0 Maa "7/ 115, 0 149.7 

de occsacce chica eRe R EGET Bee a Oey as SE eRe er cE et a MW6.5 103.9 136. 4 KE 7 
LUNE RRS Eros Rit atnn'c Rec ttceteatsiwassiesaoes 115. 4 104. 2 13100 158. 3 
| LEY. costo eR eR aS tee aks) 104. 8 138. 2 TFT O 
ME et eS Ose, ante Ascasten dae 160. 9 
j Heart eee ct eck sel oe, 8 BN ese Nee Sao wa websiauinse' ds wice 204.5 

MDE MMR cess le ceca scarce Giansiovivsdudeoose's 187 


Seen en eee rece ee ceases seer scenes ener eser esse tees eeseeenessessesense 


188, 2 


Note: Indexes indicate movements in unadjusted trade data. 


Merchandise Adjustment 


As statistics of merchandise trade generally 
cover movements of goods through customs channels, 
shere are included some non-commercial and special 
wransactions which have no international financial 
\mplications. These are either not relevant for bal- 
ance of payments purposes, such as settlers’ effects 
and imports of military goods on account of other 
countries, or are covered in other items in the 
oalance of payments account, such as tourist ex- 
»orts. In addition private donations are also ex- 
cluded because of their special character and the 
‘ncomplete coverage of this type of transaction. In 
order to avoid duplication and to achieve a truer 
dicture of the merchandise trade component of the 
valance of payments, it is thus necessary to adjust 


i 


the regularly published statistics of the Trade of 


’ Canada;” and the character and magnitudes of the 


adjustments are shown in Statement 6. 


In 1958 and 1959, the size of the net deduc- 
tions did not change materially, and had the effect 
of reducing the deficit on merchandise account by 
$87 million and $94 million, respectively, from that 
shown by the Trade of Canada totals. In addition 
to the items appearing explicitly in Statement 6, 
there were other significantly variable adjustments 
covering transactions on wheat and on defence ac- 
count and purchases of ships and aircraft. 


2 Commencing with the issue for January 1960 of 
the Trade of Canada, both Exports and Imports, some 
special items are excluded from totals of trade and 
shown separately in a new section ‘‘Special Trans- 
actions — Non-Trade’’. 


STATEMENT 6. Adjustments to Merchandise Trade, 1958 and 1959 


} 


Exports 


Imports 


| 
{ 
| 
; 


Jomestic exports in trade returns ...... 
Exports of foreign produce .............05 


| Total exports .........0.c0cccccccceeeeees 


i 

Adjustments: 

MMPMIRUIEISEZCX DOLLS: sou.acescsescav.svcooorecacsevees 

| Settlers’ effects ................ 

_ Private donations 

PMERECNOUSIN G11. .c5-20.-.ccccecnssscesessrecazes dans 
Milsother adjustments ...s0i:::....0.0. 


Total adjustments .................0065 


ferchandise exports (adjusted) .......... 
(Table 1, item Al) 


Rin Sata 5, 654.2 
Adjustments: 
ToOuriSteimpOPrts sec. scasereseeewemwewee cercenes - 81.0 
Settlers eflectSiaseen re os cae = ASO) 
ACV. erbiSin esac i.e ours tee hanes - 9.0 
WaAreCHOUSING o0.- esse essesecee ons scacreene +7. 12059 
All other adjustments ..............0.00 - 23.6 
Total adjustments .................... - 121.2 
5,152.6 |Merchandise imports (adjusted) ........ be ooa.0 


(Table 1, item B1) 
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Components of Canada’s Current Account with All Countries, 1951-59 


1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1959 


millions of dollars 


STATEMENT 7. Major 


Change 


Account in 1959 


Merchandise exports (adjusted) ..........:--+ 3,950| 4,339] 4,152 | 3,929 4,332 | 4,837| 4,894 | 4,887 | 5, 153] +266) 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) .-...-..--+ 4,097] 3,850| 4,210 | 3,916 | 4,543 | 5,565] 5,488 | 5, 066 | 5,533 | +467 
Balance on merchandise trade ..........-..--- - 147|/+ 489|- 58|+ 13|- 211; 728|- 594\- 179 380| -201 
Gold production available for export.......... { (50l¢ (50 l+ 1444 1551+ 155+ 150)s 147 |+ 160 |+ 148 - 12 
Travel CX PeNditures .......ceccceesrecereeereeeteeteees ~ Glo 66l= 8 Oban 84 Hel 2d e 16 Lie 62a 193 |- 200| — 
Interest and dividends ........:esseeeeceserereeeenees - 335 |= 268\-' 239 |- 276 323 — 38h j- 435)- 444 |- 473) —- 29) 
Freight and Shipping ....-..--:-.:seseeserererssseseees - 3 \+ 8 |- 56 |- 43 |- 17\- 45\|- 70|- 59 90} - 31 
Inheritances and migrants’ fundS............-+.. + 7T\- 9 -—i\- 5\|- 19 16|/- 33|- 48; 45 + B 
All other current tranSactions ....-.:::::see Sy 1ssil= 140)\= TT" 192) |—sel62 185\|- 308 |- 368 399) 21 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions |— 370|- 325|- 385|-— 445|- 487}; 638]- 861 |- 952 |-1,049| —- 97 
Current account balance «.......:::esseeeeeetreeess — 517|+ 164|- 443 |- 432 |- 698 |-1, 366 -1,455 |-1,131 |-1,429 | -298 
| 

Note: Mutual Aid to NATO countries is not included in either current receipts or payments. | 


STATEMENT 7A. Non-Merchandise Current Transactions between Canada and Other Countries, | 


1949 and 1959 
1959 1949 1959 


1959 
millions of dollars 


Country or area 


United States: 


Gold production available for CXpoOt .......:seeer rere = _ +139 |+ 148 + 79H 
Travel CXPCNitures ........ecccceesescescereceseeeceseseeeeesteneenecses 165 445 +102 |}- 94 -196— 
Interest and dividends. 40 97 325 537 -285 |- 440 -155- 
Freight and shipping .....-......-:-c::0 126 232 193 324 -67|- 92 - 25. 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds 18 48 44 os -26|- 65 - 39 
All other current tranSactiOns .........eseseceeseeesnettees 158 307 244 462 - 86 |- 155 - 69° 
Total and balance on non-merchandise transactions 748 | 1,183 971 1, 881 -223 |- 698 475 
All overseas countries: 
Travel @XPeNditures ........cccecccsceesssseneesteetetaeesceteeeeeeets 18 42 28 148 -10|- 106 - 96 
Interest and dividends ..........::ccccceessssterertrseeresseeneeatess 43 86 65 119 ADO Nese S35) - 11 
Freight and Shipping -........:cccsesesesseseeesereseeesenenerenesees LUG 190 60 188 lelevieliee 2 -115) 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds ..........-.:eseseeeeeeeees 50 61 LG} 41 +35 ]/+ 20 - 15 
Official COntribUtiONS ..........ceecccceecececeeeeecereceeesereeeeeees _ — 6 71 = (GOO ete - 65. 
All other current tranSactiOMS «........ccceseeeeeereeeeeees 64 81 71 244 - T|- 163 -156 
Total and balance on non-merchandise transactions 352 460 245 811 +107 |- 351 458 
All countries: 
Gold production available for CXPOMt..........0r eres 139 148 - _ +139 |+ 148 + 33) 
Travel EX PeNnditures ...........cceescececeeereessereneceeessnenseerenees 285 393 193 593 + 92 |- 200 -29% 
Interest and GiVideNdS ..........csecceccsecsneesesensecsecreeceeseess 83 183 390 656 -307 |- 473 -166 
Freight and Shipping ...........cceceseseescserseeeecereneeeteenees 303 422 253 512 +50]- 90 -14 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds.... 68 109 59 154 + 9|- 45 - 54 
Official contributions ............+++ = - 6 thal =e eee fil — 6 
All other current tranSactiOns .........:cseseeeerseeerereees 222 388 315 706 - 93 |- 318 —22!) 
Total and balance on non-merchandise transactions | 1, 100 | 1,643 1,216 | 2,692 -116 | -1,049 93; 


Gold 
was only slightly less than in 1958, as it is co) 


The item ‘“‘gold production available for export’’ 
at $148 million was considerably less than $160 
million in the previous year. This series does not 
coincide precisely with the mine production which 


puted at a different stage. Excluded are changes | 
stocks such as those held in safe-keeping at t} 
Mint for the account of mines and other stocks < 
producers. The item since November 1, 1951 hi 


| 


reflected the sale of gold to the Exchange Fund by 
the Mint, a small amount exported in the form of 
‘concentrates, and sales abroad of commercial gold 
by producers. Also included since April 1956 have 
been sales by mines not receiving financial assist- 
ance from the government, to non-residents or resi- 
dents either for export or safe-keeping in Canada. 
The latter change followed removal of the remaining 
‘restrictions on the sale of gold in Canada or else- 
|where announced by the Minister of Finance in 
‘March 1956. 


Travel Expenditures 


Although net payments on travel account in- 
creased further in 1959 to a new high level of $200 
million from $193 million in 1958, there was a con- 
traction in the gap between payments and receipts 
on United States account. The latter net payments 
declined to $94 million from $104 million as receipts 
from expenditures of United States visitors in 
Canada rose more than payments for Canadian travel 
in the United States. At the same time rising Cana- 
dian travel overseas led to a rise in the travel def- 
icit with overseas countries from $89 million to 
$106 million. 


Travel between Canada and the United States 
teached a new high level in 1959 as personal in- 
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comes and consumer expenditures continued to rise 
in both countries. Increasing personal mobility over 
the years as well as higher incomes has been an 
important factor in raising the volume of travel 
between the two countries. The rise in United 
States expenditures in Canada was much greater 
than has occurred in earlier years during the past 
decade and contrasts with the relative stability in 
some years and the decline which occurred in 1958. 
On the other hand the rise in Canadian expenditures 
in the United States continued throughout the decade 
and while substantial in 1959 was exceeded in 
several earlier years like 1952 and 1955. The rise 
in United States expenditures in Canada mostly oc- 
curred in the summer vacation season and was a 
reflection both of a larger volume of traffic and 
higher average expenditures. Increases occurred in 
both automobile traffic and in other movements of 
travellers. The rise in Canadian expenditures in 
the United States in 1959 mostly occurred in the 
first and third quarters of the year reflecting mainly 
southern and Easter travel in the earlier period and 
summer vacation movements in the latter. Gains in 
expenditures were greatest in travel by automobile 
and airplane. Shopping expeditions were apparently 
relatively less significant than in earlier periods 
as tax exempt tourist purchases in the United 
States declared at $72.8 million were not signifi- 
cantly different from the previous year. 


STATEMENT 8. Travel Expenditures between Canada and Other Countries, 1948-59 


Account with 
United States 


Account with 
all countries 


Account with 
overseas countries 


Year 
Receipts | Payments Net Receipts | payments | Net Receipts | Payments Net 
millions of dollars 
LO 267 113 +154 12 21 - 9 279 134 +145 
1949 a2. es, 267 165 +102 18 28 - 10 285 193 eaOD 
HE OE Eo latoseacadesees 260 193 + 67 15 33 - 18 275 226 + 49 
fo 258 246 + 12 16 34 - 18 274 280 - 6 
SEI ee Sciead cacbed 25m 294 - 37 18 47 - 29 275 341 - 66 
i . eee 282 307 = 25 20 58 138 302 365 =162 
MO onc 283 320 = By 22 69 — 47 305 389 - 84 
CDS) sccohepg ee ee 303 363 - 60 25 86 - 61 328 449 -121 
ere 309 391 = 89 28 107 - 79 337 498 -161 
ee a 325 403 78 38 1) - 84 363 525 -162 
ne 309 413 ~104 40 129 - 89 349 542 -193 
| oe 351 445 - 94 42 148 -106 393 593 -200 


| The widemng in the deficit with overseas 
countries resulted from a sharper rise in Canadian 
sravel overseas than has occurred in any post-war 
year except 1956. Most of the expenditures of $148 
million by Canadians were in the United Kingdom 


and Europe and this trans-Atlantic travel accounted 
for most of the rise, although expenditures in the 
Caribbean and Central America and elsewhere over- 
seas also continued to rise. The number of Cana- 
dians returning directly from abroad rose to 156,806 
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which is more than double the figure five years 
earlier. The sharp growth in overseas travel by 
Canadians appears to be a reflection of higher in- 
comes, increasing facilities, and a larger popula- 
tion in Canada with close overseas connections. 
Travel to Canada from overseas continued to rise 
and was less subject to restrictions in expendi- 
tures but is still relatively much less than the 
movements of Canadians overseas. 


More detailed presentations of statistics relat- 
ing to Canadian international travel account will 
be found in the annual publication of the Balance 
of Payments Section, Travel Between Canada and 
Other Countries, Catalogue No. 66-201, Annual. 


Income Account 


As the income account includes payments and 
receipts of interest and dividends arising out of 
Canada’s. international investment position this 
item reflects some of the most direct effects of the 
growing indebtedness of Canada to other countries. 
Net payments of interest and dividends have usually 
been the largest single contributor to current. ac- 
count deficits, the only exceptions being the import 
balance on merchandise account in several years, 
1956 and 1957 in the past decade. Net payments 
of $473 million in 1959 were higher than ever before 
comparing with $444 million in 1958, $307 million 
in 1949, and $249 million in 1939. 


While net payments of interest and dividends 
are closely related to the rising balance of in- 
debtedness of Canada to other countries. it will be 


observed that the rise in income payments has been 
much less than that in the balance of indebtedness, 
The balance of indebtedness had risen by the end 
of 1959 to more than four times the level at the end 
of 1949 and non-resident long-term investments in 
Canada had in the same period risen from $8.0 bil- 
lion to $20.7 billion, whereas net payments of in- 
terest and dividends in 1959 were only higher by a 
little more than one-half in 1949. Although a close 
coincidence in the changes in such large and diverse 
aggregates is hardly to be expected, there would 
nevertheless seem to be evidently a significant lag. 
in the net payments of income. Relationships be 
tween investments and income are complex and vary 
with the different forms of international assets and 
liabilities entering the investment position. Among 
the most immediate effects of borrowing through 
the sale of bonds abroad are interest payments on 
these securities held abroad, but even in this case 
the interest usually follows the change in invest 
ment by an interval of some six months. In the case 
of direct investments in the development of new 
resource industries some of the greatest lags occur 
as a considerable period of time may elapse before 
the investments mature to a point where regular 
remittances of income occur. This has been an im- 
portant factor in such major areas of direct invest 
ment as petroleum and natural gas and mining where | 
exceptionally large investments must be made over 
an extended period. Furthermore, in many industries 
substantial portions of earnings are normally re 
tained in Canada for additional investment. Esti- 
mates of the profits retained on foreign direct in- 
vestments in Canada 1946-1958 appear in Statement, 
12B, and comments appear below on the wide varia- 
tions between remitted earnings and the capital in- 
vested in different groups of direct investments. 


STATEMENT 9. Receipts and Payments of Interest and Dividends between Canada and Other 
Countries, 1946-59 


Account with United States 


Account with United Kingdom 


_— 


Year Receipts Payments 


Inter- | Divi- | Inter- | Divi- 


Inter- 
est |dends| est j|dends est 


Receipts 


Divi- | Inter-| Divi- 
dends| est |dends 


TOG Gr aetcstearetso tes 8 39] 101} 149] -203 1 
LOS O neists seers eeeees 11 39 90) 321] -361 1 
VOST vcccsssteseetos sees 15 42 95 | 287) -325 24 
BO52 1a: s tea ese 23 62 96 | 248] -259 23 
AS 3} een Peach aetan 24 77} 101 | 233 | -233 24 
pS SY. NAERRARER ES AARB SR SP 15 54| 108] 237] -276 24 
195.5 oo. ceccuetcerensscies 15 63 | 107] 281} -310 25 
TODG etc serssseracnspeceess 21 59| 107| 320) -347 2 
19S ice ncaa me ce 27 68 | 129} 351 | -385 

1958 cesses tetenies ake 24 76] 153| 347) -400 25 
1959 esr owe cee 31 66 | 172] 365] -440 24 


Account with all countries 


Net Net 
Inter-| Divi- | Inter-} Divi- 
est |dends| est |dends 


6 21 33) |) —44 13 57 | 125) 187| -242 

5 15 39} -48 28 63 109 | 366 | -384 
6 15 42| -27 54 61} 114] 336 | -335 ) 
6 
4 


millions of dollars 


15 ata 60 85 | 115] 298 | -268 
16 41} -29 63| 102 | 121] 283 | -239 ) 
11 17 45 | -27 53 94 | 130] 293 | -276 


16 16 59 | -34 54| 106 | 127] 356 | -323 | 
12 16 57 | -59 38| 104] 128| 395 | -381. 
8 17 61| -68 44} 110] 154] 435 | -435/ 

18 58| -44 63| 105 | 181 | 431 | 444) 
10 19 61| -46 70| 113 | 203 | 453 | -473 


Total payments of interest and dividends rose 
to anew peak of $656 million in 1959 from $612 mil- 
_lion in 1958. The total in 1959 is made up of in- 
| terest of $203 million and dividends of $453 million. 
| Both are higher than in any earlier year and the 
‘rise of $44 million being evenly divided between 
| the two reflects a proportionately much higher rate 
of increase in interest than in dividends. In addi- 
tion, there were payments of $111 million of mis- 

cellaneous income which are included in the item, 
| Miscellaneous Current Transactions, and as well 
| substantial earnings retained in Canada which in 
{ 
| 


recent years have not been less than several hun- 
| dreds of millions of dollars annually. 


The rapid rise in payments of interest reflects 
_the large scale borrowing abroad through the sale 
_ of new issues of Canadian bonds and debentures to 
' investors in other countries. Most of this borrowing 
‘ has been through the sale of new issues of pro- 
' vincial, municipal, and corporation bonds. The rise 
‘in payments in three years has been from $128 mil- 
| lion in 1956 to $203 million in 1959 and now exceeds 
the level of net payments of $180 million in 1931 
_ which was the earlier peak. 


i Payments of dividends to non-residents rose 
| by some 5 per cent in 1959 to a new peak of $453 
| million. Most of the increase occurred in dividends 
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on direct investments but the total on portfolio in- 
vestments also was larger, and some small in- 
creases occurred in payments to overseas countries 
aS well as the main increase to the United States. 


At $183 million, interest and dividends re- 
ceived by residents of Canada in 1959, which were 
up $15 million over 1958, were also larger than in 
any previous year, with both the receipts of interest 
of $70 million and of dividends of $113 million 
standing at the highest recorded levels. The rise 
of $7 million in interest receipts during 1959 orig- 
inated in the United States, but dividend receipts 
from direct investments in this country fell about 
$10 million. Dividends received from subsidiaries 
in the United Kingdom gained slightly, while re- 
ceipts from direct investments in the Rest of the 
Sterling Area recovered more than the sizable re- 
duction which occurred in 1958. 


Not included in the interest and dividend re- 
ceipts are receipts of miscellaneous income which 
were estimated at $69 million in 1959, and are de- 
scribed in the analysis accompanying Statement 11. 


Industrial Distribution of Dividend Payments 


Statement 9A provides a breakdown by type of 
investment and industry of the 1958 dividend pay- 
ments shown in Statement 9. 


STATEMENT 9A. Industrial Distribution of Dividend Payments by Canadian Companies on 


Direct and Portfolio Investments by Non-residents, 1958 


United States 


United Kingdom 


Other countries All countries 


Industry 
Direct 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products .... 14.6 7.4 22.0 4.5 
Animal products .......... es) 0.2 3.0 Ook 
BECK ELIE Gi Maeteerccsrtegecses tts 1.6 ON2 1.8 12/0 
Wood and paper products 150 7.5 2250 Ded 
Tron and its products..| 57.0 256 D9. 6: 1.8 
Non-ferrous metals ....| 21.1 0.9 22.0 0.1 
Non-metallic minerals 4.2 0.2 4,4 0.4 
Chemicals and allied 
DEOGU CUS us cescesoccasssecess 19.8 0.5 2020 EP 
Miscellaneous manu- 
| PACUURCTS cccssovensesesoers 4.2 Op 4.3 = 
SUb=-LObal’s |.2...ch...sevase 140.3 | 19.6 | 159.9] 18.3 
| Petroleumandnaturalgas| 38.4] 1.3] 39.7 - 
_ Mining and smelting........ 67.7| 5.9] 73.6| 0.4 
| J Sat ises | t6,e| 0.4 
_ Merchandising ............000 Pg MMe Bi 0 ha EN Oa Pars 
_ Financial institutions ....| 12.4| 13.5] 25.9] 1.6 
_ Other enterprises ............ 820 0.5 9.0 = 
PROLAIST ro cevcteecccossooee 291.5| 55.1 |346.6| 26.4 


Port- 


Port- 


folio Total | Direct folio Total | Direct 
millions of dollars 

Lae} 5.8 0.2 0.3 0.5 19.3 OF OF! 2850 
as Omak _ = _ 2.9 0.2 3.1 
0.6 16 - - - 2.6 0.8 3.4 
he eh 6.9 _ 0.6 0.6 20.2 SRS s0nG 
120 2.8 0.4 O35 1/58. 9 4.0} 62.9 
(53) 0.4 0.4 Glove! se 2ailad} 1.6 22.9 
0.1 0.5 _ - - 4.6 0.3 4.9 
0.2 5.4 i a. 0.1 ike 26.2 0.8 27.0 
- = = — = 4.2 OBal 4.3 
by | ee) 1.6 1.8 3.4 |160.2 | 26.6 | 186.8 
0.9 0.9 _ 2.3 Jes |) 3oe4 ey | aie 
3.8 4.2 0.1 iio ff 5.8 | 68.2 15.4] 83.6 
12.8 ike), 7) 5.0 4.2 972 Sa | 630.3 | ag70 
0.3 6.0 Ont 0.1 0.2) 26.7 1.4] 28.1 
9.2 10.8 29 ite Sel 15.9 | 24.5] 40.4 
- _ nit - Ifpy a 9.6 0x5 10.1 
32.2] 58.6 9.8 | 15.9| 25.7 | 327.7 | 103.2 | 430.9 


Note: Dividends on direct investment include net profits of unincorporated branches amounting to $41.4 million, but 
_ Not interest payments of $8.7 million to parent companies on funded debt. 
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Of the total dividends of $431 million paid to 
non-residents in all countries, $328 million, or 
three-quarters of the amount originated from direct 
investment and the remainder from portfolio invest- 
ment in Canada. Dividends on direct investments 
include netprofits earned by unincorporated branches 
in Canada of foreign companies as well as divi- 
dends of Canadian subsidiaries and other com- 
panies which have been paid out to non-resident 
shareholders. Inter-company payments in the form 
of interest on funded debt appear in the interest 
item while interest on inter-company borrowings and 
other unfunded forms of debt are included in the 
miscellaneous income segregated as part of the 
larger item ‘‘Miscellaneous Current Transactions’’. 
Statistics on portfolio investments include divi- 
dends paid by Canadian companies to shareholders 
who are non-residents of Canada. Income of Cana- 
dian companies not paid out but retained in Canada 
is not included in the case of either direct or port- 
folio investments. In the statistics which are ana- 
lysed below dividends on direct investments paid 
by public companies in Canada controlled abroad 
include all dividends paid to shareholders residing 
in the country of control, whereas dividends paid 
by the same companies to shareholders residing 
elsewhere abroad are classified as dividends on 
portfolio investments. All the amounts shown are 
net of withholding tax paid to the Government of 
Canada, with the rates of tax varying between zero 
and fifteen per cent. It should be noted that some 
significant amounts of dividends accruing to non- 
residents are not shown in the statistics of divi- 
dend payments being included in the Miscellaneous 
Income Account of the item, Miscellaneous Current 
Transactions, mainly because of stock being held 
through intermediaries in Canada. 


Dividend payments to the United States were 
preponderantly from direct investment, but port- 
folio investments accounted for over half and 60 
per cent of the remittances respectively to the 
United Kingdom and to other countries; and over 
half flowed from manufacturing and utilities and 
nearly one-fifth from mining and smelting. A total 
of $160 million, or nearly half of dividend payments 
were on direct investment in the manufacturing in- 
dustry, and within this group, the heaviest con- 
centration was in iron and products, followed by 
chemicals and allied products, non-ferrous metals, 
wood and paper products and vegetable products. 
Utilities accounted for nearly 30 per cent of the 
dividend payments on portfolio investment of $103 
million, manufacturing and financial institutions 
approximately one-half. 


An amount of $347 million or more than four- 
fifths of dividend payments was received by non- 
residents in the United States, 13% per cent by 
those in the United Kingdom and 6 per cent by 
thuse in the remaining countries. Of the dividend 
remittances to the United States, 84 per cent, or 
$292 million, was based on direct investment, and 
the industries responsible for over 70 per cent of 
the amount were manufacturing ($140 million) and 
mining and smelting ($68 million). Within man- 


ufacturing, the same five groups referred to above 
which accounted for over 90 per cent of the pay- 
ments to all countries were responsible for the same 
proportion of the transfers to the United States. Port- 
folio dividend payments of $55 million were derived 
over one-third from manufacturing and nearly a 
quarter each from utilities and financial institu 
tions. 


More than 90 per cent of dividend payments of © 


$26 million to the United Kingdom on direct invest- 
ment were concentrated in manufacturing and mer- 
chandising, while 84 per cent of portfolio divi- 


dend remittances were derived from railways and | 
financial institutions and man- | 


other utilities, 
ufacturing. Nearly 60 per cent of the total of $26 
million transferred to other countries in dividends 
originated from utilities, mining and smelting. 


A review of the country distribution of the two 
types of investment within the industry groups | 


clearly shows that with certain exceptions most of 
the dividends flowed to the United States. The 


entire amount of $38 million of dividends on direct | 
investment in petroleum and natural gas was paid | 
to the United States. Non-residents in the same 
country received more than 89 per cent of dividends | 
from similar investments in mining and smelting, 
manufacturing, merchandising and financial institu- | 
tions. The utilities group was the only one where 
less than 40 per cent of dividends on direct invest- 
ment went to the United States, as non-residents | 
in ‘‘other countries’’ received nearly 60 per cent, | 
More than 70 per cent of dividends to non-residents | 
from portfolio investment in manufacturing and } 
merchandising was remitted to the United States; } 
and between this limit and 35 per cent in financial 
institutions, utilities, mining and smelting. Between 
about 35 per cent and 50 per cent of the payments) 
on portfolio type investment were to the United) 
Kingdom in utilities and financial institutions, 
and to ‘‘other countries’ in petroleum and natural 
gas and mining and smelting. 


Analysts may seek some pattern of yields on) 
foreign equity investment in Canada based on these 
industrial distributions. It should be pointed out, 
however, that special reservations must be attached 
to any such data. Wide variations occur in the 
ratios for different industries. Some of these arise) 
from different practices with respect to transfers of 
earnings within individual enterprises. Normally) 
substantial amounts of earnings are retained in) 
Canada for further investment but variations in) 
practices often give rise to major variations in the 
ratios of remittances because of this factor alone.) 
Other complicating factors which affect the com 
parisons arise out of the capital structure of enter 
prises, their accounting practices and methods of 
operating. Some of these are outlined below. 


A review of the material confirms, however 
that the net return on investments in the petroleun 


and natural gas industry is exceptionally low, ae 


might be expected from the stage of development 
and conditions in much of this industry. In contrast, 
mining shows the highest transfers relative tc book 
values. Ratios for manufacturing and utilities lie 
jin between these extremes. Analysis of the basic 
‘data also reveals that the behaviour of the units 
_within each industrial category is so disparate as 
to destroy the usefulness of averages. Neverthe- 
less the outlines which are derived are relatively 
‘clear and are additional evidence of the large 
‘amounts of foreign capital in Canada which have 
‘not yet given rise to significant debits in the in- 
,come account, 


Among the technical problems involved in in- 
:terpreting the data is the fact that dividends paid 
“abroad by Canadian companies may reflect the 
transfer of substantial earnings which themselves 
arose outside of Canada. Figures of foreign long- 
term investment in Canada used in this report are 
shown after a deduction to eliminate assets which 
‘lie outside Canada. But even eliminating the ef- 
fects of this adjustment and producing figures on an 
‘industrial basis comparable with the statement of 
‘dividend payments and profit transfers by recording 
‘the book value of common and preferred stocks on a 
consolidated basis, including subsidiaries abroad, 
‘together with the net assets in Canada of unincor- 
‘porated branches of non-Canadian corporations, 
‘there remain other difficulties. In the case of many 
‘wholly-owned subsidiaries in Canada of foreign 
‘corporations, it has been the practice to provide 
‘substantial amounts of long-term capital in the form 
of term or demand notes or even an open account. 
‘Sometimes the major part of the investment takes 
‘this form. In the case of some companies these 
obligations carry interest at normal rates, but in 
the case of others they are interest free. To the 
extent that the interest is lower than would be the 
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case in a transaction at arms length it would be 
necessary to include an allowance for this debt 
before arriving at a satisfactory basis for the cal- 
culation of meaningful yields. 


Another problem arises from variations in 
valuation practices which may exist between sub- 
sidiaries and public companies. There are some 
grounds for believing that the wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary often tend to carry assets at a more con- 
servative figure than do public companies. Varia- 
tions in valuation practices invalidate yield com- 
parisons. Moreover in the case of the extractive 
industries a significant part of the total foreign 
investment is through unincorporated branches in 
Canada of non-Canadian corporations. As a general 
rule the statistical treatment which has to be ap- 
plied to these undertakings is to record as a pay- 
ment to the head office the net profit after taxes 
from the Canadian operations and to show an in- 
ward capital movement to the extent that transfers 
from Canada during the period did not fully account 
for the profits. As a result of this convention a 
larger part of the earnings of the extractive indus- 
tries tends to be reflected in the income account 
than is the case with other industrial groupings. 


The section in this report dealing with direct 
investment in Canada points out the difference in 
earnings distribution policy between privately and 
publicly owned companies. Even if satisfactory 
data on yields were available, a calculation of 
earnings ratios would necessitate the addition of 
withholding taxes, where applicable, and retained 
earnings; at the present time it is not possible to 
construct on a consistent basis an industrial dis- 
tribution of the latter component. 


STATEMENTS 9B. Industrial and Country Distribution of Dividend Payments by 
Canadian Companies, Selected Years 1938-58 


United States 


United Kingdom 


Other countries Total outside Canada 


Industry 


1938 196 | 1950 | 195 1998 | 1040 1950 ose 1938 oss ss js 1938 E 1950 | 1958 
| millions of dollars 
Manufacturing maseaesois 49.5] 78.0)210.4/159.9/11.6] 9.8/18.9 ]23.5] 0.6] 0.4] 0.7] 3.4] 61.7] 88.2/230.0)| 186.8 
Petroleum and natu- 

(toll GEIS eee 26 S|; LOS) 12 5))) Sal Wh] ON Wak W598) = 2 OZ e2e 320. Biel OO L228 [4 259 
Mining and smelting | 38.7] 28.7] 51.0] 73.6] 6.4] 4.1] 4.4] 4.2] 4.0 SMLTAM bes 1495 We 84e leone I 332.0 
RUBMIEICS <...2.00c0es0ses0 G74 || load elon ilelOs.6) 5. 2101.8) 9.01322) O04) 1. SOMME | OBO, Boa) Bes '74]| ORO 
Merchandising eh tesks AD @0]| 13.9], eS OG) Os 74 Was | GION ses OSA OLP | CRA Se eee ez] ais! 
Financial institu- 

TOUS tet gortcctescevsace Toit) BeBll Gall) BI.O|) 0, 8S Bi CS OSS Oss | OS] O59) Bal! Aah) Seb) wakes ee 
(Other enterprises...| 0.6| 1.9] 6.9| 9.0| 0.1] 0.1] 0.1] —| 0.1} —| — | 1.1] 0.8] 2.0) 7.0) 10.1 
Unclassified? .......... SO eet Os @ =e OS moe La) 1 (ONle came leenOl|) herd) | SaOn Oe Si S2433| a oa) - 

MOtals eA isiceells 134. 0/149. 0 |321. 8/346. 6/27. 0 |33. 0/38. 6 |58.6| 7.0] 5.0] 5.7 125. 7 |168. 0/187. 0/366. 1/430. 9 


they totalled $41.4 million. 


Includes remittances of net profits by unincorporated branches, which are classified by industry only in 1958 when 
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Long-term Trends in Dividend Payments 


In a fairly long-term comparison shown in 
Statement 9B covering an interval of two decades, 
dividend payments of $431 million in 1958 were 
about 2% times as large as the 1938 total of $168 
million. Over this period, the proportion of remit- 
tances to the United States remained about 80 per 
cent, except in 1950. On the other hand, the rela- 
tive share of the United Kingdom declined moder- 
ately while the proportion of dividend payments 
going out to other countries gained slightly between 
the two terminal years. 


Industrially, manufacturing, mining and smelt- 
ing and petroleum and natural gas accounted for 
83 per cent of dividend payments in 1938, anda 71 
per cent, 82 per cent and 73 per cent of the total in 
1946, 1950 and 1958, respectively. The relative 
share of payments derived from manufacturing rose, 


while the proportions accounted for by petroleum — 
and natural gas and mining and smelting dropped 

substantially on account of the relatively high pay- 

ments from the two groups of industries in 1938, 

which were affected by special circumstances at 

that time. Dividend payments to non-residents from 
the remaining industries tended to grow over the 

years. 


As shown in Statement 9C, within the man- 
ufacturing group, approximately 90 per cent of divi- | 
dend payments in each of the selected years arose — 
from vegetable and animal products, wood and 
paper products, iron and its products, non-ferrous — 
metals and chemicals and allied products. Of these l 
groups, the proportions of dividend payments de- > 
clined for vegetable and animal products and chemi- 
cals and allied products, and increased for the other: 
three groups covering industries producing forest 
and metal products. : 


STATEMENT 9C., Industrial Distribution of Dividend Payments by Canadian Companies | 
to Non-residents, Selected Years 1939-58 | 


Total outside Canada 


Industry 


= 
1939 [ 1946 | 1959 1953 1958 | 
| 


Manufacturing: 
Vegetable and anima] products .........cceeseeeteeeseseseeees 
PRO KUUES peters eeescavea hovetactenccoee nator encetearnesenanaeses ss cece 
WoOd And PAPer PFOGUCES ou... eeeecceceeeceneceneeeseeeenees 
TRON Gc Tho DRO MINC beers c scpetssecceacancecr ac tap eater omnes 
NOn-fCrrOUS MECtal|S, 2...c-<-+-cesesssonatsececeneatetasnsoueens”sseannae 
Non-metallic mimerals -...........ccscscsecccncessoneesesssesencoosare 
Chemicals and allied products: <-.......2...ccc0s.cecswseeeees 
Miscellaneous MaNnuLactUres. .............ccccesereesseessenrees 


Totals, manufacturing. ...............cccceccceeeeeeseeeeesnene 


Petroleumeand MaAvural ssa Se wettvc-ceccdesssssessseneemmeerensercsae 
Mining ANG SMCNCINE) oitccc.s-cscocns-<ceccnssresoreceveessonmainesensnenoe 
MIGUEL CS) en. eh ecetece cess eevietes sotcsesactectors catnscnnsncnnnmeneoncraeatact 
IWere@hanGiSiniGemecc.ccsvacenesrodoseeeetes sats cccssemuetecssnetntcpesernetes 
PIManCial INSUULLONS 2.-teecccoceces oo cunnseearceencceenact dee ssweceeeys 
Other enterpriseS...sessestecesecrae caccocececcseerseesececeucsen se stertees re. 


Totals, non-manufacturing ..............:.seseeeseeseeeeeeeees 


WnGlassifiied isk scg cecescases. ccc co och meeseasettosederosssap-ncsapesaed 


millions of dollars 


22.6 23. 9 42. 8 26. 2 31. 4 || 
3.4 5.0 5.74 Tae 3.4 | 
4.5 9.5 44.5 24, 9 30.0 
9. 4 20. 2 66. 3 34. 6 62.9 | 
5. 1 15.4 29. 3 26. 3 22. 91} 
a9 3.5 11.6 8.4 4.9) 
13.5 10. 1 23. 4 19.5 27.0} 
0.5 0.6 6.3 5. 0 4.34 
61.7 88. 2 229. 9 147. 2 186.8 | 
23. 2 10. 9 12.8 18.8 42.9 
53.8 34.1% 57. 1 43, 4 83.6 
8.5 26. 8 23.7 28. 2 39.0 
5.5 6.9 16. 2 15.0 28. 1 
6. 1 5. 8 1273 9.4 40. 4 
1.4 2. 0 7.0 5.8 10.1 
98.5 86.5 128.1 120.6 244.1 | 


9.8 


12, 3 


187.0 


1 Includes remittances of net profits by unincorporated branches, which are classified by industry only in 1958. 


Trends in payments between 1950 and 1958 are 
of interest as a great increase has occurred in non- 
resident investments in Canadian industry in this 
period. In the earlier year total payments of divi- 
dends to non-residents were higher than ever before 


and were not exceeded again until the years 1956” 
59. The high level in 1950 was affected by changes 
in administrative factors influencing transfers 0 
earnings from Canada at that time as well as a hig] 
proportion of earnings being remitted. It is notabli 
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| that dividend payments by manufacturing concerns 


in 1950 to non-residents were considerably higher 
than in 1958 whereas dividends paid out by all 
other industrial groups rose sharply between the 
two years, being in 1958 almost double the total 
in 1950. 


: Dividend payments to the United States by 
Canadian companies controlled in the United States 
(Statement 9D) accounted for about two-thirds of 


total dividends to all non-residents in 1939, 1946, 
1953 and 1958, and more than three-quarters in 


1950. Dividend payments arising from United States 
direct investments in Canadian manufacturing 


ranged between nearly 40 per cent of the total in 
1939 and nearly 70 per cent in 1950, with the 1958 
proportion sliding down to 48 per cent. The propor- 
tion accounted for by petroleum and natural gas fell 
from 21 per cent in 1939 to 13 per cent in 1958, as 
did mining and smelting from 30 per cent to 23 per 
cent. As already noted these payments in the earlier 
period were affected by special circumstances. The 
relative shares of these two groups were lower in 
1950 at 4 per cent and 16 per cent, respectively. 
Dividend remittances from the group comprising 
merchandising, financial and other enterprises 
(other than utilities) more than doubled its relative 
share between 1939 and 1958. 


STATEMENT 9D. Industrial Distribution of Dividend Payments to the United States 
by Canadian Companies Controlled in the United States, Selected Years 1938-58 


Industry 


Manufacturing: 

Vegetable and anima] products .................0 ee 
WIRE) Street wastes aeccceccactgrice vcecncceesececosseecsessoccreues oe 
MOOGEANC: DADETEDFOGUCUS © s...0:...cscecteceonsvoncsoses ate 
TOME ANG BLES OTOGUCUS). Arescnasctctscass Joascssive serene 
INOM=fETPOUWS MCTAIS “wis cesneesnchesodeeaces.bcscs-dees 56 
NOneime bal VCMMUMETAS ste wvacet see.sesteeccsensnesscaces oe 


Chemicals and allied products............cccsseeees 


Miscellaneous manufactures ...........sseccceeeeeee A 
Totals, manufacturing... eeee ees 42.7 
POLO UMIN: ANG, MALUTA) GAS s...s..se1,.cesseccoceestseronee 2, O 
Hen MANGES Sl tims ssc barceceeecdasecdewn eves ssenessa- tes we 26.7 
|LOG IIE GS | ORE ene SAP pede ee me iy) 
PMP RCIA SING neveetec stor ssstacceccriseescceesosrenseececess 
BREAN TAN SINS ULUUULON Sicsccscesecvsarevcscclevocesteneesnccssee 5.8) 


UC TCIILCTOTIG ES in css sce scassesconecngssd0dse.+sanoreecotoaisonce 


millions of dollars 


es, 14,5 ile 13.6 Wee 
1.4 3. 4 3. 3 0.5 1.6 
3. 7 ean 32. 6 13. 4 15, 0 
8.3 US 63.5 31.3 57.0 
4. 8 14.9 29. 1 20. § ZV 
2. 2 3. 0 10. 8 4,7 4.2 
9.6 7.6 19,9 155d 19. 8 
0.5 0.6 6. 2 4,9 4.2 
41.8 70.8 192.5 109. 7 140.3 
22. 3 10. 0 115 1s) 38. 4 
32. 8 23. 4 44, 1 29. 3 67. 7 
4.7 7. 8 6. 0 6. 4 3. 3 
20. 9 
6.0 8.0 25. 3 19. 5 12. 4 
8.5 
86.9 151.2 

279.4 


1 @xcludes minor ‘‘unclassified’’ transfers except in 1958, when net profits of unincorporated branches controlled 
in the United States, of about $35% million were included and distributed industrially. 


Freight and Shipping Transactions 


The deficit on freight and shipping account 
increased to $90 million which is larger than in 
any earlier year. This change reflected in the main 
a widening in the gap on merchandise trade with a 
greater increase in payments than in receipts. 


Larger payments for transportation resulted 


_ from the greater volume of imports particularly in 
/ the case of ocean transportation on the relatively 


sharp increase in imports from overseas countries. 


_ Larger payments were also made for the charter of 


foreign vessels and for inland freight in the United 


States on imports to Canada. Receipts from ocean 
shipping were less in 1959 with reduced revenues 
from the smaller fleet of Canadian owned and oper- 
ated vessels, but expenditures of foreign ships in 
Canadian ports were higher along with larger inland 
freight earnings on Canadian exports by all types 
of carrier. 


Most of the enlarged deficit was with overseas 
countries, foreign operators providing most of the 
additional transportation services carrying goods 
from overseas. A deficit with the United States was 
only slightly larger with both receipts and pay- 
ments rising by about the same amounts. 
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STATEMENT 10. Freight and Shipping Transactions between Canada and Other Countries, 1952-59 


Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Receipts by Canada 


Ocean shipping: 
Canadian operated ships: 


Gross Carnings ON EXPOrlSeincr..cs-c..sccesesesrsere 56 
GIlarteri NeCe pes emee cccetecetesersccee<teceneerrstarces = 13 
Revenues between foreign ports ............00008 33 
SUp=CObal Siete ete.ceconmerenettertte ciccoscasencee oven 102 
Expenditures of foreign ships in Canada........ 43 
Gross shipping receipts ...............0:0008 145 

2] 
Inland frevehb OM CXPOLtS ccssccseesssccscsrecsteescscaceecnevee 201 
Witransitere Vi CNUCS ess ressvckevemecrancroncreeseseuncnets seems 29 
Other receipts ......... Ne AR RE i Cee Se aes 8 
Gross receipts (Table 1, item A6)...... 383 


Payments by Canada 


Ocean shipping: 
Expenditures abroad of Canadian shipping 
companies and charter payments............... 64 


Freight on imports via Canadian ports... 71 
Gross shipping payments .................06 135 

Inland rail freight in U.S. on imports: 
GOAT VAATVICSSEl hicccrscecces teotains seseetomncactetaccrsasssces 48 
Goal vial rallies seers 33 
Other rail freight alg 
SUD stOtal Ste wccssereece cance. corso taeceesesncaceseesetcees 198 
MISCellaneOuUs) PAYVIMENGS ieccrcccccccseswssrensronsseOraascravas 42 
Gross payments (Table 1, item B6).... 375 


Inheritances and Migrants’ Funds 


Developing deficits since 1953, a year of bal- 
ance in this account, stood at $45 million in 1959, 
as a net result of a growth of 20 per cent in re- 
ceipts and nearly 70 per cent in payments. In 1957, 
peak year of post-war immigration, the receipts of 
immigrants’ funds and inheritances were 36 per cent 
above the 1953 total, when nearly 169,000 immi- 
grants arrived in Canada. In 1957, nearly 40 per 
cent of over 282,000 immigrants originated in the 
United Kingdom, slightly smaller proportion from 
the OEEC countries, 4 per cent from the United 
States and 20 per cent from the remaining countries. 
Two years later, the much reduced total of about 
107,000 immigrants was distributed 17 per cent 
from the United Kingdom, 55 per cent from the 
OEEC, 10% per cent from the United States and 
1714 per cent from the other countries. 


Concomitant with the rise and decline in im- 
migration and the maintenance of emigration at 
higher levels in the more recent years has been 
the increase in per capita migrants’ funds. At the 
same time a small rise took place in payments of 
legacies and inheritances, while receipts of leg- 
acies rose fairly substantially following the re- 
moval by the United Kingdom authorities in early 
1959 of restrictions on the transfer of legacies to 
Canada, including legacies blocked since 1951. 


millions of dollars 


58 61 78 76 69 65 58 
rf 3 9 20 21 9 4 
17 18 28 40 38 29 27 
82 82 115 136 128 103 89 
41 35 45 48 44 43 48 
123 117 160 184 172 146 137 
161 159 185 204 194 190 201 
29 29 32 33 38 37 39 
5 8 21 36 41 28 45 


48 39 40 53 50 34 36 
26 22 20 25 16 13 12 
121 112 121 143 142 114 12 
195 173 181 221 208 161 169 
44 50 62 712 86 90 103 


| 
Miscellaneous Current Transactions | 
The deficit from miscellaneous current trans- 
actions stood at $389 million in 1959, up nearly 6| 
per cent over that of $368 million for the preceding 
year; and deficits were larger in 1959 for every item 
in the miscellaneous group, except other govern 
ment transactions. The annual deficit from miscel- 
laneous current transactions has grown fairly pro- 
gressively since 1952, as shown in Statement 11; 
and the 1959 total was about 2% times as large as 
that of $140 million for 1952, and over twice the 
size of the deficit of $185 million for a year ag 
recent aS 1956. In this development, receipts fron 
miscellaneous current transactions gained 38 pel 
cent from $281 million in 1952 to $388 million i 
1959, while payments advanced 85 per cent fron 
$421 million to $777 million between the two years, 
Notwithstanding the substantial rise in the miscel 
laneous account deficit, however, its share of thi 
imbalance from all non-merchandise transaction) 
declined from 43 per cent in 1952 to 37 per cent i 
1959, due to the diversity in the rates of chang) 
in the deficit from other ‘‘invisible’’ items. | 
t 


The 6 per cent growth in 1959 in the defici 
from miscellaneous current transactions resoligy 
itself into increases of $13 million, or 3% per ceni 
in receipts and of $34 million, or 4% per cent, ! 


payments. Receipts from government transaction 


| 


and from business services gained moderately, 
, while payments increased fairly substantially for 
every item in the miscellaneous group, except 
_government transactions, excluding official con- 
tributions. 


Following an expansion of $18 million, official 
contributions paid by the Canadian Government 
reached a record level of $71 million in 1959. Over 
one-half of the total represented capital aid and 
technical assistance under the Colombo Plan, and 
‘more than one-third covered special grants of wheat 
to India and Pakistan for relief of food shortages, 
while grants of skimmed milk powder and of wheat 
flour to international agencies were continued for 
relief of children and the Palestine refugees in 
‘Middle Eastern countries. 


The deficit from other government transactions 
fell sharply from $38 million in 1958 to $7 million 
in 1959 due to a small rise in receipts combined 
with a Substantial decline in payments, Larger ex- 
-penditures by the United States Government for 
defence installations in Canada, offset in part by 
Shrinking receipts under special arrangements with 
certain European countries for provision of pilot 
training facilities in Canada, resulted in a net in- 
crease of $6 million in receipts. The payment in 
1958 of large tax refunds and a moderate decline in 
defence service expenditures in the United Kingdom 
during 1959 accounted for the fall of $25 million in 
payments for other government transactions. 


At $129 million in 1959, receipts from govern- 
ment transactions stood somewhat higher than in 
1952, but receipts had reached peak levels of $192 
nillion and $219 million in 1955 and 1956, when 
‘arge expenditures were made by the United States 
Jefence authorities towards the installation of the 
Jew Line and for other defence construction in 
Canada. Payments on government account, other 
han official contributions, have also shown some 
Tregularity over the years. These expenditures of 
he Canadian Government abroad expanded sharply 
yetween 1952 and 1953 with settlements for the 
*osts of the Korean War. Thereafter with Canada’s 
nilitary commitments to NATO the total continued 
O grow until 1957, when the total reached $150 
million, The extended rise in 1958 and the fall in 
he Subsequent year reflect the extraordinary tax 
efunds in 1958, mentioned above. 


Most of the payments in recent years have been 
elated to defence activities; and about 60 per cent 
af defence expenditures outside Canada has been 
fade in the OEEC countries to support NATO 
vith provision of armed forces in the form of an 
‘my Brigade Group and an air division of 12 jet 
ighter squadrons. There have also been cash cone 
tibutions to the NATO Headquarters budget and to 
_ common infrastructure programme of military con- 
truction, such as airfields, telecommunications 
etworks, war headquarters, jet fuel pipelines and 
aval bases facilities. There has also been the 
vanadian share of the Support to the United Nations 
‘mergency Force in the Middle East. Among ex- 
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penditures of civilian departments are included 
items such as the cost of Canadian diplomatic, 
commercial, and other departmental representation 
abroad, government advertising abroad, budgetary 
contributions to the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies and to international commissions, 
remittances of Canadian pensions abroad and pay- 
ments for international transportation of mail and 
parcel. 


Canada’s contribution of Mutual Aid to NATO 
countries is in addition to the above expenditures, 
and is shown as separate offsetting items in the 
annual statements of current account. Declining 
fairly steadily since the 1954 peak of $284 million, 
contributions of $63 million in 1959 were down to 
about the level of the initial year of operation of 
the aid programme in 1950. The decline in mutual 
aid in 1959 was mainly ascribable to the continued 
reduction in the amount of equipment transferred 
from the Canadian forces. The cost of NATO air- 
crew training was also down with the conclusion 
of the original scheme during the year. Only con- 
tributions to infrastructure and NATO military 
budgets, chargeable to Mutual Aid, were maintained 
at the general level of the preceding few years, 
Since the inception in 1950 of the programme, the 
cumulative total of mutual aid extended up to the 
end of 1959 exceeded $1.6 billion. Because of the 
special character of this military assistance, Mutual 
Aid to NATO countries has not been reflected in 
current balances. Equal amounts are entered in 
annual current account statements with all coun- 
tries in current receipts to cover the export of goods 
and services, and in current payments to represent 
the contributions. These special exports do not 
appear in totals in regular statistics of Canada’s 
trade with NATO partners, nor in balance of pay- 
ments statements with individual countries or 
groups of countries. 


The deficit from ‘‘business services and other 
transactions’’ continued to increase in 1959 and 
stood at $198 million, following a larger advance in 
payments than in receipts during the year, when a 
recovery in level of economic activity took place. 
As compared with 1952, the deficit from this source 
was 45 per cent higher, representing the net result 
of arise of 54 per cent in receipts and that of 49 
per cent in payments, with the absolute value of 
the latter being more than twice that of the former 
both in 1952 and 1959. Receipts from business 
services and other transactions represented nearly 
two-fifths of the total receipts from all miscel- 
laneous current transactions in 1952, and somewhat 
more than 40 per cent of the total for 1959. Busi- 
ness service payments accounted for nearly three- 
fifths of total payments for miscellaneous current 
transactions in 1952, but the proportion declined 
one-fifth in 1959. 


Among some of the underlying influences behind 
the growth in these transactions during the past 
decade have been the sustained non-resident partici- 
pation in Canada’s vigorous resource development, 
typified by such activities as petroleum exploration 
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and drilling, construction of oil and gas trans- 
mission lines and widespread expansions of man- 
ufacturing facilities and utilities. The great exten- 
sion of international direct investment and the 
varied investment programmes emanating from them 
have lead to the spreading of corporate relation- 
ship between Canada, United States, United Kingdom 
and Europe, and have been accompanied by a large 
international exchange of business services, Pay- 
ments by Canada for services have been expanded 
more than receipts as investment movements in re- 
cent years have led to a greater growth in non- 
resident direct investment in Canada than in Cana- 
dian direct investments abroad. The effects of new 
investment on net payments for services have been 
both immediate and continuing. Large elements of 
costs for the initial investments have been incurred 
for non-resident design, engineering, consulting and 
other technical services used in the projects. And 
subsequent to the establishment of the direct in- 
vestments, there are usually appreciable fees for 
royalties and management and the allocation of 
other non-resident head office expenses incurred 
in operations. 


The range of specific items covered in this 
group of transactions is extensive, but may broadly 
be classified as business and personal services. 
As already pointed out some of the largest groups 
of these transactions are those between non-resident 
home offices and their branches, subsidiaries and 
other direct-investment affiliates in Canada, The 
payments for these transactions, covering import 
of technical know-how in the form of design and 
engineering services, industrial techniques and 
processes, together with, in some cases, the rental 
of special equipment and machinery, management, 
research and advertising, have been rising and in 
recent years have been above $125 million annually. 
There is also a great variety of payments and re- 
ceipts for services between unrelated companies 
and persons in Canada and abroad for the growing 
exchange of commercial, financial and professional 
services, which are integral parts of Canada’s 
business life. Included are items such as patents, 
licences, royalties, copyrights, trade-marks, fran- 
chises, commissions and other consulting and pro- 
fessional services. Earnings of migrant labour and 
international commuters are also entered in this 
account, and there are large entries for rentals of 
foreign films, for the expenditures of international 
airlines and other transportation expenses not form- 
ing part of the freight and shipping account, and for 
power transactions with the United States. Some 
international sweepstakes, trade union and in- 
surance transactions are included in the item of 
business services, but these are not relatively 
large and are mostly offsetting, as most insurance 
transactions affecting the balance of payments are 
covered under miscellaneous income in the case 
of profit transfers and among security transactions 
in the case of capital movements. 


Net payments on account of personal and in- 
stitutional remittances continued to increase in 
1959, when the deficit from this source was esti- 


mated at $71 million. Personal remittances cover 
noncommercial payments between Canadian resi- 
dents and individuals resident abroad, and insti- 
tutional remittances originate from charitable, re- 
ligious and educational organizations. While this 
group of receipts has gained slightly, payments 
have nearly doubled between 1952 and 1959, when 
the total stood at $95 million. The waves of immi- 
grants mainly from the United Kingdom and European ~ 
countries and the sustained rise in the Canadian 

labour income in the post-war period have been — 
elements in the growth of personal remittances. 

Since the end of World War II, nearly two million 

immigrants have landed in Canada up to the end of 

1959, of whom about two-thirds arrived since 1952, — 


While the major part of investment income | 
transfers is included in the Interest and Dividends 
Item there are a number of other income transfers 
covered under the Miscellaneous Income subgroup | 
of the item Miscellaneous Current Transactions, 


The miscellaneous income account comprises 
on the receipts side transfers by Canadian financial 
institutions of earnings from branch operations 
abroad along with other types of income receipt not | 
included elsewhere. Payments cover remittances 
of profits of Canadian branches of foreign insurance | 
companies; of interest on inter-company borrowing, 
bank loans, mortgages, savings balances and treas- 
ury bills; and of income by trust companies and 
other nominees administering non-resident estates 
or assets in Canada. The deficit from miscellaneous 
income transactions, which had not exceeded $10 | 
million in the period before 1957, shifted up there- | 
after to a higher level of $30 million and over, | 
owing to larger increases in payments than in re | 
ceipts in the more recent three-year period. Among 
the receipts, profits of Canadian financial institu- | 
tions from their operations abroad rose in 1957, and. 
have continued to grow appreciably since. Sub 
stantial gains occurred in remittances of profits: 
to head offices by foreign insurance companies | 
operating in Canada, interest payments by sub- 
sidiaries on long-term loans and advances from 
non-resident parents, and transfers of income on 
non-resident assets managed by Canadian trust 
companies, 


In 1959, the major share of the miscellaneous 
income receipts was derived from bank and im 
surance company profits, and a Significant propor-. 
tion of payments was accounted for by interest in 
inter-company and bank loans, insurance company 
profits and income from trust company-managet 
assets. Other smaller receipts include items such 
as loan and rental income and interest on non: 
government holdings of treasury bills, while some 
other items of miscellaneous income payments are 
interest on non-resident holdings of Canadiar 
treasury bills, savings balances of banks, trusts 
and loan companies and mortgages held by heat 
offices of non-resident insurance companies; in) 
come from securities and real estate held by non, 
resident investment corporations and individuals 
and profits of foreign shipping companies. 
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STATEMENT 11. Miscellaneous Current Transactions with All Countries, 1952-59 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


1952 

‘Receipts: 

Government transactions, N.O.Ds. .........cssusesceovse 122 
| -Personal and institutional remittances............ 20 
MMEEIISCE LIANE OUS: INCOME! s..\.ccsesesedovncsstonssteecslindences 31 
| Business services and other transactions ...... 108 
Totals (Table 1, item A111). 281 
Payments: 
POMC TAINCOMUPIDULIONS, ©... isnccenorebacesdsviesececchocess see 16 
| “Government transactions, N.0.p. ......cccccccccseeeees 71 

Personal and institutional remittances............. 50 
Imetiscellane OUS INCOME): (tA Neesie sds sessasesees 39 
Business services and other transactions ...... 245 
Totals (Table 1, items B9, 11)... 421 
Net payments: 
PMMOTFICIA] CONFFIDULIONS sec.cecsvsccceccocsvevcceveeesosesosene. - 16 
WEEGOVErNMeENE (rANSACTIONS, NLO.D.. .,.,.eccecseeesecnrees anu fall 
| Personal and institutional remittances............ = 30 

MASCEMANICOUSHNGOME Tay. criieseri icc cclseevdonevecs = 

Business services and other transactions ...... -137 

Totals, net payment..............ccccccccsessssserseeseees -140 


Capital Movements 


Summary 


The emergence of the Canadian economy from 
a mild recession in 1958 and continued recovery 
and expansion in 1959 had an immediate impact on 
Canada’s balance of payments. The enlarged im- 
balance reflected Canada’s draughts, real and 
financial, on the rest of the world. The forms in 
which real resources were made available have 
been discussed in the sections dealing with the 
current account. The financing of this balance is 
shown in the capital account. 

\ 


| Another aspect of Canada’s international 
financial relationships reflected in the capital ac- 
count, which has at times been important, is the 
extent to which other countries have served Canada 
not only as a source of capital but as a capital 
market, from which Canadians have drawn foreign 
savings but into which, at the same time, they 
have directed savings with different characteristics. 
This role, which is not dissimilar from that of 
financial intermediaries in the domestic capital 
market, is often not as clearly recognized as the 
relationship between the net movement of financial 
capital and its counterpart in goods and services. 


| In the period from 1946 to 1949 Canada had a 
current account surplus aggregating $1,040 million. 
The existence of this excess of Canadian savings 
over domestic requirements did not however elim- 
inate Canadian imports of foreign savings, as wit- 
ness, for example, net direct investment inflows 


millions of dollars 


149 118 192 219 160 123 129 
22 Oe, 22 23 24 24 24 
30 33 47 54 55 Bhak 69 

118 125 130 146 149 157 166 

319 298 391 442 388 375 388 
25 ial 24 30 40 53 iat 

128 112 131 139 150 161 136 
55 65 gel 719 83 85 95 
35 SH7l 55 64 93 101 111 

247 265 272 315 330 343 364 

490 490 553 627 696 743 Tigi 

- 25 - lil - 24 - 30 - 40 - 53 - 71 
+ 21 + 6 + 61 + 80 + 10 — 38 - 7 
- 33 - 43 - 49 — 56 - 59 - 61 - 71 
= ge - 4 - 8 - 10 - 38 - 30 - 42 
-129 -140 -142 -169 -181 -186 -198 
-171 -192 -162 -185 -308 -368 -389 


aggregating $266 million. A decade later Canada 
incurred current account deficits aggregating $5,381 
million in the four year period ending 1959. Never-— 
theless. during this period of heavy demand for 
funds in Canada, Canadian savings flowed abroad 
in net amounts of $290 million for Canadian direct 
investment abroad, $25 million to acquire additional 
foreign securities, and $688 million to add to Cana- 
dian (non-official) holdings of foreign exchange, as 
well as into some other forms. 


Under the conditions existing in recent years 
the intermediary role was, of course, overshadowed 
by the sheer magnitude of the imbalance, but it 
will be recognized that the forms taken even by a 
preponderantly unidirectional capital movement 
have implications for short-term international 
liquidity, for the possibility of future transfer prob- 
lems and for the long-run trend of ownership and 
control of industry. 


Financial conditions in Canada in 1959 re- 
flected the growing demand for funds which naturally 
accompanies economic expansion and recovery. 
They also reflected a number of other influences of 
a more deep-seated nature which were at work both 
at home and abroad.* Interest rates and bond yields 
were higher in 1959 than in 1958, and the differ- 
entials between rates in Canada and in the United 
States tended to be wider. 


3 For a review of financial developments see the 
Budget Papers presented in connection with the Budget 
of 1960-61 (reprinted with the official report of House 
of Commons Debates, March 31, 1960). 
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Movements of capital for direct investment, 
portfolio stocks and bonds, official loans, and other 
long-term investments, led to a slightly lower in- 
flow than in 1958. They were adequate to finance 
only about 74 per cent of therising deficit on current 
account in 1959, compared with 98 per cent in 1958. 
Canada incurred a deficit on current account in 
nine of the fourteen years since World War Il. Only 
in 1955 and in the years from 1957 to 1959 was the 
inflow in long-term forms less than the deficit, and 
over the fourteen years as a whole it was larger. 
Only in 1955 was a lower percentage than in 1959 
met by net capital inflows in long-term forms. That 
year the deficit was less than half the size it was 
in 1959, and the capital inflow in short-term forms 
was smaller in amount than in 1959. 


In general, the seasonal pattern characteristic 
of recent years continued. More than half of the 
current account deficit, but relatively less of the 
capital inflow in long-term forms, occurred in the 
first half of the year. The relative difference in- 
creased in 1959 compared with 1958 and 1957. In 
1959 some 59 per cent of the current account deficit 
occurred in the first half, while 48 per cent of the 
inflows in long-term forms occurred in this period. 
In 1958, 55 per cent of the deficit and 53 per cent 
of the capital inflows in long-term forms occurred in 
the first half, and the relative difference was 
smaller than in most recent years. 


Capital inflows taking the form of increases in 
the outstanding net external long-term debt of the 
various levels of government in Canada rose again 
in 1959 both in absolute terms and relatively. At 
the same time, despite the greatly increased current 
account deficit, the net inflows in other long-term 
forms, mainly business investment, contracted. 
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These trends have been characteristic of the Cana- 
dian balance of payments for several years and are 
shown clearly in Statement 11A.‘ It will be noted 
that despite the contraction, investment inflows 
from non-residents into Canadian businesses 
amounted to $671 million, and the growth of these 
investments was much larger because of the sub- 
stantial amounts of earnings ploughed back. 


Turning to the more conventional presentation, 
the net inflow of foreign capital for direct invest- 
ment in foreign-controlled enterprises in Canada 
totalled $500 million, and transactions in portfolio 
Canadian securities led to a further inflow of $661 
million. These two groups of transactions added 
$1,161 million to Canadian external liabilities in 
long-term forms. In 1958 direct investment added 
$420 million and Canadian securities $607 million, 
a total of $1,027 million. On the long-term asset 
side in 1959 there were outflows of $70 million for 
Canadian direct investment abroad and of $36 mil- 
lion for the purchase of foreign securities, which 
were partially offset by net repayments of $33 mil- 
lion on post-war loans extended by Canada to over- 
seas countries. This net outflow of capital amount- 
ing to $73 million compared with a net outflow of 
$15 million in 1958. A non-recurring type of long- 
term outflow in 1959 was a gold payment of $59 


million to the International Monetary Fund as part 


of Canada’s increased quota. 


4 The figure for governments in 1959 takes account 
of the gold portion of Canada’s increased quota in the 
International Monetary Fund: excluding this transaction, 


which was financed directly by a transfer from official | 
holdings of gold regarded as short-term, the increase of | 
net external long-term debt of governments would have © 


been $523 million. 


STATEMENT 11A. Changing Character of Capital Movements, 1955 - 59 


millions of dollars 


Transactions with non-resi- 
dents affecting: 


Net external long-term debt 
of Canadian governments?! 


Foreign direct and portfolio 
investment in Canadian 
concerns 


Canadian long-term invest- 
ments abroad excluding 
investments by govern- 
ments (increase, —) 


Other external liabilities, 
net 


\ 1 Increase in holdings by non-residents of Government of Canada, provincial and municipal bonds, less net repayments 
on intergovernmental loans and subscriptions in gold and foreign currencies to international financial organizations. 


1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
percentage 
- 25 21 15 29 32 
88 79 16 65 47 
Sa 4 oe 
48 7 13 10 28 
100 100 100 100 100. 
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Transactions in the long-term forms described 
above, together with those appearing in Statement 
15, led to a net capital import of $1,062 million in 
1959 compared with $1,112 million in 1958 and 
larger amounts in the two previous years. The 
decline of 4 per cent in 1959 may be contrasted 
with the increase of 26 per cent in the current ac- 
‘count deficit. Including changes in Canadian dollar 
holdings of non-residents, and in official holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange, other capital move- 
ments led to a net inflow of $367 million in 1959, 
in contrast with a net inflow of $19 million in the 
preceding year of easier demand pressures. 


The United States supplied a slightly smaller 
amount of capital in long-term forms in 1959 than 
in 1958. It is striking that despite changes in the 
composition, this movement has varied in the last 
four years by only $69 million or about 8 per cent 
from the lowest to the highest level. The United 
States share of the total was 85 per cent in 1959, 
83 per cent in 1958.° The capital in long-term forms 
supplied by the United Kingdom represented about 
7 per cent of the movement in 1959 compared with 
about 15 per cent in 1958. Most of the change re- 
flected two developments, the completion in 1958 
of repayment of the Canadian loan of 1942, and un- 
usually large outflows from Canada in 1959 for 
direct investment in the United Kingdom. Net in- 
flows in long-term forms from other overseas coun- 
tries, on the other hand, were much larger in 1959 
for both direct and portfolio security investments, 
and there were no large extensions of inter- 
governmental loans. As a result the amount and the 
proportion of the net long-term inflow attributable 
to these countries rose sharply. 


Direct Investment in Canada 


The net movement of foreign capital to Canada 
for direct investment in foreign-controlled enter- 
prises during 1959 amounted to $500 million. This 
compares with $420 million for 1958. It was ex- 
ceeded only in 1957, and in 1956 when a record of 
$583 million was established. Some special factors 
contributed to the high level in 1959, and must be 
taken into consideration in assessing its signif- 
icance. 


Capital movements for direct investment in- 
clude a great variety of transactions, large and 
small, inwards and outwards, recurring and non- 
recurring. They include funds to finance capital 
formation in Canada involving the use of Canadian 
labour, machinery and equipment. They include the 
financing of machinery and equipment imported from 
outside Canada, ranging from small components to 
Massive installations of custom built equipment. 
They include the acquisition from residents of 
existing assets, such as land, or buildings, or 
going concerns. They include the provision of 
basic working capital necessary to finance normal 
inventory investment, receivables from customers, 
etc. The net movement of $500 million in 1959 con- 
tained amounts directed to all these purposes. A 


* Canada’s increased quota in the International 
Monetary Fund has not been regarded as a transaction 
with the United States in these calculations. 


few undertakings accounted for some $200 million 
of the total, half covering non-recurring trans- 
actions, and half the peak level of some major 
developments. While some parent companies were 
supplying additional capital to finance expansion 
in Canada, others found that the funds generated 
in Canada from earnings, depreciation, etc., were 
greater than their forseeable needs in this country 
and there was some Significant return of capital 
from Canada. 


It is never possible to measure precisely the 
part of direct investment inflows devoted to new 
capital formation or investment in a physical sense. 
While some transfers occur specifically for the 
purpose of acquiring existing concerns, property, 
etc., others represent only an additional source of 
financing for active companies which are constantly 
acquiring or disposing of existing interests, or are 
shifting the nature of their financial liabilities, 
from one form to another, in accordance with chang- 
ing circumstances. Despite difficulties of measure- 
ment, there is evidence that most if not all of the 
increased net movement to Canada in 1959 of foreign 
direct investment capital was related to the ac- 
quisition of existing assets rather than to new 
capital formation. It is interesting to note that 
foreign direct investment inflows rose by 19 per 
cent in 1959 while business gross fixed capital 
formation remained relatively unchanged. 


Net inflows from the United States rose by 28 
per cent, or by $85 million, to $388 million in 1959. 
A drop of 30 per cent or $26 million occurred in 
inflows from the United Kingdom, which amounted 
in 1959 to $61 million, while inflows from other 
overseas countries rose by 70 per cent or $21 mil- 
lion to total $51 million in 1959. Geographically in 
1959 78 per cent of the net movement was from the 
United States, compared with 72 per cent in 1958. 
The United Kingdom supplied 12 per cent in 1959 
compared with 21 per cent a year earlier, and other 
overseas countries 10 per cent compared with 7 
per cent. 


Industrially most of the increase in 1959 in 
net inflows to Canada of foreign direct investment 
capital was for manufacturing, accounting for about 
one quarter of the net movement during the year. A 
substantial part represented the purchase by non- 
residents of existing interests in the field of auto- 
mobiles and sugar. In 1959 for the second suc- 
cessive year there was a reduction in the net in- 
flow to the petroleum and natural gas industry. This 
no doubt reflected the moderation in rate of growth 
undertaken by the industry. However, the drop was 
largely offset by increased inflows for mining. 
Some of the new major developments in mining prob- 
ably approached in 1959 a peak level of capital 
expenditure. Together petroleum, natural gas and 
mining accounted for about 60 per cent of the net 
movement. This was a smaller proportion than in 
1958 when these industries received about three- 
quarters of the total movement, although a part of 
the difference is explained by the special inflows 
for manufacturing in 1959. Other significant inflows 
occurred for investment in financial concerns, 


property, etc. 
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STATEMENT 12. United States Direct Investment in Canada, 1946 -59 


Account 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959° re 


mulions of dollars 


Gross inflows of new capital: 


Petroleum and natural gas industry? .... 140 178 172 187 195 243 260 217 185 | 1,989 
Wiha batee GOA, AsssacecnaioCuReace coerce SOaxicereoc Ove 98 104 66 60 63 718 19 131 7163 
Pulp and paper ............ NTs erates 31 7 1 23 35 42 48 16 18 278 
Manttactlring sDlel.Cc .cstisscsctsscccr--acoccereee 71 52 41 Aft 108 Awl 91 143 
WELTIELES pear reese eectee caccesssocepensutaceneces 2 6 2 fe) 2 3 3 2 
IMErCHANGISING | el Clee rssesccseceressecercosceres 101 5 31 9 21 16 27 jig 20 |)1, 400 
BUNCE ee aes tae dccdeactueccecnsseacebs 1 13 15 17 16 21 5 16 
MISCOIANGOUSis rat. crmeeenscnarccereceneseass 2 4 7 9 16 1 14 14 
Stib-totals) sec cisccentoctccocsevosstavevepeesesuet> 309 364 383 350 423 506 565 436 529 | 4,430 
RCtURMEOL CADICAl ler ceesretceestee:creuseaescnse vsererses 39 45 37 62 ide 100 iL (6 133 141 973 
Net capital inflow for direct investment 
(Tablesty 1temi DIL) eccrcrececesserncossrcssest>s> 270 319 346 288 306 406 390 303 388 | 3,457 
Net other identified capital movements 
affecting the investment of United 
States residents in United States con- 
trolledtenterpmiseSaivcgese cates tenenrcnteer 34 129| - 2 Ride 32 225 219 168 139 942 
Net capital imflow ............::ccceseeeeeenees 304 448 344 310 338 631 609 471 527 | 4,399 
Retention of profits and other factors 
including revaluations, reclassifica- 
tions, and similar accounting adjust- 
TMG THES aoc eaten cee ee neta eneee ee ne searenetecoaca cues 166 1864 Soe 271 3914 2474 483 106 2605| 3, 147 
Net increase in book value — Table 
1 ero Rtas ch a cEbARS pec ccencci noqoapeh sepa aoNed 470 634 676 581 729 878 | 1,092 577 787 | 7,546 


1 For annual detail 1946 to 1950 see Statement 12, “The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1956, and 
International Investment Position’’. 

2 Exploration, development, refining, transportation, distribution and marketing. 

3 New issues, retirements, borrowing, investment abroad, etc., affecting the total value of investment in Canada by 
United States residents in United States controlled enterprises; also includes classification adjustments in respect of 
direct investment transactions representing significant investment in non-United States controlled enterprises. 

4 This figure is affected by unusually large reclassifications between direct and portfolio investments. 

5 Provisional estimate subject to revision. 


/ Note: In addition to investment in new construction and new machinery and equipment included in gross business 
fixed capital formation as published in the National Accounts, the above figures reflect investment in other forms and 
the acquisition of existing assets and resources of Canadians. For these and other reasons the series are not strictly 
comparable. 


STATEMENT 12A. Additional Detail of United States Direct Investment in Canada, 1958 and 1959 


Direct investment Direct investment 
capital capital capital 
Out- Net a Out- Wet ~ 3) MOVE | Sntlow 
Inflows |rjows es laetieae Inflows |rows (-)| inflow | Tents? 
millions of dollars 
Petroleum and natural gas in- 

GUSEIY? .....ssessesenssnseacnensesnsnes Pally - 8 209 35 244 185 - 22 163 20 183 
Mining ,.1idi@ tas. cexccuretrecssss 79 - 8 (il 54 125 131 - 24 107 49 156 
Pulp and Papen y.-...sceccseonensseeere 16 ae = ot is itt) Se! 18 - 30 =e Sel - 135 
Manufacturing, MLC ee otccece eave 91 - 58 33 54 87 143 - 40 103 17 120) } 
Utilities en cise vase 3 = Wil: - 2 _ 2 — 2 - 8 - 6) 
Merchandising, N.i.€............. fa - 18 =< ET 3 - 4 20 - 17 3 6 9 
FUNANCIA] ...eeeeeeseeeeeeseneeees 5 - 4 1 30 Bil 16 - il 15 57 72 
Miscellaneous.., 14 - 12 2 ee | 1 14 - 7 a =i 1 6 

Totals) ces:3 teva ondeacsys Vasatesrreee 436 -133 303 168 471 529 -141 388 139 527 


1 For annual detail 1946 to 1950 see Statement 12, ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1956, and) 


International Investment Position’’. 
z! Exploration, development, refining, transportation, distribution and marketing. 
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The capital inflow for direct investment was 
about equal in the two halves of 1959, but the 
special transactions already referred to affected 
this timing. Excluding these, there appears to have 
been some increase in the rate of inflow in the 
last half of 1959. 


The industrial distribution of movements of 
capital for United States direct investment in 
Canada is given as usual in Statements 12 and 12A. 
These show that 70 per cent of the net inflow of 
United States capital for direct investment in 
Canada in 1959 was directed to the petroleum and 
natural gas industry and mining, down from 92 per 
cent in 1958. The net amount involved was little 
different in the two years, $270 million in 1959 
and $280 million in 1958, with a reduction in in- 
flows for petroleum and natural gas being partly 
offset by an increase for mining. (The differences 
in gross direct investment inflows to these indus- 
tries were somewhat larger). In contrast with the 
relative stability in petroleum, natural gas and 
mining, there was a sharp change in the net move- 
ment of United States direct investment capital 
to manufacturing which rose from $25 million in 
1958 to $91 million in 1959 under the impact of 
some of the special transactions already referred to. 
Net inflows of United States direct investment 
capital to all other industrial groups of $27 million 
in 1959 replaced net outflows of $2 million in 1958. 


Annual estimates of the total value of direct 
investments cover the total investments owned by 
all residents of the country in which control lies, 
in contrast with estimates of direct investment 
flows shown in balance of payments statements 
which are confined to those affecting the invest- 
ment of controlling or affiliated interests. As a 
consequence there are capital movements recorded 
in the statements under categories other than 
direct investment which directly affect the esti- 
mated value of direct investments. These move- 
ments are also shown in Statements 12 and 12A. 
They totalled $168 million in 1958 and $139 mil- 
lion in 1959. The largest changes were sharp de- 
clines in the use of medium term bank credits and 
to a lesser extent corporate bond offerings in the 
United States by manufacturing concerns, partially 
offset by larger borrowings there by finance com- 
panies. Taken together, the net capital movement 
adding to United States direct investment in Canada 
amounted in 1958 to $471 million and in 1959 to 
$527 million. All other factors, including the re- 
tention of profits, accounting adjustments, etc., 
added a further $106 million in 1958 and an esti- 
mated $260 million in 1959. The recorded increase 
in the book value of United States direct investment 
in 1958 was $577 million and the estimated in- 
crease in 1959 was $787 million. The 1959 figure 
was considerably below 1956 and 1957 but larger 
than in earlier years. 


In the fourteen years of the post-war period 
there have been gross inflows from the United 
States for direct investment in Canada aggregating 
$4,430 million, of which more than 60 per cent went 


to the petroleum, natural gas, and mining indus- 
tries. During the same period some $973 million of 
United States direct investment capital was re- 
turned to that country, but movements of portfolio 
capital added a further $942 million to the value 
of United States investment in United States- 
controlled enterprises in Canada, making a total 
movement of United States capital of $4,399 mil- 
lion. Retention of profits, reclassifications, etc., 
led to a further rise of $3,147 million in the period, 
raising the book value of United States direct in- 
vestments in Canada from $2,304 million at the 
end of 1945 to $9,850 million at the end of 1959. 


Inflows of direct investment capital from the 
United Kingdom in 1959 were directed largely to 
petroleum and natural gas which accounted for 40 
per cent, and to manufacturing which accounted 
for only a slightly smaller proportion, although this 
category included important amounts for the ac- 
quisition of existing interests. The declines from 
1958 (when the total also included a significant 
amount which did not give rise to new capital ex- 
penditures in that year) were general. Net direct 
investment inflows from other overseas countries, 
mainly Western European, which totalled $51 mil- 
lion were up sharply over 1958 but did not reach 
the levels of 1956 and 1957. Manufacturing, mining, 
and financial concerns all attracted significant 
inflows. 


It will have been evident from the discussion 
above that estimates of the Canadian balance of 
payments do not reflect the accrual to non-residents 
of undistributed earnings on Canadian investments. 
Such earnings are an important source of corporate 
financing, and have been a contributing factor to 
the rapid growth of the equity of non-residents in 
Canadian industry and commerce. The retention of 
earnings on portfolio investments in Canada in- 
cludes passive or involuntary reinvestment by 
foreign shareholders (although, of course, they 
may dispose of their investment if they choose to 
do so). On the other hand the retention of earnings 
on foreign direct investments in Canada arises 
from the decision or acquiescence of non-resident 
investors in a position to control the company. It 
is, therefore, tantamount to the introduction of ad- 
ditional capital from abroad. 


Decisions with respect to the transfer of earn- 
ings between subsidiaries and parent companies 
are presumably dictated primarily by the relative 
need for funds in Canada or abroad. In the absence 
of immediate and pressing need for the funds, con- 
ditions in the money and exchange markets assume 
importance. Other possible determining influences 
may include effects on the corporation’s overall 
tax position or on its published accounts. These 
types of consideration are believed to be more im- 
portant in the subsidiary-parent relationship typical 
of direct investment than in the public company 
whose profit distributions represent a final dis- 
position of resources and for whose shareholders 
a relatively stable dividend rate generally has 
attraction. The dividend payment practices of direct 
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investment companies have varied considerably 
over the post-war period. Until the end of 1951 
about 60 per cent of direct investment earnings 
were distributed. In the period since that time 
distributions have averaged about 46 per cent of 
earnings. This has been below the average for all 
companies in Canada, which, between 1952 and 
1959, paid out some 49 per cent of earnings. 


Estimates of the total retained earnings on all 
foreign direct investments appear in Statement 12B. 
(Figures are not available separately by country nor 
for Canadian direct investment abroad). Earnings 
retained during 1958 are estimated to have amounted 
to about $250 million. This was below the amount 


retained in recent years but the calculation in- 
volves timing and valuation difficulties and only 
limited significance should be attached to an an- 
nual variation. The accumulation of undistributed 
earnings has added $3,420 million to Canada’s ex- 
ternal indebtedness in the thirteen years between 
1946 and 1958. Retained earnings on foreign port- 
folio investment in Canada add further large 
amounts. The significance of this sum, large as it 
is, is given added emphasis by the generally rising 
trend evident in the figures. And of even greater 
significance is the fact that many extensive enter- 
prises owned in Canada by non-residents have not 
yet reached the stage of significant earnings. 


STATEMENT 12B. Estimated Profits Retained on Foreign Direct Investments in Canada, 
1946 -58 


Amount 


(Millions of dollars) 


Amount 


Direct Investment Abroad 


Net outflows of Canadian capital for direct 
investment abroad totalled $70 million in 1959 
which compares with a revised estimate of $48 mil- 
lion for 1958. Acquisitions of interests in existing 
concerns contributed to the total for 1959, while 
the disposal in 1958 of some interests acquired 
earlier reduced the net outflow in that year. Net 
movements between Canada and the United States, 
outflows of $1 million in 1959 and $3 million in 
1958, were negligible in comparison with the move- 
ments with other countries and with transactions 
with the United States in the years intervening 
since the termination of exchange control. The 
sale of petroleum interests in 1959 and the disposal 
of controlling interests in several concerns in 1958 
were factors reducing the net outflows in these 
years to minor proportions. The largest part of the 
net outflow in 1959 was to the United Kingdom, 
and the movement of $43 million was in sharp con- 
trast with the figure of $5 million in 1958. Among 
the important transactions with the United Kingdom 
in 1959 were purchases of manufacturing under- 
takings in that country. Net outflows to other over- 
seas countries totalled $26 million in 1959 com- 
pared with $40 million in 1958. In 1959 they com- 
prised $9 million to sterling area countries other 
than the United Kingdom, $5 million to other OKEC 
countries, and $12 million to all other countries. 


Canada’s direct investments abroad are spread 
over a wide variety of industrial and commercial 


} 
enterprises including beverages, aluminum, farm. 
implements, other manufacturing, mining, oil, utili- | 
ties, and distribution. | 

| 
Summary of Transactions in Portfolio Securities 

For four consecutive years portfolio security 
transactions have been Canada’s largest source of. 
‘foreign capital, supplying in 1959 an amount equi- | 
_valent to 44 per cent of the deficit on current ac- 
Lcount. This was 9 per cent lower than for 1956, 
1957, or 1958. In the ten years prior to this, in- 
flows for portfolio security investment were ex- 
ceeded by those for direct investment each year 
except 1950. The net inflow of $625 million in 1959. 
was slightly larger than the total of $610 million 
recorded for 1958, but in that year the current ac- 
count deficit was much smaller and security trans~ 
actions were equivalent to a higher proportion. 
Even larger amounts of capital were imported in 
this form the two preceding years, $727 million in 
1956 and $763 million in 1957, and in the four year 
period the net capital inflow from security trans: 
actions has totalled $2,725 million. The capital 
movement of $625 million in 1959 may be compare 
with the figure of $331 million established in the 
atmosphere of exchange rate speculation in 1950 
a record which was not surpassed until 1956. 


% The great inflows in recent years have for the 
| most part represented the sale of issues payabl« 
' in United States dollars, and have been initiates 
' by Canadian borrowers who actively sought o 
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foreign sources of financing. In contrast, in 1950 
most of the inflow was initiated by non-resident 
investors who came into the Canadian market to 
acquire Canadian securities payable in Canadian 
funds. 

Statements 13 and 14 give details of the trans- 
actions in Canadian and foreignissues respectively. 
‘The proceeds of new issues of Canadian securities 
sold to non-residents amounted to $704 million, but 
there were offsetting retirements of $245 million of 
foreign-held Canadian securities. Trade in out- 
standing Canadian securities resulted in a sales 
balance to non-residents of $202 million, bringing 
the net movement from transactions in Canadian 
securities to $661 million. In the opposite direction 
there was a net capital export of $36 million from 
all transactions by Canadians in foreign securities. 


Geographically, in percentage terms, the over- 
all movement of portfolio security capital in 1959 
came 77 per cent from the United States, 5 per cent 
from the United Kingdom, and 18 per cent from other 
overseas countries. In 1958 the proportion from the 
United States was 87 per cent, that from the United 
Kingdom 6 per cent, and that from the other over- 
seas countries 7 per cent. 


In amounts, the net inflow to Canada from 
security transactions with the United States totalled 
$480 million in 1959. This compared with $530 mil- 
lion in 1958, $561 million in 1957, and $499 million 
in 1956. For earlier years the amounts were very 
much smaller. The movement in 1959 included net 
sales of $516 million of Canadian securities, com- 
prising $21 million of outstanding bonds and deben- 
tures, $74 million of outstanding common and pref- 
erence stocks, and $621 million of new issues, off- 
set by retirements of $200 million of United States- 
owned Canadian securities. Against this net inflow 
was a net outflow of $36 million from all trans- 
actions in foreign securities. The sales balance on 
account of trade in outstanding Canadian bonds 
and debentures was the first since 1950. It arose 
from marked interest by United States investors in 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed issues, 
leading to net sales of $45 million. There were net 
repurchases by Canadians of issues of most other 
classes of borrower. Net sales of outstanding Cana- 
dian stocks were larger than they have been since 
1955. The total proceeds of new issues sold to 
Tesidents of the United States was exceeded only 
in 1957 while repatriation through retirements was 
larger than for many years, and was up 50 per cent 
Over 1958. As the volume of debt outstanding in 
non-resident hands rises, increasing retirements 
may be expected, although under present condi- 
tions a significant part may take the form of repur- 
chases in the open market which are reflected in 
the trade of outstanding issues. Canadians added 
On balance to their holdings of foreign securities 
through transactions with the United States in 1959. 
The net capital outflow for this purpose was the 
fourth since World War II, and by far the largest. 


The net capital inflow from all portfolio secu- 
rity transactions between Canada and the United 
Kingdom amounted to $30 million in 1959. The 


movement was broadly similar in total and com- 
position with that of the previous year, but it fell 
far short of 1956 and 1957 in each of which there 
were net movements of more than $120 million to 
Canada. 


Transactions in securities with other over- 
seas countries produced $115 million in 1959, two 
and a half times their amount in 1958, and more 
than the previous record of $107 million estab- 
lished in 1956. Contributing to the balance was 
more than $68 million net sales of outstanding 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed issues. 


A very high volume of international security 
movements of portfolio capital between Canada 
and other countries is normal. In 1959 gross trans- 
actions approached $3.1 billion, up more than 20 
per cent over the turn-over of $2.5 billion recorded 
in 1958. Corresponding figures for 1956 and 1957 
were $3.2 billion and $3.0 billion respectively. 


The figures for 1959 reveal increased reliance 
by Canada on foreign investors to supply portfolio 
security capital. The foreign savings made avail- 
able to Canada through sale of Canadian stocks 
and bonds in 1959 were equivalent to somewhat 
more than 40 per cent of the net new supply of such 
securities. In 1958, when the Government of Canada 
was a substantial borrower of funds in Canada, 
sales to non-residents were equivalent to about 19 
per cent of the new supply. Excluding Government 
of Canada direct and guaranteed issues, the per- 
centage in 1958 was 28. Non-resident acquisitions 
of securities of provincial and municipal govern- 
ments and of corporations, taken as a group, were 
larger in 1959 than in 1958, notwithstanding the 
fact that the net new issues of such securities 
were smaller. 


Additional comment and statistical detail on 
movements of portfolio capital, including quarterly 
figures classified by debtor, will be found in the 
DBS monthly reports, ‘‘Sales and Purchases of 
Securities Between Canada and Other Countries’’, 
particularly the December issues which contain an 
annual review.° 


Transactions in Outstanding Canadian Securities 


The capital inflow of $202 million produced by 
trade in outstanding Canadian securities was the 
largest since 1950. It included on balance $93 mil- 
lion of Canadian bonds and debentures and $109 
million of Canadian stocks. Details will be found 
in Statement 13. 


Net sales of outstanding bonds and debentures 
occurred in every month of 1959 except one, and 
their total was the largest since 1950. In 1958 there 
was no net movement from trading in bonds, and in 
1957 trading resulted in a repurchase balance of 
$45 million. Net sales to non-residents during 1959 
of $119 million of Government of Canada direct and 
guaranteed issues were offset to the extent of $26 
million by net repurchases of issues of other Cana- 
dian debtors, some of which may reflect trans- 
actions of sinking funds. 


° Catalogue No. 67-002. Due to revisions the fig- 
ures appearing in this report will differ in some cases 
from those published in the earlier monthly reports. 
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STATEMENT 13. Transactions in Canadian Securities between Canada and Other Countries, 
1958 and 1959 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 


Trade in Proceeds 
outstanding of new Retirements Total 
Account issues issues 


| 


1958 | 1959 


By type of security 
Bonds and debentures: 


Government of Canada, direct...............+- +21 
Government of Canada, guaranteed - 1 
Provincial government (including guaranteed) -18 
Municipal GOVErNMENE ........-ccsccceeeeeseeeeeeeenseeeeeens - 1 
Railways, not guaranteed by government ...... —-3 
Other COrpOratiOns ........cceceeessecceeeceeeececeseeseserens ie 
Sub-totals: bonds and debentures................. —_ 
Common and preference StOCKS ........ssseceeeeeeererees +88 
Totals (Table 1, items D3, 4, 5) «.....-.- +88 
By country 

WiniteduStatesy..scse-essceeseee cee tereeneatoorestenetonscessonstes +60 
United Kingdom .........ccsscccsccecceceeecererseersecsenerensnenens + 7 
Other sterling ATCA ............sccceeeeeesereeesenecestreeeseeenees = 
Other OMEC COUNtTIES ...........cecscccserssceresssscceencesens +31 
OENE|L COUNETICS) <......0.-00sessececccvsveccncscscsaverecoscueseseooss -10 
Totals (Table 1, items D3, 4, 5)... +88 


By quarter 


First quarter 
SECON QUALTCT ......-..c:ccccsrcrvescereerersessessnenseeeeoarerecses 
Third quarter 
Fourth Quarter .........0---cessccccssrreccsescssnescsccsesconrereeees 


Totals (Table 1, items D3, 4, 5) 


Net 


sales to non-residents of outstanding 
Canadian common and preference stocks produced 
$109 million, larger than the figure of $88 million 
for 1958 but smaller than in the other years since 
1953. There were net sales of outstanding Canadian 
stocks in every month of 1959; in the past six 
years there have been only four months in which a 
sales balance did not occur. During this period 
non-residents have purchased on balance nearly 
$800 million of outstanding Canadian equity securi- 
ties, apart from direct investments in subsidiaries, 


Nine special income-accumulating investment 
funds have been organized in Canada by United 
States interests. These diversified management in- 
vestment companies were established since mid- 
1954 following a change at that time in United 
States administrative arrangements which facil- 
itated their formation. They provide important ad- 
vantages to United States investors under the tax 
structure in effect in that country. As their es- 
sential characteristic is portfolio investment, not- 
withstanding their legal status as Canadian cor- 
porations, they are treated as representing United 
States portfolio investors, and their transactions in 
Canadian securities are included in statistics of 
international security trading. 


1958 | 1959 
aie 


millions of dollars 


+106 ee 
+ 13 + 27 
ial +289 
ei +127 
eo) = all 
- 21 + 40 
+ 93 +523 
+109 +138 
+202 +661 
+ 95 +516 
+ il +29 
+ 92 +114 
+ 4 ee 
+202 +661 

+210 

+ 81 

+209 

+161 


The year 1959 was the first since the funds 
were organized when redemptions of their own > 
shares exceeded sales. The liquidation amounted | 
to about $10 million, compared with net sales of | 
about $7 million in the previous year. Since the 
funds retain their net income the decline in their | 
value, apart from realized and unrealized capital 
gains, was only about $1 million in 1959, con- 
trasted with an increase of about $16 million in| 
1958. The effect on Canada’s balance of payments | 
was somewhat larger because the funds have been | 
adding moderately to their holdings of foreign | 
securities. In 1959 they sold on balance about $12 
million of their Canadian securities; this capital 
outflow contrasted with an inflow of about $14 mil-. 
lion in 1958. It will be seen from this that neither: 
in 1958 nor 1959 were the funds so important a. 
factor in the securities market as in earlier years. 
In the four years from 1954 to 1957 they purchased | 
a total of $272 million of Canadian securities and 
acquired a further $21 million by merger, but in the 
two most recent years they purchased on balance 
only an additional $2 million. 


At the end of 195S the total investment in the 
funds was about $384 million including about $36 
million of realized and unrealized appreciation. 
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About $43 million of the total was invested in 
foreign securities, mainly European, and a further 
$10 million took the form of cash balances and 
other current assets. The investment in Canadian 
securities at market values was about $331 mil- 
lion, of which about $320 million is estimated to 
have been owned by United States investors.’ 


Common stock prices in Canada, as measured 
by the DBS Investors’ Index, were only about one 
per cent higher in December 1959 than a year 
earlier. On the other hand common stock prices in 
the United States as measured by Standard and 
Poor’s ‘‘500’’ Index were up more than ten per cent. 
The net sales to non-residents of Canadian stocks 
represented only a small part of the quoted value 
of listings on the principal exchanges in Canada, 
but it should be borne in mind that not all of the 
issues listed are available for trading. Gross sales 
to non-residents of outstanding issues, which rose 
by about 25 per cent compared with 1958, accounted 
for somewhat more than one-fifth of the value of 
shares traded on the principal exchanges in Canada 
in 1959, up slightly from the proportion in the pre- 
vious year. In the final months of 1959 gross sales 
to non-residents were equal to more than a quarter 
of the total. 


New Issues and Retirements of Canadian Securities 


Canada received $704 million from the sale of 
new issues of Canadian securities to non-residents 


in 1959. This represented an increase of $27 mil- 
lion over 1958, and was exceeded only by the in- 
flow of $798 million in 1957. Details of the new 
issues, classified by issuer, appear in Statement 
13. Gross new corporate issues dropped to $155 
million, from $285 million in 1958 and $523 million 
in 1957. In both those years, however, there was a 
Significant volume of deliveries of pipe line bonds 
sold earlier. On the other hand sales to non- 
residents of new issues of governments rose to 
new heights of $549 million in 1959, increasing by 
over one-third over the previous year, 


Residents of the United States bought nearly 
90 per cent of the new issues sold to aon-residents 
in both 1958 and 1959. The proportion of new issues 
of Canadian bonds ana debentures sold to non- 
residents which provided for payment either option- 
ally or solely in foreign currency was nearly 80 
per cent in each year. 


Statement 13A provides a quarterly reconcilia- 
tion between contracts entered into covering sales 
to residents to the United States of new Canadian 
bonds and debentures, and the delivery data ap- 
propriate for balance of payments purposes. The 
statement has some significance for analysis of the 
relationship of capital movements to concurrent 
conditions in the international capital and exchange 
markets. 


STATEMENT 13A. Contract and Delivery Dates of New Issues of Canadian Bonds and Debentures 
Sold to Residents of the United States, 1958 and 1959 


1958 1959 


IQ | IIQ Ee 


IIIQ 


IvQ | Year| IQ IIQ 


IVQ | Year 


Account 
Sales contracts entered into during period ............... 161 
Add sales in earlier periods for delivery in period .. 9 
Deduct sales in period for delivery later .....ccccccc00. - 9 


Proceeds of new issues during period (included in 


PE DICMINILE UT Derr. cos errata cc ssste en re tetas tiers: 161 


millions of dollars 


260 15 132} 568 | 104 aS EE eit 133 | 575 
32 73 5 79 58 6 73 47 64 
- 40 =) | On — eO ame ence acme de les oan O: ees 


252 88 82] 583 158 93 193 162} 606 


Note: As details of all contracts are not available, deferred deliveries may be understated. 


Interest rates in both Canada and the United 
States rose sharply during 1959, and there was a 
tendency for the differential to be greater than in 
1958. For example, the yield on the Government of 
Canada 3%% issue due 15 January 1975-78 rose 
84 base points from 4.76 per cent to 5.60 per cent. 
At the same time the yield on the United States 
Government 3!4% issue due 15 June 1978-83, a 
Toughly comparable bond, rose 58 base points, from 


7 Estimates in these paragraphs are based on 
balance Sheet data which do not correspond precisely 
With the calendar year. 


3.83 per cent to 4.41 per cent. The differential for 
the last Wednesday of each month varied between 
83 and 152 base points. It reached more than 14 
percentage points near the end of October. 


The growth in Canada’s external liabilities 
from the sale to non-residents of new issues of 
Canadian securities is naturally somewhat greater 
than the proceeds derived from the transactions. 
The total proceeds of new issues of Canadian secu- 
rities sold to residents of the United States in 1959 
was $621 million. This included $15 million from 
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the sale of Canadian stocks, $96 million from the 
sale of Canadian bonds and debentures payable 
optionally or solely in Canadian funds, and $510 
million from the sale of Canadian bonds and deben- 
tures payable in United States funds only. The par 
value of the latter issues was $540 million, from 
which there was deducted about $8 million for dis- 
counts, underwriting commissions, and other ex- 
penses, and $22 million for discount on the United 
States dollar. 


In the eight years from 1952 to 1959 Canada 
sold to non-residents new issues valued at $3,994 
million, about three-quarters of which was payable 
solely or at the holders’ option in foreign currency. 
The sum included $2,171 million of issues by gov- 
ernments and $1,823 million of corporate issues. 


Retirements of foreign-held Canadian securi- 
ties totalled $245 million in 1959, compared with 
$158 million in 1958. Much of the increase covered 
Government of Canada issues. This is the largest 
figure for retirements for many years. It is no doubt 
a reflection of the growing volume of funded debt 
outstanding in the hands of non-residents. Since 
retirements required by the operation of sinking 
funds may often be satisfied through the surrender 
of bonds acquired in the market, it may be sur- 


mised that in addition some current retirements 
took the form of repurchases of outstanding secu- 
rities. 


Transactions in Foreign Securities 


Transactions in foreign securities gave rise to 
a net capital outflow of $36 million in 1959. There 
were net purchases by Canadians of $33 million of 
outstanding foreign issues. The only other year 
since the end of World War II in which Canadians 
added to their holdings of foreign securities through 
purchases of outstanding issues was in 1948 when 
there was a net outflow of $7 million. Net pur- 
chases occurred in each quarter of 1959 and largely 
represented, on balance, the purchase of foreign 
bonds, particularly United States Government 
issues. Canadians also purchased $13 million of 
new issues of foreign securities but $10 million of 
existing Canadian-owned issues were retired. 


Long-term Investments Abroad by the Government of 
Canada 


Canadian aid abroad in 1959 in the form of 
loans to overseas governments consisted of $1 
million credit extended to Ceylon and to India to 
finance the purchase of Canadian wheat and flour. 


STATEMENT 14. Transactions in Foreign Securities Between Canada and Other Countries, 
1958 and 1959 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 


Account 


Trade in 
outstanding 
issues 


Proceeds 
of new 
issues 


Retirements Total 


1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 


By type of security 


Foreign bonds and debentures ..........cceeseccseseseneee +3 
Foreign common and preference stocks ............ +10 

Totals (Table I, items D6, 7, 8) ...............0. +13 

By country 

UNitedsStates.c.kikeiec sseccecectetecosaasevcenesessassaacesenscoss +11 
WIPE G KiNG GOM) feccscceorseccacccccsessseceosseveccavsssesssitencess ee 
Other SLCRUIN PAC Ar cence score caaronctoasecepserecerec oan = 
Other OMNC COUNTIES Wes cncescsrecetsecescntsvercsecenreres _ 
OUNERKCOUNTHICS Peete teceret oreaces-cteectons cacoarcovesstescre - 

Totals (Table I, items D6, 7, 8) ................00. +13 


ase +4 
Second quarter es — i 
TDITGUAUALUCI....ceesevescacs tae cetecaces ae +3 
Fourth quarter + 7 


First quarter 


Totals (Table I, items D6, 7, 8) 


see erecesorereseece 


millions of dollars 


-27 =i} Hl +7 +10 -3 -24 
= 6 snd a6 oo = +6 -12 
-33 -17 -13 +7 +10 +3 -36 
-34 -13 => *s) +4 +16 +2 -36 
+ 3 = — +1 —_ +3 + 3 
= = = = + 2 - + 2 
a2, - _ _ - - - 2 
= pa as) +2 +2 = = 8 
-33 -17 -13 +7 +10 +3 -36 
=o ae: =o +2 + 3 +2 he 
-12 = Se +1 + 2 = -12 
= © a2 7 ae +2 pe +3 ot 
=o - 4 = +2 +3 +5 -12 
-33 1 li -13 +7 +10 +3 -36 
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Ia the previous year credits totalling $34 million 


were extended for this purpose. Repayments of, 


principal on earlier intergovernmental loans totalled 
$34 million, including amounts from the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, France, the Netherlands, and 
Norway; the repayment by Norway was the final 
payment on a loan of $23 million made between 
1945 and 1948. In 1958 repayments to Canada 
totalled $64 million, but that total included $39 
million repaid on the loau of 1942 to the United 
Kingdom which had been fully repaid by the end 
of the year. In addition to the principal repayments 
Canada received in 1959 $33 million of interest on 
intergovernmental loans; this is a part of the item 
in the current account covering Canada’s receipts 
of interest and dividends. 


By the end of 1959 the outstanding balances 
on loans of $2,485 million extended by Canada 
since the beginning of World War II amounted to 
$1,419 million.* The amount of principal outstand- 
ing on the United Kingdom loan of 1946 was $1,064 
million, and a further $355 million was outstanding 
by other overseas countries on post-war loans made 
under Part II of the Export Credits Insurance Act, 
the special wheat and flour loans referred to earlier, 
etc. There was in addition $32 million owing to 
Canada on intergovernmental loans extended fol- 
lowing World War I and on account of military relief 
settlements arising out of World War II. At the end 
of 1959 payments were overdue on the intergovern- 
mental loans made in the inter-war years and on 
the post-war loan to China. These inactive loans 
amounted to $80 million out of the total of $1,451 
million outstanding. 


During 1959 an amendment to the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act was passed providing for 
increases in Canada’s quota in the International 


® Excludes $44 million deferred interest on the 
loan of 1946 to the United Kingdom. 


Monetary Fund and subscription to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. There 
were general increases of 50 per cent in the quotas 
for the IMF and of 100 per cent in the subscriptions 
to the IBRD. Canada was among the countries for 
which special increases exceeding these percent- 
ages were recommended. As a result, Canada’s 
quota in the IMF was raised from $300 million to 
$550 million, and its subscription to the IBRD from 
$325 million to $750 million, all of these amounts 
being expressed in United States funds. The in- 
creased quota for IMF involved the payment of US 
$62.5 million in gold, and US $187.5 million in 
Canadian funds. A capital outflow of $59 million 
appears separately in the fourth quarter in the 
balance of payments statements, representing the 
Canadian dollar equivalent of the payment in gold. 
The transaction is recorded in the account with the 
United States to which changes in official holdings 
of gold are conventionally attributed. (The impact 
of this payment on Canada’s official holdings of 
gold and foreign exchange is a capital inflow in a 
later item). Since it has been the practice to record 
quota and subscription payments in Canadian funds 
to these institutions, with changes in short-term 
Canadian dollar holdings by them, in the item 
‘‘other capital movements’’ the payment in Cana- 
dian dollars to the IMF has no immediate effect on 
the main balance of payments statements. Canada’s 
increased subscription to the IBRD will involve 
payment of $1 million in gold or United States dol- 
lars, and $9 million in Canadian funds, with the re- 
mainder of $415 million to remain on call to serve 
as an increased guarantee of IBRD obligations; 
these transactions had not been completed at the 
end of 1959. 


Change in Canadian Dollar 'loldings of Foreigners 


A capital inflow of $12 million was reflected 
in increased holdings of Canadian dollars by non- 
residents during 1959. This inflow was much smaller 
than the increase of $106 million for 1958, when 


STATEMENT 14A. Transactions with Non-residents in Canadian Treasury Bills, 1959 


Repurchases Net change Holdings at 
Month Sales and maturities | in holdings | month-end 
millions of dollars 

SSO DECEMDCL et ester erect, ee ai cee 50 
DISD > TEDDIES Rs oe sets tee VE Ce arate. Femi We 20 = 8 47 
EC DIUALYdercccesetrecc eater kere eee CT ene 28 10 + 18 65 
IFAT. CIIW, seer, Mave a eteseen se Berta cc see hrco tte etter ccdnebanns 18 33 = 115} 50 
JATIN, CaaS eta Ag Cn a tee nd Ro er ee ee 30 13 +17 67 

MER, SR Be Pa RP sn har a Bn ecer Bee PERE e ree ee ee 28 19 Gg 76 

SUDO 6 eae PS ONAGa Soe CREASES ECAR CS oe EH eee hd 59 22 + 37 113 
OU Y MPR Re op RN er NIE RI Ng ERC tei 39 30 + 9 122 
BNI Ubi es tote eae aN oe NR ene coeonct cortotaseces 43 26 +17 139 
SODLEMDCL acres, eee eee ntti cetera ce eerterenes 15 40 - 25 114 
OXGTHO) OST earache desk etree SI Ha Ee REE 13 45 - 32 82 
INOVO MDOT MDG ha 5.ct ore te Au rere eee aah ete ects eee Byl 41 - 10 72 
IDECEMDET, &.b he Be ea ne csces eeee Seve soe bias 48 56 => 0) 64 
VICEN AS ees Ce th eee Ae oe ae eee eee 369 355 + 14 64 


Note: An increase in holdings (+) reflects a capital inflow. 
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part of the change was caused by the creation of 
the special account for the United States Govern- 
ment described in greater detail in last year’s re- 
port. Variations over the course of 1959 were more 
significant than the change for the year as a whole. 
A decline of $12 million in the first quarter of the 
year was followed by increases of $46 million and 
$22 million in the second and third quarters respec- 
tively. These capital inflows were reversed as to 
$44 million by an outflow in the final quarter of 
the year. 


Geographically there were also variations. The 
holdings of residents of the United States rose by 
$7 million during the year, those of the United 
Kingdom and other sterling area countries fell by 
$19 million, while those of other overseas countries 
rose by $24 million. 


Over the course of 1959 transactions by non- 
residents in Canadian Treasury Bills, which are 
included in these figures of Canadian dollar hold- 
ings of foreigners, were of more than usual im- 
portance in the Canadian balance of international 
payments, again affording evidence of the growing 
role of the short-term money market in Canada 
and its relationship to markets in other countries. 


During the year non-residents purchased $369 
million of Canadian treasury bills. Most of these 
matured or were repurchased by Canadians during 
the year and the net holdings by non-residents rose 
by only $14 million. Over shorter periods, however, 
the transactions played an important role in the 
financing of Canada’s international accounts. State- 
ment 14A shows that in the five months from April 
to August there occurred a net capital inflow of 
$89 million for the purchase of bills, followed by a 
net outflow of $75 million in the succeeding four 
months. Investors in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and other overseas countries each partici- 
pated in significant amounts in these movements. 
(There was at times during 1959 also a consider- 
able volume of purchases by Canadians of United 
States treasury bills which is included with the 
item for bank balances and other short-term funds 
abroad shown in Statement 15, but Canadian statis- 
tical sources make it difficult to isolate the data.) 


The page of charts showing these transactions 
also illustrates the factors influencing interest 
arbitrage movements of capital from the United 
States to Canada.° Pure interest arbitrage neces- 
sarily involves entering into a forward exchange 
contract to protect the investor against fluctuations 
in the spot rate of exchange over the period of in- 
vestment. In theory, of course, movements of in- 
terest arbitrage capital continue to a point where 
the cost of exchange protection offsets the interest 
differential. Not all purchases of treasury bills 
are covered in this manner. Some investors may 


9 Quotations upon which the interest differential is 
based are subject to technical factors but are sufficiently 
accurate to illustrate the broad character of the changes. 


choose to assume the risk of fluctuations, although 
it seems unlikely that this was the case to any 
considerable extent with the movements which 
occurred in 1959. Where the investor has an ulti- 
mate use for the currency there would ordinarily 
be no point to selling the exchange forward. In such 
cases it is the interest rate differential alone rather 
than the covered differential which is relevant. A 
substantial part of the sales of Canadian treasury 
bills during the fourth quarter of 1959 fell into this 
category. 


The report in this series for 1955 gave corre- 
sponding details for a significant movement of Cana- 
dian capital to the United Kingdom for purchase of 
treasury bills of that country during 1955. The 
covered differentials at that time were much wider ~ 
than in the current case. To some extent this con- 
dition may reflect the development of a more ef- 
fective money market, although the situations were 
not completely comparable. The movement to — 
London was inhibited by some institutional prob — 
lems which were not likely of equal importance in ~ 
the recent movement from other countries to Canada, 
And the triangular nature of the exchange market 
for forward sterling also made adjustment more 
difficult. 


Total Canadian dollar holdings of all non- 
residents other than the International Bank for — 
Reconstruction and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund amounted at the end of 1959 
to about $495 million. Changes in holdings of the 
international financial agencies, amounting at the | 
end of 1959 to nearly $400 million, are reflected in | 


} 


a later category of the capital account. | 


Change in Official Holdings of Gold and Foreign | 
Exchange 


There was a net capital inflow of $70 million 
in 1959 reflecting changes in Canada’s official 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange. An inflow | 
of $49 million in the first quarter through a reduc- 
tion of official holdings was followed by outflows | 
of $43 million and $3 million as holdings were in- | 
creased in the second and third quarters. There | 
followed an inflow of $67 million in the final quarter | 
of the year. As has been noted previously $59 mil- 
lion of this reflected the reduction of holdings re 
sulting from payment of Canada’s increased quota 
in the International Monetary Fund. This quota might 
be regarded as a second line of reserve. Reductions | 
in official holdings of gold and United States dol- 
lars accounted for $67 million of the net inflow in) 
1959, and reductions in official holdings of sterling 
for $3 million. | 


Official holdings of gold and United States 
dollars fell from $1,939.1 million, expressed in! 
United States funds, at the beginning of the year, 
to $1,869.2 million at the end. The highest level of 
month-end holdings was reached in September when 
the total was $1,938.3 million. Holdings of sterling 
are limited to working balances and were of the 
order of $7 million at the end of 1959. 


| 
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SALES, REPURCHASES, AND MATURITIES, OF 
CANADIAN TREASURY BILLS BETWEEN CANADA 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1959 
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HOLDINGS BY NON-RESIDENTS OF CANADIAN 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS TREASURY BILLS,1959 MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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STATEMENT 153. Composition of ‘‘Other Capital Movements’’, 1946-59 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 


Total 
Transaction with all countries 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959P cl 
millions of dollars 
Loans by Government of United Kingdom to 

alCGanadian’C OnrporaviOn mescceccces.-eoeseeteeey eects 20 _ - — - _ - 67 
Canadian dollar subscriptions to International 

Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

and International Monetary Fund .................+ — 29 ae - | 8 - 3 -178 -460 
Short-term Canadian dollar holdings of Interna- 

tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 

ment and International Monetary Fund .......... Salts! —42 = 5) - 16 =, 2 181 391 
United Kingdom Financial Settlement and In- 

GELIMBAGVaANnCeS) (MCT) mes ccecce wc csaansecesstssatoceacsees _ - -- a — _ = 38 
Other long-term capital transactions ................ = 10 29 49 152 42 100 33 320 
Borrowings by Canadian finance companies .... 19 11 23 64 5 19 68 244 
Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad 

(excluding official reserves)? ........eseeesseeeees - 79 =—75 91 -215 -274 - 58 -121 —929 
All other transactions including charges in 

loans and accounts receivable and payable* -117 20 50 168 352 62 335 796 

Totals (Table 1, item D17) on. cece -185 —28 204 152 126 122 318 467 


1 For annual detail 1946-52, see Table I in ‘‘Canada’s Short-term External Assets and Liabilities, 1945-57’’ (DBS 


Catalogue No. 67-504). 


2 Estimated partly from United States and other non-Canadian sources, as Canadian data do not cover all holdings. 
3 Includes also balancing item representing difference between direct measurements of current and capital accounts. 


Other Capital Moyements 


All other capital movements are estimated to 
have led to a net capital inflow of $318 million in 
1959. Revisions to 1958 data give a corresponding 
inflow of $122 million in that year. The 1959 in- 
flow is extraordinarily large and greatly exceeds 
that for any earlier year covered by official esti- 
mates (although it may be noted that an outflow 
of greater magnitude occurred in 1952). 


A summary of the diverse components of this 
category in the Canadian balance of payments ap- 
pears in Statement 15. The transactions with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary Fund were 
described earlier in the section on ‘‘Long-Term 
Investments Abroad by the Government of Canada’’, 
and the net effect is largely offset within this 
category. 


A mixture of movements in both directions led 
to a net inflow of $33 million from other long-term 
capital transactions. A more homogeneous com- 
ponent was the borrowing abroad of $68 million by 
Canadian finance companies. Most of this movement 
occurred in the last half of the year, and the total 
was Slightly higher than that for 1956 which was a 
record. The net borrowing abroad of $244 million 
between 1952 and 1959 may be compared with a 
growth in this period of $689 million in the total 
outstanding notes and debentures of instalment and 
other finance companies. Since additional amounts 
of long-term debentures were sold abroad but are 


included with corporation bonds and debentures 
among movements of portfolio security capital, it 
will be evident that a substantial amount of the 
capital provided in these forms comes from non- 
residents. Aside from the increase in notes and 
debentures outstanding, further financing in the 
eight-year period included $326 million of chartered 
bank loans and $382 million growth in capital, 
reserves, and ‘‘other’’ liabilities.’° There is, of 
course, some substantial foreign direct investments 
included in the latter category. 


Canadians continued to add to their holdings 
of bank balances and other short-term funds abroad. 
The outflow for this purpose in 1959 was $121 mil- 
lion, most of which is estimated to have occurred 
in the last half of the year. All other movements 
led to an inflow of $335 million, following an inflow 
in 1958 now estimated at $62 million. This category 
reflects the change in net loans and accounts pay- 
able. In addition to recorded receivables and pay- 


ables, it includes the balancing item representing | 


the difference between direct measurements of the 
revenue and capital accounts. 


The Bureau has published a reference paper 
entitled, Canada’s External Short-Term Assets and | 


Liabilities, 1945-1957, (Catalogue No. 67-504, 


Occasional) which deals at greater length with 


these capital movements. 


10 Rank of Canada Statistical Summary, June, 1960. 
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CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION 


General Review 


Canada’s indebtedness to other countries has 
been rising sharply during the past decade as a 
direct consequence of the exceptionally heavy 
inflows of capital described above. Net indebted- 
ness of Canada to investors in other countries has 
risen from $3.8 billion at the end of 1949 to $15.3 
billion at the end of 1959, which compares with 
$5.5 billion in 1939 and $6.5 billion in 1930, the 
highest pre-war total. The largest changes occurred 
in the second half of tne past decade. 


The principal factor bringing about this growth 
in net indebtedness has been the rise in non- 
resident long-term investments in Canada, which 
have risen from $8.0 billion in 1949 to $20.7 bil- 
lion by the end of 1959. Canadian investments 
abroad have risen more moderately in this decade 
following a sharper rise in the early post-war years 
when loans by the Canadian government to over- 
seas countries were a large factor. 


The rise in non-resident investments in Canada 
has been heavily concentrated in Canadian indus- 
try throughout the decade and more recently signif- 
icant increases have also occurred in holdings of 
government and municipal securities. The unique 
place which non-resident ownership occupies in 
Canadian industry is clearly illustrated in the sec- 
tion which follows on ‘‘foreign ownership and con- 
trol of Canadian industry’’. Significantly high ratios 
of non-resident ownership and control occur through- 
out most Canadian industries with relatively few 
exceptions and with so much of the post-war indus- 
trial expansion of Canada financed from external 
sources ratios are highest in some of the areas of 
more recent development, particularly in resource 
industries like petroleum and mining and smelting 
and some other basic industries. 


While this increase in indebtedness abroad may 
have been less than the rate of increase over the 
long-run in some measures of Canadian growth such 
as the gross national product over a period of 
several decades, to take one example, it has been 
a major contributor to the pattern in Canada’s inter- 
national accounts which has been described else- 
Where. One impact of these changes in the balance 
of payments so far has been to increase the level 
of transfers of interest and dividends and other 
forms of income. In addition substantial amounts 
of earnings have been retained and reinvested in 
Canadian industry. Payments arising from such 
transfers of income are high in relation to receipts 
of income and this rising factor has consequently 
been a major contributor to rising current account 
deficits, particularly when there have also been 
import balances on merchandise account. Other 
effects of the changing foreign indebtedness posi- 
tion upon the balance of payments are less readily 
isolated as they are interrelated with the industrial 
expansion and the transformation which this has 
brought about in the Canadian economy with new 
levels of incomes and expenditure patterns. The 
degree to which Canadian export capacity is em- 


ployed is also a highly significant variable factor. 
It is clear, however, that the impact of the high 
balance of Canadian indebtedness to other coun- 
tries upon the international accounts is relatively 
much greater than it would be if Canada had a sub- 
stantial export surplus from merchandise trade. 


While the largest inflows of capital have been 
consistently from the United States, overseas coun- 
tries have also been important sources, giving rise 
to rapid rates of increase. In 1959 the proportion of 
investments owned in the United States remained 
the same as in 1950 at 76 per cent, while a decline 
in the ratio owned in the United Kingdom from 20 
per cent in 1950 dropped further to 16 per cent, 
being offset by a rise in investments owned else- 
where overseas from 4 per cent to 8 per cent. 


The total of alllong-term investments in Canada 
was at a new peak in 1959 of $20.7 billion, having 
risen 9 per cent in the year following rises of 9 
per cent and 12 per cent in the twopreceding years. 
The total has virtually doubled since 1952 and is 
not far from three times the value at the beginning 
of the post-war period. 


The rise in United States investments in 
Canada of $1.3 billion to a new record total of 
$15.7 billion in 1959 followed an increase of about 
Similar magnitude in the previous year. Since 1955 
there have been substantial rises in portfolio in- 
vestments as well as in direct investments and 
this trend continued in 1959 as United States hold- 
ings of Canadian government and municipal bonds 
in particular, continued to rise rapidly. At the same 
time the major part of increases each year except 
1958 has been in direct investments which are 
Widely distributed throughout Canadian industry 
and business. This group of investments has risen 
significantly each year during the post-war period, 
both through reinvestments of earnings and trans- 
fers of capital as important areas of industrial 
development in Canada described elsewhere in this 
report were financed through these channels. Great- 
est increases in United States direct investments 
have been in petroleum, mining and manufacturing. 


British investments in Canada have been in- 
creasing each year since 1948 when the low point 
of $1,610 million reflected the effects of repatria- 
tions of investments in Canada used to finance 
war-time expenditures. The continued rise in 1959 
carried the total to over $3.2 billion which is twice 
the value at the low point and moderately higher 
than the earlier peak of $2,766 million which oc- 
curred in 1930. The largest part of the increase has 
been in direct investments in Canada by British 
companies which are now almost four times as large 
as at the beginning of the post-war period. In recent 
years these have shown significant growth in primary 
industries as well as in the areas of secondary in- 
dustry and finance where they have been tradi- 
tionally prominent. While portfolio investments have 
been rising, particularly in recent years, the total 
of this group of investments is still less than the 
value before the war-time repatriations. 
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Investments in Canada in 1959 owned by coun- 
tries other than the United Kingdom and the United 
States valued at $1.7 billion were five times the 
value in 1949 having risen significantly each year 
during the 1950's. While the most rapid expansion 
has been in direct investments, there have also 
been substantial increases in portfolio investments. 
Europe has been the source of most of this capital 


with appreciable amounts originating in most coun- 
tries of Western Europe as indicated in Statement 
19 which shows the countries of ownership of 
direct investments. The increases in investments 
have been widely distributed in the different areas 
of industry and business. Holdings of government 
bonds and public corporation securities have also 
risen rapidly. 


STATEMENT 16. Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends, 1926-59 


Item 1926 |1930 |1939 |1945 |1949 | 1954 |1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1959” 

billions of dollars 
Gross liabilities to other countries ................ 6.4 8.0 7.4 8.0 923 (4a LOS... 3a 17. Talon ess a 2ac 
GLOSS CXtCINAL ASSCUS ccccececressesnccccarencroncessscecse> 13 3 WS) 1.9 4.0 5.5 Tho ale lest Teae Sit 8.4 8.8 
Net indebtedmess  ..............:cccsssescescereeeeereeerers 5.1| 6.5 | 5.5 | 4.0| 3.8] 6.8] 7.9 |10.0 |11.8 | 13.4 [15.3 


Note: For details see Table V. As figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component 


parts. 


STATEMENT 17. Value of Non-Resident Owned Investments in Canada, 
Selected Year Ends, 1900-59 


Owned by residents of 1900: | 19141 | 1918? | 1926 | 1930 1939 | 1945 1955 1957 1958 1959P 


United States ........ccceceseseseee 168 881 | 1,630 | 3,196 
United Kingdom .............000+ 1,050 | 2,778 | 2,729 | 2,637 
Other ‘countries \.......s...2cc0+0 14 178 177 170 

Total book value ............ 1, 232 | 3,837 | 4,536 | 6, 003 


1 Privately estimated; for sources see Table XIII. 


4,660 
2, 766 


millions of dollars 


4,151 | 4,990 
1,750} 2,356 


188 286 352 842 


10,278 | 13, 276 


2,918 


14,441 | 15,725 
3,250 


1,700 


2,476 3,067 


1,282 | 1,482 


7,614 | 6,913 | 7,092 | 13,476 | 17,476 | 18,990 | 20, 675 


STATEMENT 18. Value of United States Investments in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1926-59 


Classification 

Direct investment 2s. .:ic.cs-cesceecncereses 1,403 | 1,993 | 2,304 
Government and municipal bonds .. 909 | 1,205} 1,450 
Other portfolio investments .......... 799 | 1,368! 1,106 
Income accumulating investment 

PUTNC Syectenosceetares carapace snes snsteonsceceosees: — — = 
Miscellaneous investments ............ 85 94 130 

Total book value ................. eee 3,196 | 4,660 | 4,990 


1926 | 1930 | 1945 1949 | 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959P 


millions of dollars 


3,095 | 5,787| 6,516] 7,394| 8,486] 9,063] 9,850 
1,534| 1,822] 1,639| 1,871 | 2,059] 2,344] 2,767 
1,107] 1,651] 1,586| 1,814] 1,987] 2,171] 2,238 


- 102 170 249 255 342 320 
170 302 367 474 489 521 550 


9,664} 10.278] 11,802 | 13,276 | 14,441 | 15, 725 
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Direct Investment in Canada by Countries Other 
Than the United States and United Kingdom 


Direct investment in Canada by countries other 
than the United States and United Kingdom amounted 
to $537 million at the end of 1958, having grown 
nearly ninefold in the post-war years. About one- 
third of the increase since 1945 occurred in the 
two years between 1955 and 1957, when the book 
value rose by 50 per cent. This rate of growth was 
considerably higher than for either the United 
States or United Kingdom, although of course the 
amounts involved are smaller. By the end of 1959 
these investments are estimated to have increased 
further to $600 million. 


Statement 19 shows the geographic distribution 
of ownership of these investments at the end of 
1955 and of 1957. It reveals the exceptionally rapid 
growth of direct investment by the Federal Republic 
of West Germany which quadrupled in the two year 
period. The next largest increases were in invest- 
ments by Belgium, France, and Switzerland. Belgium 
was the leading country at the end of 1957 as in 


1955. French direct investments grew more rapidly 
in the two year period than those of Switzerland, 
the values being equal at the end of 1957. German 
investments were the next largest group at the end 
of 1957. The largest part of Belgian investment was 
in the petroleum industry. French and Swiss invest- 
ments were largely in the financial category, which 
includes also real estate ownership. German in- 
vestments on the other hand were largely in the 
manufacturing field. 


The figures do not include ‘‘miscellaneous 
investments’? in real estate, mortgages, assets 
administered for non-residents, private investment 
companies, etc., which amounted to $329 million 
at the end of 1958. Some of these investments are 
Similar in character to the direct investment covered 
in the statement. 


The channels used by many overseas countries 
for portfolio investment in Canada, which at the 
end of 1958 amounted to $616 million, preclude 
identification by country of ownership, but the over- 
whelming part of the total may be considered to be 
owned in Western Europe. 


STATEMENT 19. Direct Investment in Canada by Countries other than the United States 
and United Kingdom, End of 1955 and 1957 


Country of ownership 


Book value 
1955 


Book value 
1957 


1 Includes some $19 million in 1955 and $32 million in 


country. 


millions of dollars 


1957 whose beneficial ownership has not been identified by 


? Distribution of these totals by industry wil] be found in Table X, part D. 


Number of Concems 


Table XI shows the number of Canadian con- 
cerns controlled abroad, which rose to 6,355 by the 
end of 1958. The increase during the year was 350. 
As will be seen in Statement 20 the Bureau’s re- 
cords covered nearly 9,00¥v Canadian concerns in 
which non-resident capital was directly or indirectly 
invested in significant amounts at the end of 1958. 
The total number of Canadian corporations of all 
Sorts at the beginning of that year was about 93,800. 
Statement 20 also shows the great corporate activity 
in the field of foreign investment in 1958. 


Canadian Capital Invested Abroad 


Canadian long-term external investments have 
also been rising, although the rates of growth have 
been more moderate in recent years than in the case 
of long-term non-resident owned investments in 
Canada. Excluding Canada’s subscriptions to the 
capital of international financial institutions, 
against which there are substantial short-term 
liabilities, Canadian long-term external assets are 
placed at $4.9 billion at the end of 1959. The 
growth of nearly 15 per cent since the end of 1954 
is in sharp contrast with the growth by nearly two- 
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thirds for long-term non-resident-owned investments 
in Canada. 


Some 30 per cent of Canadian long-term in- 
vestments abroad are in the form of Government of 
Canada loans and advances which are being re- 


duced by annual principal payments. About 23 per 
cent of the total is represented by portfolio hold- 

ings of foreign stocks and bonds, while the largest 

part, 47 per cent, is in the form of Canadian direct 

investment abroad. 


STATEMENT 20, Change in Recorded Number of Canadian Concerns in which Foreign Capital 
is Invested, 1958 


Item 


Number at beginning Of y.ear-.............2...sccscccusseseseseserase 
Add 


New concerns with foreign capita] ...........c0......csseccese 
MranSLensuOl COMO! ..-sscccossseratenentesceceas erase canetsntesnners carne 


TranSfersh O1uC OMtNOl secs, cept teeecg ess caus ee ensecostoecmteseeessaveteas 
Concerns now wholly-owned by Canadians ... me 
Concerns Jiquidated, merged, CC. ..........ccesesssecceereeerees 


Add 


Net formation of new Canadian subsidiaries by these 
GOMC OTIS te eter ese coennentcnsnetecsuesousshervesnssdaractoneeneesneest 


Number at.end, of syearl\(Q@able X)) 2 icwscscesse-ceucs-cee---s eens 


United 
States 


Controlled in 


Other 
foreign 
countries 


All 
foreign 
countries 


United 
Kingdom 


Canada Tota] 


+ 457 
+ 48 
- 48 
- 45 
- 184 
+ 186 


Note: These numbers exclude more than 200 non-resident owned investment corporations whose Canadian assets 
are measured indirectly and are a component of the ‘‘Miscellaneous Investments’’ group. 


It should be borne in mind that there is a sub- 
stantial beneficial ownership by non-residents in 
Canadian investment abroad, and that it has been 
a rising proportion of the total. A later section of 
this report reveals that at the end of 1958 some 
$0.9 billion or 43 per cent of Canadian direct in- 
vestment abroad, equivalent to about 29 per cent 
of all private Canadian long-term investments 
abroad, wes owned indirectly by non-residents. 


The industrial detail of Canadian direct in- 
vestment abroad, and some geographical detail, 
will be found in Table VII. A more detailed regional 
analysis appears in Statement 21, while a special 


analysis of total Canadian investment in Latin 
America will be found below. 


Canadian Investments in Latin America 


Canada’s private long-term assets in Latin 
American republics and United States possessions 
were valued at $329 million at the end of 1958. 
This represented about 10 per cent of total private 
Canadian investment abroad, or nearly one-third of | 
the investment outside of the United States. While 
the total value has not changed much since 1954, 
the relative position of investments in Latin 
America among Canada’s external assets has, of 
course, declined. | 


STATEMENT 21. Canadian Direct Investment Abroad, Geographical Distribution, 
Selected Year Ends 1949-58 


TWNITEM! Stat OS. cen caccnavcvese-cosesssemneract eather eoncatscvecdacsenesovededvenees sooseecaransiet 
Ut ea Koln ed Om eeeeee cattcce ce sees vaeseeecesanecctereeaee ance seeatrecbutee tees ssocsesss2 
Weatin VAM eriGantesccscccreseseacsconsessest ose er or te ats cmeresctece Miasenstucsecetneneracenss 
Other AmOriCa ns cc cccksssceneccete ce cmmsocenersnadeccteccaredee eatanccroravatacesemncate recs 
APT C Oieas«- encn waded tecsesuedeveseness cuiteace acs crastencostete ses eedesve eacces speascecsanapeeene st 


millions of dollars 


1,465 © 
200 — 
137 
155 


Note: For industrial distribution see Table VII. 
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As has been the case for many years, Canadian 
investment in Latin America is heavily concentrated 
in a relatively few companies. While a number of 
Canadian banks and insurance companies operate 
in Latin America, their capital investment is on 
balance small because of the nature of their opera- 
tions, and it is not included in the total. 


Although a trend toward increased diversifica- 
tion is evident in Statement 22, the Canadian total 
continues to be dominated by long-standing Cana- 


dian investment in utilities in Latin America, in a 
number of which Canadian capital is associated 
with important investment from other countries. The 
total investment in Latin America of all companies 
incorporated in Canada is very much larger than 
the actual investment owned by Canadians because 
of substantial non-Canadian interest in some of 
these companies. In 1954 the total was estimated 
to be of the order of $1.1 billion and it has grown 
further since that time to about $1.5 billion. 


STATEMENT 22. Canadian Investment in Latin American Republics! 
Selected Year Ends,1954 and 1958 


Book value of direct and portfolio investments 


Mexico, Central America, and Antilles .........ccccccccsccsoccscccececeeee.. 
RUE EMEC TAG Gh yates neccar ee AT UE wake 
“TCU S cocoserpospaadtehehnc mar ce acts aA S aA eR A ae eee 


Includes also United States possessions. 


Equity of Non-Residents in Canadian Assets Abroad 


Non-residents of Canada have an important 
equity in Canadian direct investments abroad 
through their ownership of Canadian corporations. 
For this reason figures of Canadian long-term in- 
vestments abroad cannot be set directly against 
the total of non-resident long-term investments in 
Canada.* This non-resident equity arises from 
foreign ownership in whole or in part of Canadian 
companies having subsidiaries or branches in other 
parts of the world. Details appear in Statement 23. 
The total capital at the disposition of Canadian 
direct investment companies abroad would be larger 
than is indicated by the total value of Canadian 
direct investments abroad which reflects only in- 
vestment from Canada. Some of the foreign com- 
panies concerned have in addition non-Canadian 
Darticipation through ownership of their funded 
debt or stock. 


Total direct investments abroad of Canadian 
Companies are frequently more significant for the 
Canadian balance of payments than the Canadian 
equity. For example, it is the total capital move- 
nents and the total income transfers arising from 
hese investments that are relevant. Effect on the 


“For a description of the statistical technique 
Ollowed to derive estimates of foreign investment in 
“anada see, Canada’s International Investment Position 
1926-1954, page 67. 


millions of dollars 


213 
53 
13 
34 
16 

329 


60 
269 


balance of payments is an important criterion for 
inclusion of investments abroad of Canadian com- 
panies, There are other important instances where 
investments outside Canada of Canadian companies 
or of branches of non-resident concerns are ex- 
cluded from the statistics of Canadian direct in- 
vestment abroad because their international trans- 
actions are of no relevance to the Canadian balance 
of payments. 


Foreign Financing of all Canadian Investment 


Measurement of the extent to which non- 
residents have financed total private and public 
domestic investment involves difficult problems 
both of a conceptual and of a statistical nature. 
Two approaches to the question which may be of 
general interest have been adopted. The first is an 
attempt to measure the net contribution of non- 
residents to the savings used for all types of physi- 
cal investment in Canada or, expressed differently, 
the extent to which Canada has drawn on or added 
to the resources of other countries. The second 
approach is concerned with the extent to which 
foreign capital has directly financed Canadian in- 
vestment, disregarding outflows of Canadian capital 
to participate in investment abroad and of non- 
resident capital formerly brought to Canada. In 
each approach it is of interest to ask the extent to 
which non-residents have financed both gross and 
net investment. The significance of the latter com- 
parison lies partly in the fact that new financing 
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STATEMENT 23. Non-resident Equity and Control of Canadian Direct Investments Abroad, 
Selected Year Ends, 1954-58 


Item 


United States residents ......ccccesessssecssreeeescesesseeeerestereesecesenenens 
United. Kingdom residents .........:csssseressessseeeeesseeeeterentseesessenees 
Other NON-TESIMENtS ......ecsseseseerscccsescccesersnsescensrcersceseseseceeeesces ers 

Sub-total: non-reSident ............:::eseescceeeceeerereeeseesreettenaeneaeens 


Canadian reSid ents ............ssscccccnsssrsrsscescesensceesccseserscsseeenaenacesees 
TP nt LS eee aces ee esse ccdoassearcesesetosceovessddsunpecdssanserensesssacseaventeose=¥essn 


Control 
United States controlled Canadian companies ............:::s++0+ 
Other foreign controlled Canadian COMPANIES «2... sseseeeeees 
Sub-totals: foreign CONtKOL ...........:.c cece esseeeeeeseseneetraeentneeens 


Canadian controlled companies and resident Canadian indi- 
VLGUIAL Soe cacacncetetcncscce dace gun's aacevsceecenades@sa vane dvewoieesesssusmeren svete 


Find of 1954 


End of 1958 


End of 1957 


Millions Millions Millions Per 
of of of Dane 
dollars dollars dollars 


Note: Values given above do not reflect ownership by non-residents held directly in the enterprises abroad. 


from abroad is normally for additions to the stock 
of capital rather than for replacement. The various 
measures which have been used are expressed in 
the following formula; for further technical data 
the reader is referred to pages 45 to 47 of 
‘“‘Canada’s International Investment Position 1926- 
1954’’. 


A. Use of Foreign Resources 


Current account deficit (net), adjusted for 
retained earnings of foreign direct investments 
in Canada and Canadian direct investments 
abroad, plus capital consumption allowances 
and depletion on foreign direct investments in 
Canada 


Total private and public investment in Canada, 
plus value of physical change in inventories 


As in Ai but excluding capital consumption 
allowances 


eed sete? ee See a Os Fen eevee See See eee 
As in Ail but net of business capital consump- 
tion allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
adjustments 


B. Direct Foreign Financing of Investment 


Direct investment in Canada, plus retained 
earnings on foreign direct investments, new 
issues of Canadian securities sold to non- 
residents, '? other long-term financing, changes 


12 Other than government borrowing of $150 million 
in 1948 which served to replenish official holdings of 
exchange. 


\and more than two-fifths respectively. The two 


in accounts payable, and capital consumption 
allowances and depletion on foreign direct 
investments in Canada 


Fe oceans Cn er 
Total private and public domestic investment 
in Canada, plus value of physical change in 
inventories 


As in B1 but excluding capital consumption 
allowances 


Sed, bee eR A a ee 
As in B1 but net of business capital consump-) 
tion allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
adjustments 


The results of these measurements are por- 
trayed in the charts and summarized in Statement 
24. These show the substantially increased im- 
/portance of non-resident investment in Canada in 
| the 1950’s to date. Over the period 1950 to 1955. 
| Canada’ s net use of foreign resources amounted to 
‘one-fifth and direct foreign financing to one-third 
of net capital formation. And for the years 1956 to 
' 1959 during which tremendous capital formation 
‘occurred, these ratios rose to more than one-third 


measures have special meaning. From 1956 to 1959 
Canadian sources of savings were sufficiently large 
to finance nearly two-thirds of net capital formation 
(as reflected in measure A2), but they were not al! 
used for new investment in Canada. Some Canadiar 
savings were, for example, used for investment 
abroad, while other parts were used for the retire 
ment of debts contracted abroad in earlier periods. 
As a consequence Canadian sources of savings 
directly financed a smaller part of net capital for 
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mation in Canada, with non-residents directly 
financing the balance of about 45 per cent as 
shown in measure B2. (The Canadian economy 
generated a part of these non-resident savings in 
the form of retained earnings which enlarged foreign 
direct investment in Canada or were allocated for 
its ultimate replacement.) 


In the post-war 1940’s (and for some years 
before), Canada was a net exporter of capital. From 
1946 to 1949 the net use of foreign resources was 
negative —Canada was on balance able to invest 
abroad—although direct foreign financing even in 
that period amounted to nearly one-quarter of net 
capital formation. In the short period 1929-1930 
foreign capital was relatively even more important 
than in recent times, and both the use of foreign 
resources and direct foreign financing appear to 
have represented more than one-half of net capital 
formation. 


When interpreting the ratios developed in this 
section of this report, it should be borne in mind 
that they cover the whole field of private and public 


capital formation. The chart showing the individual 
components will serve to remind readers of the 
large elements of housing and other social capital 
in the financing of which foreign capital plays only 
a minor role. The investment series elsewhere in 
this report relate foreign ownership and control to 
the specific sectors in which it plays a particularly 
Significant part. 


A potent force underlying the differences be- 
tween the measures is the direct association of 
particular entrepreneurial skills, techniques and 
objectives with large sources of savings both inside 
and outside Canada. These combinations may result 
in decisions outside the domestic economy to under- 
take specific investments which are quite unrelated 
to either the availability of domestic savings or the 
need to import financial capital to finance a draught 
on external physical resources. But detailed study 
of the structure ofindustry and of the capital market 
and its relationship to the mobilization and direc- 
tion of domestic savings all lie beyond the field 
of this report. 


STATEMENT 24. Foreign Financing of all Canadian Investment, 1946 -59 


Measure 


A. Use of foreign resources as a percentage of: 


HBCLOSSHCADIVAl LORMALLOMN ceescter-.ceecres meses ocscse cosek oceeessececuceact 
PRDCtECADILAISTOLMACION s.ccsstesesssecctot rec taser tire tercesslaseletovecte 


B. Direct foreign financing of: 


PeTOSSECANDILA MT OMMAllOM ne aarec inners tcc cstrensessscass 
DENCUECA DIG Alef OFMAGLON scucsccsansesesce ansccceossonacosances vac saneneresnasese 


Foreign Ownership and Control of Canadian Industry 


The estimates appearing in Tables XII to XVI 
bring forward to 1957 book value data which show 
the relative positions of Canadian and foreign in- 
vestment in Canadian industry and commerce. The 
figures were originally published in a supplement 
to the last report in this series, but have been 
Tevised. Later data are not yet available on the 
Canadian-owned portion of the investments. 


The large volume of business fixed capital 
formation undertaken in 1956 and 1957 was ac- 
companied by increased non-resident ownership 
and control. In each year more than half of the in- 
creases in the book values of the manufacturing 
industry and the petroleum and natural gas industry 
were reflected in increased non-resident ownership 
and control, while over the two year period this 
was also true of the increase in book value of min- 
Ing and smelting. 


1946 - 1949 1950 - 1955 1956-1959 
percentages 
Sie cpteene ce PATS 
ssadaseeseese 35 
nechan meas 33 


The non-resident-owned proportion of the man- 
ufacturing, mining, utilities and merchandising in- 
dustries, taken as a group, rose to nearly 35 per 
cent, an increase in the two years of more than two 
percentage points from the figure of over 32 per 
cent, which had remained relatively unchanged 
since 1948. In the three year period between the 
end of 1954, when estimates for the petroleum and 
natural gas industry as a whole first became avail- 
able, and the end of 1957, the proportions of this 
industry owned by non-residents rose from 60 per 
cent to 64 per cent. The growth of natural gas trans- 
mission lines controlled and financed in part in 
Canada, and the coincident renovation and expan- 
sion of natural gas distribution systems in which 
Canadian capital has been prominent, have had an 
important influence on the total, reflected in an 
actual reduction of one percentage point in the non- 
resident-owned share in 1957. The non-resident- 
owned proportion of manufacturing and of utilities 
other than railways (excluding in each case com- 
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STATEMENT 25. Use of Foreign and Domestic 
Resources in Gross Capital Formation 
in Canada 1946 - 59 


Net use of|Net use of 
domestic | foreign 
resources | resources 


Gross 
capital 
formation 


billions of dollars 


1946 sees. J..2.ttees 2.0 2.2 = APA 
VE HERS eres ooncoces 2.8 2.6 .2 
UGA Si ccccsessesscsees 3.2 3.3 en! 
1 Me Ie eerste: 3.6 3.5 al 
95 Ole. cesnccspeestes 4.5 3.8 6 
1:95 Leer. cesecrsts sen 5.7 4.8 9 
1952 2. vasseeenee 6.0 5.6 4 
1S a ree hone decbcoe 6.6 5.4 1.2 
TU BYS oa pobeone Aocecndbe 5.6 4.4 1.2 
NOS Siccrcneeeaaences 6.6 4.9 1.7 
TB casnoncteshasoccco Bel! 6.7 2.4 
IR SY faaeeaneaereenitocs 8.9 6.3 2.6 
OD Srcsnere ceca 1.9 5.0 2.0 
OB OMe rrecase 8.9P 6.4 2a Oe 


For statistical method see measure Al in 


accompanying text. 
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ponents of the petroleum and natural gas industry), 
each rose by three percentage points in 1956 and 
1957, to 50 per cent and 15 per cent respectively. 
On the other hand, over the two year period non- 
resident ownership of Canadian mining and smelting 
fell by one percentage point to 56 per cent, and of 
Canadian railways by three percentage points to 
30 per cent. 


This pattern has been broadly characteristic 
of the change over the period since 1926 covered 
by comparable estimates. Proportions of Canadian 
manufacturing, petroleum and natural gas, and min- 
ing and smelting owned by non-residents have been 
increasing, but non-resident ownership of utilities 
-has been declining relative to resident ownership. 
The substantial growth in government-owned hydro- 
electric installations and railways has contributed 
to the increased Canadian ownership, which in turn 
has been the principal factor in reducing the non- 
‘resident ownership of Canadian industry and com- 
‘Merce generally from 37 per cent in 1926 to 35 
per cent in 1957. 


The proportion of Canadian industry and com- 
merce represented by companies controlled by non- 
residents has continued to rise. For manufacturing, 
Mining, utilities, and merchandising, taken as a 
whole, the non-resident-controlled proportion climbed 
three percentage points in 1956 and 1957, to 33 
ber cent. This compared with 25 per cent in 1948. 
In the three year period since the end of 1954, non- 
Tesident control of the petroleum and natural gas 
industry as a whole rose from 69 per cent to 76 
per cent. The effect of the development of the 
natural gas industry on this proportion was inen- 
tioned earlier. For other mining and smelting the 
hon-resident-controlled proportion rose in 1956 and 
1957 from 57 per cent to 61 per cent. Important 
in this change was the growing proportion of in- 
vestment controlled in overseas countries. This 
tose from 2 per cent to 9 per cent reflecting in part 
the development of British-controlled uranium enter- 
prises. Non-resident control of railways remained 
unchanged at 2 per cent and non-resident. control 
of other utilities fell from 7 per cent to 5 per cent. 
Here, again, the pattern was characteristic of the 
development over the period since 1926, with signif- 
icant growths of non-resident control in the manu- 
facturing, petroleum and natural gas, and mining and 
Smelting industries, and decreasing non-resident 
Control in the utilities sector. 


__ The Canadian controlled proportion of invest- 
nent in Canada in the industries under review 
‘mounted to 67 per cent at the end of 1957. About 
0 percentage points represent investment in govern- 
nent enterprises. These investments are heavily 
‘oncentrated in railways, where government enter- 
Tises account for 64 percentage points of the 98 
‘er cent controlled by residents, and in other utili- 
ies where they account for 62 percentage points of 
he 95 per cent controlled by residents. There are 
ther government enterprise elements included in 
lanufacturing and mining and smelting, but they 


are relatively insignificant. The data for merchan- 
dising make no allowance for provincially-owned 
liquor distribution systems. 


Other facets of non-resident Ownership and 
control which should be mentioned in any review of 
long-run developments include the increased depend- 
ence on the United States as a source of investment 
capital. Again taking the group manufacturing, 
petroleum and natural gas, mining and smelting, 
utilities and merchandising, Ownership in 1926 was 
63 per cent Canadian, 19 per cent by residents of 
the United States, and 18 per cent by residents of 
overseas countries. By 1957 Canadian ownership 
accounted for 65 per cent, United States ownership 
for 27 per cent, and ownership by residents of over- 
seas countries for 8 per cent. Over the intervening 
years the most rapid growth in the investments was 
in the group owned by residents of the United 
States. The trend was even more pronounced in the 
distribution of these investments by country of 
control. In 1926 the industries were 83 per cent 
Canadian-controlled, 15 per cent United States- 
controlled, and 2 per cent controlled by residents 
of other countries. By 1957 the Canadian-controlled 
Proportion had fallen to 67 per cent, and the propor- 
tions controlled by residents of the United States 
and of overseas countries had risen respectively 
to 27 per cent and 6 per cent. The growth in the 
underlying equity investments owned by non- 
residents which gave rise to these shifts in control 
has been one of the more Significant features of 
the development of foreign investment in Canada. 


These percentages of foreign ownership and 
control of selected Canadian industry are given in 
Tables XII and XIV. The book value estimates on 
which they are based appear in Table XVI, and 
here the non-resident contribution is again strik- 
ingly revealed. The book value of the manufacturing 
industry, excluding petroleum refining, is estimated 
to have grown by $2.3 billion between 1954 and 
1957. Non-resident ownership accounted for $1.4 
billion of the growth, compared with the $0.9 bil- 
lion represented by Canadian ownership. Non- 
resident-controlled manufacturing rose even more 
by $1.6 billion, with resident-controlled manu- 
facturing rising by $0.7 billion. For the petroleum 
and natural gas industry as a whole, the book value 
rose by $2.0 billion of which $1.4 billion was non- 
resident-owned and $1.7 billion non-resident- 
controlled. For mining and smelting, excluding 
petroleum and natural gas exploration and develop- 
ment, the book value rose $0.9 billion and non- 
resident ownership and control accounted respec- 
tively for $0.6 billion and $0.7 billion of this 
growth. These were, of course, the more dynamic 
sectors of the economy where non-resident activity 
was concentrated. In manufacturing, petroleum and 
natural gas, mining and smelting, utilities, mer- 
chandising and construction, as a whole, the book 
value of investment rose in the three years by $9.0 
billion. Non-resident-owned investments contributed 
$3.8 billion or somewhat more than 40 per cent of 
the growth. Non-resident-controlled investments 
contributed $4.2 billion. 
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It should again be emphasized that these com- 
parisons relate only to selected Canadian indus- 
tries, and that there are other broad areas of national 
wealth including, for example, agriculture and social 
capital, in which non-resident ownership and control 
is relatively insignificant. The financial book value 
series which appear in this report include land, 
inventories, and financial working capital in addi- 
tion to capital expended on construction, machinery 
and equipment; for this reason and because of 
varying methods of reflecting capital consumption 
and changes in price levels, they are not directly 
comparable with other estimates of capital forma- 
tion and of the stock of capital. As some indication 
of the magnitude of national wealth falling outside 
the areas encompassed within the above ratios, 
it is of interest to note that the net stock of social 
capital (government, housing and institutions) has 
been estimated as being not greatly smaller than 
the net stock of industrial capital (including agri- 
culture).** And there are still other important areas 
of Canadian wealth such as Canada’s external in- 
vestments, not to mention the significant savings 
represented by ownership of automobiles and other 
durables, non-industrial land and such intangible 
social investment as education. 


More detailed industry data for the ownership 
and control of Canadian industry appear in Table 
XV which covers most of the commodity-producing 
industries other than agriculture. In particular the 
figures show the marked variation in the degree of 
non-resident ownership and control in various types 
of manufacturing. A notable change occurred in 
1957 in the primary iron and steel category where 
non-resident ownership increased from 16 per cent 
to 24 per cent, and control from 7 per cent to 26 
per cent. Non-resident ownership of the transporta- 
tion equipment industry, on the other hand, fell 


13 Wm. C. Hood and Anthony Scott: Output, Labour 
and Capital in the Canadian Economy (A Study for the 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects). 
pp. 450-451. 


from 58 per cent to 47 per cent reflecting stock 
issues and other financing carried out by a foreign 
controlled concern in Canada. The sub-divisions 
smelting and refining of non-ferrous native ores 
and other mining, are affected by the reclassifica 
tion of a Crown corporation from the latter to the 
former classification. 


It should be noted that book value series ar 
based on corporate classifications, and that con 
sequently the entire investment in Canada of thr 
corporation and its subsidiaries is normally attri 
buted to its principal activity. In the case of som 
of the industrial sub-divisions shown this coul 
have significant effects. 


Miscellaneous Investments 


Statement 26 provides detailed estimates 0 
the components of the ‘‘Miscellaneous Investments’ 
category of foreign investment in Canada. Thes 
investments include Canadian securities, rea 
estate, mortgages, and other assets held or ad 
ministered for non-residents by trustees, agents, ¢ 
nominees, private investment companies, etc. Meas 
urement is necessarily not as precise as the direc 
ownership of Canadian concerns and securities b 
non-residents. 


The large total of foreign investment in Canad 
held by these intermediaries of one type or anoth« 
is a measure of the complex channels sometime 
followed by international investment. The large: 
part of the total of over one billion dollars i 
represented by investment in Canadian securitie: 
conservatively estimated at $613 million. Perhar 
two-thirds of this covers investment in Canadia 
stocks, some of public companies, some of privat 
and the balance investment in Canadian bonds. TI 
next largest component is investment in mortgags 
on Canadian real estate, totalling $285 millio! 
most of this investment is by United States fina 
cial institutions. Real estate and all other inves 
ments in Canada held through these channel! 
totalled $150 million. 


STATEMENT 26. Detail of Foreign Investment in ‘¢Miscellaneous Investments’’’ Category 
Year Ends, 1952 -58 


Year end Country of ownership 1958 
Type 

1952 | 1953 | 1954 [ass | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | United | veom | count 
millions of dollars } 
Canadian Securities 0... 225 | 243 | 302 | 313 | 413 | 479] 613”) 142 173 29t 

Mortgages on Canadian real estate lial 716 109 168 250 255 285 279 3 
Real estate in Canada ............:00 120 118 115 120 125 115 115 83 13 1 
Other investments ...............ssssesee 25 30 35 40 30 30 35 17 9 ' 
641 818 879 | 1,048 521 198 32! 


Totals as in Tables VIII and IX 447 467 561 


1 Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non-residents, private investment companies, etc. 
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Many other nuu-resident holdings of the types 
of assets shown in the statement are covered, al- 


though not similarly classified, in other categories 
| of non-resident-owned investments shown in Tables 


VIII and IX. Mortgage debt of Canadian companies 
which is held directly by non-resident investors 
appears, for example, among ‘‘other corporation 
assets’’ in Table VIII. Large amounts of real estate 
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are owned by Canadian companies classified by 
industrial function in Table IX, the companies 
formed specifically for the holding of real estate 
or mortgages being grouped with financial institu- 
tions. A part of the unclassified Canadian securi- 
ties component of Statement 26 also reflects in- 
vestment in private real estate holding companies, 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PRESENTATIONS 


The balance of payments has been defined by 
the International Monetary Fund’ as a system of 
accounts to record systematically (1) flows of real 
resources, including the services of the original 
factors of production, between the domestic econ- 
omy of a country and the rest of the world, (2) 
changes in the country’s foreign assets and liabili- 
ties that arise from economic transactions, and (3) 
transfer payments, which are the counterpart of real 
resources or financial items provided to, or received 
from, the rest of the world without any quid pro quo. 
Canadian balance of payments statistics conform 
in most respects to internationally accepted con- 
cepts. *5 


The balance of payments, as a system of ac- 
counts, lends itself to a variety of possible arrange- 
ments to serve various analytic ends. The basic 
presentation retained in Canadian publications 
emphasizes the aspects of international economic 
relations set out in the preceding paragraph. The 
current account deficit is a measure of the extent 
to which Canada draws on balance on the real 
resources of the rest of the world to provide for 
consumption and investment. The capital account 
shows the financing involved in this process, and 
indicates the changes in Canada’s external assets 
and liabilities arising from financial transactions 
as well. This presentation is particularly suited 
to Canada’s circumstances, and draws attention on 
the whole to rather longer term implications of 
Canada’s characteristic balance of payments. 


Other presentations may be more suitable under 
different circumstances. When transfer payments 
are of greater relative significance in the balance 
of payments than is currently the case in Canada, 
they are given greater prominence in the statistical 
presentation. Thus, for the wartime period when 
great transfer payments were made by Canada to 
finance external costs of the war efforts of allies, 
they were shown in a category separate from the 
current account. When short-run adjustments in 
a nation’s external accounts are reflected largely 
in variations in the level of official holdings of 
gold and foreign exchange, these are given special 
prominence. Thus, when Canada adhered to fixed 
exchange rates and adjustment of Canada’s external 
accounts was achieved largely by direct controls 


4 Balance of Payments Manual, final draft, Third 
Edition, February 1960. 

18 The flow of real resources and transfer payments 
are combined in the current account in Canadian data, 
but the major transfer payments may be readily segre- 
gated, comprising items A7, B7, B9 and B10 in their 
entirety, and the personal and institutional remittances 
included in items All and Bll as shown in Statement 11. 


and by changes in official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange, these changes were shown as the 
residual total of all Canada’s current and other 
capital transactions. 


This concept of international liquidity is also 
of great importance to countries whose currencies 
are widely held as international reserves, and 
varying combinations of short-term liabilities and 
assets are segregated from the rest of the balance 
of payments to leave a key figure which is some- 
times referred to as ‘‘the’’ balance of payments, 
Thus, attention in the United States tends to be 
focused on the substantial increases of foreign 
gold and liquid dollar assets through transactions 
with the United States, while in contrast in Canada 
it tends to be focused on the recurring large current 
account deficits and their effect on Canada’s for- 
eign indebtedness. This financing is largely in 
long-term forms, and although Canada’s current 
deficit (including transfer payments) is relatively 
many times that of the United States, the liquidity 
aspect is of much less significance at the present 
time than the size. These preoccupations emphasize 
the difference in the balance of payments ‘‘prob- 
lems’? and the character of any relevant policy 
decisions for the two countries. 


Yet another presentation of the balance of pay- 
ments is appropriate for analysis of exchange rate 
fluctuations. For this purpose it would be most use 
ful to rank all balance of payments transactions in 
order from those which are least, to those which 
are most, responsive to exchange rate considera- 
tions. A balance of payments statement presentec 
on this basis showing the changing primary forces 
of supply and demand acting on the exchange rate, 
and the reactions of other items serving in an equi- 
librating role, will go some way towards explaining 
fluctuations in the rate. But in practice this sub 
jective division can be extremely difficult. Two 
examples of the difficulties may suffice. Particulal 
categories of transactions may at one time tend tc 
play an equilibrating role in the exchange market, 
but at another an autonomous one, e.g., sales te) 
Canadian bonds have sometimes occurred becausé 
of exchange rate considerations, and at other times 
despite them. And an intimate knowledge of the 
basic data reveals that a given category may con 
tain at the same time a mixture of both autonomous 
and induced transactions, e.g. the flow of direc 
investment capital, often thought to be practicall; 
uninfluenced by short-run exchange rate changes 
may be speeded up through transfers in excess 0 
immediate requirements or deferred through tem 
porary local borrowing because of exchange rat! 
expectations. | 
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TABLE I. Current and Capital Account of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1958 and 1959 
All United United Other sterling Other OFEC All other 
Account countries States Kingdom area countries countries 
I 1958 ] 1959? 1958 | 1959P lh 1958 | 1959P 1958 | 1959P 1958 1959P 1958 | 1959P 
aa ‘ millions of dollars 
| Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) ......ccccecccsss 4, 887 ban 2 tis)s} 2,908 3, 193 766 781 299 289 522 449 392 441 
2 Mutual Aid to NATO countries............cc0.0. 142 63 aie 59 ao 6 50 we aS a0 ; 
3 148 160 148 — = = = = = ad a 
4 393 309 351 18 18 6 6 11 12 ON 6 
5 183 100 97 32 34 13 28 13 14 10 10 
3 422 206 232 84 719 24 26 46 49 41 36 
7 109 47 48 17 26 13 9 14 17 6 9 
\ 388 280| 307 43 42 8 8 29 19 15 12 
2 6, 859 4,010 4,376 960 980 363 366 635 560 469 514 
| |Current payments: 
| Merchandise imports (adjusted) ........cccccs. 5, 066 5,000 3,443 3,710 Sait 596 212 242 302 364 bye 621 
ig BEEAV el CXPCNCICUTES!. 0, ...ccctcordecesescetootettkesces 542 593 413 445 52 61 11 13 52 57 14 17 
) Woveres Gand dividends:..o\ sneer ccc 612 656 500 537 76 80 1 1 33 36 2 2 
5 rele ho and shipping, .:...5.ceces.ccceehcececs 460 512 294 324 70 82 3 3 719 88 14 15 
f Inheritances and emigrants’ funds... Riis 145 154 104 113 26 26 2 2 11 11 
| | Official contributions oocccccccccsssssssseeeeesce 53 71 = = = = 49 64 1 1 
) Mutual Aid to NATO countries 142 63 aie 5 50 ; 6 4 
| All other current payments a 690 706 432 462 95 88 16 Li 116 105 31 34 
Total current payments .....0.........cccccccseess 7, 710 8, 288 5, 186 5,591 856 933 294 342 594 662 638 697 
Balance on merchandise trade ........ccccccccscesece Sa 19 SCO) e— D950 cs 5i'7, +229 +185 + 87 + 47 +220 + 85) -180| -180 
Balance on other transactions, excluding B9| - 899 | - 978} - 641/- 698 =125 -138 af Gxt + 41 -178 -186 + 14 be Gh 
WMOttIcTallicontribUtiONs. .......s-sescssssescesecesosesseoseee = EOS | eT - - - - - 49 - 64 - 1 =o een oa pe 
| |Current account balance ..0..0......ccccccccsecsscceseeee ~1, 131 | -1,429) -1,176 | -1, 215 +104 + 47 + 69 + 24 + 41 -102 | -169|/ -183 
| Capital account: 
| Direct investment: 
| Direct investment in Canada ..........000.... + 420/+ 500] + 303/+ 388 + 87 + 61 + 4 = + 28 ASOSTIN =m! li 
| Direct investment abroad ...........cccsse eS ee SS, pe waa SSE Nees Se Chl a =) = 24) = ie 
|| Canadian securities: 
a Trade in outstanding bonds and deben- 
} INOS chert <a ee Sec Sa Oe etl +) 93) = S510 a 21 +. 3 + 4 - — + 17 +64; - 10} + 4 
Trade in outstanding common and prefer- 
{ CINGO SLC) ney ay ee, ee + 88 | + 109] + RON eT! xt Pad sp UI - - + 14 28 - _ 
| New issues ....., «| + 677 ]+ 704} + 600]+ 621 + 41 + 43 - - + 26 +40] + 10 - 
| REUROMO AR cray eee ee eee = 158)- 245) -— 132)/- 200) - 16] - 27 — = - 10 - 18 = = 
I Foreign securities: 
} Trade in outstanding issues +e eels! — 3. se 0 1 = 34 tee +S - - = = 2 = = 
| INeWEISSUeS:. 0s ee, ty WOE. 8 egeE oo i = 3!) = 13) e ns - = - - - = Sls 8 
ELIRCMONtS Mat ate ak ek, dsb tees Tad + T+" 10) + 4|+ 6 + 1 - = +2 - =| + 2 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
SS ea a - 34/- 1 3 = = —| -34| - 1 _ - - ~ 
Repayment of post-war loans ............. | + 34/4 34 = _ + 16 +16 = = + 18 + 18 = = 
Repayment of war loans o.......c ccc + 9630 = = rm + 30 ie = = 7 = a = 
Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars to 
| BERD iplivC and IMP! nen ccesena ck Hi 59 "| ca 59 - = = = = FS a oa 
| een Canadian dollar holdings of for- ea ole agit 7 ‘_ Ste rae B27 ay éaios| cero eke 
| Change in official holdings of gold, U.S. 
| dollars and sterling (increase, minus)..]- 109|+ 70] - 108|+ 67 = 1 +S = = = = sz = 
| Other capital movement .accceccccccccscsecsseee a0 123 ieee S164. 1471 4 310) = gol) =23 See a bee te eee 4g 
Net capital movement ............ccccccccccscssceseceeses +1,131 | +1,429| + 952) +1,192 +127 + 54 - 36 — 22 +104 +199 - 16 + 6 
Balance settled by exchange transfers.......... — —|+ 224/+ 23 -231 -101 - 33 =f -145 ~ 97} +185) +177 
—- Ghsaerlami inal +1,131 | +1,429| +1,176 | +1, 215 -104 - 47 - 69 - 24 | - 41 +102 +169 +183 
oat PSE fms —1-___1____ 


| rs 
'8: Other Sterling Area includes the countries of the Commonwealth, United Kingdom dependencies, and Ireland, Iraq, Iceland, Burma, Libya and Jordan, Other 
‘C Countries includes all the countries participating in the Organization for European Economic Co-operation which are not also members of the sterling bie 
jy, Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, France, West Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and a ye 
/All Other Countries group includes Latin America, non-sterling area countries in Asia, continental European countries not in OEEC, the IBRD, IFC and IM 
all other countries not specified above. p ; 5 

310 Mutual Aid is not included in figures for countries or areas, but is included in total receipts and total payments with all countries. panied hat 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada, Some capital transactions with other sterling area are included under the United Kingdom, 
with other overseas countries under the United States. ee 

Also includes balancing item representing unrecorded capital movements and errors and omissions. 
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TABLE II, Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-59 
A, BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 


| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 


No. Account 
millions of dollars 
A Current receipts: 
nt Merchandise exports (adjusted)............| 2,393] 2,723] 3,030) 2,989] 3,139) 3, 950} 4,339] 4,152] 3,929] 4,332] 4,837] 4,894] 4,887) 5,1 
2 Mutual Aid to NATO countries ............ - - - - 57 145 200 246 284 222 157 107 142 ( 
3 Gold production available for export .. 96 99 119 139 163 150 150 144 155 155 150 147 160 1 
4 Travel expenditures ..........ceesecerseseetee 221 251 279) 285 275 274 275 302 305 328 337 363 349 3 
5 Interest and dividends 710 64 710 83 91 115 145 165 147 160 142 154 168 1 
6 Freight and shipping.............cccosesseresses 311 322 336 303 284 351 383 318 313 398 457 445 401 4 
*{ Inheritances and immigrants’ funds .... 65 69 84 68 57 itt 85 91 89 86 99 124 97 1 
11 All other current receipts .........:cseeeeees 209 220 229 222 231 249 281 319 298 391 442 388 375 3 
12 Total current receipts... 3,365] 3,748] 4,147] 4,089] 4,297) 5,311) 5,858] 5,737) 5,520 6,072| 6,621) 6,622| 6,579] 6,8 
B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) 2,598] 2,696) 3,129] 4,097} 3,850] 4,210) 3,916] 4,543} 5,565) 5,488) 5, 066| 5,5 
4 Travel expenditures .........cessssscceereee 134 193 226 280 341 365 389 449 498 525 542 5 
5 Interest and dividends ...........:ccceeeseeee 325 390 475 450 413 404 423 483 523 589 612 6 
6 Freight and shipping..........cccecsseresesres 279 253 301 354 375, 374 356 415 502 515 460 5 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ...... 35 49 50 59 61 710 94 91 94 105 115 157 145 1 
9 Official contributions ............cceeeeeeeeees 97 38 23 6 5 9 16 25 11 24 30 40 53 
10 Mutual Aid to NATO countries ............ - - - - 57 145 200 246 284 222 157 107 142 
11 All other current payments 382 295 287 315 377 423 405 465 479 529 597 656 690 
12 Total current payments........... : 3,002] 3,699] 3,696] 3,912! 4,631] 5,828) 5,694| 6,180/ 5, 952| 6,770| 7,987| 8,077] 7,710) 8,2 
Balance on merchandise trade ............4 + 571/+ 188}+ 432|/+ 293)+ 10|- 147)/+ 489/- 58]|+ 13|- 211/- 728)/- 594|- 179|- @ 
Balance on other transactions, excluding 
15S ee separ B oc COSp etree cio nae ce OR Coe ee _ yt1j- 101/+ 42/- 110/- 339/- 361/- 309|- 360|- 434/- 463|- 608/- 821/- 899)- § 
Official Contributions). Miccccseonr---ceeeessvevaeree ees OF — ty o8\—vee ze 6 |- 5|- 9- 16/- 25|- 11]J- 24/- 30/- 40/- 53]- 
Cc Current account balance .............:cceeeee + 363/+ 49/+ 451/+ 177/- 334|/- 5127/+ 164/- 443|- 432|- 698 |-1, 366 -1, 455 |-1, 131 |-1, 4 
D Capital account: | 
Direct investment: ' 
1 Direct investment in Canada ............ +” 40k4 604s Sa LIS: 94|+ 222|+ 309/+ 346|+ 426|+ 392|+ 417]+ 583/+ 514)+ 420\+ © 
2 Direct investment abroad ...........00+ - 14)+ 6| + 15) + 13 |+ 36l- 20/- wWsi- 63\|— 8li- 74\|- 104\|- 68|- 48 \—ae 
Canadian securities: | 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and de- : i i 
= = - - - — |+ 
bs Micbuskasoet mpumrere se + (94h isle 34 gl+ 329|+ 38 166 52 66 65 |+ 5 
3b Trade in outstanding common and 
preference stocks ...... + 72 |+ Q1|+ 129|+ 138|+ 188|+ 137|+ 88 \+ 
4 ING WAS SUC Srer-ceese-seeearcces cavere-eeamcenceseaees + 2181+ 95/+ 150/+ 105|+ 210/+ 411/+ 316|+ 335|+ 331/+ 166|+ 667/+ 798/+ 677 |+ | 
& Retirements hse msetesscreaseeocretons omnes - 539/- 364|- 114/- 147/- 284|- 184/- 89|- 146|- 203|- 184|/- 141)- 133|- 158 = 
Foreign securities: | 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ............ £P 825) + Me Tit 22\4  TO|+ 15)+ 12\+ 22)+ Ti+) | 25+ 20+) (24/4 13 (Sa 
New issues = 4|- 3|= 3]= 4|- 2\- 31- 20|/- 23l-. 33/— 481= 18|- 24|— “IT iaae 
8 Retirements ce BIE T\+ 2|+ 2\+ 8 |+ 3 — |+ 1|+ Zt eAT — |+ 6 |+ 7 a 
Loans by Government of Canada: | 
9 Dra wile sics.cdiecoeevsccterasctie tect eee tees - 750|- 565|- 142/- 120/- 50 - - -_ ~ - - | 
10 Repayment of post-war loans............ —|+ 2\+ 16|+ 13 |+ 23|+ 34)+ 33+ 37|+ 42|+ 39+ 39 + | 
11 Repayment of war loans .......scseceeeee 24 94}+ 109/+ 64)+ 5i+ 51]+ 34/+ 23 50 30/+ 30|+ 30 
13 Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars 
to IBRD, IFC and IMF ou... eee = 8|- 74 - = ~ ~ - = ae 
14 | Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 2 wl 
AGTCLEN CRS) -cataccsnesueeeessseaeescmarncnieesee ees i W\—- 26|/— 21|/+ 40j+ 233\|— 192;- 66 + 
= 24 
16 Change in official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange (increase, minus) 267 - 492\- 128|- 722\|- 56)- 37 + | 
17 Other capital movements ......cceee a* 31 80 bl] 
‘ + 
E Net capital movement ..........::ccccceeeseeee +1, 
ie 
Notes: + GSU 345 4055 1347 77% 279 © 3TH 4 36I bE 1 41651 © | 260 


AB 11 Includes receipts of $24 million and payments of $127 million for war services in 1946. : 

D17__‘ Includes for years 1946 to 1950 transactions shown separately under items D 12 and 15 in ‘“The Canadian Balance of International Payments in the * 
War Years, 1946-1952’’. 

A—G For other notes applicable to this table see notes to Table 1. . . ; 


TABLE II. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
B. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


1946-59 — Continued 


Dy. 


Account 1951 1952 sea | 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 | 1959P 
| millions of dollars 
| Current receipts: 
| ie Merchandise exports (adjusted) ...... 948} 1,061) 1,508] 1,521] 2,046] 2,326 2,346] 2,458] 2,355] 2,598] 2,854 2,931} 2,908] 3,193 
2 Gold production available for export 96 99 119 139 163 150 150 144 155 155 150 147 160 148 
4 Travel expenditures ....... Seksenesests peeauos 216 241 267 267 260 258 257 282 283 303 309 325 309 351 
| 5 Interest and dividends .........ccseseeee 47 36 37 40 50 57 85 101 69 78 80 95 100 97 
6 Freight-and Shipping f.ccccsusssvesscessss 101 104 131 126 157 164 174 164 169 203 223 222 206 232 
| wi Inheritances and immigrants’ funds 19 18 18 18 31 32 38 41 42 45 45 47 47 48 
u All other current receipts ........... oF 140 153 167 158 170 191 224 253 233 318 354 303 280 307 
12 Total current receipts .................. 1,567} 1,712] 2,247] 2,269] 2,877] 3,178] 3,274 3,443 | 3,306] 3,700] 4,015] 4,070} 4,010 4,376 
Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ...... 1,378) 1,951] 1,797] 1,899] 2,093] 2,842] 2,817 3,046 | 2,800) 3,283] 4,021] 3,878] 3,443] 3,710 
4 Travel Expenditures .........scsescssesecere 130 152 113 165 193 246 294 307 320 363 391 403 413 445 
5 Interest and dividends .........ccesssoeee 250 274 267 325 411 382 344 334 345 388 427 480 500 537 
6 Freight and shipping .....c...sccseseesesse 169 221 213 193 240 276 302 296 261 287 351 351 294 324 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .. 31 37 37 44 47 55 77 74 75 82 94 124 104 113 
‘1 All other current payments .............. 216 211 213 244 293 328 289 290 312 332 370 413 432 462 
12 Total current payments ................ 2,174) 2,846| 2,640| 2,870} 3,277] 4,129] 4,123 4,347) 4,113) 4,735] 5,654] 5,649] 5,186] 5,591 
Balance on merchandise trade ............ - 430/- 890 289 S78\= 47 516} - 471)- 588|- 445/- 685|-1,167/- 947|/- 535/- 517 
Balance on other transactions ....... vos | — ITT|— 244 104 223|/— 353 435) - 378|- 316|- 362|- 350/- 472/- 632/- 641/- 698 
Current account balance ............s0s.000 - 607/-1, 134 393 601;/- 400 951| - 849/- 904/- 807 |-1, 035 |-1, 639 |-1, 579 |-1, 176 -1, 215 
Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada........ + isd) | + 08 61 84) + 200 270} + 319)/+ 346]+ 288/+ 306)/+ 406/+ 390|+ 303/+ 388 
2 Direct investment abroad .............. = TI+ 6 15 16;+ 41 4) - 42!/- 33/- 46/- 56/- 70j- 35]- 3/- 1 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and 
debentures ....... aaeeathrtewenss ceseterarers = MO; 85)i=— 87 |= 159'— B5i— Oi ols 21 
| + 241/- 3 5 25) + 362 20 
ie retcronce stacey’ common and + eos 5|+ a7/+ ols ols 5]+ vols 
4 ING MSL SSUCS | Ores-.ccesesscysnsecsecssesctsese ole tee Lote OD 150 105} + 210 404} + 315)+ 322|/+ 299/+ 127)+ 601/+ 722/+ 600/+ 621 
| BRCLALO MONS tassecescsnsactesesscesssccetenecess - 460/— 313 96 136)- 263 159| - 75/- 132/- 184)- 169/- 133/- 105/- 132/- 200 
| Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ........ + 21-2 9 19}+ 68 TS ete Se | 20s 614 S110) e280) eee = od 
1 EWA SSUOS) fesascscasvsscassavecschccscoonseens - 4/- 3 3 4\- 2 3 5-3 18S ees i—) Si Shs) Bs) See — es 
E Retirements ........cccsesees pecessneqersceeces + 6 |+ 3 1 1} + 7 2 = ||? 1}+ 1\+ 2 Sele 4\+ 4) + 6 
3 Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars 
} to IBRD, IFC and IMF vucsssssssesss, ae) 828 741) * = - - - = = = al fovly tt Ras gt nd Pe 
F ee clings Ue 14 8} + 89 O3)|iae Te Ute LS | 66)" S89 S10) ee 3)| te ad 
| 
P “ail ollses neces, aus + 251)+ 743 496 134/- 694 39; - 80/+ 42/— 121/+ 42)— 34)+ 104j— 108|/+ 67 
7 Other capital movements uses aif 2: 8|- 2 1 38} + 249 59| —- 458/—- 223)+  18]/+ 151)+ 107|+ 58)/+ 147|/+ 310 
/ Net capital movement ..........ccsssssescsesecene + 331/+ 505 385 70|+ 267 515) - 158)+ 244/+ 277/+ 425)/+ 836/+1,068/+ 952/ +1, 192 
‘i Balance settled by exchange transfers | + 276/+ 629 7178 671|+ 133 436| +1,007}+ 660/+ 530/+ 610/+ 783/+ 511/+ 224)/+ 23 
Be cot emrent accom + 607/+1, 134 393 601;+ 400 el + 849/+ 904/+ 807 deed Pa lee bi are 176} +1, 215 
el 
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TABLE II. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-59 — Continued 
C. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Account 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 |} 1957 | 1958 


millions of dollars 


Current receipts: 


Merchandise exports (adjusted) .......... 626 7149 703 701 469 636 727 656 660 172 818 134 766 78 
Travel expenditures) ..ccccere.et-ccecesvonsseee 3 7 9 11 7 8 10 1 13 13 14 18 18 1 
Interest and dividends ...........csseseeoee i 8 9 9 6 30 29 28 35 41 14 10 32 3 
Freight and shipping ...........ceeeseeeeeeee 107 114 105 89 61 91 105 19 73 97 98 95 84 7 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds .... 45 47 52 38 12 14 20 18 19 20 24 40 17 2 
All other current receipts 52 42 44 49 35 42 34 37 36 39 47 41 43 4 
Total current receipts .............0..00 840 967 922 897 590 821 925 830 836 982 |1,015 938 960 98 

Current payments: 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) .......... 138 182 287 300 399 417 350 463 391 406 493 520 537 59 
MYAVeCTLCXDENGCIVURES) ..cancsscaucaaveteccdasenees 3 9 12 17 19 20 PAE on Shy 40 46 47 52 ¢ 
Interest and dividends ..........eseeeseee 54 53 50 55 54 57 56 57 62 715 73 78 76 é 
Freight and shipping ....ctck.....-r-cecssees-s 32 32 34 32 36 43 42 42 39 49 59 69 70 € 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ...... 3 8 ue 10 10 10 12 12 13 16 14 20 26 2 
All other current payments ...............08 110 50 46 37 48 51 50 92 67 66 78 86 95 § 
12 Total current payments ..............00 340 334 436 451 566 598 537 697 607 652 163 820 856 93 
Balance on merchandise trade ................ +488 | +567 | +416 | +401 | + 70 | +219 | +377 | +193 +269 | +366 | +325 | +214 | +229) +1£ 
Balance on other transactions ............... + 49 + 66] + 70 + 45 - 46 oe | esl - 60| - 40] - 36] - 73 - 96 | -125] -12 

Cc Current account balance .............s:ccseeeeeee +500 +633 +486 +446 + 24 +223 +388 +133 
i if siad 


D, BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 


in 1 ie 4 Paani a 
A Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) .......... 269 366 293 300 201 265 293 251 206 254 256 
4 Travel expenditures ...... oes 1 1 il 2 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 
5 Interest and dividends 2 6 4 4 8 4 a 13 17 21 21 
6| Freight and shipping 34 39 34 30 18 23 20 18 18 27 29 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds .... _ 1 2 ul 1 3 3 4 4 4 5 
11 All other current receipts ..............00 3 3 4 3 3 3 5 7 7 8 9 
12 Total current receipts .............:::005 309 416 338 340 234 301 331 296 255 318 324 
B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) .......... 129 160 192 187 244 310 185 172 183 211 222 
4 Travel expenditures ............cccccssesscceecees 1 3 4 4 5 5 5 6 if 8 8 
5 Interest and dividends: ..........ccc.csccocsewse 1 1 1 1 - - - - _ i 1 
6 Rreightvand'shippinig: ct -cscacssee eee 6 5 fi 5 3 3 3 3 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ...... _ - 1 2 1 if 1 
9 Official contributions.................. Moneeerree iS) - - - - - 15 18 8 22 28 
11 All other current payments 3 5 4 6 4 4 6 10 9 12 13 
12 Total current payments ..................... 145 174 209 205 237 325 217 213 211 258 276 
Balance on merchandise trade ................ +140 | +206 | +101 +1134} $= 43) $= 45 +108: }]) ++ 79!) + +23 + 43 | + 34 
Balance on other transactions, excluding 
Qi scetenusnauncsstcndacatesuestecastarecuassatnoeeetee +29) |) #936)) Ste 28 sl te 220 ee 20) et ete eee ot et Oe OO ees Olal lanaa 
Official contributions). ..,.c.ccset.<-canents- - 5 - ~ - - - =15f = 18 | = 8) = so28 = 28 
C | Current account balance .......::..ccesseeeesee-- +164 | +242 | +129 Lies 23 | - 24] +114] + 83] +44] + 60] + a 
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| TABLE II. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-59 — Concluded 
E. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 
No. Account se 1947 | 1948 | 1949 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1959? 
millions of dollars 
Current account balance .............ccccccc. +664 | +875 +615 | +581) + 1] +199 | +502 | +216 | +273 | 4390 +300 | +122 | +173 | + 71 
___| Capital account: 
| Direct investment: 
11 Direct investment in Canada ............ he ene Ge IN Se aN) TS 0 et TOS ton tet omiete dh eleeo7 5 0 G8 e4eOguile 4. 66 les 91 | + 60 
2 Direct investment abroad 2 eee a Se Bel Seely Gell cS lls ep SS SRY eset Il 27 |= 11 | = 16 | = 52 
Canadian securities: 
i 
(3a Trade in outstanding bonds and deb- 
| CNUULC SWacracs etter etc eS + 20 - es +1) = Sit sel + 4 
| 3b Trade in outstanding common and |{~ #8 | ~ 11 | - 4] - 16 | - 35 | - 16 
{ preference stocks : =F Gal ete 7: + oleate os, eal Nast 0 ete oe || 
4 INIOWPISSUCS™ pie isch tthe uengennce ll a. - - _ - ae tata | et PE DONE Ss lee SG ase 5 veal as 
15 GtIneMmentS) Be ternt se. 4 Are. ke SU | SCO ae) aE I iS ee oe ey a) Sere a hes So) ers 16° |= 27 
| Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ............ oe BUN Poe is Seley Pe Gee eet = 27S oe SI Reese Sy er rte Ge eee oe es og 
(7 INewsisste) Pee oon serueetiene - - - = - - - - |- - 21 = = = = 
8 IVCUIRCINCNUS: Mritscccceactrtttuccosetr scan SF tS) Nf alae [ls ec gai Te ei ca heagl le ikaw hy lhe ea - _ +" ff - = = + tt|| 4a 6D 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
9 PTA WING Sic xaysteer ents saseseescceesc sees =423 | = 52°| =120 | = ‘50 - - - - - - - =eOA ||| aol 
0 Repayment of post-war loans - - - - + 14 + 14 + 14 * 15 te ro +7 15 - + 16 + 16 
|i Repayment of war loans ..............- PLOT YIGSS | Fay 2) 51) | 434949231) 450) ee 30m + 30 | eesON ees 30 = 
4 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
WOKEN HS), <r eeanee ty ac ARR RP Pesce ee 2 e201 ete 2 1 +ING) | 126M —H 2217 ee Gul danas OO ee Om |= Ta 
6 Change in official holding of sterling 
| (increase, minus) +) 165 e— 1 ee a OF Ge 26 mei ata gem gig ae) el Det et es reer en Merny) ecg mes 
7 Other capital movements a SS) ose GT | ae BY | i ey ine Gee Gpr  ce kif  oehy Ge a|  oG) eeR) tl) egy fs 
Net capital movement 491 | -357 | + 7 | - 87 | + 13 | - 23 | - 16 | +129 | + 94 | +177 | +261 | +228 | + 91 | + 32 
( | Balance settled by exchange transfers: ‘ 
Official settlements oooccccccccececeses «| +190) | —505 | -597 | —466 | + 4 | —165 
| Private settlements ......ccccccssssssssecececeee = 23 = 499 )RS925 | haa Ph atis | Set \-a86 TIES 4-38 long S87. dO be ie S0R 2284 Sis 103 
| | Total financing of current account bal- 
| BCeMCILeMLO) Mec. e et ae ee. -664 | 875 | -615 | -581 | - 1 | -199 | -502 | -216 | -273 | -390 | -300 | -122 | -173 | - 71 
ic oz L [ L 
| TABLE III. Current Account Between Canada and All Countries, 1926-59 
| Net balance Wartime Net balance on current 
\ Year : ae ae including Mutual Grants and account indicating net 
| P Pay Aid exports Mutual Aid movement of capital 
millions of dollars 
1, 665 1, 538 + 1277) - elo 
1, 633 1, 643 = tO - - 10 
1, 788 1, 820 —enSZ - = §32 
1, 646 1,957 = ayll - =) F311 
1, 297 1, 634 - 337 - - 337 
972 1, 146 - 174 - = 174 
808 904 - 96 - - 6 
829 831 - 2 _ - 2 
1,020 952 Gis} - + 68 
1, 145 1, 020 + 1125 - +9125 
1, 430 1, 186 + 244 - + 244 
1,593 1,413 + 186 - + 180 
1,361 1, 261 + 100 - + 100 
1, 457 1,331 + 126 = + 126 
1, 776 L627, + 149 - + 149 
2,458 1, 967 + 491 - + 491 
3,316 PROMS) +1, 101 -1,002 + 99 
4, 064 2, 858 +1, 206 - 518 + 688 
4,557 3, 539 +1, 018 - 960 SOS: 
4, 456 2,910 +1, 546 - 858 + 688 
3, 365 2,905 + 460 - 97 + 363 
3, 748 3, 699 + 49 - + 49 
4,147 3, 696 + 451 - + 451 
4, 089 3,912 + OL - + TT 
4,297 4,574 - 277 - 57 esos 
5,311 5, 683 = 372 - 145 = ESL 
5, 858 5, 494 + 364 = 200 + 164 
5, 737 5, 934 = BON = “246 - 443 
5, 520 5, 668 - 148 - 284 - 432 
6, 072 6, 548 - 476 - 222 - 698 
6,62 7, 830 -1, 209 = 157 -1, 366 
6,622 7,970 -1, 348 - 107 -1, 455 
6, 579 7, 568 = 989 - 142 =], 131 
6, 859 8, 225 -1, 366 - 63 ~1, 429 
stl La L 


; Including Mutual Aid exports. 
Excluding Mutual Aid offsets. 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957-59 
A. BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 


Account 
No. I I II eae IV 
millions of dollars 
A Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) «..-.-.---| 1,099} 1,213 | 1,303 | 1,279] 1,084] 1,277 | 1,219 | 1,307 | 1,061 | 1,356 | 1,286 | 1,4& 
3 Gold production available for export........ 39 31 27 50 44 39 39 38 38 40 33 a 
4 Travel expenditures.... 31 76 197 59 32 76 186 55 33 85 214 é 
5 Interest and dividends 25 40 32 57 31 38 29 70 30 43 40 | 
6 Freight and shipping ............:sesseeseeeseeeee 108 117 117 103 98 102 98 103 92 Vie 105 a0] 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds.......... 25 42 34 23 18 27 26 26 18 34 33 9 
nip All other current receipts 0... 110 104 89 85 96 91 87 101 93 95 104 ¢ 
i 
12 Total current receipts ..............:0ce 1,437 | 1,623 | 1,799] 1,656] 1,403 | 1,650 | 1,684) 1,700 | 1,365 | 1,765 | 1,815 | 1, 8 
B Current payments: | 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ............... 1,328 | 1,518 | 1,350 | 1,292] 1,154 | 1,361 | 1,202 | 1,349 | 1,215 | 1,540 | 1,367 1,4) 
4 Travel Expenditures ...---.2v.g...0scensrsssecessere- 100 142 178 105 100 _140 191 111 118 141 214 lt 
5 Interest and dividends...............-.c.ss..0-..e00 125 148 138 178 126 136 151 199 141 151 150 2) 
6 Freight and shipping .. Dens deseo accent 113 147 135 120 95 114 127 124 95 130 145 1é 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds............ |, 33 37 43 44 29 36 39 41 31 39 42 ‘ 
9 Official Contributions «1... 6 9 7 18 12 18 12 11 9 21 22 i 
il All other current payments .........-...:cesee 169 167 160 160 179 176 169 166 171 176 180 1) 
12) Total current payments .............0:ce ee 1,874 | 2,168 | 2,011 | 1,917] 1,695 | 1,981 | 1,891 | 2,001 | 1,780 | 2,198 | 2,120 | 2, Mi 
Balance on merchandise trade ...........:seeee = 2299|- 305/- 47|/- 13})= 70|- 84\|+ 17 |- 42 |= 154 ]- 184 |- 81 | 0m 
Balance on other transactions, excluding B9 | - 202/- 231|- 158/- 230]/- 210 |- 229 |- 212 |- 248 |- 252 |- 228 |- 202 |- 2! 
Official COntHDUtIONS i ttec-ecsscisre ceases tocreveesscns - 6) - 9}- Ly Bea RES en FES 370 RS te) ES 5} Pw ll Sigs Wh U8 bi eee YU 3 
Cc Current account balance ......... ele heey - 437/- 545 |/- 212 |- 261]}- 292 |/- 331 |- 207 /- 301 |- 415 |- 433 |- 305 |- 2 
| 
D Capital account: : / 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada. ................ + 98|+ 155|/+ 1339 |+ 128|+ 93/+ 94 /|+ 1031+ 130 |+ 85+ 162 |+ 72 |-aey 
2 Direct investment abroad ..........-.e ee - 1A8)/- Zr 21i\- S = 20 = zane 6 l= AL] (249= 12%'— (228i 
Canadian securities: | 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and deben- ; / 
GUPOS scree cuvcatecesstttesosees everest swedte arene - 10/- 4\- 15 }- 16 | - 2 = Le e— T+ 21.) +> 633) 1) T5e += "Somiiae 
3b Trade in outstanding common and pref- { 
erence stocks ......... + 40 |\+ 48 |\+ 43 [+ 6 + Sey. Dio + soe tae ase te COO LoS 25 | + 
4 ING Wit SSUES ites teseeceecee che ceses cieticccassssactecntios + 274|+ 295|/+ 144/+ 85]+ 179 |}+ 295 |+ 102 ]/+ 101 |+ 186 /+ 111 ]/+ 210 |+ 1 
5 Retirements -.cit..ccceccecacotseescnescssecsrnree se = 42/- 21- 36/- 30 )— 30)— S50 /— 27-)=- 51 j= 41 |-= 78 |= SDR 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues .............. [=< douite Sseife: G8 9 Get t wt” Eee ke eal - 12]- - 
INGwW ASStles terdccceescerseoceerctsnarsesetionees - 5|- 4|- 8 |- TI|- 4}- - 2\- 4|- 3 \- 2\- 1a 
8 Retirement S <.:isccccsccsvescevsewcccscewecstesvacsnensne + 1 alee ARS PAN as 2\+ ie eee: 2 |+ Sil PAN a> 2 \+ 
- Loans by Government of Canada: 
9 DPQ WAT CS cccceasecase one crec sr acasrdeasererang Bees - - - — |- 16/- 8 — |/-° 10]- 1 - - 
10 Repayment of post-war loans - 11 — |+ 9 - 9 — |+ 25 — |+ 9 — |+ 
11 Repayment of war loans .........::sseeeeees + T\+ 8 | + Tel 8] + yf 8 | + Calls 8 - - - } 
13 Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars to 4 
TBRD, IPO andl IMR wee ieeciedeuinecttes eee - a ~ = - = - - - - - |- 
14 || Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
) FOFOIGNOES) ceertertarsesrs cae crers eco eet ae =i Soha nT, TCH  TStaF U6 aI ee oO rt 9|—- I12/;+ 46)+ 220re 
16 | Change in official holdings of gold and | 
foreign exchange (increase, minus)...... % AS |= Toone ose te Gly ae SO = Salt So i= 500i aon eo 3) | Saal 
17 Other capital movements ............:esseeeeeeees f+ 124 \+ 114 (- ‘109 £ S14 131] + 19 f= 187 [te 109y PH 118} 2029+ See | 
q a . | 
E iNet capital movement .............:ccccceceeeeseeee | + 437) + jap + 212|/+ 261) + 292|)+ 331 |+ 207 | + 301 ]+ 415|+ 433/+ 305 | ee 


Notes: Quarterly totals in the account with all countries will not add to annual totals in Table I and Table IIA since Mutual Aid to NATO countries is | 


distributed by quarters. 
For other notes applicable to this table see notes to Table I. 


+ 
| 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957-59 — Continued 
B. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


1959” 
Account 
fee I Il Ul IV 
- millions of dollars 
Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) .............. 654 725 794 758 650 719 157 782 652 853 806 882 
3 Gold production available for export......., 39 31 Pt 50 44 39 39 38 38 40 33 37 
4 mr aAVeITeXPENAILUTES 65, ....ccrcostestereessnossslvvets 27 64 184 50 28 62 171 48 28 70 198 55 
5 Interest and dividends .............cccccccssssseeeeee 19 19 25 32 22 22 21 35 21 25 a1 30 
3 Bielentiand SHIPPING, s...cccocseasiesscosenectoocts 53 59 61 49 49 51 55 51 48 61 59 64 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds .......... 9 13 14 11 10 12 14 11 9 13 15 ‘iT 
{ All other current receipts wo. seeeees 89 84 69 61 73 67 63 77 73 74 85 75 
2 Total current receipts .................cccc0e 890 995 | 1,174] 1,011 876 972 | 1,120) 1,042 869; 1,136; 1,217] 1,154 
Current payments: 
l Merchandise imports (adjusted) 0... 1,000 1, 084 919 875 831 927 799 886 867 1, 038 884 921 
} PEFAVEVEXPENAICUTES | <....c2.c.asesosscteconssocseencreee 719 112 134 78 80 113 136 84 93 112 154 86 
) Tnterest and! dividends ...............ccsessssoseses 92 129 109 150 92 115 122 171 106 126 120 185 
j BpeISNE ANASHIPPINE: Le....4.000ssscesecsoecnseevooess 73 102 95 81 57 73 86 78 57 84 95 88 
if Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ............ 28 29 34 33 23 24 28 29 25 27 30 31 
! | All other current payments 0.0... 102 104 104 103 107 109 109 107 113 114 117 118 
Total current payments ...............cc0000 1,374| 1,560! 1,395) 1,320] 1,190] 1,361] 1,280 1,355 | 1,261) 1,501] 1,400] 1,429 
Current account balance .............ccccccccsessses ~ 484) - 565|- 221/- 309|/- 314|- 389/- 160] - 313|- 392/- 365] - 183/|- 275 
(Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
Direct investment in Canada.......0.......... lor ORS LOT ey 100) G5 75 NS SG tele 102: +e TO ee 5 I eee SON 17 
} Direct investment abroad... = Sii—— Lis — 9|- T|- 2 eet 85) — 2 = 4|+ 2 1 
Canadian securities: 
la Trade in outstanding bonds and de- 
} DETUUNE Sion cercsety cr cnsiats sense Perocssoansess ie tcs LO) met A et a 6|- 5 — Siete LON ene fe lt emt |= 4 
b Trade in outstanding common and 
| pkerenence StOCKSi e... 4b ee + 5} - 10] + 7\| + 3] + BG) PENS cin eran temas veceame (2ST cert 3 
DPW BLS S OSE ae cess hens Prorsciesetcsseotiecenotneee + 247) + 275) + 126/+ 74/+ 164/+ 258/+ 92|+ 86]+ 165/+ 94] + 197]+ 165 
PROLIF DIODES ety e iiss cscyesevsiuehcacoataYeceseneiove Satie welt) ARS2 ie 2b Ne— | C28 TAO B25) 39 = 32 PM GG ie merase ie 1 577 
Foreign securities: 
Trade in outstanding issues |... = Be) > ER Ulster 7| + 3] - 1} + 4| + on = A 33} I 9 
EW BiG SUC SW a caasyastas St censors recccianreesc! ee eta Peeve bei bs al! Lele | Bpe 2] ---—rlen OE 
BSE INCTRONES oe Bee s6 cs, cvssecBioscésvievdsua ters be ae) Pies © Buhes SUI FS 1| + Se ONS elite Meee es caer RS ll 
| Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars to 
MBRD, TRC and IMP... cscsccessocprennsssnveenoee - - - - = = = = = - me) P28 
ee Pe Pale th eh sl: emia opie eee 
toe ee + Bae a + 12;- 17;/+ 49}/+ 60;/- 39/- 52/+ 33/- 50/+ 49)/- 44] - ao) + 7 166 
Other capital movements oo... ceccesesssesseseose + OTE te O02 = 140 Us 14354 28 = A33iee 109 + 98 211 | + 26 i 0) 25 
- |Net Capital movemenNt..............cccccsssssesseescseeee + 378) + 409; + 105/+ 176) + 302|+ 292) + 140) + 218|+ 390; + 379| + 264/+ 159 
| Balance settled by exchange transfers ........ + 106) + 156)+ 116) + 133)+ 12)+ 97;+ 20)+ 95)/+ 2)/- 14)/- 81) + 116 
f 
| nr anaemia + 484) + 565 | + al + 309) + 314] + 389 a 160} + 313|+ 392] + 365 | + 183) + 275 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957-59 — Continued 
C. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Account 
| I | Il IV 
Current receipts: 
ut Merchandise exports (adjusted) ..........0.. 160 178 207 189 153 206 193 214 163 202 189 2! 
4 Travel OX Pend WUTOS a 5.. ec esw chats von esacaasectt 2 6 ef 3 2 7 7 2 2 7 rj 
5 Interest and dividends ...........:csscsseeeeeees 3 3 2 2 2 3 1 26 1 4 3 t 
6 Freight and Shipping .........cccssceceesseeseeeee 21 27 24 23 21 22 19 22 19 22 19 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ........ 8 15 11 6 4 5 4 4 4 7 7 
11 Allother current TECEMUS! ...7.-2.n:..0c.cessnane 11 10 10 10 5k 11 10 vl 10 11 10 | 
12 Total current receipts .................c000 205 239 261 233 193 254 234 279 199 253 235 a1 
B Current payments: | 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) .............. 114 144 132 130 113 162 122 140 110 L772 156 7 
4 | Travel expenditures ..........cscssesseeseseesees 6 12 18 11 7 9 26 10 9 10 25 | 
5 Interest and dividends ...........csseseseeeees 25 12 22 19 25 12 20 19 27 14 21 | 
6 Freight and ishipping ccsc..0<<:.ccscedsecoscarosess 16 18 17 18 17 18 17 18 17 21 22 } 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......... 2 5 6 7 3 7 8 8 3 8 8 , 
11 All other current payments ..........ceeeseeeee 23 ys | 21 21 27 26 21 21 21 22 23 | 
12 Total current payments ..............0:0:08 186 212 216 206 192 234 214 216 187 247 255 2 
Cc Current account balance... + 19 a9 740 + 45 +724 +l + 20 + 20 + 63 + 12 + 6 - 20 + 
D Capital account: | 
Direct investment: | 
1 Direct investment in Canada............0. +28 + 23 so alls +ELD + 19 + 13 + 34 + 21 + 10 tous + 15 a 
2 Direct investment abroad .............cceeeee #9 4) ra es +7 yl el = 3 = 2 il tl = 16 = 3 =520 oa | 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and deben- | 
GUNG Steere rtrccretererevesacsevcsneeereserseanccaeccsexe ay jan! ae a = 5) +9. = ee = + 4 = Toc + 4 =i 
3b Trade in outstanding common and pre- 
FEBENIC CAS LOCKS trrrsceccvestersecarvanuscrsmershene + 27 + 42 + 17 ao! aad +3 +43 4.72 = & = 38 nee + | 
4 Ne@weiSSUCS eiscaercseteeccuaursccemperesunascecsts + 23 #213) + 14 et!) + 11 + 18 + 4 + 8 + 15 + 9 ey + ) 
5 IRCLITEMONUS csscqnessosccsssssnnsevenctsteces-sanece a - 14 = 2 = it 14: =e a = Ab at a MG) ee = i | 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ................ +251 - il +e} + af ial - - teed + a +uPh od + | 
Li Ne@w ISSUCS y).4.0ccetczavccesctsapvarvensvedeetoaseatss, _ _ - - - _ - - - - - 
8 FROCITCIDCNES cencascsntccorscsnccervdsoteestsscncereeeets - - - oe — - = - - - 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
10 Repayment of post-war loans .............. - _ - - - - - + 16 = = = | 
11 Repayment of war loans ...........scssseeeeee a aK! +S ae itl tons wa el! ald = ul + 78, | 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
POT ELEM ERS iicrescasoeee cxsec cos cueastoncs deapietoeeteees - 16 - 16 + 4 + 10 =I3 oe +7 3 Jo: ba 
16 Change in official holdings of sterling 
(increase, MiINUS)) cAcccses-cstsccecssssoestoeees Ce we — +S ES uaa U - - ed - 
17 Other capital Movements .........cscssseeeees = 3 an ay ales + 16 - 20 mo — hl = 10 = 
E Net capital movement .............0.::cccsccessesseees + 36 + 70 + 74 + 64 - 2 + 26 + 51 + 52 - 
G Balance settled by exchange transfers ...... - 55 - 97 -119 - 91 cS x - 46 - 7 -115 + 
Total financing of current account balance 
(HEGMMC) | Soe-2ie cvestcsvosstosecesevencstetisvsrsacedseaschenc = 19 | = Ht! = = 120 => il - 20 - 20 - 63 = 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957-59 — Concluded 
D. BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


| Account 5 
t I II III IV II I | I Il IV 
millions of dollars 
ieect of the Sterling Area: 
| 1 MeErChandise CXDOLtS <.:ccccosssesssocesesesoseseveness 55 63 56 72 78 83 62 716 66 15 70 78 
| Other Current TECELPUS. ....ccccscocsscesscsroscecrsrees 10 18 13 28 13 16 15 20 15 17 27 18 
12 MOtalscurrent TECEIPES, céscccscescosscesetecsonese 65 81 69 100 91 99 7 96 81 92 97 96 
1 Merchandise imports, .c.c-.coccvsoscsssesacevssese vere 40 70 67 62 36 64 53 59 37 714 67 64 
| OCHEP CUITENG PAY MENUS ...c:cevacsecesaccecscecvscees 15) 19 14 24 18 25 19 20 17 29 28 26 
P Total current PAyYMENts .......sessreresesesees 55 89 81 86 54 89 2 ue) 54 103 95 90 
Current account balance ............ccccsseseeesees + 10 - 8 - 12 + 14 + 37 + 10 + 5 +17 + 27 = ais 2 + 6 
Non-sterling area overseas countries: 
1 Merchandise CXpPOrts ....c..ccscecssssssososecosesene 230 247 246 260 203 269 207 235 180 226 221 263 
| OUHer CUITENE TECEIPES: ..cccs.ceccscesecoosecsovecocees 47 61 49 52 40 56 46 48 36 58 45 45 
2 Movalicurrent receipts: <c.ccvesscssscseeesesesecoss 277 308 295 312 243 325 253 283 216 284 266 308 
1 Merchandise imports ......cccssssssssesesesessseceee 174 220 232 225 174 208 228 264 201 256 260 268 
| Other current payMeNnts .......ccsesseee Conon s 85 87 87 80 85 89 97 87 77 91 110 96 
2 Total current payMents ........ccccessseseresese 259 307 319 305 259 297 325 351 278 347 370 364 
: Current account balance ...........ccsesceseseee + 18 aril — 24 ay YW - 16 + 28 a - 68 - 62 - 63 -104 - 56 
Current account balance with above areas + 28 = - 36 + 21 + 21 + 38 - 67 - 51 - 35 Sete -102 - 50 
Capital account: 
| Direct investment: 
iL Direct investment in Canada os. ae lal + 28 2 Ju +59 ~ Y +. 16 = BF at + 5 +) 8 faa x hil 
2 Direct investment abroad ....ssesecscssesesere = ill = 3 - 13 ar ee} = 13 ==" 59) — 8 = 10) = 8 a5 = 6 => iI 
| | Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and de- 
DOMLUECS .c.tscscsvreresestessrsvseessacsrtesettscinstsc as ~~ 6 ae) +0 7 aye! = 6 + 2 +e + 16 +15 + 19 + 18 
3b Trade in outstanding common and pref- 
CREM. COLSLOCK Sune stsecereceem etn: + 8 + 16 + 19 Sue - + 3 +5 + 6 0 & +9 eG Fano 
f ING WAS SUC toes caenstovsvetecasecetsavostssieessctiuroosrs + 4 ey + 4 7 + 4 + 19 +56 cee 2G + 8 ae + 20 
5 Be PROMO GS na cxisysensrseostnseoxssresvtestbccs SM = ah = See a So een tg mene as) MEAG = Pap 
Foreign securities: 
; Trade in outstanding iSSues voeccceccesese = + 1 + 1 - — - sei ee ae = = = 
[ INC WEISSUCSiloscssvoscreressessepertreressroncseotereteet =) Al - 1 - 5 - 2 _ = - 1 — 2 - 2 <a - =?) 
; RREtICeM CNbSicae eee eee ee = al = He i ~_ - wil mil fe al = ime MB ee 
| Loans by Government of Canada: 
! PDLAWING S iecerstsceccerorsteet recsssseesveorecosnvestenrs - - - - = 16 = 8 = a Ol) oe ss = = 
, Repayment of post-war loans... - + 11 - + 9 = ue) = + 9 a ia > ie 
inc alin ee las weg ee a caer a ead ce aes ee ay ena ac 
| Other capital MoVeMENtS w...sesecssesnsesessreeeee A ARDS 9 ABST) EADIE | PORE OUR Sa eT om Si SOND | Nl en IR les cy xP il 
| (Net Capital MOVEMENE ........sssecscsssesessseeeessees #523 | Ss 566900 4°93 )\8 + 20) 8) Gers eeIG) || pestle 381) an ere 
Balance settled by exchange transfers....... ea - 51 - 59 + 3 — 42 - 13 - 51 + 51 + 20 =f + 36 + 71 - 21 
ig ace. atid wai se pauculeninlee tn lcacabenepre © 
; L 
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TABLE V. The Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends, 1926-59' 


Item ea El 1933 | 1939 | 1945 | 1949] 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 195¢ 


billions of dollars 


Canadian liabilities: 
Direct investments VIII, X ........:cccsesseeseeeeeeee 15:80] 24 esd | BLAS ee Dares 4.5 Baie 6.0 6.8 Tet 8.9} 10.1] 10.9) Th 
Government and municipal bonds IX me 1.4 LF le ( 1.7 107% 1.8 Zed 2.0 2.1 20% 1.9 ek 23 2.6 3, 
Other portfolio investments VIII .............06 Pe Macaca || osO 2.6 2.4] 2.3 209 207 2.9 3.1 3.1 BeU) 3.9 4.1 4, 
Income accumulating investment funds ...... - - — - — - - =e - 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3 0. 
Miscellaneous investments VIII ............0000+ 0.3 0.3 O23 0.3 O73 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.8 0.9 1.0 4, 
Foreign long-term investments in Canada 
Ag 1116.) », iors ne sree oa errr rppee Serpe 6.0| 7.6] 7.4] 6.9| 711] 8.0 9.5 | 10.4] 11.5 | 12.5 | 13.5 | 15.6] 17.5 | 19.0] 20 
Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets 
UDI ORG ear sceescesvescesceudeeseasterrcoeaneeroanpeoweacsernove 510 Me OVZninOs2) | Os 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.9 1. 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents.. Sie Ae as 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.5 0. 
Canadian short-term assets of IBRD and IMF - - _ - — 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.2 6.2 0.2 0.2 0, 
Grossiliabilities? cscc.cvsrcierccesceencsreweneserrer-nces 6.4| 8.0| 7.7 | 7.4] 7.6] 89] 10.6] 11.4] 12.6] 13.7 | 14.8 | 17.0] 18.9] 20.6 | 22) 
United States? .... 3.5) 4.9] 4.7] 4.5 | 5.4) 6.4 7.9 8.5 950 elOnd) |) tied eeeano 14.2 | 15.5 | ae 
UnitediKaing dom \.cctitcercs:-<sene-ns FTN BOO) |e aaSuleeesOnle ls: limes s 1.9 2.0 One 23 25) 2.8 Sik Sho 3 
Other countries, IBRD and IMF? O21 iG. eek 0.3 0.4 0.7 0.8 0.9 1.0 1.0 in2 1.5 ey! 1.9 2 
Short-term commercial payables? ............06 ae a ae ee 0.4 0.4 0.7 0.5 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.7 1.0 pe? 1 
Gross liabilities: ..hccccccsscce-ocuatencopsrcncceorveess 6.42| 8.07] 7.77| 7.47| 8.0] 9.3] 11-3] 11.9] 12.9] 14.1 | 15.3 | 17.7 | 19.9] 21.8] 24 
Canadian assets: 
Direct investments: VIL vitectrcc.c+to-cpcescuetesasene O04 | On4 | OF4s8 On TH eL0. 7, || Ono dae 13 LS 1e6 ey 1.9 Jat 202 2 
Portfolio investments VII ........cseeseeeeseeeeeees 06551 00.28 1059.) 0.7) 0.6/5 056 0.6 0.8*| 0.9 0.9 1.0 1.0 pal ta! 1 
Government of Canada loans and advances VI - - - = 0.7 2.0 1.9 1.9 1.8 Lo 1.6 1.6 165 LAS 1 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
TBRD IE Clan siMl <ccoceccrerceenccccosncoverepseeenee - - — ~ - 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0 
Canadian long-term investments abroad... 0.9| 1.3] 1.3] 1.4] 2.0] 4.0 4.1 4.4 4.5 4.6 4.7 4.8 5.0 5.1 5 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and | 
foreign Exchange VI ...........csccsssrrerseccesesse are te ae: 0.5 iY f Caz LG 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.9 1 
Bank balances and other short-term funds 
BADE OAie esas ccccestedbaecacasecetsnceranoycesstnneneertavessues < 2 * - Oe | Oe 0.1 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.6 0.9 1.0 1 
Gross assets? 1.3] 1.5] 1.4] 1.9] 3.8] 5.2 6.0 6.4 6.6 6.9 7.0 7.3 1.7 7.9 8 
Government of Canada holdings of gold | 
and foreign EXCHANGE .......seesseeerseneee - - — OSS lat ae Mere 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.9 1 
United States?5 ......... cm On | Os9: | "OS85)| TOSORI 0.99) Perot 1.4 1.7 2.0 We 222 2.6 3.0 31 aj 
UnivedeKine d OMs wie ssaaeascsotceseccsscance 0.1 OF - 0.1 0.7 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.5 foo 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1 
Other countries, IBRD, IFC and IMF’.. 0.5] 055.) “056 || 0.45) 0.5) (Sal3 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 a5 1.6 1 
Short-term commercial receivables? ............ ae ae on 54 0.1) |S 052, 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.5 (t 
Gross ASSets. ccs rie eosaceteasasseecetseceencttee 1.37| 1.57] 1.47] 1.97] 4.0 | 5.5 6.3 6.7 6.9 76¥4 7.4 qo 8.1 8.4] & 
Canadian net international indebtedness: | 
Net Habilitles geese cst encserccssctscreete feeece=t 5.17) 6.57] 6.37] 5.57] 4.0] 3.8 5.0 5.1 6.0 6.8 7.9 | 10.0 | 11.8] 13.4] 1 
Government of Canada holdings of gold | 
and foreign exchange ........cccscccseeeereee =_ - = | =065 1.7 1527) = 128. = 189 = 18° — 1.9] 2 105) =) 19791 8" Oamae 
United States? 5 258 | 401) 359) 3-6 | 4.6) co 6.5 6.8 Wixo 8.2 8.8 | 10.0 | 11.2] 12.4 |i 
United Kingdom? Palaill Bansal) Bary ||| Plas Te) ee 0.4 0.5 0.7 0.9 ial 1.4 Te 1.9 it 
Other countries, IBRD, IFC and IMF?.. | -0.3 | -0.3 |-0.4 |-0.1 | -0.1 | -0.6 |- 0.5 |- 0.5 |- 0.4 |- 0.4 |- 0.2 — 0.1 0.3 f) 
Short-term commercial indebtedness’ ae a on 50 Oesitt O02 | 0.5 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.6 0.7 i 
4 Lille feo 


1 For missing years after 1945 see Tables II and III in ‘‘Canada’s Short-Term External Assets and Liabilities 1945-1957’’ (DBS catalogue No. 67-506 
2? Excludes short-term commercial indebtedness. : 
3 Country distribution not available. 

4 Net external assets of the Chartered Banks of Canada amounted to $370 million in 1926, $180 million in 1930, and $91 million in 1933. 

5 Excludes Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 


Note: As figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. Roman numerals indicate tables in which further a 
appears. 


General note applicable to all statistics of foreign investments in Canada 


Common and preference stocks are included at book (equity) values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing companies, bonds and debentures! 
valued at par, liabilities in foreign currencies being converted into Canadian dollars at the original par of exchange. 
Investments in Canadian companies have been classified according to principal activities in Canada. | 
s _Investments in Canada shown as owned by residents of the United States and the United Kingdom include some investments held for residents of “ 
countries. 
For more detailed explanations see ‘‘Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926-1954’’. 


TABLE VI. Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars,* 1950-59 


At end of 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 i 1956 1957 1958 195° 
zit atl 


millions of U.S. dollars 


1,192.2 1,653.4 £, 187.2 1, 845.3 1, 827.2 1,871.5 1,871.4 1,923.6 1, 867.7 1, 883 
1,255.4 1,683.0 1,827.17 1,750.1 1,863.3 1,930.4 1,899.5 1, 941.8 1,921.4 1,93? 
September an rst tes ccianes anes 1, 789.6 1,610.1 1,855.6 1,787.3 1,898.6 1, 936.7 1,903.5 1,889.9 1, 888. 2 1,93. 
PVE CEMBEI ey atere cies are meee 1,741.5 1,778.6 | 1, 860.2 1,818.5 1,942.6 1,900.8 1,936.2 1,828.3 i 1,939.1 


1 Gold, United States dollars and short-term securities of the United States Government held by the Exchange Fund Account and other Government acco 
and net holdings of the Bank of Canada. 
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Portfolio investments 


TABLE VIi. Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad,! Selected Year Ends, 1926-58 


i Direct investment in branches 
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subsidiaries and controlled companies in foreign securities Total 
on an ungcter [ot Gonads’ | Tota 
Location and year i - ada ota 
Railways | Industrial Mining Other Total Total investments| credits 
and and and COnees a2 direct Stocks | Bonds | portfolio abroad 
utilities | commercial | petroleum im investment investment 
millions of dollars 
‘all countries: 
1926 ag : ARs A 397 ; Bc 493 890 36 926 
1930 . oe . 443 oe a 789 1,232 31 1, 263 
1939 . 249 289 123 10 671* 511 208 719* 1,390 31 1,421 
1945 . 239 337 138 6 720 454 167 621 1,341 107 2,048 
1947 . 246 414 155 7 822 426 153 579 1,401 1,816 Seale 
1949 5 276 553 91 6 926 477 161 638 1,564 2,000 3,564 
951 320 723 aly 6 1,166 467 142 609 1,775 1,922 3,697 
(952 326 771 163 11 1,271 669* 161 830 2,101 1, 866 3,967 
(953 . 402 859 215 9 1,485 690 179 869 2,354 1,778 4,132 
(954 3 427 944 245 12 1, 628 723 203 926 2,554 1,705 4,259 
1955 . 438 1, 002 291 20 1,751 767 224 991 2, 740 1, 635 4,375 
1956 . 418 1,119 340 27 1, 904 785 221 1,006 2,909 1,565 4,474 
957 . 425 1,210 410 39 2,084 7197 257 1,054 3, 132 1,515 4,647 
1958 F 4228 1, 276 427 43 2,174 828 250 1,078 3, 252 1, 484 4,736 
the United States: 
|G amon os .s : 5 ah a te 195 445 = 445 
(930 . on = : ha 26 a BS 459 719 = 719 
211 176 rapt 4 412* 380 WA 501* 913 _ 913 
212 214 25 4 455 317 92 409 &64 _ 864 
ali 272 37 5 531 283 83 366 897 — 897 
247 413 58 3 721 345 98 443 1, 164 - 1,164 
288 549 Tt 4 912 289 87 376 1, 288 - 1, 288 
293 572 95 8 968 450* 86 536 1,504 _ 1,504 
365 632 123 7 1,127 469 95 564 1,691 _— 1,691 
390 695 145 10 1,240 490 89 579 1,819 — 1,819 
393 719 175 15 1,302 539 89 628 1,929 — 1,929 
378 817 190 22 1,407 569 84 653 2,060 — 2,060 
380 845 206 32 1, 463 579 118 697 2, 160 _ 2,160 
379 858 197 31 1,465 631 111 7142 2; 207 — 2, 207 
che United Kingdom: 
926 ° oc ay 7 OG ae 45 22 — 52 
a ots ae 14 a 20 45 5 _ 59 
- 53 _ 6 59* 22 21 43* 102 — 102 
- 53 — 1 54 26 27 53 107 561 668 
— 64 - _ 64 26 26 52 116 1, es iy ae 
58 - 1 59 21 19 40 99 1, 434 1533 
1 To — - 714 17 a 34 108 1, 394 1,502 
1 80 — - 81 bee 14 31 112 1357 1,469 
1 103 _- — 104 16 13 29 133 1, 292 1,425 
1 118 - _ 119 17 14 31 150 1, 247 1,397 
2 128 - f 131 29 17 46 177 1,202 1,379 
3 135 _ 1 139 30 16 46 185 1,157° 1,342 
3 168 - iL 172 33 15 48 214 Bye: 1,341 
3 196 - 1 200 27 14 41 241 1, 080° (Soot 
7 30 Ly, - 54 ve 15 22 716 _ 76 
q 34 28 - 69 7 12 19 88 - 88 
8 47 30 - 85 i 11 18 103 - 103 
6 51 19 _ 76 6 8 14 90 — 90 
4 61 20 - 88 6 8 14 102 — 102 
7 70 35 - 112 6 8 14 126 - 126 
6 73 54 - 133) 6 8 14 147 - 147 
4 74 60 - 138 6 7 13 151 - £5t 
4 83 Ue - 159 fs 21 28 187 - 187 
8 85 98 - 191 7 21 28 219 - 219 
8 93 1Ussal 2 234 7 21 28 263 - 263 
di 102 150 7 266 8 21 29 295 34 329 
ther foreign countries: 4 4 4 
(926 Be ; ae 140 Be 6 253 393 36 429° 
930 ... ste : a A 169% 105 180 285° 454° sil 485 
939 . 31 30 85 - 146* 102 51 153* 299 31 330 
(945 . 20 36 85 1 142 104 36 140 282 146 428 
947 21 31 88 2 142 110 33 143 285 485 770 
949. 23 31 14 2 70 105 36 141 211 566 Cw 
ie 4 25 39 26 2 92 155. 30 185 277 528 805 
952 . 25 49 a3 3 110 196 53 249 359 509 868 
953 . 30 il 38 2 121 199 63 262 383 486 869 
(954 . 32 Oe 40 2 Til 210 93 303 434 458 892 
(955 . 39 72 44 4 159 192 97 289 447 433 880 
956 . 29 82 52 4 167 179 100 279 445 408 853 
‘957 . 34 104 73 4 215 178 103 281 495 388 833 
958 39 120 | 80 | 4 243 162 104 266 509 370 879 
| | L 
If 


panies (Table V). 


4 


* Includes investments in Newfoundland prior to 1949. Le 
* Excludes deferred interest amounting to $22 million at the end of 1956, and to $44 million at the end of subsequent years. 
Includes investments in ‘‘Other Commonwealth countries’’. 


‘Figures exclude investments of insurance companies and banks which are held mainly against liabilities to non-residents, and subscriptions by the 
Yernment of Canada to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the International Finance Corporation and the International Monetary Fund, 
ch are partly offset by short term assets in Canada of these institutions (Table V). Figures include the equity of non-residents in assets abroad of Canadian 
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TABLE VIII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-58 
Classification by type of security and nature of national ownership 


Long term investments in Canada 


A. Owned by all non-residents 


B. Owned by United States 


1930 | 1945 | 1951 | 1955 | 1986 1957 | 1958 |1930 | 1945) 1951 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 19) 
ee ew | ‘ 
millions of dollars | 
By type of assets | 
Bonds and debentures: | 
Governmeéntiand Municl pa cc s.ecccesl-tsenesnssivieessteaacee 1,706/1,662|2,103| 1,868] 2,134) 2,324] 2,621 |1,205/1,450/1,898/] 1,639] 1,871 | 2,059 | 2,3 
PRAT WAY Stecccsescwaascntstocd ees seeeees to aece nde dua vaceee dace wesevcesvenresaaea 1,481 843! 676 538 504 480 484 | 598] 495) 335 213 182 166 1 
@ther corporations xc. cee enccrier cs rece Po eemee eeante es eon 796| 561 674| 1,227] 1,500] 1,963] 2,178] 600] 414) 542] 1,023) 1,254] 1,665} 1,8 
Sub-totals pre. cs ce bac hosme cokers ees estate ce drccctueae=s 3,983 |3, 066 |3,453| 3,633] 4,138] 4,767) 5,283 |2,403 |2,359/2,775| 2,875 | 3,307) 3,890 | 4,3 
Capital stock of Canadian companies ............ccceeeeneee 2,856/3,194|4,745| 6,942] 8,003] 8,887] 9,339 ]1, 832 |2,088/3,477| 5,026| 5,722) 6,341] 6,€ 
Othericorporation: assets 7 gen... sess steers sve eores ey ees 480} 548} 951] 2,090] 2,369) 2,688) 2,978} 331 413) 812] 1,840] 2,050| 2,301) 2,6 
Income accumulating investment funds ...................c.06 - - - 170 249 255 342 - - - 170 249 255 3 
| 
Miscellaneous Investments) i s..:.s0cccraceas+s+oseceseeeccesvcersacee 295| 284| 328 641 818 879 | 1,048 94 130} 195 367 474 489 iI 
Totalbinvestments (i224. ios ccc setectetececenone eee eceeess 7,614 |7,092|9,477 |13, 476 |15,577|17, 476 |18,990 4, 660 |4,990| 7, 259 | 10, 278 |11, 802 |13, 276 14,4 
By nature of national ownership 

I, Direct investments (controlled in country of owner- 
ship): 
Bonds and debentures: 
Railways: trscccacs-scstn cco 52 46 36 36 36 32 32 42 38 29 29 29 28 
Other corporations 357| 281] 346 719 782| 1,074] 1,132} 294] 254) 319 676 729 | 1,003 1 
Sub-Cobals orc ectrre sees scketede cc aecates cacdsoreeiaeciante 409) 327) 382 155 818| 1,106/| 1,164 | 336) 292; 348 7105 758 | 1,031 1M 

Capital stock of Canadian companies ................... 1,543/1,860/3,205| 4,944] 5,732] 6,410) 6,814 1,330|1,613|2,750| 4,022] 4,635 | 5,209 5,3) 
(OthemeorporationaSsetser....-crcoe iceccsecassesss-ceamurte 475| 526] 933] 2,033] 2,315) 2,626) 2,897] 327] 399] 798] 1,789} 2,001 | 2,246] 2,+: 
Total direct investments ........0.........0..eceeeeeee 2,427|2,713/4,520| 7,732] 8,865| 10,142 |10,875 [1,993 |2,304|3,896| 6,516) 7,394 | 8,486 9,(1 

; | 

II, Government and municipal bonds? .......................... 1, 706|1,662|2,103| 1,868] 2,134| 2,324| 2,621 1,205 |1,450/1,898| 1,639) 1,871) 2,059 2, || 
| 

II. Other portfolio investments (not controlled in | 
country of ownership): | 
Bonds and debentures: | 
Railways —Controlled in Canada ..............cee 1,427} 795 637 499 467 447 451 556| 457} 306 184 153 138 1 

— Controlled in other countries ............ 2 2 3 3 1 1 1 - - - - - - 
Other corporations — Controlled in Canada ........ 421 220 239 369 478 618 756 301 158| 214 331 436 555 p 
—Controlled in other coun- 

CRIES ccc se asescdemmernetererress 18 60 89 139 240 271 290 5 2 9 16 89 107 3 

Sub-totals 968| 1,010) 1,186) 1,337) 1,498 | 862] 617; 529 531 678 800 q 

Capital stock of Canadian companies: 
Companies controlled in Canada ..............cccceeeeee 1,233/1,249|1,423| 1,838] 2,066| 2,228] 2,272 | 484] 462} 709 961] 1,044] 1,058] 1,7 
Companies controlled in other countries ............ 80 85 italy 160 205 249 253 18 13 18 43 43 74 k 

Other corporation assets:? ) 
Companies controlled in Canada ..................cc00 5 16 11 42 33 46 60 4 13 10 38 31 43 4 
Companies controlled in other countries ............ - 6 th 15 21 16 21 - 1 4 13 18 12 ‘ 
Income accumulating investment funds .................. — - - 170 249 255. 342 - - - 170 249 255 ‘ 

| 

Total other portfolio investments .................... 3,186] 2,433|/2,526| 3,235] 3,760) 4,131] 4,446 1,368 |1,106/1,270| 1,756) 2,063| 2, 242 2,\ 

| 

IV. Miscellaneous investments: / 
Real estate,mortgages,assets administered for non- | 
residents, private investment companies, etc. .. 295 284 328 641 818 879| 1,048 94 130 195 367 474 489 HH 

SUMMARY | 

TeebDirect investments 9. coset scacs cn cues crores scnvues otemene 2,427|2,713/4,520| 7,732] 8,865|/10,142/10, 875 [1,993|2,304|3,896| 6,516) 7,394] 8,486 9, 
II. Government and municipal bonds ..............eceeeeee 1,706|/1,662/2,103| 1,868] 2,134] 2,324] 2,621 1,205|1,450)1,898| 1,639] 1,871 | 2,059 2, 
Il}; Other portfolio investments excesses rnesensectaeeesenes 3,186]/2,433/2,526| 3,235| 3,760] 4,131] 4,446 |1,368/1,106)1,270] 1,756| 2,063] 2,242 2 
IV. Miscellaneous investments ooo... ccc ceceseeseseeeeeeteeees 295| 284) 328 641 818 879} 1,048 94) 130] 195 367 474 489 
Total"investments 7 c.-..c--castere tcc cleecacee ce he 7,614| 7,092|9,477| 13, 476| 15,577] 17,476 |18, 990 4, 660 |4, 990| 7, 259) 10, 278 | 11, 802 |13, 276 14, 

on me i e 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE VHI. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-58 — Concluded 
Classification by type of security and nature of national ownership 


C. Owned by United Kingdom D. Owned by all other countries 


Long term investments in Canada cme 7 7 T = 
1930 |} 1945 1951 1955 | 1956 1957 | 1958 | 193011945 | 1951 | 1955 | 1956 1957 | 1958 
I L IL 
millions of dollars 
By type of assets 
nds and debentures: 
Government and muMicipal? 90.0... .scscsccssecssvsscecooee 486 157 146 141 152 145 145 15 55 59 88 111 120 132 
i CL NNIS). cone othe epee aR ee ae a 862 316 309 296 296 290 292 21 32 32 29 26 24 27 
Other corporations et 171 116 104 157 174 201 207 20 31 28 47 72 97 110 
Sub-totals 1, 519 589 559 594 622 636 644 61 | 118] 119| 164 209 241 269 
pital stock of Canadian companies 00.0.0... ccceccsseses. 942 973 | 1,044 | 1,426 | 1,647 / 1,835 |1, 914 82 | 133 | 224 | 490 634 7a 740 
MEMCOFDOLALION ASSELS? ..2...5..cscccscsecesecesssosesecovscosaces 134 103 110 179 231 270 311 15 32 29 71 88 117 144 
EMATICOUS INVESEMENES: .......cceccascseseseveececeselecceccces 171 85 65 157 168 177 198 30 69 68 |} 117 176 213 329* 
Mptotal Investments .................cececescsececsseseceoecssececes 2, 766 | 1, 750 | 1,778 | 2,356 | 2, 668 2,918 |3,067 | 188 | 352 | 440] 842 1, 107 | 1, 282 | 1,482 
By nature of national ownership 
- Direct investments (controlled in country of 
ownership): 
Bonds and debentures: 
UIC S) nae oregano 10 8 7 Xi 7 4. 4 - - - - - - - 
SERCTECONDOPALIONS x. «occ... sseescecessssecscasesessocscccscns 49 13 13 11 21 42 45 14 14 14 32 32 29 Su 
“SLT SROELIEY peat aha Sa mee relic Fak dl ak 59 21 20 18 28 46 49 14 14 14 32 32 29 31 
Capital stock of Canadian companies ................ 200 226 369 695 790 850 918 13 21 86 | 227 307 351 371 
Other corporation assets? ..........cscccecececesecosescooceceses 133 101 108 178 230 267 308 15 26 27 66 84 113 135 
| Total direct investments 20.0.0... 392 348 497 891 | 1,048 |1, 163 | 1, 275 42 61 | 127 | 325 423 493 537 
Government and municipal bonds! ........................ 486 157 146 141 152 145 145 15 55 59 88 111 120 132 


Other portfolio investments (not controlled in 
_ country of ownership): 


Bonds and debentures: 


Railways —Controlled in Canada .................... 850 306 299 286 288 285 287 21 32 32 29 26 24 27 
—Controlled in other countries ........ 2 2 3 3 ll 1 1 - _ - — - = = 
Other corporations — Controlled in Canada .... 116 46 11 24 22 20 23 4 16 14 14 20 43 51 
— Controlled in other count- 
ries ... 6 57 80 122 131 139 139 vf 1 - 1 20 25 28 
BULOUAl Smee ee Recs eo ec Se, 974 411 393 435 442 445 450 32 49 46 44 66 92 106 
Capital stock of Canadian companies: 
Companies controlled in Canada ...................... 685 691 602 672 7183 910 922 64 SGM lta 205 239 260 273 
Companies controlled in other countries ........ 57 56 63 59 74 75 74 5 16 26 58 88 100 96 
Other corporation assets:? 
Companies controlled in Canada ...................... 1 1 1 P) 1 - 1 - 3 1 1 5 
Companies controlled in other countries 1 - - 1 Re - 5 2 Z 3 3 4 
Total other portfolio investments. ................ 1,070 /1,167 | 1,300 |1,433 |1,449 | 101 | 167] 186 | 312 397 456 484 
Miscellaneous investments: 
Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for 
non-residents, private investment companies, x 
CIES, acoccceentbe cba pe el -a e aR 171 85 65 157 168 177 198 30; 69] 68] 117 176 | 213 329 
SUMMARY 
Direct Bivestmentspeeem 6 cee ae Pe te 392 348 497 891 |1,048 |1,163 /1, 275 42 61 127 325 423 493 537 
x0Vernment and Municipal bonds 00... ccececseeseese 486 157 146 141 152 145 145 15 55 59 88 111 120 132 
ther Portfolio investments ooo. secececcsecscoseseeecececee 1,717 | 1,160 /1,070 |1, 167 | 1,300 1,433 |1, 449 101 167 186 312 397 456 484 
fiscellaneous investmentS ...0....-cccccccccccccecssssss.., 171 85 65 157 168 177 198 30 69 68 | 117 176 213 329* 
Total investments ooo... occcccccccscsccssseeccossss-n. 2, 766 | 1, 750 | 1, 778 |" 356 | 2,668 |2,918 |3,067 | 188 | 352 | 440 | 842 /|1, 107 |1,282 |1, 482 
L Me 1 


, For division of Government of Canada, provincial and municipal see Table IX. 
Includes net assets of unincorporated branches and other long term investments. 
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TABLE IX. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-58 
Classification by type of investment 


A. Owned by all non-residents B. Owned by United States 


Long term investments in Canada 


by type of investment [ 
1930 | 1945 1951 1955 1956 1957 1958 1930 1945 | 1951 1955 1956 1957 195 
“ie (hows 
fl millions of dollars 
Government securities: \ 
TDOMMLIL OMe eeecteeter se encerderscecesenecacnacseae 682 726 | 1,013 529 502 501 564 440 682 887 393 340 342 3 
Provincial . ; 592 624 771 888 POS81 ety, 1650|) 1.2065 517 574 132 836 | 1,021| 1,099 | tm 
Municipal ...... A 432 312 319 451 551 658 781? 248 194 279 410 510 618 7 
Sub=total Si22...cccc-ccsercssorereresscanatecy 1, 706 | 1, 662 | 2,103 | 1,868] 2,134 2,324 | 2,621] 1,205 | 1,450 | 1,898 | 1,639) 1, 871 | 2,059 | 2,3 
Manufacturing: 
Wegetiable products: siiiiisnsrcusevsersesense 208 268 366 483 522 578 607 123 199 277 365 401 440 4 
Animal products .... 5 50 61 714 103 104 108 114 44 47 64 91 91 96 1 
MOxtllesy . hcpiccccserss-cetene 49 83 117 122 128 128 131 26 41 61 65 70 71 
Wood and paper products ; 586 455 718 996 y ta 1,169 1, 200 489 383 568 826 941 989 | 1,0 
Iron and products ............ ; 262 319 530 894*| 1,083 1, 208 ieeiur! 233 297 492 T6 891 981 | 1,0 
Non-ferrous metals .... i 125 274 463 7183 895 | 1,031 1, 103 118 209 367 616 700 813 8 
Non-metallic minerals ................ ss 24 Dt 80 136 169 178 205 19 48 60 87 108 110 1 
Chemicals and allied products af 122 169 297 452 501 582 618 89 124 227 304 345 418 4 
Miscellaneous manufactures ............ 33 37 10 59 66 82 84 33 34 57 O38 60 716 
Sub-totals (excluding petroleum 
Pen Ot Ca) mecrereeeecmeeAe on CALE OG 1,459 | 1, 723 | 2,715 | 4,028] 4,579) 5, 064 | 5,369] 1,174 | 1,382 | 2,173 | 3,176) 3, 607 | 3,994 | 4,2 
Petroleum and natural gaS ou... ese 150 157 693 1,854 | 2,275 | 2,853} 3,192 147 149 682 | 1,716 | 2,063 | 2,574 | (2me 
Other mining and smelting «0.0.0.0... 311 359 586 1,121 1,332 | 1,570 | 1,658 234 280 497 975} 1,131) 1,307 |i 
Public utilities: 
UAULWAVS ee coatectedsceccecasscexeanveerccsrmence cnt 2,244 | 1,599 | 1,436 | 1,364] 1,425 | 1,396] 1,413 832 720 656 56C 535 489 4 
Other (excluding pipelines and public 
QHEEKDLLSCS antec sctecd-- eoutess sare caaaexsenee 634 493 524 575 629 660 711 522 374 439 434 461 471 “| 
‘Substotal sf. tenccce-ca-cvesevstsccnvostoesncorer 2, 878 | 2,092 | 1,960 | 1,939 | 2,054 | 2, 056 | 2,124] 1,354 | 1,094 | 1,095 994 996 960 | 1,6 
Merebandisinge iie.evsceccosesnceescs-eeneaeunenreanch 190 220 377 616 685 us) 783 125 158 260 448 499 508 | 
Financial institutions .......... cesses 543 525 595 | 1,231.| 1,493 | 1,781 | 1,945 251 285 353 816 991 1,201 | ie 
Otherienter prises ccce.cvecetacersscescos< dence -noee 82 70 120 178 207 234 250 716 62 106 147 170 184 i 
Miscellaneous investments ...........068 295 284 328 641 818 879 1, 048 94 130 195 474 489 (| 
Total investments 0.0.0.0... cece 7, 614 | 7,092 | 9,477 | 13,476 | 15,577 | 17, 476 | 18, 990 | 4, 660 990 7, 259 | 10, 278 | 11, 802 |» 276 | 14,¢ 
pes L FE 
C. Owned by United Kingdom D. Owned by all other countries 
1930 4s | 1951 1 eal 1956 1957 i 1958 1930 1945 1951 | 2255 | 156 | 1957 
adi | lars Uae Ee | 
millions of dollars | 
Government securities: | 
DOMIDION, avec cescnsteosscce geste cesnesctscore esr 235 ~ 10 67 V2 64 65 7 44 56 69 90 95 
Provincial .. Pe 69 45 38 39 45 47 47 6 5 1 13 15 19 
Municipal, ti.c..--c-s:5 a 182 112 38 35 35 34 33 2 6 2 6 6 6 
Sub-totals 486 157 146 141 152 145 145 15 55 59 88 111 120 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products: c.cv.scccsscevetecacesenocer 84 66 80 106 107 126 124 1 3 9 12 14 12 
Animal products ..... =F 5 6 5 6 i 6 6 af 8 5 6 6 6 . 
Textilesy eictenccuncesecteevecs s 22 38 52 55 56 55 56 1 4 4 2 2 2 
Wood and paper products “a 95 64 140 155 153 160 155 a 8 10 15 17 20 
Iron and products ............. 3 24 12 28 103* 153 168 186 5 10 10 22 39 59 
Non-ferrous metals .. oe 6 64 91 153 175 192 195 1 1 5 14 20 26 | 
Non-metallic minerals .............. 5 8 20 32 31 34 40 - 1 - 17 30 34 
Chemicals and allied products nas 32 36 60 132 137 142 146 1 9 10 16 19 22 
Miscellaneous manufactures ............ - 2 12 4* 4 5 5 - 1 1 2 2 1 
Sub-totals (excluding petroleum 
refining) ..53:G08 tee tae 273 296 488 746 823 888 913 12 45 54 106 149 
Petroleum and natural gas .......... eee 3 7 i 31 72 108 134 - 1 4 107 140 
Other mining and smelting ............00 72 60 58 86 118 162 170 5 19 31 60 83 
Public utilities: 
RL WAYS. cccsccshstecisscoccurvanteseccsoetorereenessse 1, 352 806 104 698 7165 184 194 60 13 76 106 125 
Other (excluding pipelines and public 
Enterprises)... lesciesvecsseeteteescasaves 100 90 56 86 97 112 115 12 29 29 55 71 
Sub-totals .... 896 760 7184 862 896 909 72 102 105 161 196 
Merchandising \ ic: sascccatssesecescentecvascs cores 61 57 102 145 158 174 196 4 5 15 23 28 
Financial institutions ............sccseeceeees 243 186 142 241 286 332 361 49 54 100 174 216 
Other enterprises). sac.c-sn isctseeneresessereees 5 6 10 25 29 36 41 1 2 4 6 8 
Miscellaneous investments oo... 171 85 65 157 168 177 198 30 69 68 117 176 
Total investments ....... ee aeet | 2, 766 | 1,750 | 1,778 | 2,356 | 2,668 | 2,918 | 3, 067 rape 352 440 842 i 1, 107 
1__ —— I 
1 Includes 911 direct and 365 other (mainly utility) debt. 
2 Includes 668 direct and 113 other (mainly utility) debt. | 
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A, Owned by all non-residents 


TABLE X, Foreign Direct Investment? in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-58 
Classification by type of business 


B. Owned by United States 
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by type of business [: |: ] ] y 
1930 1945 1951 1955 1956 1957 1958 1930 1945 | 1951 | 1955 1956 1957 | 1958 
[ea 1 al IL L 
millions of dollars 
inufacturing: 
Wegetable products .u......ccsessscscssseesesssesessesn 165 200 291 397 439 492 521 94 140 214 302 339 375 403 
DAMEN DOGMCES oc-cscccscessscnsoccessecoscsssossssssoce 42 47 66 91 92 98 105 38 44 60 83 83 89 95 
Me Caer csace spc snd cncv seis Wcah sab ancandnestenvesteve 33 56 86 98 105 108 109 20 28 46 53 58 62 63 
Wood ARGV AD CT) WTOC CUS: crysssssdcessecessesetecee 378 348 564 812 877 927 945 334 316 454 687 756 801 819 
Iron SE NUM EL OCIUCES ire. ence ssictyevasottsavesstesivseusew.e- 203 277 467 805* 978 | 1,099 1, 200 199 272 451 706* 816 906 970 
Non-ferrous MCU] Sowcssronescarteart ermine ace 116 211 375 624 728 867 926 113 203 362 585 663 789 845 
Non-metallic TON CLAS Teen eetesnerdeerastertser ces 20 43 74 122 142 156 172 sige 39 59 79 90 100 109 
Chemicals and allied products .......eccseeees 102 144 257 431 481 561 597 86 118 219 291 332 405 435 
Miscellaneous MANULACTUTES .25. sce. dee oi 33 68 ete 64 80 82 31 31 56 eas 59 5) 76 
Sub-totals (excluding petroleum refining) | 1,090 | 1, 359 | 2, 248 3,437 | 3,906 | 4,388 | 4,657 932 |1,191 | 1,921 | 2,838 | 3,196 | 3,602 3, 815 
Ftroleum mC emebiitall PAS eserves sete se-seseectaene 142 138 641 | 1,754 | 2,144 2,563 2,820 141 138 636 |1,637 | 1,978 | 2,384 | 2,603 
Ger POINT ANG “SMOLIN E:....:...scescca0s scvaseerveenvs 217 240 419 811 908 1, 044 1,119 191 218 397 781 857 SAS I033 
Llities (excluding pipelines) occ 450 375 361 320 291 285 287 423 358 341 270 222 215 216 
\ichandising Deena r estat ccy aspen durcadtatcn ea-tescawr sear 160 202 361 538 607 621 680 109 147 249 377 431 423 456 
F ancial BINS GUCUGLOI'S cy sessveceecscsecseiscessvassesnssens 304 339 378 706 814 | 1,025 | 1,079 136 198 253 475 550 718 756 
cer SOT OD Se Sir sesnystesevevivecceisesseeacuts sasdvioorstoe 64 60 112 166 195 216 233 61 54 sie) 138 160 173 184 
! MCRL SEEN errs canoe sce otis edussivosencobeTavanesscs 2,427 | 2,713 | 4,520 | 7,732 | 8, 865 | 10, 142 | 10,875 | 1,993 | 2,304 |3,896 |6,516 [ 394 | 8,486 | 9,063 
C, Owned by United Kingdom D. Owned by all other countries 
lacey T 
1930 1945 1951 | 1955 1956 1957 1958 1930 1945 | 1951 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 
a oes L 
millions of dollars 
Miufacturing: 
REBEVADLS PTOGUCES x..0.5...0..tesesvsctensscsbescsdoseddse 71 60 74 91 93 110 108 = = 3 4 7 7 10 
D LS 3 3 3 4 5 5 5 ees 3 4 4 4 5 
| on 1a a 20 sl tes sll 45d 46 46, mas 2 BN pce nels a 
ood and paper products viccecccccccccseccsccecceeceee 44 30 109 124 120 125 125 — 2 il 1 1 1 1 
KOMMAMOUDTOUUCTS: cesecccessessscevesuscvesevoseveccovsesets 3 4 14 87* 134 147 170 1 1 12 28 46 60 
WORBRETOUS Metals .......css..cecsondsscsecasssssesensnns 3) 8 10 27 49 61 63 - = 3 12 16 17 18 
fOmetetaliciminerals: .............-.sesrcosesswssesare 3 4 iz 26 23 26 30 - - = 17 29 30 33 
Ihemicals and allied products .........ccccc0 15 19 30 129 135 139 144 1 4 8 11 14 17 18 
NRRL COUS P sreccts coc c. cc vaveceorssucacsrevercessesroabe - 2 12 4x 4 4 5 = - a 1 1 1 1 
| Sub-totals (excluding petroleum refining) 155 156 305 537 610 663 696 3 12 22 62 100 123 146 
>roleum and natural gaS vucccssssssssssessssseeeeee 1 - 4 23 56 64 90 - - 1 94 110 115 127 
Jer mining and smelting ......ccccceccscsessessssseeee 25 22 18 26 48 68 17 1 = 4 4 3 5 9 
ities (excluding pipelines) .....c..sccssssseeesees 27 16 16 33 39 37 42 - 1 4 17 30 33 29 
eae osc nencc np entnrsonannnaredsncove 48 51 97} 139] 150 167 189 3 4 15 22 26 31 35 
Panclal institutions ....ccsscmseneenne joys cy ede | pide.) tT) si ||? faa. aoe nas) ee oe a eager iat 
Mot @DberpE SES acess ssesensntssesnseerereren 3 5 9| 24| 28 33 hie oS 1 4 4 a le Pe 
Sco i 392] 348] 497] 891 ]|1,048| 1,163] 1,275 42 61 ra | 325 | 423 | 493 | 537 
| teen! 1 


* Direct investment covers investment in branches, subsidiaries, and controlled companies; the figures are 


part of the totals in Tables VIII and IX. 
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TABLE XI. Number of Canadian Concerns Controlled Abroad,’ End of 1958 
Classification by country of ownership and type of business 


Controll; 
Controlled in United States Controlled in United Kingdom Controlled in other countries outside 
Canadé 
Type of business — wa ——<———— nae 
Subsidiaries] Unincor- Total Subsidiaries | Unincor- Total Subsidiaries | Unincor- Total Total 
orcontrolled| porated aniase Oe controlled} porated Mimberm le: controlled} porated manber numba 
companies | branches companies | branches companies | branches L 
——S a 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable: products) <c...cccstesescdsvscoonvsrcenseee 148 7 155 47 is 48 10 - 10 2 
Animal products ... ae 59 - 59 5 1 6 7 - 7 : 
ROX UUES) severe eitvanesenereneves exe 91 1 92 23 il 24 5 - 5 1 
Wood and paper products 212 14 226 35 2 37 10 - 10 2 
Iron and products .... 461 22 483 96 4 97 23 - 23 6 
Non-ferrous metals ..... 266 8 274 38 2 40 20 - 20 3 
Non-metallic minerals ............ 66 4 10 44 - 44 10 - 10 1 
Chemicals and allied products . a 304 31 335 51 1 52 14 2 16 4 
Miscellaneous Manufactures ......scerevers 105 7 112 12 - 12 4 - 4 1 
Sub-totals (excluding petroleum re- 
fining )!csecscenccoree Becvtace castecccorcoverasucasee® 1,712 94 1, 806 351 9 360 103 2 105 ane 
Petroleum and natural 2a .....cccccccsscsesererees 347 84 431 Ey 2 19 13 2 15 4 
Other mining and SMeIting .........ccesseeerersrees 277 35) 312 60 - 60 16 2 18 3 
Utilities: 
Railways ..... RonptapLntleh Ceseday sbaeneaxeenapneseneeess if 4 it 5 - 5 - - - | 
Other utilities (excluding pipelines) .... 102 21 123 32 4 36 35 7 42 2 
Merchandising ........... mavuey ssuer tounceereesvenessvensse 801 139 940 341 34 375 118 6 124 1,4 
Financial: | 
Financial institutions except insur- 

AIC Oda renccncet srcesconecscsretensevererssrsrenecaxeceoe 65 9 74 30 1 31 12 1 13 1 
Insurance . ons 17 166 183 25 86 111 8 43 51 3 
RG alMeStave sercccrssccerccesses a 94 12 106 33 2 35 21 1 22 1 
Other holding companies? ........scesesssereee 47 10 57 36 ‘h 37 36 2» 38 j 

OTNEMONGCIDPISCSi cccarccesescscvesceerpessosctssecesuges 524 104 628 133 8 141 40 6 46 8 
Totals, all companies, 1958° ............ 3, 993 678 4,671 1, 063 147 1,210 402 72 474 6,6 
Totals, all companies, 1945¢ ......... #5 1,594 sot | 1, 985 320 135 455 56 | 26 i 82 | 

di 


1 The book value of all investments in these companies by residents of the country in which control lies is shown as direct investment in preceding tab| 
2 Excludes non-resident owned investment corporations included with portfolio investments. 

3 Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 959; in the U.K. 353; in other countries 63. 
4 Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 210; in the U.K. 58; in other countries 2. 


TABLE XII. Non-Resident Ownership as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries, Selected Year Ends, 1926-57? 


23 12 10 11 
Totals of above industries and merchandising’ ........ 19 | 25 25 26 


1 For years 1952 and 1953, see Table XII, ‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957, and International Investment Position’’. 


Industry classification 195, 

| 

Percentage of total owned by all non-residents: 
IMANUfACEUDIN GO crrssccsscocenscanssscucesesccseeserescheserececenssnscsvel Suave 47 47 48 

Petroleum and natural gas 60 63 65 } 

Mining and smelting !.......cccssvssecessrnvssecccossnasececoransceeosetssece 53 53 54 i 

FRELIW AY SiressscnrccestavesescbccccarscschsensveversssvasstecescvesSeccapseqssnsserecs 35 33 33 } 

OGHETRUELITL OS Merecccocchenssertsscsssteusconcverescstvsanestecessoctsenasesiarers 14 12 14 ) 

Totals of above industries and merchandising’ ........ 32 32 34 j 

/ 

Percentage of total owned by United States residents: d 

IMAMULACEUTIN Bicccencracucetucecencesocscorsarseescessctercasacneste weswssassdasse Sif Bi 38 

Petroleum and natural CaS <c.c...cccssscesccoscscencsseseessreroreoeoors Sit 58 59 } 

IMININ BANGS EIN Pivacrceescceaconssesceecasecensunsuestescvenscsesconcnsrs 47 46 46 } 
FRALLWAY.S varoncpeceverssoecvacesees N actuarstortvacctsdscesenersatsdsavepese@anescess 15 13 12 

Other utilities | 


2 Commencing in 1957 the equity of non-residents in the holding of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited by Canadian Pa! 
Railway Company has been included under mining and smelting. 

’ Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the post-war period. 

* Petroleum and natural gas industry not available separately. For treatment see footnote 2 to Table XVI. 


Note: For data from which this table was constructed and for further explanations see Table XVI. 
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TABLE XIII. Estimates of Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1900-59 


Total non-resident investment 


Percentage of total non-resident investment 


f Year United United Oth 
| . <9 er 
Dieet Botolo Total States Kingdom countries 
a millions of dollars per cent 
are bo Tp232 14 85 il 
ae 50 3,837 23 P. 5 
Bre ote 4,536 36 60 4 
1,782 4,221 6, 003 53 44 3 
2,427 BPLSt 7, 614 61 36 3 
2,352 5,013 7,365 61 36 3 
2,296 4,617 6,913 60 36 4 
2501S 4,379 7,092 70 25 5 
2,826 4,355 7,181 72 23 5 
2,986 4, 205 7,191 72 23 5 
3,270 4,239 7,509 74 22 4 
3,586 4,377 T, 963 74 22 4 
3,975 4,689 8, 664 716 20 4 
4,520 4,957 9,477 76 19 5 
5,218 5, 167 10, 385 Ue 18 5 
6, 003 5,458 11,461 717 18 5 
6, 764 5, 780 12,544 17 17 6 
T1382 5, 744 13,476 76 18 6 
8, 865 6,712 iUsyS ye 76 ile 7 
10,142 7,334 17,476 76 17, “i 
10, 875 8,115 18,990 76 16 8 
11, 825? 8, 850° 20,675”? 716 | 16 8 
Investment by residents of the Investment by residents of the Investment by residents of 
United States United Kingdom other countries 
| Direct Portfoliot | Total lh Direct Portfolio? | Total | Direct Portfolio | Total 
| millions of dollars 
| ae A 168 as ais 1,050 ow os 14 
5 30 881 Oe: aa 2,778 66 ic 178 
| ae * 1,630 = ie 2,729 se es 177 
| 1,403 1, 793 3,196 336 2,301 2,637 43 127 170 
| 1, 993 2,667 4,660 392 2,374 2,766 42 146 188 
19383 2,559 4,492 376 2,307 2,683 43 147 190 
i 1, 881 2,270 4,151 366 eal) 2,476 49 237 286 
{ 2,304 2,686 4,990 348 1,402 1,750 61 291 352 
1 2,428 2,730 5,158 335 dice) 1,670 63 290 353 
| 2,548 2,653 5,201 372 1, 275 1,647 66 277 343 
| 2,807 2, 760 Bye! 400 1,210 1,610 63 269 332 
| 3,095 2,811 5, 906 428 1,289 irene 63 Pat 340 
3,426 3, £23 6,549 468 1,282 1,750 81 284 365 
3, 896 3,363 7,259 497 1,281 1,778 127 Bile} 440 
4,530 3,467 7,997 544 1,342 1, 886 144 358 502 
5,206 3,664 8,870 612 1,396 2,008 185 398 583 
5, 787 3,877 9,664 759 1,418 Oa ligt 218 485 703 
6,516 3, 762 10,278 891 1,465 2,356 325 517 842 
7,394 4,408 11,802 1,048 1,620 2,668 423 684 1,107 
8,486 4,790 13,276 1,163 iL Ways 2,918 493 789 1,282 
9, 063 5,378 14,441 1,275 1, 792 3,067 Bou 945 1,482 
9, 850° 5, STOnE | 15, 725" 1,375" 1, 875” 3,250" 6009 1, 100° 1, 700° 


ja Including miscellaneous investments. ' 

.? Estimated by Dr. Jacob Viner, ‘‘Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, 1900-1913’’, (Cambridge 1924). i 
‘Estimated by Prof. F.A. Knox, Excursus appearing in ‘‘Canadian-American Industry’”’ Marshall, Southard and Taylor, (New Haven, Toronto 1936). Statis- 
‘for 1926 and subsequent years are official data collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE XIV. Non-Resident Control as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries, Selected Year Ends, 1926-571 


Industry classification 


entage of total control by United States residents: 
\nufacturing 


‘roleum and natural gas 


ing and smelting .......... 
‘ilways 


Fotals of above industries and merchandising? ........ 


af 


| For years 1952 and 1953, see Table XIV, ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957, and International Investment Position’’. 
'? Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the post-war period. 
* Petroleum and natural gas industry not available separately. For treatment see footnote 2 to Table XVI. 


| 
_ Note: For data from which this table was constructed and for further explanations see Table XVI. 
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TABLE XV. Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries, 1955-57? 


Investment owned in: 
Estimated 
Company classification total : : 
investment Canada United United Other 
States Kingdom countries 
No.| ie =" 
nome millions of dollars 
End of 1955 
Manufacturing :* 
1 B@VCTAGCS cccccscscsssssessesssenceecensesovorovssescvaceessacerenasoncusesntosasenontesaravncnscanes 385 282 89 12 
Z Rubber .... 139 26 102 11 
3 Textiles ..... a 594 472 65 55 
4 Pulp and paper ......... i 1,442 715 589 132 
5 Agricultural machinery ee 160 102 58* ae 
6 Automobiles and parts ..........+ 335 66 267 1 
7 Transportation equipment n.o.p.. x 242 139 43 60 
8 Primary iron and steel ............. Ps 438 SUL 57 8 
9 Electrical apparatus... Fy 411 100 274 26 
10 Chemicals: 5.1... es 7137 260 329 132 
11 COED cee eee hacen san ceaen tee eee aires sacires on couneundans neater snsiag o 4,011 2 at55: 1, 450 334 } 
12 Sub-total s ...0..cceccccscssssessescceccsrsessseesscnscsscssessenneacsesvssevscesscacensensevssances 8, 894 4, 688 3,323 W71 
13 | Petroleum and matural gas ......ccccccccesecsenseessrereseteserseneseettarsceresseanersseenes 2,961 1, 107 1, 716 31 
Mining: 
14 Smelting and refining of non-ferrous Native OTES .......sscseeereereeseers 785 338 326 714 
15 Other MINING ccceccvssdeoocsvarsscvereoscowseversosveversevsevanvceeyeseumnvevsncsvsondeaassensconse TASES, Gyr 675 48 
16 Sub-totals...ceccccesceccescecsvsccsccstssssecncocssesnsosessscntnecerensrocsusdcesesnousseaseecorece 2, 100 910 1,001 122 
17 Totals of above industrieS ..........ccccsccceeseeseeetteeseeeereecerenesenenens 13, 955 6, 705 6, 040 924 
End of 1956 
Manufacturing:* 
1 B@VCTAZES coccecscecsesssscesccsesrscsscsssssensessescossessssenesesseasensenseonecnsnasenseneeresets 383 282 87 12 
2 Rubber ...... éa 160 29 119 12 
3 Textiles ......... bee 588 460 70 56 
4 Pulp and paper ........... aes 1,617 759 721 129 
5 Agricultural machinery ... ' 169 105 644 oe 
6 Automobiles and parts ............ 375 719. 294 1 
7 Transportation equipment n.o.p. Le 268 12 52 104 
8 Primary iron and steel .............+ 549 463 71 11 | 
9 Electrical apparatus... 470 130 294 30 | 
10 Chemicals 823 295 372 137 
11 | Other 4,540 2,442 1,633 360 
12 Sub-totals 9,942 5, 156 SPta7 852 
13 |Petroleum and natural gas 3,500 1, 225 2, 063 72 | 
Mining: 
14 Smelting and refining of non-ferrous NatiVe OTES ....scssrsereeeereeseees 844 358 347 81 
15 Other MIMINY .occscccseccecsecssessseceescosseecsescavsssnseencncnsssnercnonswsnessssnsoceseensesense 1,609 693 808 (As 
16 Sunbo= tO tals sacle ccaceeaecovdovegeevsBddusavos ovevsvaresuantesaplesonuedssettadisssonce~caosteenueseers 2,453 1,051 1, 155 156 
17 Totals Of above industries 2.0.0.0... ccceseessreeeeensneceseeseentnaeeeeesens 15, 895 1, 432 6, 995 1, 080 | 
End of 1957° 
Manufacturing* 
1 TRCVETALES cettuvicssnee Merreneetiestretdencstaseosutersemaventuostewzesass : 418 304 97 15 
2 Rubber .4-... : LT, 28 136 13 
3 Textiles ......... ‘ 609 481 71 55 
4 Pulp and paper .........:.. j 1, 639 COL 727 133 
5 Agricultural machinery. 5 171 103 684 A ' 
6 Automobiles and parts ........... 386 86 298 1 
q Transportation equipment n.o.p.. i 277 148 57 712 
8 Primary iron and steel .............. i 557 422 719 Be 
9 Electrical apparatus .......c.ccssccsssssssssccesecseeenessecesseseessressareeerenseesnersase 494 150 297 31 
10 Gem i Cals miter nce cecsninecorctethcdesScsteav crovsa causes sostes coat enenecetaesteetpuensnnnces teen 942 360 418 142 . 
11 OER er cece acca ec een eee tasat savy beer once cer mee iter stacainunmnseswesecar ste 4,924 2, 443 1, 930 411 } 
12 Sua ti=tea baals caieteececrgacyereoteeeseas scape rerecaietenancontoysropusvecesshasvorssnra2pcusncusaare 10, 594 5, 296 4,178 924 } 
13 |Petroleum and natural gas .......cccccsccsecseecssesvesessssseesecnessccescsseeencsneearensssesne 4, 456 1, 603 2,574 108 
Mining: 
14 Smelting and refining of non-ferrous NAatiVe OTES .......sseeseeseeeeeererees 893 411 350 710 | 
15 Otheriminin eye se ee cerseensacenees Bee ralecdeasecer eee ssce sone 1,934 846 957 92 : 
16 Suibp=teo teal eco sdey Hemet anea tater a case ccceseenives rsnatnesretitemuesemeeceaeaen 2, 827 1, 257 1, 307 162 } 
17 Totals of above: industries cits 4 sede adncusnare anne | 17, 877 i 8, 136 | 8, 059 | 1, 194 ; 


1 The figures in this table are subject to important statistical qualifications which are described in ‘‘Canada’s International Investment Position, } 
1954’’ pages 68 to 70. It should be emphasized that book value series are based on corporate classifications. Consequently the entire investment in Ca! 
a corporation and its subsidiaries is normally attributed to its principal activity; in the case of some industrial subdivisions this could have significant | 
The corporate classifications of foreign investment used herein have been altered in some cases from those appearing elsewhere in this report to cor | 
more closely with the classification of estimated total investment. The equity of non-residents in the holding of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com! 
Canada Limited by Canadian Pacific Railway Company has been included under mining. | 
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TABLE XV. Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries,! 1955-57? 


Total Canadian and external capital ; ene Percentage of capital 1 
in Companies controlled in: Percentage of capital employed owned in: ecru a oyed 
, a 
{ A Elsewhere ; : 
United : United United Other United Elsewhere 
Canad t C d ; i 
ace States cue anada States Kingdom countries Canada States | oe No. 
| millions of dollars per cent 
| 
| 333 50 2 73 23 3 1 86 13 1 i 
3 122 14 19 73 8 — 2 88 al | 
| 488 57 49 80 11 9 - 82 10 8} 3 
657 626 159 50 41 9 - 46 43 1 4 
107 534 a5 64 364 are 67 Soe mc 5 
| 13 322 =— 20 80 - ~ 4 96 - 6 
108 44 90 Yi 18 25 - 45 18 37 fl 
404 34 ~ 85 13 2 - 92 8 - 8 
716 279 56 24 67 6 3 18 68 14 9 
174 373 190 35 45 18 2 23 51 26 | 10 
1,899 1,779 333 54 36 8 2 47 45 8 | 11 
4, 262 3, 739 893 53 37 9 1 48 42 10 | 12 
| 623 2,173 165 37 58 1 4 21 73 6 | 13 
246 539 - 43 42 9 6 31 69 — | 14 
659 610 46 43 51 4 2 50 46 4/15 
905 1, 149 46 43 48 6 3 43 55 2 | 16 
5, 790 7, 061 1, 104 48 43 7 2 41 51 8/17 
334 47 2 714 23 3 - 87 12 1 1 
5 141 14 18 74 8 — 3 88 Oialk 2 
477 61 50 78 12 10 - 81 10 9 3 
| 741 685 191 47 45 8 - 46 42 12 4 
111 58% ‘ 62 384 oe 66 344 a 5 
| 19 356 - 21 719 - _ 5 95 - 6 
103 53 112 42 19 39 - 38 20 42 7 
511 38 - 84 13 2 1 93 7 - 8 
| 109 296 65 28 63 6 3 23 63 14] 9 
| 206 416 201 36 45 17 e 20 51 24 | 10 
| 2,170 1,957 413 54 36 8 2 48 43 9} 11 
4, 786 4, 108 1, 048 52 38 2 48 41 11,12 
699 2,570 231 35 59 2 4 20 is 7 4)13 
258 586 - 42 41 10 a ul 69 — |14 
772 683 154 43 50 5 2 48 42 10 | 15 
1, 030 1, 269 154 43 47 4 42 52 16 
6,515 7,947 1, 433 47 44 7 2 41 50 9, 17 
361 51 6 72 23 4 1 87 12 1 1 
5 157 15 16 77 7 - 3 89 8 2 
494 65 50 719 12 9 - 81 11 8 | 3 
737 704 198 47 44 8 1 45 43 | 12} 4 
101 70 ve 60 404 ae aoe 59 41 850 5 
21 365 _ 22 TT 1 - 5 95 - 6 
91 57, 129 53 21 26 - 33 21 46 : 
413 46 98 76 14 9 1 74 8 8 : 
| 112 317 65 30 60 7 3 23 64 ae fe 
| 234 484 224 38 45 15 2 25 a ccilee 
2,093 2, 294 537 50 39 8 3 42 47 
4, 662 4,610 1, 322 50 39 2 44 44 12 | 12 
1, 058 3, 149 249 36 58 2 4 2A 71 5 |13 
308 585 - 46 39 8 7 34 66 — |14 
800 866 268 44 49 5 2, 41 45 14 | 15 
| 1, 108 1,451 268 44 46 6 4 39 52 9 | 16 
ie 5 | 9, 210 1, 839 45 45 7 | 3 38 52 10 | 17 
= | 


? For 1953 and 1954 see Table XV, ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, and International Investment Position’’ for 1956 and 1957 respectively. 
; Includes “Other enterprises’. : ‘ in li 
“Includes minor amounts attributable to United Kingdom and other countries; an offsetting adjustment has been made in line 11. 
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TABLE XVI. Estimated Book Value, Ownership and Control of Capital Employed in Selected Canadian Industries 
Year Ends, 1954-57' 


Industry 1954 1955 1956 1957 
— 
billions of dollars 
Total capital employed:? 
AMLUTI UE COUT ENS foreseen ck cies wvxnaner ree racananoesucewenewanet set oviacgener avo sacuetdetevanveanenenavabacecaecastens Eaeseeeat vas 8.3 8.9 9.9 1 
Petroleum and natural gas 2.5 3.0 a0 
Other mining and smelting 1.9 Deak 2.5 
RST Way Sater ett c ce ieee Geek oeacor nae ener tet eee tor ce astiok sais f-AcRae nc estas ca wasup vosesseaniavevenanemesanc ence caer erent 4.1 4.2 4.4 
Other ULMILES a oricesns..esenseceeeveere 3 5.3 5.9 6.4 
Merchandising sand: CONStENCCLOMN Mr. ciscsscsctcsscccuresnrpevsterrenescnennoutstoxsenstosencatescoossddsusetecteatensren 6.1 6.5 (6c) 
POLAIS OL ADOVE eones cote ce rt wes aka te ssasesccesncs eareccateratestoreae pencconencedites succeed accncemeccaWenvpvesacessGresren 28.2 30.6 34.0 3 
Resident owned capital: 
MA NUPH CUMING terserseesercetcoecescentiv mentacasnonssvucvastcenctesurcuntesaseetncersevansrers cenranateservaeeset didedas anauncsnacl 4.4 4.7 5.1 | 
Pewoleumi and napueal SAS: oc. wacceekssceesscces-csccesosceusuvans coswaspuevdensessectensarerveeatecspowes\enatesssorsouar 1.0 td 152 
Other mining and smelting.... 0.9 1.0 1,2 
RVADIWGLYS: eacssoveveccrestraceeseusectcessstectndvessunes vevtccanseceactepedtecectesk coundecatusonamabestndceevecsvenNesoWonecansaveenvs onl! 2.8 3.0 
GUNEMUETIATI SS He Foss acaecssrcvocnccsteascesoctacessvcecaseceevensucavapesasesvecpuctes crondsbing webeveeoeekeseonoraess sccaneees 4.6 5.2 bad 
Merchandising and iCOnStruction.,..cccccsorecscve coveceeusarcarcucesteccerssnstesnesuasseveer-ccecpveoresutotesnevansi(ars 5.5 559 6.6 
WPOtais Of ADOVE Mevaccee. cos easee es Coaretdorrasedetueavessuree te peter cole Ciwecen canal weauteh saat sansscaoetan cos siverestonr sacha 19,1 20.7 22.6 2 
Non-resident owned capital:* 
MEM UEA CURING lac. ccsscssoces seceerscdsonessesbicanvemusevecsvareaivensxpreclordroventas outapcevensufvedaueevcestanvus cstv wo vncades's 3.9 4.2 4.8 
Petroleumianag MAatUPal CAS... cceossesceccerenrcraseescvsecreeseuwanecsenateacevsavebcervasavenonvrupecvenswecctcoesesncesce 1.5 1.9 2.3 
Other mining and smelting.... a 130) Lt iis 
Rall ways ameter Ae MOU rn See heen he pe ho em Oat Deal ea RR ee 1.4 1.4 1.4 | 
OUTER RUE ELS Sit ctr ees. artesucce rceectenat Stieccsteccsesesenee cpepiuneadecescensd: doaneettantnassesvosbanevssbaiutek eccaerss® 0.7 0.7 0.9 
Merchandising .... 0.6 0.6 0.7 | 
Totals of above 9.1 9.9 11.4 ] 
United States owned investments :* 
Manufacturing: ecc-cccssaar-ssree Bal Sad 3.8 
Petroleum and natural gas 1.4 1 | Peal i 
Other minithg andiemel igen cis. sctvelssccnbomopa etic acter eat ineriel targa 0.9 1.0 11 | 
RCC icalirataiciae Stem ioneacer 0 SEENON TE ARE Siero E arms EEN CME RTO 0.6 0.6 0.5 
Oph ews ubwibies ake sf eewte ee ee casepasscscosesonvooreasccaas paces nck chu nese aR anavh olen Eads ascvareecrs Seas 0.6 0. 6 0.7 
Merchandising a 0.4 0.4 0.5 
Totals OF AW OVE Liiiccdects ae cnet aaa tace tee vane row aes cn eases ee awe leva asleep uate daviriaeoda oat sev onutabinan stanap 7.0 7.6 8.7 } 
Total Canadian and external investment in companies controlled outside Canada: 
Manufacturing... s.cstasesesesere 4.3 4.6 5. 2 | 
Petroleum and natural gas it 200 2.8 | 
Other mining and: SMe MING Za, icv vensieseucvevesssrscnyconvesssersvecoveporevenendsasucccsueesverosrunncteoresesearestases 1.0 12 1.4 
RRADIW SYS) vosvesscesscadscesreoceeetee 0.1 0.1 0.1 | 
Other utilities 0.4 0.5 0.4 
Mer chi eral STi Be ses tas cats vouch cataactnv adn deceawsas ch adapt RETO TET sa seas 0.5 0.6 0.6 
PR OCAIS Of; AI OV G2 ssscscs cs secesossacecsteesuvaresceccncoccecvauesaeastscessensopsezane apse eens tocveetons Sacetinsuaceew eevee ota 8.0 9.3 10,5 4 
Total Canadian and external investment in companies controlled in the United States: 
Mae ct NL Sides ten a ateawcuiteae sate Peters eainnn ies ssaik/ 4a patexonpuvtcsnas or vor gtnlec wna Messe Ae vaneobekepsavo ar seeaeean ates 3.4 307) 4.1 ! 
Petroleum@éand naturals asi cseeteeccsrevcascesecvscnstepvens carve tere tonerotveceserometnenten eo vceh vebee adoursesmnensactas 17 262 2.6 . 
OthersminingyanaGs Melvin ye zc. vaeaheesqsarndgeaxescactedvacNGussusshnnivesgessascesasetassssadsssccabysatvoareosereness ats 0.9 13) 1.3 . 
RGD WAy Se iss Sseere sias tance rk isreeene Se ae derea eee eT ee oS 0.1 0.1 0.1 | 
QUT Gr WELLS ae reheat e a eet cre chareascerst 0.4 0.4 0.3 tf 
jy RSicel chats DESMO hs Seb, Sony enc hee MOORE np Sie PUREE Ree DR Re One Rie tore, eae 0.4 0.4 0.4 i 
Totals Of above...........cssseeeees . | 6.9 7.9 8.8 | 


1 For selected year ends 1926 to 1956 (without segregation of petroleum and natural gas industry--see footnote 2) see Table XVI, ‘“The Canadian Ba 
of International Payments, 1958, and International Investment Position’’. 


2 Estimated from ‘“Taxation Statistics” and other sources. Investment in the Petroleum and Natural Gas Industry: Estimates for years prior to 1954) 
not been constructed for Tables XII, XIV, or XVI grouping data for the petroleum and natural gas industry as a whole, as is done for more recent years in'3 
tables and for all years elsewhere in this report. Under procedures in use earlier, components of the industry have appeared under four separate categori 
investment. Concerns engaged in refining have been classified under manufacturing. Those engaged primarily in exploration and development of petroleur! 
natural gas have been included under mining and smelting. Concerns engaged primarily in the transportation of petroleum and natural gas, whether by pipeli 
other means, have been shown as utilities, and those engaged primarily in marketing and distribution have been included ‘under merchandising. (For f 
planation see page 33 of ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957, and International Investment Position’’). 

3 Estimates of total capital employed in merchandising are founded on less satisfactory data than for other series and must be regarded as illustrating! 

_ Telative magnitudes only. 

4 The figures shown are in some cases somewhat larger than the corresponding data in preceding tables. ‘‘Other enterprises’’ have been included with *T 
facturing, and some funded debt of governments and municipalities relevant to undertakings in ‘‘Other utilities’? has also been included. 

Note: Because of rounding and of possible statistical shortcomings in parts of the series, it should be recognized that some of the amounts of year te 
changes, derived from the table as shown, may have only a limited significance and may from time to time be. misleading. 
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THE CANADIAN BALANCE 


OF 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 1960 


Summary 


Canada’s international accounts provide a 
means of observing the large volume and direction 
of the nation’s dealings with other countries and 
their impact upon the international investment 
position. Both commercial and financial transac- 
tions with other countries are unusually large in 
relation to production and capital markets inCanada. 


Some of the main outlines of Canada’s balance 
of payments have been outstanding features for a 
period of years, Among these features which con- 
tinued in 1960 were the large volume of transactions 
and wide imbalance on current account which was 
financed by inflows of capital chiefly for long-term 
investment. For a long period capital inflows have |) 
included such leading types as direct investments 
in Canadian industry, initiated by non-resident 
companies, and inflows arising from borrowing , 
abroad by Canadians. os 


The largest outstanding change in 1960 was 
she contraction in the current account deficit from 
31,504 million in 1959 to $1,217 million in 1960. 
[This was brought about mainly by a rise in mer- 
shandise exports which reduced the import balance 
m merchandise trade from $422 million to $145 
nillion, At the same time the current deficit con 
inued to be large in relation to most earlier years 
nainly due to the deficit of $1,072 million from non- 
nerchandise transactions which remained close to 
he record level of the previous year. Capital in- 
lows for long-terrm investment continued to be 
arge in total with a new peak of $645 million in 
he inflow for direct investment, along with, how- 
‘ver, a sizable contraction in inflows into port- 
olio securities, 


Among major external influences was the 
Strong overseas demand for Canadian exports, 
originating in the United Kingdom and other coun- 
tries in Western Europe and in certain countries 
elsewhere. Conditions overseas contrasted with the 
more hesitant economic conditions in the United 
States and Canada which contributed to reduced 
exports to the United States and to relatively stable 
levels of Canadian imports, 


Influenced by these factors the contractiom in 
the current deficit originated entirely in transac- 
tions with overseas countries where a moderate 
surplus of $139 million reappeared in 1960 follow- 
ing the unusual deficit of about twice that size in 
1959, At the same time the current deficit with the 
United States rose to $1,356 million, a level higher 
than in the two preceding years but less than in 
either 1956 or 1957. 


Persistent deficits on current account have had 
their counterpart in increased net foreign investment 
in Canada. Canada’s gross external liabilities and 
gross external assets, including equity investments, 
both increased in 1960, and Canada’s net inter- 
national indebtedness rose by $1.4 billion to $16.9 
billion. Gross liabilities of $26 billion were about 
nine-tenths in long-term form, and one-half repre- 
sented direct foreign-controlled investment in 
Canadian industry and commerce. More than a third 
of Canada’s gross assets which exceeded $9 billion 
was in short-term form, and well over a third repre- 
sented assets of the Government of Canada ranging 
from long-term loans and investments to official 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange. The largest 
part of the expansion in this excess of international 
liabilities over assets has occurred in the past half 
decade during which period the balance has more 
than doubled. 


STATEMENT 1. Summary of the Balance of Payments between Canada and All Countries, 1953-60 


; Ch 
Account 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 [-™o8r 
1 Seer le | Jin | ae 
millions of dollars 

lerchandise exports (@ujusted) ies. cce eee eee 4,152| 3,929} 4,332] 4,837] 4,894] 4,887] 5,150] 5, 400 +250 
lerchandise imports (adjusted) ...................... 4,210] 3,916} 4,543] 5,565] 5,488] 5,066] 5,572] 5,545| - 27 
ance on merchandise trade ooo... ccccececececees = be + 13) -211/- 728 /- 594/- 179 \- 422)|-. 145 +277 
ther current MER Clb Seren Ure ron ere eae 1,.399)| 1,307) V,.5183|" 1.7842) 1.621%) 1,.550)| V.6423|' 1.724 + 82 
ther current BLU MCMUSH rictns. shoes cediecerme cocinons 1,724] 1,752] 2,005] 2,422) 2,482] 2,502/ 2,724] 2,796 + 72 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions ...... -385| -445|) -487/- 638 /— 861/- 952 /-1,082/-1,072/ + 10 
Current account balance o.........eccccccccccseseees -443| -432| -698 |-1, 366 |-1, 455 |-1, 131 |-1, 504 |-1, 217| +287 
irect investment in Canada .o.ccccccccsscscccscscsseccsssse +426] +392) +417/+ 583 |+ 514/+ 420}+ 550|+ 690] +140 
et new issues of Canadian securities ........... +189; +128; - 18/+ 526 /|+ 665|+ 519 |+ 449|+ 194) ~255 
et trade in outstanding Canadian securities = 31h) +633) — 27) | VWOSI G2 SBil 20M 523) —140 
ll other capital movementS ooeccceccseccccceeccceccece, -141] -151| +326/+ 58/+ 184/+ 104/+ 304/+ 281] —- 23 
Net capital movement ...0.........cccccccccccccssecesesess +443 | +432) +698 |+1, 366 |+1, 455 |+1, 131 |+1, 504 |+1, 217} -287 

Ao Ree! ae ee eae Coates 


Note: Mutual Aid to NATO countries is not included in either current receipts or payments. 
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8 DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Changing interest and money market conditions and 
exchange rates also play their part in the internal 
administrative decisions. Such circumstances are 
constantly changing and the levels of remittance 
consequently vary accordingly. In the past decade 
and a half, however, aS shown in Statement 9A 
remittances for this group of companies as a whole 
have never approached the levels of earnings, 
although in some individual companies this may 
not have been the case. 


The effects of higher and more widely distri- 
buted incomes of Canadians upon non-merchandise 
transactions are most clearly evident in the travel 
account where the change in ten years has been 
from a surplus of $49 million in 1950 toa deficit of 
$207 million in 1960. This has been brought about 
by a much greater increase in Canadian travel 
abroad than in non-resident travel in Canada. Cana- 
dian expenditures abroad are now almost three 
times as high as in 1950, when there were still 
soine Canadian restrictions on pleasure travel and 
before the great extension in facilities for overseas 
travel. In the same period non-resident expenditures 
in Canada underwent a more moderate growth rising 
in value by something over one-half. 


Expenditures on most international pleasure 
travel represent outlays of discretionary income 
remaining after more essential consumption. Rising 
incomes in Canada have greatly increased the 
number of persons with income available for this 
purpose, and more widely available facilities en- 
couraging travel to other countries have combined 
to augment the outward movement. Travel mobility 
has been greatly extended by a wider ownership of 
automobiles and by improved public transportation, 
with the most flexible new facilities being provided 
by air travel to all parts of the world as well as by 
improvements in other more traditional means. 


Canada’s geographical location and climate also 
appear to have contributed to the growth in a debit 
balance on travel account. A characteristic of the 
movement of Canadians abroad is the way in which 
it is spread throughout the year, being stimulated 
by the severity of Canada’s climate which in turn 
tends to limit most non-resident travel to Canada to 
a short period in the summer. And many of the 
regions abroad visited by Canadians, particularly 
in the winter and spring, are very distant requiring 
long journeys abroad to reach them. Moreover at all 
times of the year considerable amounts are spent 
on transportation even for visits to the United States 
as destinations there tend to be well within that 
country and most of the Canadian population lives 
close to the international border with usually con- 
venient access to the United States. 


The widespread influences of many media of 
communications in the United States, and prevailing 
tastes in consumption also work towards stimulating 
the southward movement of Canadian travellers. 
And a substantial part of the expenditures of 
Canadian travellers there are for merchandise often 


bought on special shopping expeditions: Canadian 
travel to overseas countries is subject to other 
special influences. Family, personal and cultural 
relations have always drawn Canadians to visit 
European countries and these have been strength- 
ened in the post-war period by the increased number 
of persons in the Canadian population born in the 
United Kingdom and Western Europe, and by the 
large numbers of Canadians who had war-time 
service overseas. Furthermore, the cost of trans- 
Atlantic and other overseas travel appears to have 
come within the reach of more Canadians than 
formerly, being relatively lower in relation to in-| 
comes than in earlier decades. 


While Canada’s tourist trade from non-resident 
visitors expanded during the 1950’s, the growth was _ 
less rapid than in the case of Canadian travel 
abroad. This appears to have been partly due to 
growing competition from other sources, within and 
outside of the United States. Some of this growing 
competition has been brought about by the same 
forces which diverted Canadian travel to many 
destinations abroad. The development of facilities 
outside of Canada and rapid means of getting to 
them have created new conditions of competition. | 
One result may have been to influence the character 
of travel to Canada with its special appeal to the 
outdoors traveller for short periods concentrated 
during the summer months. Places visited in Canada, 
too, particularly by the automobile tourist, are often 
contiguous to the northern periphery of a mobile 
vacation trip which includes areas in the United | 
States. This may tend to make the duration of visits 
in Canada dependent upon many transitory and 
variable factors which during the past decade have 
included the depreciation of the United States! 
dollar, as well as the weather, and variable condi- | 
tions related to available accommodation. Other 
factors, too, have tended to give United States. 
travel to Canada some special features, such as 
the usually short trip into Canada characteristic 
of travel to many popular destinations which are 
comparatively close to the border, the extent of 
visiting friends and relatives, and the often reported 
limited interest or success in shopping for mer- 
chandise specialties. : 


The large degree of concentration in United 
States travel to Canada with more than half in the 
third quarter of the year is an over-riding character: 
istic carrying with it the problems of providing 
capacity for handling such a huge and mobile volume 
of visitors in a short period. And such a restless 
group of travellers is used to taking many comforts 
for granted as part of their standard of living. Th 
number of overnight visitors to Canada accom: 
modated in a short season appears from availabl 
statistics to be far greater thancrosses the frontier) 
of other nations. But even this group is 2 smal 
part of the total entries of non-resident visitor: 
which were not far below 30,000,000 in 1960 whe! 
all local and commuting crossings are included. 1 
that year there were over 8,700,000 visitors ti 
Canada from the United States who were acco 


| modated overnight, but well over half of these 
stayed only one or two nights. In the case of 
visitors by automobile the group staying one night 
alone numbered 3,659,000, and another 1,186,500 
remained in Canada only two nights. The group 
staying from three to seven nights was about one- 
quarter of the total staying overnight, and all 
_ visitors remaining over eight days numbered a little 
over 1,000,000, or approximately 12 per cent of all 
persons accommodated over night. 


| Quarterly Movements 


In contrast to the quarter-to-quarter gain in the 
current account deficit (after allowance for normal 
seasonal variations) during 1958, the fluctuations 
in the deficit traced a saw-tooth course in 1959. 
This irregular pattern was continued in 1960, with 
the imbalance in the second and fourth quarters of 
_the year being at about the same level as the final 
_ quarter of 1959. The deficits for the first and third 
| Quarters were about 10 per cent and one-third lower, 
_Tespectively, than the average level of the higher 
quarters. About four-fifths of the substantial third 
quarter shrinkage in the current account deficit was 
attributable to merchandise trade, in which a sur- 
_plus emerged for the first time since mid-1955, after 
_tegular seasonal fluctuations are taken intoaccount. 
In reflection of the slowing of the tempo of econom- 
ic activity in 1960, merchandise imports peaked 
in the first quarter, then settled down to a plateau 
“about 4 per cent lower for the remainder of the year, 
but with a further shallow dip in the third quarter. 
Merchandise exports, on the other hand, were higher 
in the first and third quarters, and were at about 
the same level in the,second and fourth quarters, 
about 6 per cent below the other two quarters. 


CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS D) 


Net payments on non-merchandise transactions 
were higher in the initial half of the year, and 
lowest in the third quarter. The Tange of fluctua- 
tions, however, during 1960 was much narrower for 
the deficit on‘‘invisibles’’ than that for merchandise 
trade, notwithstanding the fact that the former 
accounted for at least 80 per cent of the current 
account imbalance in each of the quarters. With the 
annual deficit on non-merchandise transactions 
being practically unchanged at $1,082 million in 
1959 and $1,072 million in 1960, quarterly fluctua- 
tions in the individual accounts were offsetting, 
and contributed to the stability. The first quarter 
net payments for travel, interest and dividends were 
above those in the final quarter, with the 1960 peak 
level occurring in the second quarter. Both gold 
production available for export and net payments for 
freight and shipping services were at about the 
same level in the opening and closing quarters. 
Within the year the former stood highest in the third 
quarter and the latter lowest, also in the third, Net 
payments of inheritances and migrants’ funds were 
fairly level over the four quarters, while the deficit 
on ‘‘all other current transactions’’ closed the year 
at an appreciably higher level than the other quar- 
ters, with the smallest imbalance occurring in the 
second quarter. In sum, the deficit on non- 
merchandise transactions during 1960 was highest 
in the second and lowest in the third quarter. And 
these, in combination with the second highest 
merchandise trade deficit in the second and the 
only surplus in the third quarter, produced the 
highest current account deficit in the second quarter 
and the lowest in the third. At annual rates the 
second quarter deficit was about 15 per cent higher 
and the third quarter deficit about 25 per cent lower 
than the 1960 current account deficit of $1,217 
million. 


STATEMENT 2. Quarterly Current Account Balances between Canada and the Principal Countries 
and Areas, 1958-60 


Country or area 


1959 
II Ill IV I II “ Ill IV 
i Sie 


} 


| United States occu. -314 | -389 


| United Kingdom ............. + 1] + 20 
_ Other sterling area ........ ce wut | aa JIG) 
| Other countries? ............ - 16 | + 28 
| All countries .............. -292 | -331 


millions of dollars 


-388 | -368 | -187 | -287 | -341 | -447 | -166 | -402 


5 - 5 - 28 + 41 + 29 tals + 48 + 81 
+ 20 | -— 16 = - 2 + 16 eealii | + 8 + 14 
- 65 | - 62; -103 | - 55 | - 25 | - 43] - 12 + 3 


-428 | -451 | -322 | -303 | -321 | -470 | -122 | -304 


4 


‘Includes other OFEC countries. 


During the first quarter of the year when 26 per 
cent of the current account deficit was incurred, 
44 per cent of the inflows of capital in long-term 
forms occurred, some 20 per cent more than the 
deficit. Inflows of foreign direct investment capital 
Teached a peak of $196 million in this period and 
Teceipts from international transactions in Cana- 
dian securities were not much smaller than this. 
This was the only first quarter since 1954 when the 


inflows in long-term forms exceeded the current 
account deficit. This condition changed markedly 
in the second quarter which saw 39 per cent of the 
current deficit or a larger proportion than for any 
year since 1954. Some 31 per cent of the inflow of 
capital in long-term forms occurred in this quarter, 
equivalent to about 58 per cent of the deficit as 
inflows for both direct and portfolio investment 
contracted. 
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In the third quarter net inflows in long-term 
forms continued to decline, but not as rapidly as 
the current account deficit. Direct investment 
receipts from security transactions fell sharply. 
About 10 per cent of the current account deficit 
occurred in this period, the lowest proportion since 
1954, as did-about 18 per cent of the inflow in 
long-term forms, which were in total some 25 per 
cent above the deficit; this general relationship is 
seasonally normal. The final quarter was responsible 
for some 25 per cent of the current account deficit 
for 1960, and only 7 per cent of the inflow of capital 
in long-term forms occurred in this period. This was 
the lowest percentage recorded for any quarter 
covered by official estimates. These inflows were 
equivalent to 21 per cent of the deficit and repre- 
sented a smaller proportion than for any earlier 
quarter..Most of the reduction arose from a shift in 
portfolio security transactions which led to a.sub- 
stantial outflow, offsetting a significant part of 
other inflows. 


The Canadian dollar continued to be a ‘‘strong’’ 
currency in the world’s exchange markets during 
1960, although there was at the end of the year 
some moderation from the very high levels of recent 
years. The exchange value of the United States 


dollar in Canada was 95.22 cents at the end of 
1959. A tendency to rise was in evidence before 
the end of March, and this movement continued, 
with a pause in the latter part of April, until late 
May when the price reached 99.00 cents. By mid- 
year this rate was down to 98.03 cents and the 
trend continued until mid-August when it has de- 
clined to 96.62 cents. With the exception of this 
period centred about the May peak, rates were 
relatively stable until the last ten days of December. 
The price of the United States dollar in Canada | 
then rose sharply by more than 1% cents to close 
the year at 99.66. cents. Among factors contributing | 
to this change may have been some uncertainty 
related to the introduction of the Budget late in | 
the month. | 


The highest rate for the United States dollar 
recorded during the year was 99.81 cents on 
December 28, which was 0.25 cents below the high | 
for 1955, and the lowest was 94.94 cents recorded 
early in March. The trading range for the year as a | 
whole was 4.87 cents which was somewhat larger 
than in recent years. The noon average price of the 
United States dollar in Canada was 96.97 cents in | 
1960, compared with 95.90 cents in 1959 and 97.06 
cents in 1958. 


STATEMENT 3. Foreign Exchange Rates: U.S. Dollar in Canada, 1959 and 1960 
Quotations reported on transactions between banks in the exchange market 


1959 


Quarter 
High 
) PORE ena Ox ane oer EE Pa eres 98.19 
| 8 eee eR eee Anat rocco eer creds enue aeoee 96.75 
1 Reser one PRS anc ines See’ bee Reale 96. 00 


95. 59 


98. 19 


1960 | 


Noon ’ 


Canadian cents per unit 


Noon 
average 


95. 18 
97. 49 
97.33 
97.92 


Note: Closing Quotations: 1957, 98.40625; 1958, 96.4375; 1959, 95.21875; 1960, 99.65625. 


Source: Bank of Canada. 


Bilateral Changes 


A characteristic bilateral course of the Cana- 
dian balance of payments, long established, has 
been the existence of large current surpluses from 
transactions with overseas countries, which helped 
to settle current deficits with the United States. 
The overseas surplus, which has been declining in 
the recent period, turned into a deficit in 1959, but 
was re-established in 1960. 


In the earlier post-war years the underlying 
pattern was emphasized by shortages of many com- 


modities and by the process of rehabilitation of! 
productive facilities then underway in overseas’ 
countries. But the subsequent progress and com-! 
pletion of reconstruction, repercussions of inter- 
national incidents such as Korea and the SuezZ,| 
evolution of regional trading groups as exemplified 
by the European Economic Community, expansion of) 
economic and technical assistance to under 
developed countries and the resurgence of trading 
nations such as Western Germany and Japan have) 
contributed to modifying the pattern of Canada’s 
trade 

| 
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STATEMENT 4. Summary of Current Account Balances between Canada and the 
Principal Countries and Areas, 1950-60 


Change 
Country or area in 1960 
millions of dollars 

United States ....0000000.. -400 | -951 | -849 | -904 | -807 | -1, 035 | -1,639 | -1,579] -1,176 | -1, 230] -1, 356 -126 

_ United Kingdom .......... | 4 24] +223 | 4388 | +133 | +229|} + 330/ + 252] + 118|] + 104) 4 ikea wemer ett +158 

Other sterling area ....| — 23] - 24/ 4114] + 83] + 44) + 60 | + 48 | + 4} + 69 | - PRL a} 45 + 47 

Other OFEC countries | 4112 | +218 | +325) +172] +107] + Salat Dita 67 | + A 20h) = 1 +119 

Overseas territories’..| - 4] + 5/+ 7/+ 1/]- 14] - Pag I) oe 34] - Beef tp Soule 42| - 27 tel 

Other countries .......... aS tet eel 9uiete 72,4 9) = Wi et aa = S28 B86 — 1230) = 4:9 + 74 

All countries .......... -334 | -517| +164 | -443 | -432| - 698) -1,366/ -1,455) -1,131| -1,504| -1,217 +287 
Si | ee x : 


1 Overseas territories of other OFEC countries. 


While current surpluses with overseas started / 
on a declining trend in the early fifties, current 
deficits with the United States exceeded one billion 
dollars in 1955 and have since remained above this 
level. This development was a result of rising { 
deficits from non-merchandise transactions with 


_each of the two areas and of higher import balances ; 


with the United States. — 


Following an acceleration in the declining 


tendency in 1959, when a surplus with overseas 
countries of $45 million in the previous year 
changed to a deficit of $274 million, a sharper 
turn-around of $413 million took place in 1960, when 
a surplus of $139 million was realized from transac- 


tions with overseas countries. 


This substantial 
change was attributable mainly to a 20 per cent 


tise in exports, as imports remained about the same 
-and the gain in receipts from ‘‘invisible transac- 


! 


tions’’ just about offset increased payments. 


Although the current account surplus with 


overseas in 1960 was more than double that of 


1950, this was due to the surplus in that early year 


_ being exceptionally small for that period. In other 


years of the early period surpluses with overseas 
were very much larger than in 1950 or 1960. 


The changes between 1960 and the early period 


have been rather variable in the case of the balance 


f 


less than in several early years. But the trend in 
_the balance from non-merchandise 
_ Shows clearly a transition from surpluses to arising , 
deficit of substantial proportions. — 


| 


_ from merchandise trade. The enlarged export balance 
in 1960 from trade with overseas countries was still 


transactions 


The regional sources of the changes in over- 
seas transactions have also undergone a variety of 
shifts. But the current surplus with the United 


| Kingdom and the Rest of the Sterling Area were 


still less in 1960 than in most of the early years 
shown in Statement 4. And the surplus with other 
OBEC countries, and with other countries in most 
years as well, had disappeared and turned into 
deficits. 


Canada’s traditional export balance from mer- 
chandise trade with overseas, ranging in the current 
ten-year period between approximately $100 million 
and over $900 million, was $531 million in 1960. 
This total was higher than the average surplus over 
the decade due to such factors as the incidence in 
1960 of hesitant business activity in Canada in 
contrast with a condition of economic boom in 
Western Europe, the United Kingdom, Australia and 
Japan and the removal of restrictions against 
imports from Canada. 


Contributing to the expansion in the deficit | 
on non-merchandise transactions with overseas have 
been higher payments on most accounts, including 
travel, income, freight, government expenditures, » 
personal remittances, official contributions, busi- 
ness services and miscellaneous income. The rising 
level of net payments has been fostered particularly 
by growing contacts between Canada and the United 
Kingdom and Western Hurope in the fields of 
defence, business and personal relationships. It | 
should be noted that Statements 4A and 7A do not 
include Mutual Aid to NATO countries in the form 
of transfers of military equipment, contributions 
towards infrastructure programmes and provision of 
aircrew training in Canada for these countries. 
From a peak of $284 million in 1954, this aid has 
been declining as the defence forces of Huropean 
partners have been rebuilt, and amounted to $43 _ 
million in 1960. Since the emergence in 1953 of a | 
deficit on non-merchandise transactions with over- 
seas countries, the export trade balances have been 
sufficient to cover the deficit each year, with the 
exception of 1959. = 
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STATEMENT 4A. Summary of Canada’s Current Transactions with the United States and with 
Overseas Countries, 1949-60 


Year 


Merchandise exports? 


United 
States 


1,521 
2, 046 
2,326 
2, 346 
2,458 
2, 355 
2, 598 
2, 854 
2,931 
2, 908 
3, 191 
3, 039 


Overseas 
countries 


1, 468 
1, 093 
1,624 
1,993 
1,694 
1,574 
1, 734 
1, 983 
1, 963 
1,979 
T7959 
2,361 


Merchandise imports 


Other current receipts! 


United 
States 


millions of dollars 


Other current payments? 


Overseas United Overseas 
countries States countries 


Total current receipts? 


Tctal current payments! 


All 


countries 


4, 089 
4, 240 
5, 166 


5, 658 


5,491 


5, 236 | 


5, 850 
6, 464 
6,515 


6,437 | 


6, 792 
7, 124 


United Overseas United Overseas All 
States countries States countries States countries countries 
millions of dollars 

1, 899 197 971 3,912. 
2, 093 1, 036 1, 184 4,574 - 
2, 842 L200 1, 287 5, 683 — 
Pe srilyt 1, 033 1, 306 5, 494 
3, 046 1, 164 1,301 5, 934 
2, 800 1,116 byes 5, 668 
3, 283 1, 260 1,452 6, 548 
4,021 1, 544 1,633 7, 830 
3, 878 1,610 eS 7,970 
3, 443 1,623 1, 743 7, 568 
35 teat 1, 845 1,883 8, 296 — 
3, 715 1, 830 1,922 8, 341 © 


Net balance — 
Merchandise trade 


United 
States 


Overseas 
countries 


Net balance — All other 
current transactions 


United Overseas | 


States countries 


1 Excludes Mutual Aid. 


millions of dollars 


United Overseas 
States countries 


Net balance —Current account 


All 


countries 


Following reductions in successive years of 
about 28 per cent from a peak in 1956, the current 
account deficit with the United States turned up 
again in 1959, and was estimated at $1,356 million 
in 1960, about the average deficit for the six recent 
years. The 10 per cent increase in the deficit in 
1960 was almost wholly ascribable to a fall from the 
record high total of $3,191 million in 1959, of about 
5 per cent in Canadian exports, owing to the static 


shade, as were net payments on services and other 


imports in 1960 were much higher than in 1950, 
although the rise in imports has been much greater. 
_. The deficit on ‘‘invisible’’ transactions with 
the United States has grown fairly steadily in the 
recent past, almost doubling from $353 million in 
1950 to $680 million in 1960. As seen fromStatement 
7A, payments for services expanded more both in 
absolute and relative terms (by $738 million or 62 
oer cent) than receipts, which rose $411 million or 
ubout 50 per cent. Larger increases were likewise 
recorded by payments for each of the component 
items shown in the table, except in the case of 
all other current transactions’’, which total was 
uffected in 1960 by fairly sizable non-recurring 
eceipts. The considerably larger expansion of 
3269 million in expenditures by Canadian visitors 
0 the United States than of $115 million in receipts 
tom American tourist Spending in Canada produced 
. shift in the travel balance of $154 million from a 
surplus of $67 million in 1950 to a deficit of $87 
nillion in 1960. The deficit arising from the income 
sccount represented a predominant share of net total 
vayments for ‘‘invisibles’’ in the two years. In 
950, the deficit from this source of $361 million 
vas higher than the total of $353 million; and out 
fa total of $680 million in 1960 from non- 
nerchandise transactions, the income account 
leficit accounted for $443 million. At $163 million 
nd $162 million, respectively, in the two terminal 
‘ears of the period, gold production available for 


xport was practically unchanged. 


In comparison with 1959, the 1960 deficit on 
on-merchandise transactions was a shade lower, 
ue to such factors as a higher value of gold pro- 
uction available for export and non-recurring 
liscellaneous income receipts, combined with 
lightly lower net payments for travel and income 
cCcounts, partially offset by larger deficits for 
eight services and inheritances and migrants’ 
ands. The reduced deficit in the income account 
sflected delays in the final quarter of the year in 


ome dividend transfers to parent companies in the - 


nited States, which were not completed until after 
le opening of 1961, 

_ The steady yearly easing evident since 1955 
: the current account surplus with the United 
ingdom was reversed in 1960, when the surplus 
‘med up to $171 million from $13 million in the 
levious year. The 1960 total, which was about one- 
Lif of that of $330 million in 1955, approximated 
€ average-level of the surplus for the 6-year 


condition of business activity in the United States | 
in 1960. Merchandise imports were also down, by a | 


non-merchandise transactions. Both exports and , 
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period from that year on. The improvement in the 
current account surplus with the United Kingdom in 
1960 was materially attributable to the substantial 
rise in merchandise exports to a peacetime record, 
while both imports and net payments on non- 
merchandise transactions were also slightly lower 
in 1960. The widely distributed nature of the in- 
creases in exports is described in the section of 
this report dealing with merchandise trade which 
follows. At $924 million exports compared with 
$469 million a decade earlier in 1950 while imports 
at $611 million compared with $399 million in that 
earlier year. 


The deficit on non-merchandise transactions 
with the United Kingdom tripled to $142 million in 
1960 from $46 million in 1950 which, however, was 
the only deficit in the period from 1946 to 1952. 
The largest contributions to the expanded deficit 
on ‘‘invisibles’’, of about $38 million each, were 
attributable to the travel account and to ‘‘all other 
current transactions’’, and another $21 million 
originated in the freight account. The income 
account deficit of $48 million, as seen from Table 
II, more than accounted for the whole of net service 
payments of $46 million in 1950, while the deficits 
on travel account and on ‘‘all other current transac- 
tions’’ were each about one-fourth the magnitude of 
that on interest and dividends. Freight and shipping 
still yielded a substantial surplus of $25 million in 
1950, which was lower than that of contiguous years 
due to reduced exports and fewer ships operated 
by Canadians, 


In 1960, the deficit on non-merchandise trans- 
actions was distributed about equally among travel, 
income and ‘‘all other current transactions’’. The 
1959 deficit was somewhat higher owing to small 
net payments for freight services and a larger 
deficit on income account than in 1960, offset in 
part by lower net travel payments. 


In the current account balance with the Rest 
of the Sterling Area there was a shift from a small 
deficit of $2 million in 1959 to a surplus of $45 
million in 1960, The export balance from merchan- 
dise trade doubled as exports rose more than imports 
while the deficit from non-merchandise transactions 
contracted with a decline in official contributions. 
Both exports and imports of merchandise were con- 
siderably higher than in 1950, 


In transactions on ‘‘invisibles’’ with the Rest 
of the Sterling Area, a deterioration of about $30 
million occurred from a. surplus of $20 million in 
1950 to a deficit of $11 million in 1960._Small 
positive changes of $12 million, $9 million and $4 
million were recorded, respectively, in the freight 
and income accounts and inheritances and migrants’ 
funds, while net payments on travel and. ‘‘all other 
current transactions’’ rose moderately. The largest 
source of the expanded deficit was, however, 
official contributions, which were estimated at 
$41 million in 1960. These contributions, which 
bulked even higher at $64 million in 1959, covered 
capital assistance and technical aid, and wheat and 
other commodities under the Colombo Plan. 
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Current transactions with the other metropolitan 
OFEC countries in 1960 were close to balance in 
contrast to the substantial deficit of $120 million 
which first appeared in 1959. The principal factor 
contributing to the change was the sharp rise in 
Canadian exports of merchandise to this group of 
countries. These rose by one-third and represented 
a major part of the total gain in exports to all 
destinations. Increases which were widely dis- 
tributed by commodities were most prominent among 
the industrial materials. Further details on these 
movements appear under ‘‘Merchandise Trade’’. 
Other “changes in 1960 with effects opposite to the 
large rise in exports were a slight increase in 
imports of merchandise and a further rise of about 
10 per cent to $229 million in the deficit from non- 
merchandise transactions. The latter deficit ex- 
ceeded the export surplus on merchandise account 
by about $1 million in 1960, whereas in 1959 the net 
deficit was $120 million because of the smaller 
export surplus. 


Striking changes in the balance on non- 
merchandise transactions with the other Metro- 
politan OKEC countries have developed in the past 
decade. There has been a change from a surplus of 
$21 million in 1950 to a deficit of $229 million in 
1960. Contributing to this deterioration were the 
income, travel and freight accounts and ‘‘all other 
current transactions’’, each of which shifted either 
from a modest surplus or deficit in 1950 to large 
deficits in 1960. The rise of $24 million in 1960 
in the non-merchandise deficit with the OEEC group 
was, due to substantially increased government 
expenditures for co-operative defence programmes 
and to larger net payments. of interest and dividends 
offset by a smaller deficit for freight services. 


The current deficit with all other countries in 
1960 was reduced to $76 million, which was less 
than half the deficit of $165 million in 1959. Again 
the largest single change was a rise in merchandise 
exports from $441 million to $498 million; and was 
chiefly in exports to Japan, Latin America and 
Communist China. But also contributing to the 
reduced deficit was a decline in imports from $600 
million in 1959 to $564 million in 1960, mainly in 
imports from Latin America. On the other hand 
there was a sinall increase from $6 million to $10 
million in the deficit from non-merchandise trans- 
actions. 


Between 1950 and 1960, the balance on 
‘invisible’ transactions with Other Countries 
changed from a surplus of $14 million to a deficit 
of $10 million. This deterioration of $24 million was 
distributed to the extent of about $10 million each 
to the travel account, official contributions, repre- 
senting relief shipments both direct and through 
the auspices of the United Nations agencies, and 
to ‘‘all other current transactions’’. These changes 
were counterbalanced in part by small increases in 
surpluses from inheritances and migrants’ funds 
and shipping services. 


Capital movements are discussed in greater 
detail in a later section of this report. In brief the 
United States supplied $979 million, an amount 


large enough to cover 72 per cent of the current 
account deficit with it or 80 per cent of the deficit 
with all countries. Inflows of capital for direct 
investment in United States controlled enterprises 
totalled $437 million which was $13 million higher 
than in 1959. Net inflows for the acquisition of 
Canadian stocks and bonds by United States 
residents totalled $226 million, $279 million lower 
than in 1959. Outflows for direct and portfolio 
investment in the United States totalled $45 million 
in 1960 compared with $43 million in the previous 
year. Capital inflows in all other forms from the 
United States were $361 million in 1960 compared 
with $463 million in 1959; for the most part these 
amounts represented increases in net short-term 
liabilities. 


Net capital inflows from the United Kingdom 
totalled $53 million in 1960 and $97 million in 
1959. Among the factors contributing to the change, 
were larger inflows for direct investment in Canada, 
smaller outflows for direct investment in the United 
Kingdom, a shift from net sales to the United 
Kingdom of Canadian securities to net repurchases, 
and outflows in short-term forms. Net capital out- 
flows are characteristic to other sterling area 
countries, but in 1960 net inflows of $5 million 
occurred compared with the net outflow of $40, 
million recorded for 1959. Most of the change oc: 
curred in movements of capital in short-term forms, 
From other OFEC countries there was a net capita) 
inflow of $162 million in 1960, some $57 millior 
higher than in 1959. Portfolio investments ir 
Canadian securities attracted reduced amounts 0!) 
capital, but inflows for direct investment increase 
and there was a major shift in movements in short) 
term forms from a significant outflow in 1959 to al 
inflow in 1960. The net movement from all othe) 
countries changed from an outflow of $7 million ii 
1959 to an inflow of $18 million in 1960. Thi 
largest change was in Canadian dollar holdings 0. 
residents of these countries. | 


In 1959 the traditional triangular nature charac 
teristic of Canada’s balance of payments disap 
peared. Underlying this change were a series 0 
developments in world economic environment whic, 
are referred to elsewhere in this report. But in 196, 
the traditional pattern was re-established. In thi 
year net capital transfers froin overseas countrie 
of $238 million were added to current account sul 
pluses aggregating $139 million and gave rise t 
multilateral settlements of $377 million applied t) 
the United States account. In the previous yee 
there were current account deficits of $274 millic 
with overseas countries and the net capital inflow 
from them at $155 million fell far short of thi 
amount. Multilateral settlements of $119 millic 
arising from transactions with the United State 
were applied to the overseas account. The extrad 
dinary developments in 1959 are in sharp conwa: 
with the situation in earlier years; in 1952, the ye: 
of peak bilateral imbalance, overseas multilater! 
settlements applied to the United States accou: 
reached more than one billion dollars. Stateme, 
4B shows the elements contributing to variations — 
multilateral settlements in1952 and in 1958 tol 
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STATEMENT 4B. Ciiein and Use of Multilateral Settlements between Canada and the United States, 
1952 and 1958-60 


| Current account balance: 


_ Capital transactions: 


Capital transactions: 


| Merchandise Trade 


| Variations in the balances on merchandise 
_trade have been particularly wide. Relatively small 
' fluctuations in such large aggregates as Canadian 
| exports and imports may give rise to large and 
Significant changes in the balance. As pointed out 
elsewhere the size of the import balance contracted 
from $422 million in 1959 to $145 million in 1960, 
‘following a change in the opposite direction of 
“almost as much in the previous year. A fairly sub- 
| Stantial rise in exports in 1960 mainly brought this 
‘about, as imports were only slightly less than in 
_1959. In contrast, between 1958 and 1959 there 
_had been a larger rise in imports than in exports, 
leading to a growth in the import balance in that 
year, 


| The peak import balance of $728 million 
occurred in 1956 when imports were at their highest 
‘level up to then, being particularly stimulated by 
‘Strong investment demands. At that time exports 
Were at a considerably lower level than has since 
been reached. The rise in exports has been pro- 
nounced since the latter part of 1959, following a 
period from 1956 to 1958 in which the totals did not 
change markedly. 


Statistics on merchandise trade and the trade 
balance used in balance of payments statements are 
based on trade statistics, adjusted for this special 
purpose, as described elsewhere below. 


Item 1952 1958 1959 1960 
- = 
he Net receipts (+) from overseas countries 
United Kingdom and other sterling area countrieS .......ccccccccccccceess + 502 + eel 73 + 11 + 216 
BOL ROTROVCL SCA SHCOUMULL ES) este. c emote erect roars Sokol Sec cuncevevececs we) eyplal = Ae! = Phot) = 17 
‘SELLA WSIS 2 tires actos era ane aR SPER Oe tia at ea a oe +1, 013 4 45 a et + 139 
United Kingdom and other sterling area countrieS ........ccccccccccceceee - 16 + 91 + 57 + 58 
OERCIMOVETSCAS | COUNLTICS: menue scanaticsccustecce-stte oor tie cSose Sens lea éckcicecaeecckes + 10 + 88 cr 98 + 180 
STILT OMENS aad Phe cterepnel Cae Chaat rasa R Se = Ree e e - 6 ee 79 + 155 + 238 
Tctal balance settled by exchange transfers .................0..6. +1, 007 + 224 - 119 + 377 
Net payments (-) to United States 
REPEeTIACE OUNGRDALANICE cers, cen heres oe tee Le. ohcuccccsucs - 849 -1,176 = 1230 =, 306 
DIFECtHANG POLLO] O) INVESEMENES o.cceoncac0-<s¢ee-coce8seesbbdaasscecdsscseveesscecoe + 417 + 830 + 886 + 618 
ENC TECADILAISMOVEMENtS snc teee cesses ere ace o ee Noha toi aR ocdeceecavsccn ae 122 + 463 re Onl. 
RO DOUO Smee nan tiad tee, fees heen Mey nay cen eh NE sseunnasas - 158 ~ CY +1, 349 + 979 
Tctal balance settled by exchange transfers ....................6... -1, 007 — 224 + 119 > Shel 
Major Components of the Current Account Exports 


The strong demands from overseas for many 
Canadian commodities provided the special factor 
which led to the outstanding Canadian export per- 
formance in 1960, in the face of declines in exports 
to the United States. These demands originated in 
a number of countries including the United Kingdom, 
the OHEC countries, Japan, Australia and several 
countries in Latin America. Exports to some ofthese 
overseas destinations were higher than ever before 
in peace time, and even in the case of the United 
States where declines occurred in the total during 
the year, that aggregate was still higher than in 
any year before 1959. 


The increasing strength in overseas demands 
for Canadian exports appeared in the latter part of 
1959. Exports overseas continued at high levels 
throughout 1960 and were at even higher levels 
towards the end of the year than those prevailing 
at the beginning of the year. The total value ex- 
ported to overseas countries in 1960 was 20 per 
cent higher than in 1959. Exports to the United 
States, in contrast, started the year at a higher 
level but by the second quarter a downward trend 
was evident which continued during the remainder 
of the year. As a result of these trends the United 
States took 56 per cent of Canada’s exports in 1960 
coinpared with alinost 62 per cent in the previous 
year. 
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Most of the increases in exports occurred in 4 
number of major industrial materials which are 
prominent in Canadian trade. Metals, minerals and 
forest products each shared in the rise with particu- 
larly large gains in such metals as aluminum, copper, 
nickel and steel shipped to the United Kingdom and 
Europe, and in newsprint and lumber to various 
destinations. Other significant gains occurred in a 
variety of manufactured goods which again were 
able to enter some overseas markets, particularly 
Europe and the United Kingdom. But on the other 
hand wheat sales to some countries contracted, and 
there were also smaller shipments to the United 
Kingdon of some other commodities like grain, 
canned fish and uranium. 


In the case of the United States decreases in 
shipments of a variety of commodities exceeded 
increases in others with the result that there was 
a reduction of some 5 per cent in the 1960 total to 
$3,039 million. This figure represented about 56 
per cent of Canada’s total exports, and the relative 
share was lower than that in any year since N9525 
the average for this eight-year period being about 
60 per cent. Exports in 1960 of uranium fell over 
$40 million, with the extension of the period of 
deliveries on contracts, while aluminum and nickel 
together fell by some $50 million. Decreases of 
between $20 million and $30 million were recorded 
in shipments of each of the following groups: iron 
ore, scrap, pigs, ingots, blooms and billets; rolling 
mill products, pipes, tubes, fittings and wire; and 
farm implements. Exports of cattle were down 
nearly $15 million, those of tractors, automobile 
parts, aircraft and parts. more than $12 million, and 
those of furs, skins, hides and leather were about 
$6 million lower as were shipments of lime, plaster 
and cement. On the other hand, exports of crude 
and partly refined petroleum rose $20 million, those 
of newsprint and electrical apparatus increased 
about $1414 million in each case and those of copper 
roughly $13 million. Increases in exports of con- 
tractors’ supplies, fertilizers and non-farm machinery 
ranged between about $5 million and $8 million. 
The following coinmodities comprised approximately 
two-thirds of merchandise exports to the United 
States in 1960, and the parenthetical figures repre- 
sent the individual shares of the total: newsprint 
$631 million (21 per cent), lumber, timber, plywood 
and veneer $281 million (9 per cent), wood pulp 
$256 million (8 per cent), uranium $237 million 
(8 per cent), iron ore $102 million (3 per cent), 
crude and partly refined petroleum $94 million (3 
per cent), primary and semi-fabricated nickel $89 
million (3 per cent), copper $85 million (3 per cent), 
farm implements $76 million (3 per cent), unmanu- 
factured asbestos $54 million (2 per cent), primary 
and semi-fabricated aluminum $54 million (2 per 
cent), and fertilizers $47 million (2 per cent). 


The expansion of exports to the United Kingdom 
in 1960 of some 18 per cent, to a peace time record 
of $924 million, was shared by a number of commod- 
ities, many of which have been traditionally im- 
portant in trade with the United Kingdom. The export 
of each of the two groups of lumber, timber, plywood 
and veneers, and of pigs, ingots, blooms, billets 
and steel rolling mill products advanced about $28 
million, while gains of approximately $21 million 


were recorded in shipments of each of the following 
three groups of commodities: nickel, copper, and 

other non-ferrous metals, including aluminum, lead, 

zinc and platinum. Increases in exports of newsprint; . 
wood pulp, pulp board and paper board; and iron ore 

ranged between $5 million and $11 million. On the 

other hand, contractions in exports of wheat and 

barley amounted to $20 million, of canned fish $11 

million and of uranium nearly $7 million. 


"Exports of more than $135 million of wheat 
accounted for nearly 15 per cent of total exports to 
the United Kingdom in 1960; and shipments c 
aluminum amounted to $80 million, and represent 
about 8% per cent. Exports of copper and nick 
were valued at about $70 million for each metal, an¢ 
together accounted for 15 per cent of total exports 
Shipments of lumber, timber, plywood and venee 
amounted to nearly $65 million and that of news- 


print somewhat less. 


The changes which contributed to the advance 
in exports to the Rest of the Sterling Area from 
$288 inillion in 1959 to $340 million in 1960 were 
concentrated in a relatively few broad groups of 
commodities. An expansion of about $20 milli 
took place in each of the two groups: motor vehicles 
and parts, and lumber, timber, woodpulp and news- 
print, while about a $13 million gain was seen in 
exports of primary and semi-fabricated aluminum 
and also in those of fertilizers, plastics, drugs and 
chemicals. Smaller increases of under $4 million 
were recorded in each of the three following groups: 
canned meat and fish, synthetic yarn and fabric 
and rolling mill products. A decline of $27 milli 
in shipments of wheat represented the largest sin 
offsetting loss, while exports of wheat flour d 
clined about $3 million as did those of electri 
apparatus. The 80 per cent expansion in exports 
Canadian produce to Australia from $54 million 
$99 million in 1960 accounted for about two-thi: 
of the increase in shipments to the Rest of t 
Sterling Area of lumber, wood pulp and newspri 
about one-half of those of automobiles and pa 
and roughly one-third of those of aluminum and a 
of plastics, fertilizers and chemicals. Exports 
primary aluminum and plastics figured prominen 
in the doubling of shipments from $11 million to 
$224 million to Hong Kong. An increase in export : 
to New Zealand of about the same magnitude cover 2 
besides newsprint, plastics, automobiles and no! 
ferrous metals commodities such as canned salmon, 
and semi-fabricated steel. Lower shipments of wheat 
constituted the principal factor in declines of $17 
million and $5 million, respectively, in exports 
India and Pakistan. Other shipments financed 
official contributions to these two countries ¢ 
tinued to be substantial. 


An increase of one-third, or $150 million, in 
exports to the other metropolitan OEEC coun 
which represented 60 per cent of the expor 
pansion to all countries in 1960, was distri 
over a number of important items. Shipments 
following three groups of commodities each 
panded between $20 million and $25 million: nick 
iron ore, pigs, ingots, blooms, billets, scr 
and rolling mill products; and alumint 
the two groups—wheat, barley an ‘fl 


| 
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copper—both advanced about $15 million, while 
those of the groups including synthetics, plastics, 
drugs and chemicals; and comprising lumber, timber 
and wood pulp recorded gains, respectively, of about 
two-thirds and one-half of the magnitude of the first 
two groups. The commodities mentioned in the 
foregoing comparison represented nearly three- 
fourths of the aggregate exports of $599 million to 
this area in 1960; and the non-ferrous metals referred 
to accounted for about one-third and wheat ship- 
ments more than one-fifth of total exports. 


? 


The rise in exports to other countries from $441 
million to $498 million in 1960 was largely con- 
centrated in Canada’s trade with the three com- 
ponent areas: Japan, Latin America and Communist 


_ China, while exports to Eastern European countries 


iemained practically unchanged. Nearly two-thirds 
of the gain was recorded in larger exports to Japan 
and about one-fourth in increased shipments to 


_ Latin America. ®xports of ores, metals and minerals 


to Japan rose about $26 million and of wheat about 
$13 million, while shinments of barley were down by 
about $5 million and those of pulp about $4 million. 
The $7 million advance in exports to Communist 
China included a $3 million rise in aluminum ship- 
ments and another of $2% million in chemical 
products. Figuring prominently in the net export 
increase of about $13 million to Latin America were 
semi-fabricated steel products (principally rolling 
mill products), which expanded about $10% million, 
aluminum, up about $544 million, and wood pulp and 
newsprint, which increased more than $34 million; 


and a decline in shipments of food commodities, 


including wheat, eggs, malt and cured fish, of about 
$10 million. Among individual countries in Latin 


America, exports expanded nearly $12% million to 


Argentina, nearly $104 million to Mexico and over 
$5% million to Brazil; but shipments declined $10% 
million to Venezuela and about $5 million to Peru 


' and Cuba together. 


Imports 


The outstanding feature of Canadian imports in 
1960 was the relative steadiness in totals compared 
with the changes in preceding years. This stability 
also applied to import totals from both the United 
Kingdom and the United States and from all other 
countries as a group. There were, however, some 
shifts in the composition of commodities imported, 
but these were neither as numerous as formerly, nor 
highly significant in themselves. The effects of 


commodity shifts were to maintain generally imports 


of consumers goods and many industrial materials 
at the high levels reached in the preceding year. 
While there were contractions in some kinds of 
machinery and other investment goods, most of these 
were offset by larger purchases of aircraft and parts. 
Among the more specific changes in commodity 

mposition were further gains in imports of auto- 
biles from both overseas and the United States 


Merchandise imports from the United States, 
totalling $3,715 million in 1960, dipped very slightly 
below the 1959 level and represented in the two 
years 67 per cent of Canada’s imports from ail 
countries, This relative share was below that of 
more than 70 per cent, which prevailed in the several 
preceding years of dynamic capital expenditure in 
resource industries and manufacturing. The small 
decline in imports in 1960 resulted from generally 
minor and offsetting changes covering many com- 
modies. Imports of tractors fell nearly $40 million 
and reductions ranging from $10 million to about 
$15 million took place in each of the following 
groups of commodities: logs, timber, lumber, ply- 
wood and veneers; rails, pipes, tubes, fittings and 
wire; farm implements and non-farm machinery; and 
fuel oil and gasoline. Smaller cuts, but amounting 
to more than $5 million in each case, occurred in 
imports of crude and semi-fabricated tubber, trucks, 
cooking and heating apparatus, refrigerators and 
freezers, and coal. Imports of aircraft, parts and 
engines rose about $30 million (including adjustment 
to a payments basis) due largely to the acquisition 
of a full jet type of equipment by a major Canadian 
airline. Raw cotton imports from the United States 
increased $27 million (but purchases from Mexico 
fell $17 million); and imports of iron ore expanded 
over $20 million. Gains in imports of between $7 
million and about $15 million covered each of the 
following groups: fresh vegetables, soya beans and 
Indian corn; fresh pork and poultry; rolling mill 
products; automobiles and parts; and plastics. 


The decline of $7 million in imports from the 
United Kingdom from $618 million in 1959 to $611 
million in 1960 was distributed over industrial 
materials and investment goods, with the exception 
of a moderate increase in the arrival of aircraft and 
parts. Fairly small reductions in imports indivi- 
dually involved wool fabrics, steel castings, forging 
and rolling mill products and electrical apparatus. 
Conversely, a substantial rise of about $20 million 
was registered in imports of automobiles, and 
receipts of platinum metal gained about $64 million. 


An 8 per cent rise in imports from $263 million 
to $284 million from the Rest of the Sterling Area 
was an outcome of an increase of $9 million each 
in receipts of two commodities: crude petroleum 
and alumina, and of about $4 million each in the 
two groups: cocoa beans, coffee and black tea, and 
raw wool, cotton fabrics and apparel, offset partially 
by declines of about $5 million in raw sugar imports 
and of about $3 million in those of fresh and 
canned meat. 


A slight rise from $364 million to $371 million 
in imports from the other metropolitan OR EC coun- 
tries resulted from ‘reductions of $6 million in 
imports of rolling mill products and of about $7 
million in automobile imports. These and other more 
modest declines were outweighed, however, by small 
increases in imports of a wide range of commodities, 
including non-farm machinery. The diversity of com- 
modities imported from this area is suggested by 
the fact that the three items mentioned above, 
totalling nearly $100 million in 1960, represented 
a little more than one-quarter of total imports. 
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The sharp reduction in imports from Latin 
America represented nearly the whole of the $36 
million decline in imports from Other Countries, 
trom $600 million in 1959 to $564 million in 1960. 
With the exception of a $344 million gain in imports 
from Ecuador, no other increases of substance took 
place in imports from any other country in Latin 
America. Conversely, imports from Mexico dropped 
$13 million, with raw cotton receipts falling even 
more than this amount, and those from Venezuela 
slid down $9% million, which was the net result of 
a $12% million decline in crude petroleum imports, 
offset in part by increased imports of petroleum 
products. Imports from Cuba declined nearly $5 
million, and about a $3 million reduction was re- 
corded in imports from each of the three countries: 
Brazil, Colombia and Fl Salvador. 


Lower imports of petroleum products accounted 
for about a $14% million fall in imports from the 
Netherlands Antilles, while crude petroleum imports 
from Saudi Arabia (adjusted in 1959 trade statistics 
to exclude Kuwait) were less by anestimated amount 
of $10 million, On the other hand, nearly $20 
million more crude petroleum arrived from Iran; 
and Japan was the only other country in the Other 
Countries group showing an increase in exports to 
Canada in 1960 of nearly $8 million. 


A more detailed analysis of Canada’s inter- 
national commodity trade will be found in the 
publication of the External Trade Section, Review 
of Foreign Trade, Catalogue No, 65-205, Annual. 


Prices 


As seen in Statement 5, the average prices of 
both merchandise exports and imports subsided 
fairly quickly after the flare-up in prices associated 
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with the Korean War; and since 1954 trends have 
been gently upward, increasing 7 per cent and 6 per 
cent, respectively, to 1960. Within this seven-year 
period, the terms of Canada’s trade, or the ratio of 
the indexes of export prices to those of import 
prices, have fluctuated within a rather narrow range 
of 107.4 in 1956. and 103.5 in 1958, based on 1948 
as 100. At 106,1, the terms of trade for 1960 were 
below that of 107.3 for 1959 and were at the level 
about mid-way between the indexes of 105.1 and 
106.5 for 1954 and 1955, respectively. 


This slight deterioration in the terms of trade 
in 1960 resulted from the combination of a rise of 
about 1% per cent in the average import prices 


(following a dip of about the same magnitude in — 


1959) and of a practical stability in the average 
export prices. The major groups of commodities 
imported in 1960 contributed to the 1% per cent 
advance in the level of average prices, with the 
exception of a 24 per cent decline in the prices 
of non-metallic minerals and a negligible dip in 
tnose of agricultural and other primary products. 
Non-metallic minerals represented 12 per cent and 
the primary group 15 per cent of the total value of 
imports in 1960. Prices of iron and steel products, 
which accounted for about three-eights of imports, 
increased about 1% per cent, as did also those of 
wood products and paper. Prices of non-ferrous 
metals and products, accounting for 9 per cent of 
the import total, rose about 244 per cent, while those 
of fibres and textiles and miscellaneous commod- 
ities, each of which represented 8 per cent of the 
value of imports, climbed 7 per cent and 8% per cent, 
respectively. 


STATEMENT 5. Prices, Physical Volume and Terns of Trade of Domestic Exports 
and Imports, 1950-60 
(1948 = 100) 


Price indexes 


Volume indexes 


Terms of 


Year and quarter 


Exports 


Imports trade 


Exports Imports 


108. 
123. 
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Note: Indexes indicate movements in unadjusted trade data. 


110. 
126. 
110. 
109. 
109. 
110. 


113. 
116. 
116. 
114. 
116. 


115. 
114. 
113. 
113. 


114. 
116. 
EAs 
116. 
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Average export prices of wood products and 
paper, which accounted for over 30 per cent of the 
export value of Canadian produce, decline 1% per 
cent in 1960. This change was more than offset by 
price increases in other exports, ranging from 34 
per cent for non-ferrous metals and products, 
representing over 20 per cent of total exports, to 
fractional magnitudes on the part of other com- 


-modity groups. 


Merchandise Adjustment 


As statistics of merchandise trade generally 
cover movements of goods through customs chan- 
nels, there have been included in regularly pub- 
lished trade statistics some non-commercial and 
other special items having no international financial 


of military goods on account of other governments, 
which are not relevant for balance of payments 
purposes, and tourists’ purchases and donations, 
which are covered under other accounts in balance 


‘duplication and to derive a more accurate picture 
of the merchandise trade component, it has been 
‘necessary to adjust the regularly published statis- 


{ 


implications in themselves. Examples of these up> 
until 1960 have been settlers’ effects and imports 


of payments statements. In order, therefore, to avoid_/ 


tics in the ‘‘Trade of Canada’’ reports; and the 
character and magnitude of the adjustments are 
Shown in Statement 6. These adjustments resulted 
in reducing the deficit on merchandise account by 
$53 million in 1959, and by $87 million in 1958, 


With the January 1960 issue of the official 
reports and imports, several special items, including 
settlers’ effects, donations and tourist imports 
were segregated into a new ‘‘special transactions: 
non-trade’’ section, and are not included in the 
tabulated trade totals. The effect of the remaining 
adjustments in 1960, in contrast to the Carlier 
years, was to increase the deficit by about $48 
million. This addition was mostly accounted for 
by items not shown explicity in Statement 6, such 
as aircraft and ship purchases and transactions on 
defence account and wheat movements. The object 
of most of these remaining adjustments is to record 
the transactions at the most relevant time for 
balance of payments purposes rather than to reflect 
the transactions at the time they may have been 
recorded in customs documents. Thus data covering 
aircraft, ships and defence purchases are usually 
included on the basis of progress payments rather 
than shipments, and wheat movements are based 
largely on statistics of clearances rather than 
customs entries. 


STATEMENT 6. Adjustments to Merchandise Trade, 1959 and 1960 


. 


| Exports 1959 1960 Imports 1959 1960 
millions of dollars millions of dollars 

‘Domestic exports in trade returns...... 5,061.0; 5,264.1] Imports in trade returns ............0.00... 5,654.2] 5,492.3 
Exports of foreign produce.................. 118.6 iS 2} 

Total exports 00.0... eeeeeeeed 5,179.6) 5,395.3 
ieiments: Adjustments: 
| BEDEEStECXDOIUS.. «cs: cpisesssjscacscSetheoe ovis = PS Ph, 3} PEOUTISE AMDOIES, acetone ose -81.0 - 
| BES! CCS i559. see sscnrsicerdses -36.1 = Hise bettlers” effects. ...cismussmieas: 28.5 = 
| Private donations ......ccccccccccccccccecees =O = Advertising tonne cei - 9.0 - 9.4 
BPUCTOUGIT Sarr eee hob ocaessvs eer + 3.7 +3.4 WarehOuS ings se.c0 semen o.oo ee +20. 9 +12.3 
| All other adjustments ..........0..00....... 4 8.9 +3.8 All other adjustments .........0..0000... 415.5 450. 1 
| Total adjustments ........................ —29. 1 +4.9 Total adjustments ...................... _ 82.1 +53. 0 
Mele tanitice exports (adjusted)......... | 5,150.5] 5,400.2 |Merchandise imports (adjusted)........ 5,972.1] 5,545.3 
| (Table 1, item Al) (Table 1, item B1) 
iS... al ae ne 2 

Note: Commencing 1960, special items, such as settlers’ effects, donations and tourist imports were excluded from 
‘abulated totals of trade returns. 
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STATEMENT 7. Major Components of Canada’s Current Account with All Countries, 1952-60 

Account : 1952) 1953 | 1954| 1955| 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 ee 

1g ~ millions of dollars 
Merchandise exports (adjusted) .........cee: 4, 339] 4, 152|3, 929|4, 332] 4,837) 4,894) 4, 887 5,150) 5,400 4250 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) ............00 3, 850| 4,210/3, 9164, 543] 5,565) 5,488] 5,066) 5,572 5,545 - 27 
Palance on merchandise trade .................. +489| - 58| + 13| -211/- 728|/- 594)- 179|- 422) - 145 4277 
Gold production available for expott ............ +150| +144] +155| +155/+ 147/+ 144/+ 157/+ 148/+ 162 + 14 
Travelvexpendituresess esses cesar erer-. acer: — 66| = 63| —- 84] -121/— 161/— 162)— 193|— 207)/— 207 - 
TnteTeStiand GividendS sets. ccetcsccereare ec scneoss =n: ~268| -239| -276| -323|- 381/- 435/- 444/- 489|/- 491 = 2 
Breightiand Shippin: c.cesesse..coesecceseresreereoos es + 8| - 56) - 43) = 17/— 45/-— TOi\- 59\/— 105)/- 91 + 14 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds ................ - 9 —|- 5) = 19\— 16/- 33\/- 48\- 56|- 719 - 23 
All other current transactions..............:secesee -140| -171| -192| -162/- 185|/- 308|/- 368/- 373|- 366 + al 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions | -325| —385| -445| -487|- 641|- 864/- 955|-1, 082) -1, 072 + 10 
Gurrent- account: balanGescss.csee- sce -nteeee oer +164| -443] -432| -698}-1, 369/-1, 458/-1, 134/-1, 504] —-1, 217 +287 

| cart aes 


1 


Note: Mutual Aid to NATO countries is not included in either current receipts or payments. 


STATEMENT 7A. Non-Merchandise Current Transactions between Canada and Other Countries, 
1950 and 1960 


Receipts Payments Net transactions | Net change 
Country or area mf 
1950 1960 1950 1960 1950 1960 1950- 1960 
ee — Ne a ——— 
aa millions of dollars 
United States: 
Gold production available for export ...............ceeee 163 162 — — +163] + 162 =e 
Travel CXPCNGMOUTES 5. .ic.cscscacewescnescnceseteser eters este inew ee 260 375 193 462 +67 | — Olh -154 
Interestrandidividendsy ccs. scssse sosacencctreancccesinecnennate 50 105 411 548 -361|) -— 443 - 82 
Pirei ghtvand SHULD DIN Qirs<.csusseiccsssevaceeeesecetoraesoeevastesncemycd 157 220 240 324 - 83; - 104 - 21 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds .................-cce-cs0c000e 31 50 47 141 =a 16) | = 91 - Ta 
All-other current tranSactiOns. «..s-ce.cessesceseceecteecceeseencna 170 330 293 447 -123| -— 117 + 26 
Totaland balance on non-merchandise transactions 831 1,242 1, 184 1,922 -353| -— 680 —327 
All overseas countries: 
Travel Expenditures: h <ocsscc.cocoo-ece ren erceocosoarnssteeesart ewan 15 45 33 165 - 18} -— 120 -102 
Interest: and Givid OndSi cicecceccnceecs ecce: ce oes sp aceneeaeeranoreee 41 io 64 121 - 23) - 48 — 25 
Freight and Shippin ey s.c.eescaccacoeccase eres eae aa tas eaccenerer MPAL 222 61 209 + 66 | + 13 - 53 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds .............ccsssecesseneeees 26 S| 14 40 nr LUA Re 12 - 
Officially Contributions c..cncscseseeereee eee teens - - 5 60 - 5|- 60 - 55 
All other current tranSactions ............-:...0.-1-ses-ssceees 61 90 84 279 = RS > HES -166 
Total and balance on non-merchandise transactions 270 482 261 874 a>) | BP -401 
All countries: 
Gold production available for export ........... ee 163 162 _ _ +163 
Travy.e Wexpengdi Pure sie eases moasveceeee conse eases seer 275 420 226 627 + 49 
Interest and dividends .... 91 178 475 669 -384 
Prevent. and Shippin sce cecascc sacs tree nsccwemacact onsen cnet sea 284 442 301 533 - 17 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds ...............cccececeeeneees 57 102 61 181 = 
Official Contribution Suucs.cssecmeeeeset ee easter — _ 5 60 = 
All other current tranSaCtlOnSimeccsssss.recceserereesarscconsaes 231 420 377 7126 -146 
Total and balance on non-merchandise transactions} 1,101 1, 724 1, 445 2, 796 -344 
— See — 


Gold 


The item ‘‘gold production available for 
export’’, rising to $162 million in 1960 from $148 
million in 1959, was close to the level in 1958. 
Being computed at a different stage, this series 


does not coincide precisely with mine production | 
which has been less variable. Excluded are changes 
in stocks such as those held in safe-keeping at 
the Royal Canadian Mint for the account of mines 
and those of producers. The item since November 1, 
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1951 has reflected the sale of gold to the "xchange 
Fund by the Mint, a small amount exported in the 
form of concentrates, and sales abroad of commer- 
cial gold by producers. Also included since April 
1956. have been sales by mines not receiving 
financial assistance from the Government, to both 
non-residents and residents for either export or 


safe-keeping in Canada. The latter change followed 


removal of the remaining restrictions on the sale 
of gold in Canada or elsewhere. 


Travel Expenditures 


A summary showing the trend in totals of 
international travel expenditures appears in 
Statement 8. Other comments on the background 
affecting international travel appear on page 8. 
And detailed presentations of statistics will be 
found in the annual publication of the Balance of 
Payments Section, Travel Between Canada and 
Other Countries, Catalogue No. 66-201, Annual. 


In 1960 both receipts and payments rose by 
similar amounts with the result that the balance of 
payments remained unchanged at the peak level of 
$207 million in each of 1959 and LOGO This fol- 
lowed a period of about a decade during which the 
deficit from these transactions rose substantially 
in most years. The trend over this period was the 


result of much larger rises in travel expenditures 
by Canadians outside of Canada than in receipts 
from outlays in Canada by travellers from other 
countries. While Canadian expenditures in both the 
United States and overseas rose consistently each 
year during the decade, the rises in United States 
travel disbursements in Canada were generally more 
moderate and less consistently upward. 


3ut in both 1959 and 1960 there were substan- 
tial rises in United States expenditures in Canada 
which were greater than the rises in Canadian 
expenditures in the United States, with the result 
that the Canadian deficit with the United States was 
reduced in both recent years, being at $87 million 
in 1960, only a little higher than in 1956, A further 
gain occurred in United States expenditures in 
Canada following a substantial rise in 1959. Most 
of the rise was in automobile travel, although gains 
also occurred in expenditures of travellers by bus 
and aeroplane. In 1960 there was only a small rise 
in expenditures of Canadian travellers in the United 
States of some 2 per cent. There were small de- 
clines in expenditures of automobile travellers, 
although the numbers travelling to the United States 
for longer visits rose slightly. And purchases of 
merchandise declared under the $100 exemption 
privilege were also less than in 1959, On the other 
hand travel to the United States by bus and aero- 
plane continued to rise while rail travel declined, 


STATEMENT 8. Travel Expenditures between Canada and Other Countries, 1948 -60 


Account with Account with Account with 
United States overseas countries all countries 
Year [— + | | 
Receipts | Payments Net Receipts | Payments Net Receipts | Payments Net 
millions of dollars 
LD) oe 267 113 +154 12 21 - 9 279 134 +145 
OS) i 267 165 +102 18 28 - 10 285 193 + 92 
I Skis cient coddcnenses 260 193 + 67 15 33 - 18 275 226 + 49 
Sin soacu ch ccscscnce 258 246 ap 1) 16 34 - 18 274 280 - 6 
ME eho cnsncoiccscsceoes 257 294 - 37 18 47 - 29 275 341 - 66 
1953 282 307 - 25 20 58 - 38 302 365 - 63 
A. cscnsnnnctninatsesoness 283 320 - 37 22 69 - 47 305 389 - 84 
I oo acseesvaiesacexoenes 303 363 - 60 25 86 - 61 328 449 -121 
Ee 309 391 - 82 28 107 - 79 337 498 -161 
0! 325 403 - 78 38 122 - 84 363 525 -162 
1958 309 413 -104 40 129 - 89 349 542 -193 
ee 351 448 - 97 40 150 -110 391 598 -207 
es 375 462 - 87 45 165 -120 420 627 -207 
I | 


The deficit from the overseas travel of Cana- 


dians has meanwhile been tising each year and in 
‘each of the past two years has made up more than 


one-half of the total deficits on the travel account. 
At $120 million in 1960 the deficit from overseas 
travel was more than six times that in 1950, Cana- 


dian travel overseas has been rising in all direc- 


tions throughout the world. The largest parts of 
total expenditures of $165 million continued to be in 
the United Kingdom and Western #urope which made 
up some four-fifths of the total spent overseas in 
1960. But winter travel in the Caribbean and Central 
America and elsewhere is also rising. 
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Income Account 


Covered in this account are Canada’s inter- 
national receipts and payments of interest and 
dividends, representing the return on invested 
capital, as distinct from income derived from serv- 
ice transactions, which constitute a component in 
the Miscellaneous Current Transactions Account, 
described later in the text. Net payments of interest 
and dividends have usually been the largest single 
contributor to current account deficits, the only 
exceptions in the past decade being the import 
balance on merchandise account in 1956 and 1957, 
the two years significant for the high level of 
capital expenditure by Canadian business. Receipts 
of interest and dividends roughly doubled from $70 


STATEMENT 9. Receipts and Payments of In 


million in 1946 to $145 million in 1952; and, after a 
period of considerable irregularity receipts ad- 
vanced from this level to $182 million in 1959, 
followed again by a dip to $178 million in 1960. 
Payments of interest and dividends rose rapidly 
from $312 million in 1946 to $475 million in 1950, 
a year when the rate of dividend remittances was 
unusually high, declined to $404 million in 1953, 
and then gained steadily to $671 million in 1959. 
In 1960 the total remained close to this level at 
$669 million. Although interest payments rose 
rapidly to a new peak in this latter year the total 
of dividends remitted was less because of reduced 
remittances at the close of the year. These were 
followed however by unusually heavy transfers 
early in 1961. 


terest and Dividends between Canada and Other 


Countries, 1946 -60 


Account with United States Account with United Kingdom Account with all countries 
7 art aT Fl ne 
Year Receipts Payments Receipts Payments Receipts Payments 
T t >i Net | iG 1 ii Net i -| Net 
Inter- | Divi- |Inter- | Divi- Inter- | Divi- |Inter- | Divi- Inter- | Divi- |Inter- | Divi- 
est |dends| est |dends est |dends| est |dends est |dends| est |dends 
| Millions of dollars a ae 0 
1946) csescnecceateeeees 8 39 101 149 |-203 1 6 21 33 | -47 13 57 125 187 | -242 
BOSOM seks cesecersweee 11 39 90 | 321 |-361 1 5 15 39 | -48 28 63 109 | 366 | -384 
TQGTS Srevcreescoteeenee 15 42 95 | 287 | -325 24 6 15 LOR Nea Pal 54 61 114 | 336 | -335 
1A Rees rontocnic 23 62 96 | 248 |~259 23 6 15 Ase |e 2h 60 85 115 | 298 | -268 
1953 Ph oteececcteoereees 24 ald! 101 | 233 | -233 24 4 16 41 | -29 63 102 121 | 283 |-239 
1954) coccasscctenstsennt 15 54 108e |e 2ore=206 24 11 17 CA Gert i 53 94 130 | 293 |-276 
195 Suk acces 15 63 107 | 281 |-310 25 16 16 59 | -34 54 106 | 127 | 356 |-323 
195 Gi aicscctesccstenns 21 59 107 | 320) /=—347 2 12 16 Bye | ey) 38 104 | 128 | 395 |-381 
LQ DT Ok s.vtsscecertenens 27 68 129) 4) 351-385 2 8 17 619|, -68 44 110 154 | 435 |-435 
1958 Senko oceee 24 76 | 153 | 347 |-400 25 7 18 58 | -44 63 105 181 | 431 |-444 
19595, whectessestoees 31 68 179 | 368 |-448 24 11 20 Thi | east: 70 112 | 210 | 461 |-489 
1OGOS a csscrecseeene 41 64 | 205 | 343 |-443 24 10 18 63 | -47 78 100 239 | 430 |-491 
L ut Ne I. Ie SSE. al he — 


tions represent a financial disposition of resources 
and for whose shareholders the relatively stable 
dividend rate generally has attraction. 


As commented upon earlier in the text of this 
report, the relationship between profits and income 
payments abroad is not nearly as direct and im- 
mediate as is sometimes supposed, particularly in 
the case of subsidiary or other closely held com- 
panies. Decisions with respect to the transfer of 
their earnings are presumably influenced primarily 
by the relative needs for funds. In the absence of 
immediate and pressing requirements, conditions 
in the money and exchange markets assume im- 
portance. Other possible determining influences 
may include effects on the corporation’s over-all 
tax position. These types of consideration are 
believed to be more important in the subsidiary — 
parent relationship typical of direct investment 
than in the public company, whose profit distribu- 


As indicated in Statement 9A, the dividend 
payment practices of direct investment companies © 
have varied considerably over the post-war period. 
Until the end of 1951 nearly 60 per cent of direct | 
investment earnings were distributed. In the period | 
since that time distributions have averaged about 
44 per cent of earnings, and ranged between 39 per 
cent in 1953 and 1956 and 55 per cent in 1958. This 
has been below the average for all companies in 
Canada, which, between 1952 and 1960, paid out. 
about half of earnings. + 


\ 
i 
| 
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STATEMENT QA. Estimated Total Returns on Foreign Direct Investment in Canada, 1946-60 


Yea income |withnolding fox | “MOMenbuted | Total | "cstnings die 
| = obi carnings | tributed abroad 
millions of dollars 

9 useage gael a le od RR 147 12 120 279 53 
ne eli utat 183 15 125 323 57 
1 ES ne 174 14 160 348 50 
1949 233 19 155 407 57 
Berm rem ON oe ha 8 oly oe 309 25 155 489 63 
eee ee Lehre. Duin... ead 272 23 200 495 55 
1952. 239 21 310 570 42 
1953 .. 220. 20 | 325 |. 565 39 
(O97 5 gant Sh RR Ok 230 he 315 566 41 
SE ren eo hascceenalinn, 282 25 365, 672 42 
eeamre rem hy Saal BAL sey: 310 25 470 805 39 
ee Ren OMe Lee 341 23 460 824 41 
9 ulead A ec Neate 337 21 260 618 55 
es Ae AS Re. sao, scion 365 23 380 768 48 
Re Vos slay ue Rar yl 329 21 350? 700 47 


1 Tentative estimate. 


The ability to make an actual income payment 
is, of course, closely tied to the liquidity of the 
company. In general it may be said that, apart from 
the raising or return of capital, changes in liquidity 
reflect not only profits, but also the cash flows 
to the company arising from non-cash charges less 
the amounts used for capital expenditure and in- 
ventory changes. The importance of non-cash outlays 
aS a source of liquidity is apparent from figures 


_ included in Canada’s National Accounts. In 1960 


corporation profits after taxes amounted to $1,750 
million while capital consumption allowances (and 
miscellaneous valuation adjustments) in the cor- 
porate sector totalled $2,330 million. Given a high 
level of cash flows from these charges it is pos- 
Sible for a moderate decline in profits after taxation 
to be more than compensated for by reductions in 
Capital expenditures, and for moderating economic 


| activity to give rise, under certain conditions, to 
_ larger amounts of funds being available for transfer 
| abroad. 


Another aspect of this subject which should 


| Not be overlooked is the flexibility open to com- 
_ panies to use available excess funds to pay off 
_ debts rather than to transfer earnings. When the 
holder of the debt is also the holder of the equity 
investment, the economic distinction between the 
Payment of a dividend on the one hand, and the 
_fepayment of debt with a simultaneous growth in 
_ Surplus, on the other hand, has only limited signi- 
ficance. For example, substantial dividend pay- 
ments abroad during a part of the 30’s included 
_ withdrawals which were greatly in excess of current 
_atnings, and in this period were, therefore, tanta- 


mount to a withdrawal of capital. On the other hand, 
in recent years there have been substantial repay- 
ments of capital to parent companies, which have 
not represented a reduction of the parent company 
investment in Canada because there was_an off- 
setting growth in undistributed earnings. The extent 
to which this practice can occur is, of course, 
limited by the amount of capital originally ‘supplied. 
in the nominal form of debt. Many motives may lie 
behind the choice of the original capital structure 
and the subsequent accounting treatment for trans- 
fers of funds. Most of the influences probably lie 
in the fields of administrative regulation, legal and 
tax considerations and accounting effects. 


Of total dividends of $430 million paid to non- 
residents in 1960, $321 million, or roughly three- 
quarters, originated from direct investment and the 
remainder from portfolio investment in Canada. 
Figures for dividends on direct investments include 
net profits earned by unincorporated branches of 
foreign companies as well as dividends remitted 
abroad by subsidiaries and other companies in 
Canada. Dividends on direct investments paid by 
Canadian public companies controlled abroad in- 
clude dividends remitted to all shareholders in the 
country of control, while dividends paid by the 
same companies to shareholders resident elsewhere 
abroad are classified as returns on portfolio invest- 
ments. Inter-company payments of interest on funded 
debt, amounting to about $8 million in 1960, are 
embodied in the interest item, while interest on 
inter-company borrowings and other unfunded forms 
of debt fall under the miscellaneous income com- 
ponent of the Miscellaneous Current Transactions 
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Account. Also included with this latter group, rather 
than in the Income Account, are a significant 
amount of dividends accruing to non-residents on 
stocks held in Canada through intermediaries. 


Over four-fifths of dividend remittances of 
$343 million to the United States in 1960 was esti- 
mated to be returns on direct investment, and similar 
proportions for the United Kingdom and the other 
countries at nearly 50 per cent and 30 per cent, 
respectively, were much lower. Remittances to the 
United States represented nearly 90 per cent of total 
dividends paid abroad on direct investment, and the 
small payment of interest of $8 million on bonds 
held by parent companies was also destined for the 
United States. 


Dividends on portfolio investments make up the 
the remainder of dividend payments by Canadian 
companies to shareholders resident abroad. For the 
most part these are amounts declared by public 
companies on shares held in the names of minority 
shareholders residing abroad. Income of Canadian 
companies retained in Canada do not form part of 
dividend payments on either direct or portfolio in- 
vestments. All amounts of dividend payments are 
net of withholding tax paid to the Government of 
Canada, with the tax rate ranging between zero and 
15 per cent. 


The bulk of dividend remittances has flowed to 
the United States, accounting for roughly four-fifths 
of the total in 1960 and in the other years from the 
mid-fifties, for 88 per cent in 1950 and for about 80 
per cent in 1946. Investors in the United Kingdom 
received 15 per cent of all dividends remitted out- 
side of Canada in 1960, about this share in each of 
the other years since 1950, 11 per cent in that year 
and 18 per cent in 1946. 


As shown in Statement 9B found on page 25 of 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1959, somewhat under one-half of dividend payments 
to the United States in 1958 represented returns on 
investments in the manufacturing industry, excluding 
petroleum refining. This proportion exceeded 50 per 
cent in 1959, when payments to a number of parent 
companies in the United States were either larger 
than those in the preceding year or were in contrast 
to the absence of remittance by the firms in 1958. 
The share of dividends attributable to manufacturing 
subsided in 1960 to about the level of 1958, as 
payments by this group of Canadian subsidiaries 
were smaller or did not recur in 1960. Mining, 
together with the integrated petroleum and gas 
industry, accounted for about one-third of the divi- 
dend transfers to the United States in each of the 
three recent years, while the dividends returned on 
investment in merchandising, at about 6% per cent 
of the total in 1958, were higher than in the two 
succeeding years, due to a number of extraordinary 


dividend payments; and similarly the proportion 
remitted by financial institutions was higher in 
1959 than in the preceeding or following year. 


Of total dividends remitted to the United 
Kingdom, the proportion derived from manufacturing 
declined from nearly one-half in 1949 to about 40 
per cent in 1958 and 1960. A 20 per cent rise in 
dividend payments to this country in 1959 was 
ascribable in the main to extraordinary transfers of 
profits in merchandising and to some dividend pay- 
ments, which occurred only in that year. With $24 
million, the utilities and financial institutions 
accounted for another 40 per cent of the dividends 
remitted to the United Kingdom in 1958, and pay- 
ments arising from these industries in the two 
ensuing years stood at about the same absolute level. 


In recent years the total of interest paid on 
Canadian bonds and debentures owned outside of 
Canada has increased rapidly to new levels higher 
than ever before due mainly to the large sales of 
new issues of bonds in the United States during 
the past half decade. The total interest paid abroad 
has almost doubled since 1955 and payments of 
$239 million in 1960 compare with $180 million in 
1931, the largest total in the interwar period. Pay- 
ments were reduced from that earlier peak by retire- 
ments and refinancing during the 1930’s, and by the 
large wartime repatriations of bonds held in the 
United Kingdom, followed by further retirements in 
the early post-war years. 


At $125 million in 1946, interest represented 
40 per cent of total interest and dividends paid 
abroad in that year. The total declined to $104 
million in 1949, then tended upwards in the mid- 
fifties to about $130 million, which accounted for 
under 30 per cent of investment income payments. 
A higher rate of increase started in 1957 when 
interest remittances advanced 20 per cent and con- 
tinued to rise at high rates thereafter, although two 
percentage points lower each successive year. 
These payments amounted in 1960 to $239 million, 
or 14 per cent greater than in 1959, and accounted 
for 36 per cent of interest and dividend remittances, 
as the latter class of payments was lower in 1960. 


As indicated in Statement 9B, very large 
increases have occurred in interest payments to 
non-residents by provinces, municipalities and 
corporations. The share of interest originating from 
the bonds and debentures of corporations, other 
than railways, doubled fiom 20 per cent in 1946 to 
40 per cent in 1960. Over the same period, the 
share of interest on the bonds of the two lower 
levels of government rose from 30 per cent to nearly 


45 per cent, while that on ‘‘Canadas’’ fell from 
24 per cent to 10 per cent, and the proportionate © 


share of total interest payments associated with 
railway bonds likewise declined from 25 per cent 
to about 6 per cent. 
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STATEMENT 9B. Interest Payments on Canadian Bonds and Debentures Held Abroad, 
by Groups of Issues and Currency of Payment, Selected Years 


Se a ae ee 


United States United Kingdom Total outside of Canada 
1946 | 1955 | 1959 | 1960 1946 | 1955/1959 | 1960 | 1946 | 1955 | 1959 | 1960 
millions of dollars 

Government of Canada’..................06 29 14 14 14 - 1 2 2 30 17 20 23 
Provincial* Pericacmn sco aeenaee 23 32 48 61 2 2 2 2 25 34 51 64 
Municipal SSBB aaah Bie eGR Coonan ace Rae 9 15 32 40 4 1 1 1 13 16 34 42 
Railway Besse ctnpehns snonde bees ceatare-teecesy andeavacs 20 9 5 6 Tq a 8 6 32 Tuy 14 14 
Over COMmpoOratlone es... 20 37 80 84 4 5 if 7 2) 43 91 96 
Total Interest paid to non-residents 101 107 179 205 21 16 20 18 125 127 | 210} 239 
Payable in Canadian dollars .............. 5 21 B35) 41 J 7 12 12 22 all 56 64 
Payable in foreign currencies ............ 6 61 129 150 D6 8 7 § €9 138 160 

Payable optionally in Canadian or 103 
HONCUOMMCUITENCICS) -2..0: ew, ..a..0- ae Ac 25 15 14 1 1 - Zi 16 ils) 


1 Including guaranteed issues other than railways. 


In the years prior to World War II, investors in 
the United Kingdom received about 40 per cent of 
interest paid by Canada, and those in the United 
States almost all the remainder. However, on ac- 
count of the large repatriations of bonds in the war 
period, the share of Canadian interest destined for 
the United Kingdom dropped below 20 per cent in 
1946, and most of this reduction pertained to the 
Government of Canada bonds and the funded debt of 
the railways. As seen from Statement 98, interest 
paid to the United Kingdom continued to decline, to 
less than 10 per cent of payments to all non- 
residents in 1960, but almost counterbalancing 
gains took place in interest payments to the United 
States, which represented .about 85 per cent of total 
interest remittances in 1960. More than this pro- 
portion went to the United States in all groups of 
issues, except the railways and the ‘‘Canadas’’. 


With a substantial increase of 65 per cent in 
interest payments abroad from $127 million in 1955 
to $239 million in 1960, the proportions, however, 
between payments in Canadian funds and payments 
solely or optionally in foreign currency did not 
change materially—the latter group representing 
75 per cent in 1955 and 73 per cent in 1960. Pay- 
ments in Canadian currency increased from 25 per 
cent to 27 per cent, those in foreign funds rose 
from 54 per cent to 67 per cent, while those paid 
optionally in Canadian or foreign currency dropped 
from 21 per cent to 6 per cent. A recent significant 
development has been the change in the exchange 
tate of the Canadian dollar from a premium to a 
discount in the third quarter of 1961. The discount 
of about 3 per cent prevailing during the last half 
of 1961, if applied for a full year to the level and 
composition of interest payments to non-residents 
in 1960, would have increased them by about $10 
million. 


In contrast to the extensive growth, already 
described, in payments abroad of interest, which 
almost doubled since 1953, and of dividends, which 
increased half as much again, receipts of both 
interest and dividends hardly changed between 
1953 and 1960, although the former dipped until 


1956 before recovering. The temporary suspension 
of servicing of the official loan by the United 
Kingdom accounted for reduced receipts of interest 
in 1956 and 1957, but the interest payments were 
resumed in 1958. The increase therefore in receipts 
in the most recent years has been attributable to 
other interest, principally earnings of the "xchange 
Fund Account. At $63 million, interest receipts 
represented 38 per cent of total interest and divi- 
dend receipts in 1953, at $38 million, 27 per cent 
of the 1956 total; and interest receipts were esti- 
mated at $78 million in 1960, which accounted for 
44 per cent of total income receipts. 


Freight and Shipping Transactions 


The deficit on freight and shipping account 
contracted as receipts rose more than payments, 
but at $91 million it was greater than in any earlier 
year except that of $105 million in 1959. While this 
change was to some extent a reflection of the re- 
duction in the import balance on merchandise 
account, the change was also affected by increased 
earnings by Canadian operators of chartered vessels 
in the carriage of exports from Canada to overseas. 
There was consequently a surplus of $13 million 
with overseas countries compared with a deficit in 
1959, but the deficit with the United States was 
larger at $104 million. 


Total payments on freight and shipping account 
were slightly higher than in 1959. Reductions in 
inland freight charges on a reduced volume of some 
imports from the United States were more than 
offset by further increases in payments for ocean 
freight to foreign operators on imports from over- 
seas and some higher payments by Canadian 
operators for time charters and other expenses in 
foreign ports. 


The larger receipts on freight and shipping 
account were from inland freight on rising exports 
to overseas countries, increased earnings on export 
traffic by Canadian operators of foreign ships, and 
higher port expenditures in Canada by overseas 
operated vessels. 
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STATEMENT 10. Freight and Shipping Transactions between Canada and Other Countries, 1953 - 60 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


millions of dollars 


Receipts by Canada 


Ocean shipping: 
Canadian operated ships: 


GroSS eCarmMingsS ON CXPOTtS .......eeseeeeeeseeeeeeees 58 61 718 76 69 65 59 v(t: 
Charter TreC@iptsS ........:----escccsesececcecnersserevonsnens a 3 9 20 21 9 4 3 
Revenues between foreign ports ........-::0 17 18 28 40 38 29 29 25 

ST =COER LS meer eae eee ater 82 82 115 136 128 103 92 103 
Expenditures of foreign ships in Canada ...... 41 35 45 48 44 43 48 55 
Gross Shipping receipts ................:5++ 123 117 160 184 172 146 140 158 

Inland freight ON EXPOMTtS ........cceeceeesesseerseeeereneens 161 159 185 204 194 190 201 207 
IntranSit reVENUCS «un... .seeeseseceeeserecerersnerareeeserennes 29 29 32 33 38 37 40 38 
Other TECCUDUES ee ceesccedecesctscevecescsecececesesesurarcvonaseace 5 8 Zu 36 41 28 39 39 
Gross receipts (Table 1, item A 6) .... 318 313 398 457 445 401 420 442 


Payments by Canada 


Ocean shipping: 
Expenditures abroad of Canadian shipping 


companies and charter payments ............+.-- 60 67 95 104 113 96 107 114 
Freight on imports via Canadian ports .......... 15 66 17 105 108 113 146 157 
Gross shipping payments ................005 135 133 172 209 221 209 253 271 

Inland rail freight in U.S. on imports: 
Goal ViaiVeOSSE] cocecceseecnecerccocassserases esecesenrsrsrens 48 39 40 53 50 34 36 35 
Goal svi aula: cen secee senses oeeecre anes seetareares=sansacennons 26 22 20 25 16 13 12 8 
@thenrall frevewb ec ccccceerde ste sarsetereee sees sna 124 112 121 143 142 114 121 110 
iT aE OL AL Sime seer oor osc earn eet nenrecean see 195 173 181 224 208 161 169 153 
Miscellaneous PayMeNtsS .........cccececssteeeeeresereterees 44 50 62 712 103 109 


Gross payments (Table 1, item B 6) [aut 374 356 | 


86 90 
415 oy 502 Abe oe ie 460 525 533 


soared 66 per cent in 1957, and rose a further 19 
per cent to $368 million in 1958, but steadied at this 


Inheritances and Migrants’ Funds 


After 1953, when receipts and payments of 


inheritances and migrants’ funds were equal, small 
net payments developed, and grew to $33 million in 
1957 although in that year the post-war peak of im- 
migration occurred. Of over 282,000 immigrants 
landing in Canada in 1957, nearly 40 per cent 
arrived from the United Kingdom, a slightly smaller 
proportion from the OEEC countries, 4 per cent 
from the United States, and 20 per cent from the 
remaining countries. The deficit on this account 
widened half as much again in 1958, and continued 
to increase in 1959 and 1960, when payments ex- 
ceeded receipts of migrants’ funds by $79 million. 
These larger deficits in the most recent years were 
derived from a sharply reduced inflow of immigrants, 
who numbered somewhat over 104,000 persons in 
1960, growing migration of Canadians to the United 
States, offset in part by higher per capita immi- 
grants’ funds and by a rise in legacy receipts after 
the removal by the United Kingdom authorities in 
1959 of restrictions on the transfer of legacies 
abroad. 


Miscellaneous Current Transactions 


The deficit from miscellaneous current trans- 
actions, which increased at an average annual rate 
of about 8 per cent from $140 million in 1952 to 


$185 million in 1956 (as shown in Statement 11), 


level in the following two years. The imbalance of 
$366 million for 1960 was more than 24% times as 
large as that for 1952 and nearly double the 1956. 
deficit, Because of even sharper gains, however, in 
deficits on other ‘‘invisible’’ items, the share of — 
the total non-merchandise deficit covered by mis- — 
cellaneous current transactions declined from 43 per 
cent in 1952 to 29 per cent in 1956 and 34 per cent 
in 1960. The upward shift in the deficit on miscel- 
laneous current transactions was attributable mainly 
to the change from a positive to a negative balance © 
in government transactions in 1958, augmented 
official contributions and increasing net payments 
for business services, personal and institutional — 
remittances. 


After a fairly steady advance from $16 million | 
in 1952, official contributions reached their recent | 
peak level of $72 million in 1959, but were down to 
$60 million in the following year. The total of » 
capital aid, other goods shipped under the Colombo | 
Plan, and technical assistance has been valued 
annually at about $40 million in the four years | 
since 1957. The relief shipments of wheat to India | 
and Pakistan in 1958 and 1959 were the unusual 
element that raised the total of official contribu- 
tions in those years. Although donations of wheat to. 
Asian countries were less in 1960, there were larger 
gifts of some other commodities. These included 
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wheat flour to mark the end of the World Refugee 
Year and for setting up NATO food banks in the 
United Kingdom and Norway, milk powder to inter- 
national agencies such as the United Nations 
Children’s Fund and the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, and other 
gifts of food commodities for earthquake and 
general relief. 


The shift in 1958 from a positive to a negative 
balance in government transactions arose mainly 
from a combination of two factors. The more im- 
portant of these, as indicated by the detailed 
figures in Statement 11A, was the occurrence in 
1958 of the last of several sharp downward steps, 
before levelling off, in expenditures by the United 
States authorities for defence construction in 
Canada; and the other was the payment by the 
Canadian Government of substantial refunds of a 
non-recurring nature for tax previously withheld, 


In a comparison of 1952 and 1960, government 
receipts, from each of the three areas shown in 
Statements 11 and 11A, did not change materially 
in total, but receipts from the United States for 
construction and other defence purposes were con- 
siderably less than in the peak years 1955 and 
1956 when the Dew Line construction activity was 
concentrated. Receipts from other governments for 
aircrew training in Canada represented a substantial 
addition to receipts from Other Countries in 1958. 


Larger gains in government payments were 
recorded to the United States, United Kingdom and, 
in particular, to the other countries group between 
1952 and 1960. About one-half of government ex- 


Ze, 


penditures in the United States and United Kingdom 
was related to defence activities and more than 
four-fifths in the OEEC countries, an important 
component of the other countries group. Over all, 
defence spending represented a little under two- 
thirds of total government payments abroad in 1959 
and 1960. 


About 60 per cent of these defence expenditures 
has been made in the OEEC countries to finance 
contributions to the collective defence and deterrent 
forces of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Canada’s share has comprised the maintenance in 
Hurope of an army brigade group and an air division 
and the provision of financial contributions for the 
budgets of the NATO military headquarters, inter- 
national staff secretariat, and common infrastructure 
programmes. 


Infrastructure denotes fixed installations which 
are necessary for the deployment of the armed forces 
but which by their nature cannot be considered to 
be primarily the responsibility of any one nation of 
the alliance to provide. Examples include airfields, 
naval base and fleet facilities, fuel pipelines and 
storage, radar warning installations, navigational 
aids and telecommunications and military head- 
quarters. The Canadian Government meets the cost 
of accommodating its personnel as well as the cost 
of facilities over and above the standards of the 
Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers in Europe. 
There has also been the Canadian share of the cost 
of maintaining the United Nations "mergency Force 
in Egypt and also of contributing much smaller 
groups of service personnel to truce commissions 
in several parts of the world. 


STATEMENT 11. Miscellaneous Current Transactions with All Countries, 1932-60 


; Change 
All countries 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1980 1952-1960 
| millions of dollars 

Receipts: 
GOvermmMent tlaNSAClIONS: <css..cc-<eccccezecueessseceee 122 149 118 192 219 160 123 LS 124 eee 
Personal and institutional remittances ...... 20 22 22 22 23 24 24 24 24 + 4 
Mascellaneous income: i.e elisa Siccsccessee 31 30 33 40 54 55 71 71 93 + 62 
Business services and other transactions 108 118 125 137 146 149 157 166 179 cea 
Totals (Table 1, item A 11) ................... 281; 319| 298; 391) 442) 388/] 375 | 392] 420 +139 

Payments: 
Onrcialicontributions sess ateekss.coveesceseee 16 25 it 24 30 40 53 712 60 + 44 
Government transactions, n.O.D. ........eeeeeeeee 71 128 112, 131 139 150 161 135 160 + 89 
Personal and institutional remittances. ..... 50 55 65 fiat 19 83 85 95 97 + 47 
Miscellaneous income {.....5.0.8 0.0.05... 39 35 37 47 64 93 101 115 116 sspleiyg 
Business services and other transactions 245 247 265 280 315 330 343 348 353 +108 
Totals (Table 1, items B 9, 11) .............. 421; 490; 490; 553) 627| 696) 743) 765 786 +365 

Net payments: 

Otiieialicontributions)....---00...ce.-cet ccc. cee - 16} - 25) -— 11] -— 24] -— 30] - 40} - 53| - 72] - 60 - 44 
Government transactions, N.O.D. ...eeeecceeeeeeeee reo QL) 6 ot 61.) + COP +eL0 (F—38 i 4e} 836 — Soir 
Personal and institutional remittances. ...... - 30| — 33] -— 43) -— 49| — 56) — 59} - 61) - 71| - 73 - 43 
Miscellaneous, income (hoi... .siecsssceecseee: - 8|- 5!- 4] - 7] - 10) -— 38] - 30/ - 44] - 23 - 15 
Business services and other transactions | -137| -129| -140| -143| -169| -181/ -186| -182] -174 = 37 
“NGICIGS 0 ee sonia 1 eneeees Lae ke ae -140| -171| -192| -162| -185| -308| -368)| -373| -366 —226 
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STATEMENT 11A. Miscellaneous Current Transactions with All Countries, 1952 - 60 


United States 


Receipts: 
GOVEINMENILaNSACGLONS .52.0...cceoneceaneucossscoesoeasece 
Personal and institutional remittances. ............. 
Miscellaneous siMCOme: 22sccssccsieeescocscho tore ceosweoentenes 
Business services and other transactions ........ 
Totals (Table 1, item A 11)... ee 
Payments: 
OfiicialvecontributlOmes...2 see recs ates Sas cen ere 
Government tranSactiOnSs, M.O.D. ...eeeeceseeeceeeee eee 
Personal and institutional remittances ............ 
MiscellanecouswinCome ices eeeoeecee 
Business services and other transactions ........ 
Totals (Table 1, items B 9, 11) ....... 
Net payments: 
OfficialcontribunlonSiee. ee ee eee 
Govemmentitransactions, MsOspa e-.ete:- cece este 
Personal and institutional remittances ............ 
MISCELLANEOUS INCOME caeerce. co oreceesceresepe tees sacs 
Business services and other transactions 
"Dota: cA ceeise ne vccanccei ieee sane et eee ee ee hae 
United Kingdom 
Receipts: 
GOVEINMENtttHANS ACTIONS) ex ace ccostsen. ee ceoteas ccevecss 
Personal and institutional remittances. ............ 
Miscellaneousmincome maces ste ee eter anak 
Business services and other transactions........ 
Totals (Table 1, item A 11)... eee 
Payments: 
Offi cilalsContrpwtlons wires sscsscecscesretere ceste es teceaeere 
Government tranSactionS, N.O.Ps ..ecccccesecececereeeees 
Personal and institutional remittances. ............ 
Miscellanecusmncome:...2s...cesccested ates sscacceesemmetss 
Business services and other transactions ........ 
Totals (Table 1, items B 9, 11) ........0...... 
Net payments: 
OLfietal COnteLDUblONS Heo eee eee ee 
Government transactions, n.0.p. ...........c0. #., 
Business and institutional remittances ............ 
Miscellaneous INCOME ocr cree 
Business services and other transactions ........ 
WG 2b aera A re Rg Ferrero ioe ee ee 
Other countries 
Receipts: 
Government mHransactlonsitr..c0-:--cccsecesses cette: eee 
Personal and institutional remittances ............ 
Miscellaneous: INCOME) ..2.cccteccstcss sessed es cae teen 
Business services and other transactions........ 
dl A) 6) \— ah ie Spiny ns ANH SRR PAE fe Sa ee ee 
Payments: 
Official icontri butionsie..c- wees coe eee eee 
Government tranSactiOns, N.O.P. .....cosscccecosereeeeee 
Personal and institutional remittances. ............ 
Miscellaneoustincome ...ccn etc eee 
Business services and other transactions. ........ 
DOtals: see ee eae ee eS 
Net payments: 
Offictalve ontributionisacesctercosses eesee sete aeseone ree 
Government tranSactionS, N.O.P. ....c.cesesceseseeeeeees 
Personal and institutional remittances ............ 
Mis celanecousninComewraca. nrtusceccdcertecccensace rcs 
Business services and other transactions ........ 
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Among expenditures of civilian departments 
are included items such as the cost of maintaining 
Canadian diplomatic, trade and other departmental 
representations abroad, government advertising, 
budgetary contributions to the United Nations and 
and its Specialized Agencies and to international 
commissions, remittances of military and social 
security pensions abroad, payments for interna- 
tional transportation of mail and parcels and for 
infrequent acquisition of official property. 


Canada’s contribution of Mutual Aid to NATO 
countries is in addition to the foregoing government 
expenditures, but because of the special character 
of the military assistance, it is not reflected in the 
current balances. Equal amounts are entered in the 
annual statements of current account with all 
countries: on the receipt side to cover the export 
of goods and services provided as Mutual Aid and 
on the payment side to represent the contributions. 
These exports do not appear in totals in regular 
Statistics of Canada’s trade with NATO partners, 
nor in the balance of payments statements with 
individual countries or groups of countries. During 
the 11 years since the inception in 1950, Mutual 
Aid to NATO countries totalled over $1,650 million, 
with contributions in the terminal years being $57 
million in 1950 and $43 million in 1960. An amount 
of over $950 million, or nearly 60 per cent of the 
aid total, was, however, dispensed in the 4-year 
period 1952 to 1955, inclusive, when transfers of 
equipment from existing service stocks and some 
transfers from new production were the heaviest, 
and when aircrew training in Canada for other NATO 
countries was at the peak level of activity. Mutual 
Aid transfers included armament, explosives, am- 
munition, vehicles, radar and communication sets, 
minesweepers, a large number of Sabre jet fighter 
aircraft, Harvard trainer aircraft and Otter aircraft, 
Spare parts and engines, etc. With, however, the 
progressive re-armament of the defence forces of 
Canada’s allies and the build-up of their own air- 
crew training programmes, transfers of equipment 
and aircrew training in Canada tapered off after 
1956, and only the contributions to infrastructure 
and NATO budgets have been maintained at about 
the same level in recent years. 


Among some of the underlying influences 
behind the growth from $137 million in 1952 to $174 
Million in 1960 in the deficit from business services 
and other transactions has been the non-resident 
participation in Canada’s vigorous resource develop- 
ment, particularly after the middle of the decade. 
Non-resident investment has sought out avenues 
such as petroleum exploration and drilling, construc- 
tion of oil and natural gas transmission lines and 
widespread expansion of manufacturing facilities. 
This extension of international direct investment 
and the varied investment programmes emanating 
from them have led to the Spreading of corporate 
relationships between Canada, United States, United 
Kingdom and Europe, and have been accompanied 
by. a large international exchange of business 
Services. Between 1952 and 1960, payments by 
Canada for services have been expanded more than 


receipts, partly reflecting the greater growth in 
non-resident direct investment in Canada than in 
Canadian direct investment abroad. Concomitant, 
however, with the hesitant tempo of business 
activity in Canada in the most recent years, the 
rate of increase in payments for business services 
has slowed down while receipts have maintained a 
modest rate of gain; thus the preliminary 1960 
estimate of $174 million for the deficit from these 
transactions was under the level of $186 million 
for 1958. The proportionate contribution of business 
services to the deficit from all “miscellaneous 
current transactions’’, which stood at 98 per cent 
and 91 per cent, respectively, in 1952 and 1956, 
when net receipts on government account were 
substantial, fell to 59 per cent in 1957 and to 48 
per cent in 1960. At about 71 per cent in 1960, the 
proportion from the United States of total receipts 
for business services was lower than in earlier 
years, and the proportion of payments to the United 
States at 84 per cent of total remittances for busi- 
ness services in 1960 was also reduced from 1952, 


The range of specific items covered in this 
group of transactions is extensive, but may broadly 
be classified as business, professional and personal 
services. Further, some of the largest components, 
particularly on the payments side, are transactions 
between non-resident head offices and their branches, 
Subsidiaries and other direct investment affiliates 
in Canada. Large elements of cost for initial invest- 
ment represent fees for non-resident design, engi- 
neering, consulting and other services for industrial 
techniques and processes, and in some cases, 
rental of special equipment and machinery. Sub- 
sequently in the operational phase, there are usually 
appreciable fees for royalties, management, and 
apportionment of non-resident head office expenses, 
such as accounting, advertising and research, These 
payments to head offices outside Canada have risen 
proportionately from about one-fourth in 1952 to 
over two-fifths of all business service payments in 
1960, and totalled nearly $150 million in the latter 
year. 


There is also a wide variety of payments and 
receipts for services between unaffiliated enter- 
prises and persons in Canada and abroad for the 
growing exchange of commercial, financial and 
professional services, which form integral parts of 
Canada’s business life. Included are items such as 
licensing fees for manufacturing patents, processes 
and trade-marks, franchises, authors’ and composers’ 
royalties, copyrights, royalties for master record- 
ings, Syndicated features and cartoons, commissions 
and fees for legal, accounting and management and 
for other consulting and professional services. 
Rentals of foreign films, expenditures of interna- 
tional airlines and other transportation payments 
not embodied in the freight and shipping account 
are some additional examples of importance in- 
cluded among business service transactions. Also 
covered in this account are estimates of earnings 
of migrant labour and international commuters, 
remittances for international sweepstakes, and trade 
union transfers, 
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Net payments on account of personal and 
institutional remittances continued to increase in 
1960, when the deficit from this source was esti- 
mated at $73 million. Personal remittances com- 
prise non-commercial payments between Canadian 
residents and individuals resident abroad, and 
institutional remittances originate from charitable, 
religious and educational organizations. While this 
class of receipts has gained only slightly, pay- 
ments have almost doubled between 1952 and 1960, 
when the total amounted to $97 million. lements 
in the growth of personal remittances have been the 
substantial arrival of immigrants, who numbered 
over 2 million persons from 1946 until the end of 
1960 (with more than two-thirds of the inflow occur- 
ring since 1952), and the steady advance in the total 
earnings of Canadian paid workers. In reflection in 
part of the origin of a large proportion of the immi- 
grants from areas such as Western and Eastern 
Europe, Hong Kong, China and Australia, about 
one-half of the $47 million increase in the remit- 
tances since 1952 took place to countries other 
than the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Some part of the 1960 increase in remittances was 
attributable to the efforts of private groups in 
Canada in support of the World Refugee Year to 
collect funds for activities such as refugee camp 
clearance in Hurope and the establishment of voca- 
tional training centres for Arab refugees in the 
Middle Hast. 


Representing the service on capital, about 70 
per cent of receipts and 85 per cent of payments of 
income on investment in recent years have been 
embodied in the Interest and. Dividends Account. 
Included with the Miscellaneous Income item of the 


Miscellaneous Current Transactions Account are the 
other transfers of income or profits, such as from 
branch operations of banks and insurance compa- 
nies; interest on inter-company loans, mortgages, 
savings balances and treasury bills; and rentals 
and fiduciary income from the administration of 
estates, trust and agencies. Net payments of mis- 
cellaneous income, which had not been larger than 
$10 million until 1956, shifted up sharply in the 
following year, due to higher remittances, particu- 
larly of insurance company profits and interest on 
inter-company loans, and stood in 1959 at $44 
million, before declining to $23 million in 1960. 
To yield this last deficit, a three-fold increase was 
recorded since 1952 both for receipts to $93 million 
and for payments to $116 million in 1960. In this 
year roughly four-fifths of the receipts was repre- 
sented by transfers of profits of financial institu- 
tions, and about the same proportion of payments 
was made up of interest on inter-company borrow- 
ings, income from assets managed or administered 
by trust and loan companies and other financial 
intermediaries, and profits of insurance companies. 


These profits of insurance companies represent 
for the most part transfers of net underwriting profits 
from branch operations including earnings on the 
employment of shareholders’ capital and surplus, if 
any, but they also cover in some cases the provi- 
sion of services by head office departments. Income 
from premium collections, reinsurance and claims is 
covered in the Business Services item. Since it is 
the usual practice of insurance companies to invest 
reserves in the country of risk, international trans- 
fers of premiums and claims are not large and tend 
to be offsetting. 


CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 


Background and Summary 


The year 1960 has been described as being for 
the Canadian economy one of special complexity. 
A high level of economic activity was continued; 
on the other hand there was also a substantial 
amount of unused capacity, human and material.* 
Among the broad developments against which the 
movement of capital to and from Canada in 1960 
must be viewed were the dismantling of direct 
controls in many other parts of the world on the 
international movement of goods and capital, and 
the further extension in Canada and abroad of 
effective money markets introducing new flexibili- 
ties and fluidities into domestic and international 
financial relationships. 


Against this background Canada continued to 
draw heavily on the physical and financial re- 
sources of the rest of the world in 1960, although 
the net import of $1,217 million of capital was 
somewhat reduced from the record level of 1959. 


1 Feonomic Review of 1960 included in the Budget 
Papers presented in connection with the Budget of 
1961-62 (reprinted with the official report of House of 
Commons Debates, June 20, 1961). 


Movements of capital in long-term forms” were also 
smaller than in 1959, amounting to $873 million in 
1960 compared with $1,089 million in the previous 
year. These amounts .were each equal to 72 per 
cent of the respective current account deficits, 
proportions which were smaller than in the earlier 
post-war years in which Canada incurred current 
account deficits with the single exception of 1955. 


Government financing played a very much 
smaller role in Canadian capital movements in 1960 
than in many recent years. As shown in Statement 
11B capital inflows taking the form of increases in 
the net external long-term debt of the various levels 


of government in Canada fell sharply and were at | 


their lowest level in five years. Net inflows in other 
long-term forms, mainly business investment, were 
substantially unchanged although well below the 
very high levels the order of one billion dollars 
established in 1956 and 1957. Capital inflows in 
other forms were somewhat smaller in amount than 


in 1959 but made up a somewhat larger proportion of 


the total capital movement. 


2 Direct investment, portfolio stocks and bonds, | 


official loans, and other long-term investments. 
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STATEMENT 11B. Changing Character of Capital Movements, 1955-60 


1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
el aie 


Transactions with non-resi- 
dents affecting: 


Net external long-term debt 


of Canadian governments! | -173 291 QUT 323 


Foreign direct and portfolio 
investment in Canadian 
CONCEING seh csesnsees ten 614 


Canadian long-term invest- 
ments abroad excluding 
investments by govern- 


ments (increase, —)........ | -— 80| -102 =62 -45 


Other external liabilities, 


IDLY coeadaseee acter 337 95 196 119 


Total capital inflow ...... | ea 1,366 | 1,455 ee 131 


millions of dollars 


1, 082 | 1, 104 734 


1959 1960 | 1955 1956 1957 | 1958 1959 | 1960 
1a ie | i 
percentage 
461 198 =25 21 15 29 31 16 
713 a2 88 719 76 65 47 60 
),183 -105 —11 = -4 -4 =o =9 
443 402 48 ah 13 10 30 33 
ee Meh 100 100 100 100 100 100 
L 


; * Increase in holdings by non-residents of Government of Canada, provincial and municipal bonds, less net repayments 
on intergovernmental loans and subscriptions in gold and foreign currencies to international financial organizations. 


Turning to the more conventional groupings of 
capital movements, it may be noted that the net 
inflow of foreign capital for direct investment in 
foreign-controlled concerns in Canada totalled a 
record $645 million, and transactions in portfolio 
Canadian securities led to a further inflow of $246 
million. These two groups of transactions added 
$891 million to Canadian external liabilities in 
long-term forms. In 1959 direct investment added 
$550 million and Canadian securities $650 million, 
a total of $1,200 million. On the long-term asset 
Side in 1960 there were outflows of $85 million for 
Canadian direct investment abroad, $20 million for 
the purchase of foreign securities, and $3 million 
for subscriptions in foreign exchange to interna- 
tional financial agencies, which were partially 
offset by repayments of $32 million on post-war 
loans extended by Canada to overseas countries. 
This net outflow of capital in long-term forms 
amounting to $76 million compared with a net out- 
flow of $139 million in 1959 which included a gold 
payment of $59 million to the International Monetary 
Fund, 


Geographically, about 78 per cent of the net 
Capital inflow in long-term forms during 1960 was 
supplied by the United States. In 1959, the propor- 
tion was about 84 per cent. (Neither of these cal- 
culations takes into account, as a capital movement 
with the United States, Canada’s subscription 
payments in gold or United States dollars to inter- 
national financial agencies, which would have the 
effect of reducing the 1959 figure to 78 per cent.) 
Changes in statistical classifications referred to 
later had the effect of reducing somewhat in 1960 
Proportions attributed to the United States and 
increasing correspondingly the proportions from 
other areas. The United Kingdom provided about 10 
per cent of the long-term net inflow during 1960 
compared with 9 per cent in the earlier year. The 
Share of other overseas countries was unchanged 


amounting to 12 per cent in both 1959 and 1960. In 
the case of both the United Kingdom and other 
overseas countries, direct investment inflows were 
higher but inflows of portfolio capital fell sharply. 


Transactions in the long-term forms described 
above, together with those appearing in Statement 
15, led to a net capital import of $873 million in 
1960 compared with $1,089 million in 1959. In- 
cluding changes in Canadian dollar holdings of 
non-residents, and in official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange, other capital movements led to a 
net inflow of $344 million in 1960 and $415 million 
in 1959. 


Over the post-war period as a whole inflows in 
long-term forms have been equivalent to all but 
three per cent of the net current account deficit. 
The correlation between current account deficits 
and capital inflows in long-term forms was less 
marked through 1960 than has been the case for 
many years past. For the first time in the ten years 
of current account deficit covered by official quar- 
terly estimates, the proportion of capital inflows in 
long-term forms which occurred in the first half of 
the year was greater than the proportion of the 
current account deficit incurred. About 75 per cent 
of the inflows in long-term forms occurred in the 
first half when 65 per cent of the deficit was 
experienced. In the final quarter of the year these 
capital inflows were equivalent to only 21 per cent 
of the deficit; 7 per cent of the inflows occurred in 
this period, but 25 per cent of the deficit. 


Direct Investment in Canada 


The net movement of foreign capital to Canada 
for direct investment in foreign-controlled enter- 
prises during 1960 amounted to $645 million. This 
is $95 million higher than in 1959 and slightly over 
$60 million above the largest figure recorded 
previously. 
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While an appreciable amount of this inflow was 
directed to the acquisition by non-residents of 
existing concerns and interests, it does not appear 
to have been any larger than in 1959. A few large 
transactions of this sort are important in the totals, 
and many small concerns were also acquired by 
hon-residents, while there were some significant 
transfers in the opposite direction. During 1960 
public announcement was made of plans for a number 
of mergers or other important corporate changes, 
some of which would give rise to non-resident 
control of concerns previously controlled by resi- 
dents of Canada. Not all of these arrangements had 
been consumated at the year-end, nor would all 
of them involve international movements of capital. 


The inference that most of the increase of over 
17 per cent in the net movement into Canada in 
1960 of foreign direct investment capital was for 
new investment or the provision of working capital 
stands out sharply against a level of business gross 
fixed capital formation taking the form of new non- 
residential construction and new machinery and 
equipment which was practically unchanged from 
the previous year. 


Although investments in many hundreds of 
enterprises contribute to these totals, inflows for 
investment in a relatively few major enterprises 
account for a very large part. This tendency has 
been rising. The eight largest elements accounted 
for 42 per cent of net direct investment inflows in 
1958, 48 per cent in 1959, and 59 per cent in 1960. 
The substantial increase in direct investment in- 
flows noted in 1960 was more than accounted for 
by these large investments. _ 


Net inflows from the United States rose by 3 
per cent, or $13 million, to $437 million in 1960. 
Those from the United Kingdom rose by 37 per cent, 
or $32 million, to total $119 million. The sharpest 
increase occurred in respect of direct investment 
inflows from other overseas countries which more 
than doubled, rising from $39 million in 1959 to 
$89 million in 1960. It should be noted, however, 
that a substantial part, perhaps half, of the in- 
crease in inflows from the United Kingdom and other 
overseas countries arose from a new Statistical 
treatment adopted in 1960 in respect of a group 
of internationally owned oil companies to more 
closely correspond with their ultimate corporate 
ownership, and that this change resulted in a cor- 
respondingly smaller capital inflow being recorded 
from the United States in 1960 than would have 
been shown on the basis followed in 1959. Geo- 
graphically in 1960, 68 per cent of the net movement 
was from the United States, 18 per cent from the 
United Kingdom, and 14 per cent from other over- 
seas countries. 


Industrially, on balance, almost all the in- 
crease in direct investment inflows was accounted 
for by the mining and smelting industry. The petro- 
leum and natural gas industry also received much 
larger amounts than in 1959, but there was a con- 
siderable decline in the net inflow into manu- 
facturing. 


The largest part of the net inflow for direct 7 
investment, probably amounting to two-fifths of the 
total was directed to the petroleum and natural gas 
industry. This was a somewhat higher proportion 
than in 1959, and is of course much larger in ab- 
solute terms. Most of the funds were directed to 
exploration and development and to production 
facilities. A significant part of the increase covered 
the acquisition of resident-owned enterprises. The 
financing of transportation and distribution systems 
for natural gas was notin relative terms an important } 
factor. = 
Mining concerns received nearly one-third of } 
the net movement compared with about a fifth of the 
smaller total in 1959. Iron ore projects and ancillary 
facilities made up the largest part. J 


On the other hand net inflows to manufacturing 
fell to about half the level of 1959, and accounted 
for about a tenth of the total movement compared 
with about a quarter in 1960. There was an in- | 
creased inflow to pulp and paper companies which 
was more than offset by a decline in the inflow to 
other manufacturing concerns. The largest part of 
the decline is explained by a reduction in the in- 
flows of foreign capital for the acquisition of 
existing Canadian interests, but there was also 
evident a somewhat higher repayment of capital 
from continuing foreign direct investments in 


Canada. 
ee 


Other significant inflows occurred for invest- 
ment in financial concerns, real estate, etc. a 


There was some tendency for inflows of direct 
investment capital to be larger in the early part of 
the year. To a considerable extent, although not 
wholly, this arose from the timing of special trans- 
actions involving the acquisition of existing assets. 


The industrial distribution of movements of 
capital for United States direct investment in 
Canada is given as usual in Statement 12 and 12A. 
These show that about 85 per cent of the net in- 
flow of United States capital for direct investment 
in Canada in 1960 was directed to the petroleum 
and natural gas industry and mining, compared with 
about 65 per cent in 1959. It should be borne in © 
mind, however, that the non-resident acquisition 
of existing concerns although about equal in the | 
two years was more heavily concentrated in other 
industries in the earlier year, while on the other 
hand the change in statistical treatment referred 
to earlier reduced the amount of inflows in 1960 | 
to the petroleum and natural gas industry attributed 
to the United States. The net amounts of inflow to 
these industries were $375 million in 1960 and $272 
million in 1959, the increase being practically all 
accounted for by mining. (The increase in gross 
inflows was somewhat smaller). There was a sharp 
change in the net movement of United States direct 
investment capital to manufacturing which fell from 
$99 million to $24 million, mainly reflecting reduced 
acquisitions of existing interests. Net inflows of 
$38 million to all other industrial groups were down — 
from $53 million in 1959. 
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STATEMENT 12. United States Direct Investment in Canada, 1946 - 60 


Account 601 
millions of dollars 
Gross inflows of new capital: 

: Petroleum and natural gas industry? .. 178 Wee 187 195 243 260 2 196 189 2,189 
IVEMERIN OUI POA co ceacseacesewarcs sodcescsuesccaovestcos 98 104 66 60 63 18 719 138 218 988 
HPISIEANOSDADEN ‘ecsistcscscesccrtccescctccssatieen 7 1 23 30 42 48 16 18 29 307 
MANUTACTUNING Y NeisOy “scccecescccsecescesesensbecs 71 52 41 he) 108 111 91 to 82 
WGEDLUTOS INSEL ODP. iacectacoccecceecnne ues 2 6 2 9 2 3 3 4 14 
Merchandising, n.i.e. ef 5 ahi 9 21 16 27 11 33 19 i Oy 
HG UIT ATA Cl IMR ence csctst cveates sister siaieveveveensokiencene 1 13 15 17 15 21 5 Bn Dil 
MESCETANEOUS! .cc.ccnccctsseuscceacceterececcnscsone. 2 4 7 9 16 17 14 15 20 

SED -COCAIS Foctvs,sscdececccessscsethsecncevecatereease 364 383 350 423 506 565 436 588 | 592 | 5,081 

BU UEEOLe CA DICE |  cesscrtecccetesaccorsrtttseet ce, 45 37 62 107 100 175 133 164 155 1,151 
Net capital inflow for direct investment 

hapketeritem! D1) 22222...cccterececss voces 319 346 288 306 406 390 303 424 | 437 | 3,930 
Net other identified capital movements 
affecting the investment of United 
States residents in United States con- 

trolled enterprises® ..........cccccsssescsssocceesee 135 SS 36 63 269 240 170 110 90 1,120 

Net capital inflow ..............cccccsccseseees 454 343 324 369 675 630 473 534 | 527 | 5,050 
Undistributed earnings and other factors 
including revaluations, reclassifica- 
tions, and similar accounting adjust- 

MU OME USMMMGCOce SS sn voce coiacssvasesassecacsccsceeassvecevssive 1804 333 257 3574 2044 450 100 333 186%>| 3,271 
Net increase in book value — Table 

PRG (ES) estes cs ccthae sevansrcuscet Coceeceessorerecoveees 634 676 581 726 879 | 1,080 Pie 867 | 713 | 8,321 

aera s 253 Beet: asi aes | 


1 For annual detail 1946 to 1951 see Statement 12, ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1956, and 
International Investment Position’’. 

? Exploration, development, refining, transportation, distribution and marketing. 

* New issues, retirements, borrowing, investment abroad, etc., affecting the total value of investment in Canada by 
United States residents in United States controlled enterprises; also includes classification adjustments in respect of 
direct investment transactions representing significant investment in non-United States controlled enterprises, 

‘ This figure is affected by unusually large reclassifications between United States direct and other investments. 

5 Provisional estimate subject to revision. 


Note: In addition to investment in new construction and new machinery and equipment included in gross business 
fixed capital formation as published in the National Accounts, the above figures reflect investment in other forms and 
the acquisition of existing assets and resources of Canadians. For these and other reasons the series are not strictly 
comparable. 


STATEMENT 12A. Additional Detail of United States Direct Investment in Canada, 1959 and 1960 


1959 


Direct investment 


Direct investment 


A Other 
Industry transactions Net transactions erttal at 
capital move Feel ake 
inflow | inflows fe eee aan 


millions pf dollars 


fe cleun and natural gas in- 
ustry 
Mining, n.i.e. 218 - 12 206 23 229 
Pulp and paper 29 - 9 20 allt? 37 
Manufacturing, n.i.e. Sa 8 4 = 70 4 nee 
Utilities, n.i.e. 14 - 1 13 -15 - 2 
Merchandising, n.i.e. 19 =e - 3 9 6 
Financial 21 - 5 16 85 101 
Miscellaneous 20 - 8 12 - 5 

Totals 592 -155 437 90 527 


* New issues, retirements, borrowing, investment abroad, etc., affecting the total value of investment in Canada by 
United States residents in United States controlled enterprises; also includes classification adjustments in respect of 
direct investment transactions representing significant investment in non-United States controlled enterprises. 

2 Exploration, development, refining, transportation, distribution and marketing. 
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The other capital movements adding to the 
value of United States investment in United States 
controlled concerns in Canada totalled $90 million 
in 1960, compared with $110 million in 1959. Taken 
together with the movements recorded for direct 
investment, the net capital movement adding to the 
total value of United States direct investment in 
Canada amounted to $527 million in 1960, only 
slightly below the total for 1959, despite the change 
in methodology. All other factors, including un- 
distributed earnings, accounting adjustments, etc. 
and taking into account also the transfer of some 
major investments to other categories, are estimated 
to have added a further $186 million in 1960. The 
recorded net increase in the book value of United 
States direct investments in Canada in 1959 was 
$867 million and the estimated increase in 1960 
was $713 million. 


The fifteen years of the post-war period have 
seen gross inflows from the United States for direct 
investment aggregating $5,081 million, more than 
60 per cent of it to the petroleum, natural gas, and 
mining industries. During the same period some 
$1,151 million of United States direct investment 
capital in Canada was repatriated, but this was 
almost offset by inflows of $1,120 million in other 
forms which added to the value of United States 
owned and controlled investment, making a total 
movement of United States capital of $5,050 million. 
Undistributed earnings, reclassifications, etc. led 
to a further rise of $3,271 million in the period, 
bringing the total book value of United States direct 
investment in Canada from $2,304 million at the end 
of 1945 to $10,625 million at the end of 1960. 


The petroleum and natural gas 
attracted nearly half of the net direct investment 
inflow from the United Kingdom in 1960, while 
finance and real estate investments accounted for 
perhaps a quarter. More than a third of the net 
direct investment inflows from other overseas 
countries were to manufacturing enterprises in- 
cluding some important acquisitions of Canadian- 
owned enterprises. Inflows to the petroleum and 


natural gas industry also represented more than a~| 


quarter of the total. 


It may be noted that estimates of the Canadian 
balance of payments do not reflect the accrual to 
non-residents’ of undistributed earnings on Cana- 
dian investments. Such earnings are an important 


indus try 


— 


source of corporate financing, and have been a 
contributing factor to the rapid growth of the equity 
of non-residents in Canadian industry and com- 
merce. The retention of earnings on portfolio invest- } 
ments in Canada includes passive or involuntary 
reinvestment by foreign shareholders (although, of 
course, they may dispose of their investment if they 
choose to do so). On the other hand the retention of 
earnings on foreign direct investments in Canada 
arises from the decision of acquiescence of non- 
resident investors in a position to control the com- 
pany. It is, therefore, tantamount to the intro- | 
duction of additional capital from abroad. “a 


Some of the factors affecting the distribution 
or retention of earnings have been discussed earlier 
in comment on the income account. Statements 12 
and 12A show substantial outflows in the direct 
investment account representing the return of capital 
to its foreign owners, amounting to some $155 
million in 1960. A part of these outflows reflects 
the withdrawal of foreign investors from some enter- 
prises, but by far the largest part seems to cover 
capital repayments arising from cash flows generated 
in the enterprise in Canada, and may often be sub- 
stantially offset by the retention in Canada of 
undistributed earnings accruing beneficially to 
non-residents. Such outflows may in a sense be 
regarded as really transfers of income although 
they take a capital form. 


Estimates of the total retained earnings on all 
foreign direct investments appear in Statement 12B. 
(Figures are not available separately by country 
nor for Canadian direct investment abroad). Earn- 
ings retained during 1959 are estimated to have 
amounted to about $380 million, and their total for 
1960 is tentatively placed at $350 million: These 
are well above the amount shown for 1959 but the % 
calculation involves timing and valuation difficul- 
ties and only limited significance should be at- 
tached to an annual variation. The accumulation 
of undistributed earnings has added $4,150 million 
to Canada’s external indebtedness in the fifteen 
years from 1946 to 1960. Retained earnings on 
foreign portfolio investment in Canada add further 
large amounts. The significance of this sum, large 
as it is, is given added emphasis by the generally 
rising trend evident in the figures. And of even 
greater significance is the fact that many extensive 
enterprises owned in Canada by non-residents have 
not yet reached the stage of significant earnings. 


STATEMENT 12B. Estimated Undistributed Earnings on Foreign Direct Investments in Canada, 
1946 -60 and Other Factors Affecting Total Value 


Net increase 


Net capital inflow 


. : : é Other Undistributed 
Year in oy for secret peeing oe factors! earnings 
millions of dollars 
T9464. Gin. cacao oe crane raed crates eee 113 40 -47 120 
ANDY: Uy Annee SP tae WER EPN be ep CREAN chrortthste eee 160 61 -26 125 
1048) caters ihre jesd Oa ee ee ee tees 284 71 53 160 
194.9 sceesase teak. 2c- rtuctetabs seaaares ese waar nase ance es 316 94 67 155 
1950) cis iccscaotern cheese tees coeaantaen naet ose enc mahouhes 389 222 12 155 


See footnote at end of table. 
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STATEMENT 12B. Estimated Undistributed Earnings on Foreign Direct Investments in Canada, 
1946 -60 and Other Factors Affecting Total Value — Concluded 


Net increase Net capital inflow ait 
Year in book value | for direct investment f Snes Undistributed 
‘| Table X Table II GOS cornine> 
millions of dollars 

545 309 36 200 

698 346 42 310 

785 426 34 325 

761 392 54 315 

964 417 182 365 

1, 140 583 87 470 

1, 261 514 287 460 

751 420 rhe 260 

1, 026 550 96 380 

1, 069 645 74 350? 

10, 262 5, 090 1, 022 4,150 


* New issues, retirements, borrowing, investment abroad, etc. affecting the total value of foreign direct investment in 
Canada, and other factors including revaluations, reclassifications, and similar accounting adjustments. 


2 Tentative estimate. 


Direct Investment Abroad 


Net outflows of Canadian capital for direct 
investment abroad totalled $85 million in 1960 
which compares with $80 million in 1959. The 
outflow in 1960 was with one exception the largest 
in the post-war period; in 1956 there was an outflow 
of $104 million but a significant part represented 
the acquisition by Canadians of major interests in 
existing concerns abroad. If one aspect of these 
flows stands out in 1960 it is the degree to which 
the total reflects a multiplicity of varied trans- 
actions having little in common with respect to 
origin, industry or destination; in the past totals 
have shown a tendency to be dominated by a rela- 
tively few very large transactions. 


About the figures — 


More than half of the net outflow was to the 
United States which received $48 million in 1960 
in contrast to $7 million in 1959; the disposal of 
some petroleum interests in that country reduced 
the total in 1959. The figure for 1958 was also 
reduced by the sale of some Canadian interests, 
and the total for 1960 corresponded more closely 
with the levels in earlier years since the termina- 
tion of exchange control in Canada. The net out- 
flow to the United Kingdom fell sharply from $44 
million in 1959 to $15 million in 1960 reflecting 
largely the absence in the latter year of important 
transactions involving the purchase of manufac- 
turing undertakings in that country. Net outflows 
of other overseas countries at $22 million were $7 
million below the figure recorded for 1959. 


Foreign Direct Investment in Canada 


Capital movements for direct investment include a 
great variety of transactions, large and small, inwards 
and outwards, recurring and non-recurring. They include 
funds to finance capital formation in Canada involving 
the use of Canadian labour, machinery and equipment. 
They include the financing of machinery and equipment 
imported from outside Canada, ranging from small 
components to massive installations of custom built 
equipment. They include the acquisition from residents 
of existing assets, such as land, or buildings, or going 
concerns. They include the provision of basic working 
capital necessary to finance normal inventory invest- 
Ment, receivables from customers, etc. While some 
Parent companies are supplying additional capital 
to finance expansion in Canada, others find that the 
funds generated in Canada from earnings, depreciation, 
etc. are greater than their foreseeable needs in this 
country and there is always some significant return 
of capital from Canada. - 


It is never possible to measure precisely the part 
of direct investment flows devoted to new capital 
formation or investment in a physical sense. While 
some transfers occur specifically for the purpose of 
acquiring existing concerns, property, etc., others 
represent only an additional source of financing for 
active companies which are constantly shifting the 
nature of their financial liabilities from one form to 
another, in accordance with changing circumstances. 


Annual estimates of the total value of direct invest- 
ments cover the total value of investments owned by 
all residents of the country in which control lies, in 
contrast with estimates of direct investment flows 
shown in balance of payments statements which are 
confined to those affecting the investment of controlling 
or affiliated interests. As a consequence there are 
capital movements recorded in the statements under 
categories other than direct investment which directly 
affect the estimated value of direct investments. These 
movements are also shown in Statements 12 and 12A. 
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Summary of Transactions in Portfolio Securities 


Although in 1960 direct investment re-asserted 
itself as Canada’s largest source of foreign capital, 
transactions in portfolio securities contributed a 
sizable $226 million equivalent to nearly a fifth of 
the current account deficit. This net inward move- 
ment was much smaller than for the years 1956 to 
1959 when the inflow aggregating $2,717 million 
was equivalent to about half of the current account 
in the four year period, but it was larger than in all 
but two of the preceding post-war years. 


Statements 13 and 14 give details of the 
transactions in Canadian and foreign issues respec- 
tively. The proceeds of new issues of Canadian 
securities sold to non-residents amounted to $447 
million, but there were offsetting retirements of 


' About the figures — 


$253 million of foreign-held Canadian securities. 
Trade in outstanding Canadian securities resulted 
in a sales balance to non-residents of $52 million, 
bringing the net movement from transactions in 
Canadian securities to $246 million. In the opposite 
direction there was a net capital export of $20 
million from all transactions by Canadians in 
foreign securities. 


The over-all movement of portfolio security 
capital in 1960 came on balance entirely from the 
United States. Tnere were outflows to the United 
Kingdom sufficient to more than offset the inflows 
from all other overseas countries. In 1959 residents 
of the United States accounted for 76 per cent of 
the very much larger inflow of $617 million, with 
residents of the United Kingdom supplying 5 per 
cent and other overseas countries 19 per cent. 


Transactions in Portfolio Securities 


Additional comment and _ statistical detail on 
movements of portfolio capital, including quarterly 
figures classified by debtor, will be found in the DBS 
monthly reports, Sales and Purchases of Securities 
Between Canada and Other Countries (Catalogue No. 
67-002), particularly the December issues which 
contain an annual review. Due to revisions the figures 


The net capital inflow to Canada from security 
transactions with the United States totalled $229 
million in 1960, compared with $469 million in 
1959. The movement included net sales of $226 
million of Canadian securities, comprising $54 
million of outstanding stocks and $381 million of 
new issues, offset by retirements of $200 million 
and net repurchases of $9 million of outstanding 
bonds and debentures. This repurchase balance 
re-established a pattern of annual repurchases from 
the United States of outstanding Canadian bonds 
and debentures broken since 1950 only in the year 
1959. On the whole there tended to be sales of 
outstanding government issues and repurchases of 
outstanding corporate issues which, as noted later, 
may have been influenced by sinking fund require- 
ments. Transactions with the United States in 
foreign securities led a capital inflow of $3 million. 


Security transactions with the United Kingdom 
in 1960 led to a capital outflow of $33 million in 
contrast with the inflow of $28 million in 1959. This 
net outflow was the first since 1952. It took the 
form of net repurchases by Canadians of $13 million 
of outstanding Canadian bonds and debentures 
(mainly corporate) and $16. million of outstanding 
Canadian stocks, as well as the retirement of $27 
million of various Canadian issues and net pur- 
chases of $3 million of foreign securities (prin- 
cipally United Kingdom bonds), offset by sales to 
residents of the United Kingdom of $26 million of 
a variety of new issues of Canadian bonds and 
stocks. 


appearing in this report will differ in some cases from 
those published in the earlier monthly reports. 


A description of statistical sources and methods 
will be found on pages 26 to 30 of the December 1960 
issue. 


This outflow to the United Kingdom slightly 
more than offset an inflow of $30 million from other 
overseas countries. The inflow from these countries 
compared with the record of $120 million established 
in 1959. Contributing to the total were net sales of 
$25 million of outstanding Canadian bonds and 
debentures (mainly Government of Canada), $11 
million of outstanding Canadian stocks, and $40 
million of new Canadian issues. Against these 
inflows were retirements of $26 million of foreign- 
held Canadian issues and a further outflow of $20 
million for the acquisition of foreign issues, a 
significant part being United States obligations. 


A high volume of international security move- 
ments of portfolio capital between Canada and other 
countries is normal. In 1960 the total value of 
transactions leading to the net inflow of $226 
million was nearly $2.6 billion. In 1959 gross 
transactions approached $3.1 billion, and in 1958 
the turn-over amounted to $2.5 billion. 


Foreign savings made available to Canada 
through the acquisition of Canadian provincial, 
municipal and corporate securities in 1960 were 
equal to somewhat more than 15 per cent of the net 
new supply of these securities. In 1959 when net 
new issues of these types of securities were some- 
what larger, non-resident acquisitions were equal to 
about 40 per cent. Canadian investors absorbed a 
much greater amount of the new offerings of these 
classes of securities in 1960 than was the case in 
1959. Relatively, Canadian capital supplied a 
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greater proportion of this financing than in any year 
since 1955, although the actual amount was smaller 
than in the first three years of this period. 


_ Transactions in Outstanding Canadian Securities 


The capital inflow of $52 million produced by 
trade in outstanding Canadian securities during 
1960 was much smaller than in 1959 when the 
corresponding figure was $201 million. The total in 
1960 was made up of $49 million of common and 
preference stocks and $3 million of bonds and 


debentures; the 1959 figure was made up of $116 
million of stocks and $91 million of bonds and 
debentures. Details will be found in Statement 13. 


Taken as a whole, trade in outstanding Cana- 
dian securities produced $32 million in the first 
quarter of 1960, and $39 million in the second, 
While there were outflows of $9 million and $10 
million in the third and fourth quarters respectively. 
These outflows arose entirely from trade in out- 
Standing Canadian bonds and debentures: there 
were net sales of outstanding stocks in each quarter 
as there have been for many years past. 


STATEMENT 13. Transactions in Canadian Securities between Canada and Other Countries, 


1959 and 


1960 


A minus sign indicates an outflow of Capital from Canada 


Trade in Proceeds 


outstanding 
Account issues 


of new Retirements Total 
issues 


hs — 


ay ieee ] ] 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 nM 1960 1959 1960 


By type of security 
Bonds and debentures: 


millions of dollars 


Government of Canada, direct .......................... +105 +34 + 42 + 19 -101 = 3 + 46 ie 
Government of Canada, guaranteed................. + 13 205 + 14 + 12 — — Sra + 27 
Provincial government (including guaranteed) = 8) Se +334 +102 ieee =i +288 + 43 
Municipal government seals + 4 +158 +135 = 34 =o +126 +104 
Railways, not guaranteed by government........ = 2 Suh _ _ a = 2 — if — iG 
permcorponationss 6 08! Ak ied yk ks - 22 -38 +112 +153 56 — 98 + 34 oe ae 
Sub-totals: bonds and debentures ................ + 91 + 3 +660 +421 —241 —244 +510 +180 
Common and preference stocks .........0..c0.0000... +110 +49 + 47 + 26 — ali —29 +140 + 66 
Totals (Table 1, items D3, 4, 5).................. +201 +52 +707), +447 -258 -253 +650 +246 
By country 
BMMLCOUSLOLCS Meer einen he ee ce + 94 +45 +622 +381 —211 -—200 +505 +226 
PRsecekangdonl rss nc eee! Me! ie + 11 -29 + 45 + 26 — 30 — 2Y + 26 —= 30 
SOPBETESLCTIING ATCA 18.6 obec sosss eevee ns hen. a _ - ~ = = = 
HomOR EG Countries: Go). ..ssseee. -- eee + 92 +36 + 40 + 39 - 16 SE +116 sesh) 
ReremCONntiesiet ek fame es ck ae + 4 — _— cee b - Jj — ey as ~ 
Totals (Table 1, items D3, 4, 5) .................. +201 +52 +707 +447 —258 —250 +650 +246 
By quarter 

First quarter .......... eats ies. eo B.S A een os + 65 +32 +180 +209 — 42 — 50 +203 +191 
BCOOUUEQUATLCD <2 hen oieke hatin eae + 48 +39 +117 +146 — 84 —S EPO +107 
“TLO?E CORTE ed a ne ea seaae aes + 58 - 9 +213 + 52 - 61 - 32 +210 + 14 
“F OLEERLEE), TOT oP on ns + 30 -10 +197 + 40 = 71 = £8 +156 - 63 
Totals (Table 1, items D3, 4, 5) +201 | +52 +707 +447 —258 —eos +650 +246 


Since mid-1954 ten special income-accumulating 
funds have been organized in Canada with important 
advantages to United States investors under the 
tax structure in that country. As their essential 
characteristic is portfolio investment, notwith- 
Standing their legal status as Canadian corporations, 
they are treated as representing United States 
Portfolio investors, and their transactions in Cana- 
dian securities are included in statistics of 
internatinnal security trading. 


Again in 1960,as in 1959, redemptions by these 
funds of their own shares exceeded sales. The 
liquidation amounted to about $30 million, compared 
with $10 million in 1959. Since the funds retain 
their net income and since they also invest in other 
countries, the effect on Canada’s balance of pay- 
ments does not correspond with the redemption of 
their shares. The market value of their holdings of 
Canadian securities fell by about $56 million during 
the year to about $275 million at the end. Between 
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$30 and $35 million of the decline is estimated to 
have reflected declining market values, and the 
balance actual net sales of Canadian holdings. 


At the end of 1960 the total investment in the 
funds was about $329 million including about $3 mil- 
lion from realized and unrealized capital apprecia- 
tion. About $48 million of the total was invested in 
foreign securities, imainly Zuropean, and a further 
$6 million took the form of cash balances and other 
current. assets. The investment in Canadian secu- 
rities had a market value of $275 million, including 
$267 million of equities. About $265 million of this 
total is estimated to have been owned by United 
States investors.° 


Common stock prices in Canada, as measured 
by the DBS Investors Index, were about 2 per cent 
higher at the end of 1960 than at the beginning of 
the year. On the other hand common stock prices in 
the United States as measured by Standard and 
Poor’s ‘‘500’’ Index fell about 3 per cent. (During 
1959 stock prices in Canada had risen about one 
per cent compared with an increase of more than ten 
oer cent in the United States). The average in 
Canada over the year 1960 was about six per cent 
less than in 1959, and the average in the United 
States was about three per cent lower. The net 
sales to non-residents of Canadian stocks repre- 
sented only a small part of the quoted value of 
listings on the principal exchanges in Canada, but 


3 Estimates in these paragraphs are based on 
balance sheet data which do not correspond precisely 
with the calendar year. ; 


not all of the issues listed are available for trading. 
Gross sales to non-residents, which were almost a 
third smaller in value than in 1959, accounted for 
somewhat more than one-fifth of the value of shares 
traded on the principal exchanges in Canada, about 
the same proportion as in the preceding year. 


New Issues and Retirements of Canadian Securities 


Canada received $447 million from the sale of 
new issues of Canadian securities to non-residents 
in 1960. This figure was much below the totals for 
the four preceding years, but was well above the 
levels of earlier post-war years. Details of the new 
issues, classified by issuer and by currency of 
payment, will be found in Statements 13 and 13A. 
They show that the proceeds of new issues sold to 
non-residents were heavily concentrated in the first 
half of the year, particularly in the first quarter. 
They record a notable decline in the borrowing 
abroad by provincial and to a lesser extent muni- 
cipal] authorities. On the other hand, it may be 
noted that sales to non-residents of new issues of 
corporate securities were higher in 1960 than 
in 1959. 


Residents of the United States bought about 
85 per cent of the new issues sold to non-residents 
during 1960, or a slightly smaller proportion than in 
1959 when the total amount was much larger. The 
proportion of new issues of Canadian bonds and 
debentures sold to non-residents which provided for 
payment either optionally or solely in foreign cur- 
rency was 70 per cent in 1960 and about 80 per cent 
in 1959. 


‘STATEMENT 13 A. Proceeds of New Issues of Canadian Securities Sold to Non-Residents, 1952 -60 


Account 1952 | 1953 {1954 | 1955 | 1956 |1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1952-60 
= (SENT ER 
Bonds and debentures payable optionally or millions of dollars 
solely in foreign currencies: 
Government of Canada, direct ............:ceeeeeees — - _ - - - _ _ _ 
Government of Canada, guaranteed ............... - — — _ — _ — _ - 
Provincial government (incl. guaranteed) ...... 101 136 114 - 212 130 162aes20 93 1, 269 
Municipal BOVELDINCN Grocers ereeeeee seers eeceen nc 43 34 40 106 ELS 143 148 119 814 
Railways, not guaranteed by government ....... — 24 - — _ - _ - 24 
Other Corporavlons sc... tees cecsseteceerencnces aeemerees 116 T2 5 190 | 393 189 54 83 1,141 
a} bo) {tee ae ee te wramenee nica eceeeenribniecoa coudc= ase 260| 241 | 244 45 | 508! 638] 494| 523) 295 3,248 
Bonds anddebentures payable in Canadian dol- 
lars only: 
Government of Canada, direct ............:csecereee 1 5 5 9 16 67 42 19 170 
‘Government of Canada, guaranteed ................ _ 4 — - _ 9 14 12 39 
Provincial government (incl. guaranteed) ...... 6 12 3 12 6 6 13 9 74 
Municipal POV ETNIMEN Gy tcceesee trae soptaretaeees one 3 11 4 6 8 5) 10 16 712 
Railways, not guaranteed by government ...... 2 1 _ — — ik _ — ey 
Other Corporations .6o.oo.... cc oescsesserecenrecessonsre cess 21 35 46 62 69 52 58 70 439 
TP ENS Sec teseoc cot cca eee Remsen 33 68 58 89 99| 140) 137 126 798 
Bonds and debentures: 
Government of Canada, direct ................:0 eee 1 5 5 9 16 67 42 19 170 
Government of Canada, guaranteed ................ - - 4 — — _ 9 14 12 39 
Provincial government (incl. guaranteed) ...... 107 143 126 3 | 224 136 168 | 334} 102 1, 343 
Municipal SPOVELINMEME whic. cccccce-cescenesses ccccueccevesee- 46 45 44 112 123 148 158 135 886 
Railways, not guaranteed by government ...... 2 25 — — — 1 — _ 28 | 
Other Corporations sic... f20.c.roe--0-eseedeaeasoecenssesecent 137 107 51 252 | 462 241 112 153 1,580 
Sub-totals, bonds and debentures ................ 293 289), 232 103 | 597 | 737) 634 | 660] 421 4, 046 
Common and preference StockS ...........:c:seseees 23 19 63 710 61 43 47 26 398 
TOC RISC trea ress etree eases se eeanewar noes tees ‘0 316 | 335 | 331 | 166| 667 | 798| 677 707 | 447 4, 444 
lls nat ee 
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STATEMENT 13 B. Contract and Delivery of New Issues of Canadian Bonds and Debentures 


Sold to Residents of the United States, 1957-60 


Year and Quarter 


Sales contracts 
entered into 


Add deliveries et sales Proceeds of 
of prior sales or later new issues 
delivery (Table I, item D4) 
millions of dollars 
ad a -122 557 
656 122 - 80 698 
574 719 aft) 583 
575 64 = 3p) 604 
438 41 -110 369 
277 82 -126 233 
265 63 —' 61 267 
68 MGs - 20 125 
46 27 — 713 
161 9 - 9 161 
260 53) - 40 252 
20 73 mate 88 
133 5 - 56 82 
98 58 - 4 152 
164 6 = 72 98 
177 His - 57 193 
136 48 = DAB 161 
182 AK = 24 185 
100 28 =o 125 
53 11 = 31 33 
103 3 - 80 26 
iL L 


Note: As details of all contracts are not available, deferred deliveries may be understated. 


Statement 13B sets out the contracts entered 
into covering sales to residents of the United 
States of new Canadian bonds and debentures, and 
delivery data appropriate for balance of payments 
purposes, over the four year period from 1957 to 
1960. An accompanying chart relates these data to 
average bond yields in both Canada and the United 
States over the same period. While there is in 
evidence a relationship between new issues con- 
tracted and yield differentials, the correlation is 
far from precise. It may be conjectured that the 
magnitude of financing involved and the possible 
Saturation of the Canadian market, the relative 
Standings in Canadian and foreign markets of 
various borrowers and their relationship to the 
Markets, as well as the type of industry involved, 
may be among the additional factors determining 
the source of capital. 


Interest rateS in both Canada and the United 
States tended to decline over 1960. The yield on 
the representative long-term Government of Canada 
Issue shown in Table 7 fell 19 base points from 
5.60 per cent to 5.41 per cent. At the same time the 
yield on the roughly comparable United States 
Government issue fell 61 base points from 4.41 per 
cent to 3.80 per cent. The differential for the dates 
Shown in the table varied between 108 base points 
in September and 161 base points in December. At 
no time during the year did the yield differential be- 
tween these issues fall below one per cent per an- 


num. The comparison of yields between central gov- 
ernment issues may not, however, be the one most 
appropriate for analysis of international security 
transactions. Markets for these instruments appear at 
times to have reflected special local domestic mone- 
tary and fiscal situations. It is not improbable that 
an investor may give to the securities of his own 
central government a specially preferred position, and 
may equate the securities of a foreign central gov- 
ernment in his portfolio with those of a high grade 
junior government or corporation. Special tax consid- 
erations in the United States add to the difficulty 
of comparisons. It may be noted, however, that 
differentials between industrial bond yields in 
Canada and in the United States did not follow 
precisely the same trend over 1960 as for central 
government issues. In general the differential 
tended to decline over the first three quarters of 
the year falling from about 14 per cent to perhaps 
three-quarters of one per cent. During the fourth 
quarter the differential rose to about one per cent. 
Over the year the industrial differential was reduced 
somewhat while the central government differential 
increased somewhat. Yet another yield comparison, 
perhaps more valid for the evaluation of total sales 
of new issues to residents of the United States, is 
given in the chart. This compares an average of 
provincial, municipal, public utilities and industrial 
issues in Canada with an average of corporate 
railways, public utilities and industrials in the 
United States. 
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The growth in Canada’s external liabilities 
from the sale to non-residents of new issues of 
Canadian securities is naturally somewhat greater 
than the proceeds derived from the transactions, 
The total proceeds of new issues of Canadian 
securities sold to residents of the United States in 
_1960 was $381 million. This included $12 million 
from the sale of Canadian stocks, $89 million from 
the sale of Canadian bonds and debentures payable 
optionally or solely in Canadian funds, and $280 
million from the sale of Canadian bonds and de- 
bentures payable in United States funds only. The 
par value of the latter issues was $295 million, 
from which there was deducted about $4 million for 
discounts, underwriting commissions, and other 
expenses, and $11 million for discount on the United 
States dollar, 


Retirements of foreign-held Canadian securities 
totalled $253 million in 1960 compared with $258 
million in 1959, These high levels have not been 
exceeded since 1950. A large volume of retirements 
is of course to be expected following increases in 
foreign-held debt. Retirements required by the 
operation of sinking funds are often satisfied 
through the surrender of bonds acquired in the 
market and consequently some of the repurchases 
of outstanding issues in effect also represent debt 
retirement. There was a sharp increase in retire- 
ments of corporate debt, from $65 million in 1959 
to $100 million in 1960, almost $20 million of which 
can be attributed to the retirement of obligations 
of uranium companies. Retirements of Government 
of Canada debt totalling $58 million, mainly issues 


sold in the late fifties, were only Slightly more than 
half the 1959 total, but were more than double those 
of the previous year, There were increases in 
retirements in most other categories of funded debt, 
but smaller stock retirements. The geographic 
pattern of the outflows for debt retirement was 
Similar to previous years, with over three-quarters 
being to the United States, and the rest divided 
about equally between the United Kingdom and 
other overseas countries. 


Transactions in Foreign Securities 


For the second successive year there was an 
outflow in 1960 to cover net purchases by Cana- 
dians of foreign securities. The figure of $20 
million arose entirely from trade in outstanding 
issues, as purchases of new issues were offset 
on balance by retirements. Net purchases of out- 
Standing foreign securities included $14 million of 
bonds; Canadians purchased on balance $19 million 
of long-term United States Government issues and 
$4 million of obligations of residents of other 
countries but resold $9 million of United States 
corporate issues. The figures include some special 
transactions in United States Government issues. 
Net Canadian purchases of outstanding foreign 
stocks, mainly European, totalled $6 million, 
Geographically, trade in outstanding foreign secu- 
rities is made up of net purchases of $3 million 
and $21 million from the United Kingdom and other 
overseas countries, offset by net resales of $4 
million to the United States. 


STATEMENT 14. Transactions in Foreign Securities between Canada and Other Countries, 


1959 and 1960 


A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 


Trade in Proceeds 
outstanding of new Retirements Total 
Account issues issues 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
Py millions of dollars 
By type of security 
Foreign bonds and debentures vreccceccsccescsescooseceses -12 -14 - 7 -10 +11 + 9 ="3 -15 
Foreign common and preference Stocks ....ecececese. -20 -6 - 6 - 8 el + 9 =25 = 8) 
Totals (Table I, items DG sr TAS kcastevsssscseeeceesce, —32 -20 -13 -18 +12 +18 -33 -20 
By country 
ae es hepa cdtectaad haces th —34 + 4 - 8 -13 + 6 Fale -36 +3 
ION ccc la rss +59 - 3 _ - - - Se = 3) 
eee AED iit = = = -1 + 2 eet +2 _ 
fees OBEC countries’ i...hidtscoccccnce ~ - 1 — _ - — — -1 
MN IES oe dcspadeseonsserddieenescoseesintrccccncn nc = -20 -5 - 4 + 4 a. = il -19 
Totals (Table I, items DD G10 5:8) serene eel -32 -20 -13 -18 +12 +18 -33 -20 
By quarter 

ee ee, eae Fah - 5 + 7 - 3 - 2 + 3 +6 =) ull 
Meme atter =.......uecnos, ae eee -12 - 5 - 2 - 3 +2 + 3 -12 -5 
RE stletie. ce Ni fe bl oe ote - 7 + 2 - 1 - 2 + 3 +7 = Ul 
MN CTE oo. ccinssivncccgde dencostccchn - 8 -24 - 7 -11 + 4 tae =i =5)s) 
Totals (Table I, items DG WHS) Ee PS —32 -20 -13 -18 +12 +18 -33 -20 
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Canadians in 1960 purchased $18 million of 
new foreign securities including issues of bor- 
rowers in the United States, Israel, and other 
countries. Retirements of Canadian-held foreign 
securities in the same period totalled $18 million 
including investments in the United States, Latin 
America, other countries, and international financial 
organizations. 


Long-Term Investments Abroad by the Government 
of Canada 


All the aid extended in 1960 by Canada directly 
to overseas governments took the form of official 
contributions, and there were consequently no in- 
creases in outstanding loans. Repayments of prin- 
cipal on earlier intergovernmental loans totalled 
$32 million, including amounts from the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, France and The Netherlands. 
In addition to the principal repayments there were 
receipts of $32 million on account of interest in 
1960; this is a part of the item in the current ac- 
count covering Canada’s receipts from interest 
and dividends. 


By the end of 1960 the outstanding balances on 
loans of $2,485 million extended by Canada since 
the beginning of World War II amount to $1,386 
million.* The amount of principal outstanding on 
the United Kingdom loan of 1946 was $1,047 
million, and a further $339 million was outstanding 
by other overseas countries on post-war loans made 
under Part II of the =xport Credits Insurance Act, 
special wheat and flour loans, etc. There was in 
addition $32 million owing to Canada on inter- 
governmental loans extended following World War I 
and on account of military relief settlements arising 
out of World War II. At the end cf 1960 payments 
were overdue on the intergovernmental loans made 
in the inter-war years and on the post-war loan to 
China. These inactive loans amounted to $80 
million out of the total of $1,418 million outstanding. 


During 1960 Canada’s additional subscription 
to the capital stock of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development involved a net 
payment of about $3 million. About $1 million of 
this was paid in United States dollars, and the 
balance accomplished through adjustment of the 
Bank’s holdings of Canadian dollars. (The sub- 
scriptions and adjustment in Canadian funds, 
together with the Bank’s holdings of Canadian 
funds, are included in the item ‘‘other capital 
movements’’). In addition to the capital subscrip- 
tion to the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, Canada’s initial participation in 
the recently established International Development 
Association involved an outlay in the fourth quarter 


4 Excludes $44 million deferred interest on .the 
loan of 1945 to the United Kingdom. 


of between $8 million and $9 million. Nearly $2 
million of this was paid in United States funds, 
and the balance in Canadian funds. This latter 
part of the subscription and the Canadian dollar 
holdings arising from it are, as in the case of the 
other international financial agencies, included as 
‘‘other capital movements’’.. The International 
Development Association is to provide assistance 
to less developed areas of the world covered by 
the membership. Further subscriptions are to be 
made over a four year period. 


Change in Canadian Dollar Holdings of Foreigners 


The capital inflow taking the form of increased 
holdings of Canadian dollars by non-residents 
during 1960 was the largest over the past decade. 
The net movement amounted to $120 million. In 
quarterly succession there were minor reductions of 
$2 million each in the first half of the year followed 
by mounting accumulations of $45 million and $79 
million by the end of the year. 


Geographically, residents of the United States 
increased their holdings by $60 million, residents 
of the United Kingdom by $9 million and residents 
of other overseas countries by $51 million. 


The steady development of the short-term 
money market in Canada, its relationship to markets 
in other countries, and its effect on the Canadian 
balance of international payments is again indicated 


by the prominence of transactions by non-residents 


in Canadian treasury bills, a major factor in the 
Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners. 


Over the course of the year non-residents 
purchased about $380 million of Canadian treasury 
bills; this was somewhat above the total of $369 
million for the previous year when, moreover, non- 
residents had acquired some one year bills under 
an exchange offer. As most of the bills acquired 
by non-residents naturally matured or were repul- 
chased by Canadians in the same year, the net 
holdings by non-residents rose by $56 million in 
1960 as against $14 million in the previous year. 
Total non-resident-owned holdings at the end of 
1960 were $120 million. More than three-quarters 
were holdings of residents of the United States who 
held $93 million. In contrast, at the end of 1959 
residents of the United States held only $22 million 
out of $64 million total foreign holdings. 


Statement 14A gives monthly figures for 1959 
and 1960 of sales to non-residents of Canadian 
treasury bills and of repurchases and maturities 
of foreign-held Canadian treasury bills, together 
with the amounts so held at the end of each month. 
While the total volume of transactions in 1960 was 
somewhat smaller than for 1959, holdings rose by 
a larger net amount. 


t 
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STATEMENT 14A. Transactions in Canadian Treasury Bills between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1959 -60 


cw sales | gni’matenises | Netghenge | Holdings at 
1959 | 1960 | 1959 | 1960 1959 i 1950 1959 1960 
millions of dollars 

BIT AL VIR Beesestatscctenves Sheer a ssc Moke sesaact nes ce ee; ily 20 20 12 =e 8 47 72 
REC OGUATY Mere seversetecceratcsscertcrassacteetacesseen tote actciee. 28 16 10 29 18 -13 65 59 
WIRED conenb deetcatasaaeme acaror bee ea Ns Bh Gay tet i a 18 21 38 24 alls, = 50 56 
ENllMomtereceevestorcscec\creresnesr sere erste te eee 30 16 13 12 17 4 67 60 
IES) concise qiSO eee OS SSR Ee ce EN core a a 28 18 19 20 9 = 2 76 58 
Pe mmereetsnserscsretseceaster, oth Sate cee ale el 59 19 22 31 Sih =12 113 46 
CISIST  cpegeticcce sau aS- orto ie PCG is Se ae ee 39 43 30 aly} 9 26 122 2 
PRUE MSU Bp srecestestercser tice eccrcernctes eee tee o Pree A howcwcsiacchaies 43 36 26 ity) 17 19 139 91 
BO SOCCMID CTS esos scusystes ssucsnnact tee eeee ot aocacasicceeecs tal 15 28 40 46 =25 =18 114 ne 
MOON CTs sreres acc teens cxoscsee tread Oeste a i Sauseca easReikocics 13 68 45 36 = 32 82 105 
TIGHT Olid arnss sen woicecatue se ssete Ssesccauk deve edt ivhalvereess 31 49 41 14 -10 35 He 140 
DIC CEU CTE tee crcree rceno enn 48 46 56 66 = 63) =20 64 120 
CREME nestemtiscseterctesseerets sn eet ieee. 369 380 355 324 14 56 64 120 

af 


Notes: The figures include minor unidentified amounts of commercial paper. 
An increase in holdings (+) reflects a capital inflow. 


The page of charts showing the transactions 
in 1960 also illustrates the factors influencing 
interest arbitrage movements of capital from the 
United States to Canada.* Corresponding charts for 
1959 appeared in the report for that year, although 
it may be noted that the scales employed were 
somewhat different. Pure interest arbitrage neces- 
sarily involves entering into a forward exchange 
contract to protect the investor against fluctuations 
in the spot rate of exchange over the term of the 
investinent. In theory, movements of interest arbi- 
trage capital may be expected to continue to a point 
where the cost of exchange protection offsets any 
Temaining interest differential. Not all purchases of 
treasury bills are covered in this manner. Some 
investors may choose to accept the risk of exchange 
rate fluctuations; others may have an ultimate use 
for the currency and may therefore not be concerned 
with repatriation of the proceeds of maturing bills. 
In the latter part of both 1959 and 1960 some of the 
bills acquired by non-residents fell into this 
category, 


Yields on 3 month treasury bills moved through 
a wider range in 1960 than in 1959 in both Canada 
and the United States. For a short period of the 
year the yield on Canadian treasury bills fell as 
much as % per cent below the United States’ yield 
while throughout 1959 it had been 7{ per cent or 


[ie 


5 Quotations upon which the interest differentials 
are based are subject to technical factors but are suffi- 
ciently accurate to illustrate the broad character of 
the changes. 


P| r 


more above. At its greatest point, however, the 
spread of about 1.64 per cent in 1960 was much 
lower than in 1959, when it reached about 2.96 per 
cent. AS was to be expected under these conditions 
the premium on 90-day forwards in United States 
funds was also much smaller in 1960 than in 1959, 
It was at a maximum of around one per cent in the 
very early days of the year and again near the end, 
in contrast with a maximum of nearly 3 per cent the 
previous year. During part of 1960 there was a 
discount for the first time since the fall of- 1958, 
As the result of the divergent influences, the net 
nominal yield differential adjusted for the cost of 
exchange protection reached nearly one per cent 
in June and July and exceeded this figure at times 
during the final quarter. Earlier the differential in 
favour of arbitrage movements from Canada to the 
United States (i.e. in the reverse direction) had at 
one time reached one-half of one per cent. In 1959 
the protected differential varied between about 
three-quarters of one per cent in favour of Canadian 
bills and one per cent in favour of United States 
bills. 


At the close of 1960 non-residents’ holdings of 
Canadian dollars totalled $600 million, including 
$120 million of Canadian treasury bills. These 
figures are apart from holdings of international 
financial agencies. (Changes in these holdings 
are shown in ‘‘other capital movements’’). In addi- 
tion to treasury bills, Canadian dollar holdings of 
non-residents took the form of deposits with the 
Chartered Banks, the Bank of Canada, and ‘Bank 
Trust Companies, as well as some official accounts 
with the Government of Canada or its agencies. 
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SALES, REPURCHASES, AND MATURITIES, OF 
CANADIAN TREASURY BILLS BETWEEN CANADA 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1960 
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Change in Official Holdings of Gold and Foreign 
Exchange 


Canada’s official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange were reduced during 1960. This reduction 


in Canadian assets abroad represents an import of 7 


capital amounting to $39 million, and it followed a 
similar import of $70 million in 1959 (mainly offset 
by Canada’s gold subscription in that year to the 
International Monetary Fund). In 1958 Canada’s 
official holdings of gold and foreign exchange were 
increased by an outflow of $109 million. The capital 
inflow in 1960 occurred in the first half of the year, 
and was partly offset by outflows in the latter half, 
All the movement reflected a net reduction of 
Canada’s holdings of gold and United States dollars; 
official holdings of other currencies are generally 
limited to working balances. 


In terms of United States dollars, official 
holdings of gold and United States funds fell from 
$1,869.2 million at the end of 1959 to $1,829.2 
million at the end of 1960. The month-end figures 
through 1960 did not again reach the level at the 
beginning of the year. The closing total was, 
however, well above the month-end low point of 
$1,740.3 million recorded for May. Official holdings 
of sterling are limited to working balances and were 
of the order of $7 million at the end of 1960. 


Other Capital Movements 


All other capital movements are estimated to 
have led to a net capital inflow of $243 million in 
1960, compared with the exceptionally large figure 
of $360 million for 1959. The 1959 inflow from these 
groups of transactions greatly exceeded that for 
any earlier year covered by official estimates 
(although it may be noted that an outflow of greater 
magnitude occurred in 1952), 


A summary of the diverse components of this 
category in the Canadian balance of payments 
appears, together with quarterly totals, in Statement 
15. It may be of interest to note that there have been 
inflows from these transactions in the second 
quarter and outflows in the third in seven of the 
last eight years. While seasonal factors are clearly 
in evidence in the totals, the individual components 
have not all been obtainable on a quarterly basis 
with sufficient precision to facilitate research into 
their behaviour in the past. It is hoped that quarterly 
detail can be made available on a continuing basis 
from 1960, 


The group of entries related to Canada’s 
participation in international financial agencies 
requires little comment. A description of them has 
already appeared earlier in this report. 


Many different types of movement, in both 
directions, contributed to the net inflow of $58 
million arising from other long-term capital trans- 
actions. Among them were transfers of capital by 
insurance companies, long-term bank loans, trade 
credits and other borrowing. 


A more homogeneous component was the 
borrowing from non-residents by Canadian finance 
companies totalling $65 million. With the exception 
of 1959 this was a record. Most of the movement 
occurred in the last quarter of the year when some 
$54 million came into Canada for the purpose. The 
net borrowing abroad of $321 million between 1952 
and 1960 may be compared with a growth in this 
period of $797 million in the total outstanding notes 
and debentures of instalment and other finance 
companies. While the borrowings from non-residents 
include some open account borrowing from affil- 
jiates, on the other hand there are long-term de- 
bentures held abroad whose sale was included with 
portfolio transactions in corporation bonds and 
debentures. It will be evident that a substantial 
amount of the capital provided in these forms comes 
from non-residents. Aside from the increase in 
notes and debentures outstanding, further financing 
in the nine-year period included $288 million of 
chartered bank loans and $449 million growth in 
capital, reserves, and ‘‘other’’ liabilities.© There 
is, of course, some substantial foreign direct 
investment capital included in this group. 


Among the particularly interesting components 
shown in Statement 15 is the growth of bank bal- 
ances and other short-term funds abroad, apart from 
official holdings of gold and foreign exchange. The 
net capital outflow for this purpose from 1946 to 
1960 was $989 million.” These private and banking 
holdings of exchange were placed at $1,168 million 
at the end of 1960. For the most part they take the 
form of deposits of residents represented by claims 
in United States dollars or of United States short- 
term securities held for the account of residents. 


In the light of the net increase in these 
holdings of about $61 million in 1960, it will be of 
some interest to note that total foreign currency 
deposits with the Chartered Banks of Canada as a 
whole rose in the same period from about $2,372 
million to $2,654 million, while their net foreign 
assets, after provision for reserves, increased from 
$21 million to $71 million. There are many factors 
entering into the reconciliation between the series 
appropriate for the balance of payments and the 
Statutory Returns of the Chartered Banks. Some of 
the reported deposits form part of the operations 
outside Canada of the banks, while some which are 
in Canada are not assets of Canadian residents 
or are aSSociated with loans in foreign currency to 
Canadian residents and are not foreign assets from 
the point of view of the Canadian economy as a 
whole. On the other hand there are important foreign 
currency deposits held directly outside Canada by 
residents other than the banks. 


Reference has already been made in the earlier 
section discussing changes in Canadian dollar 
holdings of foreigners to varying conditions in the 
international money market. 


° Bank of Canada Statistical Summary, August 1961. 

7 Because of exchange rate changes the capital 
movements are not equivalent to changes in the value 
of holdings. 
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STATEMENT 15. Composition of Other Capital Movements, 1953 -60 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada 


Transactions with all countries 


1954 |1955 


By type 


International financial agencies:? 
Canadian dollar subscriptions. ............ — 
Short-term Canadian dollar holdings .. 


Loans by Government of United Kingdom 
to a Canadian Corporation .......seseseceses 20 


Other long-term capital transactions ...... - 10 


Borrowings from non-residents by finance 
COMPANIES) Carceteseceocccecenctcscccsctnecdssessesscisece 19 


Bank balances and other short-term funds 
abroad (excluding official reserves)? |- 79 


All other transactions including changes 
in loans and accounts receivable and 


DAY ADIOS ee retscnscucsetevicatscsceccevessoasseesaee -117 
Totals (Table I, item D17) ............6 -185 
By quarter 

FYAvSt  QUATCCT ces.ccceccesexoccdccctsecadecedrsecsascesecsss - 90 

SOCONG GUATTETN totcrecs<cvecetovcvscovscscasecetes ascents 41 

BD DIPARGUATUCTetccccseteneconcecseseascessscssesscccecsesees= - 14 

FUOUPEN QUATTED ©. cccscsssascasccsaccacessesscesonsavecsssese -122 
Totals (Table I item D17) ............000 -185 


1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, International Monetary Fund, and International Develop- 


ment Association. 


2 Estimated partly from United States and other non-Canadian sources, as Canadian data do not cover all holdings. 
3 Includes also balancing item representing difference between direct measurements of current and capital accounts. 


Note: For annual detail 1946-52, see Table I in Canada’s Short-term External Assets and Liabilities, 1945-57 


(DBS Catalogue No, 67-504). 


In the light of these factors there were at times 
in 1960, as in 1959, substantial purchases by Cana- 
dians of foreign treasury bills. Available statistical 
sources do not permit the complete segregation of 
these transactions. It is clear, however, that over 
the course of the year Canadians purchased, apart 
from official and banking funds, some hundreds of 
millions of dollars of treasury bills and similar 
short-term securities, of the United States and 
United Kingdom. Because of the short term of these 
instruments, the net capital movement in any period 
of the year and the holdings at any one time were 
of course much lower than the magnitude of gross 
purchases might imply. From the evidence avail- 
able it appears that because of maturities and 
resales Canadian holdings actually fell somewhat 
over the year as a whole. Movements into United 
States short-term securities on an interest arbitrage 
basis were particularly attractive in the last half 
of 1959 and private Canadian holdings at the begin- 
ning of 1960 were of the order of $100 million. This 
advantage disappeared in the early weeks of 1960 
to reappear significantly only briefly during May. 
Holdings declined in most months of 1960, and 


were of the order of $25 million at the year end. 
Interest arbitrage movements from Canada to the 
United Kingdom were theoretically advantageous in 
all but two weeks of 1960, although in many of 
these the margins of advantage were too narrow to 
motivate actual transactions. In the months from 
March to May and August to October, however, the 
nominal advantage exceeded one per cent per 
annum and it is significant that in the second and 
third quarters Canadian owned United Kingdom 
treasury bills held directly rose by about $25 
million, while other private and banking holdings of 
sterling funds, which could also be motivated in 
part by similar influences, also rose sharply. Much 
of this capital was repatriated in the closing quarter. 


All other movements led to an inflow of $185 
million in 1960, following an inflow of $376 million 
in 1959. This category reflects the change in net 


short-term loans and accounts payable. In addition 


to recorded receivables and payables, it includes 
the balancing item representing the difference 
between direct measurements of the current and 
capital accounts. 
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In view of the extraordinarily large and sea- 
sonally atypic total of this group of movements in 
the final quarter of 1960, it may be of value to 
record some of the influences which might have 
been expected to affect this period. Among them 
were changing short-term interest differentials, 
making the employment of money in Canada signi- 
ficantly more attractive than in the United States, 
both before and after provision for forward ex- 
change protection. The corresponding differentials 
between Canada and the United Kingdom also 
changed, reducing the attraction for Canadians of 
the London money inarket. New bank instruments 
came into use in Canada competing for funds with 
other types of medium term borrowers. A heavy 
volume of Canadian borrowing in the form of sales 
to non-residents of commercial paper also began to 


CANADA'S INTERNATIONAL 


General Review 


Canada’s net balance of international indebted- 
ness® rose by $1.4 billion to $16.9 billion in 1960. 
This increase was smaller than for any year since 
1955, although it should be noted that the lower 
year-end value of the Canadian dollar added more 
than $0.2 billion to the value of Canada’s external 
assets. The principal factors contributing to the 
increased indebtedness were Canada’s net current 
account deficit of $1.2 billion and the net balance 
of earnings accruing but not paid on foreign invest- 
ments in Canada less those on Canadian invest- 
ments abroad. Net indebtedness of Canada to 
investors in other countries is estimated to have 
been $16.9 billion at the end of 1960, having shown 
a persistent growth from its post-war low of $3.8 
billion eleven years earlier. 


A variety of classifications of the components 
could be established as the framework for the 
consideration of this aspect of Canada’s interna- 
tional economic and financial relationships from 
different points of view. For some purposes interest 
might be directed to a distinction between long- 
term and short-term components, for others to com- 
ponents providing for contractual repayment or 
Carrying service obligations in foreign currency at 
a predetermined rate, or to the range of yields im- 
mediate or accrued attaching to their term and 
liquidity, or to the division of them between the 
private and public sectors. All of these might have 
meaning in the context of particular studies. While 
it is not possible to compile all the components of 
Canada’s international investment position in such 
a way as to permit precise classifications on all 
these bases, a great many combinations to meet 


® The term includes equity investments as well as 
contractual borrowings and is used in the broad sense 
generally accepted in balance of payments terminology. 


. 


appear. Some Canadian banking interests abroad 
were disposed of. The introduction of Canadian 
budgetary measures affected withholding taxes on 
income paid to non-residents and some other 
aspects of international investment, and there 
were some similar effects arising from the operation 
of reciprocal tax agreements; there was only a brief 
period before the end of the year for appraisal by 
those affected of the incidence of these changes. 
To these possible factors there may be added 
effects of the constantly changing pattern of 
Canada’s trade and its financing. In the quarter, 
too, there was a sharp change in the external value 
of the Canadian dollar which, possibly reflecting 
the incidence of some transactions and expecta- 
tions, may have contributed to other shifts. 


INVESTMENT POSITION 


particular purposes are made possible by the variety 
of detail included in Tables V to XIII at the end of 
this report and in some of the Statements in this 
section. 


Foreign long-term investment in Canada is 
estimated to have totalled $22.3 billion at the end 
of 1960, up from $20.8 billion at the earlier year- 
end and $7.1 billion at the beginning of the post- 
war period. Direct investments in foreign-controlled 
enterprises amounting to $13.0 billion make up more 
than half the total, and have been growing more 
rapidly over the period than portfolio investments. 
Other liabilities to non-residents bring Canada’s 
total external liabilities to $26.1 billion. Canadian 
long-term investments abroad totalled about $5.9 
billion at the end of 1960 (about $1.5 billion of 
them are directly offset by items included among 
other liabilities to cover the equity in them of non- 
residents, or short-term Canadian dollar liabilities 
arising from Canada’s subscriptions to international 
financial agencies). They include $3.8 billion of 
private direct and portfolio investment abroad, and 
$2.0 billion of Government of Canada loans and 
end investments. To the total of long-term invest- 
ments must be added other short-term assets abroad 
including Canada’s official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange, private and banking holdings of 
foreign funds, and accounts receivable, bringing 
gross assets to $9.3 billion. 


Effective in 1960 the statistical treatment 
accorded some international groups of companies 
has been changed to reflect more closely their 
ultimate corporate ownership. The net effect of 
these changes is to reduce United States owned 
investments in Canada and to increase those owned 
by residents of the United Kingdom and of other 
overseas countries. The effects are concentrated in 
several industrial groupings. 
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STATEMENT 16. Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, 
Selected Year Ends, 1926-60 


Item 1926 | 1930 | 1939 | 1945 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960” 
i billions of dollars 
Gross liabilities to other countries ................ 6.4] 8.0 
GIOSS external aSSetS .............csecccscessresssesensroeeee MOST al6e) 
Net indebtedness  ...............cccceesceeeesreeeneeene cee 5.1] 6.5 


Note: For details see Table V. As figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component 
parts. 


STATEMENT 17. Value of Non-Resident Owned Investments in Canada, 
Selected Year Ends, 1900-60 


Owned by residents of 


millions of dollars 


Wnited States 2 .-cccscssssetsceesee 168 881 | 1,630 | 3,196 | 4,660 | 4, 151 10, 275 | 14, 436 16, 850 


United Kingdom! © .t2..-2:......- 1,050 | 2,778 | 2,729 | 2,637 | 2,766 | 2,476 2,356 | 3,088 3, 400 


OUHerCOUNUTLCS ier sucess seeeace=e 14 178 wari 170 188 286 842 | 1,481 2,075 


Total book value _............ 1, 232 | 3,837 | 4,536 | 6,003 | 7,614 | 6,913 13,473 | 19, 005 22, 325 


1 Privately estimated; for sources see Table XIII. 


STATEMENT 18. Value of United States Investments in Canada, 
Selected Year Ends, 1926-60 


Classification 


millions of dollars 


Directiinvestments cans 1,403 | 1,993 | 2,304 | 3,095 |6,513 | 7,392} 8,472 10, 625 
Government and municipal bonds .. 909 | 1,205 | 1,450 | 1,534 | 1,640 1,872) 72,061 2,902 
Other portfolio investments. ............ 799 | 1,368 | 1,106 | 1,107 | 1,585] 1,802) 1,987 2, 418 


Income accumulating investment 
fuNndS> ceases Bee ee _ _ - — 170 249 255 265 


Miscellaneous investments ............ 85 94 130 170 367 474 489 640 


Total book value ....................005 3, 196 4,660 | 4,990 | 5,906 |10,275 | 11, 789 | 13, 264 16, 850 
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Foreign Financing of all Canadian Investment 


Statements 19 and 20 show the substantially 
increased importance of non-resident investment in 
Canada in the last decade. Over the period 1950 to 
1955 Canada’s net use of foreign resources amounted 
to one-fifth and direct foreign financing to one-third 
- of net capital formation. For the years 1956 to 
1960 during which tremendous capital formation 
occurred, these ratios rose to more than one-third 
and more than two-fifths respectively. Hach measure 
has special meaning. From 1956 to 1960 Canadian 
sources of savings were sufficiently large to finance 
nearly two-thirds of net capital formation (as 
reflected in Measure A2), but they were not all 


used for new investment in Canada. Some Canadian 
savings were, for example, used for investment 
abroad, while other parts were used for the retire- 
ment of debts contracted abroad in earlier periods. 
AS a consequence Canadian sources of savings 
directly financed a smaller part of net capital forma- 
tion in Canada, with non-residents directly financing 
the balance of about 45 per cent as shown in 
Measure B2. (The Canadian economy generated a 
part of these non-resident Savings in the form of 
retained earnings which enlarged foreign direct 
investment in Canada or were allocated for its 
ultimate replacement.) 


STATEMENT 19. Foreign Financing of all Canadian Investment, 1946-60 


B. Direct foreign financing of: 


Measure 1946-1949 | 1950-1955 1956-1960 
percentages 
A. Use of foreign resources as a percentage of: 
Peete SC ADLCON LOR MREL ONY coca ccs soeni)-cosea saraceve etcoedariachctvehccccs ee = 17 at 
Bee MCODIESD LOPINAL LN eae ao ho cccaccensnccettenar -11 19 35 
Mets CANAL LOLMAL LOM a. oocs casccun anciccssosccneaconceneoseensedoeeicseeeestosecs 19 25 33 
SaneerCADICRELLOTIN ALI OMe tee Ar. 909 casi cs RW deco Eevee ceensess.see, 24 33 45 


——— 


STATEMENT 20. Use of Foreign and Domestic Resources in Gross Capital Formation 
in Canada 1946 - 60 


Gross Net use of Net use of 
Year capital domestic foreign 
formation resources resources 
alt 
billions of dollars 
2.0 2.2 et is 
2.8 2.6 a} 
Sue BO6 -.1 
3.6 hs st oat 
4.5 3.8 6 
5.7 4.8 9 
6.0 5.6 «4 
6.6 5.4 ila 
5.6 4.4 142 
6.6 4.9 ab 
9.1 6.7 2.4 
8.9 6.3 2.6 
8.0 6.0 2.0 
8.7 6.2 as6 
8.5 6.3 : 
1 he is ee 


For statistical method see measure A1 in accompanying note. 


In the post-war 1940’s (and for some years 
before), Canada was a net exporter of capital. 
From 1946 to 1949 the net use of foreign resources 
was negative—Canada was on balance able to 
Invest abroad—although direct foreign financing 
even in that period amounted to nearly one-quarter 


of net capital formation. In the short period 1929- 
1930 foreign capital was relatively even more 
important than in recent times, and both the use of 
foreign resources and direct foreign financing 
appear to have represented more than one-half of 
net capital formation. 
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About the figures — 


Measurement of the extent to which non-residents 
have financed total private and public domestic invest- 
ment involves difficult problems both of a conceptual 
and of a statistical nature. Two approaches have been 
adopted. The first attempts to measure the net contribu- 
tion of non-residents to the savings used for all types 
of physical investment in Canada or, expressed 
differently, the extent to which Canada has drawn on 
or added to the resources of other countries. The 
second approach is concemed with the extent to which 
foreign capital has directly financed Canadian invest- 
ment, disregarding outflows of Canadian capital to 
participate in investment abroad and the return of non- 
resident capital formerly brought to Canada. In each 
approach it is of interest to ask the extent to which 
non-residents have financed both gross and net invest- 
ment. The significance of the latter comparison lies 
partly in the fact that new financing may be regarded as 
being substantially for additions to the stock of capital 
rather than for its replacement. The various measures 
which have been used are expressed in the following 
formula; for further technical data the reader is referred 
to pages 45 to 47 of Canada’s International Investment 
Position 1926-1954. 


A. Use of Foreign Resources 


(Current account deficit (net), adjusted for 
retained earnings of foreign direct investments 

|S Canada and Canadian direct investments 
i 


abroad, plus capital consumption allowances 
and depletion on foreign direct investments in 
Canada 


Total private and public investment in Canada, 
| plus value of physical change in inventories 


{As in Al but excluding capital consumption 
allowances 


2 As in Al but net of business capital consump- 
tion allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
| adjustments 


Direct Investment in Canada by Countries other 
than the United States and United Kingdom 


Direct investment in Canada by countries other 
than the United States and United Kingdom amounted 
to $610 million at the end of 1959, having grown 
tenfold in the post-war years. More than half of the 
increase occurred in the four years 1956 to 1959, 
when the book value rose by nearly 90 per cent. 
This rate of growth was considerably higher than 
for either the United States or United Kingdom, 
although of course the amounts involved are smaller. 
By the end of 1960 these investments are estimated 
to have increased further to $775 million, although 
it may be noted that part of the increase reflects a 
change in the statistical treatment of some inter- 
national companies. 


Foreign Financing of all Canadian Investment 


B. Direct Foreign Financing of Investment 


(Direct investment in Canada, plus retained 
earnings on foreign direct investments, new 
issues of Canadian securities sold to non- 
residents,® other long-term financing, changes 
in accounts payable, and capital consumption 
1 rei and depletion on foreign direct 
investments in Canada 


Total private and public domestic investment 
in Canada, plus value of physical change in 
| inventories 


[As in Bl but excluding capital consumption 
allowances 


2 As in Bl but net of business capital consump- 
tion allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
| adjustments 


The results of these measurements are summarized 
in Statements 19 and 20. 


When interpreting the ratios it should be borne in 
mind that they cover the whole field of private and 
public capital formation, and they include large elements 
of housing and other social capital in the financing © 
of which foreign capital plays only a minor role. The 
investment series elsewhere in this report relate 
foreign ownership and control to the specific sectors 
in which it plays a particularly significant part. 

Underlying the differences between the measures is 
the direct association of particular entrepreneurial 
skills, techniques and objectives with large sources of 
savings both inside and outside Canada. These com- 
binations may result in decisions outside the domestic 
economy to undertake specific investments which are 
quite unrelated to either the availability of domestic 
savings or the need to import financial capital to 
finance a draught on external physical resources. 


° Other than government borrowing of $150 million 
in 1948 which served to replenish official holdings of 
exchange. 


Statement 21 shows the geographic distribution 
of ownership of these investments at the end of 
1955, 1957 and 1959. It reveals the exceptionally 
rapid growth of direct investment by the Federal 
Republic of West Germany which increased from 
$14 million to $82 million in the four year period. | 
The next largest increases were in investments by 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. 
Belgium was the leading country at the end of 1959 
as in 1955. French direct investments grew more 
rapidly in the four year period than those of 
Switzerland, and France and Switzerland intet- 
changed places as the fourth and fifth largest 
sources of direct investment capital. German in- 
vestments were the next largest group. The largest 
part of Belgian investment was in the petroleum 
industry. French and Swiss investments were largely | 
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in the financial category, which includes also real 
estate ownership. German investments on the other 
hand were largely in the manufacturing field, 


The figures do not include ‘‘miscellaneous 
investments’’ in real estate, mortgages, assets 
administered for non-residents, private investment 

~ companies, etc., which amounted to $489 million 
at the end of 1959. Some of these investments are 


similar in character to the direct investment covered 
in the statement, 


The channels used by many overseas countries 
for portfolio investinent in Canada, which at the end 
of 1959 amounted to $724 million, preclude identifi- 
cation by country of ownership, but the overwhelm- 
ing part of the total may be considered to be owned 
in Western Europe, 


STATEMENT 21. Direct Investment in Canada by Countries other than the United States 
and United Kingdom, Selected Year Ends, 1955-59 


: Book value Book value Book value 
Country of ownership 1955 1957 1959 
+ ai! 
millions of dollars 
(CEE Co See A ee, en rr 6 6 4 
aE MNINE GPO Me aa 6cyco shades boxy Reassceksenctichcoshgcacs coe, 14 31 
Sub-totals, sterling area excluding United Kingdom ........ 14 20 38 
a otek fe sensed seciqasivnbarodenecéecc he... 107 139 164 
NN Mere rer tet aa hee BE oon coc cose dhseesscooctaclsesecs 4 7 9 
a a PL BI cscsec BSc hes ASA. 64 92 107 
EY hyeacopdt eh RNs Ae Se OU ae eee a 14 56 82 
er ie BSS a, Goa ee, Sh etka wa dete... 9 23 34 
LEED oS IN i a Ml Oo So 12 19 PAT 
Eee nt re et ee Se 2 92 101 
MC COUNTIES cas acceecscvadesascdctscarcdescsseosseendoutsoesccuc 3 4 4 
Sub-totals, OEEC countries other than sterling area ...... 288 432 528 
(LS endo Rap a e 2 6 6 
Other Latin American countries .oo..c.cccccscccscssesesscccecccoseccsecee, il 3 
Sub-totals, Latin America ooo... cccccccccccccssescecceceesescececcenn. 3 
MMC ois oss bcoess stil cl Binvi lekescecchenbieha, 20 33 36 
“SCENES Ss cor tO et I I 325 494 610 


* Includes mainly foreign controlled investments whose beneficial ownership has not been identified by country. 
? Distribution of these totals by industry will be found in Table X, part D. 


Distribution of Ownership of Net Canadian Long- 
Term Funded Debt 


Statement 22 provides a detailed classification 
of the estimated distribution of the ownership of 
Canadian long-term funded debt by currency of 
Payment at the end of 1954 and 1959 (net of sinking 
funds), Over this period of five years, outstanding 
funded debt is estimated to have risen by 34 per 
cent to $32 billion of which about 14 per cent 
Currently provides for payment solely or optionally 
in foreign currency. At the end of 1959 such issues 
accounted for one per cent of Government of Canada 
debt (excluding tailway debt), 26 per cent of pro- 
Vincial debt, 25 per cent of municipal debt, 22 per 
cent of railway debt, and 21 per cent of other cor- 
porate funded debt. ‘They represented 23 per cent 


of all funded debt other than Government of Canada 
direct issues. Total non-resident ownership rose 
by 53 per cent to $5.8 billion. Perhaps one-third of 
this total represents investment from the United 
States by United States insurance companies; some 
of these companies also have large investments in 
Canadian securities arising from their Canadian 
business. Securities owned by non-residents ac- 
counted for 4 per cent of the Government of Canada 
debt, 28 per cent both of provincial debt and muni- 
cipal debt, 24 ner cent of railway debt and 30 per 
cent of corporate funded debt. This was 18 per cent 
of all funded debt or 29 per cent of all funded debt 
except Government of Canada direct issues. Addi- 
tional ratios, including those for rates of increase, 
appear in Statement 23. 
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STATEMENT 22. Estimated Distribution of Ownership of Net Canadian Long-Term Funded Debt 
Classification by Currency of Payment, End of 1954 and 1959 


Distribution of ownership 
United United Other 


countries 
1954 1959 1954 1959 1954 1959 | 1954] 1959 | 1954 
millions of dollars 


Amounts 
outstanding 


Debtor and currency 


Government of Canada, direct and guar- 
anteed excluding railways: 


Payable in Canadian dollars only?..... | 12,640 | 13,554 | 12, 284 | 13,068 265 291 22 29 69 155 


Payable in foreign currencies OMY were 392 185 97 59 242 92 49 31 4 3 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
FOreign CUFTENCIES ......sceesrecsereseeeeees 9 o 1 — 8 a — — — _ 
Saub-totals .......cccccccccecsoveeceesereneeeenrevers 13,041 | 13, 739 | 12, 382 13,127 515 383 WU 60 73 | 169 


Provincial, direct and guaranteed ex- 
cluding railways: 


Payable in Canadian dollars Onl Vice: 2,543 4, 188 2, 456 4,040 45 80 30 44 12 24 
Payable in foreign currencies ON] Vier. 512 1, 283 1 "i 510 jel, 27:2 a3 — — 4 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
FOFEIEN CULTENCLES .......ceeeeeerereveeenseees 388 Wet 22 10 359 157 0 4 - - 
Sub-totals ........::cecccccvccserseessrsesoneeees 3,443 | 5,642 | 2,479 | 4, 057 914 | 1,509 38 48 12 28 
Municipal: 
Payable in Canadian dollars Oni soe 1,491 2,401 1, 389 25216 (24 92 26 24 4 
Payable in foreign currencies only... 285 750 14 1 267 7142 3 6 al 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
FOreigN CUITENCIES .......esesceceessreeeeeees 87 §3 27 22 54 38 6 3 - - 
Gabigtaletee tae crane 1,863 | 3,214] 1,430 2, 299 393 872 35 33 5 10 
Railways: 
Payable in Canadian dollars Only wc... 895 lees) 850 1,514 30 15) a 20 8 oi 
Payable in foreign currencies only .... 422 420 — 4 133 143 287 Zee 2 2 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
foreign CUIFENCIES ........ceseeeeeeesesereeees 253 36 116 22 TAL 1 4 - Pip 13 


Sub-totalsciuecn tice: eee 1,570 


Other corporations: 


Payable in Canadian dollars only ...... 3, 193 5, 834 Da US, 5,073 249 484 142 192 23 85 
Payable in foreign currencies only .... 689 1, 400 9 36 664 | 1, 328 iit 13 5 20 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 

FOrEIGN CUITENCIES .........ceceerereeererees 86 153 18 3)7 68 P12 — k — 3 


Sub-totals .........ccccccceecseessneeeeeseeenseees 3, 968 5, 146 9812| 1,9247| 153| 206 2g8| ill 


Total] bonds and debentures: 


Payable in Canadian dollars only ...... 20, 762 | 27, 553 | 19, 758 | 25, 971 661 962 227 309 116 311 
Payable in foreign currencies only .... 2, 300 4,038 ie TOT et, SUG Tesh o0 0 Sor 321 12 33 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
FOrE1ZN CULTENCIES .......sccrerserrrecrroees 823 423 184 91 600 308 Ups 8 22 16 
TOCAIS) Geccssssecacscneostesee saaeacasonsatonarer=ea 23, 885 | 32,014 | 20, 063 26,169 | 3,077 | 4, 847 595 | 638 150 | 360 
1 Bxcludes treasury bDiIS ANd MOtES .....scrrscrseescessesseessornersevsrsesesuassceterestecteasseuseaee stresses 1,530 ZnO 
2 Includes corporate bonds held by United States parent companies and affiliates: 
Payable in Canadian dollars OMLY ......ssssssssessssceneseneneenenessscsnensnenenananenencnsnsnenensensests28 Ai 28 
Payable in foreign currencies OTL Y) cor ercesceaeretechc face senesenseoseemetacs saceessheseraresrensectaensmcrssintcs 142 130 
Payable optionally in Canadian or FOFELEN CULTENCIES ......c.-seeeecesssesrsseneeenneeerecsseestnees 39 35 
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STATEMENT 23. Selected Ratios Relating to Canadian Long-Term Funded Debt, 1954-59 


Govern- ee Other Total 
ment vines | Niini- | Rail- | cor- Tota] | ©xcluding 
of cial cipal ways | pora- Government 
Canada! i tions of Canada? 
. ae ' per cent 
- Distribution of long-term debt outstanding: 
54 14 8 vl 17 100 
43 18 10 6 23 100 é 
5 28 23 38 29 16 29 
4 28 28 24 30 18 29 
5) 64 713 29 86 34 69 
q 65 61 716 83 33 72 
= 153 P51 163 _ 103 76 102 
-100 —56 —-28 -86 78 -49 —48 
Proportion of increase 1954-59 represented by: 
Debt payable solely or optionally in foreign currency .... - 31 25 33) -47 23 16 Bi 
Debtiowned by non-residents 20.5.0... ko lscescccsesceececesecsees. - 7 28 36 —24 4 25 28 
| 


1 Other than railways. 


Financial Institutions and Companies 


Details of the components of the financial 
category of the international investment statistics 
for the end of 1956 and of 1959 are given in State- 
ment 24, This group of investments has grown 
rapidly. Foreign investments in the group totalled 
$548 million at the end of 1949 when they repre- 


sented 6.9 per cent of total foreign long-term 
investment in Canada. The total of $2,190 million 
a decade later represents a rise to 10.5 per cent 
of all investments. Some categories of these invest- 
ments are similar in character to parts of ‘‘miscel- 
laneous investments’’ which are the subject of 
later comment. 


STATEMENT 24. Detail of Foreign Investment in Financial Category End of 1956 and 1959 


Direct investment 
sal 
United United Other 
Type States Kingdom countries Total 
——— 
1956 | 1959 | 1956 | 1959 | 1956 1959 | 1956 1959 
millions of dollars 
Banks, trust, loan and mortgage companies, investment serv- 
ices. Drokersy INSUFANGe- AP ENS. 66-1.) eis heesccleeoudt tees esc: 271 408 | 18 28 40 50 329 486 
Insurance companies 228 436 56 81 27 49 Bel 566 
Real estate companies 29 40 3 Di 23 44 65 111 
Income accumulating funds = = = a “ bs me, Es 
Other holding companies 23 20 28 32 62 14 AS 126 
Totals as in Tables IX and Xo oioccc.. eccccceccccccccsecssesesscecseesens 551 904 115 168 152 | 217 818 | 1,289 
Total 
(Direct and portfolio investment) 
ia T 
United United Other 
States Kingdom countries Total 
ile 
| 1956 1959 | 1956 | 1959} 1956) 1959; 1956 1959 
millions of dollars 
Banks, trust, loan and mortgage companies, investment serv- 
378 581 Pil 235 48 75 577 891 
282 479 61 83 29 50 372 612 
Bil 58 21 36 Ba 59 95 153 
2491 BAe - — — — 249 7 
37 32 51 59 107 122 195 213 
983 | 1,471 | 284); 413 221) 306) 1,488 | 2,190 
| AP 


1 Investment in Canadian securities only; minor investment by United Kingdom and other countries is included with 


“other holding companies’’, 
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Miscellaneous Investments 


Statement 25 provides detailed estimates of 
the components of the ‘‘Miscellaneous Investments’’ 
category of foreign investment in Canada. The large 
total of foreign investment in Canada held by inter- 
mediaries of one type or another and covered in 
this statement is a measure of the complex chan- 
nels sometimes followed by international invest- 
ment. The largest part of the total of over one and 
a quarter billion dollars is represented by investment 


in Canadian securities, conservatively estimated at 
$776 million at the end of 1959. Perhaps three- 
fifths of this covers investment in Canadian stocks, 
some of public companies, some of private, and the 
balance investment in Canadian bonds. The next 
largest component is investment in mortgages on 
Canadian real estate, totalling $310 million; most 
of this investment is by United States financial 
institutions. Real estate and all other investments 
in Canada held through these channels totalled 
$175 million. 


STATEMENT 25. Detail of Foreign Investment in ‘‘Miscellaneous Investments?’’ Category 
Year Ends, 1952-59 


Year end Country of ownership 1959 


Type ‘ 
1952 | 1953 | 1954| 1955) 1956 | 1957] 1958 dates) Kineton leoeni ae 
ase Je 
millions of dollars 
Canadian SCCuritles mov. sm. cy essences 225| 243] 302| 313) 413| 479 


Mortgages on Canadian real estate RE 716 109 168 250 255 
Real-estate: in) Canadas .a...2.s-<.22 120 118 115 120 125 ills 
OtherinVvVestments 2. veces 25 30 35 40 30 30 


Totals as in Tables VIM] and IX | 447| 467| 561| 641/ 818) 879 


1 Rea] estate, mortgages, asSets administered for non-residents, private investment companies, etc. 


About the figures — 


Miscellaneous Investments 


These investments include Canadian securities, 
real estate, mortgages, and other assets held or 
administered for non-residents by trustees, agents, or 
nominees, private investment companies, etc. Measure- 
ment is necessarily not as precise as the direct 
ownership of Canadian concerns and securities by 
non-residents. 


Many other non-resident holdings of the types of 
assets shown in the statement are covered, although 
not similarly classified, in other categories of non- 
resident-owned investments shownin Tables VIII and IX. 
Mortgage debt of Canadian companies which is held 
directly by non-resident investors appears, for example, 
among ‘‘other corporation assets’’ in Table VIII. Large 


Number of Concerns 


Table XI shows the number of Canadian 
concerns controlled abroad, which rose to 6,712 
by the end of 1959. The increase during the year 
was 357. As will be seen in Statement 26. the 
Bureau’s records covered over 9,400 Canadian 


amounts of real estate are owned by Canadian companies 
classified by industrial function in Table IX, the 
companies formed specifically for the holding of real 
estate or mortgages being grouped with financial 
institutions. A part of the unclassified Canadian 
securities component of Miscellaneous Investments 
also reflects investment in private real estate holding 
companies. 


Investments in Canadian securities by ten income- 
accumulating investment funds established for portfolio 
investment by United States investors are excluded from 
Miscellaneous Investments and shown as a separate 
category elsewhere. 


concerns in which non-resident capital was directly 
or indirectly invested in significant amounts at the 
end of 1959. The total number of Canadian corpora- 
tions of all sorts in that year was about 113,500. 
Statement 26 also shows the great corporate activity 
in the field of foreign investment. 
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STATEMENT 26. Change in Recorded Number of Canadian Concerns in which Foreign Capital 
is Invested, 1959 
—_— eS 


Controlled in 
Item : Other All 
United United ‘ : 
‘ foreign foreign Canada Total 
States Kingdom countries | countries 
Mam emanpe innings OL eank..emiiese tect sdeseeeocc eee 4,671 1, 210 474 6, 355 2,348 8, 703 
Add 
New concerns with foreign capital. ........cccseccccesorccoeeee +352 +48 +39 +439 +104 +543 
Ser eT Olt CONE Olen ess ioc bones dccoassiseawasuctacs Joscucadeh ocene sdoocve ce BB +10 af) + 40 + 19 + 59 
Subtract 
PAI SHCTSROMCOMETOL to, eottce terse tree cote — 22 - 4 - 4 - 30 = 29 - 59 
Concerns now wholly-owned by Canadians ....eecccccc00-. - 18 -1 - - 19 = 15 - 34 
Concerns liquidated, merged, etc. .....ccccccccsccccccsseeceee -116 —26 - 7 -149 - 38 -187 
Add 
Net formation ofnew Canadian subsidiaries by these 
ONC OTN Sects cies cansectssisoscsgs a cavers sorcOsaweserencealdcscensacdeieeeee oo PALL +40 +9 + 76 + 94 +170 
iNumbertat end of year (Table XT) fccccieccesccocscscodessesees 4,917 il ard 518 6,712 2,483 9,195 
ah. 


Note: These numbers exclude about 225 non-resident owned investment corporations whose Canadian assets are 
measured indirectly and are a component of the ‘‘Miscellaneous Investments’’ group. 


About the figures — 


Industrial Classifications 


The book value series in statistics of international 
investment in corporations are generally derived from 
consolidated balance sheet data of the ENTERPRISES 
in Canada. (Enterprises are defined broadly as firms 
or aggregations of firms under common ownership and 
financial control*.)'° As a result the entire investment 
in Canada of a corporation together with its subsidiaries 
is normally attributed to their principal activity. 
Moreover a company established to provide facilities 
for a particular enterprise is normally classified with it. 
These two principles have far reaching effects on 
figures for some industrial sub-divisions. 


As an example of the first, railway subsidiaries 
established by mining companies, primarily to provide 
transportation of their output, are included as invest- 
ment in the category OTHER MINING AND SMELTING 
in preference to the railway category. Under the 
second principle, companies established in connection 
with the lease-back of service station properties are 
shown with PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS, and 
companies established to provide specific chain or 
department store properties are included with MER- 
CHANDISING. 


These examples may serve to alert the careful 
user to the necessity of applying to the data his own 
knowledge of the corporate structure and output 
characteristic of enterprises engaged in the particular 
group in which he may be interested. The direct 
comparison of industrial statistics compiled on the 
basic establishments, the normally accepted industrial 
concept, and financial statistics for corporations or 
enterprises classified industrially, is not possible. 
The complexities of industrial organization are such 
that it would be impracticable to identify here all the 


© Standard Industrial Classification Manual, DBS 
Catalogue No. 12-501. Occasional. 


potential points of difficulty which may lie in each 
industrial sub-division, but the principles given above, 
together with the following comment on particular 
categories and on the major exceptions to these 
principles, should be helpful. 


PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS taken as a 
whole is treated as one industry because of the 
typically high level of integration and of the nature 
of the statistical sources available. Thus there are 
grouped together enterprises whose primary activity 
may be refining (manufacturing), exploration and 
development (mining), pipe lines, tankers, and other 
transportation facilities (utilities), and wholesale and 
retail distribution (merchandising). The group includes 
some important petrochemical activities. These 
components of the petroleum and natural gas industry 
are, of course, all excluded from the categories in 
which they might otherwise have appeared. 


The MANUFACTURING category as a whole 
includes substantial investment devoted to non- 
manufacturing activities such as the production of 
power for use within the enterprise or even for sale, 
transportation facilities, merchandising, etc. And 
within the finer sub-divisions investment attributed 
to one heading may include substantial amounts more 
relevant to some other manufacturing activity because 
of the product mix of the enterprise. 


The MINING AND SMELTING category is limited 
to native ores, the smelting of alumina, for example, 
being included with manufacturing. It has already been 
noted that the category includes ancillary transportation 
investments, but excludes petroleum and natural gas. 


The separate RAILWAYS category covers invest- 
ments in the whole range of activity by the principal 
railways, including their investments in rolling stock 
production and maintenance, ships, airlines, trucking, 
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hotels, telegraphs, etc. But railway investments in 
mining companies have been transferred to the mining 
and smelting group. The railway category, it should 
be noted, includes foreign investment through holdings 
of funded debt of the Canadian National Railways 
and provincial railways. This treatment has its roots 
deep in Canadian history and in the original financing 
abroad of some of the undertakings. 


The same treatment has not, however, been applied 
throughout the statistics to other categories of public 
enterprises, and the substantial foreign investment in 
their debentures guaranteed by provinces and munici- 
palities is included with investment in government 
securities; the magnitudes involved will be evident 
from the footnote to Table IX. An exception has been 
made, however, in respect of the category OTHER 
UTILITIES when shown in Tables XII, XIV and XVI 
where the foreign investment includes ownership of 
the debentures associated with public enterprises in 
these fields. 


Some special comment is therefore appropriate in 
respect of the category of ‘‘Other Utilities’ used in 
these particular aggregative statistics embracing 
Canadian as well as foreign capital. The category 
includes electric power production and distribution, 
telephone, radio and television (except for the inter- 
national service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion), airlines, shipping and trucking not included with 


railways, international bridges and tunnels, ferries, , 


local transit systems, etc., whether public or private 
enterprises. Other items such as_ street lighting 
systems, waterworks, highways (including toll highways), 
local bridges, canals, in which private enterprise has 
not normally been associated, are excluded. 


The same general perimeters apply to other 
categories of the aggregative series in Tables XII, 
XIV and XVI. Public enterprises such as Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Polymer Corporation, 
National Film Board, Eldorado Mining and Refining 


Canadian Direct Investment Abroad 


Canadian direct investment abroad has con- 
tinued to rise reflecting capital outflows and 
undistributed earnings. Details by area and industry 
at the end of 1959 and some earlier years appear in 
Statements. 27 and 28, while the following section 
of this report discusses the underlying ownership 
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Limited, and Northern Ontario Pipeline Crown Corpora- 
tion, are included as well as similar undertakings by 
other levels of government. 


Returning to the general classifications, the 
MERCHANDISING category includes enterprises 
engaged primarily in that field, and embraces both 
wholesaling and retailing. It ranges from great enter- 
prises whose activities extend also into manufacturing, 
real estate ownership, and financing, to small distri- 
buting branches in Canada of foreign corporations. 
But even some of the latter may engage in assembly 
operations. The category excludes, of course, 4 great 
range of merchandising activity carried out by other 
enterprises, particularly those classified as manufac- 
turing and as petroleum and natural gas. In the tables 
which cover also Canadian investment, the totals are 
founded on less satisfactory data than for other sectors 
because of the multiplicity of Canadian firms involved 
and the significant part represented by non-corporate 
enterprises which has had to be estimated. 


The FINANCIAL category includes not only banks, 
trust companies, insurance companies and other 
institutions providing financial services, but also real 
estate and holding companies except, as has been 
indicated earlier, those which are associated with 
investment and management in a particular industrial 
sector. 


The category of OTHER ENTERPRISES covers a 
wide variety of activities including logging, engineering 
services, construction, film distribution, entertainment, 
advertising, hotel operation, cartage, shipping agents, 
stevedoring, geophysical services, etc. 


There is also a sizeable foreign investment in 
forms, or through intermediaries, which preclude 


inclusion with the basic statistics classified indus- 
trially, and which is accordingly shown in a category 
Some detail 


of MISCELLANEOUS INVESTMENTS. 
appears in Statement 25. 


and control of these investments by Canadians and 
non-residents. Influenced partly by the rising value 
of foreign currencies in terms of Canadian funds, 
the value of these Canadian direct investments 
abroad is estimated to have risen from $2.3 billion 
at the end of 1959 to $2.6 billion at the end of 
1960. Canadian capital invested abroad in other 
forms is shown in Tables V and VII. 


STATEMENT 27. Canadian Direct Investment Abroad, Geographical Distribution, 
Selected Year Ends 1949 -59 


1949 1954 1958 1959 


Area 


Wnilted States> cc.cccc.scccchccieceaerac caste catccve scour sctosssnacsuceconcustesssncdcsssaseee 
MINIGE AKIN MOM cecrsserscacstesnoeccscsccscsseatercterttscccessepcccsncecssstrcsescarsrace 
Tet A ne thie tioccccec scan ccosctetere race eae eee a eeevan care tenn teteackes seteneemenvakaaee 
OtmernAMCrec icici ca ncccsecens vanenaceeatecauessacesss\eactecsanansnssesconreckeesemeareene 
IANFCAC Gres recta concte remeraniec dus aanebacas chaencatemeseseavesnsanssactceaacrnashacsensssoassenet 
POUTOP Chi creeccoscrcectcecceacsecesccacter sce sccacee ste severcncesesanne#aceesooeancebosesecsrarans 


Australia .... 


Perererrerrerrerrretirrrtitrttit tire 


Prreererrrrrrri rrr 


Preeeeerirrirrrrirer eerie 


eeteeeee 


millions of dollars 


eure 721 1,495 
eoeesed 59 265 
ences 47 154 
aoe 25 168 
eestucts 20 65 
ceeeeon 19 712 


1 Includes 41 in European Economic Community (Common Market) 
Note: For industrial distribution see Statement 28 and Table VII. 
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STATEMENT 28. Canadian Direct Investment A'broad, Industrial Detail, End of 1954 and 1959 


SM 


: ; Other 
United United Other 
} Commonwealth Total 
Classification States Kingdom | countries countries 
iz if 
1954 | 1959 1954 1959 | 1954 | 1959 1954 1959 1954 | 1959 
ale ee al b ail 
millions of dollars 
Railways PHN _ — ~ —- —- _ 273 271 
Other utilities : 109 1 10 4 8 32 55 154 182 
Industrial and commercial 874 118 253 74 120 57 126 944 | 1,373 
Mining 43 — ~ 60 152 34 61 133 256 
Petroleum! 147 _ — — 1 6 12 112 160 
Financial 23 - it — 2 - 1 3 27 
Other 28 - 1 - 8 2 3 9 40 
Totals 1, 495 [ one 265 pal 291 131 258 | 1,628 | 2,309 
alls 


1 Excludes pipelines which account for most of “ 


Equity of Non-Residents in Canadian Assets Abroad 


Non-residents of Canada have an important 
equity in Canadian direct investments abroad 
through their ownership of Canadian corporations. 
For this reason figures of Canadian long-term 
investments abroad cannot be set directly against 
the total of non-resident long-term investments 
in Canada."* This non-resident equity arises from 
foreign ownership in whole or in part of Canadian 
companies having subsidiaries or branches in other 
parts of the world. Details appear in Statement 29, 
The total capital at the disposition of Canadian 


1 For a description of the Statistical technique 
followed to derive estimates of foreign investment in 
Canada see, Canada’s International Investment Position 
1926-1954, page 67. 


other utilities’ in the United States. 


direct investment companies abroad would be larger 
than is indicated by the total value of Canadian 
direct investments abroad which reflects only in- 
vestment from Canada. Some of the foreign com- 
panies concerned have in addition non-Canadian 
participation through ownership of their funded 
debt or stock, 


Total direct investments abroad of Canadian 
companies are frequently more Significant for the 
Canadian balance of payments than the Canadian 
equity. For example, it is the total capital move- 
ments and the total income transfers arising from 
these investments that are relevant. Effect on the 
balance of payments is an important criterion for 
inclusion of investments abroad of Canadian 
companies, 


STATEMENT 29. Non-Resident Equity and Control of Canadian Direct Investments Abroad, 
Selected Year Ends, 1954-59 
End of 1954 End of 1957 i End of 1958 End of 1959 
| ial ah 
Item Millions Por Millions Per Millions Per Millions| Por 
of cent of cent of cent of cent 
dollars dollars | dollars | dollars | 
Equity 
Bemited States residents ..o..........<-cecsoccscessescossecoresssoecceeeeces,, 484 30 685 33 779 36 845 37 
United Kingdom residents ...0....ccsccscccssccscscsssssseccssccseccsecccesss. 85 85 4 92 4 101 4 
BE EDON TE SIGOGE SIE 557A cocsceancovscseccsnssoozcvseeresceseceece. ccc... 35 2 64 3 69 3 1% 3 
Sub-total: non-residents ...........cecccccsesscssecssssesseccsessccsenees. 604 37 834 40 940 43 |} 1,018 44 
ME BIO RIC ONL S500 css.) c boo monde dh A 0beckcdeccbece. 1,024 63 1, 251 60 235 57 1,291 56 
CELLED secoachiate teeter aera tes ter dee aa 1,628 | 100; 2,085 100; 2,175] 100 2,309 | 100 
i 
Control 

United States controlled Canadian COMP ANTES. .oeccsesece0rose- 425 26 691 33 798 36 847 ah 
Other foreign controlled Canadian COMPANIES) <..5.0.<s000-.0002 21 1 29 2 36 2 44 2 
Sub-totals: foreign COMPO] .........cccccsecssssssssssecssecossecessssc 446 27 720 35 834 38 891 39 

Canadian controlled companies and resident Canadian 
ORT SIES NRE een i SS a a RES 1,182 io 1,365 65 2,341 62 1,418 61 
Lo saree ld RO ea 1,628 | 100/ 2,085 100 | 2,175 A ae 2,309; 100 


Note: Values given above do not reflect ownership by non-residents held directly in the enterprises abroad. 
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There are other important instances where 
investments outside Canada of Canadian compa- 
nies or of branches of non-resident concerns are 
excluded from the statistics of Canadian investment 
abroad (and Canadian liabilities correspondingly 
reduced) because their international transactions 
are of no real relevance to the Canadian balance 
of payments. The group includes Canadian invest- 
ment and holding companies wholly-owned abroad 
whose assets are also wholly situated abroad, the 
foreign ownership in some Canadian companies 
operating only abroad in which beneficial Canadian 
ownership is minor, and some subsidiaries abroad 
of operating companies wholly-owned abroad if the 
operations abroad are not directly related to the 
Canadian functions. 


The investments outside of Canada referred to 
in the preceding paragraph amount to well over $3 
billion, quite apart from the substantial assets held 
abroad by Canadian banks and insurance companies 
in respect of their liabilities to non-residents. 
Taking into account all types, the total investment 
abroad of Canadian corporations and institutions 
held beneficially for non-residents is of the order 
of $7.5 billion. 


Foreign Ownership and Control of Canadian Industry 


The estimates appearing in Tables XII to XVI 
and in the Statements in this section bring forward 
to the end of 1959 book value data which show the 
relative positions of Canadian and foreign invest- 
ment in Canadian industry and commerce. In the 
two years for which data have become available 
since the last annual report in this series, there 
have continued to be slow but persistent growths 
in the relative positions of foreign capital in a 
number of the sectors measured. Foreign owner- 
ship of manufacturing has risen from 50 per cent 
to 51 per cent, while in mining and smelting the 
non-resident-owned proportions have risen from 
56 per cent to 59 per cent with some very large 
increases reflecting the development of iron ore 
properties and ancillary facilities. There was also 
a small gain to 15 per cent in the non-resident- 
owned proportion of utilities other than railroads. 
In the petroleum and natural gas industry non- 
resident ownership was unchanged in relative terms 
at 63 per cent; Canadian ownership plays a bigger 
part in the distribution and marketing of natural 
gas than in petroleum. The declining role of foreign 
capital in railways, generally characteristic of the 
period since the beginning of World War II, con- 
tinued, and is reflected in a reduction of the 
non-resident-owned proportion to 27 per cent, 
Taking into account the foregoing sectors and also 
merchandising and construction, non-resident owner- 
ship of these selected industries as a group Tre- 
mained unchanged at 34 per cent for the third 
successive year; the share of United States 
investors was 26 per cent. 


Similar tendencies are evident in series 
covering foreign control of these sectors. In manu- 
facturing this rose from 56 per cent to 57 per cent 


in the two year period, but foreign control of the 
petroleum and natural gas industry fell slightly to 
75 per cent for the reason indicated above. Foreign 
control of the other sectors for which ownership 
ratios have been given above remained unchanged, 
as did the proportion for the whole group which 
was controlled 32 per cent by all non-residents 
and 26 per cent by residents of the United States. 


Perhaps the most striking feature of these 
series, viewed in the perspective of a third of a. 
century, embracing depression and boom, war and 
peace, is the consistency of the direction of the 
changes. Foreign ownership of Canadian manufac= | 
turing has inched up from 38 per cent in 1926 to 51 
per cent in 1959 and control has gone from 35 per 
cent to 57 per cent. Foreign ownership of mining 
and smelting has also reflected an almost uninter- 
rupted growth from 37 per cent in 1926 to 59 per 
cent in 1959 and control has risen from 38 per cent 
to 61 per cent. Apart from these industries there has 
developed a substantial petroleum and natural gas 
industry which is 63 per cent foreign owned and 
75 per cent foreign controlled. On the other hand 
foreign ownership and control have both declined in 
railways and in other utilities. Since 1926 United 
States ownership has risen from 19 per cent to 26 
per cent of the industries covered in these compa- 
risons, while ownership by other non-residents has 
fallen relatively from 18 per cent to 8 per cent, 
United States control of the group has risen from 
15 to 26 per cent, and control by residents of other 
countries from 2 per cent to 6 per cent. The marked 
disparity between the ownership and control ratios 
reflects inter alia the substantial repatriation of 
railway and other utility investments from the United 
Kingdom during the war. 


Estimates of book values, upon which these 
ratios are based, will be found in Table XVI, and 
a summary of the changes in the five years ending 
1959 is given in Statement 30. These reveal that 
much the major parts of the growth of manufacturing, 
of petroleum and natural gas, and of mining and 
smelting, are represented by increased ownershir 
and control by non-residents of each of these in- 
dustrial sectors. At the same time the predominant 
part of increased investment in railways, othet 
utilities, and merchandising and construction, is 
represented by domestic capital. 


Other light on the control of these industries 
is given in Statement 31, which also shows separa 
tely those parts of each sector represented b: 
government enterprises at the end of 1948 ant 
of 1959. 


More detailed industry data for the ownershi) 
and control of Canadian industry appear in Tabl 
XV and in Statement 32 which cover most of th 
commodity-producing industries other than agri 
culture. In particular the figures show the marke 
variation in the degree of non-resident ownershi 
and control in various types of manufacturing. Te 
separate industrial groupings in manufacturing at 
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isolated, and in the five years preceding 1959 ownership represents more than half the total. 
non-resident ownership has grown faster than There is in addition a large group of companies 
resident ownership in seven of these groups but has Classified in the table simply as ‘‘other manufac- 
fallen in two, It ranges from 89 per cent in the case turing’’ but which accounts for nearly 46 per cent 
of the manufacture of automobiles and parts and of all manufacturing; this group is 52 per cent 
86 per cent in the case of rubber, to 25 per cent in foreign-owned, a proportion which has risen some- 

_ the case of primary iron and steel and 22 per cent what more than in the case of the ten identified 
in textiles. In six of the ten groups non-resident groups as a whole. 


STATEMENT 30. Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries Net Change 
in Book Values, Five Years Ending 1959 


Manu- Petroleum and /Mining and - Other Merchandising 
Item facturing natural gas smelting Railways utilities jand construction Total 
a) <All eal 
billions of dollars 
Ownership 
WMNILEC State's. :.cs.ct.vescevceeccoscs lot 1.7 0.6 -0.2 025 0.2 4.5 
RO UMCFBLOLCLON O.. <.ccccesecessoscseees 0.5 0.3 0.2 Oot 0.1 0.1 ad 
DMD-LOLAIS ete... seen. 2A 250 0.8 - 0.6 0.3 5.8 
CADITGYS TIEN 2. Pe se Le 1.0 0.4 ital 3.0 eal 9.8 
LUT EY a 3.4 3.0 1,2 1,1 3.5 3.4 15.5 
Control 

Wnited States ......:,ecoessseccseoese Per 251 0.7 = - 0.2 4.6 
MOUNEP POLLEN ecisscseeccoscedeceeckecs 0.8 0.3 0.2 - Ye al 0.1 1.5 
‘SSO CROLL IS), a Se ee 2.4 2.4 0.9 - 0.1 0.3 6.1 
“SIDING” 3 eos een wee Se 0.9 0.6 0.3 ital Shs Saal 9.5 
PU OUD IS oo. cosocssscessoeksetassodsess 3.4 3.0 1.2 Pot 3.5 3.4 15.5 

dlls ape| zills 


STATEMENT 31. Analysis of Control of Selected Canadian Industries, Year Ends 1948 and 1959 


ia Controlled in Controlled in 
Canada 
Industry classification Total Govern- Private United | Other Total Govern- Private United} Other 
9 ment enter- | States |foreign ment enter- | States| foreign 
enter- rises enter- prises 
prises P prises 
eal 
a billions of dollars i per cent 
End of 1948} 
MMOMPACTUTINS 2... sccoscosssesooeesoceceseses Bat - 3.2 Dae 0.3 | 100 1 56 39 4 
Mining and smelting .0......cccssscsseeee, | - 0.6 0.4 — | 100 1 59 37 3 
oon: SisceineasTaeieseds Bodsecc 3.4 2.0 1.3 0.1 — | 100 60 37 3 _ 
SIREN O So os ccscsidessocecccccccccc 200 UB 0.7 0.6 - 100 48 28 24 - 
Merchandising? and construction ....... 3.2 0.1 2.8 0.2 0.1] 100 2 89 6 
Totals Of ADOVE ooo. ccccccscccoseccccese 15.8 3.3 8.6 3.5 0.4] 100 21 54 22 
End of 1959 
NCGS TAN ehh rrr rr aie 0.1 4.8 Beal 1.6 100 1 42 44 13 
Petroleum and natural gas ooo... 5.5 0.1 1, 24. Sed mOssri= 400 2 23 69 6 
her mining and smelting .................. 3.0 0.1 lal 1.6 0.3 100 2, 37 53 8 
UE Se eas 5.2 3a) 156 Ont ~ 100 67 31 2 — 
Mme INCDO SS, 6m. lavscccesacccccohe 8 ie 2.8 0.4 0.1 100 63 32 4 1 
Merchandising? and construction ....... 9.5 0.1 8.6 0.6 0.3 | 100 1 90 6 3 
Totals of ABOVE ooo... cccccccccccscsccoeees 43.7 9.4 20.2 | 11.5 2.5 | 100 22 46 26 6 
es ee L ea Woy Bb stool os bake. toe ae oe ol 


* Components of the petroleum and natural gas industry are not grouped separately. Concerns engaged in refining 
were classified under manufacturing. Those engaged primarily in exploration and development were included under mining 
and smelting. Concerns engaged primarily in transportation, whether by pipeline or other means, were shown as utilities, 
and those engaged primarily in marketing and distribution were included under merchandising. (The book value of the 
industry as a whole was estimated to be $0.4 billion in 1945 and $2.5 billion in 1954; comparable estimates for interven- 

8 years are not available.) : ; 

? Estimates of total capital employed in merchandising are founded on less satisfactory data than for other series 

and must be regarded as illustrating broad relative magnitudes only. 
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STATEMENT 32. Ownership a 
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nd Control of Selected Canadian Industries 


End of 1954, 1957 and 1959 


Foreign ownership Foreign control 
Company classification \ aie = 
1954 1957 1959 1954 1957 1959 
x L th a? 
if per cent 

Manufacturing: 
BEVELAZE cacccccccsscesssecccccrsnssesesecscensnecesesoceseneansenseseevess 29 28 26 20 13 13 
RUDD CE eee ere eeiee nese cit cens neste coe nauttscaase nevsiesecsenoonssas 718 84 86 93 97 98 
MTSOXtULES  eacereenceeactasscucsaceccen satcecvarstecsusesasuisessuseservecasocs 21 21 22 18 19 23 
Pulp ANd PADeT .u..cceccesesessescecereecmaccrsesseseresenacenssonees 51 53 51 56 55 49 
Agricultural machinery? .....s.sscsecseeseresseeee es = 37 37 43 35 38 55 
Automobiles and parts 4 718 78 89 95 95 97 
Transportation CQUIPMENE N.O.De .asereccreererseerentaees 34 47 58 36 67 fe 
Primary iron and Steel oo... .ccsesseeesssesereee coreesceneeerees 16 24 25 6 26 23 
Electrical Apparatus ......cccseccsseserreeeereecreeeereneeneeenes 70 70 74 he hich 81 
GheMiICalS) ceeeskccresescsectecseovescdes cocccuscvowesenssoversseoasconnss 64 62 61 75 aD 17 
Other manufacturing? ..........ccscccccesscssseesseeesserscereeees 46 50 52 52 57 61 
Ub bOt AIS ie receeterircnces ceceenectte ceiciccessveceuardacosccconoseea 47 50 5d 51 56 57 
Petroleum and natural gaS .o....ssceseeseeeeseeeseneseeenenees 60 63 63 69 76 75 
— —— 

Mining: 
Smelting and refining of non-ferrous native ores .. 59 54 56 55 66 66 
Other Mining .............cccsescssessscserecenscersreresscscesevereessees 55 56 60 49 59 59 
Giibat OF ALS eet arersereecnieenteccecseacebsosctnsstateacpsecsrscssacere 56 56 59 51 61 61 
Totals of above imdustrieS ............ceseeeereeeeseereeenees 51 54 56 55 61 63 
eik= es = 


1 Includes enterprises also engaged in the manufacture of other heavy equipment whichtends to over-state foreign- 
owned and controlled proportion of capital actually engaged in the manufacture of agricultural implements only. 


2 Includes ‘‘other enterprises’’. 


In the briefer period of two years covered for 
the first time in this report, there were increases 
in non-resident ownership of seven of the ten 
specified manufacturing fields, while three fell. 
Among the larger changes were sharp growths in 
the proportions of the automobile and parts indus- 
try owned by non-residents, reflecting mainly the 
purchase of resident-owned interests, and in the 
transportation equipment industry n.0.p. reflecting 
in part some refinancing. In the case of ‘‘other 
manufacturing’? non-resident ownership also rose 
in the two year period. 


The large group of companies classified as 
‘other manufacturing’’ shown in line 11 of Table 
XV is quite heterogeneous. The group is made up 
of industrial sub-groups which cannot be shown 
separately either because of difficulties of arriving 
at the total investment and consequently the Cana- 
dian investment from secondary sources outside of 


the records of international investments, or due to 
the need to avoid disclosing investments in indi- 
vidual enterprises. The value of the estimated total 
investment and the Canadian investment shown are 
therefore subject to some reservations because of 
the variety of sources which have had to be em- 
ployed in estimating these investments. 


The heterogeneous nature of the eroup is 
indicated by Statement 33 showing the industria 
classification of the foreign investment in com 
panies according to broad groups presented il 
Table IX. It will be observed that the group “othe 
manufacturing’? includes primary export industries 
such as the aluminum and lumber industries and ‘ 
great variety of secondary industries mainly pro 
ducing for the Canadian market, such as food 
tobacco, building and construction materials ani 
many kinds of machinery and metal processing 
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STATEMENT 33. Analysis of Foreign Investments in ‘‘Other Manufacturing’’ 1959 
Shown in Line 11 of Table XV 


ee 


Owned in 
i. : 
aria ee. 
United United Other Total 
States Kingdom | countries one, 
IF millions of dollars 
Other vegetable products, including various foods and tobacco sate ee 244 103 22 369 
Other animal products, including meat, dairy and leather OLOdUCTS eee 115 Tf 6 128 
Other wood products, including saw and other wood processing mills, 
Bre N RATA DEMIAN ON) eas ec ceseigt wha iodeacessiosersfecesssaevsntecr osesasescdlccm cone 205 28 11 244 
Other iron products, including non-agricultural machinery and metal 
OEE ERE ak I I OC en ey eg a 559 ou 76 686 
Other non-ferrous metal products, including aluminum and metal fabricating 589 164 13 766 
Non-metallic minerals, including cement, glass, and other building mate- 
eer ee ORCL Rate e BARA «oA Ue, carck edehcac ou eacee, coca. 142 45 40 227 
(SES AYRE DOT can alle ait lc a aN oe Ae OT ORE 86 5 1 92 
POTTS pepe Ot ye Be sco IEG, vl lhevecheecosevesvocodacvecces 225 45 14 284 
Totals, other manufacturing 00.0.0... ccccssccscececesssesessscsscscececsescesesesessesece 2,165 448 183 2, 196 


Ownership of the petroleum and natural gas 
industry has increased only moderately from 60 per 
cent to 63 per cent in the five years ending 1959 
reflecting in part, as has already been noted, the 
More recent growth of the natural gas industry in 
which Canadian capital plays an important part. 
Smelting and refining of non-ferrous native ores 
Shows some decline in non-resident ownership over 
the five year period, although for the most part this 
teflects the reclassification of investment in a 
Crown corporation from ‘‘other mining’’, Over the 
more recent two-year period non-resident ownership 
has increased, and this is true of other mining and 
of mining as a whole in the case of both periods. 
Included in the figures, but spread over the two 
Sub-divisions is the Canadian uranium industry 
about three-fifths of the book value of which is 
Canadian owned and somewhat more than half of 
which is Canadian controlled. 


Corresponding figures measuring foreign control 
of Canadian industry indicate that over the five 
years from 1954 to 1959 non-resident control has 
tisen in eight of the groups shown separately and 
fallen in two. It ranges from 98 per cent in the case 
of rubber manufacturing and 97 per cent in the case 
of automobiles and parts, to 23 per cent in the case 
of primary iron and steel and of textiles and 13 per 
cent in the case of beverages. In addition non- 
resident control of the ‘‘other manufacturing”’ 
Category has risen and is now 61 per cent. 


Again in the more recent period of two years 
there have been increases in seven of the ten manu- 
facturing industries shown, as well as in the other 


manufacturing category, and decreases in two. One 
of the latter is the pulp and paper category, and it 
may be noted that the decline here is practically 
all due to corporate mergers as a result of which 
large operations formerly attributed to ‘‘other wood 
and products’’ industries are included with pulp 
and paper under the statistical procedures des- 
cribed in the accompanying note. Foreign owner- 
ship and control of the agricultural machinery 
group of companies have both been growing but it 
should be noted that the category includes enter- 
prises also engaged in the manufacture of other 
heavy equipment which tends to overstate the 
foreign-owned and controlled proportion of capital 
actually engaged in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements only. 


Foreign control of the petroleum and natural 
gas industry as a whole has risen over the five 
year period, but has been falling somewhat recently 
as the natural gas industry which tends to be more 
heavily financed and controlled in Canada has 
grown. The foreign control of Canadian smelting 
and refining and of other mining has also risen 
over the five year period but has been relatively 
unchanged over the last two years of it. 


Taking the three main groups, manufacturing, 
petroleum and natural gas, and mining, as a whole, 
non-resident ownership has risen by 5 percentage 
points in the five year period and to 56 per cent at 
the end of 1959. Foreign control has risen by 8 
percentage points in the five year period to 63 per 
cent. In each case two percentage points of the 
growth occurred in the more recent two year period. 
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About the figures — 


Estimated Values of Total Capital and Resident-owned Capital 
in Some Areas of National Wealth 
(as used in Statements 30 to 32 and Tables XII and XIV to XVI) 


This note describes the method whereby figures of 
foreign investment in Canada are related to the aggregate 
capital value of selected Canadian industries, since 
there are certain statistical problems of great difficulty 
involved. 


It is pointed out that estimates of all capital 
invested in Canadian industry are only possible for 
some separate industrial subdivisions. This is because 
of the limiting factors inherent in using corporate 
financial data originating from different sources. The 
other important aspect of the data to bear in mind is 
that the statistics on investments in industry which 
have been presented only cover that sector of Canada’s 
National Wealth. Not covered are large sectors of 
Canadian wealth which are predominantly Canadian 
owned and controlled such as investments in agriculture 
and social capital, other kinds of personal property 
and Canadian investments outside of Canada. 


Briefly, while the principal source of the Bureau’s 
estimates of the foreign investment position is the 
capital structure reflected on Consolidated Balance 
Sheets of enterprises classified according to the 
principal activity pursued, the source utilized most 
extensively for estimating the comparable aggregate 
capital value of selected Canadian industries is the 
summation of Unconsolidated Balance Sheets of fully 
tabulated companies found in Taxation Statistics, as 
compiled by the Department of National Revenue, 
classified according to the activity of the individual 
company. Additional difficulties of comparison arise 
from variations in accounting practices, in reporting 
dates, in the classifications of incorporated enterprises, 
and the inclusion or exclusion of non-corporate enter- 
prises, Crown corporations, and of foreign branches 
and subsidiaries. These necessitate further adjustments 
in order to provide a more accurate statistical basis 
for comparison. The balance of this note is devoted 
to a more detailed description of these problems. 


For some years past the Balance of Payments 
Section has made estimates of the book value of the 
aggregate investment in selected Canadian industries, 
for comparison with corresponding values of foreign 
investment in Canada compiled within the Section. 
These figures are in turn the basis of estimated 
percentages of the industries owned or controlled by 
non-residents. Considerable difficulty is experienced 
in producing the estimates and only limited resources 
can be made available for this area of research. 
In developing a method consideration has had to be 
given to changing sources of information and forms 
of presentation over the period covered. Comparability 
of results has been preserved as far as possible. 
But it should be emphasized that the data are approxi- 
mations arrived at through the combination of a number 
of series whose coverage and comparability may in some 
cases be open to question. Nevertheless it is con- 
sidered that the material will be of value to readers in 
assessing the relative positions of domestic and 
foreign capital in some areas of the economy. 


In the post-war years the series have made 
extensive use of the Condensed Balance Sheets 
published by the Department of National Revenue in 


the annual report on Taxation Statistics. As this 
material does not become available for a considerable 
period after the time to which it relates, the Bureau’s 
series involving Canadian as well as foreign invest- 
ment cannot be produced as currently as statistics 
of international investment. The Condensed Balance 
Sheet figures are not ideal for estimating the total 
value of selected Canadian industries comparable to 
the foreign investment record. Corporations are not 
permitted by the Department of National Revenue to 
file consolidated reports, while for obvious reasons 
consolidated balance sheets are used wherever possible - 
in the records of international investment. One of the 
first problems encountered therefore is to convert the 
summations of balance sheets appearing in Taxation 
Statistics to a corresponding consolidated balance 
sheet basis. 


For this purpose the general procedure has been 
to total the items of funded debt, capital stock, and 
surplus less deficit, and to subtract from the total the 
investment in subsidiaries and in non-Government 
securities. Study of the descriptions of these items 
appearing in Taxation Statistics will reveal that the 
method followed will approximate the book value 
approach used in the international investment statistics, 
although it will be understated through the elimination 
of certain elements such as the short-term component 
of investment in affiliated, subsidiary or allied 
companies, and obligations of the non-corporate sector, 
and by the amount of agreements for sale and other 
contractual corporate obligations having a term of one 
year or less. But on the other hand there may be 
offsetting elements of coverage within the estimates. 
The procedure followed results in a book value series 
which excludes all investment in foreign subsidiaries. 
(Where the enterprise involves a Canadian holding 
company classified as such in Taxation Statistics, 
the foreign subsidiaries will not be reflected in the 
industrial groups used in the series. Where an operating 
company has a foreign subsidiary it will have been 
eliminated from the aggregate value through the 
deduction of the investment in all subsidiaries.) This 
does not apply, however, to unincorporated branches 
abroad, but these fortunately are not large in relation 
to the magnitudes under discussion. 


Subject to the exceptions mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, which are probably of relatively limited 
significance, the broad aggregate series are comparable 
in concept although there is a difference in timing. The 
balance sheet data published in Taxation Statistics 
cover all fiscal years ending within a calendar year. 
The international investment statistics on the other 
hand are based on the calendar year end or the fiscal 
year end falling between June 1 of the year and May 30 
of the next year. 


The differing stages of consolidation and classifi- 
cation used in the compilation of Taxation Statistics 
and of the Bureau’s records of international investment 
create other problems, but these affect the totals less 
in the case of the broad industrial groups than in the 
finer subdivisions where there is greater danger of 
lack of comparability. In the statistics of international 
investment the entire enterprise is allocated industrially 
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on the basis of the principal activity. Because the 
balance sheets used in Taxation Statistics are 
unconsolidated, if there is more than one firm in the 
enterprise the aggregate book value (as adjusted) may 
be spread over a number of classifications in the latter 
series. A somewhat similar problem arises in respect 
of holding companies classified as such in Taxation 
Statistics. This group is not used in the construction 
of the aggregate value series, as Canadian subsidiaries 
will themselves appear elsewhere in Taxation Statistics, 
To the extent however, that the holding company itself 
may hold significant working capital in addition to 
| investments in operating subsidiaries this capital will 
not appear in the aggregate series. It is not possible 
as a general rule to overcome these problems other 
than through the overall adjustments mentioned later, 
although occasionally it has been apparent from a 
comparison of the material that an entire enterprise 
has been classified differently in the two series and 
in these instances specific corrections have been made. 


Further adjustments are made to the adjusted 
consolidated balance sheet data. For example, long- 
term loans and advances to the companies covered 
in the Bureau’s records are added, as well as allowances 
for Crown corporations and other classes of investment 
not included in the companies fully tabulated in 
Taxation Statistics. The calculation of many of these 
items is complicated and involves a considerable 
amount of research. The figures are increased where 
appropriate, on the basis of available data, to allow 
for investment represented by individual ownerships, 
partnerships and cooperatives. An adjustment is made 
in the case of unincorporated branches in Canada of 
foreign petroleum companies where the basis of 
reporting to the Bureau leads to figures significantly 
higher than those derived from Taxation Statistics. 
In the case of public utilities other than railways, 
additions are made in respect of government and 
municipal enterprises, either on the basis of balance 
Sheet data or of relevant ftnded debt where balance 
Sheet values are not available. The figures of foreign 
investment used in relation to these series are conse- 
quently larger than those generally shown for investment 
in other utilities by reason of the foreign-owned part 
of this funded debt of governments or municipalities. 


Figures for the total value of investment in railways 
and in merchandising do not make use of Taxation 
Statistics. The railway figure is compiled independently 
from balance sheet data. The figure for merchandising 
is also an independent estimate but is founded on less 
satisfactory data than for other series and must be 
regarded as illustrating broad relative magnitudes only. 
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In compiling the aggregate data for the sub- 
classifications appearing in Table Xv it has been 
apparent that in some cases differing classification 
either of an enterprise as a whole or of major component 
firms invalidated comparison with the Bureau’s records. 
This type of disparity tended to arise particularly in 
some of the industry sub-classifications where vertical 
integration or ancillary activities of the corporations 
would be typical. In such cases where the total 
domestic and foreign capital invested in companies 
covered in the Bureau’s series was larger, and where 
it appeared that the Bureau’s records of companies 
in which foreign capital was invested would cover 
most of the field, the aggregate series was adjusted 
upwards to correspond. 


Figures of total capital for selected industries for 
1926, 1930, and 1939 were derived from ‘*capital 
employed’’ statistics available for most industries from 
annual returns to the Bureau until discontinued after 
1943. 


It should again be emphasized that the series and 
comparisons cover only selected Canadian industries, 
and that there are other broad areas of national wealth 
including, for example, agriculture and social capital, 
in which non-resident ownership and control is relatively 
insignificant. The financial book value series which 
appear in this report include land, inventories, and 
financial working capital in addition to the net stock of 
capital represented by expenditure on construction, 
machinery and equipment; for this reason and because 
of varying methods of reflecting capital consumption 
and changes in price levels, they are not directly 
comparable with other estimates of capital formation 
and of the stock of capital. As some indication of the 
magnitude of national wealth falling outside the areas 
encompassed within the above ratios, it is of interest 
to note that the net stock of social capital (government, 
housing and institutions) has been estimated as being 
not greatly smaller than the net stock of industrial 
capital (including agriculture).12 And there are still 
other important areas of Canadian wealth such as 
Canada’s external investments, not to mention the 
significant savings represented by ownership of 
automobiles and other durables, non-industrial land 
and such intangible social investment as education. 


2, Wm. C. Hood ana Anthony Scott: Output, Labour 
and Capital in the Canadian Economy (A Study for the 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects). 
pp. 450-451. 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PRESENTATIONS 


The balance of payments has been defined by 
the International Monetary Fund** as a system of 
accounts to record systematically (1) flows of real 
resources, including the services of the original 
factors of production, between the domestic econ- 
omy of a country and the rest of the world, (2) 
changes in the country’s foreign assets and liabili- 
ties that arise from economic transactions, and (3) 
transfer payments, which are the counterpart of real 
resources or financial items provided to, or received 
from, the rest of the world without any quid pro quo. 
Canadian balance of payments statistics conform 
in most respects to internationally accepted con- 
cepts. 


The balance of payments, as a system of ac- 
counts, lends itself to a variety of possible arrange- 
ments to serve various analytic ends. The basic 
presentation retained in Canadian publications 
emphasizes the aspects of international economic 
relations set out in the preceding paragraph. The 
current account deficit is a measure of the extent 
to which Canada draws on balance on the real 
resources of the rest of the world to provide for 
consumption and investment. The capital account 
shows the financing involved in this process, and 
indicates the changes in Canada’s external assets 
and liabilities arising from financial transactions 
as well. This presentation is particularly suited 
to Canada’s circumstances, and draws attention on 
the whole to rather longer term implications of 
Canada’s characteristic balance of payments. 


Other presentations may be more suitable under 
different circumstances. When transfer payments 
are of greater relative significance in the balance 
of payments than is currently the case in Canada, 
they are given greater prominence in the statistical 
presentation. Thus, for the wartime period when 
great transfer payments were made by Canada to 
finance external costs of the war efforts of allies, 
they were shown in a category separate from the 
current account. When short-run adjustments in 
a nation’s external accounts are reflected largely 
in variations in the level of official holdings of 
gold and foreign exchange, these are given special 
prominence. Thus, when Canada adhered to fixed 
exchange rates and adjustment of Canada’s external 
accounts was achieved largely by direct controls 


cm 13 Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition, July 
961. 

14 The flow of real resources and transfer payments 
are combined in the current account in Canadian data, 
but the major transfer payments may be readily segre- 
gated, comprising items A7, B7, B9 and B10 in their 
entirety, and the personal and institutional remittances 
included in items All and B11 as shown in Statement 11. 


and by changes in official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange, these changes were shown as the 
residual total of all Canada’s current and other 
capital transactions. 


This concept of international liquidity is also 
of great importance to countries whose currencies 
are widely held as international reserves, and 
varying combinations of short-term liabilities and 
assets are segregated from the rest of the balance 
of payments to leave a key figure which is some- 
times referred to as ‘‘the’’? balance of payments. 
Thus, attention in the United States tends to be 
focused on the substantial increases of foreign 
gold and liquid dollar assets through transactions 
with the United States, while in contrast in Canada 
it tends to be focused on the recurring large current 
account deficits and their effect on Canada’s for- 
eign indebtedness. This financing is largely in 
long-term forms, and although Canada’s current 
deficit (including transfer payments) is relatively 
many times that of the United States, the liquidity 
aspect is of much less significance at the present 
time than the size. These preoccupations emphasize 
the difference in the balance of payments **prob- 
lems’? and the character of any relevant policy 
decisions for the two countries. 


Yet another presentation of the balance of pay- 
ments is appropriate for analysis of exchange rate 
fluctuations. For this purpose it would be most use- 
ful to rank all balance of payments transactions in 
order from those which are least, to those which 
are most, responsive to exchange rate considera- 
tions. A balance of payments statement presented 
on this basis showing the changing primary forces 
of supply and demand acting on the exchange rate, 
and the reactions of other items serving in an equi- 
librating role, will go some way towards explaining 
fluctuations in the rate. But in practice this sub- 
jective division can be extremely difficult. Two 
examples of the difficulties may suffice. Particular 
categories of transactions may at one time tend to 
play an equilibrating role in the exchange market, 
but at another an autonomous one, e.g., Sales of 
Canadian bonds have sometimes occurred because 
of exchange rate considerations, and at other times 
despite them. And an intimate knowledge of the 
basic data reveals that a given category may con- 
tain at the same time a mixture of both autonomous 
and induced transactions, e.g. the flow of direct 
investment capital, often thought to be practically 


uninfluenced by short-run exchange rate changes, © 


may be speeded up through transfers in excess of 
immediate requirements or deferred through tem- 
porary local borrowing because of exchange rate 
expectations. 
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TABLE I. Current and Capital Account of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1959 and 1960 


1e 


otes: Other Sterling Area includes the countries of the Commonwealth, United Kingdom dependencies, and Ireland, Iraq, Iceland, Burma, Libya and Jordan. Other 

EEC Countries includes all the countries participating inthe Organization for European Economic Co-operation which are not also members ofthe sterling area: 

mely, Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, France, West Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 

he All Other Countries group includes Latin America, non-sterling area countries in Asia, continental European countries notin OREC, the IBRD, IFC and IMF 

id all other countries not specified above. 

2, B10 Mutual Aid is not included in figures for countries or areas, but is included in total receipts and total payments with all countries. : , 
A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada. Some capital transactions with other sterling area are included under the United Kingdom, an 
with other overseas countries under the United States. 

13 International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, International Monetary Fund, International Finance Corporation and International Development 
Association. 

17 Also includes balancing item representing unrecorded capital movements and errors and omissions. 


United United Other sterling Other OFEC All other 
Account countries States Kingdom area countries countries 
No. 1959 1960P 1960P 1959 1960P 1959 | 1960° 1959 1960P 
| i ie ie 
millions of dollars 
A Current receipts: 
PY Merchandise exports (adjusted) .................. 5,150 | 5,400} 3,191 | 3,039 781 924 288 340 449 599 441 498 
2 Mutual Aid to NATO countries....... 63 43 ais 3 7 5 58 
“J Gold production available for export.......... 148 162 148 162 - — —- = i = = as 
4 MEravel CXDENGItUTeS cc: cessescvesscvcestcsvetesvcsces 391 420 351 eh hs 18 20 6 6 Lt 13 5 6 
5 interest and! dividends... ....ccssosocscescececrscves 182 178 99 105 35 34 28 18 11 is 10 
6 PreightiandiShipping® .....:..0..cceeceescecescascn 420 442 228 220 80 93 26 31 49 Ba Shy 41 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds...... .... 109 102 52 50 26 26 uf 6 16 15 8 5 
11 All other current receipts ....0....cecccccccccccseses 392 420 311 330 43 50 7 & 20 20 11 12 
12 Total current receipts 0000000... 6, 855 7,167 4,380 4,281 983 1,147 362 409 556 W15 511 572 
B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) .................. 5,572 | 5,545 | 3,727] 3,715 618 611 263 284 364 371 600 564 
4 wbravieleexpenditures) ; 225 fc....cReeedevcsecccegeek 598 627 448 462 62 70 = 318} 14 60 65 15 16 
5} Hnterestiand! dividends) i.0...0c...<ccsccceosecesesuceee 671 669 547 548 90 81 i 1 31 37 2 2 
6 mrerehtand) Shipping: aee..,...4-c.cee..s-2s0n:. 525 533 326 324 85 89 3 4 95 99 16 Ly. 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds.............. 165 181 123 141 26 25 3 a 11 11 2 2 
9 Official contributions 60 - - - 3 64 41 1 4 7 12 
10 Mutual Aid to NATO countries 43 F G6 a 5 C an . 
il All other current payments 726 439 447 89 97 17 18 114 129 34 35 
12 Total current payments 8,384 | 5,610 | 5,637 970 976 364 364 676 716 676 648 
Balance on merchandise trade ...........ccccecccc. - 422 |- 145|/- 536 /- 676 +163 +313 +25 +56 +85 +228 -159 -66 
Balance on othertransactions, excluding B9 -1,010 |}-1,012 |- 694 |)- 680 -150 -139 +37 +30 -204 —225 1 +2 
Oflcialicontributlons, j....csccesesate<cescsesccesveuseecoes = 2 \i—= 60 - _ - = 3 -64 41 re pk - 4 = 7 -12 
») Current account balance .000.0...0.0.....ccccceececeees -1, 504 | -1, 217 | -1,230 | -1,356 + 13 +171 -2 +45 -120 eek -165 -76 
D Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
Direct investment in Canada ... + 550 /+ 645 /+ 424]+ 437 + 87 +119 -1 to 5) + 40 + 83 — +1 
2 Direct investment abroad................0000.... - 80/;- 85]- T/- 48 - 44 - 15 - 8 - 4 = 5 =) 15) - 16 - 3 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and deben- 
WUTES meet ere nine Ato we + 91 /+ 3/+ 19];- 9 + 4 ~- 13 - = + 64 + 25 + 4 = 
3b Trade in outstanding common and prefer- 
CNC EISLOCKS Aor: osc vacaacicned.cslaves + 110/+ 49/+ 75] + 54 + 7 =<16 - - + 28 + Li - - 
4 Me Wei SSUCS) fetes eiaraseosske, Sarmesterads: + 707 |+ 447 ]+ 622/+ 381 + 45 + 26 _ - + 40 + 39 - +1 
5 INECINEMENTS ee... ae asco ais snot - 258 }- 253 |;- 211/- 200 - 30 - 27 - - - 16 - 25 = al -1 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ..........00....... =e Soe. 20a 345+ 4 + 2 - 3 - - - - 1 - -20 
7 ING WEIS SUCS ener rics eects cit ceaalsvere occas RIGS | ANG lcs Callie aa 1} - — — -1 - — - 5 -4 
8 RGMROMENLS cane ccm eek cect: re HO es BSc Ges e12 = - +52 +1 - = + +5 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
9 DRAINS Gir ets. co. eacoca hota Meseete wesc - 1 — - - - — a = = = = = 
10 Repayment of post-war loans .................. + 34/+ 32 - - + 16 +49 - - + 18 + 15 - - 
11 Repayment of war loans 0.00... .cceccseeees - - - - - = = = = = = = 
13 Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars to 
international financial agencies ............ - 59/- 3;- 59/- 3 - ~ - = = = a = 
e pele ie eae ee + 13 |+ 120] + 8}+ 60 - 10 + 9 -9 -3 + 10 + 7 + 14 +47 
16. Change in official holdings of gold, U.S. 
dollars and sterling (increase, minus) ..|+ 70|+ 39/+ 67/4 39 SG! - - — = = = = 
17 Other capital movements ...........cccccccccccseseceee + 360 )/+ 243 |+ 4471+ 265 +17 - 44 -23 +7 - 74 + 23 = 7 - 8 
Net capital movement ..0............cccccccceccccsceee. +1,504 | +1,217 | +1,349 | + 979 + 97 + 53 -40 + 5 +105 +162 - 7 +18 
Balance settled by exchange transfers ........ - — |- 119]+ 377 -110 224 +42 -50 + 15 -161 +172 +58 
em rt gree Palance |. 504 | +1, 217 | +1, 230 | +1,356 [ - 13 -171 + 2 | 45 +120 + 1 +165 +76 


Notes: AB 11 Includes receipts of $24 million and pa: 
D17 Includes for years 1946 to 1950 transac’ 


in the Post-War Years, 1946 -1952”’. 


A—G For other notes applicable to this ta 


yments of $127 million fo 
tions shown separately under i 


ble see notes to Table 1. 


r war services in 1946. 
tems D 12 and 15 in 


| 
| 


=) 
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TABLE Il. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-60 
A, BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 
Account 1946 | 1947 |1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951) 1952 ype 1954 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960P 
No. emanate ty ae ee ee hee L aera 
iI millions of dollars 
A Current receipts: : 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) ........ 2,393 |2,723 |3, 030 |2, 989 |3, 139 3,950] 4,33914,152| 3,929] 4,332 4,837| 4,894] 4,887) 5,150) 5,406 
2 Mutual Aid to NATO countries .......... - - = = 57| 145 200} 246 284 222 157 107 142 63 4 
3 Gold production available for export 96 99 119 139| 163 150 150| 144 155 155 150 147 160 148 16: 
4 Travel expenditures: cesuctescsscas-sepensccers 221 251 279| 285) 275) 274 275| 302 305 328 337 363 349 391 42( 
5 Interest and dividends ..............:::0 70 64 710 83 91] 115 145) 165 147 160 142 154 168 182 17 
6 Freight and shipping Let EDDIE 322 336| 303) 284) 351 383| 318 313 398 457 445 401 420 44! 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ., 65 69 84 68 57 717 85 91 89 86 99 124 97 109 10: 
11 All other current receipts .............0 209 220 229| 222) 231) 249 281) 319 298 391 442 388 375 392 2 
12 Total current receipts .............00 3,365 |3, 748 |4, 147 |4, 089 |4, 297|5,311 5, 858 |5, 737 | 5,520| 6,072| 6, 621 6,622| 6,579| 6,855) 7,16 
B Current payments: | 
i Merchandise imports (adjusted) ........ 1,822 |2,535 |2, 598 |2, 696 |3, 129 4,097| 3,850 |4,210| 3,916] 4,543 5,565| 5,488) 5,066| 5,572) 5,54 
4 Travel expenditures ............:ccccccereeee 135 167 134| 193} 226; 280 341 | 365 389 449 498 525 542 598 62 
5 Interest and dividends ..............::.000+ 312 337 325| 390| 475] 450 413 | 404 423 483 523 589 612 671 66 
6 Freight and Shipping .0..........cccseeeeeee 219 278 279| 253] 301) 354 375| 374 356 415 502 515 460 525) 53 
uf Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .... 35 49 50 59 61 710 94 91 94 105 115 157 145 165 18 
9 Official contributions ........... cece 97 38 2S 6 5 9 16 AAS) 11 24 30 40 53 712 6 
10 Mutual Aid to NATO countries........... = = = - 57| 145 200| 246 284 222 157 107 142 63 4 
il All other current payments 382 295 287| 315| 377) 423 405| 465 479 529 597 656 690 693 G 
12 Total current payments .................. 3, 002 |3, 699 |3, 696 |3, 912 |4, 631 5, 828| 5, 694 |6,180| 5,952) 6,770 7, 987| 8,077| 7,710| 8,359) 8, 3& 
Balance on merchandise trade .............. +571 | +188 | +432] +293| + 10| -147| +489] - 58) + 13 ~211/- 728|- 594|- 179|- 422|- 14 
Balance on other transactions, exclud- 
Hin 40 3 a eater ne Pe chaceereD TOOT LOO -111 | -101 | + 42) -110] -339| -361| -309 -360| -434| -463|- 608|- 821/- 899 -1, 010) -1, 01 
Official contributions ............cccceeeeseeet N97 = "38-23 006 —) Silx— Olle 1625) Bele 24\- -30/- 40\- 53|- 72)—ame 
Cc Current account balance ...............0.006+ +363 | + 4914+ 451] +177| -334| -517 +164| -443| -432| -698|-1,366/-1, 455 ~1, 131 |-1, 504/-1,2) 
D Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada.......... + 40 | + 61| + 71] + 94| +222) +309 +346| +426) +392| +417|+ 583\+ 514|+ 420|+ 550\+ 6 
2 Direct investment abroad................ Pia. | te) Gilee stb |etels| +236 a 20) eee ot OS) aie gi| - 74|- 104/- 68|/- 48|- 80)- 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and de- Ge fs - re ot 
- - - - - — |+ 
DENCUIES oo... ses eesseesecsneesessresessseeseene Host ag le 3's 8) ease ee ae 166| - 52 + 
3b Trade in outstanding common and 
preference stocks cia pallens Ppl +129 +138|+ 188/+ 137/+ 88|+ 110)+ 
New issues ...... Sc ci tesieocta see ete +218 | + 95 | +150) +105| +210] +411) +316 #335| +331| +166|/+ 667|+ 798|+ 677)+ 707|+ 4 
Retirements ccreacrecesanonees o-nrerteneans -539 | -364 | -114| -147| -284| -184) - 89 -146| -203| -184|- 141/- 133|- 158)|- 258|- 2 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues...........] + 25] + 1] - 7q| + 22| + 70) + 15] + 12] + 22) + q| + 25|+ 20|/+ 24/4 13|- 32)- 
Newel SStes | .ceccecssasctecsseccessesnetecenen eos =! Asli) (Sila eS b 4 22) eas =490)o= 231.) — 33) =. 48i—e 18 |e 24= 17|- 13/8 
8 Retirements: - ntsc. J.cssrcersteenrererses $e 3plit lTlt ee tems +e Siete res Seca EP slr —|+ 6\+ T\+ 2 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
9 DEA WINES) co cescccatesacestctedeees-sanseecesassse -750 | -565 | -142) -120) - 50 - - - - 
10 Repayment of post-war loans 2 lee gilis-16) 4013) 4 23) +9340 74133) 37) + 42 
il Repayment of war loans...........0006 + 94| +109] + 64| + 5] + 51| + 34] + 23] + 50) + 30 
13 Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars 
to international financial agencies - 8| - 74 - - = - — = = 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings 
Of FOTELGMETS ..........c-.ccss-essoeseencseanses + 70| — 26| — 21| + 40| +233) -192) — 66) — 18) + 34 
16 Change in official holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange (increase, 
TALS se, Sececey suv aveveocenanatysccrosnastenmeaes +267| +742 | -492} -128| -722| - 56] —- 37] +38) —124 
Sid Other capital movements ............000 +31] - 27|.+ 7} - 80) +210) +128) 511 -185| - 28 
E Net capital movement .............::::secse -268 | - 49| 451 “177) 1334] +517] ~164) +443; +432 
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TABLE II. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946 - 60 — Continued 
B. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Account 1946 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954! 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960P 
i Sc | les IL 1 \ | 
Millions of dollars 
Current receipts: 
Merchandise exports (adjusted) .......... 948| 1,061} 1, 508 1, 521} 2, 046 | 2, 326 2,346 |2, 458 |2, 355 2,598] 2,854] 2,931 2,908} 3,191] 3,039 
Gold production available for export .. 96 99 119} 139} 163 150 150 144} 155 155 150 147 160 148 162 
Fravel expenditures: ..........c.ccccocecevesesesc. 216 241 267 267 260 258 257 282 283 303 309 325 309 351 S15 
Interest and dividends ..............cccc.. 47 36 37 40 50 57 85 101 69 78 80 95 100 99 105 
merelght and Shipping ..h.decencesece.tedeccee- 101 104 131 126 157, 164 174 164 169 203 223 222 206 228 220 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds .... 19 18 18 18 31 32 38 41 42 45 45 47 47 52 50 
All other current receipts -...cceccccccceccse. 140 153 167 158 170 191 224] 253] 233 318 354 303 280 311 330 
Total current receipts ................0..... 1,567} 1, 7122, 247|2, 269] 2, 877 3,178) 3,274 |3, 443|3,306| 3, 700 4,015/ 4,070) 4,010) 4,380] 4,281 
Current payments: 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) .......... 1,378] 1, 951)1, 797 1, 899) 2, 093 | 2, 842 2,817 /3, 046 |2, 800 3, 283] 4,021] 3,878 3,443} 3,727] 3,715 
PTAVEl EXPENGINTES  .....c:dcde0c0cssescedeceeces 130) 152 113 165 193 246 294 307 320 363 391 403 413 448 462 
Interest and dividends ............cccceecc. 250 274) 267] 325] 411] 382 344) 334] 345 388 427 480 500 547 548 
Brel ghtrand shipping ..coccsseceececeeossoessece 169 221} 213) 193] 240] 276 302} 296] 261 287 351 351 294 326 324 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ...... 31 37 37 44 47 55 rnd 74 75 82 94 124 104 123 141 
All other current payments ..........0..... 216 211; 213| 244) 293] 328 289; 290} 312 332 370 413 432 439 447 
Total current payments .................... 2,174) 2,846 |2, 640|2, 870/3, 277 4,129| 4, 123 |4, 347 |4,113| 4,735] 5, 654 5,649) 5,186] 5,610| 5,637 
Balance on merchandise trade ................ -430| —890| -289| -378] - 47] -516/ - 471 | -588| -445|] - 685 -1,167; -947| -535| -536! -676 
Balance on other transactions ................ -177| -— 244] -104] -223| -353] -435] - 378 -316 | -362| - 350} -472| -632| -641| -694 — 680 
Current account balance ...........0...cccc000.. ~607|-1, 134) -393} -601| -400] -951| -849| -904/ -go07 1, 035 |-1, 639|-1, 579|-1, 176 |-1, 230|-1, 356 
Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
Direct investment in Canada .......... + 38} + 58] + 61] + 84] +200] +270] +319] +346] +288] + 306) +406] +390] +303] +424] +437 
Direct investment abroad ................ = Ut (6H aSi + 16) + 4 ae — pao anes) 2 aei— GiGi) ee AO SRR EYL =e byl Rees 
Canadian securities: 
Trade in outstanding bonds and 
debentures .............. = Shite aOR AN NE Sell O) PS Sollee Siar 15 || 635 | Oa) eee |e nan 
+241; = 3] + 5] + 25) +362) + 20 
Trade in outstanding common and 
preference Btocks- ee laaps daswartetencsoeee TMOG te 75) $587 OLN EME Oly rn Bi Aer oles | Pag 
INC WHISSUCE) io.ccssccacncreccessocetccdoscvsccesece +218} + 95) +150] +105] +210] +404] + 315 +322 | +299) +127] +601} +722] +600] +622] +381 
MRO LIFOMON LS er sso. cco ec yscsscssveassmoucecieece: -460) - 313] - 96/ -136) -263/ -159] - 75] -132] -184/ -169] -133] -105| - 132; -211} -200 
Foreign securities: 
Trade in outstanding issues. ............ Feol ee ei SEC TSIES 6Sier TSiio+ 9+ D0 Gilles Siillade doll + 20; + 11) - 34) + 4 
INGWRIS SUCS oo ess cs Baers doaecictcebee dss tc CH SS BH a CU OS ae aes Syl TP Se sigs Sal) sil cs aryl some 
RRGUTeMents ote...) eee eke o Ol Bes sil si als Sipe ah le GL EE a Self em Aceh ee ae, 
Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars Bog ot suai) Satine 
to international financial agencies - 8| - 74 - = = oS oR = = = 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings 
of eer Rusetenvnsstecaeoeeen teenie ts Pee es Sl 14) a8) + (89) — 53). 371 — elie 191) + 66] — 48|- — 10] + ssi + silee 60 
Change in official holdings of gold = 
and U.S. dollars (increase, minus) +251] +743) -496] -134| -694; ~ 39] - 80|+ 42] -121] + 42 - 34) +104 108} + 67] + 39 
Other capital movements .........cccsces00.+. + 8) - 2) + 1| - 38] +249] + 59| - 458) -223] + 18] +151} +107] + 58} +147/++447| +265 
Net capital movement ...........c0...cscccsceeeos. -385) - 70) +267| +515] - 158] +244) +277) +425| +856/+1,068] +952/+1,349| +979 
Balance settled by exchange transfers .. +778) +671| +133] +436|+1,007| +660| +530| +.610| +783) +511] +224) -119|+ +377 
T 
Senco te “mem accom +393| +601 +400| +951] + 2 +904| +807 1.00 +1, 639| +1, 579} +1, 176) +1, 230) +1, 356 
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TABLE IJ. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-60 — Continued 
C. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Account 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949] 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953| 1954| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1959 | 1960? 
No. | =| a alt ll | See ls is oa ees aa 
millions of dollars 
A Current receipts: | 
i Merchandise exports (adjusted) .......... 626 749| 703| 701) 469) 636| 727 656| 660 1712 818 734 766 781 92¢ 
4 Travel expenditures ..... 3 7 9 11 7 8 10 12 13 13 14 18 18 18 2 
5 Interest and dividends 4h 8 9 9 6 30 29 28 35 41 14 10 32 35 3: 
6 Freight and Shipping ........::::scrrree 107 114| 105 89 61 91) 105 79 713 97 98 95 84 80 
ie Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ...... 45 47 52 38 12 14 20 18 19 20 24 40 17 26 2 
11 All other current receipts... 52 42 44 49 35 42 34 37 36 39 47 41 43 43 5 
12 Total current receipts ..........--.-+-0+ 840 967| 922) 897) 590} 821 925| 830| 836 982) 1,015 938 960 983) 1,14 
B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ...........- 138 182 287 300| 399] 417 350| 463 391 406 493 520 537 618 61 
4 Travel CXDENGItUFeS «1... cesses reree 3 9 12 17 19 20 Bar| 31 35 40 46 47 52 62 7 
5 Interest and dividends 54 53 50 55 54 axes 56 57 62 15 73 718 716 90 8 
6 Freight and Shipping ....-:.-ccsceeererees 32 32 34 32 36 43 42 42 39 49 59 69 710 85 g 
uf Inheritances and emigrants’ funds)... 3 8 uy 10 10 10 12 12 13 16 14 20 26 26 2 
9 Official contributions .........--::eeeee - _ _ = = = = = = = = ps = . 
11 All other current payMentS «0.0... 110 50 46 37 48 al 50 92 67 66 78 86 95 89 $ 
12 Total current payments ...........-..00+: 340 334| 436| 451) 566) 598 537| 697| 607 652 7163 820 856 970 9" 
Balance on merchandise trade ........:.00 +488 +567| +416| +401) +70} +219) +377 +193| +269| +366 4325) +214| +229} +163) +431 
Balance on other transactions, excluding 
BO) eons ec cnemare areas te nemeropin ewer + (oi, + 66) + TO 45), —46et Sit 11) —- 60) — 40) -— 36] = 73) = 96 -125} -150} -1: 
Official contributions «........cs:ceeceeeeresees = = = = = = = — = <a os = a 7 = 
Cc Current account balance .........-:-seceeer +500| +633| +486| +446} +24) +223 4388| +133) +229| +330) +252) +118 +104 + 13) +1 
12 J 1 _— _ i Fal ee —h =— = 
D. BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 
iy Ta oats a (pari iat] ree 
A Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) ............ 269 366| 293| 300) 201} 265) 293 251| 206 254 256 246 299 288) é 
4 Travel Expenditures ..........:cceerereseeeesseees 1 1 1 2 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 5 6 6 
5 Interest and dividends........... 2 6 4 4 8 4 7 13 17 21 21 22 13 28 
6 Freight and Shipping .........-::scceerssceees 34 39 34 30 18 23 20 18 18 27 29 27 24 26 
fj Inheritances and immigrants’ funds...... - 1 2 1 1 3 3 4 4 4 5 8 13 | 
11 All other current reCeipts «0... reese 3 3 4 3 3 3 5 7 | 8 9 7 8 7 
12 Total current receipts ............-0+ 309 416| 338] 340) 234) 301; 331 296| 255 318 324 315 363 362 { 
B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ........... 129 160 192 187 244 310 185 172 183 A | 222 239 212 
4 Travel expenditures .... 1 si 4 4 5 5 5 6 7 8 11 ii 
5 Interest and dividends 1 1 1 1 - - - - - 1 1 1 1 
6 Freight and Shipping ..........c:ce crete: 6 5 7 5 5 5 6 3 3 3 2 3 
if Inheritances and emigrants’ funds........ — - 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 
9 Official contributions «......-...ccee sees 5 - - - - - 15 18 8 22 28 38 49 
il All other current payments 3 5 4 6 4 4 6 10 9 12 13 18 16 
12 Total current payments ..............-.-+ 145 174| 209| 205) 257) 325) 217 213} 211 258 276 311 294 
Balance on merchandise trade .............00++ 4140| +206] +101] +113} -43) -45 +108) +79| +23 +43 +34 elit! +87 
Balance on other transactions, excluding 
Beco cae cceveceeeavenecetinerives caseeseeeeneieces + 29| + 36| + 28] + 22) +20) +21] + 21 +22) 429 +39 +42 +35 +31 
Official Contributions ........:.cceseeeeeeterseen = 85 - - - - =y\C="15i@ Siege 8 -22 -28 -38 -49 
Cc Current account balance ............:::s:eereree +164) +242) +129 | +135 pei -24| +114| +83 +44 +60 beni +4 +6 
‘= | | | | ze} J L 
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TABLE II. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-60 — Concluded 


E. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 
No. Account 1946 | 1947 | 1948] 1949] 1950] 1951 1952 | 1953] 1954] 1955 | 1956 | 1957 1958 1959 | 1960” 
a|e= if 


tl i He = 
* millions of dollars 
Current account balance ........................ +664 { +875 | +615) +581) + 1) +199; +502 | +216) +273 +390 +300| +122) +173 +11] +216 
Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
Direct investment in Canada ........ a> aa) poor ehelOR Et a13ull a FfOulr 9G) + 151+ 45] + 75 + 68 + 98 + 68 + 91 +86] +124 
2 Direct investment abroad .............. - 10 Si Py SHES 8 /l r = 19 | 29] — 93 = @ S =a ls -52| - 19 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and 
MEW eMUUITG Seam toter dee, + 31+ 20 = SD) +s se = + 3 AAU) = aig 
3b Trade in outstanding common and |{~ 48 eo Ales 4) 2064) = 35ih— 16 
preference Stocks)... Ao... Se Re WA ae eth See Sr | Ais) | OTA te 7a +7) — 16 
New issues .... _ — — _— = Vee 27 +f 1] + + 20 Salts + 36 + 59 + 41 +45 + 26 
5 By ebinementsp a. ets who, hoses Sal a2 cael = OR = 10llP= 04 || OS SS es a I SB Oe | 16 =30\|) = 27 
Foreign securities: 
Trade in outstanding issues tee At gotta one) Ou ee ay - ae BES | te One ae Fg: 2 +92 + 2u9 i 33 
ING WDISS Cae. clense actos, te. oe = = — = = = = Sees eelieaeo at e Pes ba ey 
8 EVCUINOMOMEG 10.8 Petes. casdsnteteeke eu es + 5 creed Utes Palas ob |e SO! zea a) — atts = ach = eed Te) eel 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
9 LOER OOS Stine se kh eee oe ea -540 423 1 =952 | =120 i= 50 = - - — ~ = - - 34 =) _ 
10 Repayment of post-war loans — _ — — —- | + 14 a a) oe eae ols; ag ol) oe Luss _ Heke +16 ae aly 
Litt Repayment of war loans ................ + 89 4104 | + 64) + 51/4 511 + 34 + 23 | + 50] + 30 + 30 + 30 + 30 + 30 = — 
4 Change in Canadian dollar holdings 
GISTOLCLEMETS) Mickie Ak HS 2 i= 4 o0 il > 691! +446 S128) =322 = 17 4 6 + 11 + 14 =H 20 ok -19 + 6 
6 Change in official holding of sterl- 
ing (increase, MINUS) eet soe + 16 Sai LH teed |) = OG ule 17 43) eda! 8 9 3p) + J + J ak + 3 = 
yi Other capital movements .................... + 39 Oa 1 Si pn 27) 39) lk 82 =VO2Mlet Sil —9D + 60 oe 9) ap aS} = 39 = = seh 
Net capital movement .............c0.0000.... -491 saat Wit l= 87 ep 13 —= 234) = 16 | +129| + 94] +177 +261 +228 + 91 +57] + 58 
Balance settled by exchange transfers: 
Official settlements .0....cccccccccccececccs... -150 -505 |-597 | -466 | + 4] -165 
Private settlementS ooecccccccccccccossss., FPP aS fh a28: | ae 1B) ig if maeO | 3454) 367 e567), =561| G95) | <o64i| aga’) Sova 
Total financing of current account bal- 
anCen(itent ©). cicsccteacccchi —664 | -875 |-615 | -581|- 1] -199 -502 | -216 | -273 -390] -300 -122| -173 -11| -216 
’ = =I 
TABLE II. Current Account Between Canada and All Countries, 1926-60 
Net balance Wartime Net balance on current 
Year Pees ee including Mutual Grants and account indicating net 
p Deyn Aid exports Mutual Aid movement of capital 
| millions of dollars 
1, 665 1, 538 + 127 - + 1297 
1, 633 1, 643 =) 0 = = 10) 
1, 788 1, 820 80) - = ey 
1, 646 1,957 - 311 - = otal 
1, 297 1, 634 = esl - = BE 
972, 1, 146 lis - = ATS: 
808 904 = 6 - - 96 
829 831 - 2 _ - 2 
1,020 952 + 68 =_ 1 68 
1,145 1,020 +2 125 - Fe 25 
1, 430 1, 186 + 244 - + 244 
1, 593 1, 413 + 180 a + 180 
1, 361 1, 261 + 100 - + 100 
1,457 iy eel + 126 — + 126 
1, 776 1,627 + 149 ~ + 149 
2,458 1,967 + 491 = + 491 
3, 376 2,275 +1,101 -1,002 + 99 
4, 064 2, 858 +1, 206 = 518 + 688 
4,557 3,539 +1,018 - 960 ce BRS} 
4,456 2,910 +1, 546 = GH + 688 
3, 365 2, 905 + 460 = 497 ne Bho 
3, 748 3, 699 + 49 a + 49 
4,147 3, 696 + 451 - + 451 
4,089 3,912 Peelin — 77 
4,297 4,574 = Daly a =) 304 
Droll 5, 683 - 372 - 145 = 517 
5, 858 5, 494 + 364 = 200) + 164 
5, 737 5,934 cS ler -— 246 - 443 
5,520 5, 668 - 148 - 284 = Ey 
6,072 6, 548 - 476 = EP, - 698 
6, 621 7, 830 -1, 209 = Loy -1, 366 
6, 622 7,970 -1, 348 =a -1,455 
6, 579 7, 568 - 989 - 142 Spy 
6, 855 8, 296 -1, 441 =" (63 -1,504 
7,167 8, 341 -1,174 = 43 S127 


Including Mutual Aid exports, 
Excluding Mutual Aid offsets. 
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TABLE Iv. Quarterly Esti 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 


mates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1958-60 
Ay 


Account 
1 
No. 
co 
A Current receipts: 

1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) .....s+ 1,084 1,277 1,219 1,307 1,060 1,355 
2 Gold production available for export ...... - 44 39 39 38 AM 41 
4 Travel expenditures ..... 32 716 186 55 32 85 
5 Interest and dividends . 31 38 29 70 30 43 
6 Freight and shipping 98 102 98 103 93 112 
1 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds .......... 18 27 26 26 18 34 
11 All other Current reCeiptS «.ccccsrerereereeseeees 96 91 87 101 94 95 
12 Total current reCeiPtS .....esserereeerereeeees 1,403 | 1,650 | 1,684 | 1,700} 1,364 | 1,765 

B Current payments: 

1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) «1+... 1,154 1, 361 1,202 1,349 1,218 1,552 
4 Travel Expenditures -..ccccererere 100 140 191 111 117 144 
& Interest and dividends 126 136 151 199 145 153 
6 Freight and shipping 95 114 127 124 99 133 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ........... 29 36 39 41 31 39 
9 Official CONFTIDULIONS ..erecerceresssseseersereeres 18 12 ya 9 22 
nal All other current payments 176 169 166 173 174 
12 Total current payments 1,981 1, 891 2,001 1,792 | 2,216 

Balance on merchandise trade  -rese.ersseserseeres - 70 - 84 + 17 - 42 -158 -196 
Balance on other transactions, excluding 
OS, eccteccecesstccercce oncceneaeiranessccedetoeacacaboerseri -210 -229 -212 -248 -261 —233 
Official] CONtTIDULIONS .......cesesececerenetenenersserenes - 12 = 18 - 12 - 11 - 9 - 22 
Cc Current account balance  .....ccccceresererereeeeeres -292 -331 -207 -301 —428 451 
D Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada ...........0 + 93 + 94 +103 +130 ‘+101 +181 
2 Direct investment abroad .... ely - 23 #216 =s ti) piaZ5 - 13 
Canadian securities: 
3a Tradein outstanding bonds and deben- | , 
GUNES Weectcncerssarecesartiacecesreensrecspers Ceseedvebanee eae - 12 - 7 #24 + 33 + 15 
3b Trade in outstanding common and pref- | | 
ETENCE StOCKS  rrrceresssocerensecsserscresenes cn) 3 £07 + 35 + 33 + 32 + 33 
4 New issues +179 +295 +102 +101 +180 +117 
5 Retirements = 30 - 50 — 27 | = 51 - 42 - 84 
Foreign securities: 

6 Trade in outstanding iSSUCS cere ( + 4 = eal + + 7 = }- 12 

7 New issues - 4 - 7 - - 4 - - 2 

8 Retirements an? + eee +, 2 + + 

Loans by Government of Canada: 

9 DIAWINGS  <ccccscsccorcessocssonccssesescscvevescoesensese - 16 - 8 - - 10 - 1 = 
10 Repayment of post-war lOansS sree - + 9 =_ + 25 - + 9 
11 Repayment Of war LOANS wreseseeseresereres ee eal + 8 #:°% + 8 — —- 
13 Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars to 

international financial agencies .......... = _ - — - = 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of | 
foreigners i 16 + 41 + 90 - 9 - 12 |? + 47 
16 Change in official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange (increase, minus) ... = 39 - 52 + 32 - 50 + 49 - 43 
17 Other capital MOVEMENES ....crs-cesereresersreree +131 + 19 -137 +109 +118 |! +201 
E Net capital MOVEMENLE .........ccsereresseseeserseeree +292 +207 +301 +428 


Notes: Quarterly totals in the account with all countries will not add to annual totals in Table I and Table IIA since Mutual Aid to NATO countries i* 


distributed by quarters. 
For other notes applicable to this table see notes to Table I. 


Ke [ +451 


_millions of dollars 


fb £537 


1, 286 
33 
213 
40 
105 
33 
106 
1, 816 


1,380 
216 
151 
149 

47 

22 
173 
2,138 


Oe 


-206 


cai 7?) 


-322 


+ 85 
- 24 


+32 | 


+303 


1,283 |} 1,323 | 1,400] 1,39 
44 35 42 
36 91 221 7 
36 40 36 6 
102 115 118 10 
18 29 31 2 
100 107 111 10 
1,619 | 1,740 | 1,959] 1,80 
1,327 | 1,510 | 1,318 | - 1388 
119 168 213 12 
149 164 161 19 
114 137 141 14 
38 43 50 5 
10 10 16 2 
183 178 182 1 
1,940 | 2,210 | 2,081] 2,11 
- 44 -187 + 82 + 
-287 -273 -188 -2i 
= 10 - 10 - 16 -: 
-321 470 122 -3! 
+196 +144 +168 +1 
- 15 - 25 - 29 = 
+19 + 15 = 19 = 
+ 13 + 24 + 10 
+209 +146 + 52 
- 50 - 78 - 32 = 
+ 7 - 5 +n — 
mi 2 = ee: = 
+ 6 + ee + 
—_ +i - + 
== = - 1) 
= 20) 2) eae ‘ 
+ 11 + 82 - 40 | 
- 71 +162 - 39 | 
+321 | 


+122 + 


+470 | 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1958-60 — Continued 


B, BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES i 
Account ae 
A I I III IV I IT, Ill IV 
millions of dollars : 
A Current receipts: ; 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) .............. 650 719 757 782 652 851 806 882 769 765 769 736 
3 Gold production available for export ...... 44 39 39 38 37 41 33 af . 44 35 42 41 
4 PERS VIEL (OX CHAI UUT ES: niscceschvscsasuvtnstncectercve 28 62 Vy 48 28 70 198 55 ee 714 205 64 
5 Interest and Gividends .....cscccoccycsseoeseeveces 22 Oe 21 35 22 25 21 31 27 24 28 26 
6 Herel htrand! SHippine® vce ccccousewovcoveveesesasacs 49 51 55 51 48 61 59 60 51 59 59 em 
‘F Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ........ 10 12 14 dal 10 14 16 19 9 1 Ly 12 
11 All other current receipts ........ccccceeese 713 67 63 77 74 75 86 76 79 85 87 719 
12 Total current receipts ..........0.0000..0.0. 876 972 1,120) 1,042 871 1,137 1,219 1, 153 1,011 1,054} 1,207 1,009 
B Current payments: 
dL: Merchandise imports (adjusted) .............. 831 927 799 886 865 1,044 891 927 942 ae 005 853 915 
Zz MRAVEIMOXPENCICUTOS s0c.sccecanesceresserseceves sve 80 ‘113 136 84 94 113 155 86 91 131 i 89 
5 Interest and dividends .............0:cccccseseeceees 92 UTS: 122 shed 108 127 120 192 113 135 131 169 
6 Hreieht and SHIPPING) ......c0c-<s00scecssarecovoreee 57 73 86 78 57 84 96 89 65 87 88 84 
#f Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......... 23 24 28 29 25 27 35 36 32 32 38 39 
il All other current payments ..........0..0c00. 107 109 109 107 110 110 109 110 109 111 112 115 
12 Total current payments .....0.0.00..0...00 1,190 | 1,361 1,280) 1,355 1,259 | 1,505 1, 406 1,440 | 1,352 1,501 1,373 1,411 
® Current account balance ..............00..cccee -314 -389 -160 -313 -388 -368 -187 —287 -341 -447 -166 —402 
D Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada................ + 65 ae {S) 62 +102 + 80 +164 + 57 +123 +131 +109 +100, + 97 
2 Direct investment abroad... - 4 - 12 + 15 = 2 =Te2 a ae 8} = 84 a fy = iG) = 18 ea. 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and de- 
DENGUE S cycecctn cre ton ect aso he inns - 6 — ey - 9 + 10 + 16 - 2 + 9 - 4 + 4 ag - 16 = 
3b Trade in outstanding common and 
PPRETERCNCE SOCKS ech. + 7 TAAL + 27 + 25 + 28 + 27 +17 + 43 cae 4) +22 + 14 4 13 
4 INC WEISS UCSC. b.te tects. ccs scsecscvssccecess teens +164 +258 + 92 + 86 +160 +100 +198 +164 +191 +129 + 34 + 27 
5 CLIC MCMUS Uae. ts ise-coacsssrearcront ce sstaeenca aes = 23 - 40 = 29 - 39 - 34 sa co 1) = 161 - 43 =o = 28 =a 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ................ + 3 - 1 + 4 #5 ae 3) e138 =H = i) ap if = 9 ee = 
7 ICWRISSUCS ner cere ene i ae On) emma erm eT TY Be MT el ce Sle only empl) OTe Lang) 
8 IETELOMIOTILS acs sksserec traces sicsticione naees: + 7 aoe | font + 1 ake +7 ti Ree aod = 5) ae) mre ae tae tel 
13 Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars to 
international financial agencies ........ = = = = — - - =) 59 = = aml = 2 
; eg ge Sollee holdings of - + 35 AT) = 27 ae ot + 25 an aby ~ 38} = ds se 4 + 28 + 43 
16 Change in official holdings of gold and 
U.S. dollars (increase, minus)............ - 39 - 52 + 33 - 50 + 49 - 44 = 4 + 66 + 13 + 80 — 38 = 16 
17 Other capital movements .0......cccccccscseseees +143 + 28 -133 +109 +127 +233 + 53 + 34 - 88 +179 = 10 +184 
Net capital movement ............:c.c0cccccseees +302 +292 +140 +218 +419 +415 +299 +216 +205 +453 + 69 +252 
Balance settled by exchange transfers ...... + 12 + 97 + 20 + 95 = Bit - 47 -112 noi +136 - 6 + 97 +150 
ecg t  “ catent scoodnt balance +314 +389 +160 +313 +388 +368 +187 +287 +341 +447 +166 +402 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1958-60 — Continued 
C. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


1959 


Account 7 io | 
No. | I | 8 willie IV I | ape i IV a's a Ill IV 
millions of dollars 
A Current receipts: 

1 Merchandise exports (adjusted)... 153 206 193 214 163 202 189 227 209 231 243 2¢ 
4 Travel expenditures .......:cceeeeesreereeerteees 4 7 7 2 2 a 7 2 2 8 6 
5 Interest and dividends ..........:ccsccseeseees 2 3 1 26 1 5 2 27 3 3 1 ; 
6 Freight and Shipping .........:.:sssssereeeees 21 22 19 22. 20 22, 19 19 21 24 25 ‘ 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ........ 4 5) 4 4 4 7 7 8 6 7 ui 

11 All other current reCe@ipts ........-ceceereeereeees 11 11 10 11 10 11 LA uae 12 12 14 

12 Total current receipts.........-.-..1ceee 193 234 234 279 200 254 235 294 253 285 296 3 


B Current payments: 


1 Merchandise imports (adjusted)............-.-. 113 162 122 140 115 17 162 164 141 186 140 1 
4 Travel Expenditures ...cccccccesecsessrseereseeees Ht 9 26 10 9 11 25 17 8 15 29 
5 Interest and dividends ..........:-ssscseseeerees 25 12 20 19 28 18 23 21 26 19 21 
6 Freight and Shipping ........ccsceeerseteerseees 17 18 17 18 19 22 22 22 22 22 22 
if Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......... 3 7 8 8g 3 8 8 7 3 7 & 
9 Official COMtribUtlONS .......ccceeseeeeeeeeeees = = = _ = = = - = - = 
11 All other current payments .........eseeeeeeeres 27 26 21 21 Pl 2 23 22 24 ae 28 
12 Total current payments............:e 192 234 214 216 195 259 263 253 224 272 248 y 
c Current account balance.............-.:eeee ool +20 +20 + 63 + 5 1G) —28 +41 +29 +13 +48 $ 


D Capital account: 

Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada ................ +19 +13 +34 + 21 +17 +11 +22 +37 +40 +17 +32 + 
2 Direct investment abroad ..........1ere-e = 3 =. 2 = tape -15 - 4 -20 i) -4 eG i a 


Canadian securities: 


3a Trade in outstanding bonds and deben- 
GUT OS rigs ace seeetes ve ca sn ceynce ccoacssquansenaevsncssicne - = - fee: = uPA + 4 =o = 2: = 20 = 
3b Trade in outstanding common and pre- 
FETENCE SOCKS .....ceseecsseesecrersenseeseesesees ait: § +3 + 3 + 2 = 3 =3 + 2 +11 45 -2 =a = 
4 NEW ISSUES ........escceceescseeseeecenetreneteeeeseneens +11 +18 + 4 +8 +15 +9 +9 +12 + 8 +10 +5 + 
5 Retirements .........ssceeecsseeeetscrssereeseeeenees a - 6 m= i 16 = 9 -10 ED =36 a! a2 q 
Foreign securities: | 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ...........06 +] - - eG +1 — - +e + 1 +1 - - 
ig NeW ISSUES .......-.cccecseeceeececnsesenenesereneneeens = = = - = = = — _ - - | 
8 Retirements ........ccccesccserecensecessserseeeeereeees cat 4 - = =z = = = - - - - 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
10 Repayment of post-war loans......-....: _ —_ — + 16 - — — +16 - _ - 4 
1J Repayment of war loans ..........cceseeeees ep ar + 8 St * 7S - - - _ - = - 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of i 
FOTCIQMETS .isceccccervencvreessnrcercncnsecnoncsesee tenes -13 cae t + 8 ey a) -14 +10 45 -11 - 3 - 3 +23 4 
16 Change in official holdings of sterling ) 
(iNCTEASE, MINUS).......-cceeeeeeeeseeeeesereetetes - - -1 =— - 1 sit | stale | | 
17 Other capital MOVEMENES 2... esse eeeeeeee -20 =-8 vil - 10 + 4 +11 + 6 maa 
E Net capital movement .............:ccccesreereeeeeees - 2 +26 +51 + 52 -4 +28 +19 +54 
G Balance settled by exchange transfers ...... 41 -46 -71 -115 - 1 -23 + 9 -95 


Total financing of current account balance 
({tEM C),...,..:cevccecerecsessacssenceeconssnrcccsserssnsnste -1 -20 -20 - 63 =) +5 +28 | -41 
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TABLE Iv. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1958-60 — Concluded 
D. BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Account 
No. 
an | millions of dollars. 
Rest of the Sterling Area: 
11 Merchandise €xports: ...6.c.ccc.esehdsesss...-c. 78 83 65 to 70 86 86 96 
Other current receipts oo... ceccccccccssecscesss... 13 16 15 ble! 26 18 18 19 
12 Total current receipts oo... ecco... 91 99 80 92 96 104 104 115 
ae Merchandise imports o.......ceccecssseceosces..., 36 64 42 719 73 718 78 719 
Other current payments oo... eccceccccceccecec.. 18 25 18 29 ou 19 18 Pa 
12 Total current payments ....cececccceccc-.... 54 89 60 108 100 97 96 101 
Current account balance .............:0c0000....... +37 +10 +20 -16 cd +7 + 8 +14 
Non-sterling area overseas countries: 
il Merchandise exports o.....cccccecscccscecssessesssee. 203 269 180 227 221 241 302 321 
Other current RE CENDUS Mate. dans.ce ee 40 56 33 55 45 56 50 48 
12 Total current receipts oo... eeececececsessecse.. 243 325 253 213 282 266 297 352 369 
1 Merchandise imports 0.0.0... c.cccessccsscesssecece... 174 208 228 196 251 254 241 247 252 
Other current payments .......eecccecssscssseecess-., 85 89 82 93 115 99 117 114 
12 Total current payments .o.eeeececcecseececs.... 259 297 325 278 344 369 340 364 366 
Current account balance ...........c.00000........ -16 +28 12 -65 -62 -103 —43 -12 +3 
Current account balance with above areas +21 +38 -67 45 -78 -107 -36 -~4 oy, 
Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada ................ ees) +56 *F + 4 + 6 6 +18 +36 +10 
2 Direct investment abroad .........000.0....... =13 =9 = 8 - 8 - 5 = oy = 9 = 8 - 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and de- 
DENUUTe Semen eee Nk + 4 16) it ay, +15 +19 +12 + 3 Si 
3b Trade in outstanding common and pref- 
RICTICCASTOCKS tear ae saetict.c knee - + 3 7 af +9 eae al a3 + 3 + 1 
' Be WRUSSUCS a Mites ceetcs¥.ctcssevssore olectesra, +4 +19 + 6 +5 Gf aE +7 +13 +10 
IRISUIAS ON IS aan yee eae ee eae =1 -4 - = 2 x43 Gre -10 sad -13 
Foreign securities: 
Trade in outstanding issues .................. = _ -1 =1 anal = el = -19 
BIC WRISSU CS Uns. ..8) Sens kee cet oe! - -1 -1 2% ail = == 2 = -2 
BUSUIREIM ONS eeterrt tri nobis, fod. - - + cae oa foe hes +3 aL 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
DRUG Gx ae yn a ne -16 - 8 - =) ss = By = 7 
Repayment of post-war loans ................ = + 9 - - + 9 = oad = eo 
rg Oem olinesiion| ote] Foe 5] +7 anes ee SST 6 eer 
Other capital movements veces... + 8 -1 - 3 -10 -43 = 22 + 8 +12 9 
| Net Capital movement ..........0cccceccccceccescecce... - 8 +13 +16 +13 +8 fount +34 +54 #4 
‘| Balance Settled by exchange transfers ........ -13 -51 +51 +32 +70 +103 + 2 -50 —41 
eke eee en ee 45) 7) 107 elect ner 
be | 
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TABLE V. The Canadian Balance of Interna 
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tional Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends, 1926 -60' 


Item 1926 | 1930 | 1933 | 1939 |1945 | 1949 | 1951 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960p 
Ht eS sel kee ee | est x! 
billions of dollars 
Canadian liabilities: 
Direct investments VIII, XK .....cccvessecseesesnees 1.8 BORO DRE Daliall SEG 4.5 i 100 a0) 6.0 Ted 85:9" |) 102 10.9] 11.9} 1350 
Government and municipal bonds IX . 1.4 Tall oede Tie | merlot | eetowrer | me drar Pope h Dat 21 159 Za 2.3 2.6 Sok 303 
Othe portfolio investments VIII............. 2.0 BONES Ol 2Gu\" 2aaalecans 250) 2.9 Sok Sak Say) 3.9 4.1 4.2 4.5 
Income accumulating investment funds - — - - - - _ - 0.1 0,2 ORY, 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 
Miscellaneous investments VIII ............... 0.3 Son Oe3 0.3 | 0.3 | 0.3 03 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.8 0.9 Loi 1.3 1.4 
Foreign long-term investments in Canada 
08 11 Gb, Cee Se eer Peer ere oes ene Gr Oh teGal) taal Groat ta Sa0 9.5 | 11.5 | 12.5 | 13.5 | 15.6| 17.5] 19. 0| 20.8) 22.3 
Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets 
AUTOR eter seectcesecrsicercnerencesvereceeresarescmr ene ree x0 ae aya Os Zul O52. |p eons 0.4 0.6 0.6. 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.9 1.0 51 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents .. Be os 0 O537|7 O53 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.6 
Canadian short-term assets of intemational 
financial AgeNCieS 20.0.2... :eescesseseeceseeeseee - = - - - 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.4 
Gross liabilities? 0.0.0... cee eeeeeeereereteeees 6.4| 8.0| 7.7] 7.4] 7.6) 89] 10.6) 12. 6| 13.7| 14.8| 17.0] 18.9| 20.6| 22.7 24. 
United States? .... 3.5 |) 459 | deaths Due Det |i nee 1.9 9.571) 1OPSa|) 1150) 12.65) 1452 ¢) tos 16.9} 18.1 
United Kingdom? Te Oe Oui Dass lmeceGnl le Oop oke Ss 1.9 2.2 203 2.5 2.8 oad 3.3 3.4 3.6 
Other countries?* .............. O82. |) O52) | O20)" 053 510.4 ony 0.8 1.0 1.0 12 ii5) aN 1.9 2.4 2.¢ 
Short-term commercial payables* 00... se ate ae cit 0.4) 0.4 0.7 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.7 1.0 1.2 1.6 1.7 
Gross Liabilities 2.0.00... ceeeeeeeteeeeeereeee 6.42| 8.02| 7.72] 7.47) 80) 9.3 | 11.3 12.9 | 14.1) 15.3 | 17.7 | 19.9] 21.8] 24.3 26. J 
Canadian assets: 
Direct investments VID ...........sscesseeseeeerseeees Od! I) Onde | 044i 0. TO. Ta On9 V2 1.5 1.6 1.8 A) aed 2.2 200 2.¢ 
Portfolio investments VIL o.......cccetceeeeeeees 0.5| 0.8| 0.9] 0.7] 0.6 | 0.6 0.6 0.9 0.9 1.0 1.0 Ay eae yy! ne 
Government of Canada loans andadvances VIL .. Se <3 = = 0.7 |; 250 1.9 1.8 Ry! 1.6 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.5 1./ 
Govemment of Canada subscriptions to in- 
temational financial agencies ..............0- = = — = - 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.6 0. 
Canadian long-term investments abroad .. | 0. 9| 1.3 | 1.3] 1.4] 2.0] 4.0 4.1 4.5 4.6 4.7 4.8 5.0 5.1 5.5 5,1 
Govemment of Canada holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange VI .........c.eecessceeeresseeesees oe De Ac On eke t | wee 1.8 1.8 1.9 15:9 1.9 blake 1.9 1.8 i 
Bank balances and other short-term funds 
Ba TO GC cdg esac eee eas ce ee seninez H : 3) - 05.1 i Oc 0.1 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.6 0.9 120 1.0 di 
Gross assets’ 1.3 | 1.5 | 1.4] 1.9] 3.8] 5.2 6.0 6.6 6.9 7.0 7.3 LB! 1.9 8.3 8, 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange ..............:eee+ - - Onde Ip le Seale 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.9 1.8 ie 
United States?® .............. On7 W0s9' | Onsale OLS 05.9 | autek 1.4 250 2.1 22 2.6 3.0 Bart 3o3 Be 
United Kingdom?® ... Ont Ok - Osta Os Tale Le: 25 1.5 125) 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 iF 
Other countries? 0.5 | 0.5 | 0.6 | 0.4 | Os5.|) 1e3 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.9 1, 
Short-term commercial receivables? .............. Ac So sie pes axelset it) uae 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 0. 
Gross assets 1.32} 1.57] 1.47] 1.97] 4.0] 5.5 6.3 6.9 1.2 7.4 Tete 8.1 8.4 8.8 9, 
Canadian net international indebtedness: 
Net Liabilities 25.65, ccccscsedese-c-ceroero-ceceeiooscoren 5.12] 6.52| 6.32| 5.57; 4.0] 3.8 5.0 6.0 6.8 7.9| 10.0) 11.8| 13.4] 15.5 16. 
Govemment of Canada holdings of gold | 
and foreign exchange ...........:sssceere = = sy Sr albaitoe| arto yb) ote) =1.9 |= 1.9 |= 1.8 | — 1.9) — Lich 1 
United States?® ............. 2.8 | 4.0 | 3.9) 3.6 | 4.6 | 115.3 6.5 7.9 8.2 8:8 | 10.0 | U£.2) 12.4)\ toe 14. 
United Kingdom?® .. 5.6 |b 280) DaSul e xeioel| eke Ose 0.4 0.7 0.9 Te 1.4 Baa 1.9 2.0 2, 
Other countries?” eet cce-e “" 10,3 | -0.3 | -0.4 | -0.1 | -0.1 | -0.6 -0.5| -0.4| -0.4| -0.2 - 0.1 0.3 0.6 0. 
Short-term commercial indebtedness’... ae 46 ee oe O53)" 1052 0.5 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.6 0.7 | 1.1 1 
L ale me oe! i alt a 


1 For missing years after 1945 see Tables II and II in 


2 Excludes short-term commercial indebtedness. 
3 Includes international financial agencies. 


4 Country distribution not available. 


5 Net external assets of the Chartered Banks of Canada amoun 


6 Excludes Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 


Note: As figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. 


General 


included at book (equity) values as 
valued at par, liabilities in foreign currencies being converted into Canadian 
Investments in Canadian companies hav 


Common and preference stocks are 


Investments in Canada shown as owne 
countries. 
For more detailed explanations see 


At end of 


e been classified according to prince 
d by residents of the United States an 


“‘Canada’s Intemational Investment Position, 1926-1954’’. 


‘‘Canada’s Short-Term Extemal Assets and Liabilities 1945- 


note applicable to all statistics of foreign investments in Canada 


shown in the balance sheets of the issuing companies, 
dollars at the original par of exchange. 
ipal activities in Canada. 
d the United Kingdom include so 


ted to $370 million in 1926, $180 million in 1930, and $91 million in 1933. 


TABLE VI. Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars,’ 1950-60 


1,192.2 
1,255.4 
1,789.6 
1,741.5 


1,653.4 
1,683.0 
1,610.1 
1,778.6 


1,787.2 | 1,845.3 | 1,827.2] 1,871.5 
1,827.7] 1,750.1] 1,863.3] 1,930.4 
1,855.6 | 1,787.3] 1,898.6| 1,936.7 
1,860.2 | 1,818.5] 1,942.6] 1,900.8 


millions of U.S. dollars 


1,871.4 
1, 899.5 
1,903.5 
1,936.2 


1,923.6 
1,941.8 
1,889:9 
1,828.3 


1,867.7 | 1,888.3] 1,85 
1,921.4| 1,934.2] 1,77 
1,888.2] 1,938.3 
1,939.1] 1,869.2 i 


1 Gold, United States dollars and short-term securities ofthe United States Government held by the Exchange Fund A 


and net holdings of the Bank of Canada. 


Roman numerals refer to tables with further detail. 


bonds and debentures » 


1957’’ (DBS catalogue No. 67-504) 


| 
| 
| 


me investments held for residents of ot 


ccount andother Government accoll 
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TABLE VII. Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad,' Selected Year Ends, 1926-59 


Direct investment in branches 3 Portfolio investments 
subsidiaries and controlled companies in foreign securities Total 
= st a - private |Government 
Location and year Raways Industrial | Minike es Total Total |, long-term | of Canada Total 
and and and cy direct Stocks | Bonds | portfolio |!"v@Stments| credits 
utilities commercial] petroleum Scns | investment | investment abroad lt 
; millions of dollars 
ll countries: 
926 oD 60 ob ate 397 de AS 493 890 36 926 
86 ve tie A 443 Ba Sa 789 1, 232 31 1, 263 
249 289 123 10 Oyple 611 208 719* 1, 390 31 1, 421 
239 337 138 6 720 454 167 621 1,341 7107 2, 048 
246 414 155 a 822 426 153 579 1,401 1, 816 3,217 
276 553 91 6 926 477 161 638 1,564 2, 000 3,564 
320 723 Nakel 6 1, 166 467 142 609 1775 1, 922 3,697 
326 771 163 101 DH Ae 669* 161 830 2,101 1, 866 3, 967 
402 859 215 9 1, 485 690 179 869 2, 354 1,778 4,132 
427 944 245 12 1,628 7123 203 926 2,554 1705 4,259 
438 1, 002 291 20 1, 751 767 224 991 2, 742 1,635 4, 377 
418 1,119 340 27 1,904 785 221 1, 006 2,910 1,565 4,475 
425 1,210 410 40 2, 085 797 257 1, 054 3, 139 15515 4,654 
429 1, 276 427 43 aldo 840 250 1, 090 3, 265 1, 484 4,749 
453 1,373 416 67 2,309 892 249 1,141 3, 450 1,451 4,901 
a . ata FG 250 ae 195 445 - 445 
at ma o % 260 oe 0 459 719 - 719 
211 176 21 4 412* 380 121 501” 913 - 913 
212 214 25 4 455 317 92 409 864 _ 864 
217 272 37 5 531 283 83 366 897 - 897 
247 413 58 3 721 345 98 443 1,164 - 1, 164 
288 549 71 4 912 289 87 376 1,288 - 1, 288 
293 572 95 8 968 450* 86 536 1,504 = 1,504 
365 632 123 7 Te127 469 95 564 1,691 _ 1,691 
390 695 145 10 1, 240 490 89 579 1,819 _ 1, 819 
393 719 175 15 1, 302 539 89 628 1, 930 _ 1, 930 
378 817 190 22 1,407 569 84 653 2, 060 - 2, 060 
380 845 206 32 1,463 579 118 697 2, 160 - 2, 160 
379 858 197 31 1,465 631 111 742 2,207 _ 2,207 
380 874 190 51 1,495 692 111 803 2,298 = 2, 298 
» United Kingdom: 
MR eens tt =o ous dsste  Sekctdacwcsdeen 55 are . fio 7 ro 45 52 - 52 
0 ee “ig ; Ne 14 ois 45 59 _ 59 
one. - 53 - 6 59* 22 21 43* 102 _ 102 
Sine: - 53 _ 1 54 26 27 53 107 561 668 
Wives =- 64 = = 64 26 26 52 116 1,331 1,447 
9 - 58 - 1 59 21 19 40 99 1, 434 1,533 
Bl ae 1 73 _ - 74 oT 17 34 108 1,394 1,502 
2 1 80 - -- 81 17 14 31 112) 1,357 1,469 
3 1 103 - - 104 16 13 29 133 1, 292 1, 425 
4... 1 118 = = 119 17 14 31 150 1,247 1,397 
o. 2 128 - 1 131 29 17 46 177 1,202 1,379 
65. 3 135 - 1 139 30 16 46 185 1572 1, 342 
ie, 8 168 - 1 172 33 15 48 220 27 1, 347 
Si. 3 197 = 1 201 27 14 41 242 1, 080? D322 
Meee coca ss vagivesvedosdevedseove 10 253 - 2 265 25 12 37 302 1, 064? 1, 366 
7 30 17 _ 54 a 15 Ze 76 - 76 
vi 34 28 = 69 7 12 19 88 — 88 
8 47 30 - 85 i 11 18 103 - 103 
6 51 19 - 76 6 8 14 90 _ 90 
7 61 20 - 88 6 8 14 102 - 102 
tf 710 35 - 112 6 8 14 126 _- 126 
6 73 54 - 133 6 8 14 147 - 147 
4 74 60 - 138 6 af 13 151 - 151 
4 83 72 = 159 7 21 28 187 - 187 
8 85 98 - 191 7 21 28 219 - 219 
8 93 131 3 235 u 21 28 263 _ 263 
a 102 150 7 266 8 21 29 295 34 329 
8 120 153 10 291 8 19 27 318 35 a03 
D c Ap 104‘ on a 253% 3934 36 4204 
ds ate eye 169% 105 180 2854 4544 31 485% 
31 30 85 - 146* 102 51 153% 299 31 330 
20 36 85 i 142 104 36 140 282 146 428 
21 31 88 2 142 110 33 143 285 485 770 
23 31 14 2 70 105 36 141 211 566 Tie 
| OGRE ee 25 39 26 Be) 92 155 30 185 277 528 805 
- (Oe 25 49 33 3 110 196 53 249 359 509 868 
30 51 38 2 121 199 63 262 383 486 869 
32 57 40 2 131 210 93 303 434 458 892 
39 72 44 4 159 192 97 289 448 433 881 
29 82 52 4 167 179 100 279 446 408 854 
34 104 73 4 215 178 103 281 496 388 884 
40 119 80 4 243 174 104 278 521 370 891 
Bree eas dssccsscnce? 55 126 73 4 258 167 107 274 532 352 884 
ol a te = | al 4 


Figures exclude investments of insurance companies and banks which are held mainly against liabilities to non-residents, and subscriptions by the 
nent of Canada to international financial agencies which are partly offset by short termassets in Canada of these institutions (Table V). Figures in- 
1€ equity of non-residents in assets abroad of Canadian companies (Table V). i 

Excludes deferred interest amounting to $22 million at the end of 1956, and to $44 million at the end of subsequent years. 

Includes investments in Newfoundland prior to 1949. 

includes investments in ‘‘Other Commonwealth countries’’. 
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TABLE VIII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-59 
Classification by type of security and nature of national ownership 


Long term investments in Canada 


L 
ih 


A. Owned by all non-residents 


B. Owned by United States 


Fae 
1930 | 1945) 1955} 1956 


1957 | 1958 | 95s 1930 


—_— 


1951 | 1958 | Is 


By type of assets 


Bonds and debentures: 
Government and Municipal! .......ccesccserersrererereeensees 
RADI WAYS) sseverseressrscncsssasccccsvoccsecoscecovesooaseresscussnacecees 
Other corporations .. 
Sub-total: cerscccrerscersvercoccstascetceatcccesascuveecavsovaresacss 


Capital stock of Canadian COMPANICS ..eseresererreeres 
Other Corporation ASSetS? ...c..scccscsscecceresenesererereseeeves 


Income accumulating investment funds 


MiscellaneOus INVEStMENES ..rcscerecerceccererersnererereeserees 


Total imvestMents  .....ccccccecececesceceenereneernrseeeeeeeees 


By nature of national ownership 
I. Direct investments (controlled in country of 
ownership): 
Bonds and debentures: 
RAL WAYS % sovevececcacatconsevorconsserssncssarexvdanrsscecsnevesdneas 
Other corporations 
Subtotals, csecccssccerescscessencssesnsrcsaseeesescsssesesarsver 


Capital stock of Canadian companies  .....ssse 
Other corporation ASSECtS? ....cccccscrrcreserereeerccereres 


Total direct invesStMENtS  ........ccecerereeeeeeeeeees 
I. Government and municipal bonds? ...........-:e0 


IM, Other portfolio investments (not controlled in 
country of ownership): 


Bonds and debentures: 
Railways — Controlled in Canada ......eceseeeees 
— Controlled in other countries .... 
Other corporations — Controlled in Canada .. 


— Controlled in other coun- 
tries ene 


SUb-COCRIS cccccenensenneesessesscrssnesnocnccneasianenonssveseed 


Capital stock of Canadian companies: 
Companies controlled in Canada .s..eccssereees 
Companies controlled in other countries ...... 


Other corporation assets:? 
Companies controlled in Canada .....cecereereree 
Companies controlled in other countries ...... 


Income accumulating investment funds .......+0 
Total other portfolio investments ............... 


TV. Miscellaneous investments: 


Realestate, mortgages, assets administered for 
non-residents, private investment companies, 
etc. 


SUMMARY 


onl 


PDITECEANVEStMENEtS! Crcesssresssssccestyetsssancosernsaceesennnsas 
II, Government and municipal bonds  .......cccececereees 
III, Other portfolio investments ........cesccosesssesserereres 
IV, Miscellaneous inVeStMentS  ...recccererrerercrreeseesseres 


Total investMeNnts ........ccsscccsersreseeerereeesenenee 


See footnotes at end of table. 


1,706 }1,662| 1,869 

538 
1, 226 
3,633 


2,856 |3, 194] 6,939 
480) 548] 2,090 
= = 170 
295} 284 641 
1,614 |7, 092 |13, 473 


= = 170 
3, 186 |2,433 | 3,235 


295| 284 641 


2,427 |2,713 | 7,728 
1,706 |1,662] 1,869 
3, 186 |2,433 | 3,235 

295| 284 641 


7,614 |7, 092 |13, 473 


2,135) 2,326 

504 480 
1,496] 1,963 
4,135| 4,769 


7,991| 8,875 
2,376| 2,686 
249 255 
818 879 
15, 569/17, 464 


467 447 
1 1 
478 618 


2,063 | 2,228 
203 249 
34 46 

16 16 
249 255 


3,748 | 4,130 


818 879 


8, 868 |10, 129 
2,135 | 2,326 
3,748 | 4, 130 

818 879 


15,569 [n. 464 


millions of dollar 


2,621 

484 
2,181 
5,286 


9,352 
2,967 
342 
1,058* 
19, 005 


342 


4,446 


1,058* 


10, 880 
2,621 


4,446 


1,058* 
19,005 /|20, 833 |4, 660 |4, 990 


3,112] 1, 205 
492! 598 
2,241} 600 
5, 845| 2, 403 
9,916]1, 832 
3,490] 331 
321 = 
1,261 94 
20, 833|4, 660 
28 42 
1,182} 294 
1,210) 336 
7,324|1,330 
3,372| 327 
11, 906 |1, 993 
3, 112 |1, 205 
462] 556 

2 s 

773) 301 
286 5 
1,523] 862 
2,322] 484 
270 18 
93 4 

25 = 
321 = 
4,554 |1,368 
1, 261 94 
11,906 |1,993 
3,112 ]1, 205 
4,554 |1, 368 
1, 261 94 


1945] 1955 | 1956 
| ane 
Ss 


130 


2,304 
1,450 
1, 106 


130 


he 11, 788 113,28 14, 436 |1' 


1,640} 1,872 

213 182 
1,022| 1, 252 
2,875| 3,306 


5,023] 5,711 
1,840} 2,049 
170 249 
367 474 


184 153 
331 436 
16 86 
531 675, 
961} 1,041 
42 41 

38 32 

13 13 
170 249 
1,755 | 2,051 
367 474 
6,513 | 7,392 


1,640 | 1,872 
1,755 | 2,051 
367 474 


2,061 

166 
1,666 
3,893 


6,328 
2,299 
255 
489 


10, 275 |11, 789 |13, 264 


255 
2,242 


489 


2,344] 2, 

165] - 
1,863) 1, 
4,372| 4, 


6,679} 7, 
2,512) 2, 
342 
531 
14, 436/15, 


342 
2,516| 2 
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TABLE VIII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1930-59 — Concluded 
Classification by type of security and nature of national ownership 


C. Owned by United Kingdom D. Owned by all other countries 
Long term investments in Canada a iF 
1930 1945 1955 | 1956 | 1957 1958 1959 | 1930 | 1945 11955 | 1956 1957 1958 1959 
4 —L — a bes 
millions of dollars 
By type of assets 
is and debentures: 
wyermment and municipal ..........:5.ccccccceseceeeces-.. 486 157 141 152 145 145 141 15 a) 88 aed: 120 132 207 
OURS «co cucidgaee epee ee Si 862 316 296 296 290 292 291 21 32 29 26 24 a 42 
BRTRCONDOL BONS s25 002s ected cutkstenssvessessoeevedeeccecace, 171 116 157 172 200 207 206 25 31 47 72 97 111 by 
Si EATLESL Scosche ae ne ae 1,519 589 594 620 635 644 638 61 | 118 | 164 209 241 270 360 
tal stock of Canadian companies .................... 942 973 | 1,426 | 1,646 | 1,835 | 1,934 1,983 82 | 133 | 490 634 (ple: 739 816 
BECOMMOLALLON! ASSCES? 2. ..cccvecsceceessiecevsceoeseeesecses 134 103 179 234 270 3312} 378 15 Sz 71 93 117 143 158 
ellaneous investments 200.0... .cccccccssscecsosscecess.. ail 85 157 168 brag 198 200 30 69 117 176 213 329*| 489 
Hotalinvestments ...........0...c.ccccesccsccssesessseoscsecees 2,766 | 1,750 | 2,356 | 2,668 | 2,917 3,088 |3,199 | 188 | 352] saz 1,112 | 1,283 | 1,481 | 1, 823 
By nature of national ownership 
jirect investments (controlled in country of 
Ownership): 
jonds and debentures: 
“EEIINIOUASS coh ee oe arr 10 8 "l 4 4 4 - = - — _ - _ 
49 13 11 19 42 45 39 14 14 32 32 29 32 37 
59 21 18 26 46 49 43 14 14 32 32 29 32 37 
apital stock of Canadian companies.............. 200 226 694 789 850 938 972 13 ie 22N 307 352 373 430 
ther Corporation assets? ooo. oceccccccccccecccceees., 133 101 178 233 267 309 369 15 26 66 89 113 134 143 
Total direct investments ..............0.0.0......... 392 348 890 | 1,048 | 1,163 | 1,296 | 1,384 42 61 | 325 428 494 539 610 
overnment and municipal bonds? .................... 486 157 141 152 145 145 141 15 55 88 111 120 132 207 
ther portfolio investments (not controlled in 
country of ownership): 
onds and debentures: 
Railways — Controlled in Canada.................. 850 306 286 288 285 287 286 21 32 29 26 24 27 42 
—Controlled in other countries .... 2 2 3 iL it 1 - _ - ~ = ~ = 
her corporations — Controlled in Canada...... 116 46 24 22 20 23 28 4 16 14 20 43 51 49 
—Controlled in other coun- 
tries a 6 57 122 131 138 139 139 7 1 il 20. 25 28 25 
SOS DATLESTS sae 974 411 435 442 444 450 454 32 49 44 66 92 106 116 
pital stock of Canadian companies: 
Companies controlled in Canada .................. 685 691 673 783 910 923 935 64 965) 205 239 260 270 287 
Companies controlled in other countries ite 57 56 59 74 75 73 76 5 16 58 88 100 96 99 
her corporation assets:? 
Companies controlled in Canada ................ 1 2 1 1 2 1 4 - 1 3 1 1 5 10 
Companies controlled in other countries sas _ _ — _ 1 2 5 - 5 2 3 3 4 5 
Total other portfolio investments ............ 1, 717 | 1,160 | 1,168 | 1,360 | 1,432 | 1,449 1,474 | 101 | 167 | 312 397 456 481 517 
scellaneous investments: 
al estate, mortgages, assets administered 
Or non-residents, private investment com- 
Oc. ae dR Erne POPEOR ORI EER Eee 171 85 157 168 LG, 198 200 30 GOP) ALT 176 213 329*| 489 
SUMMARY 
BMMEAVOSUMETES 2.) esrcececsises+-.0secvessseeessseoscssose, 392 348 890 | 1,048 | 1, 163 | 1, 296 | 1,384 42 61] 325 428 494 539 610 
yernment and municipal bonds...................... 486 157 141 152 145 145 141 15 55 88 111 120 132 207 
et portfolio investments .o......ccccccccccececesees-. 1,717 | 1,160 | 1, 168 | 1,300 | 1,432 | 1,449 | 1,474 LOT LST |) Site 397 456 481 517 
Cellaneous investments... ccc cccccessscccsss.. 171 85 157 168 177 198 200 30 69 117 176 213 329*| 489 
Total investments 20... ccc cccccccccscessseesss. 2,766 | 1,750 | 2,356 | 2,668 | 2,917 | 3,088 |3,199] 188 | 352] 842 1,112 | 1,283 | 1,481 | 1,823 
Je al ut _L 


For division of Government of Canada, provincial and municipal see Table IX. 
Includes net assets of unincorporated branches and other long term investments. 
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TABLE XI. Number of Canadian Concerns Controlled Abroad,’ End of 1959 
Classification by country of ownership and type of business 


Controllec 
Controlled in United States Controlled in United Kingdom Controlled in other countries outside 

Canada 

Type of business ; Piet : a 

Subsidiaries} Unincor- iS tae Subsidiaries | Unincor- Total Subsidiaries} Unincor- Total Total 

or controlled| porated numbers (cr controlled} porated nunbers|Cc controlled} porated nliniber number 
companies | branches companies —— | companies branches 
Manufacturing: 

Vegetable productS ........ccsseecereeeeereees 154 7 161 48 - 48 13 - 13 
Animal products ..... eat 62 - 62 5 1 6 7 — ff 7 
4BGe qn bss Seen erre meee ree 94 1 95 26 1 al 6 - 6 128 
Wood and paper products. 234 15 249 42 2 44 12 = 12 30: 
Iron and products .......... 478 21 499 93 1 94 27 - 27 62( 
Non-ferrous metals .. 266 9 275 42 = 42 20 - 20 33" 
Non-metallic minerals ........... 74 4 718 46 - 46 11 - 11 13} 
Chemicals and allied products. za0 310 31 341 60 1 61 14 2 16 41 
Miscellaneous manufactures..........0c00 110 Hl 117 11 = 11 4 — 4 13' 

Sub-totals (excluding petroleum re- 

FUMEME) 20.0. . eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeneeeensenes 1, 782 95 1, 877 373 6 379 114 2 116 2,37 
Petroleum and natural gaS ........ceeeeree 344 94 438 25 1 26 15 4 19 48) 
Other mining and smelting ..........:.:ceee 300 34 334 61 - 61 17 2 19 41. 
Utilities: 

Fea ON Gi oo ace sete camuacieiereesmancaretomeennstiends 7 4 11 6 =- 6 - - - 1 

Other utilities (excluding pipelines)... 103 20 123 32, 4 37 34 yf 41 20 
MORO aInG SaMee is ccgecyeternececrssevsoossaciraeavvarveen 865 144 1,009 345 35 380 133 7 140 1,52 
Financial: 

Financial institutions except insur- 

ES Tees ae oe cee One O cen Tore CA PE ECE PCE EES io 7 82 36 1 37 14 1 15 13 
Insurance... 19 162 181 27 86 113 12 42 54 34 
Real estate brag 111 12 123 40 3 43 22 1 23 18 
Other holding companies? ..........ccccse 47 10 57 36 1 37 42 2 44 13 

Other’ enterpriSe@s:......cccsecsensceccararseersesiers 587 95 682 148 10 158 43 4 47 88 
Totals, all companies, 1959 ............ 4,240 677 4,917 1,130 147 1,277 446 712 518 6, 71 
Totals, all companies, 1945% ............ 1,594 391 1, 985 320 135 455 56 26 82 2,52 

: he : 1 Ns de Lee See ihe iS) se Zs 


1 The book value of all investments in these companies by residents of the country in which control lies is shown as direct investment in preceding table 
2 Rxcludes non-resident owned investment corporations included with portfolio investments. 

2 Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 986; in the U.K. 393; in other countries 72. 

4 Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 210; in the U.K. 58; in other countries 2. | 


TABLE XII. Non-Resident Ownership as a Percentage 


of Selected Canadian Industries, Selected Year Ends, 1926 -59* 


Industry classification 1926 1930 1958 
ae : 
Percentage of total owned by all non-residents: 
MMORPIPACUTE Tei coe occeseacrateeccuvwares eccevevavncuiddiasaestndtevaye decedees 38 40 
Petroleunr ard 1 AtUr al. SASS... ccccsessoy ctercanerdeececeosversnednowe — —- 
Mining and smelting .. 37 44 
FR ea WBE. Se oe one lhc ccnncchusae seven dace. crcey acanntineregeucondtvensavovevdeaesteree 55 56 
COEDTIULUTL TOSS, foe: cavasinavteranteeabetenan ons net austrian ren ndacacsmbtermnnees 32 36 
Totals of above industries and merchandising’ ...... 37 39 
Percentage of total owned by United States residents: 
Marin f Qe tern bars ices cess ececvsoscnser esneverecswors vives rs aenevaseunsnmtaanatese 30 33 
Petroleum and natural, BAS) .occasecsecseccssscsseveresenivevsaconsusvae - - 
Nitin es AtN SRTCT eee sates vereineseraesnornsdvensavgoss re aevarndaveseson 28 34 
UCL Wy G85 asso scacsvoseccemeeteare ovdiasannad Adevidsiocomaemastrernemneiaes 15 21 
Other utilities 23 30 
Totals of above industries and merchandising ........ 19 24 22 23 24 
jee Mt artes eed 


1 For years 1952 and 1953, see Table XII, The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957, and International Investment Position. 
2 Commencing in 1957 the equity of non-residents in the holding of Consolidated 


Railway Company has been included under mining and smelting. 


3 Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the post-war period. - 
* Petroleum and natural gas industry not available separately. For treatment see page 33, The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957 | 


International Investment Position, 


Note: For data from which this table was constructed and for further explanations see Table XVI. 


ning and Smelting Company of Canada Limited by Canadian Pac!) 


| 
| 
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TABLE XIII. Estimates of Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1900-60 


Total non-resident investment Percentage of total non-resident investment 
Year — —— + > 
i ee | United United Other 
Direct Portfolio Total | States | Kingdom countries 
| millions of dollars per cent 
oe 50 15 PY) 14 85 1 
aye aie 3, 837 23 72 5 
SE ais 4,536 36 60 4 
1,782 4,221 6,003 53 44 3 
2,427 5, 187 7,614 61 36 3 
2,392 5,013 7, 365 61 36 3 
2, 296 4,617 6,913 60 36 4 
2,713 4, 379 7,092 70 25 5 
2,826 4,355 7,181 72 23 5 
2,986 4,205 Upilont 72 23 5 
3, 270 4, 239 7,509 74 22 4 
3,586 4,377 7,963 74 20s 4 
3,975 4,689 8,664 76 20 4 
4,520 4,957 9,477 76 19 5 
5, 218 5, 167 10,385 tet 18 5 
6,003 5,458 11,461 77 18 5 
6, 764 5, 780 12,544 oe Tif 6 
7,728 5,745 13,473 76 18 6 
8, 868 6,701 15, 569 76 17 7 
10, 129 good) 17, 464 716 17 7 
10, 880 8, 125 19, 005 76 16 8 
11, 906 8, 927 20,833 76 15 9 
12, 975P 9,350P 22, 325P 76 115} 9 
| Ie | 
Investment by residents of the Investment by residents of the Investment by residents of 
United States | United Kingdom other countries 
= = — 
Direct | Portfoliot i Total Direct | Portfolio! Total Direct | Portfolio Total 
millions of dollars 
ave or 168 D0 an 1,050 ae 0 14 
oH ate 881 On 56 2,778 ae Te 178 
ng ae 1,630 ate we 2,729 ae as 177 
1,403 1, 793 3,196 336 2,301 2,637 43 LOT 170 
1,993 2,667 4,660 392 2,374 2, 766 42 146 188 
1, 933 2,559 4,492 376 2,307 2,683 43 147 190 
1,881 2,270 4,151 366 2,110 2,476 49 237 286 
2,304 2,686 4,990 348 1,402 1,750 61 291 352 
2,428 2,730 5, 158 335 tise 1,670 63 290 353 
2,548 2,653 5, 201 372 1, 275 1, 647 66 277 343 
2,807 2,760 5,567 400 1,210 1,610 63 269 332 
3,095 2,811 5, 906 428 1, 289 Novartis les 63 277 340 
3,426 Syl23 6,549 468 1,282 1,750 81 284 365 
3, 896 3,363 7,259 497 1, 281 1,778 127 313 440 
4,530 3,467 7,997 544 1, 342 1, 886 144 358 502 
5, 206 3,664 8,870 612 1, 396 2, 008 185 398 583 
5, 787 3,877 9,664 7159 1,418 2, 177 218 485 703 
6,513 3), 162 10,275 890 1,465 2,356 325 517 842 
T, 392 4,397 11,789 1,048 1,620 2,668 428 684 1 ta 
8,472 4,792 13, 264 1,163 1,754 2,917 494 789 1, 283 
9,045 5,391 14, 436 1, 296 1,792 3, 088 539 942 1,481 
9,912 5,899 15,811 1,384 1,815 3,199 610 1,213 1,823 
10,625 6, 225 16, 850 BSS 1,825 3, 400 775 1, 300 2,075 


* Including miscellaneous investments. f 

7 Estimated by Dr. Jacob Viner, ‘‘Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, 1900 - 1913’’, (Cambridge 1924), 

* Estimated by Prof, F.A. Knox, Excursus appearing in “‘Canadian-American Industry” Marshall, Southard and Taylor, (New Haven, Toronto 1936). Statis- 
‘or 1926 and subsequent years are official data collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE XIv. Non-Resident Control as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries, Selected Year Ends, 1926 -591 


Industry classification 1926 1930 1939 1948 1951 1954 
+ + te + 
* * * x * * 
ntage of total control by all non-residents: 
NN soi Se cvsconanssssssevancohovorsfoccaccssoneaceesccs 35 36 38 43 48 54 
Toleum and natural gas... on - - - - - - 
ing and smelting ..... nm 38 47 42 40 53 57 
ways... coon 3 3 3 3 ?4 2 
BL CII Ss ann 20 29 26 24 20 all 
‘otals of above industries and merchandising? ........ 17 20 21 25 27 28 
ntage of total control by United States residents: 
NN snccorsecncssrtosds sereseran cc), 30 31 32 39 42 45 
roleum and natural gas “i - - - — = = 
ing and smelting ......... x 32 42 38 37 51 54 
AREY Sisson ccsscsosces ; 3 3 3 3 2 2 
NE serdistdsincsncnrcaececcccccn 20 29 26 24 20 11 
otals of above industries and merchandising? ........ i 15 18 19 22 24 24 
JE 


For years 1952 and 1953, see Table XIV, The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957, and International Investment Position. 
' Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the post-war period, : A P TOs@and 
Petroleum and natural gas industry not available separately. For treatment see page 33, The Canadian Balance of International Payments, , and In- 
onal Investment Position. 

Note: For data from which this table was constructed and for further explanations see Table XVI. 
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TABLE XVI. Estimated Book Value, Ownership and Control of Capital Employed in Sel 
Year Ends, 1954-59* 


ected Canadian Industries 


Industry 1954 1955 1956 1957 
billions of dollars 
Total capital employed:? 
Manufacturing 8.3 8.9 10.0 10.7 
Petroleum and natural gas 255 3.0 30 4.5 
Other mining and smelting 1.9 2.1 2.5 2.8 
RaL]WAYS .usccssssesccescsoosssecssssnercncnscensesessasncsenenesnesdenzcacnantsenesecetets 4.1 4.2 4.4 4.6 
Other utilities ......ccrereerees 5.3 5. 8 6.4 7.4 
Merchandising? and construction 6.1 6.6 Ted 7.8 
Totals Of ADOVE .........ccccsscsercessesssersesetetneestenereneenens 28.2 30.5 34.1 37.6 
Resident owned capital: 
Manufacturing 4.4 4.7 5.2 5.4 
Petroleum and natural gas 1.0 11 Hee} 1.6 
Other mining and smelting 0.9 1.0 Yok 1.3 
Railways occ Deni 2.8 2.9 3.2 
Other utilities 4.6 5.0 5.5 6.3 
Merchandising and construction .. 5.5 6.0 6.6 7.0 
FT Gtals’ Of ADOVE. -ccssacsesencencesssnassreteaterrnn-cstroresetcenteceai cu ncacenaerm an srosae casa san Gaara cana 19.1 20.6 22a 24.8 
Non-resident owned capital :* 
Manufacturing 3.9 4.2 4.8 5.3 
Petroleum and natural gas 150 1.9 2.13 2.8 
Other mining and smelting 1.0 pe 7 1.3 1.6 
Beall WAYS cccceecccsssssseccsorsessecascuesenssensensacesnenenenonsessansesednensestce 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Other utilities .......... 0.7 037 0.9 1.0 
Merchandising 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.7 
Totals of above 9.1 9.9 11.4 12.9 
United States owned investments :* 
Manufacturing Seal 3.3 3.8 4.2 
Petroleum and natural gas 1.4 1.7 Zak 2.6 
Other mining and smelting 0.9 1.0 1.1 1.3 
RALlWAYS wnscsccececcceecssscssseresecszerestnsnsseersnscessscnncsnsenencncene 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 
Other utilities ... 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.8 
Merchandising cc <ccssccsercvseenrsaschaceecrecuseennrsanwensnenccangeanasenesamtanenenondavevorsrcnacethaaity hes 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 
Totals of above 7.0 1.6 8.7 9.9 
Total Canadian and external investment in companies controlled outside Canada: 
Manufacturing 4.3 4.6 Dea 5.9 
Petroleum and natural gas iets ese 2.8 3.4 
Other mining and smelting 1.0 ay 1.4 5 a | 
RailWAYS .uccccccceccscrscscsssosssscnencecnsenssnsessssensuaasenscarsaeseenseanents (i500 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Other utilities ... 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 
Merchandising ..ccss.bessccecceccepessscnssnsenecnsressscssoncrsquececnersscnsrsensensnncnenrencnavencececesienssns . 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.7 
Totals of above 8.0 9.3 10.5 12.2 
Total Canadian and external investment in companies controlled in the United States: 
Manufacturing 3.4 Sent 4.1 4.6 
Petroleum and natural gas ..... 1.7 2.2 2.6 Sat 
Other mining and smelting 0.9 5 Pa | Ais 12:5 
Ra@iWAYS ....cccccccesesenceconscscsseerenenseereessosensssssansscnensenseneotes Oak: 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Other utilities .... 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 
Merchandising ......ccccscsscosececceseneseseescesssceessossssesscnegaeassnevessvocssenenasucnsancensnserestes ed 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 
Totals Of ADOVE .........ccccceesseeseeesseeeneeereseeeeseeene : 6.9 1.9 8.8 10.0 
Je be 


1 For selected year ends 1926 to 1956 (without segregation of petroleum and natural gas industry) see Table XVI, The Canadian Balance of I be 


Payments, 1958, and International Investment Position. 
a Estimated from ‘‘Taxation Statistics’? and other sources. 
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13.1 


4.8 
3.5 | 
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3 Estimates of total capital employed in merchandising are founded on less satisfactory data than for other series and must be regarded as illus’ at 


telative magnitudes only. 


4 The figures shown arein some cases somewhat larger than the corresponding data in preceding tables. ‘‘Other enterprises’’ have been included W 
facturing, and some funded debt of governments and municipalities relevant to undertakings in ‘‘Other utilities’’ has also been included. 


Note: Because of rounding and of possible statistical shortcomings in parts of the series, some of the year to year c 


have only a limited significance and may from time to time be misleading. 
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THE CANADIAN BALANCE 


OF 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 1961 and 1962 


Summary 


The size and direction of Canada’s commercial 
and financial transactions with other countries are 
reflected in statements of the Canadian balance of 
international payments. The statements provide 
analytical summaries of economic relations between 
the domestic economy and the rest of the world and 
their impact. In the current account are set out 
Canada’s ‘‘commercial’’ transactions in goods and 
services with other countries together with such 
Tansfers as grants and contributions, remittances 
und migrants’ funds and inheritances, In the capital 
account, a summary of statistics of ‘“‘financia]”’ 
Tansactions, capital movements are presented which 
lave effects upon Canada’s external assets and 
iabilities. Her international investment position is 
iso affected by changes in position which do not 
ppear in balance of payments statements such as 
etained earnings and changes in valuations. 


Over a period of years Canada’s current account 
n goods and services with other countries has been 
haracterized by deficits reflecting imports of 
apital. Each year since 1950, with the exception of 
952, the current expenditures abroad have exceeded 
xternal income, by as much as $1,504 million in 


1959. These current deficits have been financed by 
Substantial inflows of Capital. From the peak level 
of 1959, however, the deficits have been reduced to 
$982 million in 1961 and $848 million in 1962. In 
each of these years the reappearance of export 
balances on merchandise account has been a major 
factor in the improvement together with substantial 
reductions in the deficit on travel account from the 
record level in 1960. The trend towards improvement 
has been extended in 1963. 


Notwithstanding this improvement during recent 
years, developments during 1962 were extraordinary, 
and the accounts show two distinct periods which 
are described under ‘‘Quarterly Highlights’’, During 
most of the past decade the largest part of this 
imbalance from an excess of current payments over 
receipts has originated from non-merchandise trans- 
actions. The deficit from this source, which ex- 
ceeded $1 billion in each of the years 1959 to 1962, 
Tose rapidly each year to 1961; and in most years 
until then there were as well import balances on 
merchandise account of varying magnitudes. The 
export balances on merchandise account which 
reappeared in 1961 and continued in 1962 and 1963 
contributed to an easing of the current account 
deficits in each of these years. 


STATEMENT 1, Summary of the Balance of Payments between Canada and All Countries, 1955-62 


Canadian securities is 
Net capital movement 


Note: Mutual Aid to NATO countries is not included in either current receipts or payments. 


The current account deficit has been both 
lanced and influenced by capital inflows from other 
untries. A leading form of capital movement has 
en large predominantly inward movements of 
vestment capital for direct investment in Canadian 
Sinesses by non-resident corporations. Other large 
pital inflows originated from borrowing through net 
les of Canadian securities ineluding new and 
tstanding issues. These two broad groups of 
Dital inflows, with some others as well, have 
ntinued to add each year to the total of foreign- 
hed long-term investments in Canada and have 


been leading elements contributing to the rising 
balance of Canadian indebtedness to other countries. 
Other capital movements, mainly of a short-term 
character, have been more variable, although mainly 
inward in recent years, and retained earnings which 
are not included in the direct investment inflows 
have also added greatly to the net indebtedness 
position, By the end of 1962 Canadian liabilities to 
other countries exceeded external assets by some 
$19 billion, a balance which has risen over three 
times during the past decade. 
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Much of the recent shape of Canada’s balance 
of payments has been influenced by certain predomi- 
nant elements in Canadian development during the 
past decade. During this period Canadian investment 
sources were strongly supplemented by capital from 
sources external to Canada. In a large part of the 
period, particularly after 1955, foreign sources 
financed one-third or more of net capital formation in 
this country. Canadian liabilities to other countries 
as well as the balance of her international indebted- 
ness consequently rose rapidly. Between 1955 and 
1961 alone there was more than a doubling in 
Canada’s net liabilities to other countries, with 
further increases thereafter. 


This rapid increase in indebtedness to other 
countries has contributed directly to the growing 
current deficit on non-merchandise transactions 
through an expansion in a variety of current payments 
abroad. The most apparent of these have, of course, 
been the interest and dividends which cover the 
largest part of the remittances of earnings on foreign 
capital invested in Canada. Net payments of interest 
and dividends have been rising each year and are 
now much higher than a decade ago, and at $570 
million in 1962 constituted more than half of the 
deficit from all non-merchandise transactions. 


Besides payments in these forms there are other 
types of income transfers as well which in 1962 
‘amounted to $143 million on the payments side but 
considerably less than this on balance as there are 
also various receipts of miscellaneous income. In 
addition substantial payments abroad are made by 
corporations in Canada for a wide range of business 
services many of which reflect the varied forms of 
organization and of industrial development which 
have been under way. Many of these payments are 
part of the cost of new technology and industrial 
progress and involve payments for both technical 
and administrative services. 


The increases in these payments connected in 
various ways with the servicing of Canada’s indebt- 
edness abroad and with the costs of acquiring new 


industrial technology have so far been relatively 
less than the rise in the balance of indebtedness to 
other countries. This appears to be due to a diver- 
sity of lags in incomes earned or transferred, arising 
from production problems and tendencies to retain 
earnings in the early stages of new investments, 
Other lags evidently may be attributed to the exist- 
ence of under-utilized capacity characteristic of 
some of the recent extension to Canadian industry. 
On the other hand, interest payments have risen in 
step with the volume of new borrowing, but of course, 
even here there is normally a lapse of six months 
between the time of delivery of new issues and the 
first interest payments. 


Rising Canadian incomes accompanying domes-, 
tic development have also been a major contributor 
to Canada’s non-merchandise deficit. The most 
striking illustration of this has been in the travel 
account where the deficit increased steadily until 
1959 and 1960, with Canadian expenditures abroad 
rising much more than Canadian receipts from inter- 
national travel. In that period the high value of the 
Canadian dollar in relation to foreign currencies may 
have contributed to both of these trends. In addition, 
rapid improvements in international transportation 
added to the facility of Canadian travel abroad. In 
1961 a much higher advance in receipts than in 
expenditures reduced the deficit materially. In 1962 
the deficit on travel account was reduced even more 
sharply as receipts continued to gain and Canadian 
payments on travel abroad fell for the first time in 
more than a decade. Among new factors contributing 
to the development have been the devaluation of the 
foreign exchange price of the Canadian dollar, whigt 
first started in June 1961 and was followed by the 
subsequent stabilization in May 1962 at an equiva: 
lent of 92% cents in terms of the United States 
dollar, and the reduction in duty-free privileges 
accorded to Canadian travellers returning fron 
abroad. This was introduced in June, 1962 as pal’ 
of a series of official measures with the object 0! 
stabilizing Canada’s international transactions. : 


STATEMENT 2. Major Components of Canada’s Current Account with All Countries, 1954 - 62 


Account 954 955] 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 [asco | s061 | 2902 | 1962 Cha 

7 [ millions of dollars | 
Merchandise exports (adjusted) .......:- 3,929] 4,332] 4, 837 4,894| 4,887| 5,150] 5,392] 5,889] 6,364 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) .........cccee 3,916) 4,543} 5,565] 5,488} 5,066] 5,572] 5, 540| 5,716] 6,209 
Balance on merchandise trade .................+ + 13] -211/- 728/- 594/- 179|- 422|- 148]+ 173)]+ 155 
Gold production available for export ............ | +155} +155) + 150|/+ 147/+ 160|+ 148]+ 162]/+ 162)+ 165 
TAVEIOXDENCLUUTCS) cnsccecesecccdvess-creesereccecterenss = 94] =121)— 161/— T62|=° 193|—"207|— (207|—" 160)— 50 
Interest and dividends eee ee oO ool GOln mea lamella 489|- 480|/- 561|- 570 
Breight anduship ping q-ccesserecceceessceee ts camel ee Ole 17 - 45)- 10|- 59!- 105)- 91/- 82\- 90 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds ..... | — 5} —- 19)- 16/-  33)-—s 48 |- 56/—. Wl—. TWi= 39 
All other current tranSactiOnS ..........sssssseere -~192| -162|/- 185|- 308|- 368|-— 373}- 400/— 443/- 419 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions | -445| -487|/- 641|- 864/- 955|-1,082|-1,095|-1, 155 -1, 003 
Current account balance ....ccccsceesccseeeeeeeeeeee | —432| —698] -1, 366|-1, 455 |—-1, 131)—-1, 504|-1, 243 |- 982|\- 848 


Note: Mutual Aid to Nato countries is not included in either current receipts or payments. 


The rise in the non-merchandise deficit has 
been of major significance in the current account 
because of the relatively small size of the export 
‘balance from merchandise trade that had so far 
emerged. While the export balances in 1961 and 1962 
/were in direct contrast to the import balances which 
preceded them for half a dozen years, they were still 
not relatively large, particularly in comparison with 
some years in earlier decades, When merchandise 
‘trade totals in 1962 are set alongside corresponding 
figures a decade earlier, in 1952 for example, the 
export balance is less than one-third that in the 
earlier year. The latter, however, was an exceptional 
year in that exports were higher than in adjacent 
years and imports lower. In the ensuing ten years 
exports rose in value by almost one-half and imports 
by more than this. Only a small part of the rise, 
particularly in the case of exports, was due to the 
effect of higher prices in 1962. 


| If Canadian productive resources had been more 
fully engaged in meeting both domestic and external 
demands, a very different resuit might have been 
realized. While it is not possible to express in 
simple statistical terms the extent to which Canadian 
ndustrial capacity was not fully utilized, the exist- 
2nce of significant proportions of unused Capacity in 
Nany industries is well known. 


Yet in this decade there were great develop- 
aents in the range and depth of Canadian exports. 
3y 1962 Canadian exports were much more diversi- 
ied with large new sources of commodities which in 
952 either did not exist or were relatively small. 
{mong the best known examples of these are iron 
ire, uranium and petroleum and natural gas. These 
xXports alone in 1962 totalled some $700 million, 
Ontributing to almost one-third of the rise in total 
xXports in the decade. Another third or more was 
ccounted for by increased shipments by basic 
idustries of long-standing, such as forest products, 
melting and refining industries. These have fur- 
ished industrial materials including lumber, pulp 
nd paper and increasing amounts of non-ferrous 
‘tals such as nickel, copper and aluminum, offset 
) Some extent by reduced values of lead and zinc 
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exports. There have also been large gains in exports 
of steel, chemicals and asbestos. In the field of 
secondary industry examples of erowing exports in 
the decade have occurred in aircraft, industrial 
machinery and electrical apparatus, but these 
increases contrast with declines in such traditional 
exports as agricultural machinery and automobiles. 
Agricultural products now make up a smaller propor- 
tion of export totals than a decade earlier. But while 
there has recently been a lower volume of grain 
exported, some other farm and fishery exports have 
risen in the decade. 


Important changes in Canada’s export trade 
taking place in 1963 are not examined here in detail. 
This information is found in the relevant issues of 
the ‘‘Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance 
of International Payments”’ (Catalogue No. 67-001), 
There was another large rise during 1963 in the total 
featured by much expanded sales of wheat and a 
further broadened export of the products of secondary 
industry. 


Quarterly Highlights 


In comparison with 1962, the course of the 
balance of payments during 1961 may not seem 
unusual, There were however such notable happen- 
ings as the exceptional shift of dividend payments 
from the previous year-end to the first quarter of 
1961, which may have been influenced by changes in 
the withholding taxes introduced in the Budget of 
December 1960. There were also new basic depar- 
tures during 1961 such as the decline to a discount 
in the foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar 
during the month of June and the emergence of an 
export balance on merchandise account. And direct 
investment inflows showed more irregularity than in 
the previous year, being considerably lower by the 
second half. Also there were larger inflows on port- 
folio investment and of ‘‘other capital movements”’ 
and an outflow trom reduced holdings of treasury 
bills. Following a sharp change from an inflow of 
about $200 million in the March quarter to an outflow 
of nearly $100 million in the last quarter of 1960, 


STATEMENT 3. Quarterly Current Account Balances between Canada and the 
Principal Countries and Areas, 1969 - 62 


1961 


Country or area ie —— 
I | II III | IV II Ill IV I j II III IV 

] millions of dolJars zi 
hited SEALES iat, oer ot ee. — 343 |- 449 |- 165 |- 404 |- 433 |- 435 |- 151 |- 367 | - 343 |- 425 - 66 |- 282 
hited Kans dom: G:c:s.4ses Hee COM tel, | tea Salit eT S) hike SON 4 “OT eka OL + eer O ules 6 |+ 48 + 49 {+ 110 
(her sterling area ........ eee eS TE ee Tee 12 | 4 OF il VS eben rit ohne * Fe Compo Bh HIG. Vlas 
her Countries! ........ el TOK S Soul LEY aCe (ia lng Meg ed [hc DP a 2 ihe BO oh FE Gr chine ce Din lien ae Tell he iis) iy ae 
All countries .............. — 326 |- 477 | - 127 | - 313 |- 337 |- 311 |- 62 ]- 272 | - 333 |- 362 - 34 /- 119 


* Includes other OECD countries. 
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substantial inflows followed in the first three quar- 
ters of 1961 from security transactions, in particular 
trade in both new and outstanding Canadian securi- 
ties. The bonds of provincial and municipal govern- 
ments figured most prominently in the large sales to 
non-residents of new securities during the first two 
quarters of 1960 and those of Canadian companies 
during 1961. Inflows from other capital movements 
covering loans, accounts receivable and _ inter- 
company short-term items were appreciably heavier 
in the first and final quarters of the year. 


More major developments in Canada’s balance of 
payments and in the background affecting it occurred 
during 1962. These have been described in detail in 
the published series on the Quarterly Estimates of 
the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
Only the broadest outlines are repeated here of the 
year described in two distinct periods. 


In the first half of the year 1962, the current 
account deficit remained at a high level, net move- 
ments of capital were outward and a substantial 
drain of foreign exchange holdings occurred, culmi- 
nating in the exchange crisis in June. During this 
quarter a series of official measures were introduced 
with the object of stabilizing the international 
exchange value of the Canadian dollar and her inter- 
national transactions. Besides the stabilization of 
the foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar 
and a reduction in the amount of duty-free purchases 
of goods by Canadians travelling abroad, described 
elsewhere in the text, the remedial program included 
temporary graduated surcharges on approximately a 
half of Canada’s imports, reductions in government 
expenditures and the fixing of the Bank Rate at 6 per 
cent. To reinforce the reserves, a massive interna- 
tional financial support of over $1 billion in cash 
and stand-by credits was arranged with the co- 
operation of the International Monetary Fund and the 
authorities of the United States and United Kingdom. 
After drawing $650 million of these resources, 
Canada’s official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange were raised to $1,809 million at mid-year 
1962. 


STATEMENT 4. Foreign Exchange Rates: U.S. Dollar in Canada, 1961 and 1962 
Quotations reported on transactions between banks in the exchange market 


In the second half of the year there was a rapid 
restoration of official holdings of foreign exchange, 
accompanying large capital inflows and a reduction 
in the current account deficit. A return of short-ter 
capital from abroad contributed initially to th 
recovery of the reserves and the resumption of lon 
term capital inflows helped to consolidate the 
restoration. A progressive retirement of internation 
financial assistance took place, and at the year en 
only the drawing of $300 million from the Interna 
tional Monetary Fund remained outstanding. Sur 
charges on imports were partially withdrawn in 1962, 
and a complete removal occurred by the close of: the 
first quarter of 1963. i 


From their low point in June 1962 the official 
holdings of gold and United States dollars increased 
rapidly to $1,159 million at the end of the month, 
$1,795 million at the end of the third quarter anc 
$2,239 million by the end of the year, expressed in 
United States funds and exclusive of the intemna- 
tional financial assistance. 


Some of the improvement in the current account 
deficit resulting from the official action was eviden 
in the third quarter, particularly on travel account, 
with flourishing receipts from United States visitors. 
to Canada together with a decided contraction in 
Canadian spending in the United States. This change 
appears to have been in part at least a response to 
the further depreciation of Canadian currency in May 
and the reduction in June in the privilege of duty- 
free purchases. ; 


1 

In the final quarter of the year the current 
deficit was sharply reduced with a large export 
balance on merchandise account coinciding with 2 
considerable reduction in the deficit from non- 
merchandise transactions. Again the effects of the 
official measures introduced in the second quarter 
appear to have been a significant influence with 
exports rising more than imports and with a further 
improvement in the travel account. A variety of other 
non-mercahndise items also contributed to the reduc- 
tion in the deficit in this quarter. : 


=) 


SP Md 


Quarter 
Noon 7 Noon 
HOW average High Low average 
Canadian cents per unit ‘% 
AR LE BORN B00) 99. 69 98. 25 98. 99 105.03 104, 34 104.77 
IDV wreaks cnedienkibe das Sonex teen sata dave ane oe cee eee 103. 53 98. 59 99. 42 109. 00 104, 87 107. 42 
TI geves res onsdosodetessansade' sete toe scacoecteaeee. causes ee 104. 00 103. 00 103. 21 108. 19 107. 66 107. 78 | 
TIVE aieagec acre caeedeas ei Soee utes deu'screstenstecosccueccnconere 104. 38 103. 00 103. 61 107. 81 10753 


104. 38 98. 25 101. 32 109. 00 104. 34 


aoa eseconesececcecconteceerescecsasesescacsccenorene 


Note: Closing quotations: 1959, 95.22; 1960, 99.66;1961, 104.34; 1962, 107.72. th 
Source: Bank of Canada. i 
! 


Summary of Quarterly Trends in the Current Account 
(after removal of seasonal characteristics) 


Following marked fluctuations during 1960, the 
current account deficit narrowed sharply from $320 
million, seasonally adjusted at quarterly rates, in 
the last quarter to about $210 million in the second 
quarter of 1961. The deficit then moved in a Tange 
yetween this level and roughly $260 million in the 
deriod up to the end of the third quarter of 1962. In 
the closing quarter of the year there was a substan- 
‘ial improvement in the imbalance to a rate of some- 
what more than $100 million. This marked ameliora- 
‘ion was in part a response to the various official 
neasures introduced in the second quarter of 1962, 
vhich have been described earlier. 


___ A moderate trade surplus of between about $20 
nillion and $60 million existed over most of 1961 
md 1962, with the exception of a more sizable 
‘Xport balance in the last quarter of 1962 of nearly 
100 million, and of a small deficit in the preceding 
leriod. The uncertain course during 1960 in both 
nerchandise exports and imports came to an end 
‘bout the turn of the year. There followed a period 
f fairly sustained quarter-to-quarter growth, except 
or a shallow dip in exports in the third quarter of 1962 
nd a sharper drop in imports in the final quarter from 
he peak level of the preceding period. These irregular 
lovements brought about a minor trade deficit in the 
hird quarter, which was followed by a substantial 
xport balance in the December quarter of 1962, 


! 


Save for the last two quarters, net payments on 
on-merchandise transactions accordingly exceeded 


| About the figures — 


| Statistics of merchandise exports and imports are 
‘compiled from customs entries and published by the 
External Trade Division of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. As the publications of that Division provide 
‘detailed presentations, only the main outline of the 
basis and content of the trade statistics are set forth 
here, because of the direct bearing on the balance of 
Payments. 

While these trade statistics form the basis of the 
merchandise item in statements of the balance of pay- 
/ments, some adjustments are necessary when these fig- 
ures are used for this purpose. Basically the trade sta- 
tistics cover physical movements of goods as they are 
teflected in customs documents received in any period, 
whereas the balance of payments statements are intend- 
ed to cover with appropriate timing all economic trans- 
actions between residents and non-residents with finan- 
| Cial implications for the balance of payments. Such 
| ttansactions are not always reflected in the commodity 
flows covered in administrative documents. 

The value of exports defined on the export entry 
is the actual amount received in Canadian dollars by 
the exporter, and the value of imports is usually that 
determined for customs duty purposes. The latter 
usually corresponds to the value on the invoice ac- 
companying the goods, converted to Canadian dollars 
at ‘‘authorized’’ rates of exchange. Both export and 
import values are taken f.o.b. point of shipment in 
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the current account deficit by between 10 per cent 
and 30 per cent. From a deficit of more than $300 
million, seasonally adjusted at quarterly rates, in 
the first quarter of 1961, net payments on non- 
merchandise transactions trended downwards, except 
for minor fluctuations, to a level of over $200 million 
in the fourth quarter of 1962. The most striking 
improvement was recorded in the balance on travel 
expenditures, which responded more directly to the 
remedial measures referred to elsewhere. The deficit 
which stood in the Opening quarter of 1961 at an 
adjusted level of some $50 million (quarterly average 
for the 3 preceding years) declined steadily to a 
small surplus at the end of 1962. Travel receipts 
increased during 1961, but levelled off after the first 
quarter of 1962. Payments on travel account fluctu- 
ated within a narrow range until mid-1962, but 
declined in the second half of the year. Net pay- 
ments on migrants’ funds and inheritances declined 
over most of the two-year period, while the rate of 
gold production available for export remained on the 
whole unchanged. The deficit on freight and shipping 
was highest in the first quarter of 1962, and lowest 
in the last quarter. Net payments of interest and 
dividends and the deficit on other non-merchandise 
transactions fluctuated most irregularly. On account 
of the unusual concentration of dividend payments 
by subsidiaries, the peak deficit on interest and 
dividends appeared in the initial quarter of 1961. 
Net payments on miscellaneous transactions rose 
until the second quarter of 1962, except for a dip in 
the period preceding, but fell off substantially in the 
latter half of the year. 


Canada or in the foreign country. In the case of exports 
the point of shipment is where the goods were con- 
signed for export. Such charges as freight, insurance, 
handling and taxes are not usually included in the 
totals of merchandise trade. Transportation trans- 
actions affecting the balance of payments are mainly 
covered in the Freight and Shipping item. 


Embodied in the export statistics are ‘‘domestic 
exports’’ or exports of Canadian produce and “‘re- 
exports’’ or exports of foreign produce. The first group 
includes exports of previously imported goods, which 
have been further processed in Canada as well as 
commodities wholly produced in this country. Re- 
exports comprise only previously imported goods, which 
are exported from Canada in the same condition as 
when imported. Statistics of imports include goods 
entered for domestic consumption, i.e., commodities 
cleared by customs immediately on entry into Canada 
as well as out of customs warehouses, but not goods 
placed in these warehouses on entering the country. 


Exports and imports are usually credited to the 
country to which the goods are consigned at the time 
of leaving Canada, or from which the commodities were 
consigned to this country. The country of consignment 
is the one to which goods are intended to go or have 
come without interruption of transit except for transfer 
from one means of conveyance to another. Exceptions 
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in the case of imports are goods, which originate in 
Central and South America and the Antilles, but which 
are consigned to Canada from the United States. These 
are credited to the country in which the goods 
originated. 


Merchandise trade statistics exclude gold, but 
include products whose gold content is less than 80 
per cent of the value of the commodity, and also gold 
scrap in the form of jewellers’ sweepings. Other 
important exclusions are goods shipped to NATO 
partners under the Defence Appropriation Act, goods 
shipped to Canadian armed forces or diplomats abroad 
or imported for foreign diplomats or armed forces, 


including United States forces stationed at treaty bases 
in Canada, bunker supplies and ships’ stores sold to 
foreign vessels in Canada and bought by Canadian 
vessels abroad, vrivate donations and gifts, tourist 
purchases, ships of British construction and registry 
imported for use inCanada, ships and aircraft purchased 
for use in foreign trade and settlers’ effects. 


As many of the foregoing items were excluded from b 


the trade totals only since the beginning of 1960, 
adjustments of the figures for balance of payments. 


purposes were more numerous and their effect on the | 


merchandise trade balance was more important before | 


that date. 


STATEMENT 5. Adjustments to Merchandise Trade, Selected Years 1952-62 


1952 1955 1958 
m1 — 
Exports | Imports | Exports Leapene Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports 
{on 
millions of dollars 
Totals in trade returns «eee [4,356.0 [4,030.5 [4,351.3 4,712.4 |4,926.3 | 5,192.3 | 6,347.7 |6, 257. oan 
TOuriSt PUTCHASES ......ccccrccereresereecoeeeee - 3.8 |- 66.7 - 2.8 |- 71.4 Seley adam a CICS) pty PAP ~¥ 
GELTIORS?CCILO CUS cetedaneercesscestaactesceesnove Sua Gaui—" P2De i —- 21.9 |- 25.6 = 0966 |= Sant || — _ 
WIN ee eect ntee ater et seca steNenancretaraens = 10.4 aay | = eles Sena Ue voy Saal) ao GoD = 
WaT ChOUSIN G0 cctcesteccanpeas-sserasevanevestastenas= Coo (Peay alles oa ow + GD ese + 4.4 1+ 955 | + 11.0 |.-+ 37.6 
Ships and aircraft ..........c..ceseseecereresees — - ge 5 Soe SO Bea RE OaSGh eh M0. Geom 
UNG higshankeab nes casera pod con Bosc here Oe — |- Sel — |- Glatt Sse et ~ - 8.1 
All other adjustments .............sesesseeee a Se | =e Gino. Ea hall ol hee) = 6.9 [=  o0eo _ - 11.1 
Tota] adjustments ................-2eeeeeeee - 16.6 |- 180.5 | -— 19.2 |- 169.8 | - 39.2 |- 126-4 + 153.9 | - 49.1 
Adjusted merchandise trade (Table 
Phe itbems All, Bal) ptcccesencceeessnonecen en 4,339 3,850 4, 332 4,543 4,887 5,066 6, 364 6, 209 


These adjustments are designed to reflect more 
accurately all transactions having international finan- 
cial implications. Some are for the purpose of correcting 
lags or deviations from balance of payments concepts 
resulting from administrative practices. Other adjust- 
ments remove duplication covered in other items or 
deal with abnormalities in certain large transactions. 
An instance of the latter is the elimination of move- 
ments of some commodities on government account, 
where payments arrangements are exceptional. 


To compensate, for example, for delays in the 
receipt of customs documents for exports of wheat, 
more timely information from the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners on the volume of wheat shipments is used 
in combination with relevant price data. In the same 
process destinations shown in this series are used in 
place of countries of consignment appearing in the 
export entries; and there have been times when these 
differences were very significant. 


Other instances of adjustments with the objective 
of reflecting more clearly the timing of payments relate 
to the inclusion in merchandise imports of the goods 
placed in customs warehouses on entering Canada, and 
to purchases of capital goods, such as ships and air- 
craft. Periodic progress payments are entered in the 
balance of payments during the construction period, 
whose length varies with the size of the vessel or the 
number of aircraft under contract. Upon delivery, when 
these commodities appear in the customs entries for 


tabulation in the trade total, they are excluded from the 
balance of payments, having already been counted at 
the time of payments. 


Omissions from administrative practices exempting | 


from customs documentation certain purchases of ships 
and aircraft are compensated for. On the other hand, 


while included in the ‘‘Trade of Canada’’ total, imports | 
of certain defence goods under mutual defence arrange- |, 
ments are not pertinent to the balance of payments, | 


when no outright cash payments take place, and are 
therefore excluded. At times this type of adjustment 
has been quite substantial as was the case in 1961 and 
1962. 


Some of the merchandise transactions, which are 


excluded from the trade statistics as indicated above, 


appear elsewhere in balance of payments statements. — 


For example, tourist purchases of merchandise are a 
part of the estimated expenditures of international 
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travellers covered in the item on Travel Expenditures. © 


And fuel, stores and repairs acquired in Canadian ports 


by foreign vessels, and similar disbursements abroad | 


on account of Canadian vessels, are included in ex- 


penditures on account of shipping in the item on Freight | 
and Shipping Transactions. Further, in some annual j 


statements of the balance of payments an item is © 
introduced to cover Canadian Mutual Aid to NATO | 


Countries, with corresponding offsetting entries shown 
on both sides of the current account. Likewise if they 


i 


are desired for special purposes entries may be intro- — 


duced to cover other unilateral transactions in kind. 


Export Balance on Merchandise Trade in 1961 and 
1962 


Persistent import balances since the mid-fifties 
changed to a trade surplus of $173 million in LOG Ie 
and this was maintained at a Slightly lower level of 
$155 million in 1962. Since 1954, when merchandise 
exports and imports were almost equal at $3.9 billion, 
exports have increased to $5,889 million in 1961 and 
to a record level of $6,364 million in 1962, up more 
than 60 per cent over 1954, After Tising more than 40 
per cent in two years to $5,565 million in 1956, the 
value of imports in current dollars remained at about 
this magnitude until 1960, except for a decline of 
qearly 8 per cent down to $5,066 million in 1958. 
mports rose 3 per cent to $5,716 million in 1961 and 
1 further 8 per cent and more to a peak value of 
$6,209 million in 1962. 


Among new influences in the background 
iffecting the course of Canadian merchandise trade 
n 1961 and 1962 were of course the changes in the 
oreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar. This 
ided the competitive position of many Canadian 
ndus tries, SO encouraging exports and facilitating 
mport replacement with Canadian production. The 
emporary Surcharges introduced in June 1962 on a 
ange of Canadian imports were also a factor 
ducing imports in the second half of the year. 


The expansion in economic activity in Canada 
nd the United States which resumed in 1961 was a 
»ading influence on Canada’s merchandise trade in 
961 and 1962. This occurred at a time when activity 
| many overseas countries tended to be more irregu- 
I, with a braking in activity in some of Canada’s 
ajor markets. 


| Among prominent variables in Canadian trade in 
cent years have been sales of wheat to Communist 
yuntries which were a leading element in the upturn 
1 1961, receding in 1962, and again becoming of 
lajor importance in 1963. A strong upward movement 
i exports of manufactured goods is another factor of 
msequence based on the improved competitive 
hagton of Canadian industry in recent years. 


The rise in wheat exports represented about half 
¢ the annual increase in 1961. Other important 
Cntributors to the increment were such commadities 
4 nickel, forest products, notably wood pulp, petro- 
lim and natural gas, cattle, aircraft, and a variety 
J other manufactured products. Exports of some 
er staple commodities were maintained, But off- 
siting a part of the increases were declines in 
sipments of such major commodities as uranium, 
‘Mm ore, copper and aluminum. 


A faster rate of economic expansion in 1961 in 
! United States as compared with elsewhere abroad 
‘Sed demands for many types of Canadian indus- 
ta] Materials. During the year there was a steeply 
ling trend in exports to the United States, with the 
tee half year 15 per cent higher than the first. 
2 changes noted above in total exports of selected 
‘amodities were parallelled in shipments of Cana- 


in goods to the United States. 
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Exports to overseas countries were also sub- 
stantially above those of 1960, surpassing even the 
gain in shipments to the United States in 1961. This 
tise to the overseas reflected large sales of wheat 
to countries in Eastern Europe and to the Federal 
Republic of Germany and to some other countries in 
Western Europe, and of wheat and barley to Mainland 
China. With industrial produttion in overseas coun- 
tries still rising or continuing at high levels, over- 
seas demands for Canadian industrial materials and 
other primary products also remained high as a whole 
in 1961. There were, however, some considerable 
variations in shipments in individual commodities to 
some markets with, for example, nickel sales to the 
United Kingdom and Western Europe higher than in 
1960 while other exports to these markets like iron 
ore, primary steel products, uranium and aluminum 
were down. Sales of both agricultural products and 
industrial materials to Japan continued to rise to 
new record levels. There were also increases in 
exports of a variety of secondary manufactured goods 
to many parts of the world. 


Geographically, Canadian exports were notably 
higher to Japan and also to Latin America and to 
Some countries in Western Europe. At the same time 
exports to the United Kingdom were maintained at 
the high level of the previous year, while shipments 
to other countries of the Sterling Area were only 
Slightly lower. These changes had the effect of 
reducing the proportion of exports to the United 
States, United Kingdom and other Sterling Area 
countries and increasing the share of sales to other 
foreign countries in 1961. 


In 1962 a sharp rise of over 16 per cent in 
shipments of Canadian goods to the United States 
was the outstanding development, while overseas 
exports remained relatively stable in total, although 
exports of wheat receded from the high levels of 
1961. The expansion in exports to the United States 
continued in the first half of 1962, although at a 
reduced rate, and levelled off at a high plateau in 
the latter half year. The most remarkable increases 
to that country were in shipments of industrial 
materials including the products of resource indus- 
tries such as iron ore, petroleum and natural gas, 
lumber, wood pulp, and various metals, and in such 
products of secondary industry as aircraft and 
machinery. A continued decline in deliveries of 
uranium was an important exception, 


At the same time exports of industrial materials 
to overseas countries in 1962 were moderately lower 
with some decreases in both metals and chemicals. 
Larger declines in exports of wheat occurred, mainly 
in association with contracts with Rastern European 
countries. These losses however were partly offset 
by expanded exports of manufactured goods. 


While exports to major overseas markets such as 
the United Kingdom and Western Europe were gener- 
ally maintained there were, besides the decline to 
Eastern Europe, reductions in the totals to Japan 
and Commonwealth countries in Asia. On the other 
hand exports to Australia and other Commonwealth 
countries increased as did shipments to Communist 
China. 
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Imports 


The rising level of activity in Canada in 1961 
and 1962 was a leading influence on the expansion 
in imports as in similar stages in earlier business 
cycles. At somewhat better than 15 per cent, imports 
however still represented a smaller proportion of the 
national expenditure than in earlier periods of high 
activity such as 1956 and 1957. While increases 
were widely distributed, there were notable concen- 
trations in a few commodities due to special circum- 
stances, and significant reductions were recorded in 
some commodities where Canadian demand seemed 
to be more fully met from domestic sources. Most 
substantial advances occurred in imports of indus- 
trial materials including automobile parts and in 
investment goods. Various types of industrial mate- 
rials shared in the increase in 1961, and metal 
materials, automobile parts, and machinery and parts 
most prominently in 1962. Some imports of consumer 
goods have also risen during this period but these 
gains have usually been relatively moderate except 
where temporary shortages of Canadian supplies 
existed. At the same time, some other groups of 
consumer goods have declined. The most significant 
reduction was in imports of passenger automobiles 
which dropped sharply in 1961, and again slightly in 
1962, mainly from the United Kingdom. Imports of 
rolling mill products and petroleum products are 
other examples of significant contractions in 1961. 
In these and other areas domestic sources of supply 
covered larger parts of the Canadian requirements. 


STATEMENT 6. Prices, Physical Volume and Terms of Trade of Domestic Exports 
and Imports, 1951-62 
(1948 = 100) 


Price Indexes 


Year and quarter 


The lower foreign exchange value of the 
Canadian dollar in 1962 contributed to the rise of 
more than 8 per cent in the value of imports, adjusted 
for balance of payments use. When the impact of this” 
change on average prices of imports is allowed for, 
the real increase in imports in 1962 would be about 
halved. On the other hand, the effects upon the vol- 
ume of imports of the stabilization of the Canadian 
dollar at a lowered level of exchange and the imposi- 
tion of temporary import surcharges appeared in the 
second half of 1962, when the general rise in imports 
under way for about two years was arrested tempor- 
arily. | 


Most of the countries and areas contributed to 
the import expansion of 1961 and 1962, except the 
United Kingdom, whose exports to Canada decreased’ 
slightly. About 65 per cent and 79 per cent respec- 
tively of the total increases in the two years origi- 
nated in the United States, owing to the nature of 
the commodities involved. These changes and those 
pertaining to other countries in the Sterling Area, the 
OECD group and Latin America are examined in the 
section on bilateral transactions. 


| 
Prices | 

There were upward movements in both expori 
and import prices in 1961 and 1962, following é| 
considerable period of relative stability in the 
aggregate indexes. An important underlying influenc: 
on these changes was the devaluation of the Cana 
dian dollar. 


Volume indexes 
Terms of 


The earlier peak period forthese prices occurred 
in 1951 in association with the Korean War, when 
export prices averaged 123, in comparison with 1948 
as 100, and import prices exceeded 126. But with the 
step-up in the value of the Canadian dollar in the 
foreign exchange market from a discount in 1951 to 
a premium in 1952, and with this position being 
Maintained for about a decade, Canada’s average 
export and import prices subsided fairly quickly. 
While the latter remained at a lower level for a 
longer period and neared the 1951 peak only in 1962, 
export prices regained the peak level in 1960 and 
continued to rise to a point 4 per cent higher by 
| 1962. 


The terms of Canada’s trade, or the ratio of the 
indexes of export prices to those of import prices 
fluctuated between 103% and about 107% during the 
latter half of the fifties, and have declined from 10614 
to roughly 104 and to 103 in the most current three- 
year period. The deterioration in the terms of trade 
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in the sixties followed a larger rise in average import 
prices than in export prices, the percentage increase 
being about twice as large for the former, 


Average export prices increased noticeably only 
in 1962 although they had started to rise in the 
second half of 1961, while import prices advanced 
fairly substantially in both 1961 and ST WAU elas 
commodity groups, except miscellaneous products, 
shared in the 3 per cent rise in average import prices 
between 1960 and 1961. Higher than this overall 
increase in important groups of commodities, such as 
agricultural and animal products, fibres and textiles 
and in particular iron and steel products, contributed 
to outweighing lesser advances on the part of other 
commodity classes. All the commodity groups to- 
gether accounted for the 44 per cent rise in import 
prices in 1962, and again iron and steel products 
most notably. The gain of some 3 per cent in average 
export prices during the year originated largely from 
food, beverages and tobacco and particularly from 
the group comprising inedible crude materials. 


STATEMENT 7. Current Non-Merchandise Transactions between Canada and Other Countries, 
1952 and 1962 


| Recep. Hayinents winaaeHons onaniee 

Country or area : : 33 | 

1952 1962 | 1952 1962 1952 1962 1952-62 

| Ai xe millions of dollars sm 

‘United States: 

| (Gold production available for export ..........ccscssscessssesssssenese 150 165 = = he WO) Ike TIGR +a 05 

MT MESON CS 5h oe os cv encerecnonsnihSnsieennense Snassltntionnansehchies 255 510 294 420 |- 37 |+ 90 tenor 
Beers ian: Givi dena Sec! 0s, wocses hcbacaioesodecsxest biases arreande. 85 124 344 655 |- 259 |I- 531 = OD) 
Prercht and shippinges. eck ee. wh. wend Ghens.. ek. 174 260 302 350 |- 128 |- 90 eats! 

: Miheritances and migrants? fUNGS <.c....:...cc.ccecsesssieocesscocuessoece 38 61 7a) WAVE ice! 21h i 66 = OT 

Wes OULDCT CUFTeNt tranSActiONns ...................secosesssesecesosensserers 224 321 289 530 |- 65 |- 209 ~ 144 

Total and balance on non-merchandise transactions ...... 928 |1,441 |1,306 |2,082 |- 378 |- 641 — 263 

All overseas countries: 

i EX DONG LUTES secs jcccnste dev andosanstnsssedaracnnes eee Sedan! 18 50 47 190 |- 29 |- 140 - i111 

MERC STEATOOGT VIGEN Sie reccssctesethe ss ececscdedectesteetcésidoalencesteesactess 60 87 69 126 |- 9 |- 39 - 30 
Berot TPO CAS LOD IM Gebrcsc sey sces steie essere cosas enactcteecses chee veeseetecssive 209 238 73 238. + 136 _ = 136 
Miheritances and migrants’ fUndS e.c..c.:...cescssce-cesessesoeeceeeovere 47 63 17 36 j+ 30 |+ 27 - 38 
RectaleCONntTiDUtLON Ss tsa: eel te = _ 16 32 |- 16 |- 5) - 16 
BMMMOUMOTSCUITENL EANSACCIONS -ccececeneo.csscceevcecoce-escel aceccancovecene 57 105 116 283 ee Dol— ahs - 119 

Total and balance on non-merchandise transactions ...... 391 543 338 905 |+ 53 |- 362 ~ 415 


All countries: 


Gold production available for Export ......scscccscccssssessesesceeeese 
BREN CUMOX TCT A LCUTES sets otsar stake vs ce cles covocsshohcaceascnnstueeasiczeles 


Beleve Handy SHIPPING Merten tc ee ce tele ec eden etaes. 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds ......ccc.csccccccsscsssscceseecsececeeee 
Ee ELIMI LOTS gsi cacy Si src dea sacs axspove xscersnakcevarnsers on nssiveshes 


150 165 = Ft LoOr + eG 5 Hl} 
275 560 341 GLO DOG ai ice 50 Fen 
145 211 413 18) = 268570 - 302 
383 498 375 O88) 4) sual = 90 aos 
85 124 94 163) =e eo onl 39 =e Si) 
_ _ 16 32 16 Mics 32 =FelG 
281 426 405 Sis = Wass esse, - 263 
1,319 /1,984 |1,644 |2,987 |- 325 |- 1,003 - 678 
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About the figures — 


GOLD PRODUCTION AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT 


Whether sold abroad or taken into the Canadian 
official reserves of gold and foreign exchange, Canada’s 
gold production is a source of international credits no 
different from the proceeds of exporting other com- 
modities. However the general use of gold as a mone- 
tary metal lends it special attributes that distinguish 
it from other commodities in trade. In particular, inter- 
national movements of gold are determined more by 
financial factors rather than by ordinary commercial 
considerations. Gold not only does not have to sur- 
mount tariff barriers but is also universally acceptable 
at least at a fixed minimum price in the settlement of 
international obligations. This metal is often sold or 
bought internationally without actual physical move- 
ments, such transactions being reflected in changes in 
gold held under earmark, e.g. gold stored in the vaults of 
the central bank of one country for account of residents 
of another. Or it may be moved from one country to 
another across frontiers without change in ownership. 
For these reasons, gold production available for 
export representing nonmonetary gold is shown 
explicitly in the balance of payments tables among 
non-merchandise items of the current account. 


In Canada, gold is produced primarily as an export 
commodity; and in the calculation of the item, produc- 
tion is taken at the stage after refining at the Royal 
Canadian Mint, when the metal is sold by the Minister 
of Finance to the Exchange Fund to become part of the 
official reserves, or to be sold abroad. Also included 
are sales for safekeeping in Canada and commercial 
gold exported directly by producers, as well as 
relatively small amounts of gold in ore or quartz sent 


Gold production available for export over the 13 
years since 1950 has averaged about $155 million 
annually, with the higher values occurring in the 
opening and terminal years of the period, when the 


About the figures — 


In the travel account are covered receipts and 
payments for all expenditures incidental to travel such 
as international passenger fares, living expenses, 
including lodging, food, etc., entertainment, local 
transportation and purchases of other services and 
goods, including gifts. Tnese are expenditures made by 
travellers on business or shopping, persons travelling 
for education, health or vacation, and also commuters, 
summer residents and intransit automobile, rail and bus 
passengers. 


From a peak of $207 million in 1959 and 1960, 
Canada’s net travel payments were reduced to $160 
million in 1961, and were further cut down to $50 
million in 1962, which was about the level of the 
deficit on travel account in the early fifties. In both 
1961 and 1962, the improvement occurred wholly in 
transactions with the United States. Receipts from 


TRAVEL EXPENDITURES 


outside of Canada for refining. Excluded, however, is 
any gold held by producers before the refining stage, 
whether at the mines, in transit or at the mint. 


In effect the estimates of gold appearing in the 
current account represent the value at the more final 
stages of production, less consumption of the metal by 
industry and the arts. These totals representing a 
source of credits in the current account are offset by 
debits in the capital account whenever either the 
official reserves of gold or of foreign exchange should 
rise as a result of new gold production. In other words, 
because of its characteristic of ready convertibility 
into foreign exchange, gold production is treated in the 
balance of payments as if it were an external asset; 
and net transactions in monetary gold contributing to 
changes in the official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange are recorded in the capital account. 


There are certain drawbacks in the above presenta- 
tion such as the impracticability of distributing gold 
transactions with individual countries, on account of 
the method of calculation. Moreover when gold goes 
into monetary stocks it does not directly affect 
Canada’s account with any one country. But because of 
the stimulus to production over the long run having 
arisen from the existence of the official buying price 
in the United States, which also has been the market 
for much of the Canadian gold production, the entire 
item of nonmonetary gold is shown in bilateral state- 
ments of the balance of payments in the account with 
the United States. Likewise changes in the Exchange 
Fund holdings of gold appear together with United 
States dollars in the capital account with that country. 


United States dollar was at a significant premium in. 
Canada. The Canadian dollar value of gold produc-. 
tion amounted to $163 million in 1950, $162 million, 


in 1961 and $165 million in 1962. 


The primary source of detailed statistics and analy- 
sis of international travelis the publication of the Travel 
Statistics Unit, Balance of Payments Section, ‘‘Travel 
Between Canada and Other Countries’’ (Catalogue No. 


| 


66-201, Annual). A section on sources and methods of | 


compiling intemational travel data is published in the | 


1960 report on pages 21 to 34. Some of the figures for 


t 
i 


the most recent year shown in the 1962 edition of this | 


publication vary slightly from those appearing in j 


Statement 8 which follows, due to incorporation of the 
estimates at differing stages of revision. 


American visitors were up more than 15 per cen 


each year, while expenditures by Canadians visitin| 
the United States declined, particularly in the latte 
year. The stabilization of the Canadian dollar atm 


lowered value of 92% cents in terms of United State! 


currency and the reduction late in the second quarte 


of 1962 in the privilege of duty-free purchases bi 


Canadians abroad were important factors behind the 
narrowing of the deficit. The customs exemption on 
_merchandise purchased in the United States by 
Canadian visitors was reduced from $100 to $25 
every four months, and from $300 to $100 annually on 
purchases made while travelling in overseas countries. 


In the postwar period, Canada’s transactions on 
travel account have been predominantly with the 
United States. More than 9/10 of the receipts origi- 
nated from American travellers until about the mid- 
| fifties. Subsequently for a number of years, there 
was a slight decline below 90 per cent until 1961 
when this level was again exceeded. Travel pay- 
‘ments were likewise preponderantly to the United 
States, with the peak share of 88 per cent occurring 
in 1951. Following this year, however, there has 
been a small but steady decline until the United 
States proportion of total travel payments dropped 
below 70 per cent in 1962, 


Receipts from residents of the United States 
travelling in Canada, which surpassed the half 
billion dollar level for the first time in 1962, resulted 
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from increases in the number of visits together with 
a higher per capita spending. The number of trips 
made by Americans to Canada increased about 4 per 
cent to 31,700,000 during 1962. But more than two- 
thirds of this huge aggregate represented mainly 
local travel accounting for just over one-tenth of 
total expenditures. United States visitors travelling 
in automobiles continued to comprise the largest 
group, and averaged roughly 78 per cent in the three 
years, but accounted for smaller but increasing 
Shares of expenditures, viz. 58%, 61% and 63 per 
cent. Short-term visitors —those entering and leaving 
Canada on the same day —represented 65 per cent of 
all American visitors by automobile in 1962. But 
because this group did not require overnight accom- 
modation, they accounted for less than 10 per cent 
of the expenditures. Longer-term visitors represented 
about 35 per cent of all arrivals by automobile but 
were responsible for over 90 per cent of the expendi- 
tures. American travellers using other types of trans- 
portation, such as plane, bus, rail and boat, repre- 
sented 22 per cent of all visitors and accounted for 
37 per cent of expenditures. 


STATEMENT 8. Travel Expenditures between Canada and Other Countries, 1950-62 


Account with Account with Account with 
United States overseas countries all countries 
Year 

| uli habs: Payments | net Receipts [parents | Net recess anual Net 
. millions of dollars ‘ 
| POND prepcsao sy eee 260 193 Gt 15 33 = ts} 275 226 xm keke) 
1S: desea anne ehe tea baie 258 246 ce 16 34 - 18 274 280 - 6 
| 552 ane Sa Re ae 257 294 S Silty 18 47 = oS) 275 341 - 66 
282 307 = 25 20 58 = 68 302 365 - 63 
| ee ee 283 320 aT 37 22 69 by 305 389 - 84 
| S35) choses eer eae nee es 303 363 ="60 25 86 - 61 328 449 = OR 
3) Saas 309 391 On 28 107 - 9 337 498 al Git 
MUSA 2. o8.n'sfoddeds.Seeedeeeece 325 403 mS 38 22 - 84 363 525 Salo 
A a 309 413 - 104 40 129 - 89 349 542 - 193 
WS Bet pa nas cucsacost anaes snes 351 448 = a 40 150 = 100) 391 598 = PADI 
Medes OMe sy. ce iiss v ssc fanci cee 375 462 = Sn) 45 165 - 120 420 627 = P07 
| eee 435 459 | - 24 47 183 | ~ 136 482 642) - 160 
1962 oncheidaceoae Reto Rae 510 420 + 90 50 190 - 140 560 610 = 50) 
We — {Bed 


From a peak of $462 million in 1960, Canadian 
‘expenditures for travel in the United States declined 
‘slightly to $459 million in 1961 and then dropped to 
$420 million. The duty-free purchases of Canadian 
travellers returning from the United States fell more 
than 40 per cent, from $60 million in 1961 to under 
$35 million in 1962, with the bulk of the reduction 
occurring in the second half of 1962. Canadians 
travelling by automobile accounted for one-third in 
numbers and about one-half of expenditures in 1962. 
Expenditures by Canadians using rail, bus and in 
Particular plane, were higher than those of Americans 
‘using the same modes of transportation. The per 


capita spending by Canadian long-term visitors at 
approximately $74 in 1962 was much higher than the 
average American expenditure in Canada of $45. 


Although the number of Canadians returning from 
overseas sojourns has been relatively small, their 
share of total payments on travel account, as implied 
before, has been becoming increasingly important in 
recent years, accounting for more than 30 per cent of 
the total in 1962. The average duration of stay over- 
seas is much longer than trips to the United States, 
and the cost of ocean and air transportation with 
foreign carriers represents substantial amounts. 
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Income Account 


Net payments of interest and dividends have 
been growing in company with rising indebtedness to 
other countries and have usually been the largest 
single contributor to current account deficits. The 
only exceptions in the past decade have been larger 
import balances on merchandise account in 1956 and 
1957, two years significant for the high level of 
capital expenditure by Canadian business. In 1962 
the deficit of $570 million on income account repre- 
sented about two-thirds of Canada’s current deficit, 
a higher proportion than ever before. Although this 


About the figures — 


INCOME ACCOUNT ‘a 


Covered in this account are transfers between 
Canada and foreign countries of interest on bonds and 
debentures and dividends. These international receipts 
and payments represent major parts of the return on in- 
vested capital, but do not include undistributed income 
or ‘‘miscellaneous income’’. The latter item covers the 
return on foreign investments in Canadian securities 
held through financial intermediaries, and on mortgages, 
real estate and other assets where investments are in- 
cluded in the category Miscellaneous Investments. Also 
comprised are earnings from international operations of 
banks and insurance companies and interest paid on 
inter-company borrowings other than funded debt. The 
growing importance of miscellaneous income, other than 
income shown in the Interest and Dividends item, as a 
component of total remittances of investment income is 
described later in the section on Miscellaneous Current 
Transactions. About a quarter and 10 per cent respec- 
tively of all receipts and payments of income on 
investment were represented by miscellaneous income 
in the 17 postwar years covered in Statements 9H and 
91. The individual annual ratios exceeded the overall 
averages in each year after the mid-fifties. 


Receipts of interest arise from inter-governmental 
loans and advances, including those under Part II of 
the Export Credits Insurance Act and the United 
Kingdom Financial Agreement Act. Covered also are 
interest and discount earned by the Fxchange Fund 
Account and interest receipts on private holdings of 
foreign bonds; but interest receipts on direct invest- 
ment are, due to the method of collection of statistics, 
lumped in with receipts of dividends. 


Dividend payments are classified into those on 
direct investment and those on portfolio investment.The 
former type includes the net profits earned by unin- 
corporated branches in Canada of foreign companies, 
apart from insurance companies, together with dividends 
remitted abroad by subsidiaries. Dividends on direct 
investment paid by public companies controlled abroad 
include dividends remitted to all shareholders in the 
country of control, while the dividends paid by the same 
companies to minority shareholders resident elsewhere 
abroad are classified as returns on portfolio investment. 


Inter-company payments of interest on funded debt, 
modest in total, are embodied in the interest item. All 
remittances of interest and dividends are net of with- 


deficit was much more than double that in 1946, the 
rise in the postwar period has been much less than 
has occurred in Canada’s net indebtedness to other 
countries. 


In this period receipts of interest and dividends 
roughly doubled from $70 million in 1946 to $145 
million in 1952; and, after a period of considerable 
irregularity until 1956, receipts again advanced 
except for a hesitation in 1960 to $211 million in 
1962. This total was not only at the highest level 
recorded but was also about three times as large as. 
the 1946 estimate. 


holding tax paid to the Government of Canada, with the 
tax rate ranging between zero and 15 per cent; and with i 
significant changes having been introduced in late 
December 1960, Government revenues from taxes on | | 
interest, dividends and other payments abroad rose from 
$77 million in 1960 to $107 million in 1961 and $122 | 
million in 1962. 


} 
Figures included in the income account do not |) 
correspond precisely with statistics on non-resident | 
investments in Canada. The latter data are net of | 
investments located abroad appearing in the balance 
sheets of companies in Canada. On the other hand 
interest and dividend payments are based on total — 
transactions in these forms by Canadian companies 
regardless of whether the income was earned in Canada 

or elsewhere. 


The transfer of income abroad has not normally 
followed directly the realization of profits, particularly — 
in the case of subsidiary or other closely held com- 
panies. While many public companies distribute - 
dividends to their shareholders on a fairly regular 
basis, this is a relatively minor part of the total going 
to non-resident owners. With this group of companies 
there are generally comparatively smaller variations in 
disbursements than in earnings, as a stable dividend 
rate is found attractive to portfolio investors. 


On the other hand, in the direct investment group, 
which is the source of some three-quarters of total 
transfers, the range of choices open in the allocation | 
of earnings is considerable. This is particularly the | 
case with the controlling enterprise of wholly-owned ~ 
subsidiaries. Decisions are usually based on internal 
administrative factors as to where funds are to be 
employed within the enterprise as a whole. Needs for 
cash within or outside Canada are governed by factors 
such as investment programs and requirements for, ) 
inventory and working capital, and by tax considera- 
tions. Changes in interest, money market conditions 
and exchange rates may also influence the internal — 
administrative decisions. Such circumstances have been 
ever shifting, and dividend remittances have fluctuated | 


around the underlying growth trend. The ability to 


‘| 


make an actual income payment is closely related to 
the liquidity of the company. In general it may be said 
that, apart from the raising or redemption of capital, 
| changes in liquidity reflect not only reported earnings 
| but also the cash flows from non-cash charges, such as 
| depreciation and depletion, offset by investment for 
| Capital expenditure and inventory. With the interplay of 
this set of variables, moderating economic activity 
could give rise to larger amounts of cash being avail- 
able for transfer abroad. 


Payments of interest and dividends rose rapidly 
from $312 million in 1946 to $475 million in 1950, a 
year when the proportion of earnings distributed 
abroad as dividends was unusually high. Remittances 
then declined to $404 million in 1953, but gained 
steadily thereafter to $770 million in 1961 and $781 
nillion in 1962, but for a shallow dip in 1960. This 
was caused by a temporary lag into the first quarter 
of 1961 of payments of a substantial amount of 
lividends by a number of Canadian subsidiaries. As 
there was a considerable increase in the Tange of 
ncome subject to higher withholding taxes, the rise 
N gross income payments in 1961 was even larger 
han that in the net figures shown in this report. 


In 1961, dividend payments on non-resident 
lirect investment in Canada of $405 million in- 
teased nearly 30 per cent over the total for the 
receding year, and were more than 20 per cent 
‘bove the 1958 level. Most of the increases in 1961 
fas concentrated in dividends remitted by companies 
ontrolled in the United States, engaged in manufac- 
uring, mining and merchandising. Within manufac- 
ating, fabricators of durable goods for the home 
larket accounted for much of the increase, which 
fas in part offset by lowered transfers of dividends 
y pulp, paper and chemicals manufacturers. Larger 
ividends originating from mining and smelting were 
aused in the main by substantial transfers in the 
Ist quarter of 1961, which normally would have 
een made in the last quarter of 1960. Payments of 
izable non-recurring dividends caused the big gain 
1 payments to the United States on directinvestment 
1 merchandising. 


Dividend payments on direct investment were 
stimated at $387 million in 1962, down more than 4 
er cent from the peak in the previous year. As net 
tofits of unincorporated branches advanced nearly 
10 million, the overall decline was ascribable to a 
il in transfers, in particular by companies engaged 
1 Mining and trade, whose remittances in 1961 were 
xtraordinarily high, 


_ The steady rise in interest payments which 
tarted after the mid-fifties was maintained, although 
t a slower rate of increase, in 1961 and 1962. 
iterest payments in the two years were $259 million 
nd $285 million, respectively, as compared with 
239 million in 1960 and $128 million in 1956. The 
ifluence of new issues of bonds (largely corporate) 
nd trade in outstanding issues offset in part by 
stirements and the growing impact of the withholding 
‘X accounted for over 60 per cent of the $26 million 
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Another aspect of this subject is the flexibility 
Open to companies to utilize their cash position to 
retire debts rather than to transfer earnings. When the 
Same parent company holds debt as well as equity 
investment, the distinction between a dividend payment 
on the one hand and a repayment of debt with a simul- 
taneous growth in undistributed earnings on the other 
hand has only limited significance. The extent of this 
practice is, of course, limited by the amount of capital 
provided in the form of debt. 


increase in interest payments ir 1962. The change in 
the foreign exchange rate over the year of the Cana- 
dian dollar was responsible for the rest. 


Quarterly Estimates since 1949 


As seen in Statement 9, a concentration of 
dividend payments, second in magnitude only to the 
record peak of the fourth quarter of 1959, took place 
in the December quarter of 1950. Higher earnings, 
impending tax changes in the United States and 
administrative modifications in the Canadian control 
of foreign exchange, permitting accelerated transfer 
of earnings, contributed to the large outflow, which 
accounted for more than 40 per cent of the annual 
total for 1950. Subsequently more than 30 per cent of 
the annual remittances has taken place in the final 
quarter, except in 1960 and 1961 when the propor- 
tions were a shade below this level. About one-fifth 
of the annual remittances has occurred in the March 
quarter, except in 1955 and 1961, when roughly 28 
per cent was transferred. This swelling in dividend 
payments was largely attributable to a number of 
subsidiaries making unusually large remittances to 
their parents in the United States. In the first quarter 
of 1955, the concentration of payments appears to 
have been more fortuitous, while the expansion in 
the March quarter of 1961 was due more to a lagging 
in transfers from the preceding quarter in 1960. Since 
1950, the two middle quarters of the year have each 
accounted for roughly 20 per cent to 25 per cent of 
the annual dividend payments abroad. 


More than 94 per cent of interest payments and 
of dividend remittances abroad over the years for 
which figures are shown in Statement 9A flowed to 
the United States and United Kingdom, and the share 
of the income accruingto investors in other countries 
has been correspondingly small. Interest payments 
to the United States grew fairly steadily from 81 per 
cent of the total in 1946 to 88 per cent in 1962, 
while remittances to the United Kingdom declined 
from 17 per cent to 6 per cent over the same period. 
Irregular fluctuations were seen in the case of divi- 
dends, with remittances averaging about 82 per cent 
to the United States and 14 per cent to the United 
Kingdom. Returns on Canadian equity investment in 
the United States and the United Kingdom moved 
within a broad range of 80 per cent of total receipts 
at the top in 1946 and 1952 and 60 per cent in 1961; 
and dividend receipts on investment in other coun- 
tries were thus larger than in the case of payments. 
More than two-fifths of interest receipts from non- 
residents, the lightest component of the income 
account, has originated in the United States over the 
period under review. 
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STATEMENT 9. Income Account with All Countries: Quarterly Estimates, 1949 - 62 


Receipts Payments = Receipts Payments | 
Quarter = ae ie Quarter ae aS i 
Interest | Dividends |Interest Pe. | Interest | Dividends| Interest | Dividends | 
~~ millions of dollars millions of dollars ; 
4 13 22 53. | 95 Gym laessesseceeccaens 5 32 31 84 
12 14 30 ints} Dl es cceacetenct otees 14 25 32 Tan 
3 Ault 22 Si TJigee ees coves e-enes 6 19 30 98 
7 19 30 63 TW Sees 13 28 35 135 
26 57 104 286 WV Gal ccccssehastyrcssons 38 104 128 395 
3 10 23 7 
1} iP) 30 
3 13 23 
9 28 33 
28 63 | 109 
4 12 26 
12 13 30 
4 15 26 
34 all 32 
54 61 114 
4 13 25 
11 21 29 
6 aby 26 
39 34 35 
60 85 115 
19530 lenders Bee a 20 26 
PABRET. Als I St fie 14 19 32 
TTIee ee etcces fh 17 29 
TVS oes = 315) 46 34 
SAO Rae een hee 63 102 121 
LOA re eee iors 5 19 25 
Le epetee ss ee 11 22 37 
100, Pes eee 4 19 29 
1 els ee ee 33 34 39 
WOOD icccecre.ccs eee 53 94 130 
19557 eee. cre 5 21 33 
hoi he 3 19 32 
It eee 4 23 30 
IVi.c. cee eee BZ 43 32 
Véar it eee 54 106 127 


STATEMENT 9A. Receipts and Payments of Interest and Dividends between Canada and 
Other Countries, 1946 and 1950-62 


Account with United States Account with United Kingdom Account with all countries 


Inter- | Divi- Inter- | Divi- | Inter- | Divi- 

est |dends est Idends| est |dends 
1946 e252 eae 8 39 101 149 |- 203 1 6 = 
195 Ome ee reccecraes 11 39 90 SPA RS steph 1 5 = 
1951 U5) 42 95 287 |- 325 24 6 = 
O52 ae 23 62 96 | 248 |- 259 23 6 - 
WIS) ese 24 TT 101 233 |- 233 24 4 Se 
1954 15 54 108 237 |- 276 24 11 2 
1955 105} 63 107 281 |- 310 25 16 = 
LOD G Sheers ccrecsetecsses wal 59 107 320 |- 347 2 12 = 
LOST costeeticesees 27 68 129 351 |- 385 2 8 os 
LOS Serre te. 24 76 153 | 347 |- 400 25 7 - 
1959 coher ss cose 31 68 179 368 |- 448 24 11 = 
TOCOs es.can eae 41 61 205 | 326 j- 429 24 8 = 
1 40 | 69 | 225 | 417 ae 25 | 9 2 
Pe RE tee Ase 52 403 j- 531 22 13 o 

| TES aa 


Dividend Payments by Industry Groups and Destina- 
tion, 1960 


While the geographical distribution of dividend 
payments over the four recent years from 1958 has 
shifted little, with 80 per cent on the average des- 
tined for the United States, 15 per cent to the United 
Kingdom and 5 per cent to other countries, larger 
‘changes are seen in a comparison by type of invest- 
lent and by industry. More than 80 per cent of the 
dividends flowing to the United States originated 
from direct investment in both years, but the break- 
Jown of payments to the United Kingdom was about 
‘ifty-fifty in 1960, as compared with 45 per cent on 
jirect investment in 1958. More than three-quarters 
»f remittances to other countries in 1960 arose from 
dortfolio investment in Canada, and approximately 
hree-fifths in the earlier year. 


There was a net reduction of $17 million in 
dividend payments to all countries from $431 million 
50 $414 million in 1960. This net reduction was made 
ip of a number of offsetting changes. There were 
Jeclines of about $24 million from mining and smelt- 


i 
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ing, of $11 million from merchandising and of $7 
million from utilities, which were offset by increases 
of roughly $14 million from the integrated petroleum 
and natural gas industry, of $5 million each from 
manufacturing and financial institutions, and $1 
million from other enterprises, 


The reduction between 1958 and 1960 by $24 
million, or 30 per cent, in the transfers abroad by 
Canadian mining and smelting companies is an 
instance of the inherent volatility of dividend pay- 
ments. Lower net profits and reduced dividend 
transfers by companies controlled in the United 
States accounted for most of this change. The inci- 
dence of substantial non-recurring dividends in 1958 
together with large losses incurred in 1960 by some 
unincorporated branches of United States enterprises 
contributed to the 40 per cent drop in profit transfers 
from merchandising. Most of the $7 million decline 
in dividend transfers from utilities arose from the 
winding-up of a number of shipping companies, whose 
control lay in the other countries group, and the 
consequent payment of liquidating dividends in 1958, 


STATEMENT 9B, Distribution by Industry and Destination of Dividend Payments on 
Direct’ and Portfolio Investments, 1960 


United States United Kingdom Other countries All countries 
Industry ret 
F Port- ‘ Port- A Port- Port- 
heesan folio | roa Direc Pa Total Direct folio [rota Direct ee wee 
millions of dollars 
fanufacturing: 

Vegetable products ...eeeeeeceeeeee 10.6 | 6.8 UT RLGaS | 1 2G HO) ORS |) O. 550028) | oer 8.5) 2452 
MeeniMall PrOGUCtS. ...........<2000s000e0s 2 || O.2 9.4 — = _ = _ 82 0, 2 9.4 
| ise | Oro 1.6 0:5.) 2) = = 3.1.| On7uh 38 
Wood and paper products .......... 32. 1 7.9} 40,0 8. 1.6 yl _ 0.7 Ooh 40, 2 LOR? 50. 4 
Miron and its’ products  ..cc-.e0:..... Soeealeoe S| mOONO 1 OFS S158 sends ONG ON7a| 349 4.8] 39,1 
| Non-ferrous metals ......cccescsecesee Dent ORSS mesa 0.3'| 0.4 - Ons 0; 7 Doo 18 2456 
“Non-metallic minerals vesssssssss... 3.67 | 0124, eas.8 O28 |) O25) 10, an eerecee eyeing. jensen eg 
Chemicals and allied products PRAT 0.7 23.4 0,2 4.9 1.4 OF2 1.6 28.8 ia 29.9 

Miscellaneous manufactures .... S|} (), H 5.9 - = = = — 5.8 0.1 5.9 

BSEID=COLAIS! 2. vccscecesscoscsonsseeseoees 141,3 /20.3 | 161.6 | 26.6 | 4,9 | 25.5; 2.2] 2.7] 4.9] 164.1| 27.9 | 192,0 
*etroleum and natural gas. .......... Bi | S| Bey Teal |p oa — Une | Se B 4.6 | 56.5 
lining and smelting ........ccccsecseee BSG Waa CSE ORGS I Chelth  CEG | Gia aGaith Bete sh 0 |) lei 
iOS) ne re Seeding 16587) Os 7 (Ont si teaa Ol ie eesa9 dO ae) Pep 7 |) BY 
EDGES oo cceseeecsecssessnccese 8.4) 0,.8.) 8,9.) 609°) b Gnd) 7.0.) JOKE 0.1.1 00, 7oluri see) meta erate 
‘inancial STESPILULIONS.  <.rersesccasoccors 40211304. 827.6 | 2.4 GE 18,00) 252; heentew da aA Sul eel SoS Oe lned Seas 
ther ENECTDEUSOS) carsascssspinecarncns cscs OF 0.4 LOL 2) _ 1.2 — Oy Auli Oar 10,9 0.6 11,5 

OURS sok os ccsencasscsensicsciaicss 269.5 {57.0 | 326.5 | 32,4 | 32.3 |64.7| 5.3] 17.2 | 22.5 | 307, 2 Pater 5 | 413.7 

She eee if | 
BSH 


B59", 


* Dividends on direct investment include net profits of unincorporated branches amounting to $28 million, but not in- 
*rest of $8 million paid to parent companies on funded debt. 


Note: For corresponding estimates for 1958, see Statement 9A in ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
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The modest rise in total dividends paid abroad 
by the Canadian manufacturing industry (excluding 
petroleum refining) masked fairly large but offsetting 
changes in direct investment dividends flowing to 
the United States from a number of component indus- 
trial groups. Dividend payments originating from the 
iron and steel industry, including motor vehicle 
manufacturers, dropped nearly $23 million between 
1958 and 1960, and those from the food and bever- 
ages group of the vegetable products industry more 
than $4 million. On the other hand, larger remittances 
were recorded from the wood and paper products, 
animal products and chemical and allied products 
groups of $18 million, $6 million and $3 million, 
respectively. About $3 million more dividends were 
transferred to the United Kingdom by Canadian sub- 
sidiaries engaged in the manufacture of wood and 
paper products. With increasing maturity of the 
investments, roughly one-half of the $14 million gain 
on United States direct investment in the petroleum 
and natural gas complex arose from higher net profits 
from operations of oil companies engaged solely in 
extraction. Larger dividends from companies engaged 
in refining and distribution of petroleum products and 
natural gas as well as in extraction accounted for 
the balance of the increased dividend transfers in 
1960. 


The practices of direct investment companies in 
paying dividends abroad have varied widely in the 
postwar period as shown in Statement 9C. In the 


STATEMENT 9C. Estimated Total Returns on Forei 
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five-year period 1946 to 1950 inclusive 56 per cent 
of total earnings was distributed. The average pay- 
ment of 45 per cent over the following decade ranged | 


between the high rate of 55 per cent in 1951 and the | 


low of 38 per cent in 1956, with the proportion for | 
1960 being 51 per cent. The unusual concentrations 
of dividend remittances in the December quarter of 
1950 and in the first quarter of 1961, referred to 
elsewhere in the text, were responsible for the high 
rates of 63 per cent and 58 per cent in the two 
respective years. 


Conversely, retained earnings contracted 15 per 
cent from $280 million in 1960 to $240 million in) 
1961, owing largely to the carryover of the usual | 
year-end dividends in 1960 to the following March’ 
quarter. In these two recent years on average about | 
60 per cent of all undistributed earnings was retained | 
by non-resident controlled firms in manufacturing, a 
little more than 20 per cent in mining, petroleum and 
natural gas and the remainder in other industries, 
including utilities, merchandising and financial | 
institutions. 


About 95 per cent of the undistributed earnings 
in the two years vested in investors in the United 
States. Most of the retained earnings belonging to 
overseas investors was held by merchandising and 
financial institutions. 


gn Direct Investment in Canada, 1946-61 


Allowance Percentage — 

Year Remitted \ fory Undistributed Total of earnings | 

income withholding earnings earnings distributed 

tax abroad 

OM AG, Foe MMO ee or 147 12 120 279 53 

VOGT es cortrsentaesctictasccctocesvessestonnessssesavmctasss 183 15 125 323 57 

1948) .cccsccoccocrcosssecceecssssecooscasssseasancseroesooncrene 174 14 160 348 50 | 
W949) co. tecodecccoosecttcsststestaccensatsovscesessaneconctess 233 19 
1950 .neccocscocccecssencsscsscccscscceserssessnsssccroveseseness 309 25 
LO51 oie... cecccescssssssssccscrencncrenscccccecscsceccren ens 272 23 
TQ 2). facthsteoesscccttegectosaccoccerarsestncssavansconotene 239 22 
1953 ....cccccccccccercccsssssscccscerersecnscccooosecosecccesens 215 22 
1954 .....ccccsccssrcrorcsssscccccccnsesscssssscossscsonecoceeees 229 22 
N95 5 eoctacccteseccssccrecenassnssescscsvaresucsusecesssensenecas 282 26 
19 5G) ccccsocectrosevcrsccsestsace-cusececsverestascaacsetencasecs 309 26 
NOS pcicrcctecctctece-csstssoecsecastncescessqcoesccncepesnorscr 335 24 
NO 5G) cecescsecatoctstedseco scsenscestoosecnre: seecresnccsco=teas 337 23 
NOB O) cccrcsscceseeresccstacsestossesescttecdsstansesssaccocsocss 365 24 
TOG Orscckeccccscscececstctesstanees (cenecuasacccenccssecacsvcnsss 315 28 
VOG Ly. sccshsccseudsopassascodeone cvesdesteusecverennepensesssces 405 Si 
VQG 2 cvcctcecesdenkecs-csctconrtesctscacenmentesensuassetsonceses ser 54 


Long-Term Trends in Dividend Payments 


| In a comparison in Statement 9D of dividend 


payments by industry for selected years over a 2- 
decade period, the returns on foreign investment in 
Canadian manufacturing fluctuated between 63 per 
cent of total profit transfers in 1950 and 36 per cent 
in 1939. The figures, however, would be somewhat 
higher if the net profits of unincorporated branches, 
amounting, for example, to about 6 per cent of total 
profit transfers in 1939, could be allocated indus- 
trially. In 1960, over 46 per cent of dividend pay- 
ments pertained to manufacturing. In both 1939 and 
(1960, dividend remittances by firms engaged in 
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petroleum and natural gas industry accounted for 
nearly 14 per cent of total payments, but the propor- 
tions were smaller and fluctuated Sharply in the 
intervening years. From a high level of well over 31 
per cent in 1939, the percentage of dividends from 
mining and smelting declined to about 14 per cent in 
1960, while the share of payments by the remaining 
industries (utilities, merchandising, finance and 
other enterprises) doubled from more than 12 per cent 
in 1939 to over 25 per cent in 1960. This sharp rise 
on the part of the service group was attributable to 
enhanced transfers in particular by financial institu- 
tions and utilities, 


| STATEMENT 9D. Industrial Distribution of Dividend Payments to All Countries, 
Selected Years 1939 - 60 


Industry 
millions of dollars 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable and animal products .................. 226 23.9 42.8 2602 31.4 33.6 
T BUSTTOS cae ce RR 3.4 5.0 Oran 263) 3.4 ia (3! 
Wood and paper products ......ceccccescscocecsecseeees 4.5 9.5 44.5 24.9 30.0 50.4 
Bronwandits products™..swek. aki te Be 9.4 20.2 66.3 34.6 62.9 39eil 
PeNon-ferrous metals .........ccccccccssesscocsoscesceocccce 5.1 15.4 29.3 26.3 22.9 24.6 
| Non-metallic minerals ....cccscccsssssssssssseseeeee 2m a 11.6 8.4 4.9 4.7 
Chemicals and allied products ...ee.ce.0..0--0.... 13 5) LO 23.4 Te) PS (0) 29.9 
Miscellaneous manufactures .....ccccceccccseoceeee 0.5 0.6 6.3 5.0 4,3 5.9 
Totals, manufacturing ...............ccccccecce0c0-. 61.7 88. 2 229.9 147.2 186. 8 192.0 
Petroleum and natural gas oo... ecsescsscseecessese PIES 2 10.9 12.8 18.8 42,9 56.5 
|| 
fining and smelting ...cccccccccscscsssseseseseeesseeseee 53.8 34,1 sy 43.4 83.6 59,1 
PML OS Ieee ooo oss 2 cg cosh easeisedccsessolecécasodeccecese. 8.5 26.8 Osan 28.2 39.0 O2ee 
| a 5.5 6.9 16.2 15.0 28.1 16.6 
Pimancial institutions eccccccssssssssesessseeeuee 6.1 5.8 11.3 9.4 40.4 45,8 
EMETMCNLECTDIIS OS trrersee-rocoscol cote eoeeeonk 1.4 2.0 7.0 Date ING Tb 
Totals, non-manufacturing ...................... 98.5 86.5 128.1 120.6 244.1 221.7 
NREASSTIVCH IE eee om he Se ee ays 9.8 Ne So Lowes — _ 
TIDUS) ck assay lio le gr a 170.0 187.0 366.1 283.0 430.9 4i3.7 
i. ike | iG. tae 
Includes net profits of unincorporated branches, which are classified by industry only in 1958 and 1960. 
Geographically, dividend payments to the United terms, dividend transfers from mining, smelting, 


states and United Kingdom, as shown in Statement 
‘E, multiplied nearly 2% times between 1938 and 
960, and about twice since 1946. The three-fold 
ncrease in transfers to other countries between 1938 
Md 1960, however, represented an absolute gain of 
mly $16 million. Dividend payments by Canadian 
lanufacturing to the United States, which expanded 
‘ver 3 times over this period, accounted for 37 per 
ent in 1938, 50 per cent in 1960 and 65 per cent of 
otal payments in 1950. While larger in absolute 


petroleum and natural gas commanded lower propor- 
tions in 1960. Transfers to the United States by 
these companies in the manufacturing, petroleum, 
natural gas, mining and smelting industries account- 
ed for 86 and 81 per cent of al! dividend payments to 
that country in 1938 and 1960, respectively. Finan- 
cial institutions, which remitted a fractional share 
of the total in 1938, increased their proportion to 
over 8 per cent in 1960. 
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STATEMENT 9E. Distribution by Industry and Destination of Dividend Payments, 
Selected Years 1938 - 60 , 


United States 


1960 | 


Industry 


United Kingdom 


Other countries 


Manufacturing .......... 
Petroleum and natu- 


PAIS cccseneestersss D7A5 | ONGi|e L2e5)leo O-udilenOoee OPTS Ola 
Mining and smelting | 38.7| 28.7] 51.0] 73.6] 47.8 Co et 
NO tULItLO Sie tesrcereccors sree Aedi\ 13. 8) loa dieelosol|melOnc 11S oO) 
Merchandising.......... CoA) BAO) Albg All) AUSSI 58 OBA) “WBS 
Financial institu- 

TLOMS)...s-ccnteseercreetts NW ROW Cig es PALS 3.3} 4.3 
Other enterprises .... 0.6 HEH KE 9.0) 10.1 OFeL OFL 
Unclassified? .......... SRO Yetshion GEO - _ Ser enone 0 

TOtAYS) ccccccsstscsnosee 134. 0/149. 0/321. 8|346.6/326.5| 27. 33.0} 38.6 


49.5| 78.0/210.4]159.9]161.6}] 11.6 


1 Includes net profits of unincorporated branches, which are classified by industry only in 1958 and 1960 when they | 


totalled about $41% million and $28 million, respectively. 


At 92 per cent and 86 per cent, United States 
controlled companies engaged in manufacturing, 
petroleum, natural gas, mining and smelting were 
responsible for remitting in the beginning and ter- 
minal years of Statement 9F even higher shares of 
direct dividends than the proportions of all dividends 
destined for the United States from these industries. 
Dividends remitted by manufacturing concerns under 
United States control recorded more than a three-fold 
rise between 1939 and 1960. Within this group the 
proportion of dividends originating in direct invest- 


; 


gained but the proportion for chemicals, vegetable . 
and animal products industries declined. 


In 1938, manufacturing, mining, smelting and | 
utilities represented 86 per cent of total dividends 
paid to the United Kingdom. About the same propot- 
tion was accounted for in 1960 by financial institu- 
tions together with the same three groups, whose 
individual shares had declined since 1938. Nearly 90 
per cent of dividend remittances to other countries) 
in 1960 originated from manufacturing, mining, 


ment in wood, iron and non-ferrous metal fabrication smelting, utilities and financial institutions. 


STATEMENT 9F. Industrial Distribution of Dividend Payments to the United States by 
Canadian Companies Controlled in the United States, Selected Years 1938 - 60 


Industry 

Manufacturing: | 
Vegetable and animal products............ 1.3 14.5 27.1 13.6 17.4 19.8 
TROXGIIOS: accacessxsssseccspescresssssssaurseesancenevesss 1.4 3.4 a8 0.5 1.6 1a 
Wood and paper Product .........sesssssees aed tat 32.6 1354 15.0 32a 
Inon wand! its: PLOGUCtS na. ctemeret ttt ett cs 8.3 19.1 6855 Bale S S¥f5 (0 3382 
Non-ferroulsS metals. cciste....cveecossessosssetere 4.8 14.9 29.1 25.6 Ppl ral yy) | 
Non-metallic minerals) e....-ccac--ss-seeovssoee Dh, 3.0 10.8 404 4.2 3.6 
Chemicals and allied products ........... 9.6 7.6 19.9 Loo 19.8 py. "| 
Miscellaneous manufactures ..........c000 ate O25 0.6 6.2 4.9 * 53 

Totals, manufacturing .............ce6 42.7 41.8 70.8 192.5 109.7 

Petroleum and natural Za wu... escescceeeeee 27.0 DB} 10.0 TVS: IAL) 

Mininguand sSmel tine. scscaecssesarnatescevassceress 

WitilitleSws scents. tesceceseces NisdcteRoanssboteesSet aeons 

MErCNANndiS ime ess c.cccccecese occbetcccdtoreesstoceseoscss 

HIN ANClaliNStLeutlONS messecceosescescvesseersosees ye} 6.0 8.0 PAN es nko a) 


O@EMETCNLEIPHISCS.  w.ccccccrccessceossasacesscsereocoes 


Totals, non-manufacturing................ 86.9 73.1 


182.8 


62.5 65.8 49.2 


105.2 107.6 


Excludes minor ‘unclassified’ transfers except in 1958 and 1960 when net profits of unicorporated branches con- 
trolled in the United States, of about $35!4 million and $22% million, respectively, were included and distributed industrially 
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_ Interest Payments 


Total interest payments to non-residents, as 
' indicated in Statement 9G, were about 10 per cent 
lower in 1946 and in 1955 than in the last pre-World 
War II year of 1938. This decline was the effect of 
heavy wartime repatriation of Tailway, government 
and municipal bonds from the United Kingdom, offset 
in part by sales of the latter type of securities to 
the United States. From the common level of about 
$125 million in 1946 and 1955, interest payments 
abroad increased by two-thirds to $210 million in 
1959 and doubled to $259 million two years later, 
Large new issues of Canadian provincial and muni- 
Cipal government bonds and corporate debentures 
were sold since the mid-fifties, in particular, to 
investors in the United States. 


Interest payments going to the United States 
accounted for ever-increasing proportions of the total 
as relatively few new issues have been placed over- 
seas in recent decades. Investors in the United 
‘States veceived 60 per cent of interest remittances 
in 1938, 81 per cent in 1946 and 87 per cent in 1961. 
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On the other hand, 39 per cent of total interest was 
transferred to the United Kingdom in 1938, 17 per 
cent in 1946 and only about 6 per cent in 1961. From 
a negligible proportion in 1938, interest paid to 
investors in other countries grew to more than 6 per 
cent of the total in 1961. 


The proportion of interest on bonds payable in 
Canadian currency only rose gradually from approxi- 
mately 18 per cent of the total in 1946 to 24 per cent 
in 1955 and to over 27 per cent in 1961. interest 
remitted on bonds payable solely in foreign curren- 
cies likewise increased from roughly 54 per cent in 
1955 to more than 67 per cent of the total in 1961, 
reflecting the heavy new issues sold in the United 
States in recent years which are payable in United 
States funds. On the other hand, the proportion of 
interest received by non-resident holders of Canadian 
bonds payable optionally in one or more foreign cur- 
rencies or in Canadian funds declined from 21 per 
cent of total interest payments in 1955 to 5 per cent 
in 1961, as older issues with multiple currency terms 
have been retired, 


STATEMENT 9G, Interest Payments on Canadian Bonds and Debentures Held Abroad, 
| by Groups of Issues and Currency of Payment, Selected Years 1938-61 


United Kingdom Total outside of Canada 


1938 |1946]1955 [1959 1961 1938 |1946 1955 1959] 1961|1938] 1946 [ 1955 | 1959 | 1961 


| eae United States 
| sf 
xOvernment of Canada? ............ 20| 29 14 14 16 
Bon cla es, eee 20 23 32] 48] 64 
TCH Ls US is ae a 9 Dil del Se aes 
ap aaa ia eee eee 20020 9 5 6 
Dther corporation ...ccccccccccssseceee He | PO Sy oO. ey 
Gal Sites eI hesteeseceedeshineveeare 84 | 101 | 107 | 179 | 225 
Payable in: 
(a) Canadian dollars ............ eel wed OM Sah | ily 
(b) Foreign currencies ........ ate Me 61] 129 | 166 
_ (c) Optionally in (a) or (b) .. | “% th Si |) CRY Guy ale 


| 
nterest Receipts 


| 


* Including guraranteed issues other than railways. 


In contrast to the vigorous expansion, already 
tescribed, in payments abroad of interest, which 
lore than doubled since 1953, and of dividends, 
which rose 80 per cent, receipts of both interest and 
ividends increased about 25 per cent between 1953 
nd 1961. The year 1953 having been a high point in 
€ceipts of both interest on official loans and earn- 
ngs of the Exchange Fund Account, this level for 
iterest receipts was not exceeded until 1959. Fol- 
owing a saw-tooth course characteristic of dividend 
tansfers, receipts of dividends were 7 per cent 
2wer in 1960 than in 1953, but recovered sharply in 
961. The deferment in 1956 and 1957 of servicing 
ie the official loan by the United Kingdom caused 
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interest receipts to fall. Higher receipts in three 
recent ‘years have been attributable mainly to in- 
creased earnings of the Exchange Fund Account. 


Dividend Receipts 


Dividend receipts from subsidiaries abroad 
declined in 1960, while receipts on portfolio invest- 
ment were unchanged. The Canadian parent firms 
concerned were engaged in manufacturing, mining 
and service industries. On the other hand, Canadian 
enterprises engaged in mining and manufacturing 
received substantially larger dividends from their 
subsidiaries abroad in 1961, and receipts on port- 
folio investment were also moderately higher. 
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Income Transfers on Direct and Portfolio Investments 


With an average of over 40 per cent, dividend 
receipts on direct Canadian investment abroad as a 
proportion of all interest and dividends received 
ranged between 50 per cent in 1946 and 25 per cent 
in 1951. In 1962, the ratio was estimated at nearly 
40 per cent. Conversely the returns on portfolio 
investment as a share of total interest and dividends 
stood in the same year at over 60 per cent, which 
was slightly higher than the overall average for the 
period as a whole. Of the dividends received on 
direct investment, 54 per cent originated in the 
United States, 12 per cent in the United Kingdom and 
34 per cent in other countries. Canadian investments 
in these three areas returned 57, 21 and 22 per cent 
respectively of portfolio income. 


Interest and dividends paid on foreign direct 
investment in Canada averaged about 55 per cent of 
total payments of interest and dividends over the 
postwar period; but during the span of 17 years there 
appeared to be two complete cycles in the fluctua- 
tion of the ratios. From a low point of 47 per cent in 
1946, when the postwar upward shift in dividend 
payments was just beginning, the proportion relevant 
to direct investment rose to a record high level of 65 
per cent in 1950 before subsiding to a trough of 54 
per cent in 1954. The peak rate for 1950 was caused 
by a heavy concentration of dividend payments in 
the final quarter of the year. This phenomenally 


STATEMENT 9H. Distribution of Investment Income: Receipts, 1946-62 


United States 


United Kingdom 


large remittance was attributable to higher earnings, 
prospective tax revisions in the United States and an 
administrative change in Canadian foreign exchange 
control procedures. After a minor peak of 59 per cent 
in 1956, there has been a declining tendency, as 
interest payments which had stabilized over the 
preceding 4 years began to increase strongly. The 
proportion of 48 per cent for 1960, approximating the. 
lowest ratio for 1946, resulted from the unusual, 
carryover of dividend remittances by subsidiaries | 
from the final quarter of 1960 to the following quarter’ 
in 1961. | 


Investors in the United States have received oh] 
the average roughly 90 per cent of interest and divi- 
dends paid on direct investment in Canada, with the, 
shares dipping below this overall average after the 
early fifties. The proportion of portfolio interest and 
dividends going to the United States was not as high 
as that on direct investment but still averaged more) 
than 70 per cent, and ranged between 68 per cent in 
1947 and 75 per cent in 1960. In 1961 and 1962, the) 
United States share rose to 77 per cent and over 79 
per cent, on account of continuing increases in port-| 
folio dividend remittances and, in particular, in 
interest payments. Over the period of 17 years,) 
interest and dividends paid on British-owned port-, 
folio investment averaged $45 million but repre-. 
sented a declining proportion from more than 25 per 
cent in the early postwar years to about 12 per cent 
in 1962. 


Other countries All countries 


Interest and Interest and 


Miscel- 
laneous 
income 


Interest and 
dividends 


Interest and 


dividends Miscel- 


laneous 
income 


Miscel- 
laneous 
income 


Year dividends Miscel- dividends 

laneous 

income 
IG AG ust ttarenesccssets 25 22 12 4 3 
14 T erscarceneceecotoe 15 21 5 3 
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OSG ipeecseseenesestetse 33 47 35 it 3 
TOD T! sctcccsccecscavacess 43 52 43 7 3 
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4 10 10 3 30 34 11 
4 9 15 3 31 39 16 
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5 11 24 5 33 58 30 
5 7 21 6 29 86 29 
5 9 22 5 51 94 31 
5 15 21 6 68 97 30 
5 24 19 5 62 85 33 
5 25 16 7 78 82 40 
10 26 22 9 70 72 54 
6 28 21 6 78 76 55 
7 20 16 7 160 91 71 
4 33 15 5 85 97, 71 
5 25 14 4 68 | 105 93 
5 50 16 b) 98} 111 82 
4 39 13 14 82 | 129 102 


CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS Dh 
| 
STATEMENT 91. Distribution of Investment Income: Payments, 1946 - 62 
United States United Kingdom Other countries All countries 
ee | interest and : Interest and , Interest and Interest and 
dividends |Miscel- | dividends Miscel-| dividends | Miscel- dividends Miscel- 
Ae cie i aebl sousaliincape: laneous laneous | Total 
[ Direct folio | Sieg lMirect fol | pa I 
millions of dollars 
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About the figures — 


The freight and shipping account covers primarily 
receipts and payments for the movement of commodities 
between Canada and foreign countries when these 
involve an international exchange of services. Credits 
Tesult from Canadian-operated carriers transporting 
merchandise exports both inland and beyond the 
borders of Canada and from conveying commodities 
between foreign countries or through Canada from one 
United States point to another. Debits arise from 
transportation by non-resident carriers of imports to 
Canada, including inland freight charges on imports 
from the United States and payments for handling 
Canadian commodities in transit through the United 
States by rail, trucks or pipelines. Other types of 
Carriers involved are ocean Ships, lake vessels and 
aircraft. Inland freight is taken into this account 


| because both export and import values are taken f.o.b. 


point of shipment rather than at the Canadian border 
for exports and the frontier of a foreign country for 
imports. 


Fees for chartering foreign vessels, wage pay- 
ments to the crews, whenever called for under the 
charter agreement, the wage bill of Canadian-owned 
vessels when paid to non-resident crews and port 
expenditures, all represent Canadian payments to the 


Test of the world. Expenditures in Canada by foreign 


Shipping companies, encompassing pilotage, canal 
dues, harbour charges, stevodoring, fueling, provision- 
ing, advertising, agency fees, etc., are Canadian 
Teceipts. The declining participation of ships under the 


FREIGHT AND SHIPPING TRANSACTIONS 


Canadian registry in carrying Canada’s foreign trade 
has been to a considerable extent counter-balanced by 
the chartering of foreign vessels. Accordingly, expen- 
ditures abroad on account of Canadian-operated carriers 
have grown, with some of these disbursements being 
external costs of transporting imports as well. At the 
same time revenues from carrying exports have also 
increased. The fact, however, that Canadian imports 
have consisted to a greater degree of fabricated com- 
modities carried by liners with higher transportation 
charges has contributed to ocean freight payments 
being well above receipts. For the same reason, inland 
freight payments on imports from the United States 
have been higher, particularly in earlier years, than 
receipts of inland freight on Canadian exports to the 
United States and overseas. Reinforcing this imbalance 
have been the longer distances over which American 
goods often have to be carried before Teaching the 
Canadian border. 


Covered elsewhere in the balance of payments 
Statements for convenience of accounting and for 
historical continuity are passenger fares, international 
airline expenditures and some railway expenditures, 
such as rental for freight cars. Passenger fares form an 
integral part of travel expenditures, while the latter two 
items are dealt with among other miscellaneous service 
transactions. As they do not represent international 
transactions, freight receipts on imports transported by 
Canadian carriers do not enter as a credit into the 
balance of payments. 
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Receipts on freight and shipping services, which 
exceeded payments by more than 40 per cent in 1946 
and which were 20 per cent higher in 1949, slipped 
below the payments in the fifties , except for 1952, a 
year characterized by unusually large exports. Net 
payments in 1962 of $90 million on freight and ship- 
ping transactions, which were at about the level of 
the average deficit for the four most recent years, 
were lower than the peak deficit of $105 million in 
1959 and $91 million in 1960, but $8 million more 
than that for 1961. Contracting net freight and 
shipping payments reflected the re-emergence of 
merchandise export balances, the first since 1954. 
Smaller deficits were attributed to a sizable increase 


in receipts of inland freight, offset in part by a 
combination of a moderate rise in inland freight 
payments on Canadian imports in the United States 
and a decline in intransit revenues. Net payments on 


ocean shipping to foreign operators remained stable 


for the most part in recent years. Freight payments 
on imports brought by foreign carriers have been 
larger than their expenditures in Canadian ports, 


while payments by Canadian operators of charter 


fees and for expenditures in foreign ports have 
exceeded their earnings for carrying Canadian ex- 


ports abroad and for transporting cargoes between — 


foreign countries. 


STATEMENT 10. Freight and Shipping Transactions between Canada and 
Other Countries, 1955-62 


Item 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 


Receipts by Canada 


Ocean shipping: 
Canadian operated ships: 


GTOSS CaIMingS ON CXPOTHS .........ceecererereeeeeeees 738 
Charter reCeipts .......2.2.2..sccceccsccnensneccesessorcoenees 9 
Revenues between foreign Ports .........cceeeee 28 
Si atO Cal Sueseat as che caenacen ex se scot ones cass scosteatiaseec 115 
Expenditures of foreign ships in Canada........ 45 
Gross Shipping receipts ............:..sseeeeee 160 
Inland freight OM CXPOLtS ..........:-:ssscererererererereeeeers 185 
IntranSit reVENUES «........0.---cererecerccccccacerenescsererenanere 32 
Other TECEIPtS ............sesensseccvscceerenesevencnnvesececeversvers 21 
Gross receipts (Table II, item A6) ...... 398 
Payments by Canada 
Ocean shipping: 

Expenditures abroad of Canadian shipping 

companies and charter payments .........e+ss+ 95 


Freight on imports via Canadian ports 


Gross shipping payments 


Inland rail freight in U.S. on imports: 
Coal via vessel 
@oalevia Tale... 
Other rail freight 


Sub-totals 
MiScellaneOUS PAYMENLES ......ccsrseccrerecererererersrersres 


nena ones ecaneueeecenacccssarerenscuseuaserenssene 


nanan ween eer ecaseceneserecseesesesaserasasenencsese 


Gross payments (Table if, item B6) .... 


Deficit on freight and shipping transactions ...... 


In a comparison of the three years 1951, 1956 
and 1961. in Statement 10A, net receipts for freight 
and shipping services from the United Kingdom and 
from other countries contracted sharply, particularly 
between the latter two years. A change from net 
receipts to net payments by Canadian operators of 
ocean shipping and to a position of heavier net pay- 


millions of dollars 


76 69 65 59 75 83 89 

20 21 9 4 3 2 3 

40 38 29 29 25 28 19 

136 128 103 92 103 113 111 
48 44 43 48 55 67 74 

184 172 146 140 158 180 185 
204 194 190 201 207 225 216 
33 38 37 40 38 34 30 

36 41 28 39 39 47 67 

457 445 401 420 442 486 498 
104 113 96 107 114 130 133 
168 


ments to foreign operators in 1961 in each of the twe 
areas accounted in the main for the deterioration 
Net payments to the United States rose from $11é 
million in 1951 to $128 million in 1956 before sub 
siding to $103 million in 1961, owing in large part t 
fluctuations in inland freight payments to the Uniter 
States. 


(a) Canadian operators: 


United States 
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STATEMENT 104, Freight and Shipping Transactions Between Canada and Other Countries, 
1951, 1956 and 1961 


United Kingdom Other countries All countries 


1951 | 1956} 1961] 1951] 1956 | 1961 1951 


1996] 100 


Ocean shipping 


Receipts: 
(i) Freight on exports from 
CECE pe eee 5 11 23 
(ii) Interport and charter re- 
CEILS Meee eee 17 14 6 
Sub-totals ooo. cecccceee 22 25 29 


Payments—Foreign port ex- 
penditures and time char- 
SIR 2 Sct ae SAA Aan RE ESS 20 18 19 


(b) Foreign operators: 


Payments — Freight on imports 33 40 40 
Receipts — Expenditures in Ca- 
MadianspOrts +... eee ee 6 5 2 
[SENBINCS meg e e peehape meh nied Bee Geng eH ey 
Ce ent. ae tr = 80 eal an BS 


Inland transportation 


(a) Intransit revenues o.oeeeccececc.-e 28 33 34 


‘b) Inland freight: 


millions of dollars 
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Receipts: 
GHB atl TAIN) KOR Been les 102 124 118 5 4 a 
(ii) Trucks, pipelines, ves- 
Sells; ClOwet. wee 6 36 47 ae id 5 é¢ ad we viel i ae 
Sub-totals ooo 108 160 165 30 31 39 45 49 68 183 | 240 272 
Payments: 
GUE alleet feeueer oe 135 168 105 — - - - _ - P3568 105 
(ii) Trucks, pipelines, ves- 
SOUS CLC oe cccceccecies ote 83 125 169 — - - — _ — Sounieneo > 169 
Sub-totals ooo. eee 218 293 274 —_ = — - - o 218 | 293 274 
Balance on inland freight........ = LTOF | =§ 133" = sr09 30 ait 39 45 49 SRP co Sis oil oD) 
| CEOS Oa net a el ey - 82 |- 100 |- 75 30 31 39 45 49 68 | - 7 |- 20 32 
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inheritances and Migrants’ Funds 


The estimates of migrants’ funds cover transfers 
of money, but exclude exports and imports of 
Nigrants’ personal and household effects. Following 
1953, when receipts and payments of inheritances 
ind migrants’ funds were in balance, small net pay- 
nents developed and grew to $33 million in 1957. 
Nhile this was the year when the peak of postwar 
Mmigration occurred, the per capita funds of the 
utivals were unusually low, due in part to the inclu- 
sion in the immigrant total of a large number of 
efugees. Moreover the number of Canadian emigrants 


to the United States in 1957 was higher than in any 
other year during the recent 8-year period. The 
deficit on account of migrants’ funds and inherit- 
ances continued to increase until 1960 when pay- 
ments exceeded receipts by $79 million. But in the 
two subsequent years the deficit narrowed, with 
fewer Canadians leaving for residence in the United 
States and with a slow gain in legacy receipts from 
the United Kingdom after the relaxation in 1959 of 
transfer restrictions. The number of immigrants 
arriving in the two recent years were lower than in 
1960, but the per capita immigrants’ funds were much 
higher, particularly in 1962. 
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About the figures — 


MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT TRANSACTIONS 


Transactions covered in this group represent about 
one-fifth to one-quarter of total receipts on non- 
merchandise transactions and more than one-quarter of 
the payments. Items included under this heading are not 
shown individually in the quarterly accounts, except 
for official contributions. But an analysis of the 
principal components is published in annual reports. 


Government Expenditures, n,o.p. 


This item includes current international trans- 
actions on account of Canadian and foreign governments 
which are not covered elsewhere in the balance of 
payments. The largest components of this account are 
the costs of official representation and military expen- 
ditures of a service nature. The account also encompas- 
ses government travel promotion expenditures, the 
acquisition and disposal of property for diplomatic 
purposes, taxes, pensions, international postal trans- 
actions, contributions and membership assessments in 
international organizations (including among others the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development). Prominent 
among credits are receipts from the United States for 
defence construction and the equipment and mainte- 
nance of establishments and personnel within Canadian 
borders. 


A fairly sizable part of Canadian government 
expenditures abroad has taken the form of official 
contributions, which are shown explicitly on a quarterly 
basis. These represent shipments or outlays for 
Canada’s economic and special aid programs. Included 
under economic aid are bilateral programs, featuring the 
Colombo Plan and several lesser schemes in aid of 
developing countries in the Commonwealth, and multi- 
lateral plans, mostly under the aegis of the United 
Nations through its Special Fund, Expanded Program 
for Technical Assistance and Children’s Fund. Under 
special aid programs, Canada has contributed to the 
relief and resettlement of refugees and to the succour 
of victims of natural disaster and of famine. Donations 
of wheat, flour, skimmed milk powder and canned pork 
have been made for this purpose through the UNICEF, 
UNRWA and some private relief organizations in 
Canada. 


Canada’s contribution of Mutual Aid to NATO 
countries is in addition to the foregoing government 
expenditures, but because of the special character of 
the military assistance, it is not reflected in the 
current balances. To indicate, however, the magnitude 
of these contributions, equal amounts are entered on 
both the receipts and payments sides of the annual 
statements of the current account—in the global 
accounts with the rest of the world, but not with the 
countries or groups comprising Canada’s NATO 
partners. Mutual Aid in the forms of transfer of military 
equipment and provision of aircrew training in Canada 
are not accompanied by international receipts or 
payments of cash. However, the third component of 
Mutual Aid, viz. contributions towards the NATO 
military budgets and infrastructure program, does 
represent cash payments, and the amounts are accord- 
ingly included with the regular government expenditures 
mentioned above. Infrastructure denotes fixed defence 
installations which are used by the armed forces of 
more than one country of the alliance. 


Personal and Institutional Remittances 


Transactions included in this group have some 
features in common. All are unilateral transfers in 
character giving rise to no quid pro quo. Other private 
unilateral transfers are covered in the item Inheritances 
and Migrants’ Funds. Some others more difficult to 
isolate are included elsewhere among various current 
account items. Official transfers are represented in the 
items Official Contributions and Mutual Aid to NATO 
Countries. Persona] remittances cover transfers of a 
non-commercial nature between individuals resident in 
Canada and abroad. Remittances by institutions are 
generally for relief, charitable, religious, educational 
or research purposes. 


Miscellaneous Income 


Under miscellaneous income are covered transfers 
of income or profits, other than those included in the 
interest and Dividend Account. They pertain to branch 
operations of banks and insurance companies; interest 
paid on inter-company loans, mortgages, savings 
balances and treasury bills; interest received in more 
recent years by government corporations for credit 
extended on sales abroad of Canadian grain and 
capital goods; and rentals and fiduciary income from 
the administration of estates, trusts and agencies. The 
transactions relating to insurance companies represent 
transfers of net underwriting gain from branch oper- 
ations, including returns on the employment of share- 
holders’ capital and accumulated reserves, if any, but 
they also cover some services provided by home office 
departments. Income from premium collections, re- 
insurance and claims is dealt with in the business 
services component of Business and Other Services. 
Various kinds of personal income are also included in 
that group. In relating miscellaneous income to Canada’s 
investment position it should be borne in mind that 
some elements of this income are from sources which 
are not included in long-term investment statistics. 


Business and Other Services 


The range of items covered in this group of 
transactions is extensive, but may broadly be clas- 
sified as business, professional and personal services. 
Some of the largest components, particularly on the 
payments side, are transactions between branches, 
subsidiaries and other direct investment affiliates in 
Canada on one hand and their head offices abroad on 
the other. In the early stages of investment, significant 
elements of the outlays represent fees for non-resident 
design, engineering, consulting and other services for 
industrial techniques and processes, and insome cases, 
rental of special equipment and machinery.Subsequently 
in the operational phase, there are appreciable fees for 
royalties and management and the apportionment of non- 
resident head office expenses, such as accounting, 
advertising and research. 


It may be noted that due to a great diversity in 
accounting practices, there is a significant number of 
subsidiary companies in Canada, whose foreign parent 
companies have for one reason or another not made 
specific charges for the services supplied by them. 
The series for investment income and for business 
services are influenced by the extent to which these 
practices may change. 
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There is also a wide variety of receipts and 
payments between persons and between unaffiliated 
enterprises in Canada and abroad for the growing 
exchange of commercial, financial and professional 
services. Included are items such as licensing fees 
for manufacturing patents, processes and trade-marks, 
franchises, authors’ and composers’ royalties, copy- 
tights, royalties for master recordings, syndicated 
features and cartoons, commissions and fees for legal, 
accounting, management, consulting and other profes- 
sional. services. Payments of rental for foreign films 


and expenditures of international airlines and of 
railways, such as rental of freight cars, which are not 
included in the Freight and Shipping Account, are 
additional examples of items dealt with among business 
service transactions. The cost-sharing between Canada 
and the United States for power development, foreign 
expenditures of provincial administrations, earnings of 
international migrant labour and commuters, trade union 
transfers and sweepstakes remittances are also covered 
in this account. 


The tripling of the deficit on miscellaneous 
Current transactions from $140 million in 1952 to 
$419 million 10 years later took place in several 
“stages. The deficit increased at an average annual 
tate of 8 per cent to $185 million in 1956 with the 
widening in net payments of each item, except higher 
net receipts on government transactions, n.o.p. 
Transfers were particularly large in the latter year 
from the United States authorities in connection with 
the construction of the Dew Line and other defence 
installations. With each item contributing, the deficit 
on miscellaneous current transactions jumped 66 per 
cent in a single year to $308 million in 1957. Govern- 
ment transactions accounted for nearly two-thirds of 
this deterioration in the balance, including increases 
both in official contributions and other government 
expenditures and a much sharper decline in receipts 
‘On government account from the United States, as the 
height of activity in defence construction was pass- 
ing. The deficit climbed irregularly thereafter to a 


peak of $443 million in1961 before subsiding slightly 
to $419 million in 1962. About three-quarters of the 
expansion in the deficit between 1957 and 1961 was 
attributable to two items —one-half to government 
transactions and a quarter to business services. 
During the most recent year, net payments were 
reduced slightly for every item, except for business 
services. Only net payments on business services 
were accordingly at their peak in 1962, the deficits 
on other items being larger in absolute terms in 1961, 
except official contributions which reached their 
highest level in 1959 on account of relief shipments 
of grain to India and Pakistan. In 1962, net payments 
on business services accounted for nearly 60 per 
cent of the deficit of $419 million on miscellaneous 
current transactions. Personal and _ institutional 
remittances contributed about 15 per cent, miscella- 
neous income 10 per cent, and official contributions 
and other government transactions each 8 per cent. 


STATEMENT 11. Miscellaneous Current Transacticns with All Countries, 1952-62 


All countries 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1960 |1961 | 1962 
| | aGiitigs of dollars 

Receipts: 

t Government transactions ................ccsessseseceee 122 149 118 192 || 2019. 160 123 LS 124 112 114 
Personal and institutional remittances ...... 20 22 22 22 23 24 24 24 23 24 26 
Miscellaneous income ..........s-..:csccrseeceeeoovese 31 30 33 40 54 55 el Hea 93 82 102 

| Business services and other transactions | 108 118 125 137 146 149 157 166 179 185 184 

| Totals (Table II, item A11).................... 281 319 298 391 442 388 375 392 419 403 426 

Payments: 

Bx tictale contributions. .c.che, lsctccvece-Aeseecteoss os 16 25 11 24 30 40 53 72 61 56 32 

| Government transactions, 1.0.). ce.ceceeceeeee 71 128 112 131 139 150 161 B35) 161 155 149 

_ Personal and institutional remittances. ...... 50 55 65 Gl 719 83 85 95 97 98 91 

| MiSCellanCOUS INCOME..............o1-ceccrsaseovecsree 39 oi3} 37 47 64 93 101 LS 135 138 143 

Business services and other transactions 245 | 247 | 265) 280] 315] 330] 343) 348; 365 | 399! 430 

| Totals (Tablell, items B9, 11) 0.00000... 421 |} 490] 490; 553] 627 | 696/| 743] 765] 819] 846! 845 

Jet payments: 

Mee ficial Contributions ....0.....:..c.:ecccesesceoeoceeees SLOT h25 7 TE e2e) ps0 Saab Sa eats Deane nl ero uma 

| Government transactions, n.0.D......ecceeseeees FO] He 2I |) +) 6 + GT | +880) | ON SSeS nega rae Ss 

Personal and institutional remittances ...... = 300) 350) 143.) = 495) —)56 | — 59 6 t) e el ale ele ly 

Miscellaneous income ........c.cceccssecessesseeceeees = Bol p> 2) — Te > 10 eesSale 30 eee aeamonS ened 

| Business services and other transactions | -137 | -129 | ~140 | -143 | -169 | -181 | -186 | -182 | -186 | -214 | -246 

LCDS ase sone Men ee -140 | -171 | -192 | -162 | -185 | -308 | -368 | -373 | -400 | -443 | -419 
ale 
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STATEMENT 114A. Miscellaneous Current Transactions by Countries, 1952-62 


1960 | 1961 


millions of dollars 
United States 


Receipts: 
GOVEINMEeNt tTranSaCtlONS) <csccecccarseccpsacec-cressss 194 133 93 111 101 90 91 
Personal and institutional remittances 


Mis CellanGousStInGOMe sesceccscs.cectscersttecsocessece Ot 19 23 28 Bis) 43 Bye 62 84 1 84 
Business services and other transactions.. 719 87 95 103 107 109 112 120 127 129 126 
Totals (Table I, item AIL) ou... eee 224 | 253 233 | 318 | 354 | 303 280 | 311 | 330 | 310 | 321 
Payments: 
Oli Al COMEPUDUGLONS ti-ccccceccesoosseverscsencdereeses —- - — — _ _ - _ — - 
Government tranSactionS, N.O.Ps ......eeeeceees 20 PAS) om 30 24 28 30 29 38 36 40 
Personal and institutional remittances ...... 19 21 22 24 27 28 29 oe 32 33 29 
Miscellaneous INCOME Wk......cscccorsesoccoeessceees 26 24 25 33 44 dial 80 81 93 98 101 
Business services and other transactions. 224 220 233 245 275 286 293 297 306 333 360 
Totals (Table II, items B9, 11) ............... 289 | 290 | 312 | 332 | 370 | 413 | 432 | 439! 469 | 500 | 530 
Net payments: 
Official” Cont DUPLOMS verccsssecearsecseeesestveconeseeee - - — - _ — = = - = - 
Government tranSactions, N.O.P. .......eseeeceee + 88 |+105 |+ 66 |+139 | +170 | +105 |+ 63 |+ 82]+ 63 |+ 54 | + 51 
Personal and institutional remittances ... |- 3 |- 4 /- 5 |- 6]- - 10 |- 11 |- 14/- 14 |- 14 |- 9 
MiScellaneouSiNnCOmMe i.cccs.secsssercseoesescese cows - 5|- — Qa 5h 95) —9 284 23 19M =e 9S "269 ||— a 
Business services and other transactions |-145 |-133 |-138 |-142 |-168 |-177 |-181 |-177 | -179 |-204 |-234 
Totals ws. 6. al etetieetees - 65 |- 37 |- 79 |- 14 |- 16 |-110 |-152 | -128 | -139 |-190 |-209 
United Kingdom 
Receipts: 
Government tranSactlOnSiec. acsscces:-tessscnceecesens 8 9 11 12 12 11 9 8 13 11 12 
Personal and institutional remittances...... 2 2 2 2 2 2A 2 2 ih 1 2 
Miscellaneous InCGOME hivicic.cccsssssconscscsserccseees 5 5 5 5 10 6 if 4 5 5 4 
Business services and other transactions 19 2 18 20 23 22 25 29 31 32 32 
Totals (Table II, item A11) ......... eee 34 37 36 39 47 41 43 43 50 49 50 
Payments: 
OLMMCUAIECONUTOUTIONS Wercesccsceesscccecrescesserseeeses = _ - - - — — - 3 _ - | 
Government transactions, N.O.D. .....seecceeeees 22 62 30 26 33 39 45 34 35 34 34 | 
Personal and institutional remittances....... 8 9 12 13 14 15 16 18 19 19 19 
Miscellaneouspincomess.acanwatee eee eenes 8 7 7 i 8 8 7 8 11 11 11a 
Business services and other transactions iP 14 18 20 23 24 27 29 33 36 38 
Totals (Table Il, items B9, 11).............06 50 92 67 66 78 86 95 89 101 100 102 | 
Net payments: 
Oficial wCOontriPULION Sa cusscacsceesceomertesooncep aes - _ - _ - - SS as) — = 
Government tranSactiOns, M.O.P. — ...ceseceeveee —- 14 |- 53 |- 19 |— 14] — 21 |- 28 |- 36 |- 26] - 22 |- 23 |- 22 
Personal and institutional remittances. ...... - 6/- 7/- 10 |/- 11/- 12 |/- 13 |- 14 |- 16/- 18 |/- 18 |- 17 
MisSGellaneous, INCOME: cicscscccecececctconuscscccoeecse Sm oe — Dad eee 2a 2 — |—- 4).= (6 \—) 6a 
Business services and other transactions |+ 7/+ 17 _ — — |- 2)- 2 Sie tae! AT a 
OUAIGS 2 ..clcote ts aaxst oneniacens tec svactaunene sackce sere - 16 |- 53 |- 31 |- 27|- 311)- 45 |- 52 |- 46] - 51 |- 51 52 
Other countries 
Receipts: 
Government tranSactions ...........scccccceeecceeeeees 6 10 9 iat 13 16 DA 12 10 11 11 
Personal and institutional remittances. ...... 2 3 3 2 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Miscellaneous INCOME ............ssessccesscersessereee 5 6 5 ut 9 6 a 5 4 5 14 
Business services and other transactions 10 10 WP: 14 16 18 20 17 21 24 26 
TOCAIS BAe i Rikcce lhe constena cate sckeos ROes a eae ste 23 29 29 34 41 44 52 38 39 44 55 
Payments: 
OfficlalecOntRLHUTlONS ncerccecascnchacecnccencarscore ae 16 25 11 24 30 40 53 712 58 56 32 
Government transactions, N.O.P. ...esceceeeeee 29 41 50 m5 82 83 86 712 88 85 715 
Personal and institutional remittances....... 23 25 Bal 34 38 40 40 45 46 46 43 
Miscellaneous income. vmems cee ertestererts 5 4 5 7 12 14 14 26 31 29 31 
Business services and other transactions 9 13 14 15 17 20 23 22 26 30 32 
LOCALS) Scdcicayeusedsiat covetis Now -ervouseansvcustevssaceross 82 | 108 111 155 179 197 216 | 237 249 | 246 | 213 
Net payments: 
OfficralfContributlONSe crcceercesesteeece aueeccseeteoese = 16 |- 25|- 11 ]- 24] - 30] - 40 | — 53 | — 72| — 58 | — 56 | =a2m 
Government transactions, NOD. cseccccccceseees - 23 |- 31] - 41] - 64] - 69| - 67 |- 65 | - 60] - 78 | - 74 | - 64 
Personal and institutional remittances ...... - 21 |- 22|- 28|- 32] - 35| -— 36 |- 36|- 41] - 42 |- 42|- 39 
Miscellaneousiincomen. cece scr esecerseee noes ee) 2. _ —{i=- 3/- 8il- T)—21|-- 27) - 24) ia 
Business services and other transactions |+ 1/- 3/- 2/- 1]/- 1]/- 2]/- 3/- 5}/- 5]- 6]/- 6 
"T OVAIS 7.8, ctcssecsccesteccesctecteremtectse desteremes ears -164 | -199 | -210 | -202 | -158 


Of the growth of $279 million in the imbalance 
on miscellaneous current transactions in the decade 
/ending in 1962, business services accounted for 
nearly 40 per cent, government transactions, n.o.p. 
for over 30 per cent, personal remittances and mis- 
cellaneous income each about 12 peL cent, and 
official contributions for 6 per cent. A Significant 
factor behind the growth from $137 million in 1952 to 


| decade. Businesses in other countries have sought 
| out direct avenues of investment in Canada not only 
‘in petroleum exploration and drilling, construction of 
oil and natural gas transmission lines, and in other 
‘mining, but also in a widespread extension of manu- 
facturing facilities. One result of this expansion 
through a variety of investment programs has been 
the Spreading of corporate relationships across inter- 
national borders, accompanied by a growing exchange 
of business services. Gains in Canadian receipts on 
these service transactions have been far outweighed 
by rises in payments to non-residents for services; 
‘and the sharper increases in payments in the most 
Tecent years may have been influenced by the quick- 
ening in the business activity and adjustments 
following fiscal changes in accounting practices 
with respect to home office services. 


As mentioned before, fluctuations in receipts on 
‘government account have been largely influenced by 
‘activities connected with defence installations 
financed by the United States authorities. Defence 
Spending has also been an important element in 
‘payments, representing nearly 60 per cent of Cana- 
dian government expenditures, n.o.p. abroad. This 
proportion has been much higher, being over 80 per 
cent, in transactions with other OFCD countries, but 
about one-half of government expenditures in the 
United States and the United Kingdom. These de- 
fence expenditures in other OECD countries have 
represented Canadian contributions to the collective 
defence and deterrent forces of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Canada’s share has comprised 
che maintenance in Europe of an army brigade group 
and an air division together with contributions to 
frastructure and military budgets. 


| 
After a fairly steady advance from $16 million 
n 1952, official contributions reached their peak 
evel of $72 million in 1959, but declined thereafter 
Owing to temporary reductions in expenditures, in 
darticular, for capital assistance under the Colombo 
Plan. 


During the 13 years since its inception in 1950, 
futual Aid to NATO countries totalled nearly $1,750 
nillion, with contributions being $57 million in 1950 
md $41 million in 1962. An amount of over $950 
aillion, or more than one-half of the total, was, how- 
»ver, dispensed in the 4-year period 1952 to 1955, 
Nclusive, when transfers of military equipment were 
he heaviest and when air crew training in Canada 
vas in full progress, With, however, the progressive 
e-establishment of the defence forces of NATO 
I 


| 
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partners in Europe and the build-up of their own air 
training facilities, transfers of equipment and air 
crew training in Canada tapered off. 


Net payments of personal and institutional 
remittances more than doubled from $30 million in 
1952 to $65 million in 1962, but the imbalance was 
more pronounced in two earlier years. While this 
class of receipts gained Slightly in the decade, pay- 
ments have nearly doubled. The inflow in the post- 
war period of over 2 million immigrants, 70 per cent 
of them arriving since 1952, and the steady rise in 
the income of Canadian workers have been important 
factors supporting the growth in personal remittances, 
In reflection in part of the origin of a large propor- 
tion of the immigrants from areas such as Western 
and Eastern Europe, China, South America, West 
Indies and Australia, about one-half of the $41 mil- 
lion increase in remittances since 1952 took place 
to countries other than the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 


Of the investment income total in recent years, 
about 30 per cent of receipts and 15 per cent of pay- 
ments have been represented by miscellaneous in- 
come, the larger remainder being dividends and 
interest on bonds. As seen from Statements 9H and I, 
these proportions were lower in earlier years, e.g. 
about 15 per cent of receipts in 1953 and 6 per cent 
of payments in 1951. Net payments of miscellaneous 
income, which had not been much above $10 million 
before 1957, shifted up to $38 million in that year, 
due mainly to larger transfers by insurance com- 
panies and increased payments of interest on inter- 
company loans. In the years following the deficit on 
miscellaneous income moved irregularly but rose to 
the highest recorded level of $56 million in 1961, 
before declining to $41 million one year later. To 
yield the peak deficit, receipts of miscellaneous 
income increased more than 2% times over 1952 to 
$82 million and payments about 3% times to $138 
million. In 1961, about 90 per cent of the receipts 
was represented by transfers of profits of financial 
institutions, and about the same proportion of pay- 
ments comprised, besides similar transfers, interest 
on inter-company borrowings and income from assets 
managed or administered by trust and loan companies 
and other financial intermediaries. The decline in 
net payments on miscellaneous income in 1962 
resulted from rather special factors such as interest 
receipts on credit extended on Canadian exports and 
receipts of compensation on contract cancellation. 


Bilateral Changes 


A characteristic bilateral distribution of the 
Canadian balance of payments has been the occur- 
rence of large current surpluses from transactions 
with overseas countries, which contributed to cover- 
ing current deficits with the United States. In the 
period immediately after the end of World War II, the 
underlying pattern was emphasized by shortages of 
numerous commodities and by the extensive rehabili- 
tation of productive facilities in many devastated 
countries abroad. The basic character of Canada’s 
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STATEMENT 11B. Summary of Canada’s Current Transactions with the United States and with 
Overseas Countries, 1952-62 


Year 


Merchandise exvorts? 


Other current receipts? Total current receipts? 


United Overseas United Overseas Al] 
States countries States countries States countries countries 
as millions of dojlars 
1952 ess, 2. eT 2, 346 3, 274 5, 658 
MOSS F revs surects sshesatcacce senses 2, 458 3, 443 5,491 
OS Sees ccciaces toe ctessessatsanes 2 O00 3, 306 5, 236 
NOS Dt ecacctesstcceserctesceasuee 2, 598 3, 700 5, 850 
195 6k te cccensteatenost Meeedoasass 2,854 4,015 6, 464 
1951 nccvchee eee eee tereees 2,931 4,070 6, 515mm! 
OBB De. seccvassct scone noere 2,908 4,010 6, 437 
LOBOS. ceruleeatteceratocsestertees 3, 191 4, 380 6, 792 
LQ GO! cence oeccerscereesteseaeee 3, 040 4, 279 7, 110 
196i icsss cencnrnsensetvesedeessses BAAS 4,510 7, 134 
1962s an ese cteeacceres 3, 742 5, 183 8, 348 
Merchandise imports Other current payments! Total current payments? 
United Overseas United Overseas United Overseas Al) 
States countries States countries States countries countries 
frees millions of dollars a 
Sere c ert ctecscreccecestance cores Aye tohil( 1, 033 1, 306 sia! 5, 494 
MOB SW sr. sscexccssccsessccertoncs 3, 046 1, 164 1, 301 1, 587 5, 934 
LO SAR, uttectsveone seers cose 2, 800 Te sts} ie} 6} 1,555 5, 668 
N95 5 iteande. cehes tesz aceon e 6 3, 283 1, 260 1,452 1,813 6, 548 | 
TOSCHAIRS ets 4,021 1, 544 1633 eG 7, 830m) 
i967) sl, Nee 7 3, 878 1, 610 1, Ti 2 32% 7,970 
TOSS. ccccsencecosegsetsagteceseconsas 3, 443 1, 623 1, 743 2, 382 7,568 
19 59 gcse tess eaten tencve sauce RATT 1, 845 1, 883 2, 686 8, 296 
1960) oienvceteecsstecvstetass tess82 Shu/uls? 1, 827 1,927 Pypales 8, 353 
196) eae 3, 828 1, 888 2, 068 2, 820 8, 716 : 
IOC QP is iasctlscdecttoteetestoatee ger 4,217 1,992 2, 082 2, 897 9,196 | 
yaigh balances | | Net balance. all otter’ |’ Net balanes ~Current aecount 
States countries States countries States countries countries 
millions of do]Jars ; 
TOS Distewa hoa: scans «svete ssiceseenter Sere yal + 960 FS 
VOD See scevascscestenncsceonr eres - 588 + 530 =, ..69 
19.54) is iscsccavescesnesae eoeeaees - 445 + 458 =~ 83 
DOSS" eatettctgrccs merce ccperes =) 685 + 474 - 137 
LOS Gi s.tsintecssceossessccssnices me L OL + 439 - 166 
1°) (Gas seem it ne Da A = (947 a Rie! — 229 
LOS SMS irs chcovectnesveaxoasaces = SS + 356 - 311 
1959.09 Jethas wt = Se rOoG + 114 - 388 
1960) sc Reece nes. - 673 $9525 - 407 
1D GHD ac tterssctecionocacentecenoee mn" ails) + 788 - 384 
UDG Qi ste vccctenceeseccecotecet eee + 630 - 362 


1 Excludes Mutual Aid. 


trade was, however, modified in later years by impor- 
tant events and developments such as the interna- 
tional incidents in Korea and the Suez, the progress 
of the reconstruction process and the resurgence of 
trading nations like West Germany and Japan, the 
dynamic growth in Canada in particular of the re- 
source industries, the extension of economic and 
technical aid to developing countries, the evolution 
of regional trading groups such as the European 
Economic Community, the lowering of tariffs and 
easing of other trade restrictions and the return to 
convertibility of many currencies. 


From a peak of over $1 billion in 1952, the 
Overseas surplus trended downwards until 1959 when 
there was a deficit of $274 million, as recorded in 
Statement 11B. In the following two years, a strong 
improvement took place in the balance on current 
transactions, and the surplus of over $400 million 
with the overseas for 1961 was higher than in any 
other year since 1953, but in 1962 it declined to 
$268 million. The peak deficit with the United States 
of $1,639 million was reached in 1956, and the esti- 
nate for 1961 was 15 per cent lower at $1,386 million 
with a further reduction in 1962 to $1,116 million. 
tising deficits on non-merchandise transactions with 
noth the United States and Overseas, and import 
dalances with the former, which were higher in most 
‘ears than the trade surplus with Overseas countries, 
vere the basis of the development in the more recent 
yetiod up to 1961. Changes in 1962 led to substan- 
jal reductions in deficits from each of these sources 
vith the United States, but with overseas countries 
he drop of about the same magnitude in the export 
alance from merchandise trade exceeded a small 
eduction in the non-merchandise deficit. 

Canada’s traditional export balance on merchan- 
ise trade with overseas, ranging since 1951 between 
Pproximately $100 million and over $900 million, 
tood at $788 million in 1961 and $630 million in 


962. These totals were higher than the average 
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Surplus of about $500 million for the 12-year period, 
due mainly to sizable sales of grain to Communist 
nations. The Tecurring export balances have been 
ample to more than cover the deficit on non-merchan- 
dise transactions since 1953, except in 1959 when 
there was a Sharp rise in imports while merchandise 
exports slipped down a little. Contributing to the 
expansion in the deficit on non-merchandise trans- 
actions with overseas have been higher net payments 
on many accounts, such as travel, interest and divi- 
dends, government expenditures, including official 
contributions, personal Temittances and miscella- 
neous income. The Tising level of net payments has 
been fostered in particular by ever-widening contacts 
between Canada and the United Kingdom and Western 
Europe in the fields of defence, business and per- 
sonal relationships. 


Within the overseas area, surpluses have 
occurred throughout the recent period shown in 
Statement 11C in transactions with the United 
Kingdom. In every year but two these surpluses have 
been larger than those with any other group of coun- 
tries. At $388 million, the surplus with the United 
Kingdom represented 38 per cent of the overseas 
total in 1952, and at $213 million, accounted for 
nearly 80 per cent in 19692. Transactions with the 
other metropolitan OFEC (OECD) countries and their 
overseas associates, which accounted for a large 
part of the overseas surplus in the early years of the 
decade, subsequently declined and turned into a 
deficit in 1959 and thereafter. A small positive cur- 
rent account balance has existed in transactions 
with the Rest of the Sterling Area, except for a minor 
deficit in 1959. In transactions with the remaining 
countries the balance has been negative since the 
mid-fifties, except for 1961 and 1962. In these years 
large exports of grain to Communist countries con- 
verted the fairly moderate deficits of the preceding 
period into a substantial surplus, which in 1961 
accounted for roughly 60 per cent of net receipts 
from overseas countries. 


STATEMENT 11C. Summary of Current Account Balances between Canada and the 
Principal Countries and Areas, 1952-62 


Country or area 


millions of dollars 


hited SALES. .rwennenee | —849 | -904 | -807]-1,035]-1, 639|-1, 579 |-1, 176 |-1, 230]-1, 361|-1, 386 |-1, 116 +270 
uited Kingdom............. | +388 | +133] +229/+ 3301+ 252/+ 118{+ 104l+ 13/+ 166]+ 187+ 213) 4 96 
Papetetling areas. | 4114) +83 | 4 44\+ sole  agl+ ale 691 ee 43ie oTle Stl See 
her OECD countries ........ Fea S132 h t1OK + Sle Sliven 67 ie Ail TO0l= jalan lento qs aso 
‘erseas PIEotes ek eesgag| pit =(t4al<\duetieii 34/4 a7 la 93a° sale Py | filers Ceo Ey 
her POUNTTICS 0... .scecerence FLT + 2) + Gi T= 44)—" 28 l— 1361—. TBsia— SON ee le eae! - 302 
au COUNETIES .2......csceceeee | +164 | -443 | -432|- 698] -1,366|-1, 455 |-1, 131 |-1, 504|-1, 243|- 982]- cal +134 


Overseas countries associated with the other OECD group. 
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Merchandise Transactions with the United States 


Total receipts from the United States for current 
transactions in goods and services advanced from 
$4,279 million in 1960 to $4,510 million in 1961 and 
by nearly 15 per cent to $5,183 million in 1962. 
Changes in payments to the United States were more 
moderate, rising from $5,640 million in 1960 to 
$5,896 million and to $6,299 million in 1962. In con- 
sequence, the current account imbalance widened 
slightly from $1,361 million to $1,386 million in 
1961, but fell 20 per cent to $1,116 million in 1962. 
This deficit compared roughly with the 1958 level of 
$1,176 million. 


The minor widening in the deficit in 1961 was 
derived from a 12 per cent increase in the deficit on 
non-merchandise transactions, partly offset by a 
reduction in the import balance. This latter decline 
resulted from alarger gain in exports than in imports, 
while a rise in payments, over double that in 
receipts, had the effect of adding to the deficit on 
non-merchandise transactions. Much larger gains in 
receipts than in payments for both merchandise and 
‘invisivle’’ transactions accounted for the sharp cut 
in 1962 in the current deficit with the United States. 


Merchandise exports expanded nearly 6 per cent 
to $3,213 million in 1961, and then by more than 16 
per cent to the highest recorded level of $3,742 
million in 1962. 


Shipments of nickel (after declining $25 million 
in 1960) and petroleum each increased about $60 
million in 1961, while those of aircraft and parts 
advanced about $45 million. Exports of natural gas 
rose about $20 million, as did those of beef cattle 
and fresh meat together and of wood pulp, lumber and 
timber together. Reduced feed supplies from drought 
conditions caused a heavy movement of feeder cattle 
from the prairie provinces into the United States. 
While shipments of non-farm machinery gained about 
$15 million as did those of scrap iron and semi- 
fabricated steel together, an increase of nearly $10 
million was recorded in exports of aluminum, follow- 
ing a drop of $25 million in the preceding year. 
Among commodities whose shipments were lower in 
1961, uranium fell most sharply, by over $60 million, 
in continuation of a decline of more than $40 million 
in 1960. Copper exports fell more than $30 million, 
while reductions of about $10 million each took 
place in shipments of iron ore, rolling mill products 
and farm implements. 


Shipments of newsprint represented nearly one- 
fifth of all merchandise exports to the United States 
in 1961, while wood pulp accounted for over 8 per 
cent as did also lumber and timber. The share of 
each of the three groups —nickel, uranium, petroleum 
and natural gas—was roughly 5 per cent. The value 
of these half dozen commodities accounted for over 
one-half of the merchandise export total. 


About four-fifths of the large export gain to the 
United States in. 1962 involved commodities in the 
wood, iron and other metal and mineral groups. Ship- 


ments of iron ore and crude petroleum rose over $80 
million each. The increase in exports of semi-fabri- 
cated aluminum and of lumber and timber was about 
half as great, and shipments of both natural gas and 
of aircraft and parts advanced roughly $30 million. 
Exports of semi-fabricated nickel increased over $20 
million, but those of crude nickel were lower by $5 
million. In continuation of the decline in the two 
preceding years, shipments of uranium fell in 1962. 
The reduction of about $25 million was, however, not 
as substantial as in 1960 or 1961. Exports of barley 
fell back $10 million. 


Except for a moderate decline in fuels and | 
lubricants, each of the three groups of consumer 
goods, industrial materials and investment goods . 
contributed to the $115 million expansion to $3,828 
million in 1961 in imports from the United States. 
After adjustment to reflect aircraft purchases on the 
basis of progress payments, the large increase over 
the preceding year in the recorded value of deliveries 
in 1961 was materially reduced. Imports of passenger 
automobiles and rolling mill products were down 
nearly $20 million in each case. Three groups of 
commodities —non-farm machinery and parts, automo- — 
bile parts and electrical apparatus accounted for 
over one-fourth of total imports from the United | 
States in each of the recent four years including © 
1961. In this year, imports of non-farm machinery and » 
parts amounted to more than $500 million, of automo-_ 
bile parts to nearly $300 million and of electrical — 
equipment to $200 million. 


Imports of industrial materials, automobiles and | 
parts, machinery and parts and electrical apparatus | 
largely accounted for the rise in imports from the | 
United States in 1962 from $3,828 million to $4,217 | 
million. About one-quarter of the increase was attri- - 
butable to industrial materials and slightly higher | 
proportions to machinery and to automobiles and © 
parts. 


Non-merchandise Transactions with the United States 


The deficit on non-merchandise transactions 
with the United States rose $83 million from $688 
million to a record high level of $771 million in 1961, 
before subsiding in 1962 to $641 million. In 1961, 
the United States share of the ‘‘invisible’’ deficit 
with all countries stood at nearly 67 per cent, as 
compared with almost 63 per cent and 64 per cent in © 
the preceding and following years, respectively. An | 
expansion in 1961 of $104 million in the deficit on i 
interest and dividends in itself exceeded the $83 | 
million increase in net payments on all service fl 
transactions. The deficit on government account, 
miscellaneous income and business services together 
widened over $50 million. On the other hand, net 
payments of travel expenditures declined $63 mil- | 
lion, and the deficit on shipping services and ut 
grants’ funds narrowed more moderately. : | 


The jump in 1961 of nearly 25 per cent in the. 
income account deficit from $429 million to $533 
million resulted mainly from a sharp rise in pay-_ 
ments, as receipts of interest and dividends from the 


i 


United States increased also, but only by 7 per cent 
to $109 million. Payments expanded more than 20 per 
cent from $531 million to $642 million, with interest 
payments rising 10 per cent to $225 million and 
those of dividends gaining 28 per cent from $326 
million to $417 million. Over a half of this Sizable 
‘tise in dividend payments took place in the first 
quarter of 1961 when there was an unduly heavy 
concentration of dividend transfers by some Canadian 
subsidiaries to their parents in the United States, 
some of which normally would have been remitted in 
the closing quarter of 1960. Increased holdings of 
Canadian bonds through large sales in the United 
States market of new corporate, provincial and muni- 
cipal debentures, offset in part by fairly substantial 
retirements, accounted for about two-thirds of the 
$20 million increment in interest payments. The 
remaining third was due to the higher cost of meeting 
interest payable in foreign exchange, arising out of 
the devaluation of the Canadian dollar in terms of 
United States currency. 


A further reduction in 1961 in outlays by the 
United States authorities for defence installations in 
Canada, partly offset by a small decline in payments, 
lowered the surplus on government account moder- 
ately. Lower current transfers to Canada by insur- 
ance companies, the absence in 1961 of fairly sizable 
receipts of compensation for contract cancellation 
and larger payments of miscellaneous income contri- 
buted to raise the deficit on these transactions by 
some $17 million. The trend towards increases in 
payments to the United States for business services 
quickened in 1961, while receipts remained almost 
unchanged, thereby adding $25 million to the deficit. 


The acceleration in 1961 in the improvement in 
the travel balance with the United States, which 
started after 1958, was due to a more than 15 per 
cent rise in receipts to $435 million, combined with 
2 Slight subsiding in payments from the peak of $462 
nillion in 1960. The significant increase in receipts 
stemmed from a larger number of visits and a higher 
ierage expenditure per visitor, up approximately 13 
er cent over 1960. In 1961, United States residents 
nade more than 30 million trips to Canada, which 
vere nearly 3 per cent more numerous than in the 
wrevious year. Accordingly the share of the deficit 
mM non-merchandise transactions ascribable to the 
Tavel account fell from more than 12 per cent in 
960 to 3 per cent. 


With a smaller number of Canadians emigrating 
0 the United States in 1961, net payments of mi- 
Tants’ funds were reduced, as receipts from immi- 
ation remained almost stable. The deficit on 
hipping services with the United States of $103 
lillion was little changed as receipts and payments 
howed corresponding gains. The contribution of 
tese two accounts to the deficit on ‘‘invisible’”’ 
fansactions remained fairly important in 1961. The 
eight and shipping services and migrants’ funds 
nd inheritances accounted respectively for more 
nan 13 per cent and nearly 11 per cent of the non- 
erchandise imbalance. 
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All the accounts, except business services and 
government expenditures, contributed to lowering the 
non-merchandise deficit by $130 million from the 
1961 peak to $641 million in 1962, which was iden- 
tical with the 1958 level. Nearly 90 per cent of this 
improvement was represented by a turm-around of 
$114 million from a $24 million deficit in the travel 
account to a sizable surplus of $90 million, in a 
vigorous extension of the favourable course in evi- 
dence over the several preceding “years. ) Thuis 
surplus, first one since 1951, was brought about by 
a gain in receipts from American visitors of $75 
million, or 17 per cent, combined with a decline of 
some $39 million in expenditures by Canadians 
travelling in the United States during 1962. Important 
factors generating the surplus included the stabili- 
zation of the Canadian dollar at a lower value in 
terms of foreign currency and the reduction about the 
mid-year in the privilege of duty-free purchases by 
Canadian tourists abroad. 


In company with increased merchandise trade 
with the United States, both receipts and payments 
on freight and shipping services rose in 1962. But as 
the increase in receipts was nearly twice that of 
payments, the deficit on this account was reduced 
$13 million to $90 million. Receipts were higher in 
1962 of inland freight, in particular, for rail and 
pipeline transportation of crude petroleum and other 
commodities exported to the United States. Similarly 
payments of inland freight in that country on Cana- 
dian imports increased, but more moderately, as did 
also payments for shipping services on United States 
vessels. The deficit on migrants’ funds and inherit- 
ances was reduced further owing to higher per capita 
funds of immigrants arriving from the United States 
in 1962. After the extraordinary rise in 1961, net 
payments on interest and dividends declined a shade 
to $531 million in 1962, as the increase in receipts 
Slightly exceeded that of payments. This imbalance, 
as compared with the proportion of nearly 70 per cent 
in 1961, accounted for over 80 per cent of the nar- 
rowed deficit on all non-merchandise transactions 
with the United States, on account of the Sliema: 
surplus position in the travel account in 19G2 iii 
value of gold production increased Slightly to $165 
million. 


With the rising production of goods and services 
in Canada, business service payments, covering 
items such as royalties, franchises, engineering and 
Management fees to head offices and other non- 
residents in the United States increased some 8 per 
cent during the year. This change, together with a 
small decline in the surplus on government account 
but with moderate reductions in the deficit on mis- 
cellaneous income and personal and institutional 
remittances, resulted in widening the deficit on “‘all 
other current transactions’’ by nearly $20 million to 
$209 million in 1962. 


Transactions with the United Kingdom in 1961 


The current account surplus with the United 
Kingdom rose more than 12 per cent to $187 million 
in 1961, as a result of a small increase in the trade 
surplus from $313 million to $331 million combined 
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with a minor reduction in the deficit on non-merchan- 
dise transactions to $144 million. Total receipts 
from the United Kingdom were $1,145 million in 1960 
and $1,153 million in 1961, while total payments 
were estimated at $979 million and $966 million in 
the two years. Commodity exports remained un- 
changed at the high level of $924 million, while 
imports at $593 million in 1961 were down moderately 
from the preceding year. 


Exports of nickel and products gained $35 
million and those of platinum $10 million, while 
about a $7 million decline was recorded in shipments 
of uranium and also of aluminum and products. Barley 
exports declined nearly $25 million, while shipments 
of iron ore and those of semi-processed steel prod- 
ucts together dropped more than $25 million from an 
extraordinarily high level in 1960. There were other 
smaller changes covering various commodities, but 
instances of increases outnumbered those of 
declines. 


Among commodities imported from the United 
Kingdom, passenger automobiles recorded the sharp- 
est decline of more than $40 million from the peak 
level in 1960 of approximately $105 million, which 
was $20 million above the 1959 total. Imports of 
semi-fabricated steel products were about $10 million 
lower in 1961. Imports of engines and boilers were 
considerably higher and of non-farm machinery 
moderately so. The sizable rise in aircraft imports 
reported in trade returns was not reflected in the 
balance of payments when account is taken of larger 
progress payments made by airlines during 1960. 


Small and offsetting changes combined to reduce 
slightly the deficit on non-merchandise transactions 
with the United Kingdom from $147 million to $144 
million. At $52 million, net payments of interest and 
dividends accounted for 36 per cent of the ‘‘invisi- 
ble’’ deficit with this country, as compared with $51 
million in 1960, representing nearly 35 per cent. The 
identical deficit on travel account of $50 million 
represented between 34 and 35 per cent in the two 
years. Net payments of government expenditures of 
$23 million and of personal remittances of $18 mil- 
lion accounted for 16 per cent and more than 12 ver 
cent respectively in 1961. 


Transactions with the United Kingdom in 1962 


Canada’s current account surplus with the 
United Kingdom became again more favourable in 
1962, by increasing $26 million to $213 million, 
which was the highest level since 1956. This con- 
tinued advance resulted from a fall of nearly $30 
million in total payments on goods and services to 
$938 million, offset by a very slight decline in total 
receipts to $1,151 million. A rise in merchandise 
surplus contributed $18 million and a reduction in 
net payments on ‘‘invisible’’ transactions $8 million 
towards the improvement. 


At $924 million, merchandise exports to the 
United Kingdom remained unchanged in 1962 at the 
level for the two preceding years. Within the stable 


totals, however, were fairly important changes cover- 
ing a number of commodities. Aluminum shipments 
advanced $10 million in 1962, as did also those of 
food, including cheese, dried lentils, and canned 
vegetables, fruit and salmon; and barley and soya 
bean products were each some $7 million higher. 
Exports of tobacco, newsprint, container board, 
veneers and plywood recorded moderate gains. On 
the other hand, shipments of nickel were some $18 
million lower, and of semi-processed copper about $9 
million less. Exports of flaxseed and oil, iron ore, 
plastics and synthetic rubber declined more moder- 
ately. 


The decline in merchandise imports from the 
United Kingdom was extended in 1962, when the total — 
stood at $575 million, $18 million below $593 million 
for 1961. Imports of aircraft and engines (adjusted to 
take account of progress payments) and aircraft parts 
together fell more than $30 million in 1962; and those 
of automobiles and electrical apparatus were moder- 
ately lower. Larger imports were indicated in the 
cases of wool and synthetic materials, non-farm 
machinery, military weapons, aluminum plates and 
sheets and chemicals. Increases and decreases, 
mostly small, among non-merchandise transactions 
combined to reduce further the deficit on non- 
merchandise transactions with the United Kingdom 
from $144 million to $136 million in 1962. A $4. 
million decline in payments of interest and dividends 
to $82 million together with a slight rise in receipts 
reduced the deficit on the income account by $5 
million, on a preliminary basis, to $47 million. A> 
larger number of immigrants arriving in 1962 from the 
United Kingdom and a reduction in the number of 
emigrants from Canada combined to raise net receipts » 
of migrants’ funds and inheritances by $8 million to | 
$10 million. On account of moderate declines in 
receipts and payments, the surplus on freight and 
shipping services was reduced to $3 million. | 


Transactions with the Rest of the Sterling Area | 

The surplus on current transactions with the 
Rest of the Sterling Area declined from $43 million | 
in 1960 to $27 million in 1961 and to $11 million in 
1962. Total receipts were estimated at $409 million, © 
$424 million and $421 million in the three years, 
while total payments rose successively from $366 | 
million to $397 million and to $410 million. Within | 
these totals, the merchandise surplus declined from) 
$56 million to $33 million and to $9 million, while. 
the balance on service transactions, including 
official contributions, improved slightly from deficits | 
of $13 million and $6 million in 1960 and 1961 to a 
surplus of $2 million in 1962. 


Merchandise exports declined from $340 million 
to $331 million in 1961. Exports of lumber, timber, | 
newsprint, aluminum, automobiles and parts fell. 
noticeably from the high levels of 1960, with most 
of the reductions taking place in shipments to. 
Australia and the Republic of South Africa. In partial. 
offset, there were moderate increases in exports of 
wheat, flour and non-farm machinery. Higher imports 
of some commodities including sugar, vegetable oils, 


jute fabrics, and bauxite alumina, offset in part by 
decreased imports of other commodities such as 
_tubber and petroleum, caused merchandise imports 
from the Rest of the Sterling Area to move up from 
$284 million to $298 million in 1961. 


Shipments of Canadian goods to the Rest of the 
Sterling Area increased by $7 million to $337 million 
in 1962. Exports to Australia were up substantially, 
and to Nigeria moderately, while exports were lower 
to such countries as India, Pakistan, Hong Kong and 
and New Zealand. Shipments to Australia of automo- 
biles and parts, semi-processed aluminum and steel, 
lumber and plastics were, among other commodities, 
higher, while newsprint exports declined Slightly. 
Wheat and wheat flour accounted for the export 
‘increase to Nigeria. Lower shipments of wheat 
accounted for most of the decline to India and 
‘Pakistan. Exports of aluminum were reduced to 
India and to Hong Kong, and shipments of plastics 
declined to the latter country. Newsprint, semi- 
fabricated steel and pulp and paper machinery were 
involved in reduced export totals to New Zealand. 
Imports from the Rest of the Sterling Area rose 10 
‘per cent to $329 million in 1962, with the increments 
‘well distributed among the various component 
‘countries, but in particular India and Australia. Raw 
‘Sugar and jute fabrics were featured prominently in 
larger imports from India, and fresh meat, dried 


if 


fruits, wool and steel in increased imports from 
‘Australia. Crude rubber imports from Malaya were 
higher, but imports of petroleum from Kuwait were 
down $10 million. 

A gain in dividend receipts, including an extra- 
ordinary transfer during the first half of 1961, 
expanded the surplus on the interest and dividend 
account by $25 million to $42 million. But with 
Smaller changes in the opposite direction, including 
a decline in the freight surplus and rises in the 
travel deficit and in official contributions, the non- 
merchandise deficit was about halved to $6 million 
in 1961. The gift of two vessels from the Canadian 
Government to the West Indies Federation represen- 
“ed most of the rise in official contributions. A 
sharp drop took place in official contributions in the 
‘olowing year, particularly in shipments under the 
Colombo Plan, from $49 million to $25 million. 
Partial offsets were provided by a fall in receipts of 
Nterest and dividends and a small rise in the travel 
leficit. 


Transactions with Other OFEC Countries in 1961 


Between 1960 and 1961, the deficit on current 
Tansactions with other OEEC countries widened 
Tom $14 million to $31 million. This change was 
vaused by areduction in the export balance from $220 
aillion to $202 million. The deficit on ‘‘invisibles”’ 
emained virtually unchanged at $233 million. Total 
eceipts were $747 million in 1961, as compared with 
107 million in 1960; and total payments in the two 
‘ars amounted to $778 million and $721 million. 
lerchandise exports rose from $591 million to $618 
iillion, while imports grew from $371 million to 
416 million. Exports of wheat, copper, asbestos and 
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aircraft and parts were up moderately in 1961, while 
shipments of nickel and aluminum declined more 
Substantially. Largerimports from the OREC countries 
occurred in industrial materials, investment and 
consumer goods, 


Mainly modest and offsetting changes lowered 
the deficit on non-merchandise transactions with the 
other OEEC countries by $1 million to $233 million, 
which accounted for 20 per cent of Canada’s non- 
merchandise deficit with all countries in 1961. In 
that year, net payments on government and on travel 
accounts covered more than one-half of the deficit 
with the other OREC group. Net freight payments 
accounted for 20 per cent; and approximately 10 per 
cent each of the deficit on non-merchandise trans- 
actions was represented by interest and dividends, 
personal remittances and miscellaneous income. 


With travel receipts remaining steady, larger 
payments were responsible for the $7 million expan- 
Sion in the travel deficit to $59 million. The effect 
on expenditures of higher costs of foreign currencies 
and of the increase in the number of Canadian 
travellers to Western Europe was tempered some- 
what by the shorter average length of their visits 
abroad in 1961. As in the case with travel expendi- 
tures, receipts on government account held un- 
changed, but expenditures fell $10 million to $66 
million. Smaller contributions to the NATO infra- 
Structure programme were mainly responsible for 
this reduction. 


Transactions with Other OECD Countries in 1962 


The current account deficit more than doubled 
to $70 million in 1962, with most of the adverse 
change being attributable to commodity trade. An 
increase in merchandise imports of $44 million was 
in part offset by a gain of $6 million in exports. 
Within the OECD group, Canadian exports increased 
to countries such as the Netherlands, Italy and 
Greece and declined to others including France, 
West Germany, Belgium and Luxembourg. Small 
increases in shipments of commodities such as oil 
seeds, lumber, pulp, aircraft, engines and parts, 
aircraft instruments and ships were recorded, while 
exports of nickel, copper, semi-fabricated steel and 
other metals, and plastics and synthetic rubber 
were moderately lower. Rises in exports of aluminum 
to Sweden, Italy, Spain and the Netherlands were to 
a large extent counterbalanced by reduced shipments 
to West Germany. 


Canada drew on nearly all the countries in the 
group for increased imports in 1962, but in particular 
on Norway and West Germany. Nickel bars and other 
non-ferrous metals and products accounted forthe 
rise in imports from Norway; and imports of non-farm 
machinery and electrical apparatus were, among 
other commodities, larger from West Germany. 


Although the 1962 deficit of $234 million on 
non-merchandise transactions with the other OKCD 
countries was practically unchanged from that for 
the two preceding years, there were offsetting 
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changes in the balances of some service items. Net 
payments on freight and shipping services and on 
income account worsened, while improvements 
were recorded in other items, including migrants’ 
funds. A decline in receipts together with a rise in 
freight payments widened the deficit by nearly 20 
per cent to $56 million. Net freight payments to- 
gether with a fairly sizable deficit on government 
account and on travel, which remained almost stable 
at $60 million, accounted for about three-fourths of 
the deficit on all non-merchandise transactions with 
the other OECD countries in 1962. 


Transactions with Other Countries in 1961 


The sharp turn-around in 1961 of nearly $300 
million in the balance on current transactions with 
other countries than those described above from a 
deficit of $77 million in 1960 to a surplus of $221 
million was largely attributable to a jump in merchan- 
dise exports. The balance on merchandise trade 
shifted from a deficit of $64 million to a surplus of 
$222 million. Over four-fifths of the rise in merchan- 
dise exports from $497 million to $803 million was 
ascribable to larger exports of grain, with most of 
the increase being concentrated in shipments to 
Mainland China and to other countries in the Com- 
munist group. Among the commodities which con- 
tributed to an increase of about $50 million in ex- 
ports to Japan were wheat, lumber, scrap and pig 
iron, and aluminum. In trade with Latin America 
shipments of newsprint, wood pulp, aluminum, 
asbestos and electrical apparatus were moderately 
higher in 1961. Commodity imports from the ‘‘other 
countries’’ group totalled $581 million in 1961, up 
$20 million from the preceding year. Included in this 
change were increases of $25 million in imports of 
petroleum and fuel oils from Latin America and 
Saudi Arabia, offset by a reduction of nearly $10 
million from Iran. 


Canada’s service transactions with other coun- 
tries have been near balance in recent years. A 
deficit of $13 million was narrowed to that of $1 
million in 1961, owing to an increase in the freight 
account surplus and smaller official contributions, 
which were offset in part by heavier government 
expenditures over the area. Receipts for transporta- 
tion services grew three times as much as payments, 
yielding an increase of $14 million in the surplus. 
Donations of wheat flour declined in 1961, as did 
also shipments of other relief supplies. On the other 
hand, the Canadian Government made fairly sizable 
contributions in 1961 towards financing the United 
Nations operations in the Congo. 


Transactions with Other Countries in 1962 


Following the substantial improvement in 1961 
to a surplus of $221 million in current transactions 
with other countries, the surplus was just about 
halved to $114 million in 1962, due to changes in 
merchandise trade. Fxports declined 8 per cent to 
$736 million, while imports increased 8 per cent 
to $628 million. The cut in the value of wheat ship- 
ments to Eastern Europe was roughly equivalent 


to the decline in exports to the entire other countries 
group. Exports fell also to other countries such as 
Cuba, Japan and Argentina, but exports increased 
to Mainland China, although not as substantially as 
in 1961. This rise was occasioned by growing ship- 
ments of wheat, offset in part by reduced exports of 
barley. Metals and minerals, such as scrap and pig 
iron, aluminum and zinc, accounted for most of the 
decline in exports to Japan. Crude copper was an 
exception, with shipments being higher in 1962, 
Exports of newsprint, semi-processed steel and 
aluminum were lower to Argentina. 


About 60 per cent of the import increase origi- 
nated in Latin America and the Netherlands Antilles. 
This rise was well spread among the constituent 
countries, but Venezuela and Mexico contributed 
more than others to the growth. Imports of crude 
petroleum from Venezuela were over $15 million 
greater, but those of fuel oils lower. Imports of raw 
cotton, vegetables and other food products and some 
metals and minerals were higher from Mexico. Canada 
purchased $10 million more crude petroleum from 
Iran in 1962. 


A small surplus developed in 1962 in trans- 
actions with other countries in the ‘‘invisibles’’. 
Canada’s contributions in this year towards the 
peace maintaining activities of the United Nations, 
particularly in the Congo, were lower. Receipts of 
interest were fairly sizable for extending credit on 
sales of grain to Mainland China and of other 
Canadian commodities to some other countries. In 
partial offset was a reduction in receipts for freight 
and shipping services provided to the other countries 
group. 


Multilateral Settlements 


After the temporary divergence in 1959, the 
traditional pattern of multilateral settlements be- 
tween Canada and other countries was restored in 
1960 and maintained in the following two years, 
as shown in Statement 11D. In 1961 a sharp reversal 
took place in the balances on transactions, both on 
current and capital accounts,with overseas countries 
other than the United Kingdom and other Sterling 
Area countries. A current account surplus of $190 
million occurred in 1961, as compared with a deficit 
of $91 million in 1960 and even larger imbalances 
in the two preceding years. After increases in inflows 
in several preceding years to a peak of $175 million 
in 1960, there were capital outflows totalling $124 
million to the other countries in 1961. A further 
outflow of $60 million to international financial 
agencies, representing changes in Canadian dollan 
holdings and subscriptions, was higher than those’ 
of $11 million and $56 million respectively in 1960 
and 1959. Combined with positive balances arising 
from transactions with the Sterling Area, which at 
about $250 million were not much changed between 
1960 and 1961, net credits available from trans-' 
actions with the overseas countries amounted to) 
$332 million and $259 million in the two respective: 
years. In 1962, the current account surplus with the) 
overseas countries declined by about a third to 
$268 million, with the entire drop being attributable 


to countries outside the Sterling Area. At $72 million, 
capital outflows were somewhat lower in 1962, but 
the outward movement in that year of $89 million 
was to the Sterling Area, while the outflow in 196] 
of $124 million was to other overseas countries. On 
the other hand a substantial inflow of $374 million 
represented primarily international financial assist- 
ance in 1962, as compared with the $60 million 
outflow in the previous year. Altogether net credits 
arising from transactions with all countries other 
than the United States more than doubled to $570 
million in 1962. 


These credit balances were used to cover 
debit balances in transactions with the United 
States. Substantial inflows on direct and portfolio 
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investments and of other capital movements from 
that country were not sufficient to fully counter- 
balance deficits on current account, which remained 
nearly $1.4 billion in 1960 and 1961. The inflow of 
capital on direct and portfolio investments from the 
United States increased to over $800 million in 
1962, but other capital movements changed from an 
inflow of more than $370 million to an outflow of 
almost $260 million. The net capital inflow from 
the United States covered just under one-half of the 
reduced current account deficit of $1.1 billion with 
that country in 1962. The remainder was made up by 
net credits with overseas countries and changes in 
Canada’s net position with the International Monetary 
Fund, included under international financial 
agencies. 


STATEMENT 11D, Origin and Use of Multilateral Settlements between Canada and the United States, 
1952 and 1958-62 


Net receipts (+) from overseas countries 


| 
Current account balance: 


United Kingdom and other sterling area countries .. 


Capital transactions: 


Total balance settled by exchange transfers .............. 


Net payments (—) to United States 


{ 


WEMPFENE SCCOUNE DAIANCE .-oc..ecccacoslecccossccssesnceccascsevsccececceserececccces 


Capital transactions: 


MRC TACA DILDO MOVEMENES. cevsseccssccscscescvaseocoeceses-cecseseccasercecscoees 


BMC HEOMELS CAG COMUNE Sinceeccsaceaccessaet caccvaseesseeisesceeesecsececsdeeceses 


‘SITIONS eae Sine eae a ee | ee 


_ United Kingdom and other sterling area countries ....ee.c0... 
t MOUHETMOV.CTS CASTCOUNERICS) <cs.s.0scsscceseeevencjeeenasecenavesescdeeseceovions 


mpemMaional finANCial ALCNCIES! ....vc.-casaceeeosveccoaeceesesasscess-ces 


| MO LEU Sarees want ctoct ce seee, fecce hs waedk vseccivcacyaus cucovchusdesdectevoosesavace 


Dinectiand portfolio investMents, <c.-..ccecscecsoessesensccecesssaceavecedeee 


SUIS ICNEUIS): once coactliSatiae scl ESSER Pa ar 


Total balance settled by exchange transfers .............. 


millions of dollars 


502 | + TOTS) a fess naeeas 209 |+ 214 | + 224 


SVOE UPS BABE) N= Sal iis 190 |+ 44 
TOUS AO 20D tee SR ees 048 ee G8 
WSS [faz SN Weave Cito se 50 | + 39 |= 89 

STG ee 89 | + SION | CaaeMeLO! || =a 2 Set 17 

Ie sie dete 56 |- Tee ie GOs |e C374 

Oh" ipae EN ae SNSES 9 PAI eae wate sy) 302 
1,007 |+ 224 |- 178 |+ 332 |+ 259 |+ 570 


849 |- 1,176 |— 1,230 |= 1,361 |- 1,386 |= 1,116 


SU lites R880 i tee SSOn te NOLou + tee 5 Oe te SO 


Bray ee BAP ee AeA ||P 


158 |+ 952 |+ 1,408 |+ 1,029 |+ 1,127 |+ 546 


- 1,007 |- 224 |}+ 178 |- 332 |- 259 |- 570 


of foreign currencies by Canada from the International Monetary Fund. 


Subscriptions and changes in short-term Canadian dollar holdings, including in 1962, $326 million representing drawings 
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CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 


Background and Summary 


The outline of Canada’s balance ofinternational 
payments in the years 1960 through 1962, shown in 
statement 11K, is deceptively simple. The deficit 
on current account continued to contract from the 
record level of $1,504 million established in 1959. 
Capital inflows in long-term forms fell from $1,148 


million in 1959 to about $900 million in 1960 and 
1961 and to $672 million in 1962, while capital 
inflows in short-term forms ranged between $300 
million and $400 million in each year. On balance 
in both 1961 and 1962 practically all of the net 
capital inflow in long-term forms was from the 
United States. 


STATEMENT 11£E. Summary of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1960 - 62 


1962 
First | Second First 
half half half 


1961 


1960 


Second 


half half 


Capital movements in long-term 
forms7aéictaek as. Meee eee 900 910 


Capita] movements in short-term 
forms teehee eR ae 304 362 


Balance on goods and services .... |-— 1, 243 —- 982 


Change in official holdings of gold, 
foreign exchange, and net Inter- 
national] Monetary Fund position, 
Jess special] international] finan- 
ClallaSSIStanCehs..cteccresesescccaeret scene 


1 Bxcluding items in fina] line. 


millions of dollars 


+ 1, 164 


Note: Data are given on the basis of the presentation and revisions introduced in 1963. 


Behind the annual totals lies concealed the 
anatomy of the severe exchange crisis experienced 
by Canada in the early summer of 1962 and the 
effects ofremedial measures and other developments 
through the course of 1962 which stand out clearly 
in quarterly or semi-annual series. 


Some of the balance of payments problems 
which Canada faced in the second quarter of 1962 
were not new. The persistent deficits on current 
account, varying with changing commodity trade 
conditions but based on an apparently intractable 
deficit from non-merchandise transactions, had 
exceeded the capital inflow in long-term forms each 
year after 1956. By mid-1960 the accumulated 
current account balance since the end of World War 
II exceeded the corresponding capital movement in 
long-term forms; over the period Canada had begun 
to borrow ‘‘short’’. 


The completion of some extended capital pro- 
jects, unused productive capacity, and uncertainties 
arising at provincial and national levels added to 
the problems of the Canadian balance of payments. 


Arising from the view that the balance of 
payments situation was inappropriate to the pre- 
vailing conditions, a number of steps were taken in 
the budget of December 1960 with the objective of 
helping the Canadian economy to achieve an im- 
proved equilibrium with the outside world. These 
included measures designed to encourage Canadian 
initiative and enterprise and to influence the volume 


and character of Canadian savings, investment and 
capital flows. Further measures were announced in 
the budget of June 1961 to reduce the adverse 
balance on goods and services account. These 
included steps to narrow the interest differential 
between Canadian and foreign capital markets, and 
to reduce the high level of the exchange rate. 


These measures to restore equilibrium were not 
fully effective in the situation which developed. 


Capital movements in long-term forms continued 
to contract, and in the second quarter of 1962 turned 
outwards. With growing uncertainty, outward private 
movements in short-term forms developed on 4@ 
substantial scale. The pressure of a substantial net 
export of private capital from Canada combined with 
the current account deficit to exert heavy demands | 
on official holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 


Following six successive months of decline in | 
Canada’s official holdings of gold and United States j 
dollars, from a peak of $2,110.6 million in terms of | 
United States funds at the end of October 1961 to 
$1,594.8 million at the end of April 1962, the 
Minister of Finance announced that effective May 3 _ 
the international exchange rate of the Canadian 
dollar was being stabilized at 92%4 cents in terms | 
of United States currency. The new rate had been 
formally established with the concurrence of the 
International Monetary Fund and the Government of 
Canada undertook to maintain it within the normal — 


margin of one per cent on either side. 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT DEFICITS 
AND 
NET CAPITAL INFLOWS IN LONG-TERM FORMS 


| MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
| 12,000 
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The reintroduction of a stabilized exchange 
rate ended the period of the ‘‘floating rate’? which 
had prevailed since September 1950. In review, the 
Minister indicated that while this system had had 
certain advantages the Government had concluded 
that it would be desirable to give those engaged in 
international transactions firm assurance of stability 
with regard to the exchange rate. Canada had been 
confronted for a decade with large deficits in its 
international trade and payments associated with 
excessive capital imports and consequent over- 
valuation of its currency. To meet this situation the 
Government had taken a series of steps, already 
referred to, designed to facilitate an orderly move- 
ment of the exchange rate to a level more in keeping 


with the country’s balance of payments. Since June 
1961, the exchange rate had been held within a 
narrow range. For some months during the autumn 
of 1961 the Government bought United States dollars 
on a large scale at about $1.03. During the winter 
months from January through April when the demand 
for foreign exchange exceeded the supply the 
Government provided a substantial volume of United 
States dollars to the market at a price of about 
$1.05. The new rate, equivalent to about $1.08, had 
been established after assessment of the factors 
involved, including the attitudes in the foreign ex- 
change market and the nature of the exchange 
transactions which had been taking place in recent 
months. 


STATEMENT 11F. Changing Composition of Capital Movements, 1955-62 


1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 i960 | 1961 1962 


Transactions with non-residents affecting: 
Net extemal long-term debt of Canadian governments? 


Foreign direct and portfolio investment in Canadian 
CONCOEINS coc iecccecscccscscscecacecsrasesoucsctesoas sasgmessssimmraceencnees eres 


Canadian direct and portfolio investments abroad 
(UN CLEASC, Nie eecrcsceerecctuas eaeassocceretesarstanasstenavocambecsnctense 


Capital flows in long-term forms, N.i.€. .....cseceeseereeeees 
Capital flows in Short-term fOrms ...........-...sssscccssererrverees 


Total capital imMow ............... cee cesecccnereenseseeeeneeaeerenens 


millions of dollars 
292 yale 323 520 180 137 405 


1,082 | 1,104 7134 713 127 750 602 


—4024. = 62 11-45 1> 113 |' = 69 | - 103 |= tee 
152 42 100 28 62 132.) "140 
= 49 128 345 304 362 332 


654 |1,414 | 1,350 |1, 240 ees. 1, 204 | 1,272 | 1,004 


1956 1957 | 1988 poe 1960 | 1961 
ae | 


Transactions with non-residents affecting: 
Net external long-term debt of Canadian governments? 


Foreign direct and portfolio investment in Canadian 
GONCE RS Pee i AS. ee eee teladec aeons rene 


Canadian direct and portfolio investments abroad 
(ANCTCAS C5 —) ierctes sersacscsssccconeccrosccscesusscncestenseoncttecerssereucze 


Capital flows in long-term forms, n.i.e. «2... eeeceeeeeeee 
Capital flows in short-term fOrms ........2.......-eccccsesseeeeesees 


Total capital inflow? v0). 2iierccsccccnccesncseee secs cucnsesett oc codhersen 


per cent 
Bal 16 26 30) 15 11 
94 716 82 59 48 61 59 
- 12 - 7 45) = 3 - 8 - 6 - 9 
rh 11 3 8 2 5 10 
Shy sel! 4 10 23 25 29 


1 Increase in holdings by non-residents of Government of Canada, provincial and municipal bonds, less netrepay- 


ments onintergovernmentalloans and subscriptions to international investment agencies. 
Note: Data are given on the basis of the presentation and revisions introduced in 1963. 


With the stabilization of the exchange rate, the 
decline in official holdings of gold and United 
States dollars abated temporarily and holdings were 
reported to be $1,492.8 million at the end of May. In 
June, however, the situation deteriorated rapidly and 
on June 24 the Prime Minister announced that a 
comprehensive programme had become necessary to 
relieve the pressure on the Canadian dollar in the 
exchange field, to bring about a greater stability in 
Canada’s international transactions and to strength- 
en the exchange reserves. The deficit in the current 
account remained a continuing problem. Canada had 
become accustomed to large capital inflows from 
abroad, and the immediate difficulties had been 
precipitated by the drying-up of the net capital 
inflow, and subsequently a net capital outflow. The 


excess of imports of goods and services over eX-» 
ports had been paid for out of reserves of gold and 
United States dollars. . 


The measures introduced by the Government: 
included temporary graduated surcharges ranging | 
between 5 and 15 per cent on approximately one-half 
of all imports.’ There was also a temporary reduc- | 
tion in the amount of goods which Canadians— 
travelling abroad were permitted to bring duty-free | 
into Canada. These two measures were expected to’ 
lead to a significant improvement in the Canadian 
international account. 


1These surcharges were rapidly withdrawn as) 
Canada’s position improved and were completely elimi- 
nated by April 1963. 


} 
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The third course of action involved reductions 
in Government expenditures amounting to $250 
million, which, when combined with the import 
surcharges, were expected to narrow the budgetary 
deficit by about $450 million in a full year. Further, 


the Minister of Finance would earmark for financing 
increases in the exchange reserves Canadian dollar 
cash balances equivalent to the sales of exchange 
from the reserves, 


STATEMENT 11G. International Monetary Fund: Canada’s Position, 1947-63 


Certain Transactions End of Period 
z Net ] 
Net drawings 
Ye d< t : 

SATE drawings (-) of aes 5 pau 2 Canada’s | Canada’s 
of foreign Canadian 3 g gross IMF net IMF 
currencies dollars by I poral ee oH ees position? position? 
by Canada other MF for go dollars 

| countries | 
a 
millions of United States dollars 
OM MEIe cn ee Ear ae = — — 225 375 75 
DES io ncces SRR a Ce _ 15 a 210 390 90 
LD5D so nccchenep ee Oe _ — 397 703 153 
Bes cM iets S28 St Sct cos2. ode Cals Sov cedececeete. ok _ — — 398 702 152 
LIU. pro decceerea ae iA Hie ee pee ence Sa — = ie — 388 712 162 
MUM eM one: O08 orc sec casevvoheeesedioosoes = SUS DS 338 762 DAD 
LEE Tho eect ae se AR eid alee — 10 — 348 USP 202 
Ls ee ee: 300 40 — 688 412 = Ge 
He MMM Wer eneee «oss note euics tvs scasl Mee oe - 80 | — — | 608 492 = 58 
aot L 


1 Apart from the transactions shown, these holdings reflect mainly Canada’s quota payments made in Canadian dol- 
lars. Since members are obligated to maintain the gold value of the IMF’s holdings of their currencies, there have also 
been adjustment payments between the IMF and Canada in Canadian dollars arising from changes in the exchange rate, 
which are not reflected because the series are shown in United States dollar equivalents, 

? This ‘‘total tranche position’’ is a measure of Canada’s drawing potential, i.e. the amount Canada could draw with- 
out raising the IMF’s holdings of Canadian dollars beyond 200 per cent of quota. 

* This is a cumulative measure of the net resources provided by Canada to the IMF. 


The Prime Minister stated that at the time of 


the introduction of these measures Canada’s official 
holdings of gold and United States dollars stood at 
$1,100 million. At the beginning of 1962 they had 
been $2,056 million. To reinforce these reserves 
Canada had arranged for international financial 
Support of well over $1 billion. This massive 
assistance took the form of a drawing from the 
International Monetary Fund of various foreign 
Currencies equivalent to $300 million in United 
States funds. This drawing was made in pounds 
Sterling ($100 million), deutsche mark ($80 million), 
French francs ($80 million), Belgian francs ($20 
Million) and Netherlands guilders ($20 million). 
Reciprocal currency arrangements were entered into 
with the Federal Reserve System of the United 
States and with the Bank of England under which 
$250 million and $100 million respectively,in terms 
of United States funds, were made available to 
Canada. In all this aid amounted to a credit of $707 
million in the second quarter. A short-term line of 
credit in the amount of $400 million authorized by 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington to assure 
Maintenance of Canada’s trade with the United 
States was not used. Apart from these special 
alrangements it has been disclosed by United States 
authorities that immediately following the introduc- 
tion of the Canadian stabilization programme, but 
before its effects had made themselves felt in the 
exchange market, the Treasury made market pur- 
chases of Canadian dollars in small amounts; later, 


when the exchange rate had strengthened, the 
Treasury used these Canadian dollars to cover 
United States expenditures in Canada. 


The Governor of the Bank of Canada has re- 
corded publicly his appreciation for the assistance 
provided by the Federal Reserve System and the 
Bank of England, and for intimations received in the 
latter part of June that certain central banks in 
Western Europe were ready, if this were desired, to 
place additional funds at the disposal of the Bank 
of Canada.? It is generally accepted that the speed 
and effectiveness of international financial co- 
operation in repelling the 1962 attack on the Cana- 
dian dollar had a useful chastening effect on 
speculative activity in exchange markets throughout 
the world. ? 


Simultaneously with the announcement by the 
Prime Minister, the Governor of the Bank of Canada 
announced that the Bank Rate had been fixed at 6%, 
emphasizing the determination of the central bank 
to discharge the duty placed on it by the preamble 
of the Bank of Canada Act ‘‘... to protect the ex- 
ternal value of the national monetary unit.’’ The 
Bank Rate was reduced first to 544% on September 7 
and later in the year to 5% and 4%. The monetary 


? Bank of Canada, Annual Report of the Governor to 
the Minister of Finance for the Year 1962. 
5 Federal Reserve Bulletin, March 1963. 
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policy followed in response to the exchange emer- 
gency had as its immediate objective the restoration 
of confidence in the country’s ability and determina- 
tion to maintain the exchange rate. Further analysis 
will be found in the Annual Report of the Governor 
of the Bank of Canada for 1962. 


The detail and extent of forward operations 
entered into on behalf of the Exchange Fund Account 
during the period of crisis was subsequently re- 
vealed in the House of Commons. On June 22 there 
were net forward sale commitments of $239 million 
in United States funds; on the same date official 
holdings of gold and United States dollars amounted 
to $1,215 million in United States funds. 


From their low point in June 1962, as confi- 
dence was restored, official holdings of gold and 
United States dollars rose rapidly to $1,159 million 
at the end of the month, to $1,795 million at the end 
of the third quarter and $2,239 million at the end of 
the year, expressed in United States funds and 
after deduction of the special international financial 
assistance extended to Canada. 


The drawings of $350 million under the recip- 
rocal currency arrangements with the Federal 
Reserve System in the United States and with the 


Bank of England were fully repaid in the fourth 
quarter of the year. The unused line of credit from 
the Eximbank was reduced in the third quarter and 
finally cancelled in the last quarter of the year. The 
cancellation of $250 million of this line in the third 
quarter coincided with the sale in September by the 
Government of Canada to institutions in the United 
States of an issue of $250 million of United States 
dollar 5% 25 year bonds. One-half of this issue was 
delivered in the fourth quarter and one-half in the 
first quarter of 1963. 


A more detailed look at the crisis quarter and 
the quarter immediately following it is given in 
Statement 11H. During the second quarter of 1962 
Canada found it necessary to use some $634 million 
of official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
and special international financial assistance. In 
the third quarter Canada was able to add $686 million 
to these holdings. These unprecedented changes 
represented a swing of $1,320 million from the 
second to the third quarters. The summary shows the 
principal groups of transactions contributing to the 
swing. 

Four features stand out. First, the substantial 
improvement in the current account deficit, which is 
seasonally characteristic. 


STATEMENT 11H. Summary of the Canadian Balance of International Payments 
Second and Third Quarters, 1962 


Change 


Balance on goods and services 
Capital movements in: 


LONg=terM FOFMS ....ccrccccccccccsscsceccsssccscccccccsceesssssccessseseseecesscecocsoee 


Foreign currency holdings of residents (increase, —) 
Other short-term forms! 


Change in official holdings of gold, foreign exchange, and net Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund position, less special international financial 
ASSISUAN CE rrcotscscccsceccescovoccacccsseeccensessivescecscaseseunescscecsencccacessrsceee 


eeeceneeecscccecescccesccsccosecesesescsesessseee 


Prreerrrrtrir rr) 


eoeceeeescecocs 


millions of dollars 


ak vow - 362 - 34 +... 398 
corte =1929 238 #1265 
ceaile BABES - 208 242 + 450 
in lh te - 35 240 + oa 

- 634 686 + 1,320 


1 Excluding items in final line. 


Note: Data are given on the basis of the presentation and revisions introduced in 1963, 


Second, the re-emergence of a _ significant 
capital inflow in long-term forms, reflecting a 
variety of investment and borrowing transactions, 
and including some takeover money and a loan 
prepayment to Canada by France. A great many 
factors undoubtedly influenced this group of trans- 
actions. Among them the new exchange level for the 
Canadian dollar would enhance the attraction of 
investment in Canada, interest differentials were 
attractive, the reserve position of France enabled 
her to make prepayments to the United States and 
Canada, and confidence in Canada’s foreign ex- 
change positions was restored by the measures 
taken in the second quarter and by subsequent 
developments. 


The effects of the crisis of confidence in the 
second quarter were also evident in the third 
feature, the movement from Canadian to foreign 
currency in the second quarter, and the reverse 
movement in the third quarter, of several hundred 
millions of dollars of Canadian bank balances and 


other short-term funds, amounting in all to a swing 
of more than half a billion dollars. 


And fourth, there was a smaller but nonetheless 
significant change in capital movements in other 


short-term forms, of which the largest part repre- » 
sented borrowing in foreign currency by residents of | 


Canada in the third quarter. 


It is not possible to separate quantitatively the 
effects of changing interest 


rate differentials, — 
exchange rate expectations, and other developments — 


and factors. Inferences from capital movements about © 


the influences of exchange rate changes, actual or 


anticipated, are at times misleading because the — 


existence of swap and other forward market facilities 


makes possible the creation or transfer of exchange © 
positions between various sectors of the economy | 


without reflection on the statements. 


Nevertheless, it seems clear from analyses of 
the data available that a majorpart of the movements 


both from Canada in the second quarter and to it in | 


{ 


figures 
‘whereby control of various enterprises was re- 
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the third represented the movement of Canadian 
capital. The growth of Canadian private holdings 
of foreign currency bank balances and Similar short- 
term funds abroad represented an outflow in the 
second quarter of $208 million and Canadian direct 
and portfolio investment abroad added a further $65 
million to outflows. These items alone were as 
large as the net outflow of all types of Capital. But 
there are some types of movement whose motivation 
cannot be clearly established and the movement of 
Canadian funds abroad may have included some 
amounts representing shifts in the working capital 
of foreign controlled concems in Canada. 


There is little evidence that the taking of short- 
term Canadian dollar positions by non-residents 
contributed in any significant measure to the growth 
of Canada’s official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange in the third quarter. This was in sharp 
contrast to the situation twelve years earlier when 
an increase of $690 million official holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange (including float) was occa- 
sioned largely by a run to the Canadian dollar by 
non-residents. 


Direct Investment in Canada 


The net movement of foreign capital to Canada 
for direct investment in foreign controlled enter- 
prises during 1962 amounted to $555 million, some 
$35 million higher than in 1961. This substantial 
total was exceeded in only two earlier postwar 
years, 1956 and 1960. 


Well over a quarter of the movement in 1962 
Tepresented net inflows for the acquisition of 


_ existing concerns and interests and for refinancing, 
_etc., having no counterpart in current new capital 
formation in Canada. This was an unusually large 
_ Proportion, such inflows being more than four times 


their size in 1961. The largest part of them was 
telated to the takeover of a number of petroleum 
enterprises and a retail chain, but there were also 


Significant amounts to acquire major interests in 
Manufacturing concerns and commercial real estate. 


Not all the takeovers were by non-residents, and the 
teflect some offsetting capital outflows 


Patriated to Canada, as well as refinancing of 
foreign controlled concerns through issues of 
securities. Apart from the direct effects of capital 
‘movements, control of a number of other concerms 
‘Passed into non-resident hands through exchanges 
of stocks. Also in some cases the existence of 
‘debt or other securities gave leverage to the capital 
flow, resulting in a larger increase in the amount of 
investment controlled by non-residents than the 
actual increase in their ownership. 


The net movement was heavily concentrated in 
the latter part of the year with successive quarterly 
totals of $114 million, $87 million, $147 million and 
$207 million. There was accordingly an increase of 
$153 million in the second half of the year compared 
with the first; in 1961 there had been a decrease of 
$62 million. About two-thirds of the decrease be- 
tween the first and second halves of 1961 and all of 
the corresponding increase in 1962 were caused by 
takeovers and refinancing operations. 


‘tions, 
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Industrially the petroleum industry continued in 
first place in attracting direct investment inflows, 
although mining would have replaced it due to 
continuing high inflows foriron ore development, had 
it not been for a number of takeover transactions. 
Merchandising appears to have followed with an im- 
portant takeover contributing to its prominence, then 
manufacturing where the movement as usual tended 
to be less one-sided, with substantial repayments to 
parents offsetting a significant part of other inflows. 


Geographically, direct investment inflows from 
overseas countries other than the United Kingdom 
increased sharply in 1962. At about double their 
1961 size they accounted for some 20 per cent in 
1962 compared with just over 10 per cent in the 
earlier year. Movements from the United States 
increased moderately over the same period to main- 
tain that country’s share of direct investment inflows 
at just over three-fifths of the total while those 
from the United Kingdom decreased appreciably 
dropping its contribution from about one-quarter in 
1961 to 15 per cent of the net inflow in 1962. 


The industrial distribution of movements of 
capital for United States direct investment in Canada 
from the end of World War II to 1961 is given in 
Statement 12. Data in this form are not yet available 
for 1962. The statement shows that about 60 per 
cent of the net inflow of United States capital for 
direct investment in Canada in 1961 was directed to 
the petroleum and natural gas industry and mining, 
compared with about 75 per cent in 1960. The net 
amounts of inflow to these extractive industries 
were $198 million in 1961 and $341 in 1960, with 
two-thirds of the decrease attributable to reductions 
in mining investment. When other capital movements 
affecting direct investment are taken into account, 
however, the net capital inflow to this sector from 
the United States increased slightly from $356 
million in 1960 to $366 million in 1961. Net inflows 
of $130 million to all other industrial groups were 
up $25 million from $105 million in 1960. Increases 
occurred in the manufacturing, merchandising and 
miscellaneous industry groups while decreases 
were recorded for the utilities and financial groups. 


The other capital movements adding to the value 
of United States investment in all United States 
controlled concerns in Canada totalled $251 million 
in 1961, over triple the 1960 inflow of $78 million. 
Most of this investment went into the petroleum and 
natural gas industry, mining and financial enter- 
prises. Taken together with the inflows recorded for 
direct investment, the net capital movement adding 
to the total value of United States direct investment 
in Canada amounted to $579 million in 1961, 10 per 
cent above the 1960 total of $524 million. All other 
factors, including undistributed earnings, revalua- 
reclassifications and similar accounting 
adjustments are estimated to have added a further 
$156 million in 1961. The recorded net increase in 
the book value of United States direct investment in 
Canada in 1961 was $735 million, almost $100 
million more than the 1960 increase. 


The sixteen years of the postwar period from 
1946 to 1961 have seen gross inflows from the 
United States for direct investment aggregating 
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$5,658 million; 60 per cent of it to the petroleum, 
natural gas and mining industries. During the same 
period some $1,391 million of United States direct 
investment in Canada was repatriated, but this was 
almost offset by inflows of $1,359 million in other 
forms which added to the value of United States 
owned and controlled investment, making a total 
movement of United States capital of $5,626 million. 
Undistributed earnings, reclassifications, etc. led 
to a further rise of $3,354 million in the period, 
bringing the total book value of United States direct 
investment in Canada from $2,304 million at the end 
of 1945 to $11,284 million at the end of 1961. 


Finance and real estate investments accounted 
for about two-fifths of the net direct investment 
inflow from the United Kingdom in 1961 with take- 
overs of insurance interests in the second quarter of 
the year being particularly prominent, while the 
share of the inflow going to the petroleum and 
natural gas industry declined to approximately 30 
per cent from about 50 per cent in 1960. Almost 
three-fifths of the net direct investment inflows from 
other overseas countries in 1961 was to the petro- 
leum and natural gas industry with most of the 
remainder being split not too unevenly between 
mining, manufacturing and financial and real estate 
investments. 


It may be noted that estimates of the Canadian 
balance of payments do not reflect the accrual to 
non-residents of undistributed earnings on Canadian 
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investments. Such earnings are an important source 
of corporate financing, and have been a factor 
contributing to the rapid growth of the equity of 
non-residents in Canadian industry and commerce. 
The retention of earnings on portfolio investment in 
Canada includes passive orinvoluntary reinvestment 
by foreign shareholders (although, of course, they 
may dispose of their investment if they choose to do 
so). On the other hand the retention of earnings on 
foreign direct investments in Canada arises from 
the decision or acquiescence of non-resident in- 
vestors in a position to control the company. It is, 
therefore, tantamount to the introduction of additional 
capital from abroad. 


Some of the factors affecting the distribution or 
retention of earnings have been discussed earlier in 
comment on the income account. Statements 12 and 
12A show substantial outflows in the direct invest- 
ment account representing the return of capital to its 
foreign owners, amounting to some $220 million in 
1961. A part of these outflows reflects the with- 
drawal of foreign investors from some enterprises, 
but by far the largest part seems to cover capital 
repayments arising from cash flows generated in the 
enterprise in Canada, and may often be substantially 
offset by the retention in Canada of undistributed 
earings accruing beneficially to non-residents. 
Such outflows may in a sense be regarded as really 
transfers of income although they take a capital 
form. 


STATEMENT 12. United States Direct Investment in Canada, 1946-61 


Account 1953 | 1954 | 1955| 1956 |1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961| {Seer 
= SS es! 
millions of dollars 
Gross inflows of new capital: 
Petroleum and natura] gas ANGUS Gace ere tesa edi mn ON 195 243 260 217 196 170 152 2,022 
IMUNL TS Seals Cement eds sctcacsctteceee ere acueoteeses en eeseesece 104 66 60 63 718 719 138 205 141 1, 16 
PUI And PADET cia.ecec..cecsseseeecsreecucnotenvacecs seteewaereeses 1 23 35 42 48 16 18 26 12 316 
Manufacturing, Mel-€-) 2.,..cs.cssccescceneees 52 41 17 108 111 91 153 132 133 
UCNItLeS, WL e voir ccesccccet-snevecnrenehces-cassecens<esreres-e es 6 2 9 2 3 8 4 14 6 
Merchandising, DDS Os) soe estas t stevtieeaseseroinseea seas sae 31 9 21 16 PA EL 33 18 27 1,904 
FUIMANCLAL ooo cccescncseenccevcecereccseenenereeetorerensveensrencerescs 13 15 17 16 7A 5 ol 34 37 
Mis cellanecouSeee.n Met: cose sete ettsess cctnceeerealy 4 7 9 16 ily 14 as) 22 40 
Sub-total seco) ees Been acres teat saemicttecece 383 | 330 | 423 | 506 | 565 | 436 | 588 | 621 | 548 5, 658 
Return of" capital pits.) Ree ee ee eee 37 62) a7. 100 Wis) 133 164 175 220 1, 391 
Net capital inflow for direct investment (Table 
LB .iten Di y2e. aha te en 346 | 288 | 306 | 406 | 390 | 303 | 424 | 446 | 328 4, 267 
Net other identified capital movements affecting 
the investment of United States residents in 
United States controlled enterprises? ..........0../- 3 36 63 269 240 170 110 718 251 1, 359 
Net. capitaliinflow?. 6.05. 23 Se. neta see se 343 | 324 | 369 | 675 | 630 | 473 | 534 | 524 | 579 5, 626 
Undistributed earnings and other factors including 
revaluations, Teclassifications, and similar 
ACCOUNTING AdIUSEMENUS. sweet esc ate ecttcs 3383 257 3574 | 2044| 450 100 3833 LISA el 56 3, 354 
Net increase in book value — Table X (B) ..... eae! 581 | 726 | 879 {1,080 | 573 | 867 | 637 | 735 8, 980 
| | | all ss 


1 For annual detail 1946-51 and 1952 see Statement 12 inissues for 1956 and 1960 respectively of The Canadian Bal- 
ance of International Payments and International Investment Position (DBS Catalogue No. 67-201). 
: Exploration, development, refining, transportation, distribution and marketing. 

; New issues, retirements, borrowing, investment abroad, etc., affecting the total value of investment in Canada by 
United States residents in United States controlled enterprises; also includes classification adjustments in respect of 
direct investment transactions representing significant investment in non-United States controlled enterprises. 

This figure is affected by unusually large reclassifications between United States direct and other investments. 


Note: In addition to investment in new construction and new machinery and equipment included in business gross 


fixed capital formation as published in the National Accounts, the above figures reflect investment in other forms an 


f 


d } 


the acquisition of existing assets and resources of Canadians. For these and other reasons the series are not strictly 


comparable. 
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STATEMENT 12A. United States Direct Investment in Canada, Details for 1960 and 1961 
1960 1961 
Direct investment ] Direct i t t | 
Industry transactions ne Net arereuiac ane at Net 
capital eepive. capital 
Out- Net DON inflow Out- 4 Net move- | inflow 
Inflows | pows (ooniow ae Inflows | Hows (-) |inflow | ments? 
millions of dollars 
Petroleum and natural gas 
DYNCLUES)UNY Steer reas een 170 - 21 149 - 10 139 N52 -— 50 102 86 188 
UUTNTINS Ml V's Co sescsccesasceececccact 205 - 13 192 25 217 141 - 45 96 82 178 
EAUORANG DADET, c.cc.caveeveresers 26 - 13 13 19 32 12 - 38 9 1 10 
Manufacturing, n-i.e. ......., L332 - 84 48 9 39 133 - 59 74 wi 81 
OGUNGIES nsise. seetcesesdeecs 14 =— 2 12 15 - 3 6 - 8 - 2 13 11 
Merchandising, n.i.e. ........ 18 — 24 - 6 a 1 Pl - 19 8 11 19 
PUITAN CUA 0. scciss.cdeascsnececvecet 34 - 6 28 63 91 37 — 23 14 62 16 
Miscellaneous ............cceee 22 - 12 10 2 8 40 - 13 27 - 11 16 
PRO CALS eee shot od coach sseaes 621 -175 446 718 524 548 —220 328 251 579 
1 {es 4 Ie i LPS Ball 


? Exploration, development, refining, 


Estimates of the total undistributed earnings on 
_ foreign direct investments appear in Statements 12B 
_ and 12C. Earnings retained during 1961 are esti- 
mated to have amounted to about $240 million. The 
accumulation of undistributed earnings has added 
$4,310 million to Canada’s external indebtedness 
in the sixteen years from 1946 to 1961. Retained 
eamings on foreign portfolio investment in Canada 
_ add further large amounts. The estimates show that 


1 New issues, retirements, borrowing, investment abroad, etc., 
_ United States residents in United States controlled enterprises; also includes classification adjustments in respect of 
- direct investment transactions representing significant investment in non-United States controlled enterprises. 
transportation, distribution and marketing. 


affecting the total value of investment in Canada by 


undistributed earnings of foreign direct investment 
in Canada have been smaller in the more recent 
years than in the fifties. The trend was typical of 
the undistributed earnings of all Canadian corpor- 
ations, although the share of foreign direct in- 
vestment has been declining. Many extensive enter- 
prises owned in Canada by non-residents have not 
yet reached the stage of significant earnings. 


STATEMENT 12 B. Estimated Constituents in the Change in the Value of Foreign Direct Investment 
in Canada, 1946-61 


} 
| 


i} 


| 


Net capital 


Year Mor aire TR ee fences in Siok Fen 
investment (Table X) 
(Table II) 
millions of dollars 
1956. 583 470 87 1,140 
no 514 460 287 1, 261 
5S AO Bh. s la adidas Sendasseia doesn 420 260 71 751 
© wens ARI Ni lade le A 550 370 106 1, 026 
(ao ce, aN 650 280 36 966 
ee ee eon Were! lve ee 520 240 105 865 
Bes aL OAG 216 Mg ee PI Bk is dobs vaste eoncnaandeses 5,615 4, 310 1, 099 11, 024 


1 New issues, retirements, borrowing, investment abroad, etc. affecting the tota] value of foreign direct investment in 
Canada, and other factors including revaluations, reclassifications, and similar accounting adjustments. 


Note: For detail 1946-55, see Statement 12B The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1960 and Interna 


tional Investment Position (DBS Catalogue No. 67- 201). 
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STATEMENT 12C. Estimated Undistributed Earnings on Foreign Direct Investment in Canada 
classified by Industry and Country, 1960 and 1961 


Industrial classification 


Manufacturing: 
Vegetable product ....sccccsssccscscceenssscsesrecensnsssscncecesnsssssecsssssonsnsessencssseanssezesceasssnecssoesssessees 


PPPTTTTTTTIT TTI TTTI TT 


Animal products 


Textiles 


PPPPPTTTPTTTTTTTUTTTTTTTITTTTTT TTT ld deal 


Wood and paper products 


PPPrrTTTITiTitiiririTiirir tir 


Iron and its products 


PITTI 


Non-ferrous metals 


PYTTITITITITITT i 


Non-metallic minerals 


0000 OOOH es eee lees oes eeeseoeLOeO PESOS OS ESOESL ISSO UESESOOHES ENED SO SSSOSSOSSSOSODUSOOS OS OSER IER OSO OS 


Chemicals and allied products 


Prrstrritrriri rire 


Miscellaneous manufacturers 


COO ee OOH eee CLO OSE EEO HCOOH OOOO HE ESOH ODO SOR OHESSO ED ESERSOE SOS SECO SH HOSS ESODSO DOO SOS IOETE 


Sub-totals (excluding petroleum refining) ...............ccccssscccssssscsssssoscccsssccesscsceoreesesenescs 
Petroleum and Natural FAS ..ccrcscscoccrcrescssrscersseserivecccoscrcsccoencascceccaccccoscsccsseacesesvesosccoscseessaceeeess 
Other Mining and SMeEItiNg o.ic........ccccsescscecccscccvscscasonscssscsscccosscescoscoccccsecncscsescensocecoseneesseseones 
PUbLIC Utilities ..c.c....-cececccccccsecscececsccsccccererecsescecececereracsonsceerecersnsrscecsnscareconscenanenasanecarorererec es 


Merchandising 


Financial 


Prrereserrsrrer rrr Coerevesosecvccoccoooecces 


£0 0000000000000 00000090000 00008 00088000000 0808 0000S OES ESET OLED OOO RO DOH OR DOS SOSSE OOO DOSODOSOSS9DOD SOS OHSS OOOO EOO® 


Country classification 


United States direct investment ini Canadaeccccscccececctesccesscescccerccecsecceesstencasesaccceserccerensesss 234 


Other foreign direct investment in Camada .........rrrccscoee hacbonssadddesesevectonsesssecertesesastonascuneeen 


Mba sie. caccciccctatecs ceccssusctestasserasvcuncctrr soritnesettecntenecsetcchesccacsccsucsecccscectiesccssessandnondnsenscaccseces 


Note: Remittances of earnings on foreign direct investment were unusually low in 1960. See Statement 9C. 


Direct Investment Abroad 


Net outflows of Canadian capital for direct 
investment abroad totalled a record $125 million in 
1962, $50 million more than in 1961 and substantially 
above the previous high of $104 million recorded in 
1956. The total reflects a multiplicity of trans- 


actions having little in common with respect to i 
origin or destination. About three-quarters of net 
investment abroad went to manufacturing | 


direct 


enterprises with mining and miscellaneous industries, } 
getting @ 


including international communications, 
large share of the rest. 


CANADIAN BALANCE OF IN 


Over four-fifths of the net outflow was to over- 
seas countries, other than the United Kingdom, in 
particular sterling area and continental European 
countries. This reflects a sharp relative and abso- 
lute increase in investment in 1962 as this area in 
1961 received less than half of the total net direct 
investment abroad. Also of significance is the small 

‘net inflow of $6 millionresulting from the liquidation 

of Canadian assets in the United States. This 
inflow resulted entirely from the withdrawal of funds 
by a Canadian parent from its United States sub- 
sidiary. Without this transaction there would have 
been an outflow for net direct investment in the 
United States of about two-thirds of the 1961 total. 
In rising to $25 million in 1962 from $16 million in 
the previous year, outflows to the United Kingdom 
accounted in each year for about one-fifth of total 
Canadian direct investment abroad. 


Summary of Transactions in Portfolio Securities 


Direct investment continued in 1961 and 1962 
to be Canada’s largest source of foreign capital, 
however transactions in portfolio securities were 
Tesponsible for sizable capital inflows amounting 
in the two years to $304 million and $275 million 
Tespectively. In both these years the totals were 
equal to almost a third of the current account 
deficit which in 1962 reached its lowest level since 
1955. 


Statements 13 and 14 give details of the trans- 
actions in Canadian and foreign issues respectively. 


The proceeds of new issues of Canadian securities 


sold to non-residents amounted to $718 million but 


| there were offsetting retirements of $321 million of 


foreign held Canadian securities. Trade in out- 


_ Standing Canadian securities resulted in a repur- 
_ chase balance of $52 million bringing the net 


movement from transactions in Canadian securities 
to $345 million. In the Opposite direction there was 


_@ net capital export of $70 million from all trans- 
_ actions by Canadians in foreign securities. 


The overall inflow of portfolio security capital 


“in 1962 came on balance entirely from the United 
States with small inflows from the other sterling 


area and ‘‘other countries’? being overshadowed by 
outflows to the United Kingdom and other OECD 
countries. In 1961 net capital outflows were re- 
corded to all areas except the United States. 


The net capital inflow from security trans- 


actions with the United States totalled $445 million 
in 1962, almost unchanged from $449 million in 
1961. The movement in 1962 included net sales of 
$507 million of Canadian securities, comprising $83 
‘Million of outstanding bonds and debentures and 
$679 million of new issues, offset by retirements of 
$244 million and net repurchases of $11 million of 
Outstanding stocks. The inflow from transactions in 
outstanding bonds and debentures,which followed a 
‘Similar sales balance in 1961, was in contrast to 
the pattern of net repurchases which were typical of 


TERNATIONAL PAYMENTS By) 


the period 1950 to 1960. The net repurchase balance 
of $11 million for outstanding Canadian stocks was 
the first recorded since before 1950, and was con- 
centrated in the second half of 1962 when outflows 
totalled $23 million, more than offsetting the $12 
million sales balance of the first six months of the 
year. Transactions with the United States in foreign 
securities led to a capital outflow of $62 million, 
much larger than the $7 million net outflow recorded 
for 1961. This was entirely the result of a net 
purchase balance of $66 million for outstanding 
issues. 


Security transactions with the United Kingdom 
in 1962 led to a capital outflow of $91 million. This 
was the third successive annual outflow following a 
Period of net capital inflow from 1952 to 1959. It 
took the form of net repurchases by Canadians of 
$65 million of outstanding Canadian stocks as well 
as the retirement of $42 million of various Canadian 
issues and net purchases of $2 million of foreign 
securities offset by sales to residents of the United 
Kingdom of $18 million of new issues of Canadian 
bonds and_ stocks (Principally provincial and 
Government of Canada bonds). 


For the second year in succession a net capital 
outflow was recorded in 1962 to other overseas 
countries, aggregating $79 million in that year and 
$43 million in 1961. These outflows were the first 
recorded after an eight-year period of net capital 
inflows. Contributing to the 1962 total were net 
repurchases of $40 million of outstanding Canadian 
bonds and debentures, $19 million of outstanding 
Canadian stocks, $35 million for the retirement of 
foreign held Canadian issues and $6 million for the 
acquisition of foreignissues. Against these outflows 
there was an inflow of $21 million from the sale of 
new Canadian issues. 


A high volume of international security move- 
ments of portfolio capital between Canada and 
other countries is normal. In 1962 the total value of 
transactions leading to the netinflow of $275 million 
was a record $4.6 billion, more than $440 million 
above the previous high established in 1961. 


Foreign savings invested in provincial se- 
curities were equal to 19 per cent of the net new 
supply in 1962 compared with 1 per cent in 1961 and 
8 per cent in 1960, the sharp increase in 1962 
being particularly striking since net new borrowing 
by provinces fell more than 25 per cent. Foreign 
investment in municipals equalled about a quarter 
of net newissues in 1962 compared with only 6 per 
cent of the supply in 1961. In the case of corporate 
and institutional bonds and debentures, on the other 
hand, net purchases by non-residents fell to 42 per 
cent of the net new supply in 1962 compared with 
about 53 per cent in the previous year. However 
when transactions in stocks are combined with 
those in corporate and institutional bonds and 
debentures, net purchases of the net new supply by 
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non-residents fell to 6 per cent in 1962 from 37 per 
cent in 1961 mainly because of the large repurchase 
balance for Canadian stocks which contrasted 
sharply with the sales balances of previous years. 
Although the proportion of the net new supply of 
corporate and institutional bonds and debentures 


About the figures — 


Additional comment and statistical detail of move- 
ments of portfolio capital, including quarterly figures 
classified by debtor, will be found in the DBS monthly 
reports, Sales and Purchases of Securities Between 
Canada and Other Countries, (Catalogue No. 67-002), 
particularly the December issues which contain an 
annual review. Due to revisions the figures appearing 
in this report will differ in some cases from those 
published in the earlier monthly reports. 


The Bureau’s monthly series of Sales and 
Purchases of Securities Between Canada and Other 
Countries has been collected and compiled since 1933 
with the co-operation of banks, investment dealers, 
stock brokers, and other financial institutions and in- 
vestors in Canada. Monthly data covering trade in out- 
standing issues are supplemented at quarterly intervals 
with figures covering new issues and retirements 
between Canada and other countries, and also annually 
with some additional transactions in outstanding 
securities. Final figures correspond with items D. 3 to 
D. 8 in the capital account of the Canadian balance of 
international payments. 


The basic source of the monthly data is Schedule 
ISM, which is reproduced herewith. The instructions 
which are appended indicate the conceptual basis of the 
series. 


In addition to reports from the institutions named 
in the instructions, figures are obtained under special 
arrangements, at monthly or in some cases less frequent 
intervals, from financial intermediaries or investors who 
engage directly in transactions with dealers or brokers 
abroad, e.g., trust companies, certain investment funds, 
and some non-financial corporations. 


Besides providing data covering trade in outstanding 
issues, reflected in items D. 3 and D. 6, Schedule ISM 
provides figures for foreign participation in new issues 
on Canadian markets and some Canadian participation 
in new issues of non-Canadian securities. These figures 
are not published separately but are incorporated with 
data from many other sources (e.g. official announce- 
ments and prospectuses, market information, balance of 
payments returns of Canadian borrowers and other 
enterprises, and analyses of transactions in Canadian 
securities by some major foreign life insurance com- 
panies) to produce the comprehensive estimates of new 
issues and retirements published quarterly and reflected 
in items D. 4, 5, 7, and 8. 


TRANSACTIONS IN PORTFOLIO SECURITIES 


absorbed by non-residents dropped between 1961 
and 1962, the level was still very high compared 
even with the boom years of the fifties. However if 
some unusual refinancing transactions were ex- 
cluded the proportion would be reduced to approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. 


Some transactions in short-term securities and 
other investment forms are also reported on Schedule 
ISM but are not included with security transactions 
covered in the monthly reports, or in items D. 3 to D. 8, 
as they are shown elsewhere in statements of the 
Canadian balance of international payments. These 
include transactions related to non-resident participa- 
tion in Canadian short-term money markets, which are 
discussed in a later note, as well as any transactions 
in mortgages or export finance paper. 


Other types of security transactions which represent 
direct movements by the principal owners of an enter- 
prise are excluded from this series, being more 
appropriately regarded as direct investment. Examples 
are subscriptions by parent companies for new stock 
offered to shareholders by companies with some public 
ownership, transactions arising from the acceptance of 
takeover bids, and exchanges of stock under corporate 
reorganizations and mergers. 


Although a very large volume of transactions is 
covered in the series—including new issues and 
retirements, but apart from short-term money market 
transactions, the gross turnover in recent years has 
been well over $4,000 million—it is, of course, always 
possible that the series is not complete. The most 
likely area of incomplete coverage lies in the primary 
distribution of some mining stock. Transactions of most 
established distributors are covered and their reports 
are supplemented by estimates based on balance of 
payments questionnaires received from many of the 
mining companies themselves. In any event it does not 
appear that the volume of net inflows from these trans- 
actions is as high as is sometimes thought. Other 
possibilities of incomplete coverage lie in the role of 
intermediaries in foreign investment whose function may 
not be clear to the reporting agencies. Special arrange- 
ments have been made to cover many of these, either 
through obtaining reports from them or by having report- 
ing agencies themselves treat the intermediaries as 
non-residents. Nevertheless, some investments made 
through such intermediaries as legal firms may have 
been omitted. 


It should also be noted that some types of security 
transactions by internationally situated enterprises are 
purposely kept out of the series when they do not reflect 
international transactions of relevance to the Canadian | 
balance of payments. Examples of these are provided 
by most security transactions in Canada of Canadian | 
branches of foreign insurance companies and other 
concerns, and by transactions abroad of foreign branches 
of Canadian financial institutions and concerns. 
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Balance of Payments Section py 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


SALES AND PURCHASES OF SECURITIES BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


= 
To all To United To United To Other 
vase countries States le Kingdom Countries 
(Canadian dollars — omit cents) 
Bonds, Debentures, Notes, etc. 
(original term over one year) 
| Canadian issues: 
| New issues (Indicate issue if amount over 
$50,000) ..... 
| | i 
r ' 
_ Outstanding issues: iy 


Government of Canada —direct: 


Under buy-back agreements 


Other sales 


Government of Canada ~— guaranteed 


Provincial —direct and guaranteed 


+ 


Municipal 


a Sa 
+--+ 
oe eee eh 


i 


laered States issues: 
MCOM CLINIC 20 neon es ie nhc i kes, I | | 
} 

| Other 


‘United Kingdom issues: 


VO UGEDTIGT een erers sonra ek tert eee eee eee AO { 
| “DULDGIP oases gaa ag Aro ca ee aa 7 | + 
Other SOWING SES csescegsc5 cd bee SSA ee Eee 4 t 
| Common and Preference Stocks 
‘Canadian: 

ERCUCATSISII C'S seer mete te ae gt NN = Nill“) 00 | iL t 


Outstanding issues 


United States 
United Kingdom 


Other countries 


Short Term Securities 


(original term one year or less) 


Government of Canada issues 


Canadian commercial Paper eee ee [ 4 

(Canadian finance paper ......c...cccccccscesssesseecsseesareneess " L- 
Me stadianm nee Ue Or ie | 

pamotherycountricstss cry terthe 6 SiMe oe L [ { 
| Other Securities 

N.HLA, mortgages on Canadian real estate.......... { | 
ther mortgages on Canadian real estate ............ 

(CLO b tii Bi eae ne a t 

3CIC guaranteed export finance Dap elev tte tic. 

31a STr ROSY de ee er [ 1 

MEPETOTALSSALES 108 20th Bisteancesnten | | 


2206-50.1: 30-7-63 
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PURCHASES 


From all 
countries 


4 


From United 
States 


From Other 
Countries 


From United 
Kingdom 


Bonds, Debentures, Notes, etc. 
(original term over one year) 


Canadian issues: 
Government of Canada —direct: 


Under buy-back agreements ...........0.s:1ee te 


(Canadian dollars — omit cents) 


Other purchaseS.........:c:cccecsececeesseececnseeeenne stents es 
Government of Canada — guaranteed 


Provincial — direct and guaranteed ............00+ 


Muirriici pall (..:...cecsec-eceenceres-ceerentecastsnanctvevere=srazasanen se 


Railway, not guaranteed by Government 


United States issues: 
New issues: 


GOVErNMENtisocdet sree cccotea sek cane oer a hen oe eee ares 


Outstanding issues: 


GOVErDIN Cf Ca ccoierete eee onacas eee eid ecdas oacucesecoemenener 


United Kingdom issues: 


GOVELMM ENE rere o sc srshe dest ondeteves ocecccedteeccwencwesstenteye ca 


OUR EI COURCEVESS Sere rcss aca sste resets aeen <aceeeeeveeeeess 


Common and Preference Stocks 
BY Ya Be Ce Pane TST, 5p IA RANT See eee P ME Bin 
United States: 


Niew-is Sue's Goethe teti caeothv keaeaenevevadenaerneee 


= 
tC 
se 
| 
y 


Outstanding ts Suesins.ccscssencesseesy-oovsessseeeeeeeseaeee = = 


United tKiim gd ont ctie eect aceeesscccectnccre tense eensre ewee de raice 


Other "Countries. 62. cccrectcesvcossceptpretaneuteerpaprencencne aes 


Short Term Securities 


(original term one year or less) 


Government of Canada iSSueS ............csccceeeseeeceeereee re 


Ganadian commerciallipaperiiexcscorveumperrserrrue to 


Canadian finance paper 


Other Canadian «..c.csccce was cteavteies caesvetereec tere eater 


Allo thercoun tries tc.ccecceec cee seeereseeaee eases een ere 


Other Securities 
N.H.A. mortgages on Canadian real estate.......... 


Other mortgages on Canadian real estate ............ 
Other Ganadiantesivsectensccctstoss-contaceeteceeeerce 


ECIC guaranteed export finance paper 


Other fore tga creecccssen les co ecechioa car vasenapeeraceaneramanaae 


| 
aah i 
=a — 


TOTALS PURCHASE Soo cr.ceercecenca erence bas 
Report of Month | 
Signature of responsible officer 
—— | 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


1, Object of the Return — This return is intended to cover 
international transactions in securities. The guiding 
principle is a change in ownership from one nation to 
another. International transactions ordinarily involve 
a movement of funds from one country to another, but 
include also exchanges of securities involving purchases 
and sales between residents and non-residents. 


2. Responsibility for Reporting — The institution or firm 
in Canada which actually executes or arranges the 
security transaction outside Canada is to report the 
transaction. If, for example, a bank sells a security 
through a Canadian firm for a client in London, and the 
firm in turn sells the security in New York, the bank is 
to report a purchase from the United Kingdom and the 
firm is to report a sale to the United States, even though 
each may be aware of the complete transaction. 


If firm ‘‘A’’ purchases a security through firm BBY. 
which is a Canadian branch of a United States firm, 
firm ‘‘A’’ is to make no report because, insofar as it 
is directly concerned, the security is purchased through 
a firm in Canada; if the security is purchased in the 
United States by firm ‘'B’’, the latter will report the 
transaction. 


Similar reports in respect of Canadian offices or 
branches are made by members of the Investment Dealers’ 
Association of Canada, the Canadian Bankers’ As socia- 

_ tion, Canadian stock exchanges, and foreign investment 
_ houses operating in Canada; care must therefore be 
_ taken to avoid duplication. 


Firms which are members of more than one of the 
groups listed above must select their channels of 
_ feporting so that double counting will not occur. 


ciled or located in Canada and a principal domiciled or 
located in another country are to be covered, regardless 
of the nationality of the vendor or the purchaser. For 
example, a sale by a vender located in Canada to a 
_ foreign branch of a Canadian firm is to be reported, 
_whereas if the purchaser were a Canadian branch of a 
_ foreign firm the transaction should not be recorded. 
Insurance Companies — The business in Canada of 
| foreign insurance companies is regarded as that of a 
Canadian ‘‘branch’’. Accordingly transactions in connec- 
_ tion with securities deposited in Canada under Insurance 
| Acts or otherwise held in respect of liabilities to 
Canadian policy-holders are regarded as transactions 
with Canadians and are not to be reported. Similarly, 
_the business abroad of Canadian insurance companies 
is regarded as that of a non-resident branch and trans- 
actions between Canada and such branches are to be 
_Teported, 


le Nationality — All transactions between a principal domi- 
| 
| 


Non-Resident Owned Investment Companies and Invest- 
ment Trusts — The country of residence of holding 
Companies is established by the residence of their 
beneficial owners where known. 

‘Transactions — All securities are classified by the 
Mationality of the issuer. The currency in which a 
‘S€curity may be expressed has no significance for 


Schedule 

ISM 
the purpose of this return. Securities of Canadian 
companies whose principal Operations are outside 


Canada should however be classified as ““foreign’’. 
Location — Location of a bond, debenture, or share 
certificate is not relevant; for example, a purchase by 
a non-resident from a Canadian is to be reported regard- 
less of whether the security is to be lodged in Canada 
or delivered abroad, Similarly a sale to a non-resident 
for delivery, against payment, to a bank in Canada 
should be reported by the dealer, as a change of owner- 
ship between Canada and a foreign country has occurred. 
(For special treatment of insurance company transactions 
see section 2 above). 


New Issues — Include new, refunding, and conversion 
issues. For practical purposes the dividing line between 
new and outstanding issues may be taken as immediately 
after wholesale distribution by the originating group or 
purchasing syndicate. An issue is classed as out 
standing, therefore, after it has been distributed at 
wholesale to a selling group. (Rights and warrants are 
to be treated as outstanding securities). 


Redemptions — Repurchases for governments or corpo- 
rations in a market outside Canada of their own bonds, 
debentures, or stock are to be reported, but maturing 
bonds or debentures, and issues called for complete 
or partial redemption are to be excluded. 


Buy Backs — Sales and purchases reflecting buy-back 
transactions are to be reported. Separate lines are 
provided for Government of Canada Direct issues with 
original terms over one year. Other issues should be 
merida in the appropriate categories but need not be 
specifically segregated. 


Bankers’ Acceptances — Bankers’ acceptances should be 
included with ‘Other Canadian’’ short term securities. 


Timing — Delivery dates are a more appropriate basis for 
the compilation of this return than are contract dates. 
Where practical reasons necessitate the general use of 
contract dates it is essential that arrangements be made 
to adjust the returns to a delivery basis in respect of buy- 
back and other important deferred delivery transactions. 


Amounts to be Reported — All values should be expressed 
in terms of Canadian currency. Please omit cents. 


Transactions executed outside Canada — Report as sales 
the amount credited on transactions for a Canadian 
client or for your own account (proceeds of sales less 
commissions and taxes outside Canada). Report as 
purchases the amount debited for these accounts (cost 
of purchases plus commissions and taxes). 


Transactions executed in Canada — Report as sales the 
amount debited on transactions for a non-resident 
purchaser (cost of securities plus commissions and 
taxes in Canada). Report as purchases the amount 
credited on transactions for a non-resident seller (pro- 
ceeds of sales less commissions and taxes in Canada). 


Margin Accounts — Transactions in margin accounts 
should be treated in exactly the same manner as other 
transactions. 


REMARKS: Any comments or qualifications which you feel 
might be usefully added to this material would be appreciated, 
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Transactions in Outstanding Canadian Securities 


As shown in Statement 13, trade in outstanding 
Canadian securities in 1962 led to a net capital 
outflow for the first time since 1955 as net re- 
purchases from non-residents of $116 million of 
common and preference stocks exceeded net sales 
of $64 million of outstanding bonds by $52 million. 
This situation is very different from the pattern of 
the period from 1950 to 1961 when substantial 
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capital inflows from the net sale of outstanding 
stocks occurred in most years, reaching a peak of 
$188 million in 1956 and gradually declining to $39 
million in 1961. During this period the net capital 
movements generated by trading in outstanding 
Canadian bonds and debentures oscillated frequently 
between net outflows andinflows, reaching relatively 
high levels of net inflows in 1961 and 1962 of $61 
and $64 million respectively. 


STATEMENT 13. Transactions in Canadian Securities between Canada and 
Other Countries, 1960-62 


Trade in 
outstanding Proceeds of Retirements Total 
jssties new issues 
Account | = a 
1960 | 1961 | 1962 1960 | 1961 1962 | 1960 1961 1962 1960 | 1961 1962 
— 
millions of dollars 
By type of security 
Bonds and debentures: 
Government of Canada, 
direct ee eee 4394 |+ 52 |+ 54. [4 19 [+ Sn] te P5Gei 57s eos er ze) eee ae 43 | + 138 
Government of Canada, 
Suaranteed we.eeee 455.14 en| 49 R23c8| = Oe See 1 - - Spe weDmee 150) +) 25m 22 | 
Provincial government 
(incl. guaranteed) ...... Sie ie TD ali ouah 103 14 66 + 142 )(— 57 = 24°) 822) sos aS 2niee 129 
Municipal government....| + 4 |+ cule micudliesies) les Lees Uo BS We Sila ee) Gels 12 \+ “5e 
Railways, not guaranteed 
by government ............ Pe ee ee oF lige 3 — - = ums OES 2.\=— .12 | 4 019 = 4.3 
Other corporations ........ Lb ggperr age (I Rae 55. ||. 4-345 ePe 8265 Oo | ise fo icon ee cee 206 | + 197 
Sub-totals: bonds and 
debentures. .............. + 3/+ 611+ 64 |+ 421 |+ 493 |+ 702 | - 256 |- 245 |- 286 | + 168 | + 309 | + 480 
Common and_ preference 
StOCKS) Rte ecetteet sa ssscceeess P51 e390 Ee teem + 45 + 16 pee Oe oon Seeso TeeGonet 29 |— 135 
Totals (Table Il, items 
D3 dk gui) hese cceesobers acy + 54 |/+ 100 |- 52 |+ 447 |+ 538 |+ 718 | - 265 |- 300 |- 321 | + 236 | + 338 | + 345 
By country 
United States tae. + 47 |+ 196 |+ 72 |+ 381 |+ 479 |+ 679 | - 214 |- 219 |- 244 | + 214 | + 456 | + 507 
UnitediKingdommses-. 30. |—. 78 l= 6Sult.s2tal+ Of MB “27\—— 4) 1 — 42330 =) 200s 89 
Other sterling area ............ - |- 3 = - _ = _ - _ Ei 3 — 
Other OECD countries ...... $-37 i= D2O0el—- 2598 6384] 4) 20m teeztil emo a eet OR ee Se ete Zl 20 |- 73 
@©thercountries’ s.eee..s - - — |+ Tk |pse, oils) — |- Ta —e20) - -—- |- 5 = 
Totals (Table Il, items 
T3540 ecccesesaceesees + 54 |+ 100 |- 52 |+ 447 |+ 538 |+ 718 | — 265 |- 300 |- 321 | + 236 | + 338 | + 345 
By quarter 
BuTst Quarcen eros a ae +32 |} 42° [— 17 [+ 212 | + 105.) +2 58a) =oS8nhe F3e| Sec T Shel 86x Herta ee 36 
Secondsquart@ias.c..nscs...ceeee +40 1+ -65:|—= 40 |+-443 |+ 192 |+ 194 /- 80]- 89 |— 71) + 103 | + 168% 83. 
AT HiTGedUarven ccm ccst acces SE Fiske er laekaey ee sea hee Gis Pa BEE Ie Bic bE hah) Or ite go |+ 45) 
Fourth quarter ....ccseee ~ol+ al- 8i+ 40/+ 118 |+ 386:|- 93 \- 106 -|- 125.)- .62 |.+) 16th 
Totals (Table Il, items 
D3, 4, 5). ee + 54 1+ 100 |- 52 |+ 447 | + 538 |+ 718 | - 265 |- 300 |- 321 | + 236 | + 338 + 345 
IL 


Note: A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada. 
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It is interesting to note the geographical pattern 
of the change in the net capital flows. Up to 1960 
capital inflows resulted regularly with all major 
areas from trade in outstanding Canadian common 
and preference stocks. In that year however a net 
outflow was recorded to the United Kingdom, which 
was Strengthened in the following two years. 


' Althcugh lagging a year a similar trend became 


evident in transactions with otheroverseas countries, 
particularly those of continental Europe, when a 
capital outflow was recorded in 1961 which was 
doubled in 1962. In 1962 a small repurchase balance 
resulted from trade in outstanding stocks with the 
United States. A similar bilateral pattern is evident 
in the trading of outstanding Canadian bonds and 
debentures, with outflows being recorded for the 
United Kingdom in the period 1960 to 1962 and for 
other Overseas countries in the latter two years. In 
transactions with the United States however a net 
sales balance occurred in each of the last three 
years. An unusual feature of the trade in outstanding 
Canadian stocks between Canada and the United 
States is thatthe income accumulating funds (details 
of which are provided below) started to liquidate 
their holdings of Canadian securities in 1959 and 
the resulting net capital outflow was up to 1962 
offset by inflows from other United States residents. 
In 1962, however, the inflow from the latter source 
was insufficient to offset the repurchase balance on 
the activities of the income accumulating funds. 


Many factors could have influenced foreign 
investors in their trading of Canadian securities. 
Among these would be apparently better investment 
opportunities elsewhere after the slackening of the 
Canadian boom of the mid-fifties; the controversy 
over the takeover of public utilities by provincial 
authorities, the generally unsettled political climate; 
the narrowing of interest rate differentials between 
Canada and the United States and some of the 
European capital-exporting countries, and the 
decreasing foreign exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar. 


Taken as a whole, trade inoutstanding Canadian 
Securities produced net outflows in all quarters of 
1962 except the third when a small inflow occurred 
following the successful defence of the new ex- 
Change value of the Canadian dollar. In 1961 there 
were significant sales balances in the first two 
quarters followed by a minor net capital outflow and 
inflow in the third and fourth quarters respectively. 
The net sales balances for outstanding common and 


_ preference stocks which had persisted for many 


years ceased in the third quarter of 1961 when total 
repurchases balanced total sales. Net outflows were 
tecorded for the fourth quarter of 1961 and all four 
quarters of 1962. 


In 1954 and the years following ten special 
income accumulating funds were organizedin Canada 
with important advantages to United States investors 
under the tax structure in that country. Their 
essential characteristic was portfolio investment, 


_ and notwithstanding their legal status as Canadian 


corporations, they have been treated as representing 


United States portfolio investors. Their transactions 
in Canadian securities are included in Statistics of 
international security trading. 


Since 1959 redemptions by these funds of their 
Own shares have exceeded sales. This trend has 
been encouraged by changes in United States tax 
policy in 1962 which eliminated most of the special 
tax advantages. The liquidation amounted to over 
$50 million in 1962 following a larger amount in 
1961. Because all the funds up to the end of 1962 
retained their net income and because they also in- 
vested in other countries, their impact on Canada’s 
balance of payments cannot be measured by the re- 
demption of their shares, The market value of their 
holdings of Canadian securities fel] during 1962 by 
about $95 million to approximately $180 million at 
at the end of the year. 


At the end of 1962 the total investment in the 
funds was some $255 million including about $40 
million remaining from realized and unrealized 
capital appreciation. Almost $50 million of the 
total was invested in foreign securities, mainly 
European, and a further $25 million took the form of 
cash balances and other current assets. The in- 
vestment in Canadian securities, practically all 
equities, had a market value of $180 million. Most 
of this total is estimated to have been owned by 
United States investors. 


Common stock prices in Canada, as measured 
by the DBS Investors Index decreased about 11 per 
cent during 1962 compared with a decline in United 
States common stock prices of 13 per cent as 
measured by Standard and Poor’s ‘‘500’’ Index. In 
contrast sharp rises of about 27 per cent were ex- 
perienced in each country in 1961. 


The roughly parallel movement in stock prices 
in the two countries mirrors the similarity of market 
influences as well as the interlisting of issues. 
Gross sales to non-residents in 1962 of over $690 
million of outstanding Canadian stocks were about 
$40 million lower than in 1961 and amounted to 
slightly less than one-fifth of the value of shares 
traded on the principal exchanges in Canada. This 
proportion was somewhat smaller than in either 1960 


or 1961. 


New Issues and Retirements of Canadian Securities 


Canada’s receipts of $718 million from the sale 
of newissues of Canadian securities to non-residents 
in 1962 was the second highest since the war, being 
exceeded only in 1957. Details of the new issues 
classified by issuer and by currency of payment are 
found in Statements 13 and 13A. They show that the 
proceeds of new issues sold to non-residents were 
heavily concentrated in the second half of the year, 
particularly in the fourth quarter. The 1962 data 
included $125 million of new borrowing to refinance 
other types of external indebtedness as well as $135 
million of Government borrowing outside Canada, the 
first since 1950, which acted as a lead to other 
sections of the long-term capital market. The very 
sharp declines in borrowing abroad by provincial 
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and municipal authorities in 1960 and 1961 from the 
high level of 1959 were reversed in 1962 with 
significant increases being recorded for these 
borrowers. The sales to non-residents of new issues 
of corporate securities reached $388 million in 
1961, second largest total after the record $523 
million of 1957, before dropping moderately to $342 
million in 1962. 


Residents of the United States bought about 95 
per cent of the new issues sold to non-residents 
during 1962 compared with 90 per cent of the smaller 
1961 amount. The proportion of new issues of 
Canadian bonds anddebentures sold to non-residents 
which provided for payment either optionally or 
solely in foreign currency was just over 80 per cent 
in 1962 and about 75 per cent in 1961. 


STATEMENT 134A. Proceeds of New Issues of Canadian Securities Sold to Non-Residents, 1952 - 62 


Account 


1954 | 1955 


1958 | 1959 


1960 | 1961 


Bonds and debentures payable optionally or 
solely in foreign currencies: 


Government of Canada, direct ...........ccecceees - - 
Government of Canada, guaranteed ............. — _ 
Provincial government (incl. guaranteed).... 101 136 
Municipal. government . ch scnbh.....eeesccnsseveonss 43 66 
Railways, not guaranteed by government .., — = 
OUNET'COTDOPACKONS re cevererc..semiess oeettontecececenets 116 39 
Votalsmerehcten scence tess etcerrect ee 260 | 241 
Bonds and debentures payable in Canadian 
dollars only: 
Government of Canada, direct ............esecesene 1 6 
Government of Canada, guaranteed.........s006 ae = 
Provincial government (incl. guaranteed).... 6 7 
Municipal ZOVerNMENE .........ccccccesseesereceseneeeners 3 9 
Railways, not guaranteed by government... 2 ~ 
OUNer COMDOTAUON Se croreccrcrcrcittes cesedscccoterereeese Asi 26 
TV GOUALS Crass ae rarasiar sans plies sansp cnntatoned scenes eotceucre 33 48 
Bonds and debentures: 
Government of Canada, direct .....ccs.ccrcseecess 1 6 
Government of Canada, guaranteed.............. - - 
Provincial government (incl. guaranteed)... 107 143 
Munielpal SO VEMMen't cores: -tercteseets tess ertasese 46 75 
Railways, not guaranteed by government.... 2 _ 
OLTErsCOTPOTA LIONS v.<. sssccecatecesecevacnssrsesiecceioeee 137 65 
Sub-totals, bonds and debentures............ 293 289 
Common and preference StOCKS .......ccccesesesecoeers 23 46 
Wo tal sea ie oe ee ease snes cabateaserucattsuenenatereed 316 335 


millions of dollars 


- = = - — _ ie +) -[ 185 
114! POrNees | poo PASEO 14 63 TT gsr 4 Poste ooh) erm 
34. \""40"t'1068'| 115 | 143-1148 | 118.1 29. | ee 
OT (ea = _ _ - a tenet - 
72 5 | 190 | 393 | 189 | 54] 87 | 308 | 277 
244 | 45 | 508 | 638 | 494/| 523 | 298 | 369 | 587 
5 5 91% 16 BS epi eao.| oil) orl 
4a hid hen = ae 140 \eihth Vink — = 
12 12 6 13 hivde@ bees pose 
il 6 8 Ba “yo yeas PSAs 
1 iS Be ac) oh = ea. _ 
35-1. 46. |" 62.) 69 01, Sot e58 |. 68 i 35 lees 
68 | 58| 89 | 99 | 140] 137] 123 | 124] 115 
5 5 
4 — 
126 3 
45 | 44 
Poa ig fees 
107 | 51 
312 | 103 
19| 63 


166 


Statement 13B sets out the contracts entered 
into covering sales to residents of the United 
States of new Canadian bonds and debentures, and 
delivery data appropriate for balance of payments 
purposes, over the seven-year period 1956 to 1962. 
Apart from differences in bond yields between 
Canada and the United States other additional 


factors in determining the source of capital probably — 
would be the magnitude of financing involved and 
the possible saturation of the Canadian market, the 
relative standings in Canadian and foreign markets 
of various borrowers and their relationship to the 
markets, as well as the type of industry involved. 
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STATEMENT 13B. Contract and Delivery of New 


Issues of Canadian Bonds and Debentures sold to 


Residents of the United States, 1957-62! 


Sales abe Undelivered 
Deliveries Sales for Proceed A S 
Year and quarter ae of prior later Sere w, pene at 
: end o 
into sales delivery issues? period 
millions of dollars 
BESS OME es seies cor cae sce che Mtirc ates are sess sciueseesch taser tdcarcc, 122 557 122 
JISISYT coopnescncsceae che ken 1 sal eae ee ed a 656 122 80 698 80 
JLSISEE oneudidecea einer ard do le terete: Seay nt en ae 574 719 70 583 el 
SES) cosccageisasnaaanes nil sient arene ee Babee hol Sona is tis 64 35315) 604 42 
BOG OMaet cnsce sh astons. fc hs dcomes ot. WE SS «soos beccstcceecie Meceiccs 431 41 104 368 105 
“SIL costpaeS a RRS BN IESE BRE eee ee eee ee hei 355 85 3 437 23 
BES Gi eres cases 5 tte AMANO, css ccasacecnvevvecbevshooeicechec 954 23 306 671 306 
“20 TT apkeae ei ea SA AO Re Cope ene 184 27 24 1&7 39 
OU sacar hein cea GEER hans NCAR lesr en Aen ene ee 99 28 3 124 14 
WOO choscsdeqaccacostate Dhcy tite Meee te ae ee ae 11 31 32 34 
Tier. te tel) ots Bry ei ler tee : 96 3 714 25 105 
“DSI, TE ecegeigepeetennl abe tareastneias, feces eam Aiea tale 130 bP 93 89 146 
LUD sa Re ee eee aaa 90 133 6 157 19 
RUE Cccahner Acotonea eee ee ea aee ee eee eee 65 48 13 100 44 
WaT Seertsst. toes cee BOS hl. BLS 70 24 3 91 23 
SIZ TD oripermedepeeteirne sakes ae te alae alba Aaa dled 141 at 109 39 125 
ern PE cs ney eno Pooestck, 76 118 i 187 14 
Le cdc ch CEASA EDO, GRO ERET 365 4) 295 4f5) 304 
Gree Sitar) Ia we linia! me ty 372 152 154 370 306 
Ib 


* For quarterly detail 1957 to 1959, see Statement 13B, The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1960 and 
International Investment Position(DBS Catalogue No. 67-201). ae oe . 
? Proceeds of new issues (partof item D.4, Table IIB) = ‘‘sales contracts entered into’’ + ‘‘deliveries of prior 


Sales’’ - ‘‘sales for later delivery’’. 


Note: As details of all contracts are not available, deferred deliveries may be understated. 


The changes in interest rates in Canada and 
the United States during 1961 and 1962 were not as 
Sympathetic as they had been in the immediately 
Preceding years. Interest rates in Canada tended to 
decline in 1961 and increase in 1962 while the 
converse was true in the United States. The yield 
On the representative long-term Government of 
Canada* issue shown in Statement 13C fell 45 base 
Points from 5.41 per cent to 4.96 per cent during 
1961 and rose 11 base points to 5.07 per cent in 
December 1962. In the same period the yield on the 
toughly comparable United States Government’ issue 
increased 31 base points in 1961 from 3.80 per cent 

to 4.11 per cent and then declined 27 base points to 
3.84 per cent at the end of 1962. In 1962 the differ- 
ential varied between 83 base points in January and 
152 in August. The yield differential declined to 


“ For the last Wednesday in each month. 


significantly below one per cent per annum for the 
first time since 1958 in the fourth quarter of 1961 
where it remained only until the beginning of May 
1962. At that time a substantial increase occurred 
following the devaluation of the Canadian dollar 
and the reintroduction of a fixed rate of exchange. 
The comparison of yields between central govern- 
ment issues may not, however, be the one most 
appropriate for analysis of international security 
transactions. Markets for these instruments appear 
at times to have reflected special local domestic 
monetary and fiscal situations. It is not improbable 
that an investor may give to the securities of his 
own central government a specially preferred 
position, and may equate the securities of a foreign 
central government in his portfolio with those of a 
high grade junior government or corporation. Special 
tax considerations in the United States add to the 
difficulty of comparisons. 
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STATEMENT 13C. Yields on Representative Long-Term Government Bonds 


Last Wednesday 


United 


Stata? Differential 


TOGO = DC Claire pie circcc cc ccseteccncnsnsd scsosscoesusccpecsecccnsrtcacnasssccnceceonenamazssaeen 


TOG i MAT occ eeerc area cee ce te cacae cates nasis cecsenedeesneceencectanscscn-ccesseansexocespart 
SU TATUC occ cars renee thes se ctn eta sedate nts «Snob sav eoderccceassuceces otuaeoausteetersnacd 


© nececccccccacccesccccecccnsccesseeeeeecssessseeescseseseseessesesssesesesesnseses ees 


oeeneee 
aeeeeee 


edo goevecccecetse ssc sescecccescvescnccccstcecesessases sees veces ccsesoceesoecesedecevesenres 


pace ccc ce cence cece ececccccccesesecesecesesenees covecesecesesescescesosesvovcesesssereoeoeee 


per cent 


5. 41 3. 80 16d! 
5. 18 3.80 1. 38 
4,99 Bete! 1,02 
5. 02 4.03 ~ 99 
4,96 4,11 .85 
4. 86 3.99 . 87 
5. 23 Byeul 1.32 
5. 3. 91 1.47 
5. a 3. 84 1, 23 


1 34% Jan. 15/75-78. 
2 314% June 15/78-83. 


The growth in Canada’s external liabilities 
from the sale to non-residents of new issues of 
Canadian bonds and debentures is naturally some- 
what greater than the proceeds derived from the 
transactions. The total proceeds of new issues of 
these Canadian securities sold to non-residents in 
1962 was $702 million. This included $115 million 
from the sale of Canadian bonds and debentures 
payable in Canadian funds and $587 million payable 
optionally or solely in foreign currencies. AS many 
bond issues are sold at a discount,the par values at 
which they should be redeemed (unless repurchased 
through the market) are, of course, somewhat above 
the amounts received by the borrowers. In addition 
there may be certain underwriting costs to pay in 
foreign currencies when the issues are floated 
abroad. 


Retirements of Canadian securities totalled 
$321 million in 1962, the largest amount recorded 
since the early postwar years when retirements 
were motivated by circumstances advantageous to 
refunding. Gradually mounting repayments can be 
expected to keep pace with the massive volume of 
bonds sold abroad in recent years. In addition to 
calls and maturities of funded debt, the series also 
reflects retirements of preferred stocks and special 
repurchases of some common stocks such as those 
arising from the acquisition by provincial authorities 
of private utility companies. 


Transactions in Foreign Securities 


The outflow of funds to cover net purchases by 
Canadians of foreign securities was extended to 
four years in 1962 rising to a record $70 million in 
that year, over double the 1961 total. The 1962 
outflow arose entirely from trade in outstanding 
issues, as purchases of new issues were more than 
offset by retirements. Net purchases of outstanding 
foreign securities were confined almost wholly to 
common and preference stocks with net outflows for 
bonds and debentures accounting for only 5 per cent 


of the total. The largest purchase balances occurred 
between March and July coinciding with the decline 
in the exchange value of the Canadian dollar. Apart 
from exchange rate considerations many other in- 
fluences having a long-term effect on the attractive- 
ness of investment in foreign securities to Canadian 
investors were felt in recent years. Some of these 
factors would be the relative economic conditions 
and expectations in Canada and other countries, the 
limited opportunity for investment in  publicly- 
owned Canadian companies in some industries and 
investment indirectly in a wholly-owned Canadian 
subsidiary through ownership of shares of the 
foreign parent company; the increasing difficulty of 
large Canadian institutional investors to trade on a 
relatively small market without affecting prices 
significantly; and the decrease in certain types of 
public utility securities available for investment. 
Recent years have seen increased portfolio in- 
vestment abroad by some Canadian investment 
managers and the creation of some mutual funds for 
such investment. 


Geographically, trade in outstanding foreign 
securities in 1962 resulted in net capital outflows 
to the United States, the United Kingdom and other 
OECD countries and a small inflow from other 
countries. The overwhelming proportion of these 
funds went to the United States. 


Canadians in 1962 purchased $16 million of 


new foreign securities. This was smaller than the | 


outflow of $38 million recorded in 1961 when the 
Commonwealth of Australia offered Canadian dollar 
bonds in the Canadian capital market. Most of the 
purchases by Canadians in 1962 were bonds oF 
stocks of the United States and Israel. Retirements 
of Canadian held foreign securities in 1962 were 
exceptionally high at $20 million and included 
mainly investments in the United States, although 
there was also a scattering of issues of other 
countries and of international investment organiza- 
tions. 
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STATEMENT 14. Transactions in Foreign Securities between Canada and Other Countries, 
1960 - 62 


Trade in Proceeds 
outstanding of new Retirements Total 
issues issues 
Account sar A 
1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1960 | 1961 1962 
hi 
millions of dollars 
By type of security 

Foreign bonds and debentures.....cecccce. -13/+13]/- 4 10) | ="30 | — 14) + 9 4 9 90) 4 iar Sal 
Foreign common and preference stocks. |- 6] - 18 |- 70 8i- Bi- 2)/+ 9 _ — |- 5 /- 26|- 72 
Totals (Table I, items D6, 7, 8) ...... -19|}- 5|- 74 18 |- 38 |- 16|+ 18 +9/+ 20};- 19 |- 34/- 70 

By country 
MAO Cm O UAL St) Aeesencs sce Lcce. eh onodtleelsies + Jeo Wert=a66 13 |}- 19}- 12)}+ 12 +05 letidiGaiet ehaol-!? Wol= 62 
ROPING EC CMCTIN COM 5 o:c.scseccscuce vonssocessesuecacsoss ons - 2/-10]- 2 — |- 2 — — — — |- 2}]-12/- 2 
Oikemsterlingiarea 2/UaN Ws... _ - — 1G as fe reel als he Ta Ge) ° 7h ee ORL 
Winer OHCD! COUNUTLES, ..ccce.cseseccceosnosdochsee - 1/- 2/- 8 — — _ ~ - ie Sr Bie) 
BUEN OTRCOUNUILCS, ...ccccsocet <esveseoosserseosesosceseese - 21 — |+ 2 4}- 4)/- 4/+ 5 Fie] eae eo lee? (ei — eal er 
Totals (Table I, items D6, 7, 8) ...... Sy =e SST 4 18 | - 38|- 16|+ 18 | + 9/+ 20] - 19 |- 34/- 70 

By quarter 
Bins uantens:. Aves. 200.40). BRL ls, 40 Teles PSS 29 3 Seo hoes! SOLO BE) Eee Salata O at | 25) 
PPC OTOMOUALC CT ete, sevcsesont srearorsopsaresvoobcesdaden es) — |- 35 D094 Shi tO) bce bal — Ea Oa 34 
BOTT CUATECT G... its scietacococoiesoterteecoeeconnthe SE ebaliets “Plea SPE PAG Rear Meter MM bie Wa AE RMT 9]: gree—omen 
IPOUTUNMCUATECT, 225.) .tg0ceeds0bsseaeshcds sacceesasooetsss - 24/-10/|- 3 NO |sad ee Sol Hele athe ale tae le Ol cleelio-leeS 
Totals (Table I, items D6, 7,8) ...|- 19|- 5|- 74 18 |- 38/-16/+ 18) +9]+ 20|- 19 |- 34/- 70 


Note: A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada. 


Long-Term Investments Abroad by the Government 
of Canada 


As in 1961 Canadian Government assistance 
abroad in 1962 took the form largely of official 
contributions, payments of the regular assessments 
from international agencies of which Canada is a 
Member, and guarantees of credit provided directly 
Or indirectly from private sources. Only the latter 
transactions which give rise to claims on non- 
tesidents are reflected in the capital account, while 
the contributions and assessments form a part of 
Canada’s current payments. 


There were no loans made directly by the 
Government in 1961; however in 1962 Canada 
Subscribed $7 million for bonds of the United 
Nations (item D. 9), together with $1 million in 
foreign currency (item D. 13) and $49 million in 
Canadian funds (included in item D. 17) to inter- 


national financial agencies. The Canadian dollar 
payments were largely offset by increased short- 
term Canadian dollarliabilities to these institutions. 


While there were no direct loans made by the 
Government of Canada to other national governments 
in either 1961 or 1962, repayments of principal on 
earlier loans totalled some $38 million and $129 
million in 1961 and 1962 respectively. The unusually 
large total for 1962 included, besides normal 
amortization, accelerated repayments of $67.6 
million by France in the third quarter and of $32.1 
million by the Netherlands in the final quarter. 
Other countries from whom there were receipts in- 
cluded the United Kingdom, India, Belgium and 
Ceylon. The loan amortization by national govern- 
ments in 1962 aggregated $10 million in the first 
half of the year and $119 million in the latter half, 
when the net effect of accelerated repayments was 
$91 million. In addition to the principal repayments, 
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there were receipts of $27 million on account of 
interest in 1962 somewhat below the $32 million 
received in 1961; these are a part of the item in the 
current account covering Canada’s receipts of 
interest and dividends. 


By the end of 1962 the outstanding balances on 
loans of $2,485 million extended by Canada since 
the beginning of World War II amounted to $1,220 
million. The amount of principal outstanding on the 
United Kingdom loan of 1946 was $1,013 million, 
and a further $207 million was outstanding by other 
overseas countries on postwar loans made under 
Part II of the Export Credits Insurance Act, special 
wheat and flour loans, etc. There was in addition 
$31 million owing to Canada on intergovernmental 
loans extended following World War I and on account 
of military relief settlements arising out of World 
War II. At the end of 1962 payments were overdue 
on the intergovernmental loans made in the interwar 
years and on the postwar loan to China. These 
inactive loans amounted to $80 million out of the 
total of $1,251 million outstanding. 


The export credits extended by Canada are 
described later in the section on ‘‘Other Capital 
Movements’’. 


Change in Canadian Dollar Holdings of Foreigners 


In sharp contrast to the capital inflow of 
unusually high proportions due to the increase in 
holdings of Canadian dollars by non-residents in 
1960, there were capital outflows in both 1961 and 
1962 of $35 million and $24 million respectively as 
foreign investors reduced their Canadian dollar 
holdings. On a quarterly basis net outflows were 
recorded for the first three quarters of 1961, par- 
ticularly the second quarter, while a substantial 
inflow occurred in the last quarter of that year. In 


5 Excludes $44 million deferred interest on the loan 
of 1946 to the United Kingdom. 


About the figures — 


1962 there were sharp fluctuations between quarters 
with sizable inflows in the second and fourth 
quarters being overshadowed by the larger outflows 
of the first and third quarters. 


Geographically, residents of the United States 
increased their holdings by $24 million in 1962 
while those of United Kingdom and other countries, 
particularly in continental Europe, were reduced by 
$13 million and $35 million respectively. This 
pattern was rather different from that of 1961 when 
United States investors reduced their holdings by 
$22 million, while those of United Kingdom residents 
were increased by $1 million. The holdings of 
residents of other overseas countries in 1961 were 
reduced in total by $14 million with increased 
holdings of continental European residents being 
more than offset by decreases in those of investors 
elsewhere. 


The continuing development of the short-term 
money market in Canada, its relationship to markets 
in other countries, and its effect on the Canadian 
balance ofinternational payments are again indicated 
by the prominence of transactions by non-residents 
in Canadian treasury bills, a major factor in the 
Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners. 


Over the course of 1962 non-residents purchased 
about $460 million of Canadian treasury bills, up 
significantly over the total of $375 million for 1961, 
which also was approximately the annual level of 
sales in the two preceding years. AS most of the 
bills acquired by non-residents matured or were 
repurchased by Canadians in the same year, the net 
holdings rose by only $4 million in 1962 following a 
reduction of $58 million in the previous year. Total 
non-resident owned holdings at the end of 1962 
were $66 million. Residents of the United States 
held two-thirds of this amount, a sharp increase 
from the two-fifths of the slightly smaller amount 
outstanding at the end of 1961 held by investors of 
that country. 


CANADIAN DOLLAR HOLDINGS OF FOREIGNERS 


Total deposits in Canada of non-residents are 
obtained annually, classified by areas and by nature of 
holder and account, from the Bank of Canada, the 
chartered banks, trust and loan companies, and other 
depositories. Quarterly data are obtained from the Bank 
of Canada and the chartered banks. Estimates of 
Canadian treasury bills held by non-residents are based 
on reported transactions and identifiable holdings as 
described in the note ‘‘About the figures — Non-resident 


Statement 14A gives monthly figures for 1960, 
1961 and 1962 of sales to non-residents of Canadian 
treasury bills and of repurchases and maturities of 
their holdings, together with the amounts held at 
the end of each month. Holdings reached a month 
end high in 1961 of $163 million in April, and a low 


Participation in Canadian short-term Money Markets’’. 
Holdings of the international financial agencies are 
excluded from item D. 14 but are included in item D. 17.° 


6 under the new presentation introduced in 1963, 
but not followed in the body of this report, holdings of 
international investment agencies are included in item 
D. 14 and of the International Monetary Fund in item 
Her2s 


of $43 million in August. The 1962 peak of $147 
million was reached in May (when it may be presumed 
that most of the holdings were hedged by forward 
exchange contracts), and the holdings were at their 
low of $66 million at the year end. 
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STATEMENT 144A. Transactions in Canadian Treasury Bills between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1969-62 


Sales aes fh neiniaes agers 
Month — | 
1960 1961 | 1962 | 1960 | 1961 1962 1960 1961 | 1962 1960 | 1961 1962 
a millions of dollars 
MONIT Viinr cree ack aceecacceotss oxi 20 45 21 12 46 11 + 8 = = + 10 Ue? 119 72 
_ February Bae scenea tp ececacevsvee es 16 30 31 29 43 20 186} lis’ sp lal 59 106 83 
MATCH Reidecc.occessrpstesccavessess 21 86 28 24 39 oll = 8) + 47 = 8 56 153 80 
BADD Grit cons caweeicsvectehatecees 16 45 igs 12 35 28 + 4 + 10 + 49 60 163 129 
MLV EPreccct \-cnecssssecsennsactetersss 18 18 36 20 29 18 ee Pa) etl + 18 58 152 147 
PULLING Bmetoes occ svicscawses9h secs Meio 19 15 45 31 89 62) = 128 ae 46 78 130 
CLAY ceedings 43 16 61 ila 45 50 eG = 29 apy dla 12 49 141 
BUS Ui csscercensassoaccccuvassers 36 10 a7 Ae 16 38 + 19 = =i 91 43 130 
MSC DLEINDET,.. ...sccncecsesecseseess 28 14 35 46 13 395) “ae Ouiee er ler eS 73 44 127 
| OCHO a rr 68 18 19 36 14 YE PA ee Se el) een ss 105 48 92 
| Of 49 17 27 14 11 32); +35) + 61] = 5] 140 54 87 
| BIE COMIDCTS, 5 cascvssceascseisievess 46 61 53 66 53 74 \e0—= 20) etry Solge= 01 120 62 66 
PRCA e tein eccscsicccccreccesses 380 375 460 324 Toes 456; + 56/ - 58 | + 4 ia | 66 


Notes: The figures for 1960 include minor unidentified amounts of commercial paper. 
An increase in holdings (+) reflects a capital inflow. 


| 
| 
| 
| The charts showing the transactions in 1961 
and 1962 also illustrate some of the factors in- 
| fluencing interest arbitrage movements of capital 
from the United States to Canada.” Yield on 91-day 
| Canadian treasury bills moved through a range in 
_ 1962 which was more than double that in 1961. The 
_ average tender rate was at its low point of 3.04 per 
_ cent in the second week of April and reached a high 
| of 5.51 per cent in the third week of July. During 
1961 yields ranged between 2.26 per cent and 3.34 
| per cent. Yields on corresponding United States 
_treasury bills showed greater stability, and the 
‘Tange from 2.64 per cent to 2.95 per cent through 
| 1962 was narrower than in 1961. Throughout 1962 
_ the Canadian yield remained above the United States 
| counterpart. The narrowest differentials, occuring in 
the early months of the year, were never less than 
One-quarter of one per cent, widening to a peak of 
2.65 per cent by mid-year and remaining in excess 
of 2 per cent during the third quarter. By the close 
'of the year the differential was just over one per 
| cent. 


| Forward exchange cover for United States 
dollars was generally more costly during 1962 than 
in 1961, reducing the net nominal yield differential 
(adjusted for the cost of exchange protection) to 


| 


7 Quotations upon which the interest differentials 
/are based are not technically comparable but are suffi- 
ciently accurate to illustrate the broad character of the 
_ changes, 


| 
| 


| 
= 


less than one per cent throughout the year. The 
maximum protected differential was about 0.80 per 
cent at the end of June, and in 38 of 52 Thursdays 
during the year the differential was one-half of one 
per cent or less. Theoretically movements ofinterest 
arbitrage capital may be expected to continue to a 
point where the cost of exchange protection offsets 
any remaining interest differential. In practice 
nominal differentials may be too narrow to motivate 
actual transactions. Not all purchases by non- 
residents of treasury bills are hedged by forward 
exchange contracts. Some investors may choose to 
accept the risk of exchange rate fluctuations; others 
may have an ultimate use for the currency and may 
therefore not be concerned with the repatriation of 
the proceeds of the maturing bills. Purchases by 
non-residents in the last quarter of each year tend 
to include amounts of this néture. 


At the close of 1962 non-residents’ holdings of 
Canadian dollars totalled $540 million including 
$66 million of Canadian treasury bills. About $340 
million of this total belonged to residents of the 
United States. These figures are apart from holdings 
of international investment agencies. (Changes in 
these holdings are shown in ‘‘Other capital move- 
ments’’). In addition to treasury bills, Canadian 
dollar holdings of foreigners took the form of de- 
posits with the chartered banks, the Bank of Canada, 
and trust companies, as well as some official 
accounts with the Government of Canada or its 
agencies. 
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SALES, REPURCHASES AND MATURITIES OF CANADIAN TREASURY BILLS 
BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1961 
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SALES, REPURCHASES AND MATURITIES OF CANADIAN TREASURY BILLS 
BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1962 
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Change in Official Holdings of Gold and Foreign 
Exchange 


During 1961 and 1962 there were wide fluctua- 
tions in official holdings of gold and foreign ex- 
change which culminated in massive international 
co-operation to maintain the exchange value of the 
Canadian dollar established in May of 1962. 


In 1961 official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange increased by $229 million expressed in 
Canadian dollars. About $10 million and $52 million 
were provided in the second and third quarters of 
the year to Australia and the United Kingdom re- 
spectively against Canadian dollars drawn from the 
International Monetary Fund. After taking into 
consideration a similar but smaller transaction, 
the increase in Canada’s net International Monetary 
Fund position was $61 million; therefore apart from 
these special transactions the rise in official hold- 
ings of gold and foreign exchange was $290 million 
in 1961. The overall annual change was the largest 
since the withdrawal of fixed exchange rates in 
1951. Over the year there was a small net increase 
of $2 million in official holdings of sterling, while 


About the figures — 


the remainder of the net movement was reflected by 
increased holdings of gold and United States 
dollars. 


The major factors affecting the change in 
official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
during 1962 have already been described in the 
Background and Summary section of this chapter. 
However, it may be noted that apart from the drawing 
of U.S. $300 million in various foreign currencies 
from the International Monetary Fund in the second 
quarter of 1962, repurchases of their own currencies 
in the amount of U.S. $10 million and U.S. $40 
million were made in Canadian funds from the Fund 
by Australia and United Kingdom respectively. 
These repurchases.were made in the first and second 
quarters of 1962 before the Fund’s holdings of 
Canadian dollars exceeded 75 per cent of the 
Canadian quota. After the Canadian purchase of 
foreign currencies, the Fund’s holdings of Canadian 
dollars were 125 per cent of Canada’s quota. 
Although Canada’s net International Monetary Fund 
position has not been included in this report with 
the official holdings of gold and foreign exchange, 
nevertheless, as was demonstrated in 1962, it forms 
in a very real sense a second line of reserve. 


OFFICIAL HOLDINGS OF GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Figures of official holdings of gold and United 
States dollars are published monthly in the Bank of 
Canada Statistical Summary; the separate components 
are shown in greater detail in the annual ‘‘Supplement’’ 
to the Summary, which also includes annual statements 
of the assets and liabilities of the Exchange Fund 
Account. Corresponding official holdings of sterling 
normally appear monthly in the International Monetary 
Fund’s publication, International Financial Statistics. 
The capital movements reflecting changes in official 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange appear as item 
D. 16 in estimates of the Canadian balance of inter- 
national payments. The figures represent the sum of the 
changes in holdings (expressed in foreign currency) 


Other Capital Movements 


All other capital movements are estimated to 
have led to net capital inflows of $460 million in 
1961 and $253 million in 1962, extending to eight 
years the run of inflows from this group of trans- 
actions. The 1961 inflow greatly exceeded that for 
all other years including the previous high of $360 
million established in 1959 (although it may be 
noted that an outflow of a greater magnitude occurred 
in 1952) and represented a greater capital import on 
balance than either net direct investment or net 
security trading. 


A summary of the diverse components of this 
category of the Canadian balance of payments for 
the years 1956 to 1962 appears in Statement 15 
while quarterly details for the years 1960 to 1962 


converted to Canadian dollars at the average noon 
exchange rate for the month. Consequently the amounts 
differ from the change in holdings expressed in foreign 
currencies and also fromthe change from the beginning 
to the end of a period in the Canadian dollar equivalent 
of holdings. Changes in official holdings of gold are 
attributed in the bilateral statements to the account 
with the United States. 


Corresponding holdings of other foreign currencies 
of a working balance nature only are not sizable. They 
have been included with ‘‘Bank balances and other 
short-term funds abroad’’ in item D. 17. 


are presented in Statement 15A. Taken as a whole, 
there have been inflows from these transactions in 
the second quarter and outflows in the third in 
eight of the last ten years. While it would seem that 
seasonal factors are in evidence in the totals, the 
individual components have not all been obtainable 
on a quarterly basis with sufficient precision to 
facilitate examination into their behaviour in the 
past. However, improvements in coverage and 
statistical techniques initiated in 1960 will make 
available more reliable estimates of the components 
on a quarterly basis. 


The group of entries 
participation in international financial agencies 


related to Canada’s © 


requires little further comment, as a description of © 


them has already appeared earlier in this report. 
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STATEMENT 15. Composition of Other Capital Movements, 1956-62 
(A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada) 
Transactions by type and quarter | 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
millions of dollars 
By type 
International financial agencies: 
Canadian dollar subScriptions 220000020... cece scccesescecedccoess = I 8 - 3 | - 178 - 10 = ole 49 
Short-term Canadian dollar holdings .0.....cccccecccccccscoceses. - 16 - 7 2 181 5 - 43 984 
Other long-term capital transactions... ccesscecccecceoceeee 152 42 100 28 62 132 | - 140 
Borrowings from non-residents by finance companies .... 64 "Wf 24 13 70 1 
Non-resident holdings of commercial paper .o...ccccecsecceee..., ore 3 ws AS aA 00 146 
Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad 
KexCludineyOLniClaluTe SELVES, >.<. .01-4-.-/<esecciesessicssoceccnc. ce PA US lice aheic - 58 | - 120 - 60 140 94 
All other transactions including changes in loans and 
accounts receivable and payable? ooo... esecccesscsseseceee 168 350 awe 376 171 148 104 
Totals (Table II, item D7) oo... occcccccccccccececocecececececee 152 126 122 360 238 460 253 
By quarter 
EUS UNG ITATVCEE peetdnt ines ere cha AS OB ye doe Oe saves Meh 206 124 131 118 - 717 260 | - 26 
MOC OMANGU AUC Tae oie a ee ssee teas cterecs Ss cckten. Mbiw ese. tebens, 93 114 19 201 157 144 =137 
il pansy ha cdevossatiseuiv su chasarnstun don ncthlehauth savas = 99° | - 109 | —. 137 37 - 31] - 189 552 
THONG RTT A AeA nea ctor Ar al ee alia adie aon alecaan lla he - 48 |- 3 109 4 189 245 104 
Totals (Table Hl, item D7) wou. ceeccssscsscssssesseese 152° 126 122 360 238 460 253 
be ja ae ih achat Wise chet was erie 2° 


1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, International Monetary Fund, and International Development 
Association. 


2 Estimated partly from United States and other non-Canadian sources, as Canadian data do not cover all holdings. 


3 Includes also balancing item peer chur difference between direct measurements of current and capital accounts. 
* Excludes counterpart of special financial assistance to Canada which is included in item D 15. 


Note: For annual detail 1946-55, see Table I in Canada’s Short-term External Assets and Liabilities, 1945-57 
(DBS Catalogue No. 67-504). 


STATEMENT 15A. Composition of Other Capital Movements by Quarters, 1960- 62 
(A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada) 


Transactions by type 
millions of dollars 
International financial agencies:} 

Canadian dollar subscriptions...... - oii ake | _ - 9 - = Oii— (220i— 912) taar le eg 
Short-term Canadian dollar hold- 

TAGS) fehl eV aR er ie ae - 3 2 - » —|- 52 7 33 544 1 10 
Other long-term capital transactions 3 45] - 2 16 35 it 32 54} — 21) - 141 24; - 2 
Borrowings from non-residents by 

finance COMPANIES ........ccssceseeeceeeees =e 8) 13 6 56 
Non-resident holdings of commer- 72 INS |) 9 } 16 28 15 35 68 

MAIO DAD CT ties bs cst tee teanttneccecetsogiocesnce a n ae 2 
Bank balances and other short-term 

funds abroad (excluding official 

MOSIOTVICS) A coseee seh teutiss Sacsneuee tes Sates odnu 32, | — 79 | — 86 Tey Mee 49| - 124 93 41/ - 208] 242 19 
All other transactions including 

changes in loans and accounts 

receivable and payable® ................ -107 allgey) 51 50 9 78|- 42] 103] - 85} — 85] 257 17 

Totals (Table IV, item D17) ....| — 77 ale 31) 189} 260] 144) - 189| 245] - 26! - 377] 552] 104 
ba a a NE 


' International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, International Monetary Fund, and International Development 
Association. 

? Estimated partly from United States and other non-Canadian sources, as Canadian data do not cover all holdings. 

’ Includes also balancing item representing difference between direct measurements of current and capital accounts. 

“ Excludes counterpart of special financial assistance to Canada which is included in item D 15. 


Note: For quarterly totals 1953-55, see The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1960 and International 
Investment Position (DBS Catalogue No. 67-201). 


Many different types of movement, in both ceived under the uranium stretch-out agreements. 


directions, contributed to the net inflow of $132 
Million is 1961 and the first outflow since 1953 of $140 
Million in 1962 arising from other long-term capital 
transactions. Among them were transfers of capital 
by insurance companies, long-term bank loans, trade 
credits and other borrowing. A significant contribu- 
tion to the net inflow for 1961 were payments re- 


Receipts under these agreements diminished sub- 
stantially in 1962. In the latter year about four- 
fifths of the total net outflow covered substantial 
repayments of bank loans which were financed from 
the sale to non-residents of a new corporate bond' 
issue in the second quarter. 
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About the figures — 


NON-RESIDENT PARTICIPATION IN CANADIAN SHORT-TERM MONEY MARKETS 


Non-resident participation in the short-term money 
markets in Canada is reflected in several places in the 
published statements of the Canadian balance of inter- 
national payments. Transactions in Government of 
Canada Treasury Bills are included with ‘‘Change in 
Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners’’ shown as item 
D. 14 in the capital account. The group of transactions 
shown under item D. 17 as ‘‘Other capital movements’’ 
includes transactions in Canadian commercial and 
finance paper and in other finance company obligations 
(bank loans, intercompany accounts, notes, etc., which 
have not been included with the security transactions 
reflected in items D. 3, 4 and 5). Beginning in 1963 it 
also includes ‘‘buy-back transactions’’, involving 
simultaneous purchase and resale contracts, based on 
Government of Canada securities having an original 
term over one year; these transactions were not 
segregated until 1963 from the normal trade in outstand- 
ing issuesof this type shown in item D. 3. 


The net export credits extended by Canada 
directly or indirectly under guarantee at risk of the 
Government of Canada, as measured for balance of 
payments purposes, and including both long and 
short-term credits, amounted to about $130 million 
in 1961 and $60 million in 1962. It may be noted 
that most of the reduction reflects substantial 
repayments, some of which have been made in 
advance of their due date. Net capital outflows 
Originating from these trade credits are smaller than 
the net credits extended because some paper is 
rediscounted with non-residents or into Canadian 
banking assets abroad, while additional amounts are 
financed by borrowing abroad; suchtypes of financing 
are estimated to have accounted for about two- 
fifths of the totals in 1961 and 1962. The net move- 
ments remaining after the above financing are in- 
cluded in the items of ‘‘Other capital movements’’ 
appropriate to their term. This financing contributed 
in 1962 between $40 and $50 million to the outward 
amount in long-term forms, included in the item 
“other long-term capital transactions’, and some- 
what less than half this amouni in 1961. (Short-term 
movements are included in ‘‘all other transactions 
including changes in loans and accounts receivable 
and payable’’.) 


Important types of Canadian money market in- 
struments, apart from treasury bills (described 
earlier under ‘‘Change in Canadian Dollar Holdings 
of Foreigners’’), are commercial and finance paper. 
Details of transactions in these instruments are 
included in the items ‘‘borrowings from non-residents 
by finance companies’’ and ‘‘non-resident holdings 
of commercial paper’’. The net capital inflow from 
these transactions totalled $100 million and $146 
million in 1961 and 1962 respectively. These 
amounts were substantially above those for previous 
years; however, it should be noted that commercial 
Paper borrowings were not included prior to 1961. In 
1961 most of the movement occurred in the first 
quarter when some $72 million flowed into Canada. 
Inflows were more evenly spread throughout 1962, 


In general the data for these short-term money 
market transactions are derived from reports submitted 
by the security dealers and other financial inter- 
mediaries in Canada which are the basis of the monthly 
series covering security trading between Canada and 
other countries, for which quarterly totals also appear 
in iteras D. 3 and D. 6. These reports are supplemented 
by some returns from principals. 


A special problem arises in the calculation of data 
covering repurchases and maturities (outflows), because 
the reporting agencies may not be involved. The 
estimated repurchases and maturities are, therefore, 
made up of reported repurchases and an allowance for 
maturities based on some arbitrary assumptions as to 
term. In the determination of these assumptions special 
assistance is obtained from some of the larger firms. 


although they were particularly large in the fourth 
quarter. The borrowings from non-residents include 
some open account advances from affiliates, but the 
sale abroad of their long-term debentures has been 
included with portfolio transactions in corporation 
bonds and debentures. 


An interesting change occurred in 1961 and 
1962 in the composition of bank balances and other 
short-term funds abroad, apart from official holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange. After five consecutive 
annual outflows there was a sharp reversal of the 
trend in both 1961 and 1962 resulting in inflows of 
$140 million and $94 million respectively. These 
private and banking holdings of exchange amounted 
to just over $1 billion at the end of 1962 compared 
with about $1.1 billion at the end of 1960. Due to 
variations in the foreign exchange value of the 
Canadian dollar, the change in the value of these 
assets between the end of 1960 and 1962 does not 
correspond with the capital inflows. Nearly $150 
million of the inflow in the two years was offset by 
increases in the value of these holdings due to the 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar over the period. 
For the most part these assets take the form of 
deposits of residents represented by claims in 
United States dollars or of United States short-term 
securities held for the account of residents. 


In the light of the net decrease in these holdings 
equivalent to about $94 million in 1962, it will be of 
some interest to note that total foreign currency 
deposits with the Chartered Banks of Canada as a 
whole rose in the same period from about $3,488 
million to $3,958 million, while their net foreign 
assets, after provision for reserves, decreased from 
$21 million to a short position of $82 million. There 
are many factors entering into the reconciliation 
between the series appropriate for the balance of 
payments and the Statutory Returns of the Chartered 
Banks. Some of the reported deposits form part of 
the operations of the banks outside Canada, while 
some which are in Canada are not assets of Canadian 
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residents or are associated with loans in foreign 
currency to Canadian residents. They are accord- 
ingly not foreign assets from the Point of view of 
the Canadian economy as a whole. On the other 
hand there are important foreign currency deposits 
held directly outside Canada by residents other than 
banks. 


Figures of bank balances and other short-term 
funds abroad include holdings by Canadians of 
foreign treasury bills and similar instruments. 
Reference has already been made in the earlier 
section discussing changes in Canadian dollar 
holdings of foreigners to varying conditions in the 
international money market. As a result of these 
factors there were at times in 1961 and 1962 sub- 
stantial purchases by Canadians of foreign treasury 
bills. Available statistical sources do not permit 
the complete segregation of these transactions. It 
is clear, however, that over the course of the two- 
year period Canadians purchased, apart from official 
and banking funds, substantial amounts of treasury 
bills and similar short-term securities of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Because of the 
short term of these instruments, the net capital 
movement in any period of the year and the holdings 
at any one time were of course mueh lower than 
the magnitude of gross purchases might imply. From 
the evidence available it appears that because of 
purchases and resales Canadian holdings fell some- 
what during 1961 and recovered most of this de- 
crease in 1962. Movements into United States short- 
term securities on an interest arbitrage basis were 
not attractive over the two year Period but a con- 


About the figures — 


For convenience of description these holdings may 
be divided into two parts, (1) the spot positions or net 
holdings in foreign currencies of the head offices and 
branches in Canada of the chartered banks, which are 
exclusive of the cover for deposit liabilities in foreign 
Currencies, and (2) foreign currency deposits of other 
Tesidents of Canada whether with banks in Canada or 
abroad, together with their holdings of foreign treasury 
bills, etc. 


In the case of the net holdings of foreign currencies 
by the head offices and branches in Canada of the 
chartered banks, it should perhaps be noted that these 
institutions have an extensive international banking 
business. To the extent that foreign currency deposits 
are obtained from non-residents and employed directly 
outside Canada, this foreign currency business gives 
tise to no net capital movements to or from Canada, and 
it has always been treated in the Canadian balance of 
payments as ‘‘extra-Canadian’’. This is not the case in 
the statistics of some other countries where the 
character of the business of Canadian banks cannot be 
as clearly distinguished. The difference in treatment 
affects bilateral statements and sometimes leads to 
comments on capital ‘‘movements’’ to or from Canada 
which do not appear in official Canadian statistics. 


The net banking position is estimated from data 
obtained from the banking system and changes in it, 


BANK BALANCES AND OTHER SHORT-TERM FUNDS ABROAD 
(excluding Official Reserves) 


siderable outflow occurred in the first half of 1962 
which was subsequently largely reversed. The net 
effect of the movements in 1962 was an increase 
of almost $5 million in holdings of United States 
Short-term instruments to between $35 and $40 
million at the end of the year. Interest arbitrage 
movements from Canada to the United Kingdom were 
theoretically advantageous during much of the first 
quarter of 1961 and in the fall of that year. In 1962 
such movements were advantageous during most of 
the first and last quarters of the year. In both years 
changes in Canadian holdings of United Kingdom 
short-term securities were largely in sympathy with 
the interest arbitrage position. During 1961 Canadian 
purchases were reported in the first and third 
quarters, but were permitted to run off in the second 
and fourth quarters, with a net decrease in holdings 
over the year of about $6 million. In 1962 there 
were purchases reported in the first and fourth 
quarters and decreases in the rest of the year; 
holdings rose by somewhat less than $3 million. 


All other movements led to inflows of $148 
million in 1961 and $104 million in 19692. This 
category reflects the change in net short-term 
banking and other loans and accounts Payable, in- 
cluding the short-term export credits referred to 
earlier. In addition it includes the balancing item 
representing the difference between direct measure- 
ments of the current and capital accounts. Increased 
bank borrowings by Canadians in foreign currencies 
were of the order of $175 million in 1962 and all 
Other transactions, including the balancing item, 
produced a net outflow. 


expressed in foreign currency, are converted to Canadian 
dollars at the average noon rates for the period covered. 
As the purpose is to measure capital flows, the series 
used have been selected to eliminate the effects of 
changes in reserves against foreign currency assets. 


The second part of the holdings is more difficult 
to measure. A considerable part of the balances is 
reflected on questionnaires collected from some 
thousands of Canadian corporations, but the schedules 
do not, of course, cover all the resident holders of 
foreign currency. A more comprehensive figure of the 
change may be derived through the use of aggregative 
banking statistics where these are available. Use is 
made of the deposit liabilities in foreign currencies 
payable to residents of Canada at head offices and 
branches in Canada of Canadian chartered banks to- 
gether with estimates of additional foreign currency 
held by residents with institutions directly outside the 
country, Among the supplementary sources employed in 
the latter estimates are the data reported by United 
States banks to the Treasury Department of that country 
covering their short-term liabilities in United States 
dollars to residents of Canada other than banks and 
official institutions. There are included additionally in 
the series minor working balances of the Bank of 
Canada and Government of Canada in currencies other 
than United States dollars and sterling. 
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CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION 


General Review 


Estimates of the various external assets and 
liabilities relating to the nation’s international 
investment position are presented in Tables V to 
XIII at the end of this report and appear in summary 
form in Statements 16 to 18. The difference between 
the assets and liabilities is described as the 
Canadian balance of international indebtedness.°® 
This balance arises from the amount by which 
foreign investments in Canada and other kinds of 
liabilities abroad exceed external assets owned by 
Canadians. 


A variety of classifications of the components 
could be established as the framework for the con- 
sideration from different points of view of this 
aspect of Canada’s international economic and 
financial relationships. For some purposes there 
would be special interest in a distinction between 
long-term and short-term components, for others to 
components providing for contractual repayment or 
carrying service obligations in foreign currency at 
a predetermined rate, or to the range of yields im- 
mediate or accrued attaching to their term and 
liquidity, or to the division of them between the 


® The term includes equity investments as well as 
contractual borrowings and is used in the broad sense 
generally accepted in balance of payments terminology. 


private and public sectors. All of these might have 
meaning in the context of particular studies. While 
it is not possible to compile all the components of 
Canada’s international investment position in such 
a way as to permit precise classifications on all 
these bases, a great many combinations to meet 
particular purposes are made possible by the variety 
of detail included in Tables V to XIII and in some 
of the statements in this section. 


Canada’s balance of international indebtedness 
rose by 6% per cent or $1.1 billion to $17.9 billion 
in 1961. This increase was smaller than for any 
year since 1955, although the net indebtedness of 
Canada to investors in other countries has shown a 
persistent growth from its postwar low of $3.8 bil- 
lion in 1949. The principal factors contributing to 
the growth of this indebtedness are Canada’s cur- 
rent account deficit and the net balance of earnings 
accruing but not paid on foreign investments in 
Canada less those on Canadian investments abroad. 
One factor contributing to the more moderate rise 
in 1961 has been the addition of some quarter of a 
billion dollars to the value of Canada’s external 
assets resulting from the lower foreign exchange 
value of the Canadian dollar. Reduced capital in- 
flows and lower income of non-residents reinvested 
in Canada also contributed to the smaller increase 
in 1961. 


STATEMENT 16. Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends 1926-61 


Item 1930 


1939 


1945 1959 | 1960 


1956 | 1957 | 


Gross liabilities to other countries ................ 6.4 8.0 
Gross: external ASSCUS iscscceuadesocoesseceesseceevscescess oe 16:5, 
Net indebtedness. .............scccccccsssssccessscesescseee 5.1) 6.5 


TorAe (aS. ONS. |e BIELS SO 
TORS OMe Ss OMAN diel Oca S48 |S. Omll oe Ome oeG 
5.5 | 4.0 


billions of dollars 


21.8 | 24.3 | 26.1 | 27.8 


3.8 | 10.0 a Coty 15.4 | 16.8 | 17.9 


Note: For details see Table V. As figures are individually rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their 


component parts. 


The major contributor to the increased balance 
of indebtedness in both the year and the décade has 
been the expansion in foreign long-term investments 
in Canada. These have been rising over a long 
period, being a prominent source of the financing 
of investment in Canada. Their value totalled $23.6 
billion at the end of 1961, up from $22.2 billion a 
year earlier and $7.1 billion at the beginning of the 
postwar period. The rates of increase of over 6 per 


cent in 1960 and again in 1961 are less than in 
some earlier periods. The largest parts of the in- 
creases in the value of this group of investments 
have come from inflows of capital to Canada which 
are reflected in the capital account of the balance 
of payments. In addition, other significant parts of 
the growth have originated in the retention in 
Canada of parts of the earnings on investments 
accruing to non-residents. 


STATEMENT 17. Value of Non-Resident Owned Investments in Canada, 
Selected Year Ends 1900-61 


Owned by residents of 


United) Statese 4253. soeee 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


168 881 | 1,630 | 3,196 
1,050 | 2,778 | 2,729 | 2,637 
14 178 177 170 

1, 232 | 3,837 | 4,536 | 6,003 


1900 1918* | 1926 1930 | 1939 | 1945 


4,660 
2, 766 


7,614 


millions of dollars 


4,151 |4,990 | 10,275 | 15,826 | 16,718 | 17,966 
2,476 | 1,750 | 2,356 | 3,199 | 3,359 | 3,385 
188 286 352 842 | 1,832 | 2,137 | 2,219 
6,913 | 7,092 | 13,473 | 20,857 | 22,214 | 23,570 


1 Privately estimated; for sources see Table XIII. 
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Most of the recent increases have been due to 
the expansion in direct investments in business 
enterprises which are controlled abroad. Totalling 
$13.7 billion these make up nearly three-fifths of 
the total, and have been growing more rapidly over 
the period than portfolio investments. The increases 
in direct investments are distributed among primary 
and secondary industries with gains in manufac- 
turing being almost as large as in the petroleum 
and mining industries. There were also sizable 
rises in the financial field, but in merchandising 
and in utilities other than pipelines the gains were 
more moderate. There was a proportionately large 
gain in non-resident holdings of government and 
municipal bonds, mainly arising from sales of new 
issues outside of Canada. But in the case of other 
portfolio investments the increase was relatively 
small, except in the case of miscellaneous invest- 
ments which are held mainly through intermediaries. 


Investments owned in the United States ac- 
counted for most of the increase in the total, rising 


to $18.0 billion at the end of 1961 from $16.7 bil-- 


lion in 1960. The direct investment group with a 
book value of $11.3 billion was again the main 
source of the rise, with other substantial gains in 
United States holdings of Canadian government and 
municipal bonds, other portfolio holdings and mis- 
cellaneous investments. Investments Owned in the 
United Kingdom rose only moderately in 1961 to a 


total of $3.4 billion, and investments owned in other 
countries showed a somewhat larger gain to a total 
of $2.2 billion. 


Other liabilities to non-residents brought 
Canada’s total external liabilities at the end of 
1961 to $27.8 billion. Canadian long-term invest- 
ments abroad totalled about $6.1 billion (about $1.6 
billion of them being directly offset by items in- 
cluded among other liabilities to cover the equity 
in them of non-residents, or by short-term Canadian 
dollar liabilities arising from Canada’s subscrip- 
tions to international financial agencies). They 
include $4.1 billion of private direct and portfolio 
investments abroad and $2.0 billion of Government 
of Canada loans and investments. To the total of 
long-term investments must be added other short- 
term assets abroad, including Canada’s official 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange, private and 
banking holdings of foreign funds, and accounts 
receivable, bringing gross assets to $9.8 billion. 


It may be noted that effective in 1960 the sta- 
tistical treatment accorded some _ international 
groups of companies has been changed to reflect 
more Closely their ultimate corporate ownership. 
The net effect of these changes is to reduce United 
States owned investments in Canada and to increase 
those owned by residents of the United Kingdom and 
of other overseas countries. The effects are con- 
centrated in several industrial groupings. 


STATEMENT 18. Value of United States Investments in Canada, 
Selected Year Ends 1926-61 


Classification 1926 1930 1945 1949 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
lk | | 
millions of dollars 

DATE CEMNV SUM CM th es iecavecacoeceeceooses 1,403 |1,993 | 2,304 | 3,095 | 7,392 8,472 9,045 9,912 | 10,549 | 11,284 
Government and municipal bonds 909 |1,205 | 1,450 | 1,534 Loire 2,061 2,344 | 2,764 | 2,903 3,049 
Other portfolio investments .......... TION lpn SOS. HM LOG Le LOM ml S02 1,987 2,174 2, 242 2,349 | 2,533 
Income accumulating investment 

RUC Se cesta tere ae, eee toe — — — = 249 255 342 Pail 264 266 
Miscellaneous investments .......... 85 94 130 170 474 489 536 587 653 834 

Total book value.................:.00«. 3,196 | 4,660 | 4,990 | 5,906 | 11,789 | 13, 264 | 14,441 | 15, 826 | 16, 718 17, 966 

I | il HER | 1 


Foreign Financing of all Canadian Investment 


Statements 19 and 20 show the heightened 
importance of non-resident investment in Canada in 
the past decade or so. Over the period 1950 to 1955 
Canada’s net use of foreign resources amounted to 
about one-fifth and (direct) foreign financing to 
one-third of net capital formation. For the period 
1956 to 1960, years of intense capital formation, 
these ratios rose to more than one-third and well 
over two-fifths respectively. In the following two 
years, the financing of net capital formation directly 


by non-residents was practically unchanged, but the 
percentage use of foreign resources declined one- 
fifth to 29 per cent, in reflection mainly of the sharp 
narrowing in Canada’s current account deficit with 
the rest of the world. 


The specific significance of these measures 
together with their definitions is described in ‘‘ About 
the figures—Foreign Financing of All Canadian 
Investment’’, found on page 50 of the 1960 edition 
of The Canadian Balance of International Pay- 
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ments and International Investment Position. As 
indicated by ratio A2, Canadian savings were 
adequate to finance 64 per cent of net capital for- 
mation between 1956 and 1960 and 71 per cent 
during 1961 and 1962. But not all domestic savings 
were used for new investment in Canada. A portion 
of Canadian savings was, for example, invested 
abroad, while some savings were employed for the 


retirement of debts contracted abroad in earlier 
periods. Accordingly, Canadian savings directly 
financed since 1956 a smaller part of net capital 
formation in Canada, i.e. roughly 55 per cent, and 
direct foreign financing in ratio B2 accounted for 
the remaining 45 per cent. Comprised in these non- 
resident savings were retained earnings generated 
within the Canadian economy. 


STATEMENT 19. Foreign Financing of all Canadian Investment, 1946 - 62 


Measure 1946-1949 1950-1955 1956-1960 1961-1962 
percentages 
A. Use of foreign resources as a percentage of: 
1 gross Capital formation ..........scceseeeseereseretcecerererenenens i 17 28 24 
2 net Capital FOrMALION ........sscreresesceescrerrererescreetscnesesenees - il 19 36 29 
B. Direct foreign financing of: 
1 QTOSS Capital formation ........sscseercsererererersecrerererererens 19 25 33 39! 
2 net Capital formation ........eccrerereesrenerercrecersrererensrereeess 24 33 45 46} 


1 The incidence of an unusually large takeover transaction and of a new issue placed abroad by the Government of 


Canada has been eliminated. 


Note: Fora description of statistical methods, see “«About the figures — Foreign Financing of All Canadian Invest- 
ment’? in The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1960 and International Investment Position, De 50. 


STATEMENT 20. Use of Foreign and Domestic Resources in Gross Capital Formation 
in Canada, 1946-62 


Net use of 
foreign 
resources?! 


Net use of 
domestic 
resources 


Gross 
capital 
formation 


billions of dollars 


ee 
WwNnNhd 
ee 

| 
eo cee e 


COHRWOHRM UMDNHKHNO OrrNN 


. . 
WOMWDOHM HAMDOAD WMNYN®SO 
e 


e 
WOWWOKF DOPOD DUWON 


3 
4 
5 
5 
4 
4 
66 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 


NNNNNNY NRrRe 


1 For definition see measure A1 in the source referred to in footnote to Statement 19. 


Canada was a net exporter of capital in the 
immediate postwar years 1946 to 1949, and also for 
some years before not shown in Statement 20. In 
this period no net foreign resources were utilized 
in domestic capital formation, as Canada on balance 
was able to invest abroad. Direct foreign financing 
was still about a quarter of net capital formation, 
however. With the turn of the decade, the tempo of 
foreign investment in Canada increased. The use 
of foreign resources as a proportion of gross invest- 
ment averaged 17 per cent for the first half of the 
fifties, rose to 28 per cent in the latter half, before 
declining to 24 per cent in the years 1961 and 1962. 


The ratios to net capital formation for these three 
periods were 19 per cent, 36 per cent and 29 per 
cent. A third of gtoss capital formation was financed 
directly in recent years by foreign capital, as com- 
pared with a fifth in the early postwar years, and 
direct foreign financing of net investment almost 
doubled from 24 per cent to 46 per cent over the 
span of years. Around 1929 and 1930, however, 
foreign capital was relatively even more important 
than in recent years. Direct foreign financing was 
estimated to represent at least one-half of net 
capital formation. 
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Distribution of Ownership of Net Canadian Long- 
Term Funded Debt 


Statement 21 provides a detailed classification 
of the estimated distribution of the ownership of 
Canadian long-term funded debt by currency of pay- 
ment at the end of 1954 and 1960 (net of Sinking 
funds). Over this period of six years, outstanding 
funded debt is estimated to have risen by 42 per 
cent to $33.9 billion of which about 13 per cent 
provided for paytnment solely or optionally in foreign 
currency. At the end of 1960 such issues accounted 
for one per cent of Government of Canada debt (ex- 
cluding railway debt), 24 per cent of provincial 
debt, 25 per cent of municipal debt, 19 per cent of 
tailway debt, and 20 per cent of other corporate 


Us 


funded debt. They represented 22 per cent of all 
funded debt other than Government of Canada direct 
issues. Total non-resident ownership rose by 59 
per cent to $6.1 billion. Perhaps one-third of this 
total represented investment from the United States 
by insurance. companies; some of these companies 
also have large investments in Canadian securities 
arising from their Canadian business. Securities 
owned by non-residents accounted for 4 per cent of 
the Government of Canada debt, 27 per cent of 
provincial debt, 29 per cent of municipal debt, 21 
per cent of railway debt and 30 per cent of other 
corporate funded debt. This was 18 per cent of all 
funded debt or 28 per cent of all funded debt except 
Government of Canada direct issues. 


STATEMENT 21. Estimated Distribution of Ownership of Net Canadian Long-Term Funded Debt 
Classification by Currency of Payment, End of 1954 and 1960 


Distribution of ownership 
Amounts i 
outstanding United United Other 
Debtor and currency Canada States Kingdom countries 
Oe: 
1954 1960 | 1954 1960 1954 1960 | 1954 | 1960 1954 | 1960 
millions of dollars 
Government of Canada, direct and guar- 
anteed excluding railways: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only? 12,640 /13,917 |12,284 /13,424 265 290 22 25 69 | 178 
Payable in foreign currencies only .. 392 183 97 65 242 92 49 23 4 3 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
foreign currencies ............. oe 9 = 1 ce, 8 a ae = = Le 
SUD= LOCALS rc cncccisce voces ctrccec soothers ccc sacee 13,041 |14,100 |12,382 13, 489 515 382 71 48 73 181 
Provincial, direct and guaranteed ex- 
cluding railways: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only .. 2,543 | 4,660 | 2,456 | 4,496 45 92 30 44 12 28 
Payable in foreign currencies only .. as 512 1,353 i 5 SLOG soe) 1 — — 13 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
forelgntcurrencies! ../..1204....026... 388 132 22 12} 359 iL aly u 3 - == 
SUD= COLA Smee scteteet store trteteecrrer aoe 3,443 | 6,145 | 2,479 | 4,513 914 | 1,544 38 47 12 41 
Municipal: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only ...... 1,491 | 2,686 | 1,389 | 2,534 ie 17 26 24 4 ili 
Payable in foreign currencies only .... 285 839 14 1 267 827 3 5 1 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
OLCLEM CUITENCIOS on caccsasarbsseessossae 87 57 27 21 54 33 6 3 = = 
SUD COUAIS reece cattesttttes tect accceeet orl reece 1,863 | 3,582 | 1,430 | 2,556 393 977 35 32 5 17 
Railways: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only ...... 895 1,890 850 1,818 30 18 fi 12 8 42 
Payable in foreign currencies only .... 422 413 — _ 133 33 287 278 2 2 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
TOTCISNECIIINEN CLES wettecsess.--rret ares cscesee 253 36 116 22 ital i 4 = 22 13 
SUD=COtAIS ccc scsccccsstsenctereertsccn ase | 1,570. | 2,339 966 1,840 274 152 | 298 | 290 32 57 
Other corporations: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only ...... SLO SOL O0N | el OLD Sol 249 On el aom alos 23 91 
Payable in foreign currencies only .. 689 | 1,382 42 664 | 1,305 11 14 5 21 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
MOFEUSN CUITENCLES: cassie eer eteccessese. 86 146 18 36 68 105 — 2 - 3 
SUN=COCALS) coccccesnnsstcnecseseesttcreserecesce | Se 968) | Ve718 2, 806 5, 409 9817| 1,9807| 153 | 214 28 115 
Total bonds and debentures: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only ...... 20,762 | 29,343 |19,758 | 27,603 661 | 1,087 PPA| 303 116 350 
Payable in foreign currencies only .. 2,300 4,170 121 113 | 1,816 | 3,692 Bi yiL 320 12 45 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
foreign currencies ........... seaeseus 823 rill 184 91 600 256 17 8 22 16 
Ree 20,063 |27,807 |3,077 | 5,035 | 595 | 631 150 | 411 
WDLANS et ERS Ser [28,885 33, 884 \ | 
1954 1960 
Eassad eine eed 1,985 

PRE XCIUGESHETCA STI DIN Sean NOLES q-anptanscsneseqstooesecnscoctonces> vucecn asenseeeencepe caeaeebiess 1,530 ; 

2 Includes corporate bonds held by uated States ey conipemics and affiliates: r 
Payable in Canadian dollars only .. se SEER SOURISC AOE REEBEHOSSO SOOG oe 98 
Payable in foreign currencies only .. see 39 39 
Payable optionally in Canadian or foreign currencies . 

188 150 


Totals 
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Financial Institutions and Companies 


Details of the components of the financial 
category of the international investment statistics 
for the end of 1956, 1960 and 1961 are given in 
Statement 22. This group of investments has grown 
very rapidly. Foreign investments in the group 
totalled $595 million at the end of 1951 when they 


STATEMENT 22. Detail of Foreign Investment 
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represented more than 6 per cent of total foreign 
long-term investment in Canada. The total of $2,614 
million a decade later represents a rise to over 11 
per cent of all investments. Some categories of 
these investments are similar in character to parts 
of ‘‘Miscellaneous Investments’’ which are the 
subject of later comment, 


in Financial Category, Selected Year Ends 1956-61 


Direct investment 
United United Other 
Type States Kingdom countries Total 
1956] 1960 | 1961 | 1956 E 1961 | 1956 | 1960 | 1961 1960 | 1961 
millions of dollars 
Banks, trust, finance, mortgage 
companies, investment serv- 
ices, brokers, insurance agents 271 502 559 18 30 35 40 58 329 
Insurance companies ..............04. 228 461 486 56 88 | 129 PAI 61 srt 
Real estate companies ...........06 29 49 104 13 45 48 23 47 65 
Other holding companies ............ 23 16 22 28 35 34 62 712 WSs 
Totals as in Table X.......... 551 | 1,028] 1,171 115 198 246 ae: 818 
i= 
Total 
(Direct and portfolio investment) 
United United Other 
States fe ae Total 
4 
1956 1960 1961 1950 | 1900 | 1961 1056 | 30 | 1961 1986 | 19 1960 1961 
millions of dollars 
Banks, trust, finance, mortgage 
companies, investment serv- 
ices, brokers,insurance agents | 378 733 849 151 1,058 | 1,169 
Insurance COMpanieS ............ccee0 282 499 499 61 652 697 
Real estate companies ...........00 HL 62 nA 21 202 273 
Income accumulating funds? . 249 264 266 | ? 
Other holding companies. ............ 37 29 32 51 
Totals as in Table IX ........ 983 | 1,587 | 1,773 | 284 1,488 


1 Investment in Canadian securities only. 


2 Minor investment by United Kingdom and other countries is included with ‘‘Other holding companies’’ 


Miscellaneous Investments 


Statement 23 provides detailed estimates of the 
components of the ‘‘Miscellaneous Investments’’ 
category of foreign investment in Canada. The large 
total of foreign investment in Canada held by inter- 
mediaries of one type or another and covered in this 
statement is a measure of the complex channels 
sometimes followed by international investment. 
The largest part of the total of $1,681 million is 
represented by investment in Canadian securities, 
conservatively estimated at $996 million at the end 


of 1961. Perhaps two-thirds of this covers invest- 
ment in Canadian stocks, some of public companies, 
some of private, and the balance investment in 
Canadian bonds. The next largest component is 
investment in mortgages on Canadian real estate, 
totalling $440 million; most of this investment is 
by United States financial institutions. Real estate 
and all other investments in Canada held through 
these channels totalled $245 million. 


The 1960 report in this series contained a note 
‘*About the figures —Miscellaneous Investments’’ 
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STATEMENT 23. Detail of Foreign Investment in “‘Miscellaneous 
Year Ends 1956-61? 


Year end 
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Investments’’! Category 


Country of ownership 


1960 1961 


Type 
1957 


1958 | 1959 


1960 


United | United | Other |1,, 4.4 |United | Other 


1961 King- | coun- King- | coun- 


States dom tries States dom | tries 
4 millions of dollars 
Canadian securities .............. 413 | 479 613 785 863 996 146 181 536 215 191 | 590 
Mortgages on Canadian rea] 

Cstatomene sos Ria” lave 250 255 295 310 355 440 349 3 3 434 3 3 
Real estate in Canada .......... PAS) 115 115 150 160 180 130 15 15 145 16 19 
Other investments ..........0....... 30 30 40 40 50 65 28 12 10 40 13 12 

Totals as in Tables VIII 

ATG TX es ese sta fecceccs MO 1,285 |1,428 | 1, 681 653 211 564 834 223 | 624 


pean 879 | 1,063 


1 Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non- 
1952-55, see Statement 25, The Canadi 


2 Yor years 
Investment Position. 


Number of Concerns 


Table XI shows the number of Canadian con- 
cerns controlled abroad, which rose to 7,250 by the 
end of 1961. The increase during the year was 318. 
As seen in Statement 24 the Bureau’s records 
covered more than 10,000 Canadian concerns in 


residents, private investment companies, etc, 
an Balance of International Payments, 1960 and International 


which non-resident capital was directly or indirectly 
invested in significant amounts at the end of 1961. 
The total number of Canadian corporations of all 
sorts at the beginning of that year was about 125 000. 
Statement 24 also shows the great corporate activity 
in the field of foreign investment. 


STATEMENT 24. Change in Recorded Number of Canadian Concerns in which Foreign Capital 
is Invested, 1960 and 1961 


| Controlled in 
Item ; : Other All 
ep ae eee d foreign | foreign | Canada Total 
States Beco countries|countries 
| | 
1960 
paluperateperinningal year a. 4... .c,...<., 2 eee neni 4,917 1,277 518 6,712 2, 483 9,195 
Add 
New concems with foreign capital ..0......ccccccccccccecccccccoseecscececee + 302 + 75 4553 + 435 + 120 ap laleye' 
i OLICOt acces ccoecccsncncncnnnn ccceersseansder ae | pkg eo atin tee aT Ae 1avie Sawa 
Subtract ( 4a al 4 4 4 _% ) 2 
BaEAUSTeTSIO ts CONUOI st eecs. foresee osteo. snccSiescd scccecsesons IEPA - 17 — nS - 3 es} - 32 - 
Concerns now wholly-owned by Canadians! ..........cccececccsscsesese - 19 - 5 - 2 - 26 - 10 - 36<- 
moucemsuliquidated merged ietC. os ie oscccse cose, coe sesecs ee —- 168. - 39. - 18 = 225 - 44. - 269 
Add 
Net increase in Canadian subsidiaries of these concerns... + 40 + 56 + 20 + 116 Sy + 168 
Number at end of year (Table XD) ee. :.:c0.ce:-<:--08-o ees Le 5,078 1,372 580 7,030 2,583 9, 613 
1961 
Humber at, beginning Of Year ..c.scsc..ccvsececscecosesesessscevecececescevevecens 5,078 eecite! 580 7,030 2,583 9,613 
Add 
New concerns with foreign capital ..0.....c.ccsccsscsssessesseesseseesee + 246 + 38 + 23 + 307 + 56 + 363 
Transfers of control....... ¥ ae = IR EPH 8 as ccs uke aa il + 13 + 10 + 54 +033 + 87 
Subtract ce) +\ +44 - 44 
RR GUO E COULTON PEA cS coupon ode sps px ecsvotedbehosomsederngth leans - 40 =e = | = Bye =" 29 ¥ 87 
Concerns now wholly-owned by Canadians .......ccccccccscesesseeee - 23 ay fe - 5 r oi z oe 4 os So 
Concerns liquidated,’ merged, CtC. 2.....ccc.<..-c.c0tecocecsecesesvecseeeese = 170 - 50 - 22 
Add 
Net increase in Canadian subsidiaries of these concerns.... + 83 + 68 + 42 + 193 + 14 + 267 
Number at end of year (Table X10) .o.......cccccccccececsscesecesseveeeevees 5, 205 1, 423 | 622 7, 250 2, 635 9, 885 


Note: These numbers exclude about 270 non-resident owned investment corporations whose Canadian assets are meas- 
ured indirectly and are a component of the ‘‘Miscellaneous investments”’ group. 
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Canadian Direct Investment Abroad 


Canadian direct investment abroad has con- 
tinued to rise reflecting capital outflows and un- 
distributed earnings. Details by area and industry 
at the end of 1961 and some earlier years appear in 
Statements 25 to 27, while the following section of 
this report discusses the underlying ownership and 
control of these investments by Canadians and non- 
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residents. Influenced partly by the rising value of 
foreign currencies in terms of Canadian funds, the 
value of these Canadian direct investments abroad 
is estimated to have risen from $2.3 billion at the 
end of 1959 to $2.6 at the end of 1961. Canadian 
capital invested abroad in other forms is shown in 
Tables V and VII, with a more extended note later 
in the text on Canadian portfolio investment in 
stocks of United States corporations. 


STATEMENT 25. Canadian Direct Investment Abroad, Geographical Distribution, 
Selected Year Ends 1949-61 


millions of do 


WnitedtStateswee te tcecerccecccnsseccere 721 iol 1, 440 1, 498 
United Kingdom 59 119 200 235 
Teatin Am eri Cawitcscsrossercececesvtetetecese=stencncceceneree 47 (Mt 137 161 
Othhen AM CLIC coccotercecccsscuses serccscccssceacesoosesescecenctavenescersst 25 55 155 168 
AMCs ee ear eee yet Eeievostsers Tare US oees 20 48 64 65 

uropean Economic Community (Common Market) ...... 41 
Other BUPOPe cvccscenccsescoecconscanccacsecsoeseesacesasacnseccsnsesonsasesusese } 19 34 62 { 36 
Ustralast curt crcciireesecsteae etree tosencorer oeeannscucte acts e+ace oor 25 40 56 65 
INGVd ts teptotteecirsrevincasen sca evontnescserseenetenctecccavesonessnanneces sc0sa5 10 15 85 26 

Rank shoo rose cuss csaeshtecdsacasndonane os Aceer anensine pe uan sees reese 926 1, 619 2, 149 2, 295 


llars 


Note: For industrial distribution see Statement 27 and Table VII. 


STATEMENT 26. Canadian Direct Investment in European Economic Community (Common Market) 


Enid of 1960 and 1961 


millions of dollars 


Fe aie areata ccovteluuunsescds ses Wecgestesesecerand+4cvactavesvaewekpotyecagsimancoretnosnscts stsesenunere: 24 28 

West Germany .....cccscssscesssesscecssssssersrccssscecesennsccessceseensnanecessceconcessscecesensacsccaresssasecsvocsneesees 10 16 
Italy ......csccoscccsoneseccsesecccssscsconccccsscccverstesearcesanscssorerecovenscssosesesesseseccasesansserscsonssoocccsccssesececes 8 12 
Belgium and LUXeCMbOUrE  ......cssccesscereceeccesececseceetececesscssercensesseeseseneseresssrsaverecanesenessnsees D) 5 
Netherlands ....cccccsccscecccesssssescssrecssscesscscssssevesevssessncteversersacasscsscossssnsassesececesessseeoraeesoueneres 1 9 
Totals .........ccscssscceccssscsecccsssssssseserscescessessceseescesanssesssevsnensnccssecesersesnaaessossnessccocansseneseseees 45 60 


STATEMENT 27. Canadian Direct Investment Abroad, Industrial Detail, End of 1954 
1960 and 1961 


Other 
Commonwealth 
countries 


United 
States 


United 
Kingdom 


coun 
Classification 


1954 


1960 | 1961} 1954 


Other 


1960 | 1961 | 1954/1960 | 1961} 1954 | 1960 


tries Total 


millions of dollars 

RAL WAYSinctesscorcsaccesses 
Other utilities .......... LAF 
Industrial and com- 

Merelal ' Jccssmecsaceet 686 
MUNLNG eissesccccsssseccescesss 39 
Petroleum? \'.c-.-s:c2-0-+< 106 
Fu aN Cli glivs:-scssesee-ssss 3 
OUNCEH acreccctsnccseesssarcase 7) 

Totals --....20000+..505005 1, 231 |1, 632 /1, 747 


1 Excludes pipelines which account for most of ‘‘ Other utilities” in the United States. 


CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


Equity of Non-Residents in Canadian Assets Abroad 


Non-residents have an important equity in 
Canadian direct investments abroad through their 
ownership of Canadian corporations. For this reason 
figures of Canadian long-term investments abroad 
cannot be set directly against the total of non- 
resident long-term investments in Canada.° This 
non-resident equity arises from foreign ownership 
in whole or in part of Canadian companies having 
subsidiaries or branches in other parts of the world. 
Details appear in Statement 28. The total capital 
at the disposition of Canadian direct investment 
companies abroad is larger than is indicated by the 
total value of Canadian direct investments abroad 
which reflects only investment from Canada. Some 
of the foreign companies concerned have in addition 
non-Canadian participation through Ownership of 
their funded debt or stock, 


Total direct investments abroad of Canadian 
Companies are frequently more significant for the 
Canadian balance of payments than the Canadian 
equity. For example, it is the total capital move- 
ments and the total income transfers arising from 
these investments that are relevant. Effect on the 


° For a description of the statistical technique 
followed to derive estimates of foreign investment IN 
CANADA, see Canada’s International Investment Posi- 
tion 1926-1954, page 67. 


ah 


balance of payments is an important criterion for 
inclusion of investments abroad of Canadian 
companies, 


There are other important instances where in- 
vestments outside Canada of Canadian companies 
or of branches of non-resident concerns are excluded 
from the statistics of Canadian investment abroad 
(and Canadian liabilities correspondingly reduced) 
because their international transactions are of no 
teal relevance to the Canadian balance of payments. 
The group includes Canadian investment and hold- 
ing companies wholly-owned abroad whose assets 
are also wholly situated abroad, the foreign owner- 
ship in some Canadian companies operating only 
abroad in which beneficial Canadian ownership is 
minor, and some subsidiaries abroad of operating 
companies wholly-owned abroad if the operations 
abroad are not directly related to the Canadian 
functions, 


The investments outside of Canada referred 
to in the preceding paragraph amount to about $3 
billion and are quite apart from the substantial 
assets of nearly $6 billion held abroad by Canadian 
banks and insurance companies in respect of their 
liabilities to non-residents. Taking into account 
all types, the total investment abroad of Canadian 
corporations and institutions held beneficially for 
non-residents fell not far short of $10 billion at the 
end of 1961. 


STATEMENT 28. Non-Resident Equity and Control of Canadian Direct Investment Abroad, 


Selected Year Ends 1954-61 


1954 1958 1959 1960 ke 1961 
y ‘ie 
Item IMinitong Per [Millions | Per [Millions | p,, |Millions] p,, Millions] ,,. 
of ent of cent of cent of cent of cent 
dollars | pie dollars dollars dollars dollars 
7 “i T 
Equity 
United States residents .......0.ccc.cc000.0e<0... 484 30 778 36 835 36 947 38 995 38 
United Kingdom residents ..............000....... 76 5 79 85 4 86 3 88 
Other Non-residents) oc.cctseccesssesscecoveeeerecce. 35 2 69 72 3 91 4 99 
Sub-totals, non-residents....................... 595 37 926 43 992 43 1,124 45 | 1,182 45 
Canadianiresidentsmatenst.a.ca! metals 1, 024 63 il, OP 57 1308) Slane RSS. Dom enlarge 7, 55 
OC ALS owe ese fae en eect. gcd 1,619 100 | 2,149 | 100} 2,295 100 | 2,481; 100; 2,619! 100 
Control] 
United Stat trolled Canadian com- 
panies specdbiiatbirset Bos cas ene Bee 425 26 798 37 847 37 967 39 957 36 
Other foreign controlled Canadian com- 
panies = Be Be aaa AN we rte ct teae Acces de 12 1 23 i ‘sya 1 74 3 97 4 
Sub-totals, foreign control .................... 437 27 821 38 878 38; 1,041 42 | 1,054 40 
Canadian controlled companies and res- 
ident Canadian individuals ................. 1,182 73 1, 328 62 1,417 62 1, 440 58 65: 60 
Totals .| 1,619 | 100; 2,149 | 100 | 2,295 100 | 2,481; 100] 2,619! 100 
Pree eee tees came see. | | | | 


Note: Values given above do not reflect ownership by non-residents held directly in the enterprises abroad. 
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Canadian Portfolio Investment in Stocks of United 
States Corporations 


In the last few years there has been developing 
a sharp increase in Canadian interest in stocks of 
United States and European companies. This section 
presents new data on Canadian portfolio invest- 
ments in United States equities. 


Statement 29 presents estimates of the book 
values of Canadian holdings of United States stocks 
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at selected year ends from 1939 to 1961, together 
with some related series for the years from 1955. 
Statement 30 provides detail for the end of 1960 of 
the industrial and size distributions, by book and 
market values, of holdings by all Canadian resi- 
dents. A supplementary analysis has revealed that 
about 80 per cent of the book value of Canadian 
portfolio investment in United States stocks at the 
end of 1960 was channelled into enterprises having 
branches, subsidiaries or affiliates in Canada. 


STATEMENT 29. Canadian Portfolio Holdings of United States Corporation Stocks 
Book Values at Selected Year Ends 19551 -61 and Related Data 


Transactions 


Received 


New 
issues 


Reclassi- 3 Net 
ees fications, Stern dividends 
Retire-, etc.? received 
offers 
ments 


Year end Out- 
standing 
issues 

NSS) acai etsen cs thaeenchpo terme 539 — 26 
[OSG eecte cer tetsccenvestee tet nceeoses 569 a5) 
DS Ye ee nde ernecoeeroccoco opto 593 ce | 
TODS Se kerereetteestrcerttenenseatecere te 659 - 10 
ROBO ecsseetv occ; s tenasotenccscencsenences 734 24 
PO GOM se teresa ees ag eae tastes 827 2 
AS a Ee eter poten reccon codon cor 938 6 


QO i 3 fm CO Rp 


millions of dollars 


1-Year end book values in millions of dollars for 1939 and 1945 were 380 and 317; and for the period 1951 to 1954 


were 289, 450, 469 and 490. 


2 Includes minority ownership in companies previously controlled by residents of Canada. 
3 Includes earnings ploughed back and variations due to exchange rate and market fluctuations. 


Canadian holdings of United States stocks were 
built up over a long period and for diverse reasons. 
Before the growth of the Canadian capital market 
greater opportunities for investment in some types 
of securities existed in capital markets abroad, 
particularly in periods of abnormal investment or 
speculative activity such as occurred in the twenties. 
Over the years some United States securities have 
been regarded as the most satisfactory vehicle for 
participation in particular Canadian industries; 
holdings have also been acquired under mergers in 
exchange for interests in Canadian concerns, and 
under stock option and employee stock purchase 
plans extended to staffs of Canadian subsidiaries. 
Inheritances from relatives abroad have led to 
ownership by Canadians of a greater variety of, 
foreign securities than might normally have been 
bought by them, Still further ownership has origi- 
nated in the immigration to Canada of persons of 
means. 


Many holdings by Canadians were acquired in 
the twenties when interest in the New York Stock 
Exchange was high. With the collapse of the New 


York stock market in 1929 there was a contraction 
in Canadian holdings and the trend in the thirties 
was generally downward. In the case of United 
States securities a less clear-cut trend was evident 
in the period of exchange control from the outbreak 
of World War II to the end of 1951. During this period 
there were restrictions on the export of capital 
from Canada and Canadians tended, on balance, to 
liquidate holdings. But at the same time the book 
value of Canadian holdings rose substantially as a 
result of the high earnings of United States com- 
panies in the period and of their tendency to plough 
back some part. There were also times when Cana- 
dians increased holdings through permitted switch- 
ings of Securities. 


During the fifties when there was a very high 
level of investment activity in Canada, the tendency 
to liquidate holdings of United States stocks con- 
tinued, although the book value of holdings rose 
under the influence of retained earnings. Another 
likely factor in this process was the special tax 
credit available from 1948 to Canadian residents 
on dividends from taxable Canadian corporations. 


a 
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STATEMENT 30, Canadian Portfolio Holdings of United States Corporation Stocks, Industrial 
and Size Distribution, End of 1960 


Size of total Canadian Market 


Industry | holdings by book value value 
millions of U.S. millions of U.S. 
dollars dollars 

PW Deand paver cee ee, 10 1G 229 | Over $10 Mi}]ion oo... cscccccseceeeess 12 267 498 

AUC OMODIL CS ced. Be Ecce 0k cos 3) 55 90 | Between $5-$10 million .......... 21 150 298 

Petroleum isoiet is sou bom 39 147 191 | Between 3- 5 Hi aire ates 28 100 158 

IOUS UR Al SEnslCgee eee 271 316 676 |Between 2- 3 sabe. teeter 34 80 132 

pbran's portablonyees cn. 48 72 26 |Between 1- 2 re, fuk 99 167 

Gh O0 BIA Ce Cee eee ae a 53 95 169 | $1 million and under .................. 315 109 205 

Merchandising sah eres. cn 30 16 24 | Holdings nice. (Say) veccccccecceeee.. otek 25 45 

FM ANCLAD sosesseernersrneenetneeereean = af Pe: [Lotsa eee 481+ | 830] 1,503 
Holdings mice, (Say) veeccceccscesese Ga0 25 45 

OCA je irccrtecchuce ee, aacseee ee 481+ 830 | 1,503 | Canadian dollar equivalent ...... 481+ | 827 1, 498 


The long period of repatriation of Canadian 
investments in United States stocks came to an end 
in 1959 and since then Canadians have added sig- 
nificantly to their holdings through net purchases, 
Contributing to this development have been the 


About the figures — 


emergence of new investment media specifically 
designed to facilitate Canadian investment in 
foreign securities, and diversification into foreign 
investment by some media previously directed 
largely to Canadian issues. 


CANADIAN PORTFOLIO INVESTMENT IN STOCKS OF UNITED STATES CORPORATIONS 


Data covering Canadian portfolio investments in 
United States stocks are obtained by surveys carried 
out at irregular intervals, Estimates of the value of 
holdings for other year-ends are projected on the basis 
of reported transactions and estimates of the effects of 
Tetained earnings, exchange rate variations and other 
factors, 


The most detailed information available on Cana- 
dian holdings of foreign securities relates to 1939 when 
an analysis was made of the declarations of Canadian 
holdings required under the Foreign Exchange Control 
Order, At that time Canadian portfolio investments in 
United States stocks had a book value of $380 million. 
These totals comprised a great variety of United States 
stocks, although holdings for a relatively small number 
of issues of prominent United States corporations cone 
stituted a large part of the total, About 70 per cent of 
the total of $380 million of United States stocks held at 
that time was made up of industrial and commercial 
issues and 15 per cent was in public utility issues 
other than railroads. The remainder was distributed in 
smaller amounts among railroads, mines, and financial 
and other companies, 


A survey of Canadian holdings of stocks of about 
115 United States companies was carried out in 1953 - 1954, 
and was the basis of a new estimate of $450 million for 
holdings of United States stocks in 1952, This survey 
concentrated on stock issues which were held by Cana- 
dians in substantial amounts in 1939. It showed that 
changes in holdings of individual issues varied ereatly 
in both direction and rate, Among issues showing reduced 
holdings were railroads and-public utilities in which the 
market interest had been less than in the case of the 
Market leaders which were featured in the group of 
stocks where Canadian holdings had risen, 


A new survey of holdings was carried out in 
1961-1962. Within this period about 500 United States 
corporations were requested to supply figures of the 
number of their shares held by residents of Canada, 
This list included the companies surveyed previously, 
other United States companies whose stocks are inter- 
listed on Canadian and United States stock exchanges, 
companies in which Canadians were known to have 
acquired blocks of stocks through takeover offers, and 
a selection of other important United States companies 
from FORTUNE’S lists of the 500 largest United States 
industrial corporations and the 50 largest banks, mer- 
chandising, transportation, life insurance and utility 
companies. The response to the latest survey was well 
over 90 per cent. The accompanying statements provide 
detail of the new estimate of $827 million established 
for the end of 1960. 


This figure reflects an increase of $337 million in 
the book value of holdings from $490 million at the end 
of 1954, some $50 million higher than the projected 
change. In the six-year period Canadians sold on balance 
about $62 million of holdings (at market values), They 
acquired some $34 million of new issues, and about $5 
million of existing holdings were retired. These tran- 
sactions accordingly reflected a net disposal of hold- 
ings (on a transactions value basis) of $33 million. 
Some $27 million of United States stocks was acquired 
by residents under offers in exchange for Canadian in- 
vestments, transactions which are not recorded in the 
capital account of the balance of payments, A further 
addition of about $42 million was made to Canadian 
portfolio holdings of United States stock as the result 
of shifts in the position of Canadian investors to a 
minority role in Some corporations which had previously 
been controlled by Canadians and shown as direct in- 
vestments, All the foregoing factors together would 
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account for an increase in Canadian holdings of about 
$36 million, or perhaps $45 million on a book value 
basis. Allowance for variations in the exchange rate 
would add $12 million to the Canadian dollar value of 
holdings, leaving an increase of about $275 million at- 
tributable to internally generated growth through the 
retention of earnings. 


The estimate for the end of 1954 of $505 million, 
expressed in United States funds, was based on a total 
of $421 million covered through returns from the 115 
United States corporations which participated, plus the 
provision ofa further net amount estimated at $84 million 
to cover holdings in other corporations and adjustments 
arising from nominee holdings. By comparison the esti- 
mate for 1960 was based on a total of $488 million then 
invested in the group also covered for 1954, plus $317 
million for 369 companies newly approached, and an 
allowance of $25 million for other holdings. 


Holdings of United States stocks covered in these 
estimates are confined to those owned beneficially by 
residents of Canada, Substantial additional amounts are 


Foreign Ownership and Control”° of Canadian Industry 


The estimates appearing in Tables XII to XVI 
and in the statements in this section bring forward 
to the end of 1961 book value data which show the 
relative positions of Canadian and foreign invest- 
ment in Canadian industry and commerce.’ In the 
two years for which data have become available, 
there has been a growth of $4.6 billion or more than 
10 per cent in the estimated total capital employed 
in the selected areas of Canadian industry for which 
measurements have been possible, e.g. manufactur- 
ing, petroleum and natural gas, mining and smelting, 
railways, other utilities, merchandising and con- 
struction. Non-resident owned capital financed $1.7 
billion of the increase, and this was also the amount 
of the increase attributable to externally controlled 
enterprises. These amounts were somewhat smaller 
than in the previous two-year period reviewed in the 
last report but they represented larger proportions 
of the growth. 


Taken as a group, the proportion of these in- 
dustries owned by non-residents remained at 34 per 
cent, unchanged since 1957. The share of United 
States investors which had been 26 per cent since 


10 The term ‘‘control’’ as used throughout this report 
relates to the aggregate investments in Canada in com- 
panies whose principal owners are non-residents. Most 
instances are subsidiaries or branches of business enter- 
prises located outside Canada. The essential charac- 
teristic of the group of companies is a relationship im- 
plying potential control. No attempt is made in classify- 
ing companies to measure the actual exercise of control 
in practice. A detailed description of the principles 
followed in classifying companies inthe direct investment 
group appears in the note ‘‘About the figures — Foreign 
Ownership and Control’’, 

11 Changes in industrial classifications in certain 
series used in the construction of the estimates appear 
to have given rise to some discontinuities for which ad- 
justments have been made wherever possible. Some of 
the remaining changes may reflect those in the statistical 
source material, (For a technical note on the statistics 
see The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1960 and International Investment Position, DBS Cata- 
logue No, 67-2011, pp. 62-63). 


held by Canadian intermediaries for the benefit of non- 
residents of Canada, 

The book values used in the construction of the 
estimates are derived from the financial statements of 
the companies concerned, They take account of the 
paid-in capital, and earned (appropriated or unappropri- 
ated), appraisal or similar capital surpluses, less any 
accumulated deficit, on the basis of the consolidated 
balance sheet. They bear no relationship to the cost or 
carrying value which might be recorded by the investor. 
The market values are based upon the reported average 
price for the last day of trading in 1960. The resulting 
figures have, in each case, been converted to Canadian 
dollar equivalents at the appropriate exchange rate, 

The benchmark estimates are important, not only 
for the new detail which they reveal in themselves, but 
also as the basis for future estimates of income receipts 
from these holdings, capital flows arising from offerings 
to shareholders, retirements, etc, It will be noted that 
they are made possible through the voluntary co-oper- 
ation of a large number of United States corporations 
whose assistance is gratefully acknowledged. 


1956 rose to 27 per cent in 1960. Foreign ownership 
of manufacturing has risen in the years 1960 and 
1961 from 51 per cent to 54 per cent, while in min- 
ing and smelting the non-resident owned proportions 
have risen from 58 per cent to 62 per cent, with 
some very large increases reflecting the develop- 
ment of iron ore properties and ancillary facilities. 
Non-resident ownership in the petroleum and natural 
gas industry fell from 62 per cent to 60 per cent, 
with Canadian ownership playing a bigger part in 
the distribution and marketing of natural gas than 
in petroleum. The declining role of foreign capital 
in railways, generally characteristic of the period 
since the beginning of World War II, continued, and 
is reflected in a reduction of the non-resident-owned 
proportion by two percentage points to 25 per cent. 
There was also a small reduction to 13 per cent in 
the non-resident owned proportion of utilities other 
than railroads. 


Similar tendencies are evident in series cover- 
ing foreign control of these sectors. In the whole 
group of industries for which estimates are possible, 
the foreign controlled share, which had been 32 per 
cent since 1957, edged up by one percentage point 
in 1960, but with the United States proportion un- 
changed since 1958 at 26 per cent. In manufacturing 
non-resident control rose in the two-year period 
from 57 per cent to 59 per cent, but control of the 
petroleum and natural gas industry fell from 73 per 
cent to 69 per cent for the reason indicated above. 
The foreign controlled proportion of mining and 
smelting declined in the two years from 61 per cent 
to 59 per cent. This change was in contrast to the 
increase of four percentage points in foreign owner- 
ship in this area. While there was a substantial 


\ 


growth in new projects owned and controlled by non-— 


residents, the control of some enterprises in which 
there had been significant minority Canadian invest- 
ment shifted from foreign to Canadian interests. 


Foreign control of the other sectors for which 


ownership ratios have been given above remained 


unchanged. 
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OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL OF SELECTED CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


MANUFACTURING PETROLEUM & NATURAL GAS 


OWNERSHIP 


USA. 
FOREIGN CANADIAN 
MINING & SMELTING RAILWAYS 


yee. 


i948 [ 1948 


TOTAL OF INDUSTRIES SHOWN AND MERCHANDISING’ 


40 }— 


Be 


20 
fe OWNERSHIP 


CONTROL é es 


(1) Data not available separately until 1954 (refining previously included with manufacturing; exploration and development with mining 
and smelting; transportation with other utilities, marketing and distribution with merchandising). Aggregate book value estimates 
1930- 40.3 billion; 1945- #0.4 billion; 1954- # 2.5 billion. 


(2) Time intervals vary. Years selected onthe basis of availability and growth phases. 


8 
| 


30 
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In longer perspective, foreign ownership of 
Canadian manufacturing has increased gradually 
from 38 per cent in 1926 to 54 per cent in 1961 and 
control has expanded from 35 per cent to 59 per 
cent. Foreign ownership of mining and smelting has 
also reflected an almost uninterrupted growth from 
37 per cent in 1926 to 62 per cent in 1961 and 
control has risen from 38 per cent to 59 per cent, 
which however was somewhat lower than in 1959. 
Apart from these industries there has developed a 
substantial petroleum and natural gas industry 
which in 1961 was 60 per cent foreign owned and 
69 per cent foreign controlled. Both foreign owner- 
ship and control which reached peaks in 1956 have 
been declining since, with the expansion of natural 
gas enterprises largely owned and controlled by 
residents. On the other hand foreign ownership and 
control have both declined in railways and in other 
utilities. 


Since 1926 United States ownership has risen 
from 19 per cent to 27 per cent of the industries 
covered in these comparisons, while ownership by 


other non-residents has fallen relatively from 18 per 
cent to 7 per cent, United States control of the group 
has risen from 15 to 26 per cent, and control by 
residents of other countries from 2 per cent to 7 pel 
cent. The marked disparity between the ownership 
and control ratios reflects inter alia the substantial 
repatriation of railway and other utility investments 
from the United Kingdom during the war. 


Estimates of book values, upon which these 
ratios are based, are found in Table XVI, and a 
summary of the changes in the seven years ending 
1961, the full period for which comparable detail is 
available, is given in Statement 31. These reveal 
that much the major parts of the growth of manufac- 
turing, petroleuin and natural gas, and mining and 
smelting are represented by increased ownership 
and control by non-residents of each of these in- 
dustrial sectors. At the same time the predominant 
part of increased investment in railways, other 
utilities, and merchandising and construction is 
represented by domestic capital. 


STATEMENT 31. Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries, 
Net Change in Book Values, Seven Years Ending 1961 


Petroleum 


Item peaeren e and valid : Railways ey A, at bet : He Total 
natural gas | smelting construction 
Rais billions of dollars 
Ownership 
UinitedsStates se... .c.cccss---teasastseseoeeces 23 2.0 0 - 0.1 0.5 0,2 5.9 
Other forelegs cscs oresctececesccceteeswees 0.6 O25 0,2 Ont 0.1 ORT YG) 
Sub=total's wesacc.ccsseeese-ccstavviccssesrenee 2.9 2.5 1,1 - 0.1 0,4 0,3 7.4 
Gara diainh cececcheteec orto oer ee Node sien e sees 1.4 NEAL 0.4 Tes 4,4 3.3 12,6 
TOtal Seretscitctteecorer csc vratenecscnss 4,4 4,2 1.5 1,2 5. 0 3.7 20,0 
Control 

United: Statesm,canecsrsece an vevseeceeses 2.2 2.4 0.8 - - 0.2 Dead 
OUMeP PORET S18 Sc Raevccescntsceescrtes-coeceet T70 0.6 0.2 - OR OFS ea 
Sub-total S...dhcrrcsssseececteessttces-ne-cees 3.2 2.9 1,0 _ 0.1 0.5 7.8 
Garadian 220... Won tee ees TS al leg tS 0.5 1°23 4,9 352 (oes 
"TOCA S sc 3. Reccrstestetereneccedesessesees 4,4 | 4,2 ie 1.5 1.2 5.0 Silt) 20,0 


Note: As figures are individually rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. 


More detailed data on the ownership and control 
of Canadian industry appear in Table XV and in 
Statement 32, covering most of the commodity- 
producing industries other than agriculture. In the 
manufacturing sector ten identified industrial group- 
ings show the marked variation in the degree of 
non-resident ownership and control. In six of these 
subgroups non-resident ownership represents more 
than half of the total investment, and ranges be- 
tween roughly 90 per cent for rubber and automobiles 
and parts and 25 per cent for beverages and textiles. 
Over the seven-year period covered in Statement 
32, non-resident ownership has grown faster than 
domestic ownership in eight of the groups, rubber, 
textiles, agricultural machinery, automobiles and 
parts, transportation equipment, iron and steel mills, 


and electrical apparatus, and chemicals, It has 
fallen slightly in beverages and has remained rela- 
tively stable in pulp and paper. Non-resident owner- 
ship advanced 24 percentage points between the end 
of 1954 and of 1961 in transportation equipment and 
between 14 and 10 percentage points in iron and 
steel mills, automobiles and parts, rubber, and 
agricultural machinery enterprises. 


Investment by non-residents is also important 
in the areas of manufacturing for which separate 
estimates are not available. This group accounts 
for well over 40 per cent of the value of manufac- 
turing enterprises. Non-resident ownership repre- 
sents about 55 per cent and has grown faster than 
for manufacturing as a whole. 
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STATEMENT 32. Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries, 


Enterprise classification 
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Selected Year Ends 1954-61 


Foreign ownership Foreign control 


1954 | 1957 | 1959 | 1961 1954 | 1957 | 1959 | 1961 

Manufacturing: eiiee 
LGN Sa BS Se ie I 29 28 26 26 20 1S 13 14 
Rubber Sigal 2: ]GCAG0 OS co SHOECO bork BED eCE GE RTSCE AEROS PREP ae tue ee 78 84 86 88 93 97 98 99 
“Oa 2 MESS os cic poh a er A 21 21 22 24 18 19 23 23 
Pulp and paper Ra G COE ail 53 52 51 56 55 49 46 
Agricultural machinery! 37 37 43 47 35 38 55 54 
Automobiles and parts 78 718 89 90 95 95 97 97 
Transportation equipment n.o.p. 34 47 58 58 36 67 713 71 
Primary iron and steel 16 24 25 a 6 26 23 ate 
Iron and steel mills é Se as 30 Re we ae 25 
Electrical apparatus 70 70 714 73 a 17 81 78 
Chemicals .......... Re cialis esireatan tos isch 64 62 61 65 75 715 17 719 
Other manufacturing 46 50 52 55 52 57 61 66 
Sub-totals (excluding petroleum refining) .................. 47 50 51 54 51 56 57 59 
BermOveum ANd Nea tUral, CaS... <os<accveerqcovacessvisesosdsséo.teeees..csce 60 63 62 60 69 76 73 69 

Mining: 
Smelting and refining of non-ferrous native ores .......... 59 54 56 55 55 66 66 55 
UO GLE IEE lo ote aia emanate Rel a andl dl 55 56 59 64 49 59 59 60 
SUILEAUIETISY ee ae ae a er en 56 56 58 62 51 61 61 59 
Totals of above industries .................ccccccccecececc--.. 4 51 54 55 56 55 | 61 62 62 
(Wee At aA 


‘Includes enterprises also engaged in the manufacture of other heavy equipment which tends to overstate foreign- 
owned and controlled proportion of capital actually engaged in the manufacture of agricultural implements only. 


This large group of companies classified as 
“other manufacturing’’ shown in line 11 of Table XV 
is quite heterogeneous. The group is made up of 
industrial subgroups which cannot be shown sepa- 
rately either because of difficulties of arriving at 
the total investment (and consequently the Canadian 
investment) using a variety of secondary sources 
in addition the records of international investments, 
or due to the need to avoid disclosing investments 
in individual enterprises. The value of the estimated 
total investment and the Canadian investment shown 
are therefore subject to some reservations. 


The heterogeneous nature of the group is in- 
dicated by Statement 33 showing the industrial 
Classification of the foreign investment in companies 
according to broad groups presented in Table IX. 
It will be observed that the group ‘‘other manufac- 
turing’’ includes primary export industries such as 


the aluminum and lumber industries and a great 
variety of secondary industries mainly producing 
for the Canadian market, such as food, tobacco, 
building and construction materials and many kinds 
of machinery and metal processing. 


While foreign ownership of the petroleum and 
natural gas industry stood at 60 per cent at the 
beginning and end of the seven-year period, it was 
higher in intervening years, such as 1957 and 1959. 
As has already been noted, the more recent growth 
of the natural gas industry in which Canadian 
capital plays an important part has contributed to 
lowered foreign ownership. Non-resident ownership 
of smelting and refining of non-ferrous native ores 
declined from 59 per cent to 55 per cent over the 
seven year period, but non-resident ownership of 
mining as a whole has increased on account of the 
rise in other mining. 


STATEMENT 33. Analysis of Foreign Investments in ‘‘Other Manufacturing’’, 1961 
(Shown in Line 11 of Table XV) 


a er ee eee eee 


[e Owned in 
Industry classification United United Other Sites 
States | Kingdom | countries 
millions of dollars 
Other vegetable products, including various foods and tobacco -oeceeccceccecsese. 296 105 24 425 
imal products, including meat, dairy and leather products ........ sontaneae PS 132 7 6 145 
Other wood products, including saw and other wood processing mills, 
furniture, and printing ALE helene Lp ieee os ee eee Bet SOL 245 26 12 283 
Other iron products, including non-agricultural machinery and metal 
(1 TST SSE tau 2s Laas pala el la al ll kale + ieee Bees Snes reeds 612 59 67 738 
Other non-ferrous metal products, including aluminum and metal fabricating 589 145 15 749 
Non-metallic minerals, including cement, glass, and other building mate- 
Perrmenc nrodictsyen: ashen. N20 of, o.si des, bedrees. ...,,......cLeeAte A - ie ne 
CONG rhe. a lebc Bad oe i eee 05 5... Bevan saslesed Nibl (QW ino-asderncttho Rats 
NN ee dig fg sardines shecnensieg hres 282 50 16 348 
Totals, other manufacturing ....0.........cccccccscecssssecsecsesceccsssesesesessetesevevseeecece 2,415 452 | 215 3, 082 
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Corresponding figures measuring foreign control 
of Canadian industry indicate that over the seven 
years from 1954 to 1961 non-resident control has 
risen in all the subgroups of manufacturing, except 
two. It ranged in 1961 from 99 per cent and 97 per 
cent in the cases of rubber and of automobiles and 
parts, respectively, to 23 per cent in textiles and 
14 per cent in beverages. In addition non-resident 
control of the ‘‘other manufacturing’’ category has 
risen to 66 per cent. 


Foreign control of the petroleum and natural 
gas industry as a whole rose sharply in the early 
part of the period, to 76 per cent in 1957, but sub- 
sided by the end of 1961 to 69 per cent, which was 
the level of 1954. This decline in recent years was 
caused by the growth of the natural gas industry 
which tends to be more heavily financed and con- 
trolled in Canada. Foreign control of Canadian 
smelting and refining followed a similar pattern of 
increase and decline, and at 55 per cent at the end 
of 1961 was no higher than in 1954. On the other 
hand there has been a substantial growth of foreign 
control of other mining, and of mining as a whole. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Taking together the three main groups, manu- 
facturing, petroleum and natural gas, and mining, 
as a whole, non-resident ownership has risen by 5 
percentage points in the seven-year period to 56 per 
cent at the end of 1961. At the same time foreign 
control has risen by 7 percentage points to 62 per 
cent, 


Structure of Investment and Ownership in Foreign 
Controlled Enterprises 


Readers of the descriptive note ‘‘About the 
Figures —Foreign Ownership and Control’’ will be 
aware that direct investment in many foreign con- 
trolled enterprises falls short of the total value by 
reason of the participation of minority investors or 
lenders resident in either Canada or in third countries. 
Statement 34 shows the structure for United States 
controlled enterprises in Canada at the end of 1945, 
1954 and 1960, together with corresponding data at 
the end of the last year for enterprises controlled 
in the United Kingdom and in other overseas 
countries, 


STATEMENT 34. Structure of Investment and Ownership of Foreign Controlled 
Enterprises in Canada 


United Other 
ited States controlled Kingdom foreign 
Ownership of investments by pale oe comiraited De ciat led Total 
residents of b 1960 
™) 1945 | 1954 ‘| 1960 | 1960 1960 
percentage 
Controlling country: 
BTAN CH ESit crsrcstecetosceoeeossttsc. ctacseretenecsdssbetasessosecassertaerroors 9 14 10 6 6 9 
Ganadianwc OnporatlOns rersccss.ostcese<o) ee cesetesetc<toteatooceseene 71 64 69 52 65 66 
Sanby- total Soheces-cconesctiocccses odecacste chevsdtebavecistesseettacccessete. 80 18 79 58 71 15 
Canada 
DCD: crsceeeeceese reer sos cosouess seas atensnvessscnosteocssucesseareaceest 4 8 9 18 16 11 
WOQUIG Yo ce tcectceccecotcscecsr-ssessscocesnenercaricectsercorcrsseuarassrenans 11 11 9 16 7 10 
Sub-total So vececacosoccoscorcas ccruvecccespacscuescassaccconcesccaurcete 15 19 18 34 23 21 
OPHEP COUNT SS tocar csenecseceacteccaecerrserecacentstecssenserctetevesccetone 5 3 3 8 6 4 
WN Ob al Siacecs cisseectaseekeceenateube bovtestaves saad ssaserale seb ssteeeees 100 100 100 100 100 100 
The figures show that investment from Canada pace with the total growth, partly because the 


or third countries tends to represent a smaller 
proportion of the total value in the case of enter- 
prises controlled in the United States than in those 
controlled in other countries. They reveal some 
tendency for the extension of the branch form of 
organization which has been customary for the in- 
Surance business and which has been very prominent 
in the case of the extractive industries where it 
may hold tax advantages to United States investors. 


While there has been a tendency for direct in- 
vestment by residents of the United States to grow 
at a Slightly smaller rate than the total investment 
in United States controlled enterprises, for the most 
part this reflects borrowing in Canada by subsid- 
iaries through issues of bonds and debentures or 
other loans, rather than increased equity ownership 
by residents of Canada. The latter has not keot 


typical foreign controlled enterprise has not found 
it desirable or practicable to make stock publicly 
available, and partly because of successful com- 
petition by some non-resident investors for the 
minority stock which is available. 


Statements 35 and 35A provide the basic value 
data from which summary Statement 34 was produced, 
and also show the industrial detail. Changes in the 
value and structure of United States controlled 
enterprises in Canada over fifteen years since World 
War II are given in Statement 36 separately for the 
nine-year period ending in 1954 and the six-year 
period ending in 1960. Readers acquainted with the 
evolution of Canadian industrial structure and 
organization will find in the statements reflections 
of much of recent Canadian corporate history. 
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STATEMENT 35. Canadian and Foreign Ownership of Investments in Canada Controlled in the United States 
Classification by Types of Business, Selected Year Ends 1945 -60 
Ownership of investment by 
Total 
unikee C di NW United Stat dent; 
« States anadians Jon- nite ates residents 
Type of business controlled residents 
investment exerudine Gain 
in Canada nite Canadian * 
Debt Equity Total States [corporations egies Total 
millions of dollars 
End of 1945 
Manufacturing: 
Weretable products musrss.tccctorsenctectssstescsselecsccce 151 1 10 it - 138 2 140 
Animal products .... 49 - - - 5 44 - 44 
PREXUIES Rac. cctectecerecccet occurs 31 1 2 3 - 24 4 28 
Wood and paper products 331 4 10 14 1 Sa3, 3 316 
Tron and products ............ 292 - 19 19 1 245 27 ola 
Non-ferrous metals.... 307 16 32 48 56 200 3 203 
Non-metallic minerals .......... 41 - 2 Z - 37 2 39 
Chemicals and allied products 152 = 17 17 iG] 108 10 118 
Miscellaneous manufactures....... 31 - - - _ 31 - 31 
1,385 22 92 114 80 1, 140 51 1,191 
210 10 52 62 7 132 9 141 
316 - 61 61 40 214 1 215 
552 70 116 186 8 334 24 358 
154 - 7 7 =- 143 4 147 
204 2 3 DS 1 41 157 198 
64 5 4 9 1 51 3 54 
2, 885 109 335 444 137 2,055 249 2,304 
End of 1954 
Manufacturing: 
Nese rane productsiscn cic. ie cm meoseen cote cece 303 9 LT 26 - 274 3 277 
Animal products .. 718 1 if 2 - 76 - 76 
Mextiles) MA Asatnsa3s.... 51 3 1 4 - 47 - 47 
Wood and paper products . T17 97 36 133 2 638 4 642 
Tron and products .... 677 4 65 69 2 544 62 606 
Non-ferrous metals..... 889 117 103 220 125 539 5 544 
Non-metallic minerals ............ 105 8 11 19 4 719 3 82 
Chemicals and allied products. ao 351 42 18 60 - 266 25 291 
Miscellaneous manufactures ...0.0:..:ccsesssssseecsessesseees 79 1 1 2 = 76 1 77 
Sub-totals (excluding petroleum refining) ........ 3,310 282 253 535 133 2,539 103 2,642 
Pec roveumiandinatural GP aSrss.cc.ss-.<-cesescoetheessescetuvs bocce 1,677 141 174 Sith) 12 870 480 1, 350 
Other mining and smelting.......ccccccccccocseseee 918 13 187 200 68 491 159 650 
Utilities (excluding pipelines) 477 56 aly) 173 6 258 40 298 
DUCT ChANGISIN pircceersecveses terse sear caeclar Seen Mewslone oe eencents 372 3 20 23 1 307 41 348 
BNA OLA Benen teactes ss ihre tov srttsccasdsctusivoncédoousoot wee 538 131 6 137 2 215 184 399 
RINETMCNLCTDLIS © Si cpeesvesteccsocosseccnceceeeeeastedsanosssscesenccoveste 147 2 21 23 1 109 14 123 
PR OLAIS Bat eret ees tesscsssstonsaservoentesttaes kts iaun 71, 439 628 778 1, 406 223 4,789 1,021 5, 810 
End of 1960 
Manufacturing: 
Wecetable products eters: ests. ssscsceeecis eee 528 12 28 40 - 482 6 488 
Animal products 113 1 1 2 _ 111 _ 111 
PRCXTIOS eve ccesccsoverecosstesvese 85 11 2 ce % a % ae 
Wood and paper products 1, 003 81 35 16 
Tron and products ........... 1,302 55 46 101 2 1, 164 34 1,198 
Non-ferrous metals...... 1, 241 97 126 223 128 887 3 890 
Non-metallic minerals ............. 167 15 8 23 10 129 5 134 
Chemicals and allied products 570 61 25 86 6 460. 18 478 
Miscellaneous manufactures ......cccccccsescsescscseesosesese 94 1 1 2 1 89 2 91 
Sub-totals (excluding petroleum refining) ........ 5, 102 334 272 606 148 4,277 71 4,348 
Petroleum and natural LASie.scl....c-.eccccoecbescsoscecsevaceeouse 3, 857 392 504 896 76 2, 227 658 2, 885 
Othermining and Smelting.....sc-ceseccscsesoseocess10ocseocoeesee- 1, 750 40 284 324 78 1, 220 128 1,348 
Utilities (excluding pipelines) 476 143 105 248 4 179 45 224 
BRCUANGI SING, ccc temeees asec rciete ce recenwecececcys 573 30 41 71 1 463 38 501 
Financial 1, 337 228 39 267 42 606 422 1,028 
Other enterprises 270 37 17 54 1 196 19 215 
LREUELISS crapecrecere: varos.c REE REA oe eee 13, 365 1, 204 1, 262 2,466 350 9, 168 1,381 10, 549 


? Adjusted to prevent disclosure. 
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STATEMENT 35 A. Canadian and Foreign Ownersh 
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Classification by Types of Business, End of 1960 


ip of Investments in Canada Controlled in all Foreign Countries 


Ownership of investment by 
Total 
foreign Caneal N 4 
Type of business controlled anadians he i Residents of country of control 
investment |- ne 
in Canada a Unin- 
country of Canadian 
iS Equity Total control |corporations alas ba Total 
i millions of dollars 
Controlled in United Kingdom 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products scssssessssssesesesseeresesersnsnssceranenes 251 42 15 117 10 124 
Animal products 7 1 - | - 6 
Textiles s.s.0.ccscccers 51 =- 1 1 5 45 
Wood and paper pro 315 37 104 141 36 138 
Iron and products .......++ 299 22 18 100 14 185 
Non-ferrous metals .... 139 51 3 54 20 detail 65 
Non-metallic minerals .-.....-se+e+ 58 ui 12 19 1 38 
Chemicals and allied products . 233 47 18 65 6 not 162 
Miscellaneous Manufactures .n..cerereccerrsecesssersees 6 - 1 1 = 5 
publishable 
Sub-totals (excluding petroleum refining) -....- 1, 359 207 292 499 92 768 
Petroleum and natural gas 291 65 8 13 10 208 
Other mining and smelting 236 30 66 96 74 66 
Utilities (excluding pipelines) .... 10 16 1 17 13 40 
Merchandising ......sscsssreceseseecssesressnesernsereneees 357 93 52 145 4 208 
FUMANCI Al cesccescesscescesceserscesserensescensensnsenecnaenes 247 38 3 41 8 198 
Other enterprises -wsecscsseecsenseserersssrsessnensnsnssrerrsensersenns 719 23 5 28 4 47 
TT OtaNS csscecesescsescesescsceresssecscecesesnsceesensensecnenensonss 2,639 472 427 899 203 1, 381 154 1,535 
Controlled in foreign countries other than 
United States and United Kingdom 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products .u.sessssscsesrssesssessscnsrsserecesrensereens 32 = 7 1 = 25 
Animal products ..... 5 n4 ps od nae 5 
Textiles cnrseeeeeescesrensseceeaes 1 - = a a i 
Wood and paper products 22 - - - 13 9 
Iron and products ..... 80 20 1 21 1 58 
Noreferrous metals . 33 4 - 4 1 detail 28 
Non-metallic minerals ..... 149 49 19 68 13 68 
Chemicals and allied product 43 5 6 11 1 not $i 
Miscellaneous MANULACtUres .n...eseseereessereeereeeees 1 = — - - 1 
publishable 
Sub-totals (excluding petroleum refining) ...... 366 718 33 111 29 226 
Petroleum and natural Gas .n..scesesecssessssnerressensersnessnes 282 30 20 50 12 220 
Other mining and SMEeIting ......sseesererererereererenereessesees 37 - 6 6 6 25 
Utilities (excluding pipeliMes) ..-.--ssseseserecresreereerereees 31 1 3 4 6 21 
Merchandising 54 4 5 1 48 
Financial .........scceseeee 320 63 10 13 9 238 
Other enterprises 14 1 | 2 2 10 
Totals 1,104 177 14 251 635 124 64 7188 
Controlled in al! foreign countries 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products .n.s.sscsecessssscrssnsnsenssnsencneensessess 811 54 110 164 10 ; 637 
Animal products ...... 125 2 1 3 - detail 122 
TPOXtIIES casiscccosecaceenacontcnres 137 11 3 14 5 118. 
Wood and paper products 1, 340 118 139 257 50 not 1, 033 
Iron and products .....-+e+e0++ 1, 680 97 125 222 17 1, 441 
Non-ferrous metals ...... 1, 413 152 129 281 149 publishable 983 
Non-metallic minerals ........:-++++ 374 71 39 110 24 240 
Chemicals and allied products 846 113 49 162 13 671 
Miscellaneous Manufactures .-..r-eceecreeeeeerersereees 101 1 2 3 i\ 97 
Sub-totals (excluding petroleum refining) -..-.. 6, 827 619 597 1, 216 269 5, 249 93 5, 342 
Petroleum and natural Gas .-...cescseceseresereresensrecesseseenes 4, 430 487 532 1,019 98 2,653 660 3, 313 
Other mining and Smelting .......-cscesseseserereestsnerrenrereess 2,023 710 356 426 158 1, 310 129 1, 439 
Utilities (excluding pipelines) ...---ssseresssssssssrerereeeres 577 160 109 269 23 232 53 285 
Merchandising «...cssscssseccsssesscesesssnessssscseaseienseresscnseraceces 984 127 94 221 6 635 122 7157 
FUMAN CIA] cscesescescessssesescercssensnsnavscecenesenaeeceenaes 1,904 329 52 381 59 944 520 1, 464 
Other enterprises .n.scscsssssereserenceressssescesnsneessnsenseenensees 363 6i 23 84 | 250 22 212 
OA Pisee Si ee trem teaspoon ere oa en 17, 108 1, 853 1, 763 3, 616 620| 11, 273 1,599] 12,872 
i L =| 
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STATEMENT 36. Canadian and Foreign Ownership of Investments in Canada Controlled in the United States, Net Change 
in Book Values, Classification by Types of Business, Nine Years Ending 1954 and Six Years Ending 1960 


Type of business 


Manufacturing: 
Wesetable products) ote ccc .cce. codec 
Animal products 


PROXUU Cs etter re tee 


Sub-totals (excluding petroleum re- 
ia aba ee panei 06 Sai eee ee 


Petroleum and natural gas ...................... 


Other mining and smelting...................... 


Utilities (excluding pipelines) ww... 


Berehandising yt fe. c6 82. 6cscescedececcd 


CMEC oo SI See SD a 


Period 


1946-54 
1955-60 


1946-54 
1955-60 


1946-54 
1955 - 60 


1946-54 
1955-60 


1946-54 
1955-60 


1946-54 
1955 - 60 


1946-54 
1955 - 60 


1946 - 54 
1955-60 


1946-54 
1955-60 


1946-54 
1955 - 60 


1946-54 
1955-60 


1946-54 
1955-60 


1946-54 
1955 - 60 


1946 - 54 
1955 - 60 


1946-54 
1955-60 


1946 - 54 
1955 - 60 


1946-54 
1955-60 


Ownership of investment by 


Total 
United 
States Canadians Non United States residents 
controlled ia D 
investment cane 
ie hccata United “| Goaian |. Unite 
Debt Equity Total States corporations corporated Total 
P branches 
millions of dollars 
+ lo2 RAT 15 - JSG: fd atte 37 
+ 225 fol lalpet 14 _ +, 208 tembsilipahil pall 
“ 29 cig, eal a) Gl |i: 2 Ss + 32 =i iat 32 
+ 35 - - - - + 35 _ + 35 
20 a ete? ph a 1 - + 23 eee elie 19 
34 + 8 ie el ee 9 - + 25+ +] + 25 
+ 446 + 93 + 26 to 19 + Ts oo mre AI A PE XG} 
* 226 = 6 ~ 1 - 17 - 1 + 245 - 1 + 244 
+ 385 + 4 + 46] + 50 co fal | + 299 OOM ete mena 4: 
+ 624 51 e 119 + 32 - + 620 = 5028 + 592 
582 + 101 71 + 172 + 69 + 339 + 2 + 341 
+ 352 = 20 23 + 3 + 3 + 348 ra 2 + 346 
+ 64 + 258 #49 + 17 i) 74 + 42 HE yl + 43 
+ 62 + iff - 3 + 4 + 6 + 50 + 2 + oe 
+ 199 42 + 43 => ibe + 158 Sree 3} + 173 
ne vaalts) + 19 + 26 Eels) + 194 GN All eR ee, Hy 
+ 48 + 1 + 1 + 2 - + 45 + 1 + 46 
+ 15 - - - oo bee Gil + 13% + 1t)o4+ 14 
+ 1,925 + 260 ALG + 421 +P253 + 1,399 + 52 + 1,451 
+ 1,792 * 52 + 19 + 71 Cael D3 + 1,738 32) +025706 
+ 1,467 + 131 +) $22 + 253 1 5 + 738 + 471 + 1,209 
+ 2,180 + 251 + 330 + 581 + 64 #, 1,357 + 178 * Jyos0 
i 602 PS + 126 ne 139 +2528 + Peay def + 158 + 435 
Ti ooe + 27 FOOT Ne tO + 10 +8) 7129 aoa + 698 
- 75 = 14 + 1 = 13 - 2 a 76 + 16 = 60 
= 1 +. 187 = 112 + 45 - 2 - 719 5 - 714 
218 + 3 Ate) ee My 16 + 1 + 164 tue 37 + 201 
+ 201 +. 27 991 = 48 - + 156 ate 153 
334 + 129 + 13 te TS? cS ae 174 tho ten OO 
799 + 97 7 833 tae 130 + 40 Son + 238 £629 
+ 83 = 3 ee ti + 14 _ sy 58 Gk + 69 
te 123 +35 Sea) og 31 _ + 87 yl ee 92 
+ 4,554 + 519 + 443 + 962 + 86 + 2, 734 + W72 + 3,506 
+ 5,926 + 576 + 484 | + 1,060 + 127 + 4, aro | + 360 + 4,739 


* Adjusted to prevent disclosure. 
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Statements 37 and 38 provide detail of Cana- 
dian ownership in the equity of foreign controlled 
enterprises in Canada. The first statement gives 
the values, and breaks the data into three types of 


enterprises the book value of whose investment in 
Canada aggregates $25 million or more, as well as 
smaller enterprises, while the second expresses 
Canadian ownership as percentages of the total. 


STATEMENT 37, Canadian Equity Investment in Foreign Controlled Enterprises in 
Canada, End of 1960 


Book value : 
= rues Canadian equity 
of investment Equity investment : 
Bhs os in Canada ownership 
Item enter- i 
prises A , |Preferred| Common Preferred |Common 
| Total | Direct stank stocke: Total 
: millions of dollars 
United States controlled 
1. Aggregateinvestmentin Canada 
$25 million or more: 
Branches and wholly-owned 
SUPSUGIATICSieteeresveecesstoces ees 5p | Salo 3, 482 2; 2,496 | 2,508 = — — 
Partly owned subsidiaries .... 28 | 3,684 | 2,453 170 DROOL TOUS 138 472 610 
Other COMPANIES ..........-scenrs000 10 1,554 854 86 799 885 81 286 367 
Sub=totals)cseeccesccrcvess i 2veeevee 90 | 8,951 | 6, 789 268 5,628 | 5,896 219 758 977 
2. Smaller enterpriSes ......ceeeeees 3,596 | 4,414 | 3,760 f P 3, 407 ols wae 285 
To taliso ssercrses-ccotencesseeeents 3, 686 |13,365 |10,549 ae 5c 9,303 ate eis 1, 262 
Other foreign controlled 
1, Aggregate investment in Canada 
$25 million or more: : 
Branches and wholly-owned 
SUPSUALATUOCStsscccecnsesss-cocncose=s 5) 266 207 46 151 197 - — — 
Partly owned subsidiaries .... 12 1, 434 7183 126 139 865 62 163 225 
OtherscOMPANieS —.:...-c-.ce--ccneee 5 561 183 138 176 314 110 69 179 
Sub-total 282. ceccc-ecccecenecectes 22 | 2, 261 1,173 310 1,066 | 1,376 172 232 404 
2. Smaller enterprises ........cceeeceeees 11329) 1 482m od), 50 5 3 1, 046 ave brs 97 
Total Sih ec sacesaceenenenceenee 1,154 | 3,743 | 2,323 a6 40 2,422 we Ne 501 
Total foreign controlled 
1. Aggregate investment in Canada 
$25 million or more: 
Branches and wholly-owned 
SUDSIGIATI CS) see cse-ecescaeereseeee 56 | 3,979 | 3,689 58 2, 647 2,705 — — _ 
Partly owned subsidiaries .... 40 eo iise eo. 2a0 296 3,072 | 3, 368 200 635 835 
Other COMPANIES ........eeeeeeeee TS ey alalls, 1, 037 224 975 1,199 191 355 546 
Sub-total ...............ccsceeeeeeees 111 {11,212 | 7,962 578 6,694 | 7,272 391 990 | 1,381 
2. Smaller enterprises .........ceeceeeees 4,728 | 5,896 | 4,910 6,28 acd 4,453 ae 5 382 
Total’ Sc.ctssececsesessess caer 4,839 |17,108 /|12, 872 nic es {11,725 ave ea 1, 763 


1 Reduced where necessary to eliminate the numerical effect of allocating international corporations to more than one 


area. 


2 Investment in all long-term forms by residents of the country in which the enterprise is controlled. 
3 Includes also the net assets in Canada of branches of companies incorporated outside Canada. 
4 The value of investments outside Canada belonging to the enterprise has been deducted pro rata to ownership from 


the book value of common stock. 
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In the case of the large United States con- 
trolled enterprises more than 42 per cent of the 
recorded equity investment is in wholly-owned sub- 
Sidiaries and branches. Including the other large 
enterprises, Canadian Ownership covers about 82 
per cent of the preferred stock and about 13 per cent 
of the common, or about 17 per cent of the total 

~ equity. 


STATEMENT 38. Canadian Ownership of Equity Investment! 
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Wholly-owned subsidiaries and branches rep- 
Tesent under 15 per cent of the recorded equity 
investment in large enterprises controlled in other 
countries. Canadian ownership amounts to 55 per 
cent of the preferred and 22 per cent of the common 
equity, or 29 per cent overall, in the total group of 
large enterprises controlled overseas, 


in Foreign Controlled Enterprises 


in Canada as a Percentage of Total, End of 1960 


Preferred stock of Common stock? of Total equity of 
enterprises controlled in enterprises controlled in enterprises controlled in 
Item | T oT 
United Other United Other United Other 
States |countries Total States | countries Total States |countries Total 
L L | | L 
per cent 
1, Aggregate investment in Canada 
$25 million or more: 
Branches and wholly-owned 
SUbSUdiAniesieee cece — _ _ _ — — — —- — 
Partly owned subsidiaries .... 81 49 68 20 22 Zi 24 26 25 
Orhercompanicse. ee ee 94 80 85 36 39 36 41 57 46 
Sub=totals. ..<f.ccseosssoccsselsoceses 82 55 68 13 22 15 17 29 19 
2, Smaller enterprises under $25 
TUL Oniseeneom tres. cee tt steer. n.8 <7 8 9 9 
Lotalsi@.3: 30 et Sestak, Se é ae oe aie 14 21 15 
i I | L 


? Residents of Canada have some further beneficial interest 


Parent companies. 


through portfolio investments in the equity of foreign 


? Includes also thenet assets in Canada of branches of companies incorporated outside Canada. 


A variety of nistorical, geographical and insti- 
tutional factors have undoubtedly contributed to the 
differences in the structure of Ownership between 
the United States and the other non-resident con- 
trolled large enterprises. 


Canadian ownership accounts for about 8 per 
cent of equity investment in smaller enterprises 
controlled in the United States and about 9 per cent 
of equity investment in smaller enterprises con- 
trolled elsewhere outside Canada. 


Size Distribution of Foreign Controlled Enter- 
prises 


Throughout the industrial world the tendency 
for the size of business enterprises to grow has 
been particularly marked in recent decades. To an 
important degree the extension of non-resident con- 


trolled enterprises in Canada has followed this 
world-wide trend to larger-scale operations. 

Foreign control of the largest enterprises in 
some major areas of economic activity has increased 
in recent years. Statement 39 shows absolute esti- 
mates and percentage breakdown of the total in- 
vestment for the years 1953 and 1960 for manufac- 
turing, petroleum and natural gas, and mining and 
smelting in enterprises having a value of $25 million 
or more (considered as a group). In 1960, some 36 
per cent by number of the large enterprises in these 
fields was controlled in Canada, compared with 
46 per cent in 1953; the United States, the United 
Kingdom and other foreign countries all increased 
their share of control. In terms of the total amount 
of investment involved, Canadian control dropped 
from 37 per cent to 30 per cent. The share of large 
investment controlled in the United States declined 
from 59 per cent to 56 per cent, while proportions 
controlled in the United Kingdom and in other 
foreign countries rose respectively from 4 per cent 
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per cent and from nothing to 3 per cent in 
1960. United States investment in the group of 
these large enterprises controlled in the United 
States represented 78 per cent of the value in 1960. 


to” 11 


In the case of the enterprises controlled in the 
United Kingdom and in other overseas countries the 
direct investment by residents of these areas 
represented 49 per cent and 68 per cent respectively. 


STATEMENT 29, Control of Total Manufacturing, Petroleum and Natural Gas, and Mining and 
Smelting Enterprises in Canada with Aggregate Investment of $25 Million or more 
End of 1953 and 1960 


Enterprises 


Contro]]ed in 


Aggregate Aggregate 
investment Enterprises investment 
in Canada in Canada 


1960 1953 


millions of dollars per cent 

United Stavesirece -ceescccccceccssccae-tsesnarecacssteseces 74 3, 339 7, 530 49 52 59 56 

Wmiteds King domeiccscssestceecettrsese-cnat-cocssescosesaee= 14 243 1, 395 5 10 4 11 

Othier foreleNnecountrlesiemcrccer-siesrccesccsseeeeness 6 - 447 = 4 - 3 

Sub-totals, outside Canada ...............00+ 923 3, 582 9, 372 54 64 63 70 

CANA a cetera cesossastbnceet ctecthcates senetouses caececesene 51 2, 136 4,087 46 36 37 30 

Totals, all private enterprises .......... 143 5,718 | 13,459 100 100 100 100 
GOVernMeNt ENtErPLiSES .....-<.c..s-c0-cccsssesenee 1 ot 408 

Nese 


1 Reduced to eliminate the numerical effect of allocating international] corporations to more than one area. 


In manufacturing industries (excluding petro- 
leum) the Canadian share of control of the large 
firms increased a little between 1946 and 1953 and 
then declined more sharply between 1953 and 1960. 
The data are shown for 1946, 1953 and 1960 in 
Statement 40. Some 43 per cent of investment in the 
large enterprises was controlled in Canada in 1946, 
46 per cent in 1953, and 39 per cent in 1960. The 
share of the United Kingdom fell between 1946 and 
1953 but rose even more sharply between 1953 and 
1960. By 1960, other foreign countries controlled 
3 per cent of investment in the large enterprises, 
having controlled none in the two earlier years. The 
United States share of control rose from 45 per cent 
of the total in 1946 to 47 per cent in 1953, before 
receding to 44 per cent in 1960. United States 
ownership accounted for 81 per cent of book value- 
of large manufacturing enterprises controlled in that 
country. For the large enterprises controlled in the 
United Kingdom and in other overseas countries the 
corresponding ownership ratios were 48 per cent 
and 52 per cent. respectively. 


Statement 40 also shows the data on area of 
control for the large enterprises in petroleum and 
natural gas for the years 1953 and 1960. During this 
period the Canadian share of control remained 
stable at 19 per cent, due largely to the develop- 


ment of natural gas transmission and marketing 
systems, controlled domestically; while overseas 
countries had acquired control of a significant pro- 
portion of 11 per cent by 1960, having had none in 
1953. The United States share accordingly fell from 
81 per cent to 70 per cent of the total, but a part of 
these changes are due to a revision in the statistical 
treatment of some international concerns. United 
States investment in the large United States con- 
trolled enterprises in petroleum and natural gas 
represented 74 per cent of their book value, roughly 
corresponding to the ratio in the case of enterprises 
controlled in overseas countries. 


Between 1953 and 1960 the Canadian share of | 
control in the large enterprises in the mining and 
smelting industry fell significantly, as is shown in 
Statement 40. Overseas countries had acquired con- 
trol of 9 per cent of major investment in the industry 
by 1960, having had none in 1953. As a result of 
these changes, the share of the United States 
dropped from 68 per cent to 64 per cent. United 
States investment accounted for 79 per cent of the 
book value of large United States controlled mining 
enterprises. The corresponding direct investment 
from overseas in large mining and smelting enter- 
prises controlled overseas was 24 per cent. 
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Petroleum and Natural Gas, and Mining and Smelting 


Enterprises in Canada with Aggregate Investment of $25 Million or more 
Selected Year Ends 1946-60 


Manufacturing 


Controlled in 


Mining and 
smelting 


Petroleum and 
natural gas 


1946 1953 i; 


i953 | 1960 


1960 1953 ig 1960 


Millions of dollars 


pe ip as | By aa 1, 029 3, 248 676 1, 313 
60 
aa is 192 a 510 _ 180 
Sub-totals, outside Canada .................. 582 1,877 4,121 1, 029 3, 758 676 1,493 
OIG SR RSET SIG et PO a Ui 436 S72 2, 630 245 892 319 565 
Totals, all private enterprises ........ 1,018 3,449 6, 751 1, 274 4, 650 995 2, 058 
Government enterprises ......c.ccesccceseseseesse 55 are 229 ate 128 ae 51 
intake, 
Per cent 
United PE OS ease danss sab tent iste: classes. 45 47 44 81 70 68 64 
Jie) S11 8 0) (a a 12 ii 14 
Other foreign countries wooo, - — 3 7 11 ¥ 2 
Sub-totals, outside Canada .................. 57 54 61 81 81 68 73 
oo OELTAEE SSID AA ee 43 46 39 19 19 32 0% 
Totals, all private enterprises ........ 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Data which have been compiled covering the 
Size distribution of United States controlled manu- 
facturing enterprises in Canada at the end of 1946, 
1953, and 1960 show increasing concentration in the 
larger manufacturing enterprises with a parallel 
movement in the United States owned investment in 


these enterprises. This is shown in Statement 41. 
It should be noted, of course, that some of the shifts 
of enterprises into higher size groups indicated in 
this and later statements reflect the rising cost of 
new and replacement investment in the period. 


STATEMENT 41. United States Controlled Manufacturing Enterprises! in Canada, Classification by 
Size of Investment, Selected Year Ends 1946 -60 


Aggregate investment 


Enterprises 


United States 
ownership 


Aggregate investment 
in Canada 


in Canada 


1946 | 1953 1960 


1946 1953 1960 1946 1953 1960 


Number 


Millions of dollars 


More than $25 million 1,634 | 2,969 329 
SHOR ORS25) Ini lionme eee. se 401 654 331 
Ea (0) BME eres ears oxcccueso hee corewe 749 | 1,190 331 
Less than $1 million 315 289 272 
TE ap eveemensanereee ns eects beet erek eee peepanee 3,099 | 5,102 | 1,263 
Per cent 
More than $25 million ....0.c..cecececoosesesse 32 53 58 26 44 55 
BOO $25 MIWION -....d.csceseseecece-cecece.s.0.. 3 25 13 13 26 15 13 
i 10 CPAMMED Sete Rp cae t ote ccc ibeces ccestas 13 23 24 23 26 29 26 
BPisvacecssciséedocowseteee 20 10 6 22 12 6 
100 100 100 100 100 100 


POP ee roe eerecececarerseeseeseeeeseeeeessuscosess 


* Data exclude petroleum refiners shown elsewhere. 
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In 1946, 83 per cent of all United States con- 
trolled manufacturing enterprises involved invest- 
ments of less than $1 million, but by 1960 the 
proportion had fallen to 69 per cent. Each of the 
larger size groups, $1 to $10 million, $10 to $25 
million, and over $25 .nillion investment, had grown 
in relative importance at the expense of the smaller 
enterprises. The enterprises in more than $25 million 
group constituted more than 2 per cent of the total 
number in 1960, compared with less than 1 per cent 
in 1946, Aggregate investment in the smallest group 
had fallen from 20 per cent of the total in 1946 to 6 
per cent in 1960. The relative position of the $1 to 
$10 million group changed but little over the period. 
The proportion of investment of the $10 to $25 
million group declined from 25 per cent in 1946 to 
13 per cent in 1960. The proportion of aggregate 
investment in the largest enterprises—more than 
$25 million —had almost doubled, rising from 32 per 
cent in 1946 to 58 per cent in 1960. 


United States ownership, or direct investment, 
in United States controlled manufacturing enterprises 
in Canada of over $25 million rose from 26 per cent 
of the total of all United States controlled manufac- 
turing enterprises in Canada in 1946 to 55 per cent 
in 1960. The proportion of United States ownership 
in the size group $1 to $10 million, which was 26 
in 1960, remained fairly stable over the period. 
United States ownership in the size group $10 to 
$25 million was halved from 26 per cent in 1946 to 
13 per cent in 1960, and the proportion in the 
smallest size group, the under $1 million, dropped 
from 22 per cent to 6 per cent of the total. 


Further analysis of the data in Statement 41 
shows that United States direct investment tends to 
represent a somewhat smaller proportion of the 
capital employed in United States controlled manu- 
facturing enterprises falling in the largest size 
group than in the smaller enterprises. In the case 
of the largest size group United States direct invest- 
ment accounts for 81 per cent, followed in descend- 
ing order by 86 per cent, 94 per cent and 86 per cent. 
The proportion for all United States controlled 
manufacturing enterprises was 85 per cent. The 
greater association of other capital in the largest 
group no doubt reflects the existence of some major 


direct investment enterprises in which public partic- 
ipation has been characteristic for many years, the 
ability of this size group to arrange senior financing, 
remnants of Canadian investment in companies 
whose control has been purchased by United States 
corporations, etc. Over the postwar period as a 
whole the proportion by value of United States 
ownership in the larger United States controlled 
manufacturing enterprises has risen from 71 per cent 
at the end of 1946 to 81 per cent at the end of 1960. 
From 1946 to 1953, there was a decline of 5 percent- 
age points, and in the succeeding seven years an 
increase of 15 points. Taking in all size groups, 
the proportion of United States ownership fell 7 
percentage points from 1946 to 1953 and subse- 
quently rose 6 points to85 per cent in 1960. Changes 
in these ratios arose from the net effect of many 
divergent movements and influences. The period 
under review saw the reclassification from United 
States to Canadian control of some major companies 
in which United States ownership gradually declined, 
takeovers by United States interests and some 
reverse transactions, the occasional offering in 
Canada of stock of subsidiaries, a tendency initially 
towards the reduction of corporate debt, followed 
by rapid increases in it with the investment boom, 
the rise through the size groups both through growth 
and corporate merger, as well as the birth of great 
new enterprises taking the form of wholly-owned 
subsidiaries. It may be noted that a takeover by 
United States interests may have the effect of de- 
creasing the overall proportion of United States 
ownership in United States controlled enterprises. 
This will happen when the remaining capital sup- 
plied by residents of Canada or of third countries 
is relatively larger than in the group of previously 
controlled enterprises. 


Additional size distributions are available for 
the first time for 1960 covering foreign controlled 
enterprises in Canada in the industrial groups 
already discussed, and in the remaining sectors. 
These data appear in Statements 42 to 48. The last 
statement indicates that the top size group, cover- 
ing only about 2 per cent of all foreign controlled 
enterprises in Canada, accounted for over 65 per 
cent of the total investment controlled by non- 
residents. 


STATEMENT 42. Foreign Controlled Manufacturing, Petroleum and Natural Gas, and Mining and 


All foreign controlled 


Smelting Enterprises in Canada, classified by Size of Investment, End of 1960 


United States controlled Other foreign controlled 


Aggregate investment 


in Canada Bator 


prises! invest- 


Aggregate} Direct 
invest- 
ment ment 


Enter- 
prises 


More than $25 million ............ 92 9,372 
SIOMO $25 p MUON sr ecccececse--c 95 1,493 

TOSS Oh eee Becca sch cso 625 1,972 
Less than $1 million .............. 1, 483 443 


Totals : 2,295 


13, 280 


number | millions of dollars | number 


Aggregate| Direct 
invest- invest- 
ment ment 


millions of dollars 


Aggregate 
invest- 
ment 


millions of dollars 


Enter- 
prises! 


number 


74 7,530 | 5,849 NE) 
714 1,172 969 21 
514 1,637 | 1,462 111 


370 
10, 709 


301 


8,581 


1 Reduced to eliminate the numerical effect of allocating international corporations to more than one area. 
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STATEMENT 43. Foreign Controlled Manufacturing Enterprises in Canada, classified by 
Size of Investment, End of 1960 


All foreign controlled 


United States controlled 


Aggregate investment 
in Canada 


Aggregate Direct 
investment | investment 


Aggregate Direct 


Enterprises investment | investment 


Enterprises 


millions of dollars number millions of dollars 


More than $25 million 4,121 2,982 36 2, 969 2,417 
SMORO) 2 ON MANGO cs -c.see-cc- cokers oeccooss oe 909 738 43 654 563 
i O9 NOUS ACY a Sea eae 2: ae 1, 447 1, BES 394 1,190 shea ATO) 
Less than $1 million 350 299 1, 039 289 248 
TROPICS re cp a 6, 827 5, 342 1, 512 5, 102 4, 348 


United Kingdom controlled Other foreign controlled 


Aggregate Direct 
investment | investment 


Aggregate Direct 
investment investment 


Enterprises Enterprises 


number millions of dollars number millions of dollars 
Mareathanep2o= mil ion! sex cmc ee. ili 465 4 192 100 
SMOMtORS 2 oem li Ongpeers eS. .) cc. cccccss ial Hola 6 102 64 
He UG) a es pasate cease 66 202 156 ihe 55 47 
MessrthanGL milliOnges:..cc..2.0c. cele 36 55 ig 15 
OCA Se ee oo cow eccdesoccvcoesclecs 768 82 366 226 


STATEMENT 44. Foreign Controlled Petroleum and Natural Gas Enterprises in Canada, 
classified by Size of Investment, End of 1960 


All foreign United States Other foreign 
controlled controlled controlled 


Aggregate investment ; irect i 
in Canada Enter. | Aggregate Bates invests Motaveat> | Sueetam|e teveeies | itect. 
prises ment 5) ment ment Pp ment ment 


number | millions of dollars | number millions of dollars | number millions of dollars 


More than $25 million .... 25 3,248] 2, 398 

$10.to $25 million .......... 47 4,073) 3, 027 19 293 240 4 532 389 
: ot i a 84 311 259 70 275 224 14 36 35 

Less than $1 million ...... 104 46 27 92 41 23 12 5 4 
Totalsityivichoiteen sh 2351 4,430| 3,313 206 3,857| 2,885 30 573 428 


STATEMENT 45. Foreign Controlled Mining and Smelting Enterprises in Canada, 
classified by Size of Investment, End of 1960 


United States 
controlled 


Other foreign 
controlled 


All foreign 
controlled 


Aggregate investiment 


: Aggregate | Direct Aggregate | Direct _ | Aggregate} Direct 
in Canada Enter- invest- invest- invest- invest- oe invest- invest- 
Preece ment ment ment ment ment ment 


millions of dollars number millions of dollars 


1, 313 1,034 


millions of dollars | number 


More than $25 million ..... 


1, 762 \ 4 224 56 


$10 to $25 million .......... 225 166 
ee TO et ae 172 14 42 31 
Less than $1 million ...... 47 40 19 7 4 
TROT epee os 2, 023 1, 750 37 273 91 
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STATEMENT 46, Foreign Controlled Utility, Merchandising, Financial and Other Enterprises 
in Canada, classified by Size of Investment, End of 1960 


Utility Merchandising 


Direct 
investment 


Aggregate investment 
in Canada 


Direct 
investment 


Aggregate 
investment 


Aggregate 
investment 


Enterprises Enterprises 


millions of dollars number millions of dollars 


More than $25 million 402 258 
STOROROZO Mi llOiecrccssarsrterecstscetreyeermeces 114 89 
ES MEA Owe SRR AR. acy aectesseeeoteaeteae 273 245 
Less than $1 million 195 1€5 
Total 8225, cissevscscsrereoccetirnssesnteciasewveconess 984 157 


: Aggregate Direct - Aggregate Direct 
Enterprises investment | investment Enterprises investment | investment 
number millions of dollars number millions of dollars 
Moreithan $25 0miliionveccsceectevecesesseeees itil 956 681 
4 69 25 
SLOitoIS 25: millionmee cements 16 241 167 
1" JODQYUS HL MRA eee reees es 179 539 469 70 193 155 
Tess tian: Slami WONG cee ceconeccnceres coe 465 168 147 515 101 92 


MO Cal Si iiecse ete tetetsccngeasezocaressstessasens 671 1, 904 1, 464 589 363 272 


STATEMENT 47. Control of Utilities, Merchandising, Financial and Miscellaneous Enterprises and 
of All Enterprises in Canada with Aggregate Investment of $25 Million or more, End of 1960 


All enterprises 


Controlled in Balls 06 Merchan- Financial Other 
, Aggregate itiliti dising enterprises 
Enterprises | investment utilities 
number millions of dollars 
TInited | SCQte sy. .....sc.acccesasccstacactecesseustsoree 8,951 detail 171 detail 
not not 
United Kingdoms. 22800%... ke cccccsstecscees 1,705 | publishable 231 | publishable 
Other*foreienicountricsmecccessecseat eee 556 ae? 
detail 
Sub-totals, outside Canada... 11, 212 350 402 956 | oupiisnable 
Canada— Private enterprises .............. 12, 240 4,367 610 3,148 
Government enterprises 9,078 8,643 27 - 
Totals, all enterprises ...............- 32, 530 13,010 1,039 4,104 


1 Corrected for the exeptional allocation of enterprises to more than one industrial group. 
2 Reduced to eliminate the numerical effect of allocating international corporations to more than one area, 
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Statement 48. Total Foreign Controlled Enterprises in Canada, 


classified by 


Size of Investment,! End of 1960 


All foreign controlled 


United States controlled 


Aggregate investment 
in Canada 


Direct 
investment 


Aggregate 


Enterprises investment 


millions of dollars 


: 2| Aggregate 
Enterprises investment 
number 

moOresman S20 million. .......:cs sec, 111 il, lo) 
SLOMONp2o MNLWON ees eee ee 123 1, 923 
DSTO Son tein. nioeh Mery 998 3, 052 
messethank$ds millions teers .cke lessees 3,607 921 
Totals Aaa sai) whores AW), ot. 4, 839 17, 108 


number millions of dollars 


7, 962 90 8,951 6, 
1,478 93 1,474 15 
2, 658 723 2, 276 2. 
174 2,780 664 
12, 872 3, 686 13, 365 10, 


United Kingdom controlled 


Other foreign controlled 


Direct 
investment 


95 


789 
171 
019 
570 


549 


- Aggregate Direct ; Aggregate Direct 
Enterprises investment | investment Enterprises investment | investment 
number millions of dollars number millions of dollars 

more: than $25 million ...00.....cccsscseccerecse, 16 05 813 7 556 360 
PLOMOP S25 Million as ac. steno tele. hes: 16 Ball 147 14 DSP 160 
a OUST OPI TCG) Veo ee 187 536 436 88 240 203 
mess thanrsilemillionss weet esi a: 519 181 139 308 16 65 
PROCAIS!, 2h ser, ene DLW 2 Sets 1) been) 738 2,639 1, 535 a 1, 104 788 


1 Corrected for the exceptional allocation of enterprises to more than one industrial group, 


2 Reduced to eliminate 


About the figures — 


the numerical] effect of allocating international corporations to more than one area, 


FOREIGN OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL 


The concept of DIRECT INVESTMENT adopted by 


the International Monetary Fund?2 is 


**... investment made to create or expand some 
kind of permanent interest in an investment; it 
implies a degree of control over its management, 
In the case of portfolio investment, on the other 
hand, the investor has no intention of playing a 
major role in the direction of policies of the en- 
terprise; he is influenced by such considerations 
as marketability, income yield, possibilities for 
capital appreciation, tax advantages, exchange 
tate prospects, and safety of principal. Border- 
line cases exist between direct and portfolio in- 
vestment, but a larger part of all investment can 
in practice be distinguished as belonging to one 
or the other category. ..... 


Most direct investment is made to expand an 


enterprise beyond the national boundaries of its 
home country, either by establishing factories 


% Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition, 


July, 1961. 


and sales organizations abroad or by producing 
or procuring goods abroad for import into the home 
country or export to third countries, It is charac- 
teristic of direct investment that the investor 
possesses managerial control over the enterprise 
in which the investment is made and that he also 
makes available to it his technical knowledge 
(know-how). For such reasons, some of the ob 
stacles that usually stand in the way of interna- 
tional flows of private capital are absent in the 
case of direct investment. 


Direct investment is distinguished as a 
Separate category because it constitutes a sig- 
nificant part of the international flow of capital 
and has a behavior that is rather different from 
that of other types of capital movements. Since 
it is intended to create or expand a permanent 
interest in a business, direct investment is usu- 
ally made in accordance with programs that can- 
not readily be modified in the short run, although 
changes of interest rates in the capital market 
may influence the degree to which the investor 
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invites the participation of local capital. Once 
direct investment flows have taken place, they 
are not likely to be reversed, except through de- 
preciation of assets or the liquidation of the in- 
vestment. Direct investment is therefore less 
likely to vary in the short run with interest and 
exchange rates than are most other types of capital 
movements, although surplus funds of direct in- 
vestment companies may move in response to 
these factors. Moreover, Short-term fluctuations 
in direct investment may arise from changes in 
inventories, from payments of taxes to the country 
in which the investment is made, or from the ac- 
cumulation and distribution of profits. 


From the point of view of the country of loca- 
tion, resident direct investment enterprises may 
be defined to include the following categories: 


(a) Branches of foreign enterprises, incor- 
porated or unincorporated, i.e., including branches 
of foreign sole proprietorships and partnerships. 


(b) Other unincorporated enterprises oper- 
ating separately in the compiling country but 
owned by non-residents or in which non-residents 
are controlling partners. 


(c) Incorporated enterprises (such as sub= 
sidiaries) operating in the compiling country, in 
whose policies non-residents exercise an im- 
portant voice, In the absence of other information, 
the representation of specific groups of non- 
residents on the board of directors, or the owner- 
ship of 25 per cent of the voting stock by a close- 
ly organized group of non-residents, may be taken 
as evidence of direct control. When there is no 
evidence of direct control in local hands, owner- 
ship of 50 per cent of the. voting stock by resi- 
dents of one foreign country or of 75 per cent by 
all non-residents may be taken as evidence of 
direct foreign control. ..... 


(d) Commercial real estate owned by non- 
residents, if this category of direct investment 
enterprise does not take any of the forms men- 
tioned above. 


The foreign investment in resident direct in- 
vestment enterprises consists of two types of 
capital, direct investment capital and other 
capital, Direct investment capital is the (net) 
amount invested by the foreigners that have a 
material influence on the policies of the enter- 
prise; it includes all investment in resident 
branches, ‘‘Other capital’? in resident direct in- 
vestment enterprises is the amount of capital 
invested in these enterprises by other foreigners.’’ 


Generally speaking most private investment not 
regarded as direct is described as PORTFOLIO IN- 
VESTMENT. 


Although the statistical results do not differ greatly, 
many countries in practice apply slightly different 
criteria to measures of direct investment. In Canada 
these are derived from the basic organization of the 
statistical records of international investment, extend- 
ing back to the early work in the field. These records 
cover each company in which any foreign capital is 
invested directly or indirectly. 


Each enterprise? and in turn each company is clas- 
sified primarily according to country or area of control. 
The concept of CONTROL needs to be carefully exam- 
ined before conclusions are drawn from the data, In 
general an enterprise is considered to be foreign con- 
trolled if 50% or more of its voting stock is known to be 
held in one country outside Canada. The group is 
modified by the addition or deletion, as appropriate, of 
concerns where it is believed that because of the distri- 
bution of the stock effective control is held with less 
than 50% of the voting stock, (Since complete knowledge 
of the share owners may not be available the classifi- 
cation of borderline cases involves a measure of judg- 
ment based upon all the known factors which could be 
relevant.) The enterprise includes all the corporations 
over which the group itself is in a position to exercise 
control. The concept of control which has been adopted 
is, therefore, one of potential control through stock 
ownership, and the degree, if any, of local autonomy 
permitted in practice by the owners is not relevant, 


An exception is made in respect of companies 
established for the purpose of making portfolio invest- 
ments in Canada, These have not been treated as 
foreign controlled regardless of their ownership, since 
they donot in fact give rise to any measure of ‘‘control’’ 
over Canadian industry. Thus a number of investment 
funds established in Canada by United States interests 
are classified as portfolio rather than direct, despite 
the fact that the management and practically all the 
capital involved are of United States origin, because 
the funds’ investments are widely diversified and have 
no entrepreneurial association. 


There are, of course, concerns wholly or substan- 
tially owned beneficially by Canadians and so excluded 
from statistics of foreign controlled in Canada’s inter- 
national investment position, which may in fact be con- 
trolled through processes other than investment, e.g. 
licensing, franchises, exclusive supply contracts, 
captive markets, etc. 


Foreign controlled enterprises range from unin- 
corporated branches of foreign corporations operating in 
Canada, through wholly or partially-owned Canadian 
subsidiaries of foreign corporations, to Canadian private 
or public companies which have no parent concern but 
whose stock ownership is held substantially in a country 
outside Canada, (The Canadian data show as Canadian 
subsidiaries some companies incorporated outside 
Canada substantially for the purpose of engaging in 
business in Canada; figures for foreign investment in 
Canadian subsidiaries are consequently higher, and 
figures for foreign investment in branches lower, than 
would be the case if the strict basis of incorporation 
were followed.) 


In Canadian statistics of international investment, 
direct investment covers that part of the total long-term 
investment in Canada? in foreign controlled companies, 
which has been provided by all the residents of the 
country in which control is deemed to lie. It will be 
noted that investment in the sense used here covers the 
net provision to Canada of long-term capital in the form 
of debt as well as Share ownership. 


13 Enterprises are defined broadly as firms or ag- 
gregations of firms under common ownership and financial 
control. See the Standard Industrial Clas sification Manual, 
DBS Catalogue No. 12-501. Occasional. 

14 For a description of the statistical technique used 
to derive estimates of foreign investment IN CANADA 
see page 67 Canada’s International Investment Position 
1926 - 1954, DBS Catalogue No. 67-503. Occasional. 
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(The concept of direct investment followed in 
Canadian statistics of capital movements, as distinct 
from the investment ownership, is somewhat different, 
While year end estimates of the total value of direct 
investments include the total value of long-term invest- 
ments in Canada owned by all residents of the country 
in which control lies, the flows shown as direct invest- 
nent in balance of payments statements are confined to 
those of the controlling, affiliated, or principal owners, ) 


The distinction between long and Short-term capital 
in Canadian data covering this field is based on probable 
behaviour rather than on strict form. Respondents are 
asked to classify as long-term those claims which are 
intended or likely to remain outstanding for more than 
one year from the date incurred, This concept has proved 
more meaningful than adherence to the strict term of 
claims because demand obligations or open account 
claims are frequently applied in parent company —sub- 
Sidiary accounting to capital having an essentially long- 
term function. In general, therefore, the definitions 
adopted approximate the “‘normal’’ capital employed, 
Short-term claims and changes in them which are ex- 
cluded from direct investment under these definitions 
are included respectively in other categories of the in- 
veStment position and in the “‘other capital movements’? 
group of transactions, 


Foreign OWNERSHIP of Canadian concerns is used 
Synonymously with foreign investment and includes both 
direct and portfolio capital, Since the total investment 
in Canada in an enterprise is recorded as foreign con- 
trolled or Canadian controlled, but in either case parts 
of the investment may be owned either in Canada or 
abroad, the value of foreign controlled investment may 
either exceed or fall short of foreign ownership depend- 
ing upon the mix and structure of the enterprises included, 


In Some large Canadian companies controlled abroad 
there are substantial minority holdings of securities 
owned in Canada or in some other countries than the 
country of control. This type of situation gives rise to 
instances where investments controlled abroad are 
greater than investments owned in the country of control, 
The petroleum and non-ferrous smelting and refining in- 
dustries and some fields of manufacturing like chemicals 
provide examples where this has been the case, In con- 
trast in Some other areas of manufacturing such as bev- 
erages and pulp and paper there are enough foreign owned 
portfolio investments in Canadian controlled companies 
to give rise to the opposite type of relationship. 


Analysis of changes in the value of foreign con- 
trolled investments, especially over relatively short 
periods, calls for constant awareness of the various 
factors giving rise to changes, The most typical, of 


course, is growth within the enterprise arising from the 
introduction of new capital and the tetention of earnings; 
this growth may take the form of newly created assets 
or may involve the acquisition of additional existing 
undertakings. The most publicised and most dramatic 
changes are frequently those where, through a major 
transaction, control of an existing enterprise is acquired 
directly from residents by a foreign corporation or group 
of owners, or, less frequently, there is change in the 
opposite direction, But there have also been major shifts 
in the data caused by the cumulative effects of tran- 
sactions spread over an extended period, As a result the 
introduction to Canada of a relatively small amount of 
additional capital has sometimes represented the culmi- 
nation of a process whereby a substantial ageregate of 
Canadian and foreign capital previously invested in an 
enterprise has passed from resident to non-resident 
control, 


In Canada’s case the term FOREIGN PORTFOLIO 
INVESTMENTS is usually applied to the wide range of 
non-resident holdings of public issues of Canadian 
stocks and bonds where these holdings are not suffi- 
ciently concentrated to constitute control. These invest+ 
ments for the most part represent widely dispersed 
ownership which in comparison with direct investments 
is relatively passive in character, But although large 
Segments of these investments are held for periods of 
long duration by institutional and other investors, there 
are some elements which are subject to more volatile 
considerations. The term Portfolio Investments is some- 
times broadened when used in this series of Teports to 
include the category Miscellaneous Investments?5 as well 
as holdings of securities, Included in this category are 
securities held through intermediaries as well as mort- 
gages, real estate and various other investments, 


In the field of corporation securities portfolio in- 
vestments tend to be mainly in the issues of several 
thousands of Canadian companies controlled in Canada, 
including most of the leading issues traded on the stock 
exchanges, Another prominent part of portfolio invest- 
ment is in the bonds and debentures of Canadian govern- 
ments, municipalities and utilities, There is also a 
substantial total of minority holdings abroad of secu- 
rities of Canadian companies controlled abroad, Large 
parts of portfolio investments have arisen from the sale 
of new issues of Canadian securities outside of Canada 
while other parts have resulted from the large volume of 
international trading in outstanding securities, Included 
are many Securities payable only in Canadian currency 
as well as securities payable in foreign currencies, 


5 See ‘‘About the figures—Miscellaneous Invest- 
ments’’, The Canadian Balance of International Pay- 
ments, 1960 and International Investment Position, p. 54. 
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PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF 
INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 1963 


For the convenience of users there is repro- 
duced in the following section of this report the 
body of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics publica- 
tion, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance 
of International Payments, Fourth Quarter 1963, 
Catalogue No. 67-001. 


About the figures — 


This material is included in order to make 
available more recent figures and in order to provide 
a statistical bridge between statements of the 
palance of payments as currently published quarterly 
and statements as used in the general body of this 
annual report, the statistical presentation in which 
has not yet been revised. 


CHANGES IN PRESENTATION 1963 


During 1963 several changes to improve the presen- 
tation of the statistics were made in the principal 
statements of the balance of payments. These changes 
(unless otherwise indicated) have not been carried 
through the body of this report, but they are reflected in 
the supplementary section dealing with the Canadian 
balance of payments in 1963. 


Within the capital account as it appears in the main 
table the figures for transactions in foreign securities 
previously shown in the separate components D. 6 (Trade 
in outstanding issues), D. 7 (New issues), and D. 8 
(Retirements) have been consolidated into a single line, 
although the detail continues to be available in a 
subsidiary statement. 


A change has been made in the statistical presen- 
tation of transactions with international financial 
agencies with the effect of consolidating in one place 
changes in Canada’s net International Monetary Fund 
position and showing elsewhere the transactions with 
other international investment agencies, The change in 
Canada’s net International Monetary Fund position ap- 
pears as a new item H. 2 referred to below. Subscriptions 
to the other international financial agencies (the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
International Finance Corporation, and International 
Development Association) appear in a new component 
of item D. 17 (Other capital movements) shown in detail 
in a subsidiary statement. Changes in their short-term 
Canadian dollar holdings have been incorporated into 
item D. 14 (Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
foreigners), which has been subdivided to show sepa- 
rately deposits, Government of Canada demand liabilities 


and Canadian treasury bills. This redistribution of the 
items covering the international financial agencies 
replaces items D.13 (Subscriptions in gold and United 
States dollars to international financial agencies), D.15 
(Special international financial assistance —except 
insofar as it originated from foreign central banks and 
is reflected in anew item H. 3) and the elements specified 
for international financial agencies in D.17 (Other 
capital movements), 


The transactions specifically related to Canada’s 
official exchange position appear as a new item H. at the 
bottom of the statement. This treatment of official 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange was followed in 
Canadian presentations prior to the withdrawal of fixed 
exchange rates in 1950. Item H.1 represents the change 
in official holdings of gold, United States dollars, and 
sterling; it corresponds to item D.16 used previously 
but the sign is opposite since the changes are presented 
as the result of all other transactions in the statement 
rather than as an independent capital movement. Item 
H. 2 covers changes in Canada’s net International Mone- 
tary Fund position representing the net resources Sup- 
plied to or received from that institution. Item H. 3 covers 
other special international financial assistance. 


In order that those who wish to do so may be in a 
position to adjust the annual data for earlier years con- 
sistently with the new presentation, the following 
summary shows the new distribution of the capital move- 
ments previously attributed to international financial 
agencies and other special international financial 
assistance in items D. 13,15 and 17. 


W946 Gere cctccceccarssescesessrsvcserseerancaoe = 
UGA itrsettcccesenatccsosescnensteceseseaetece=s = 


perPrrrrrrere Terre etter rere 


1 Expressed as a capital movement. 
2 Reflects revision of + 1. 
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QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


FOURTH QUARTER 1963 AND PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1963 


There was a further contraction in the size of the deficit in Canada's international current 
account to $521 million in 1963 from $848 million in 1962. This improvement was distributed over each 
quarter of the year. It was brought about by a tripling in the size of the export balance from 
merchandise trade with the larger expansion in exports than in imports. This export balance of $484 
million was close to half as much as the deficit of $1,005 million from all non-merchandise trans- 
actions. The latter balance was virtually unchanged from 1962 because of offsetting movements in 
leading components. While a further improvement in travel led to a small credit balance, there were in 
the opposite direction larger transfers of interest and dividends and an increased volume of exports 
financed by official contributions. 


A significant part of the expansion in exports in 1963 was the larger sale of wheat which made 
up more than $200 million of the total rise of $700 million in the year. The major new element in 
this rise was the deliveries to the Soviet Union which were concentrated in the final quarter of the 
year. Larger and more diversified exports of manufactured goods made up another significant part of 
the export rise, and there were also varied gains in sales of various metals, forest products and 
other primary products. In the fourth quarter the current account deficit was slightly reduced to 
$108 million from the deficit in the same quarter of 1962. A larger export balance on merchandise 
account which reflects large sales of wheat to the U.S.S.R. was partly offset by larger transfers of 
interest and dividends and increased official contributions. 


Among leading factors in the economic background influencing the balance of payments were 
rising economic activity in North America and in major markets abroad such as the United Kingdom, 
Japan and some countries of Western Europe. Along with this combination of strong influences was an 
apparent improvement in the competitive position of Canadian industry. Besides the increased export 
of many products there has been an extension in the range of Canadian consumption which has been met 
from production in Canada. This has had the effect of replacing merchandise imports which represented 
a smaller ratio of national expenditure than in similar stages of earlier periods of expansion. The 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar in 1962 together with tendencies to rising relative prices and 
costs in manufacturing countries abroad, has contributed to these changes. Official measures such as 
export credits, industry policies, defence sharing and the temporary import surcharges which were still 
in effect in the early months of 1963 have also contributed to the change. 


Summary Statement 


1962 1963 
LISS) 1962 DG 
IV Q I Q LT Q ILJEN, ©) IV Q 


millions of dollars 


Merchandise trade balance ... - 422 + 155 se ASRS I LSS ap f@) te eZ, LG 4 8198 
Deficit on non-merchandise 

BANoaACtLOnS Vee. 6 ei. oS oe oe = 032 = 1003 S005 - 257 - 308 - 261 ee oo 
surrent account balance ..... 1504 9 =) S848 = Sail oe eS 123 BA SL Ca TARTS 
‘apital movements(l) ...... & PGS WE L004 OOF RSET) ch BOF SO eS O0 eS 
Peer. cern forms SS. Mee 1,148) oe 6720 + 584 458 FUSIIM ALZOOS +S emorsal2 3 
Menort-term forms .....+. ss a 345 ap 332 =k 83 + 139 =o + 100 - 107 F159 
thange in official exchange 
Mmidings(2) ..2.0... ismiMnaae te 11 + 156 + 146 + 478 AGG) wee wae S9tsert4 628 


(1) Excluding change in official exchange holdings. sis : ' 
2) Gold, foreign exchange, and net International Monetary Fund position, less special international 


financial assistance. 
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Capital movements in 1963 were influenced by various new background factors. Among these was 
the interest equalization tax legislation announced by the President of the United States in July. 
This affected the investment climate immediately and contributed to the very different patterns of 
capital flows in the second half from those in the earlier part of the year. Whereas in the first two 
quarters there were substantial inflows in long-term forms, mainly arising through a concentration of 
borrowing in the United States, in the third quarter the net inflow in these forms was sharply reduced 
and was accompanied by net outflows in short-term forms. In the fourth quarter the net movement in 
long-term forms was outward while short-term movements were inward. Another influence on the size of 
some capital flows like direct investments was the existence of fewer very large investment projects 
financed by this type of movement and of fewer "takeovers". 


The current account deficit in 1963 was approximately one-third of the peak imbalance of $1,504 
million which occurred in 1959. Im that year there was a large negative balance on merchandise account 
in contrast to the positive balance which featured 1963, and the favourable change in the balances 
between the two years was $906 million due to a much larger rise in exports than in imports. On non- 
merchandise account there has been a reduction since 1959 of $77 million in the overall deficit, which 
was mainly the result of the improvement on travel account. But while there was a favourable change 
in the travel balance of $220 million in this period, this was partly offset by larger payments of 
interest and dividends and for business services. Important elements in the rise in exports between 
1959 and 1963 from $5,150 million to $7,064 million have been increased sales of wheat, metals, forest 
products, petroleum and natural gas, and manufactured goods. 


Canada's balance of international indebtedness continues to rise, although at a somewhat re- 
duced rate. This measure is the amount by which the value of foreign investments in Canada and other 
kinds of liabilities abroad exceeds external assets owned by Canadians. By the year end it was of the 
order of $19 1/2 billion. This rise from $17.9 billion at the end of 1961 reflects principally the 
net capital inflow in the two-year period and the net undistributed earnings accruing to non-residents 
during it, tempered by increases in the value of Canada's external assets arising from the increased 
value of foreign currencies in terms of Canadian funds. At $19 1/2 billion the balance has grown in 
the last seven years nearly as much as the total accumulated balance of indebtedness up to that time. 


The fourth quarter 


Canada's deficit with all countries narrowed about 10 per cent from $119 million to $108 
million between the December quarters of 1962 and 1963. This change was brought about by an increase 
from $138 million to $198 million in the commodity surplus, counterbalanced by a widening in the non- 
merchandise deficit from $257 million to $306 million. As the deficit with the United States on 
merchandise account more than doubled from $78 million to $162 million, the amelioration occurred 
wholly in trade with overseas countries. Within this group, huge shipments of wheat to the U.S.S.R. 
represented one outstanding element in the favourable trade situation in the closing quarter of 1963. 
The merchandise trade balance with the United Kingdom was unchanged while the balances with the Rest 
of the Sterling Area and other OECD countries deteriorated moderately in comparison with the final 
quarter of 1962. 


Most of the $49 million expansion in the deficit on "“invisibles" occurred in transactions with 
the United States. A substantial rise in interest and dividend payments, particularly on direct in- 
vestment, and more moderately higher net payments on other items such as freight services and migrants 
funds and inheritances contributed to widening the over-all deficit on non-merchandise transactions 
with the United States. Increases in receipts of interest and dividends and in net travel receipts 
provided minor offsets. 


After allowance for normal seasonal variations, the deficit with the rest of the world in the 
fourth quarter stood almost 20 per cent below the level for 1963 as a whole, but was substantially 
less than the high rate in the third quarter. In the last quarter, the surplus on merchandise account, 
was some 20 per cent above the 1963 level. During the year, the merchandise surplus was highest in — 
the June and December quarters, but changes in the individual balances of service items were generally 
not pronounced. Freight and shipping recorded the widest deficit in the September quarter and net | 
payments of interest and dividends increased appreciably in the same quarter. 

The shape of the capital account in the fourth quarter was greatly altered, reflecting in part 
at least the continuation of trends established earlier and the impact of previous developments. 
Long-term capital inflows continued to contract from the low levels (apart from deferred deliveries of 
new issues) characteristic after the first quarter of 1963. The phasing out of some direct investment 
projects played a part, and the bite of the United States interest equalization tax proposal became 
increasingly felt in the figures, although a number of other influences can also be pointed to, 


=a Oi 


including the earlier prepayment of intergovernmental debt. The result was a small outflow in long- 
‘term forms. Movements in short-term forms, on the other hand, were inwards and large. Commercial and 
finance company paper was one important form of inflow. It seems clear that some major re-evaluations 
of economic and financial prospects followed the announcement in September of the new wheat contracts 


and were a pervasive influence in the international movement of short-term capital quite apart from 
the actual export transactions themselves. 


Export balance on merchandise trade 


The surplus on Canada's merchandise trade tripled from $155 million in 1962 to $484 million in 
1963. In current dollars, this positive balance just about equalled an exceptional surplus in 1952. 
After adjustment for balance of payments purposes, exports expanded $700 million, or 11 per cent, from 
$6,364 million in 1962 to $7,064 million in 1963. At the same time imports rose from $6,209 million to 


$6,580 million, or up 6 per cent. Both trade totals stood at the highest recorded levels, 


following 
uninterrupted gains in exports afte 


r 1959 and with imports increasing in successive years after 1960. 


Export gains were widespread over many commodities, and significant declines in shipments during 
1963 were seen for a relatively small number of commodities. Shipments of wheat recorded the sharpest 
increase of well over $200 million, due mainly to large sales to the U.S.S.R. and to some other 
countries in Eastern Europe. Exports of lumber and other wood materials advanced $70 million, those of 
tailway rolling stock, automobiles and other vehicles over $50 million, and those of iron ore about the 
same amount. Shipments of machinery rose about $45 million and those of wood pulp and semi-fabricated 
steel each about $35 million. The value of exports of navigational systems and electronic control 
*¢quipment almost doubled to $64 million in 1963. Gains covering aluminum, newsprint and other paper 
laterials, and fertilizers were smaller, with aluminum increasing over $20 million and the other two 
sroups each about $15 million. While recorded exports of aircraft declined from the unusually high 
sevel of 1962, there were offsetting prepayments referred to later in connection with adjustments to 
terchandise trade for balance of payments purposes. In 1962 there had been deliveries abroad of a 
arge number of Canadian-built swing-tail jet cargo aircraft. The decline in uranium exports was 


xtended in 1963 with a reduction of nearly $30 million. Shipments of cattle to the United States were 
falued at about $25 million below 1962. 


On account of the huge Russian wheat purchase, the proportion accounted for by the group 
overing food, beverage and tobacco of total Canadian commodities exported rose from 19 per cent to 
ver 21 per cent in 1963. The share of this group in 1961 was nearly 21 per cent. The proportion for 
tude and fabricated materials declined from 69 per cent in 1961 and 1962 to 66 per cent in 1963, while 


hat for manufactured products rose from nearly 9 per cent to 10 1/2 per cent and to almost 11 1/2 per 
ent during the three-year period. 


Adjustments to regular statistics on the Trade of Canada added in excess of $80 million to the 
port trade total, in comparison with about $15 million in the preceding year; and they covered in 
963 items such as Progress payments on manufacture in Canada of aircraft for overseas NATO countries 
ander United States military assistance, clearances of wheat and shipments from custom warehouses. 
he positive adjustment to the import trade aggregate, analyzed below, was much smaller, and comprised 
mong other items imports into custom warehouses and progress payments on civil aircraft and for 


efence. The corresponding adjustment for 1962 was a sizable negative one to take account primarily of 
om-cash acquisition of defence goods. 


As indicated earlier the rise in imports has been relatively less than in former periods of 
eneral business expansion. There has been an evident tendency for more import replacement by 
madian producers than formerly, which has been encouraged by exchange devaluation and temporary 
‘port surcharges still in effect in the first quarter of 1963. 


| The 6 per cent expansion in imports from $6,209 million to $6,580 million in 1963 was distri- 
ited over industrial materials, machinery and consumer goods. In a comparison of 1l-month totals of 
te two years, imports of raw sugar were about $60 million higher in 1963, and the increase covering 
suits and fresh meat was about half as large. Imports of farm equipment and tractors rose over $60 
-llion, of crude petroleum and products more than $30 million. Less substantial increases occurred 
1 imports of iron ore and scrap iron; semi-fabricated steel; tools; and engines. A gain in 1963 in 
ports of automobile parts slightly exceeded the decline in purchases from abroad of automobiles. 
)llowing an increase of some 20 per cent between 1961 and 1962 in the imports of automobiles, auto- 
vbile parts and other vehicles, the rise for this group in 1963 was only about 1/10 as eS Heditqem At tex 
‘preciable increases in 1962 of about $60 million and $70 million respectively in the imports of 
ectrical apparatus and non-farm machinery, imports of some commodities within these groups declined 
iderately in 1963. With adjustment for balance of payments use, imports of aircraft were also 
\derately lower in 1963. 


| 
\ 
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As there was only a small rise in export prices of around one per cent in 1963 most of the 
increase in export values was in the volume of exports. In comparing corresponding months of the two 
years, most of the price rise was seen during the first half year. The Canadian dollar was devalued 
and stabilized in May 1962. With imports on the other hand there were more significant price increases 
within the year, but these were concentrated in the prices of sugar and a few other primary commodities, 
In addition there were the effects of the devaluation of the Canadian dollar upon import prices in 
comparisons with earlier months of 1962. Consequently only a part of the increased value of imports 
for the year as a whole reflects a rise in volume, although gains in volume were general in the latter 
part of the year. 


Deficit on services and other non-merchandise items 


The imbalance on non-merchandise transactions was practically unchanged at a deficit of $1,005 

million in 1963, following a 13 per cent decline in the deficit on these transactions from the peak of 
$1,155 million in 1961 to $1,003 
million in 1962, Among service ) 


Major Items in the Balance on items, the most noteworthy 
Non-Merchandise Transactions change in the year was a turn- 
around of $63 million in the 
Change travel balance from a deficit of 
de toe 4962 n 1963 $50 million to a surplus of $13 
millions of dollars million in 1963. Although the 
Gold production available improving trend was evident 
for lexpotion «2 ens as Tishaa + 162s bot: 16 Saoact 166 Sp ant since 1960, this betterment was 
Trave luck, Giasiacte tes ocala - 160 - SOs act 13 + 63 less than in 1962, On the other 
Interest and dividends ... - 561 - 570 - 614 - 44 hand, net payments of interest 
Freight and shipping ..... = 82 - 90 - 85 =a) and dividends increased $44 
Inheritances and migrants' million, or by 8 per cent, and 
fundamen ECOL uO - 7k - 39 - 33 + 6 official contributions at $6l 
Official contributions .., - 56 - 32 - 61 - 29 million, up $29 million from 
All other current transac- $32 million in 1962, were re- 
evens on ONO NOU O OGGL iciets - 387 - 387 - 391 - 4 stored to the average level of 
Balance on non-merchandise contributions for recent years. 
Eransackions mmm «cielo « abs WSS - 1,003 - 1,005 - 2 Deficits on freight and shipping 


and on inheritances and migrants 
funds narrowed moderately, and 
the value of gold production 
available for export at $166 million was a shade higher in 1963, while a small rise took place in the 
deficit on all other current transactions. 


Ee ee ee eee 


The proportion of the "invisible" deficit attributable to interest and dividends expanded from " 
57 per cent. in 1962 to 61 per cent in 1963. The changes in the shares of other items were smaller, 
except travel expenditures, which accounted for 14 per cent and 5 per cent of net service payments in 
1961 and 1962 respectively, but which yielded a small surplus in 1963, | 
| 
Travel Expenditures Successive improvements | 
Neen eee eee ee ee arn aa in the travel balance from the | 
1960 1961 1962 1963 Change record level deficit of $207 
ee hee ee eee eee ee million in 1959 and 1960 was 
; millions of dollars extended in 1963, with the | 
Receipts: emergence of a small surplus of 
United States crisis 375 435 510 549 + 39 $13 million, the first since | 
OVEES CASE ce wine sais) sei oe 45 47 50 53 + 3 1950, This improvement has beer 
All COUNETLES Jasco sge e 420 482 560 602 + 42 concentrated in transactions { 
with the United States as the 
Payments: deficit with the overseas has 
United: States os ccc. 462 459 420 392 - 28 risen very gradually over the 
OVIEESCASS te. clelss) aisrerarere 165 183 190 197 apf three recent years, with the 
ALL ‘countries so. sc 627 642 610 589 - 21 Canadian expenditures for trave 
overseas increasing slightly 
Balance more than receipts in Canada 
United States sc... skaers = 87 eS 24 + 90 bee hoy/ + 67 from visitors from overseas 
OV.CCS CaS. irsesne areaeus - 120 - 136 - 140 - 144 - 4&4 countries. Canadian travel exp} 
ALL counties waciemers - 207 - 160 S 50 +. 13 + 63 ditures overseas however have ni 
SSS = a a aaa risen proportionately as much + 
the volume of this group of 
travellers. 
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In transactions with the United States, expenditures by American visitors have increased 

nearly 50 per cent from $375 million in 1960 to $549 million in 1963, while travel outlays by Canadians 
in the United States have declined, but less substantially from $462 million in 1960 to $392 million in 

1963. In this year alone the rise in receipts amounted to $39 million, or over 7 per cent, while the 
contraction in payments was estimated at $28 million, or nearly 7 per cent. Visitors td Canada arriving 
by automobile accounted for most of the gain in receipts, and longer visits as well as more visitors 
contributed to this gain. On the other hand, although more Canadians visited the United States, average 
expenditures tended to be lower than in the previous year. Duty-free tourist purchases in the United 

States declined well over $10 million, and as the privilege was curtailed at the end of June 1962, the 

contraction in these imports occurred between the first halves of 1962 and 1963), 


The deficit on interest and dividends widened nearly 8 per cent from $570 million to the highest 
recorded level of $614 million in 1963. Both receipts at $228 million and payments at $842 million were 
higher than ever before, but the absolute increase in payments was more than three times as large as 
that in receipts during 1963. The latter rose 
from $211 million to $228 million, from enhanced 
Interest and Dividends: Payments receipts of interest, which were largely represented 
by increased earnings on official account. Pay- 
eriod Total Interest Dividends ments of interest and dividends advanced nearly 
8 per cent from $781 million to $842 million, with 


millions of dollars the increase distributed nearly evenly between the 
two components, Interest payments rose over 10 
1961 770 259 Day per cent to $317 million. Sales to non-residents 
1962 781 285 496 of new bonds were the largest factor in enhanced 
1963 842 317 525 interest payments, Trade in outstanding securities 
accounted for a much smaller increment, but re- 
1962 TQ 179 67 Piz tirements of Canadian bonds had the effect of 
IT Q 205 76 129 partially offsetting the increase. Roughly 90 per 
IIL Q 163 62 101 cent of the additional interest, arising from new 
IV Q 234 80 154 sales of bonds, was paid in the last three quarters 
of 1963, Large sales of Government of Canada and 
| 1963 TQ 196 70 126 provincial issues and corporation bonds in 1962 
II Q 192 89 103 produced increased interest payments in the second 
TIT Q 181 70 111 quarter of 1963, and in addition substantial sales 
IV Q 273 88 185 of corporate bonds in the June quarter yielded 
ore ee eS EI a eA eT Gea yy higher interest payments in the last quarter of 
E9635 


Dividend payments rose nearly 6 per cent from $496 million in 1962 to $525 million in L963 3mand 
ander two-thirds of this increase was attributable to dividends on direct investment. The remainder of 
the rise was divided about equally between dividends paid on portfolio investment and net profits of 
imincorporated branches in Canada of foreign companies. Transfers of dividends by subsidiaries followed 
an irregular course during the year, Payments in the second quarter were much less than in the previous 
year while the first, third and fourth quarters were higher, with the main increase occurring in the 
:inal quarter, 


A new factor applying to transfers in the second half was introduced in the June Budget with 
the lowering in the withholding tax rate from 15% to 10% on dividends paid to non-residents by certain 
janadian companies, On the other hand non-resident holdings of stocks have been reduced by persistent 
jiquidations over the past several years. 


With expanding exports and imports, both receipts and payments on freight and shipping services 
ose, the former by 10 per cent to $550 million and the payments by 8 per cent to $635 million. The 
eficit on transportation accordingly narrowed $5 million to $85 million. Higher receipts of inland 
Teight on exports accounted for a large proportion of the gain in freight receipts, and expenditures 
f£ foreign ships in Canada were also greater, but more moderately so, Likewise, inland freight on 
Mports from the United States and expenditures abroad of Canadian shipping lines accounted for most 
f£ the additions to freight payments, 


| Increases of $25 million and $19 million respectively in receipts and payments of migrants' 
unds and inheritances raised these totals to $149 million and $182 million, and reduced the deficit 

6 million to $33 million, The rise in receipts was attributable to a 25 per cent gain in the number 
f immigrants in 1963, offset by slightly lower per capita funds from the unusually high average of 

he Preceding year, An increase in the number of Canadians leaving the country for residence abroad 
Tought about the rise in payments. Following an increase of $l million to $166 million, the value of 
old production available for export in 1963 stood slightly above the average for this item in the 
‘ixties, 
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Among the other “invisibles", so far not described, official contributions registered the 


largest change in expanding from an unusually low level of $32 


Miscellaneous Current Transactions 
=. Sip bery eto ee iy 46S ee 


Receipts Payments 


1962 1963 1962 1963 


millions of dollars 
Government, excluding 


official contributions .. 114 120 149 161 
Personal and institutional 

remittances ..... BC DoIoo Oro 26 26 Sali 94 
Miscellaneous income ...... 102 94 143 140 
Business services ...+-..-- 184 204 430 440 

WOE oomace ties telbekePelec th oo:.< 426 444 813 835 
Bailiamcieuesre sista ohelebeteenenetsesteys - - - 387 =O 
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million in 1962 to $61 million in 1963. 
The provision of capital assistance and 
technical aid under the Colombo Plan 
doubled in the year to nearly $50 million. 
Fairly small and offsetting changes in 
net payments on other items such as other 
government expenditures, business services 
miscellaneous income and personal re- 
mittances raised the deficit from $387 
million to $391 million in 1963. 


Transactions by areas 


A sharp rise in the surplus on 
current transactions of $369 million, or 
nearly 140 per cent, with overseas 
countries, offset in part by a slight 
widening in the deficit with the United 
States of less than 4 per cent, or $42 
million, combined to produce the fall in 
Canada's overall deficit on current 
account from $848 million to $521 million 
in 1963. This was the reversal of the 
change that took place in 1962, when the 
deficit with the United States narrowed 
about one-fifth and the surplus with 


overseas countries fell about a third. Within the overseas group, about one-half of the change was 


ascribable to transactions with the United Kingdom alone. 


Increased shipments of wheat to the U.S.S.R, 


were large enough to account for the remainder of the expansion in the overseas surplus. 


With the United States 


The small increase in the deficit on Canada's transactions with the United States from $1,116 
million to $1,158 million followed about a 5 per cent increase in both receipts and payments for goods 
and services. Total receipts were up $291 million to $5,474 million in 1963, while total payments grew 


$333 million to $6,632 million. 


Both merchandise exports and imports rose nearly 6 per cent, the 
former from $3,742 million to $3,952 million, up $210 million. 


Merchandise imports increased $247 


million to $4,464 million. Among exports to the United States, shipments of iron ore and concentrates 


advanced over 20 per cent to $214 million. 


million, those of aluminum 18 per cent to $120 million, and those of wood pulp 4 per cent to $310 


Shipments of softwood lumber rose 10 per cent to over $313 | 


million. More moderate increases were recorded in exports of a variety of other commodities such as 


whisky, nickel ores, farm machinery, electronic equipment and fertilizers. A sizable fall of over $50 
million took place in shipments of uranium; and exports of cattle declined more moderately. 


\ 
f 
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A large part of the $247 million increase in merchandise imports from the United States coverec 
commodities of iron and steel, such as automobile parts, farm equipment and tractors and parts. On the} 
basis of ll-month totals, imports of automobiles and some types of non-farm machinery were lower in 19€ 


The deficit on non-merchandise transactions with the United States increased $5 million to 
$646 million. A substantial expansion of roughly 75 per cent on net travel receipts was more than 
counterbalanced by widened deficits on some other non-merchandise items. References to these changes 
appear in the section on an overall consideration of service transactions. 


With the United Kingdom 


The rising course since 1959 of Canada's surplus in transactions with the United Kingdom was e, 
tended in 1963, when the largest expansion in this recent period of $181 million occurred. The surplu 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of $394 million, arising from total receipts of $1,279 million and payments of $885 million, was the 
highest since 1949, and stood slightly above that of $388 million in 1952. Nearly 80 per cent of the 
improvement was ascribable to merchandise trade, the surplus going up some 40 per cent to $492 million 
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Summary of Current Transactions with the United States, United Kingdom and 
Other Countries 1962 and 1963, and Changes Between the Periods 


: 1962 1963 Change 1962 1963 Change 
millions of dollars 


All countries United States 
Fourth quarter 

Merchandise exports Gadgimsiced)mnrra a. a) Zale 2,009 + 288 978 1,030 i 52 
| Merchandise imports Gadiieted) isms aaa: Jb Skels} Tou apex} 1,056 tO? arts 
Balance on merchandise trade .......... + 138 =F 198 at Ke) - 78 - 162 - 84 
BPGORCULTCNE FeCEIPtS 6 faces ccus. cnc 488 529 Smee S27, 345 ap Alte} 
Mee ver, Current payments .... 0... cesses 745 835 90) Sys 593 1 (OP 
| Balance On non-merchandise transactions - WSF] - 306 - 49 - 204 - 248 - 44 
OES oe ces wns cee nes 2209 259318 Teo 15305 WSF) cn Ae) 
| Total payments ....... Shae Rw Gee oe Ds SoXs} 2,646 eS ES Sy L785 + 198 

Meebent account balance ............... - Tg - 108 ap Lah - 282 - 410 - 128 
Calendar year 

Merchandise exports (adjusted) ........ 6,364 7,064 + 700 SELAZ S52 ap Aalto) 
Merchandise imports (Caciiuisise dp) mreparsay ae 6,209 6,580 ae Bfal 4,217 4,464 ela? 
\Balance on merchandise trade .......... te 15 oF 484 a SVAN) - 475 - Syl =e 
Other current CCUM tiSaee rele Worereheredeneci oie. « are 1,984 2,139 ap IN5)S) eae 22 ap tell 
WOther current payments ........ eekecenctione 2,987 3,144 a hSy7/ 2,082 2 LOS + 86 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions = O02 = dh OOS) =) 2 EO - 646 = 5 
Neizal receipts ......e0- om shone oxen dice 8,348 9,203 ae SIS} 533} Sue ap 
Wmotal payments. .... ..«s0s.< sieig his coi Oe ane Dy MENG: 9,724 =p SME! 6,299 6,632 333 
Peessen account balance ers cores a.c<.cie - 848 - Gynt 5 SYD Sell G = eele ls. - 42 
a a ee re ae Be eo 

United Kingdom Other countries 


Fourth quarter 
Merchandise ExpocbseGadjgustied))) i... sreneses « 249 266 ae Le 494 Ties EP Big 


Merchandise imports (adjusted) ........ iSyib 147 are US 396 472 WG 
Balance on merchandise trade .......... oF 118 + 119 + il te 98 ae 241 a WAS) 
Mme current receipts ....e..secccccee U5 84 pS) 86 100 xe, 
fmmecoecurrent. payments .......+..0ce.. 83 86 a 8 ARSsab 156 qe DS} 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions - 8 - 2 a5 6 - 45 - 56 - Jl 
MINS EDIE 6.5. ace oc ep sid eas ecsrene wiexevenersd c 324 350 ir AG 580 813 sp 23S} 
Total payments ........... SPR uaieatas 214 233 + 19 527 628 + 101 
meeent account balance ............00. ue) SIU eh LEY ae + 58 LoD op Ug 


Calendar year 


ferchandise expoOmts a (ad jUStied,)) sare ai. + sie 924 ILSOwy oe O93 1,698 2,095 + 397 
ferchandise imports Caldiqitts ted!) ime. im canis 575 325 Ste! sy IbeVySil ot aleice 
3alance on merchandise trade .......... 7 S405 492 a5 hs} EOL a> GOYA + 223 
Jther current SOG SW LLP ae eee 227 262 ape 35} 316 35S ae SS, 
yelier current payments .......eccsceese 363 360 ee 542 616 + 74 
Jalance on non-merchandise transactions - 136 - 98 a) Se =) 562.26 - 261 SiS 
| 

BM cceipts cc yiacsssrorestorscare Us a 0) CRs 2,014 2,450 + 436 
fotal payments ............ SES heya Sip eh a « 938 885 eee 153 1,959 25207 viet 248 
jUErent account balance ...........see: ar 213 +: 394 ae alfa ar 55 + 243 + 188 
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Merchandise exports increased from $924 million to $1,017 million, up 10 per cent, while merchandise 
imports contracted nearly 10 per cent from $575 million to $525 million. In 1963, shipments of uranium 
rose $24 million, followed by those of wheat, which advanced about $20 million. Following a fairly 
sizable decline in 1962, exports of iron ore gained more than $11 million. Other increases were re- 
corded in exports of oil cake and meal, lumber, wood pulp, copper and nickel, while declines occurred 
in exports of tobacco and newsprint. Most of the $50 million reduction to $525 million in imports 

from the United Kingdom occurred in commodities of iron and steel, and in particular, automobiles. 


Current Account Balances with The deficit of $136 million 
Principal Countries and Areas in 1962 on non-merchandise trans- 
actions with the United Kingdom was 
Change reduced nearly 30 per cent to $98 
Boe Roe 253 in 1963 million. This change of $38 million 
millions of dollars was derived from increased net 
receipts amounting together to $30 
United States .......- - 1,386 ieleegula is: eae dl aXe) - 42 million on freight and shipping 
services and migrants' funds and 
Overseas’ ...55 ster omnorere ee OCe  e 2S ec OSI + 369 inheritances. In addition there was 
a cut of some $20 million in the 
United Kingdom ..... ae 187 aren wpa the tog Ooo + 181 deficit on "miscellaneous current 
Other Sterling Area ar Pay] + Hal - 20 = 31 transactions", which was in part 
Other OECD countries = Shik - 70 - 86 - 16 offset by a widening by a smaller 
Other countries .... Seog) O22 mes Ay eee a9 17 S)5, degree in net payments on travel, 
interest and dividends. Expenditures 
ALT Ncounerles som. ate - 982 - 848 - Sy a eePAll on government account, including 


defence, were down, and the deficits 
on other items of miscellaneous 
current transactions were also lower, 
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With “other countries" 


The substantial improvement in Canada's surplus in transactions with other countries took place 
with countries outside the Sterling Area and other OECD groups. With respect to the two latter areas, 
there was a deterioration amounting to $47 million. With the remaining countries, however, the surplus 
tripled from $114 million to $349 million; and nearly 90 per cent of this gain was concentrated in 
commodity trade. Merchandise exports increased about 40 per cent from $736 million to $1,024 million, 
while imports rose over 10 per cent from $628 million to $706 million. In reflection of poor crop 
conditions overseas, clearances of wheat to Russia alone in 1963 amounted to nearly $180 million, with 
none being shipped in 1962, but shipments of wheat to Mainland China declined almost $50 million from 
the peak in 1962. In addition barley exports to China were more than $10 million lower in 1963. Ex- 
ports to Japan, on the other hand, rose nearly 40 per cent to a shade under $300 million. Exports to 
Latin America were up about $50 million, or 20 per cent, to almost $290 million. Within this area the 
largest gains appeared in exports to Argentina and Mexico, and smaller increases to Colombia, Peru, 
Venezuela and Cuba. The rise to Argentina was mainly in locomotives, and this commodity was featured 
also in increased exports to Mexico. About one-half of the $78 million increase in imports from the 
other countries group was accounted for by larger imports of raw sugar from Cuba and greater purchases 
of crude petroleum from countries including Iran, Saudi Arabia and Venezuela. A sizable gain in 
earnings on inland freight on exports accounted for an appreciable share of the $25 million expansion 
to $31 million in the surplus on service transactions. 


With Rest of the Sterling Area and other OECD countries 


A slow deterioration since 1960 in the balance of current transactions with the Rest of the 
Sterling Area and the other OECD countries continued in 1963. A surplus with the former area of $11 
million in 1962 changed into a deficit of $20 million in 1963, while the deficit with the latter group © 
rose slightly from $70 million to $86 million. Most of the change with the Rest of the Sterling Area | 
was due to larger official contributions, and with the OECD group, a greater expansion in net payments 
on service transactions outweighed the gain in commodity surplus. The swing from a near balance in 
service transactions with the Rest of the Sterling Area to a deficit of $20 million was attributable to 
higher official contributions, in particular to the recovery of disbursements financing exports under 
the Colombo Plan. The change in merchandise trade balance with the RSA, which resulted from over 20 
per cent rises in both exports and imports in 1963, was only slight, but a factor in the former was the 
financing by official contributions of a larger volume of goods. Largest gains took place in exports 
to the Republic of South Africa and to India. Wheat accounted for most of the increase to the former 
but shipments of lumber, automobiles and trucks were up as well. Larger exports to India included 
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\rails, copper, asbestos, turbines and wheat. Raw sugar was the most im 


portant single commodity 
contributing to enhanced imports from the RSA 


with prices considerably higher in 1963. 


On merchandise account with the other OECD countries, 
\by that of over 3 per cent in imports added some $20 million, 
other hand, the deficit from non-merchandise transactions with the other OECD countries rose to a new 
peak and continued to exceed the merchandise surplus by a wide margin. With the exception of slightly 


larger receipts of migrants' funds and inheritances, the deficits on other non-merchandise items, in 
particular government expenditures, widened in 1963. 


a 6 per cent advance in exports offset 
or 13 per cent, to the surplus. On the 


Capital Movements 


The effects of some of the developments described earlier can be readily identified in the 
‘statistics of capital movements between Canada and other countries in 1963. Capital in long term 
forms began to flow into Canada again on a substantial scale following the crisis of mid-1962. It 
‘continued to do so on a reducing scale until the final quarter of 1963 being e 
as a whole to 112 per cent of the current account deficit. Portfolio investment, mainly taking the 
form of purchases by non-residents of new issues of Canadian securities, accounted for a major part of 
the inflow in 1963, supplanting direct investment which had held prime place since 1950 with the ex- 
ception of the four years from 1956 to Wale 


quivalent over the year 


| A series adjusting the inflows to reflect the timing of contracts for the sale of new issues of 
canadian bonds and debentures rather than deliveries made in subsequent quarters (at which time actual 
capital movements occur) shows them to have been heavily concentrated in the last half of 1962 and the 
first quarter of 1963. It is perhaps to this series that one should relate the Canadian budgetary 
Measures introduced in mid-June and the special message to Congress by the President of the United 
States in mid-July. These policy measures no doubt also contributed to the swings in movements of 
capital in short-term forms, as did the announcement in mid-September of major wheat export contracts. 
the impact of the latter transactions themselves and of their contribution to the general economic 
outlook was clearly diffused through a number of the short-term capital items. 


Movements of capital for direct investment, portfolio stocks and bonds, official loans, and 
‘ther long-term investments resulted in a net inflow of $584 million in 1963. Their total was smaller 
Jhan in 1962, and indeed less than for any year since 1955, but for the first time since 1956 they 
fere greater than the current account deficit incurred in the year. In 1956 the inflows in long-term 
jorms aggregated a record $1,424 million while the current account deficit was $1,366 million, a 
igure subsequently exceeded on two occasions. In 1962 the inflow of $672 million in long-term forms 
@s equivalent to about 80 per cent of the current account deficit of $848 million in that year. 
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1962 1963 


Summary $$ 
La SLO” Tae eve Mes TT. eerr trons TVG 
millions of dollars 
apital movements in long-term forms ......... + 5 - ES) ae WSK Se SNe Sr isis ap LOO See PEYA es Se) 
apital movements in short-term FoxmsGl joes a!) he 046! 1 2490! ae 48202 LAZO EL 06% 04 100 248 107d + 159 


alance on goods and services ........e-00-. x MOO SSMS O20 — Savio WORF —99 3189 gid 8 One aml aS 
| 2 300. 00 BAORLi nt berpives. ove) ot yomee. talinthiudyevie 


lange in official holdings of gold, foreign 

exchange, and net International Monetary 

‘Fund position, less special international 

enc tal assistance: (iil ll eases 4 a STEU= (634) 5+) 686 wt 478iet) 6604+ Liles eio6oug a8 
a EE Sie you D8 Suole oi SOREL oh and oo 


1) Excluding items in final line. 


In contrast to 1962 when the capital inflows in long-term forms occurred entirely in the second 
Ile of the year, following the action taken to restore balance in Canada's external finances, the in- 
‘ows in 1963 were largely confined to the first half of the year. Broadly speaking it may be said that 
162 was divided by the exchange crisis which occurred in June, while the year 1963 found a dividing 
tint in the announcement of tax measures in Canada and in the United States. But these watersheds 
present an oversimplification which may conceal or obscure both the interaction of developing situ- 


ii os : Ore ; ; 
“tons and the lags between decisions and flows which were of some real significance in these years 


| 
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Capital Inflows in Long-Term Forms Geographically net capital inflows in long- 
term forms are attributed wholly to the United 
Adjusted to States in 1963. Although aggregating about $800 
pacisd Actual reflect timing million, they fell well short of the current accoun 
Inflow of security deficit with the United States. The outflows of 
contracts some two hundred million dollars to overseas 
millions of dollars countries reflected primarily continued disposal by 
overseas residents of Canadian securities together 
1962 First Quarter + 5 + 107 with the extension by Canada of export credits. 
Second u - 29 - 140 
Third " Seeks) ap Syl 
Fourth a + 458 + 460 Capital inflows in short-term forms pro- 
duced $83 million, net, in contrast to the very 
1963 First Quarter + 373 + 503 substantial inflow of $332 million in 1962. These 
Second 4 + 200 - 38 capital movements together provided the financing 
Third uy +. 34 - 42 for the current account deficit of $521 million in 
POUT Chien =e 23 = @3) 1963 and also permitted an improvement of $146 


million in Canada's official reserve position. 


ee 


DIRECT INVESTMENT The net movement of foreign capital to Canada for direct investment in 

foreign-controlled enterprises during 1963 is estimated to have totalled 
$210 million, or about 38 per cent of the $555 million recorded in 1962. This was a lower level than 
had prevailed during and since the 1950's. In the main the inflows in 1963 reflect additional invest- 
ment by foreign corporations in their Canadian subsidiaries or branches, contributing to new capital 
formation in Canada. On balance outflows from Canada covering the repurchase of Canadian enterprises 
exceeded inflows for the take-over of existing concerns by non-residents. This is a reversal of the 
situation in recent years, particularly 1962, when net inflows for the take-over of Canadian enterpris« 
and for refinancing etc., having no counterpart in current new capital formation in Canada, accounted 
for more than a quarter of the net movement. Indeed the swing in this type of transaction serves to 
explain half the decline in the inflow from 1962 to 1963. 


Approximately one third of the net movement, or about $75 million, occurred in the first quart 
of the year while the remainder was spread evenly over the last three quarters with successive quarter 
totals of $40 million, $50 million and $45 million. The decrease in importance of take-overs contri- 
buted to the more even inflow of direct investment funds throughout 1963 than in the previous year. 
Apart from the special transactions the inflows have declined moderately in each of the last five 
quarters. It should be noted that the net movement of direct investment capital reflects very much 
larger flows in both directions. There have been sizable outward movements in recent years by 
companies whose operations are well established and successful. Such movements frequently do not re- 
flect any reduction in the value of foreign investment in Canada but may merely represent the transfer 
of cash resources generated from current operations. To the extent that this is the case such transfe 
may take the place of dividends which would have appeared as a current account payment. 


Petroleum and natural gas still appears to be the industry receiving the largest proportion of 
net direct investment inflows although at a considerably reduced rate from previous years when the 
influence of take-overs was more prominent. A significant development however is that for the first 
time in recent years the manufacturing industry appears to have supplanted mining as the second larges 
recipient of foreign capital. The main reason for this change was a sharp drop in net inflows for | 
mining, but the absence in 1963 of some major outflows which reduced the net movement into manufacturi 
in 1962 also contributed to this result. The generation of funds internally by foreign-owned branches 
and subsidiaries seems to have reduced reliance on net direct investment inflows while changes in | 


corporate structure have also been important in the petroleum industry. 


Geographically, direct investment inflows from each area decreased sharply from 1962 levels, 
with inflows from the United States falling by about half and inflows from other areas falling by muct 
larger proportions. As a result the proportion provided by residents of the United States rose from 
64 per cent in 1962 to about 80 per cent in 1963. 


Preliminary estimates of the movement of capital for direct investment abroad indicate a net 
outflow of $80 million compared with $125 million in 1962. Perhaps one third of the 1963 net outflow 
was for manufacturing while outflows for investment in merchandising and financial concerns each 
represented approximately one quarter of the total. Roughly half of the net movement appears to have 
been to the United Kingdom. 
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SECURITY TRANSACTIONS 


prises - usually the major type of capital inflow. 


Net sales (+) or purchases I Il Ilr IV Year 
(-) by Canadians 


hh La 


millions of dollars 


| 
| 
| 
|| 
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Canadian securities: 


Outstanding - Bonds ... ree 3 ae aif - 7 Se Eada Spt SE, 
Seceksr os - 56 - 44 Si - 42 - 169 
NeW LSSWeS toe oe ek oe STamcyionle sm ew) + 109 Sim Syl + 964 
Retirements ...... ees Sy ih - 174 - 34 - 65 - 327 
Foreign securities: 
| 
Beet eendingisydes 29, G24i oh coh. 91. 200) late Qe qgim oy Layp 
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Wnited States ....... ores +2350 + 264 EOS) - 41 + 638 
United Kingdom ..... eee See 15 =09838 - 28 - 10 - 86 
Meer countries ¢2...:..% - 8 - 6 - - ll 9 5) 
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arrangements and of resulting capital flows. 


A capital inflow of $527 million resulted from transactions in portfolio 
securities between Canada and other countries during 1963. 
largest since 1959, greatly exceeding the inflow for direct investment in foreign-controlled enter- 


By mid-year the net inflows totalled $552 million 
but transactions over the latter half produced a small net outflow of $25 million. 


It was the 


The main factors responsible for an increase of $252 million in the net capital inflow over 
1962 were a growth of $246 million in new borrowings from non-residents by Canadian governments and 


A summary shows the 
composition of the transactions 
in 1963. The proceeds of new 
issues reached an unprecedented 
total of $964 million. This ex- 
ceeded by $166 million the pre- 
vious record set in 1957. In the 
four quarters ending September SHO 
the capital inflows in this form 
fell just short of $1,300 million. 
These movements were dominated 
by two major borrowings arranged 
in the United States market. The 
first was an issue of US $250 
million placed by Government of 
Canada for delivery in equal in- 
stalments in the final quarter 
of 1962 and the first quarter of 
1963. The second was an issue 
of US $300 million placed by 
Quebec Hydro in the first quarter 
of 1963 of which US $200 million 
had been delivered by the year- 
end. These and other issues 
contributed to wide disparities 
between the timing of contractual 


In fact the sale to non-residents of new issues of 


Canadian securities, on a contractual timing basis, was drastically curtailed between the first and 


Second quarters, although deliveries were little changed. 


Late in June the Canadian budget introduced 


a number of measures designed to influence the balance of payments, including a measure to relieve 
certain non-resident purchasers of Canadian bonds of the burden of Canadian withholding tax. The 
2ffect of this measure was nullified by the proposal to the United States Congress in early July to 
introduce an interest equalization tax designed to increase by about one per cent the per annum cost 


79 most foreigners of long-term borrowing in that country. 


Although an intention of exempting 


Janadian borrowers was announced shortly thereafter, the existing uncertainty largely dominated the 
Jnited States capital market as a source of long-term financing for Canada in the rest of the year. 


New Issues of Canadian Bonds Sold to 
United States Residents 


ae | ee eee AN ase 2 Oe 


Period Contracts Deliveries Undelivered* 
| millions of dollars 
| 
(962 Year 960 671 Bi. 
963 Year 714 910 116 
963 IQ 530 400 442 
TIO rer 369 204 
IEICE 6) 28 104 128 
IV Q 25 By 116 


} 


At end of period. 


Trade in outstanding 
issues was dominated in 1963 by 
the repatriation of $169 million 
Canadian common and preference 
stocks held abroad. Canadians 
on balance sold $39 million 
Canadian bonds and debentures and 
relinquished $40 million of 
foreign portfolio securities. In 
1962 the net capital outflow of 
$126 million resulted from net 
purchase balances of $116 million 
for the repurchase of Canadian 
common and preference stocks and 
$74 million for the acquisition 
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of foreign securities from non-residents (including $69 million for foreign stocks), while Canadians 
sold on balance $64 million of Canadian bonds, debentures and other securities. 


By mid-1963 net sales of outstanding Canadian bonds and debentures had attracted about $50 
million from abroad but trade over the latter half of the year led to a repurchase balance of $ll 
million. 


Net repurchases of outstanding Canadian common and preference stocks held abroad continued 
during each quarter of 1963. The capital outflow of $169 million for the year as a whole topped the 
record net capital outflow of $116 million set in 1962. Net repurchases of $98 million, $54 million 
and $17 million were made from residents of the United States, the United Kingdom and other overseas 
countries respectively. Net repurchases from the United States were very much larger than in 1962, 
when they first appeared in the second quarter after a long series of sales balances. The net re- 
purchases from the United Kingdom and from other overseas countries each fell in 1963. Repurchases 
from these areas have been characteristic since 1960. 


After net purchases of outstanding foreign securities every year since 1959, Canadians resold 
on balance $40 million in equal amounts of their holdings of stocks and bonds and debentures to non- 
residents in 1963. Some of the proceeds appear to have been employed in the purchase of new issues. 


Retirements of Canadian securities held by non-residents involved outflows of $327 million, 
only slightly higher than in 1962. A large and rising volume of retirements is to be expected in the 
light of the substantial increasing holdings of Canadian bonds and debentures by non-residents. The 
series also reflect retirements of preferred stocks and special repurchases of some common stocks such 
as those arising from the acquisition by provincial authorities of private utility companies. 


For the third successive year the United States was the sole net provider of portfolio security: 
capital contributing $638 million in 1963 compared with $445 million in 1962. Net outflows of $86 
million and $25 million to the United Kingdom and other overseas countries respectively, compared with 
$91 million and $79 million to the same countries in 1962. 


Notwithstanding the absorption by non-residents of $139 million of Government of Canada direct 
and guaranteed issues during 1963, $20 million more than in 1962, their net acquisition of the net new 
supply of these securities fell by almost five percentage points to 18 per cent of the larger amounts 
raised. The net acquisitions by non-residents of provincial, municipal and corporate securities were 
equal to about a third of the net new supply. This was about the level which prevailed between 1956 | 
and 1959 and about twice as high as percentages in the intervening years since. 


A more extended review of international security movements in 1963 will be found in the 
December issue of "Sales and Purchases of Securities between Canada and Other Countries". (DBS 
Catalogue No. 67-002). 


OTHER CAPITAL FLOWS IN LONG TERM FORMS As in previous years Canadian Government non-military 

aid abroad in 1963 took the form largely of payment of 

the regular assessments from international agencies of which Canada is a member, official contribution 

and the extension or guarantee of export credits. While assessments and contributions form a part of 

Canada's current payments, the latter transactions, which give rise to claims on non-residents, are — 
reflected in the capital account under item D 17. 


In addition in 1963 the Government of Canada made loans totalling $10 million to other nationa 
governments while receiving repayments of $25 million. The new loans represented advances to India in 
connection with the purchase of aircraft. Re-payments dropped sharply below the $129 million in the 
previous year when accelerated prepayments of principal amounting to $91 million served to ease Canadé 
international financial position. The accelerated prepayments made in 1962 have had the long-term | 
effect of reducing prematurely inflows of capital from this source. 4 

The major repayment in 1963 was received from the United Kingdom with other amounts coming fre 
India, Belgium and Ceylon. After the unusual transactions of 1962 which upset the seasonal variation 
of repayments the normal pattern is apparent again in 1963 with repayments concentrated in the second | 
and particularly the fourth quarters of the year. In addition to these principal repayments, there 
were receipts of $26 million on account of interest in 1963; these are a part of the item in the 
current account covering Canada's receipts of interest and dividends. 


Among other movements of official capital in long-term forms was the regular subscription pay’ 
ment by Canada to the International Development Association of $8 million made in the fourth quarter. 


3 
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| 

| This institution was established to assist in economic development in less developed countries whose 
ability to make good use of capital exceeds their Capacity to service loans extended on conventional 
terms. To date Canada has paid in to the Association about $33 million. Not all of these funds have 
yet been used by the Association, and the offsetting liability appears mainly in the item for Govern- 
ment of Canada demand liabilities, 


Composition of "Other Capital Movements" 
| (A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada) 
| 1963 
Transactions with all countries 1961 1962 1963 EL — 
TIO" TLIO” = hy 


| TQ Q 
millions of dollars 


Subscriptions to international investment 
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Long-term capital transactions n.i.e. .........06. 132 - 140 Poh SOL Te 148 Gam Game 0) = 
\Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad 
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Canadian finance company obligations n.i.e. kas Retes: ( {One =i 12 24 ath 26 
All other transactions including changes in loans 

and accounts receivable and Payabdlic(Q)e Witten ce 148 104 248 53 126 12 Sy/ 
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Total (Item D 17) . Syl 189 Sty gle cs oS! 36 - 143 141 


() International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, International Development Association, 


and International Finance Corporation. 
(2) Includes also balancing item representing difference between direct measurements of current 
and capital accounts. 


The remaining capital movements in long-term forms led in 1963 to an outflow of $80 million 
most of which occurred in the second and third quarters. In 1962 there was an outflow of $140 million 
following an inflow of $132 million from this group of transactions in 1961. The composition of these 
‘movements was somewhat more diverse in 1963 than in 1962 when about four-fifths of the total covered 
Substantial re-payments of bank loans which were financed from the sale to non-residents of a new 
Corporate bond issue. Apart from the effects of this transaction about half the change from 1962 to 
1963 is estimated to have covered a reversal in the direction of capital flows associated with uranium, 
which gave rise to outflows in 1963 in contrast to the inflows which occurred in the earlier phases of 
the stretch-out agreements. Also contributing to the outflows have been the extension by Canada of 
nedium and long-term export credits, repayments by Canadian corporations on foreign bank loans and the 
flows of capital between branches and home offices of insurance companies in Canada and abroad. 


The net export credits extended by Canada directly or indirectly under guarantee or at risk of 
-he Government of Canada, as measured for balance of Payments purposes, and including both long and 
short term credits, amounted to about $25 million in 1963. Although the figure is well below the totals 
o£ about $60 million for 1962 and $130 million for 1961 it may be noted that most of the reductions re- 
‘lect substantial repayments, some of which have been made in advance of their due dates. Net capital 
jutflows originating from these trade credits are smaller than the net credits extended because some 
vaper is rediscounted with non-residents or into Canadian banking assets abroad, while additional 
mounts are financed by borrowing abroad; such types of financing are estimated to have accounted for 
he total in 1963 and for about two-fifths in 1962 and 1961. The net movements remaining after the 
ibove financing are included in the items of "other capital movements" appropriate to their term, 
ontributing between $40 and $50 millions to the outward movement in long term forms in 1962 and 1963, 
md somewhat less than half this amount in 1961. 


CAPITAL MOVEMENTS IN SHORT TERM FORMS Capital movements in short-term forms, apart from 
| changes in official holdings of gold, foreign exchange 


nd net International Monetary Fund position, led to a net inflow of $83 million in 1963. In 1962 the 
Omparable group of movements led to an inflow of $332 million. 
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ollar deposits of non-residents rose by $40 million in 1963 as a result of large in- 
creases in the second and fourth quarters, partially offset by decreases in the first and third 
quarters. About seventy per cent of the increase was in deposits of residents of the United States but 
it may be noted that there was a decrease nearly as large in holdings of Canadian treasury bills by 
residents of that country. Canadian dollar deposits of non-residents at the year end were of the 
order of $520 million. These deposit liabilities included about $320 million payable to residents of 
the United States, $60 million payable to residents of the United Kingdom and about $70 million pay- 


able to residents of Continental Europe. 


Canadian d 


abilities payable to non-residents rose during the year by $l 


Government of Canada demand li 
ion, mainly in the form of interest 


million. The amount outstanding at the year end totalled $26 mill 
free demand notes issued to international investment agencies. 


Holdings by non-residents of Canadian treasury bills were reduced by $27 million in 1963. By 
the end of the year the holdings had been reduced to $39 million of which $21 million were those of 
residents of the United States. More than half the remainder were obligations to international invest- 
ment agencies. The year end holdings were lower than for any month-end in the past five years. At 
their month-end peak in April 1961 they reached $163 million. 


Sales to non-residents of Canadian treasury bills aggregated $312 million in 1963, with re- 
purchases and maturities totalling $339 million. In 1962 when the volume was at peak levels, the 
corresponding totals were $460 million and $456 million. Outflows in the second and fourth quarters 
of 1963 were partially offset by inflows in the other quarters. 


Other types of Canadian money-market instruments which were important in short-term capital 
movements between Canada and other countries in 1963 included Canadian commercial and finance paper. 
Some $138 million of the former was reported to have been sold to non-residents, but repurchases and 
maturities are estimated to have totalled $161 million, giving rise to a net capital outflow of $23 | 
million. Transactions in Canadian finance paper, on the other hand, gave rise to an inflow of $47 | 
million reflecting gross sales to non-residents of $340 million and repurchases and maturities 
totalling $293 million. Additionally Canadian finance companies borrowed some $49 million in forms 
not shown elsewhere in the balance of payments. A related form of capital movement (which is not 
shown separately in the tables) was the net sale to non-residents on a buy-back basis of about $9 
million of Government of Canada obligations of an original term of over one year. The volume of such 
transactions was of the order of $40 million in 1963 in contrast to 1962 when it exceeded $350 million. 


Capital movements of a money market character are determined primarily by short-term interest 
rates. Money market instruments vary as to term, currency, credit risk, etc, while the lenders vary 
also in character, requirements and relationships. A wide variety of interest differentials may, 
therefore, be appropriate to a consideration of the capital flows, but treasury bill yields in Canada 
and in the United States may serve as a bell-wether. 

Yields on 91-day Canadian treasury bills were at their highest in the early part of the year . 
as they continued their descent from the very high level of 5.51 per cent per annum established on 
July 19, 1962. By January 3, 1963 the yield was 3.94 per cent and it trended downward to 3.0 e per 
cent on May 30 and again on June 13. Consonant with later developments, to some of which reference 
has already been made, the yield then rose, reaching 3.78 per cent on September 12. With the announce- 
ment of major wheat export contracts yields showed some tendency to decline until mid-October but by WW} 
the end of the year they had regained the level of mid-September. The range through the year was | 
three-quarters of one per cent. Im contrast to the situation in Canada where yields were at their 
highest at the beginning of the year, yields on 3-month treasury bills of the United States were at 
their lowest point. From 2.83 per cent yields tended to rise through the year, reaching 3.52 per cent | 
in November and closing the year near that figure. The differential in favour of Canadian bills, 
without allowance for the cost of exchange protection, was at its high of 1.11 per cent at the beginnin 
of the year, nearly disappearing in October and then rising to 0.27 per cent at the year-end. 


| 
| 


The cost of forward exchange cover for United States dollars ranged between one half and one | 
per cent in the first four months of the year but then declined to negligible proportions except for 
a period in the summer. The protected differential exceeded one-half of one per cent only briefly in 
January and April. Theoretically movements of interest arbitrage capital should continue to a point 
where the cost of exchange protection offsets any remaining interest differential. In practice 
nominal differentials are often too narrow to motivate transactions. Moreover, not all purchases by 
non-residents of Canadian money market instruments are hedged by forward exchange contracts. Some | 
investors may choose to accept the risk of exchange rate fluctuations; others may have an ultimate use 
for the currency and may therefore not be concerned with the repatriation of maturities. 


| 
) 
i 


a, 


The bank balances and other short-term funds held abroad by Canadian residents increased 
during 1963 leading to a net capital outflow of $252 million. This movement is in accordance with 
the trend since World War II which was reversed in 1961 and 1962 by capital inflows of $140 million 
and $94 million respectively. Holdings of these assets in 1963 advanced to a record year-end total of 
about $1.3 billion. There were wide fluctuations in movements throughout 1963 with capital outflows 


rising steeply up to the end of the third quarter when a reversal occurred resulting in a small inflow 
of $23 million. 


Apart from the items specified, the final category "all other transactions including changes 
in loans and accounts receivable and payable" also covers flows in the short-term element of export 
credits and includes the balancing item representing the difference between direct measurements of the 
current and capital accounts. The net balance for these items in 1963 was an inflow of $248 million, 


half of which was concentrated in the second quarter with the remainder largely split between the 
first and fourth quarters of the year. 


Qi cisal: Holdings of Gold and Foreign Exchange 


Canada's external reserves rose by a smaller amount in 1963 than in either 1961 or 1962. 
Official holdings of gold and foreign exchange increased by $60 million and Canada's net International 
Monetary Fund position by $86 million. 


United States Dollar in Canada Most of Canada's official holdings of 
gold and foreign exchange take the form of gold 
: : Noon and United States funds. Expressed in terms of 
Period High Low Close average United States dollars, these holdings rose from 
Canadian cents $2,539 million at the end of 1962 to S25 095 
million at the end of 1963. The peak month-end 
1962 IV Q 107.81 LOZ DS NOW 72 107.63 was May when holdings totalled $2,712 million. 
A sharp drop from $2,692 million to $2,501 
1963 TQ Omm94> 07 859 NO7e Su 107.76 million occurred in July. In that month Canada 
Indy 10) 107.97 107.59 107.81 107.74 made a partial repayment of nearly $80 million 
IEEE 6) 108.57 107.63 107.78 108.08 to the International Monetary Fund, but the 
IV Q 108.09 VO E72 108.06 107.83 greater part of the decline occurred in a short 


period following the Presidential proposal to the 
err eee ee a Se 


United States Congress for the imposition of the 

"Interest Equalization Tax" and prior to the 
announcement that Canadian new issues were to be exempted. Later in the third quarter major contracts 
for the sale of Canadian wheat were announced, and by the end of the quarter official holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange were rising rapidly. 


On a quarterly basis, and expressed in Canadian funds, official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange rose by $66 million and $111 million in the first and second quarters respectively, fell by 
$145 million in the third quarter, and rose by $28 million in the final quarter of the year. Off- 
setting part of the decline in the third quarter was an increase of $86 million in Canada's net position 
in the International Monetary Fund. Details of those transactions were given in the report for the 
chird quarter. 


Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, and Related Items 


Net Other Special Total 


Official holdings of 


, : International International of 
Rag: Period Bole eng un Leey Monetary Fund Financial Foregoing 
ee Ue a Position Assistance(l Items 


millions of United States dollars 


962 10 1,709 202 = 1.941 
TIO 1,809 = 138 - 350 320 

Tt 0 2,445 = 138 - 350 1,957 

IV Q 2,539 - 138 - D401 

963 £0 2,600 29138 - 2,462 
T1LO 2,692 Se Sis 2 2,554 

III Q 2,568 258 = 2,510 

IV Q 2,595 rt 3 3 D537 

October 2581 al 458 : 2 $523 

November 2,631 = 20 = Ze 

December 2,595 - 58 - Dige SIT, 


SSS... ss sss —————o——_—_—————— 


1) A minus sign (-) indicates assistance to Canada. 


| 
, 
| 
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QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
1962 


Note: Data for 1963 are preliminary and data for 1961 are subject to revision 


SS 


1961 aS) ey 2 
No. IV me Ie Ill 
| millions of dollars 
A Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) .....0..0.ccccccseeeeteeetetereeres 1,619 1,395 1,620 1,628 
3 Gold production available for @XPOFt......ccccccese cesses 38 43 42 39 
4 Travel EXPENGit ures: 7s. ee. dee cseee ected deat ane ccaeedeteenras 85 46 126 294 
5 Interestanddividendss. tet tetera cere see eee eres eeec sone 74 33 52 44 
6 Freiehtandshipping = eee eee ee 129 104 128 133 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ............0cccceccceeeeeeee 25 20 31 42 
11 Allsother:current: receipts -neueeee ne eee eee 98 107 104 108 
12 Total current receipts 2,068 1,748 2,103 2,288 
B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) .o.....cccccccccsceseerescesserteeeeeeeee 1,559 1,402 1,665 1559 
4 Travel expenditures...........0...... on 125 130 178 200 
5 Interest and dividends 222 179 205 163 
6 Preightand! shippingaeneee eet eee ee ree 159 125 153 158 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds.....0...0.0.ccccccccecceeteeees 47 34 40 44 
9 Officiallcontributions®..we ten ee ee ee eee) 20 fi 12 5 
it All. otherictrrent payméentSae..n0.0 eee eee ee 208 204 212 193 
12 Totalicurrent payments)... 4) 28a EE 2, 340 2,081 2,465 2,322 
Balance on merchandise trade ...........ccccceccceseetsecsseesseeseeeees + 60 <p / =A + 69 
Balance on other transactions, excluding BQ ..........0...0. ele =) 319 = 305 - 99 
Official contributions?..597 eent...1 oa eu eee eee, ENED = 7 = ele - 5 
Cc Gurrent:accountibalance 4:03.26 &. See es = 272 - 333 - 362 - 34 
D Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
1 DinectinvestmentiniGanadayer...2ek. eaeeeene eee eee + 106 ve aE +t 87 +147 
2 Directunvestmentabroadiiaae ats, Been ate ere - 17 - 29 - 31 - 25 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and debentures.............000.-. sae 9 - 3 ne ge + ae 
3b Trade in outstanding common and preference Stocks. ...... = 5 - uU - 44 - 26 
4 Neweissuesi skeen... oieece terreno A + 118 ie 3 + 194 + 85 
5 Retirements: Guns cS Sele peels. ie RS ee De cae A - 106 - 72 - 71 - 53 
6,7,8 Foreign securities - 15 - 26 - 34 = 7 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
9 DEAWINES .assoraesetsecis nevay ee erasaaie ee ee oe, coe er - - - any? 
10 Repayments Pan27 toge3 fh CN, + 68 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners: 
14a Deposits...ne: cseraee rene mes Re EL +1235 - 45 - 13 - 46 
14 b Government of Canada demand liabilities ............. - 2 - 3 - 2 — 5) 
14c Canadian treasury bills + 18 ties 50) - 3 
17 Othemeapitalimovementse a) os seeee eee ee nee aee ee + 239 - 37 - 419 +5 Dut 
E Net capital movement, exclusive of change in official hold- 
ings of gold and foreign exchange ......c.cccccccecseseeseseesseeeeeeees + 407 ofA mene + 720 
H Official holdings of gold and foreign exchange: 
1 Ghangevin holding spec cs u.cole cer ete uae, eee oie eee + 135 - 364 +114 + 686 
2 Net International Monetary Fund poSition ....0......0.00....ccc00. - - 10 — 367 Li 
3 Other special international financial assistance ................ - — - 381 ~ 


Notes: Mutual Aid to NATO countries is not included in either current receipts or current payments, 


A 1) Merchandise trade statistics are adjusted for use in this statement, Details of these adjustments are shown in 
B 1) the annual reports on ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments’’, 


A 11) This item includes government transactions n.o.p., persona] and institutiona] remittances, miscellaneous income, 
B 11) insurance transactions, and business services. 


| 
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QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


eras 


Note: Data tor oe are preliminary and data for 1961 are subject to revision 


SS Ga ae a re ee en ae errs ean Lee 
1962 de '603 


Annual Totals 


H 


D 1,2 Exclusive of undistributed profits. 
D 17 This item includes mainly short-term capital movements in the form of changes in international open account 


commercial indebtedness, private and chartered bank: holdings of exchange, and loans between private unrelated 
parties. It also includes the balancing item representing unrecorded capital movements and errors and omissions 


throughout the accounts. 
3 A minus sign indicates a receipt by Canada. 


Iv if II ToL Iv 1960 1961 1962 1963 A 
millions of dollars 
A 
1,722 1,482 sy eee 1,801 2,009 5,392 5,889 6, 364 7,064 1 
ray 45 41 38 42 162 162 165 166 3 
9% 50 132 320 100 420 482 560 602 4 
82 43 56 43 86 173 209 211 228 5 
33 114 139 143 154 442 486 498 550 6 
31 27 33 48 36 102 103 124 19 7 
107 110 Ta 112 137 419 403 426 ALA zh 
2,209 1,871), | 22,289 2,505 2, 538 7,110 7,734 8,348 9, 203 12 
B 
1,583 a5232 1,700 1,657 1,811 5,540 5,716 6,209 6, 580 1 
102 17 158 207 "107 627 "642 610 ; ee 4 
234 196 192 181 273 653 770 781 842 5 
152 125 160 175 175 533 568 588 635 6 
45 38 42 49 53 181 174 163 182 7 
8 15 17 15 uw 61 56 32 61 9 
204 206 209 207 213 758 790 813 835 11 
2, 328 2,109 2,478 2,491 2,646 8, 353 8,716 9,196 9,724 12 
+ 138 + 70 *u72 oe WA + 198 = 148 + 173 + 155 + 484 
- 249 - 293 = 2h, - 115 - 292 -1,034 -1,099 - 971 - WL 
. 8 =< Sp = 17 - 15 - u - 61 - 56 - 32 - 61 
- 119 = 236 - 189 5 AWA - 108 =ieors - 982 - 848 ae 52L re 
D 
+ 207 + 75 + 40 + 50 275 + 650 + 520 + 555 + 210 1 
= 40 =~ 25 = 25 eS eels - 50 - 75 125 =O 2 
PTA + 23 Later Cy | Bye tek = Or + GS + 39 3a 
- 32 - 56 - Ah - 27 =- 42 52 bl 7 BY) - 116 - 169 3b 
+ 386 + 411 + 393 + 109 Tie 5t OM A + 538 + 718 + 964 4 
125 - 54 -1% - 34 - 65 - 265 - 300 - 321 - 327 5 
= 3 + 3 + 23 hd - 2 - 19 - 34 - 70 aes!) 6.7.8 
= d 4 es = 2 es = in et =~ 10 9 
+ 5) ee + 6 5 + 19 +32 + 37 + 129 sh 753 10 
+ 92 - 29 + 38 = i + 43 + 79 wring /s en +a 6 14a 
4 =) 3 ne) + 5 By ee ea ab 4 SOA 14b 
- 61 soe Ahem (naa iy + 19 - 38 + 56 =" 55 a dhe A bse PH 14¢ 
RA - 53 + 36 = 143 +11 + 232 + 512 + 189 SNe) 17 
+ 597 + 304 + 300 3373 + 136 +1, 204 +1,272 +1, 004 + 667 |E 
H 
|* 201 + 66 + 121 Se1L5 + 28 - 39 + 229 + 537 + 60 1 
Es = ie + 86 £ = + 61 ar 377, + 86 2 
he Sia - A, ~, = = = = oe — 3 
‘Notes: D A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada, 
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TABLE I. Current and Capital Accounts of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1960, 1961 and 1962 


All countries United States 


Account 
1960 1961” 1962P 1960 1961° 1962P 
No. 
{ a millions of dollars 
A Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) .... Pt iotise ca ncaivabriaeseoes 5,392 5, 889 6, 364 3,040 3, 213 3,742 
2 Mutual Aid to NATO COUNLTICS ......::esresserseesseereseserenanenene 43 35 41 as a Se 
8 Gold production available for @XDOFb......sscsesesserresesecnerens 162 162 165 162 162 165 
4 Travel expenditures... 420 482 560 375 435 510 
5 Interest and dividends 173 209 211 102 109 124 
6 Freight and shipping 2. 442 486 498 220 230 260 
ii Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ...........:scceeeerseereeeeeeees 102 103 124 50 51 61 
11 All other current reCeipts .........ceccccessrecerseerssecersrscetereseeesenens 419 403 426 330 310 321 
12 Total current receipts «00... eeeesseeteeeeseenercsesteterseenenene 4,253 7, 769 8, 389 4,279 4, 510 5, 183 
B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ........cccccessereersseeseetneseers 5, 540 5,716 6, 209 3,713 3,828 4,217 
4 Travel expenditures eae 627 642 610 462 459 420 
5 Interest and Gividends..........-.-sceeccsseccesersrssccesererersssesrarsvons 653 770 781 531 642 655 
6 Freight and Shipping ..........sssescsssscseensssenenccscecenseeserereneseennane 533 568 588 324 333 350 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds 181 174 163 141 134 127 
9 Official ComtributiONS: 5......cccceesccss--cseouceseevssorensserssseoncocsavere 61 56 32 - - - 
10 Mutual Aid to NATO COountrieS ........ccseseessececeresereneceeeresene 43 35 4) oe 56 On 
ie All other current payments 7158 790 813 469 500 530 
12 Total current payments 8, 396 8, 751 9, 237 5, 640 5, 896 6, 299 
Balance on merchandise trade ...........sceceseccccesserecererseseereeeee - 148 + 173 +155 - 673 - 615 - 475 
Balance on other transactions, excluding B9................. -1, 034 -1,099 -971 - 688 = WL - 641 
Officialkcon trib Hons: tis.c:ctesscc.css,sccorcaccceccutsvanvesconssncooteawates - 61 - 56 - 32 - - - 
c Current account balance ..............:cccscssesessseeccnereceesreesseceveneenee -1, 243 - 982 -848 -1, 361 -1, 386 -1, 116 
D Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
Direct investment in Canada .. gaseedvacetsogmenaec + 650 + 520 +555 + 446 + 328 354 | 
2 Direct investment abroad ...........-.sssssccocsssrnrssosseccesesvasnsass = 50 - 75 -125 - 19 - 22 + 6 | 
Canadian securities: . 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and debentures............-.:++ + 3 +2 BOL + 64 - 9 eC + .,83 | 
3b Trade in outstanding common and preference stocks .. +> 51 + 39 -116 + 56 + 122 = pat 
NG@WrlSSUCS) scccecsc states theceeccse eres cose coeMip ecb cvignoucesrenees -GNakain= + 447 + 538 +718 + 381 + 479 + 679 
RRCERGMION ESicr asses cotaeaedins cas enorsenons etathtatesowsaaedersvanecoripemeine - 265 - 300 -321 - 214 - 219 - 244 
Foreign securities: | 
6 Trade in outstanding issues - 19 - 5 - 74 + 5 + Y | - 66 | 
NO Wal SSUES secrets Secs steseceis sts ne oratoncta os eee ore esters - 18 - 38 - 16 - 13 =P 19 - 1 
8 RREGARCMONUES 0 cc -csevenseosecenceaasssssonscontatedecprarvaneresssoses)-napatasars + 18 + “) + 20 +) 12 + 5 + 516 | 
Loans by Government of Canada: | 
9 DPA Gili Secs. couscccees¥totier scceccolst os aszes Bagh neers oeteee ERE - - - 7 = — - a | 
10 Repayment, of Postwar LOANS! <2..5.atasec-ocssacepsnaasnuccostnedeane + 32 + 3 +129 — — = | 
13 Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars to international | 
financial AZeNCLES wesctaevaccecseser eos ooreattece ou noeorenae oe secaseas aus = 3 = - 1 - 3 _ - 1 
14 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners .......... * 120 = 135 - 24 + 60 = 22 + 24 
15 Special international financial assistance ...........:ssssee - _ +330 = = + 354 
16 Change in official holdings of gold, U.S. dollars and ; 
sterling (increase, minus) + 39 - 229 -537 39 - 227 - 538 } 
17 Other capital MOVeMENtS sce sccescacerersttncarsserscectaeeancescdcersvscnen + 238 + 460 +253 + 285 + 621 + 259 
E Net capital MOVEMENE .....1......ccecceesccssccssccsssssssssovessossssensoveacees +1, 243 + 982 +848 +1, 026 +1, 127 + 545 
G Balance settled by exchange tramsfefS ...0...........::essecseeereee - - ~ + (335: + 259 + S71 | 
Total financing of current account balance (item C) .......... +1, 243 + 982 +848 +1, 361 +1, 386 +1, 116 
1 i L | peer | 
Notes: . 


A2, B10 Mutual Aid is not included in figures for countries or areas, but is included in total receipts and total payments with all countries. eA} 
D A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada. Some capital transactions with other sterling area are included under the United — 
Kingdom, and with other overseas countries under the United States. 


CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS U7 


TABLE I. Current and Capital Accounts of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1960, 1961 and 1962 


United Kingdom Other sterling area | Other OFCD countries All other countries 
F 
1960 1961 | 1962P | 1960 sf 1961P 1962P 1960 1961P ‘i 1962P 1960 1961P 1962P | 
10) 
| ilk : 
millions of dollars r 
| A 
924 924 924 340 331 338 591 618 624 497 803 736 | 1 
| 
‘ . ; : ; _ 2 
| - - - - - - - = = = = = 2 
20 21 22 6 7 8 13 13 14 6 6 6] 4 
32 34 35 18 43 29 12 13 12 9 10 11} 5 
93 100 92 31 27 28 57 67 64 41 62 54] 6 
26 25 28 6 6 8 15 15 19 5 6 8/7 
| 50 49 50 8 10 10 19 21 24 12 13 21/11 
1,145 1, 153 1,151 409 424 421 107 747 157 570 900 836 | 12 
| B 
| 611 593 575 284 298 329 371 416 460 561 581 628 | 1 
| 70 fil 72 14 21 25 65 72 14 16 19 19| 4 
83 86 82 1 36 39 41 2 2 205 
89 93 89 4 4 4 99 114 120 17 24 25| 6 
25 23 18 2 4 4 11 11 11 2 7 
3 = = 42 49 25 4 1 1 12 6 9 
x4 : He ia 4. ; 3 Soe 
98 100 102 19 20 22 135 125 120 37 45 39 | 11 
979 966 938 366 397 410 721 778 827 647 679 722/12 
| 
| +313 +331 +349 + 56 + 33 +9 +220 +202 +164 ~64 +222 +108 
| -144 -144 -136 + 29 + 43 +27 -230 -232 -233 -1 + 5 + 12 
a3 = = - 42 - 49 -25 = 4 <4 - 1 -12 - 6 = 3 
| +166 +187 +213 + 43 + 27 +11 - 14 Eat - 70 -17 +221 +114 Cc 
| D 
+115 +127 + 83 + + 8 + 6 + 82 + 55 +106 fo 2 + 6 
| - 14 - 16 - 25 - 3 - 20 -44 - 16 = = 37 +2 -17 - 25 
| - 13 = 12 = = = = + 25 = 4 - 19 = = Soleays 
- 17 - 61 - 65 = =. 3 = + 12 - 19 ~ 40 = Za =a Shy 
+ 27 + 24 + 18 = = = + 38 + 20 + 21 +1 + 15 —|4 
| - 27 - 41 - 42 = = = 93 - 20 - 35 si - 20 = |) & 
| 
| 
- 2 - 10 = 8 = = = =u i - 2 - 8 =21 = + 6 
| — = 2 = ied = 13 - - = = aia = and 
= — == + ae al a al - - - +2 $5) tS + 3 
| nal ps 3 as a2 = = = As ae e ont 9 
| +17 ce ale +17 - dn 5 +5 + 15 + 15 +107 - - — | 10 
| — = = a — a= es = - = = eel 
| 9 +21 - 13 Be + 3 = * + 7 + 20 - 30 +47 = 37 aired 
. 4 = ai = a = 4 = = Zs = +326 | 15 
| - - 2 + ali = = = = = _ - _ wal oTG 
- 36 + 33 - 10 = 19 = -19 + 18 =e =o 50) -20 -169 + 34/17 
+ 59 + 58 - 37 = f mie -52 +157 + 43 + 54 +10 -227 +338 E 
| 
-225 -245 -176 - 34 =» 8 +41 -143 - 12 + 16 +67 + 6 -452 G 
-166 -187 -213 - 43 = 25 | -11 + 14 + 31 + 70 +77 -221 7114 | 
i | L | | d | 


International] Bank for Reconstruction and Development, International Monetary Fund, International Finance Corporation and International 
Development Association. : ree 
Also includes balancing item representing unrecorded capita] movements and errors and omissions. 
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TABLE Il, Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-62 
A, BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 


millions of dollars 


A Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted)... | 2,393|2,723/3,030 2,989|3,139|3,950| 4,339) 4,152/3,929) 4,332] 4,837] 4,894 4,887] 5,150} 5,392] 5,889] 6,36 


2 Mutual Aid to NATO countries .... - - - - STi, 145 200| 246) 284 222 157 107 142 63 43 35 4 
3 Gold production available for ex- 
DOMt i ivecccsdracecacevscenteare oo 96 99; 119; 139] 163) 150 150} 144} 155 155 150 147 160 148 162 162 16 


4 Travel CXPeNditures ..cscccccrerreeeees 221| 251] 279) 285) 275| 274 275; 302) 305 328 337 363 349 391 420 482 56 
5 Interest and dividendS ....seesceee 70 64 710 83 91 115 145 165 147 160 142 154 168 182 173 209 21 
6 Freight and Shipping «....csssceeeeseoer 311 322 336| 303 284| 351 383 318| 313 398 457 445 401 420 442 486 49 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds 65 69 84 68 57 17 85 91 89 86 99 124 97 109 102 103 12 
ll All other current receipts 222) 231) 249 281); 319} 298 391 442 388 375 392 419 403 42 
32 Total current receipts 4,089| 4, 297/5,311| 5,858|5,737|5,520| 6,072) 6,621) 6,622) 6, 579| 6,855| 7,153] 7,769) 8,38 


B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted)... | 1,822/2,535|2, 598) 2, 696 |3, 129 4,097] 3,850/4,210|3,916| 4,543) 5,565) 5,488 5,066| 5,572| 5,540) 5,716) 8,20 
4 Travel expenditures ....sccsccreceeaees 135| 167) 134] 193] 226| 280 341| 365) 389 449 498 525 542 598 6277 642 61 
5 Interest and dividends .. 312| 337| 325} 390] 475) 450 413} 404] 423 483 523 589 612 671 653 770 78 
6 Freight and shipping 219| 278| 279) 253! 301| 354 375| 374| 356 415 502 §15 460 525 533 568 58 
7 

9 


Inheritances and emigrants’ funds 35 49 50 59 61 "0 94 91 94 105 115 157 145 165 181 174 16 

Official Contributions ....esceseeeee 97 38 23 6 5 9 16 25 11 24 30 40 53 712 61 56 3 

10 Mutual Aid to NATO countries .... - - - — 57| 145 200| 246} 284 222 157 107 142 63 43 35 4 

11 All other current payments ........ 382| 295| 287) 315) 377} 423 405) 465] 479 629 597 656 690 693 758 790 81 

12 Total current payments ............ 3, 002|3, 699| 3, 696| 3, 912|4, 631/5,828| 5,694) 6, 180/5, 952 6,770| 7,987| 8,077] 7,710) 8,359) 8,396) 8,751) 9, 2: 

Balance on merchandise trade ....... +5711 +188| +432| +293| + 10| -147] +489) - 58] + 13) -211|- 728|- 594/- 179|- 422|- 148] +173) 418 
Balance on other transactions, ex- 

ClUGING BY seveyessovccserscaverccorrorecseasenvs ~111| -101} + 42} -110] -339] -361 ~309| -360| -434| -463|- 608/- 821/- 899|-1,010/-1,034 -1,099| -94 

Official Contributions .....cesereereenee = 97] = 38) -123| = 6) => 5i— 6) 9016] = 25) =)11| - 24)— 30/—  40)=" 53i= "2l-  61i- 56] =< 

(9 Current account balance .............00 +363| + 49| +451) +177| -334| -517} +164) -443| -432 -698 |-1, 366 |-1, 455|-1, 131 |-1, 504-1, 243|- 982| -8 


D Capital account: 

Direct investment: 
a Direct investment in Canada.... + 40| + 61| + 71] + 94| +222] +309) +346] +426] +392] +417|+ 583|+ 514/+ 420)+ 550|/+ 650|+ 520] +65! 
2 Direct investment abroad .......... - 14] + 6] + 15] + 13] + 36] - 20| - 77| - 63] - 81} - 74|- 104/- 68|- 48)|- 80\- 50/- 75] =: 


Canadian securities: 


3a Trade in outstanding bonds and 

GEDENUUECS Hearspsscenattaticecseasecccce +194/ - 13/ + 3] + 8| +329| + 38 -166| - 52) - 66| -165|+ i11)/- 45 —|+ Q1i|+ 3\+ 61) +! 
3b Trade in outstanding common 

and preference Stocks ......06 + 72| + 21] +129) +4138|/+ 188|+ 137/+ 88/+ 110]+ 51|+ 39 -1 


+ 
- 
rs 
a 
+ 

on 
i) 
Cc 
+ 

= 


New issues 
5 Retirements 


+218] + 95| +150| +105| +210] +411] +316] +335| +331] +166|+ 667|+ 798)+ 677|+ 707 
539| -364| -114| -147| -284] -184| - 89] -146] -203| -184|- 141/- 133)- 158|- 258/- 265|- 300] -3 


Foreign securities: 

6 Trade in outstanding issues .... +25) + 1| - 7] + 22] + 70) + 15] +12] + 22) + 7) + 25|+ 20|+ 24/4 13/-  32|- 19)- 5) 
INGW ISSUCS  Sccscessesscasascszacsonacssnden Sale) See | 7 Bin oS|| eer 20 liek 9)| (me SO me 40) ln Ores ti 17|- 18|- 18\|- 88] Gee 
Retirements: ccscsarctossstessssecemnsasett- +13) 4° 7] + Bl 21+ 8) +'3 =| + ise 2) + if — |+ 6} + vieee seales? Ones 9 | ie. 

Loans by Government of Canada: 

9 Drawings -750| -565} -142] -120| - 50 - - - - - - —|- 34|- 1 - -|. 

10 Repayment of postwar loans .... —|+ 2| + 16) + 13] + 23| + 34] + 33] + 37] + 42] + 39)+ 39)+ 20 34/+ 34/+ 32|+ 37] +1 

ll Repayment of war loans .......+ +94| +109] + 64] + 5| + 51] + 34] + 23] + 50) + 30] + 30 30 30 30 - - ° 

13 Subscriptions in gold and U.S, 
dollars to international finan- 

CIAL ARENCIES sStevctscesccsssoscussconcesee - 8| - 74 - - - - - - - - |- 4 - -—|- 59|- 

14 Change in Canadian dollar hold- 
ings Of fOTEIGNETS ........ecereceeereee + 70] - 26) - 21) + 40] +233) -192} - 66] - 18] + 34] + 89|/- 24/- 35/+ 106 |+ 13|+ 

15 Special international financial 


BSSISTANCE ..csccsiesaccdsveccssoncsccnevaces - a ~ = - - - - - - - - - - 
16 Change in official holdings of 
gold and foreign exchange (in- 
CICASE, MINUS)! dacccstccsoscacsossonccooss 4267| +742| -492| -128] -722| - 56] - 37| + 38] -124| + 44/- 33|+ 105/- 109\+  TO/+ 


+ 31| - 27| + 7| - 80] +210] +128] -511] -185] - 28] +204|+ 152|+ 126)+ 122}+ 360|+ 


17 Other capital movements 


E Net capital movement .........:eeseee | 8] - 09) -451] -177| +334] +517] -164| +443 vc +698| +1, 366| +1, 455) +1, 131) +1, 504/+1, 243 


Notes: D17 Includes for years:1946 to 1950 transactions shown separately under items D12 and 15in The Canadian Balance of International Payments in the tis 
Years, 1946-1952. F 

For other notes applicable to this table see notes to Table I. | 

| 


aa 
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TABLE II, Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-62 — Continued 
B. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 


millions of dollars 


1962? 


Current receipts: 


Merchandise exports (adjusted) ..... 948} 1,061)1,508)1, 521] 2, 046] 2,326 2,346 |2,458/2,355| 2,598] 2, 854 2,931) 2,908] 3,191] 3,040} 3, 213 3,742 


Cc 


Gold production available for ex- 
IG: Resemeusseunanietanseychcan ff teoxseacevyetss 96 99 119 139 163 150 150 144 155 155 150 147 160 148 162 162 165 


4 | Travel expenditures ..........sce0- 216 241) 267) 267} 260] 258 257| 282] 283 303 309 325 309 351 375 435 510 
5 | Interest and dividends ..........0.. 47 36 37 40 50 57 85; 101 69 78 80 95 100 99 102 109 124 
Freight and shipping .............s000 101 104) 131} 126) 157) 164 174; 164] 169 203 223 222 206 228 220 230 260 


Inheritances and immigrants’ funds 


19 18 18 18 31 32 38 41 42 45 45 47 47 52 50 51 61 
140 153} 167) 158] 170] 191 224) 253] 233 318 354 303 280 311 330 310 321 
1,567| 1, 712|2, 247 |2, 269|2, 877/3, 178 3,274/3,443 |3,306| 3,700} 4,015! 4,070 4,010/ 4,380} 4,279] 4,510] 5,183 


All other current receipts 


Total current receipts 


Current payments: 


Merchandise imports (adjusted) .... 


1,378} 1,951]1, 797] 1, 899] 2, 093 | 2, 842 2,817)3,046|2,800/ 3, 283) 4,021] 3,878 3,443 | 3,727) 3,713] 3,828] 4,217 
130 152} 113) 165; 193} 246 294) 307] 320 363 391 403 413 448 462 459 420 


Travel expenditures ....,...eccccsseseees 


3 Interest and dividends 250 274; 267/ 325] 411] 382 344) 334] 345 388 427 480 500 547 531 642 655 
3 Freight and shipping «00.0... 169 221); 213) 193] 240] 276 302} 296] 261 287 351 351 294 326 324 333 350 
q Inheritances and emigrants’ funds 31 37 37 44 47 DO 717 74 75 82 94 124 104 123 141 134 127 
All other current payments. .......... 216 211) 213; 244; 293] 328 289; 290) 312 332 370 413 432 439 469 500 530 
|| 

' Total current payments. ............ 2,174) 2,846/2,640/2, 870/3,277/4, 129] 4,123 4,347/4,113| 4,735] 5,654) 5,649] 5,186] 5,610 5,640| 5,896] 6,299 
| 

| Balance on merchandise trade ........ ~430/- 890} -289| -378] - 47) -516/- 471] -588| -445|/- 685 -1,167|- 947/- 535|- 536/- 673/- 615/- 475 
| |Balance on other transactions ........ ~177|- 244] -104) -223} -353| -435/- 378] -316] -362/- 350/- 472/- 632|- 641/- 694/- 688/~ 771/- 641 
| 

Current account balance ...........0.. ~607|-1,134) -393} -601/ -400| -951/- 849] -904! -807 ~1, 035/ -1, 639|-1, 579 |-1, 176 |-1, 230 |-1, 361 |-1, 386|-1, 116 


Capital account: 


Direct investment: 
Direct investment in Canada .... + 38/+ 58) + 61] + 84] +200) +270\+ 319] +346] +288/+ 306/+ 406/+ 390/+ 3031+ 424|/+ 446/+ 328/+ 354 
Direct investment abroad .......... — 1 U)* 6] + 15] + 16] + 41] - 4/- 42| - 33] - 46/- 56| - 70|- 35/- 3 |- Ti 19|- 22|+ 6 

Canadian securities: 

Trade in outstanding bonds and 


i debentures .,.... Woehecadveaaeessrsnsiosre - 170} - 85) - 87/- 159/- 35/- 710/- 10 |+ 19|- 9} + 74) + 83 
Trade in outstanding common +241) - 3]+ 5] + 25] +362) * 20 

\r and preference stocks .......... + 66) + 5/ + 87/+ 92/+ 69]+ Sit TO\+ (T5i+ (56) 4 120) 11 
New issues +218) + 95) +150] +105] +210] +404] + 315] +322] +299/+ 127/+ 601}+ 722/+ 600|+ 622/+ 381/+ 479/+ 679 
Retirements .. -460/- 313/ - 96] -136) -263) -159}/ - 75] -132} -184/- 169/- 133/- 105/- 132/- Q11/- 214/- 219/- 244 


Foreign securities: 


Trade in outstanding issues ..., + 21/- 2} - 9| + 19] + 68} + 18}+ Si + 20) "+ 6)+ Slit AO}+ 7 2014. j= sale 5] + Ti= * 966 
New issues - - 3} = 3] - 4] = = - 5] - 18] = 3/- Size ASi=  15|—" “13il= > dSiieny 19|— © 912 
Retirements + 6+ 8] + te Lek Ais co =| + I] + i+ 2 —|+ 4\+ 4\+ y+ ot 16 
| Loans by Government of Canada: 
WOE AWINIG Sinsncqoesssccoveetntetticusanessescsts = - - - - - - = - = - - - - -—|- 7 
|| Subscriptions in gold and U.S. 
dollars to international finan- 
| PABA SONOS) <.:cacesescssvspsansncvosvcces i018 |= 14 - - = _ - - - -—|- 4 — — 59} - 3 Sol 1 
i Change in Canadian dollar hold- 
| ieee Of TOFEISNE|PS .nr.shorcecovensescene + 27/- 3} - 14) - 8] + 89} - 53/- 37] -— 1] + 19/+ 66)- 48/- 10/+ 83/+ 8} + 60}- 221+ 24 
i, Special international financial + 3 
BSSISTANCE fakes cg secsecsssepsesesacceee - - - - - - - - = > = a sa — = 
| 
} pence in official holdings of 
| Oldand U,S. dollars (increase, 
Eins) panseestes sesso peaene f sores : Borese f ne +251/+ 743) -496} -134| -694] - 39]- 80} + 42] -121/+ 42/- 34/+ 104/- 108]+ 67] + 39|/— 227|- 538 
1} Other capital movements ...........4. + 8i- 2} + 1] — 38) +249) + 59)- 458) -223) + 18/+ 151/+ 107/+ 58/+ 147/+ 447/+ 285/+ 6211+ 259 


||Net capital movement ............c.s:.00000. +331/+ 505) -385] - 70) +267) +515/- 158] +244) +277/+ 425)+ 856/+1,068/+ 952 +1,349] +1,026/+1,127)+ 545 


rovnsaubaerncusssseusnassssvesceusessecesosnsdsee +276/+ 629} +778) +671) +133) +436) +1, 007) +660) +530/+ 610)+ '783/+ 511/+ 224/- 119}+ 335/+ 259/+ 571 


Total f. 
balance (ites rs} SE aba +607|+1,134) +393 el +400 sn 849) +904) +807) +1, 035 11,6060, 59 +1,176/+1, 230) +1, 361) +1, 386] +1, 116 
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TABLE Il. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balan 
C. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


ce of International Payments, 1946-62 — Continued 


Nor Account 
millions of dollars 
A Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted)... 749 | 703 | 701] 469| 636 | 727 656 660 7172 818 7134 766 781 924 924 92 
4 Travel expenditures ........cceeeeeee x! ) 11 7 8 10 12 13 13 14 18 18 18 20 7a 2 
5 Interest and dividends ........e00 8 9 9 6 30 29 28 35 41 14 10 32 35 32 34 e 
6 Freight and Shipping ......-sseree 114 | 105 89 61 91} 105 719 73 97 98 95 84 80 93 100 $ 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds 47 52 38 12 14 20 18 19 20 24 40 17 26 26 25 : 
11 All other current receipts ...........- 42 44 49 35 42 34 37 36 39 47 41 43 43 50 49 i 
12 Total current receipts .............. 967 | 922| 897] 590] 821) 925 830 836 982 | 1,015 938 960 983 | 1,145 | 1,153 | 1,1 
B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted)... 182 | 287| 300] 399] 417} 350 463 391 406 493 520 537 618 611 593 5 
4 Travel Expenditures .........eeeeereee 9 12 17 19 20 27 31 35 40 46 47 52 62 70 TE : 
5 Interest and dividends ........s+00 53 50 55 54 57 56 57 62 715 713 78 76 90 83 86 | 
6 Freight and Shipping ......:ssreee 32 34 32 36 43 42 42 39 49 59 69 70 85 89 93 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds 8 t 10 10 10 12 12 13 16 14 20 26 26 25 23 
9 Official contributions... - = =_ - - - - - - - - - = 3 = 
at All other current payments .......... 50 46 37 48 51 50 92 67 66 718 86 95 89 98 100 1 
12 Total current payments ............ 334 | 436| 451| 566] 598| 537 697 607 652 763 820 856 970 979 966 9 
Balance on merchandise trade ........ +567 | +416 | +401] +70] +219 | +377] +193 +269 | +366 | +325] +214] +229] +163) +313 +331 | +3 
Balance on other transactions, ex- 
CLUG iia gp BO aaa eoeor sw sucszouseesvacsnanen sore + Goble TOlluerasler—46ilese Aiib+ elie g=06.0)\e= 40 shi 36g) = 73). - 96 | -125 | -150,| -144 | -144 el 
Official ContribUtions ........csceeeeerreee - = — - - = _ = = = = = =i = 8) — 
Cc Current account balance ..............+ +633 | +486 | +446| +24] +223) +388] +133| +229 +330 | +252] +118| +104) + 13] +166] +187) + 
L i L al a it thx jie. 
D. BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 
| oh ees pe fe spore fo roy) wit] aenala 
A Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted).... 366 | 293 | 300] 201] 265 | 293 251 206 254 256 246 299 288 340 331 é 
4 Travel Expenditures ......cseeseseerees 1 1 2 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 5 6 6 6 ul 
5 Interest and dividends ...........+0+ 6 4 4 8 4 H 13 17 21 21 22 13 28 18 43 
6 Freight and Shipping ......sseeseeeees 39 34 30 18 23 20 18 18 27 29 27 24 26 31 PAI 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds 1 2 1 1 3 3 4 4 4 5 8 13 7 6 6 
1} All other current receipts ............ 3 4 3 3 3 5 “f if 8 9 7 8 7 8 10 
12 Total current receipts .............. 416 | 338 | 340 | 234) 301 | 331 296 255 318 324 315 363 362 409 424 ‘ 
B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted)... 160 | 192 | 187 | 244] 310 | 185 172 183 211 222 239 212 263 284 298 
4 Travel expenditures .......c.sessceeeeee 3 4 4 5 5 5 6 al 8 8 11 11 13 14 21 
5 Interest and dividends ............:0++ 1 1 nf = - - - = 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 
6 Freight and Shipping .........:e0 5 Hi 5 3 5 5 6 3 3 3 2 3 3 4 4 | 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds — 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 3 2 ‘ 
9 Official contributions... ees = = = = = 15 18 8 22 28 38 49 64 42 
il! All other current payments .......... 5 4 6 4 4 6 10 9 12 13 18 16 17 19 
12 Total current payments ............ 174 | 209 | 205 | 257) 325 | 217 213 211 258 276 311 294 364 366 
Balance on merchandise trade ........ +206 |+101 | +113 | -43 | -45 | +108 +79 +23 +43 +34 a Tf +87 +25 +56 
Balance on other transactions, ex- 
CVucin Gy Oi eaecrarassscerceccasecrersemteete +36: + 28a) > 22a) H20N) 2Ue eee +22 +29 +39 +42 +35 +31 +37 +29 
Official contributions ..........seceeee - = - = -— |- 15 -18 - 8 -22 -28 -38 -49 -64 -42 
Cc Current account balance ............... +164 piae +129 | +135 | aro ean *| +114 +83 | +44 +60 +48 +4 +69 ae +43 
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TABLE II. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1946-62 — Concluded 


E, BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OTHER STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 
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Account 
illions of dollars 
Current account balance .................. +664 |+875 |+615 |+581 |+ 1 |+199 | +502 +216 | +273 | +390 | +300 | +122 |+173 | +11 +209 | +214] +224 
Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada....| + 2 |+ + 10 5|)+ 23) + 19 |+ 301) # 15 + 45 + 75 + 68 | + 98 + 68 | + 91] + 86 +121 | +135 | + 89 
2 Direct investment abroad ........ See LOR | oes |aeeen| > Saitemed! | amen Of |e PAN are Nie NE OE sil io 1G ao GO| es L936] 69 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds 
and debentures, .....s000.-.-s-26- nr 6) |) 2 0) - WA oy SG! - ay se) ESP eS Sie) we a1) — 
3b Trade in outstanding common |{~ 48 |~ 11 |- 4 |- 16 |- 35 |- 16 
and preference stocks .......... =e Oni + 57 1 PL + 28 +92) | #87 + 4 Sant Mecmely 64 | — 65 
4 New issues = = = _ f= ick uy oe ll om ee + 20 + 15 |) 4036 + 59 | +41 +45 + 27 247) + 18 
5 Retirements .... Sdn =42 | 149\— 10) tao |= O46 | Seon — qi ie LT AL 25215) at Gis 3 On eerie cote 42 
Foreign securities: 
3 Trade in outstanding issues... ] + 1 |+ 3 |+ 2) ike ER ee Sy - +o tas tT) 29 eau 9, ae): ie 4 412 ne PA er 10 = 52 
7 ING WEIS SUG! sco cctacacoretonstecesesasis le he = - - - - — - - Sr tall boy) = = = = = ft = 15 zs 
3 RVGLITEMMONIUS « cncesssccts cocessttecasecss inc) fam STM Sach bel Salo Grid iE) - - ae UL — = - eho #2 ane 1 ni ak 
Loans by Government of Canada: 
) PLA WAN OS tee otet eas axasiasesestescvunceee -540 |-423 |- 52 |-120 |- 50 - - - - - - - -34 | -1 — - - 
) Repayment of postwar loans .... - _ — — — |t 74 + 14 + 14 33 alls) + 15 Peal) — |+ 16 +16 er only 22, ta22, 
L Repayment of war loans ........... TESOR LOS GA Co tee I Saal nose) aso) timer son et 30 | + 30 |} + 30 |+ 30 - - - - 
lL Change in Canadian dollar hold- 
anesiof foreieners, .....6:....0++.-2s. Ps2e se 4 = 20 5 620116 |=128)) —ooye= tpulee Gallas 11 + 14) = 20 | + 9) | =19Nl ee 4) - 14 
) Special international financial 
PISSUGLAMC Ciscrarst sec essen concie ss - = = - = - =- — = c= = = = = = = % 
} Change in official holding of 
sterling (increase, minus) ........ PGS 4a 6 = 98 la a7 +eS 3 = AI See 0D! | eee) P| al we} - = at 
Other capital movements .............. tesS S| etG) || 48a l=) 27-239) i+ (82 cE Quilt Sipe 998 eenGo) |mer 9. || +.33) len39) eG. — 45 33! | = 29 
Net capital movement ...................... ~491 |-357 |+ 7 |- 87 |+ 13 |- 23 | - 16 | +129 | + 94] +177 | +261 +228 |+ 91 | +57] + 50 39 | - 89 
Balance settled by exchange trans- 
fers: 
Official settlements oo... ccs: -150 }-505 |-597 |-466 |+ 4 |-165 |} 
Private settlements coccceeeccscs- - 23 |- 13 | 25 |- 28 |- 18 |- 11 [f—486 | 345 | 367 | -567 | 561 | -350 |-264 | -68 | -259 | -253 | -195 
Total financing of current account 
i balance (item C) .........0.ccccceeeeee ~664 |-875 |-615 |-581 |- 1 |-199 | -502 | -216 | -273 | -390 | -300 | -122 -173 | -11 Ee -214 | -224 
it 
TABLE I. Current Account Between Canada and All Countries, 1926-62 


Balance ee ee ae os carrent 
Wear Current Current | anal a beiger ; acca Year Cotes aie See ; Mutual g Nar ae Alte pom 
teceipts’ | payments Aid Mutual Aid net Aid Mutual Aid net 
Exports movement Exports movement 
of capital | of capital 
ie milltois of dollars r millions of dollars 
) o> ee 1,665 1, 538 +5 127. _ + 4, 456 2,910 +1, 546 -858 + 688 
1,633 1,643 = 10 _ = 3,365 3, 002 + 363 - TGS 
1, 788 1,820 - 32 — - 3, 748 3,699 + 49 = - 49 
1,646 1,957 ee rot - - 4,147 3,696 + 457 _ + 451 
1, 297 1, 634 = SEY) — - 4, 089 3,912 #7 _ ee 
972 1, 146 - 174 = - 4, 297 4, 574 = ite POV — 334 
808 904 = 5 — - 5, oll 5, 683 a Sike —145 mo spat 
829 831 = 2 — = 5, 858 5, 494 + 364 -200 + 164 
1,020 952 + 68 — + Osilon, 5, 934 ee OT, —246 -— 443 
1, 145 1, 020 + 125 a + 5,520 5, 668 - 148 -284 - 432 
1,430 1, 186 + 244 — + 6, 072 6, 548 = 476 S222 - 698 
1,593 1,413 + 180 = + 6,621 7, 830 -1, 209 -157 -1, 366 
1, 361 1, 261 + 100 = + 6,622 7,970 -1, 348 -107 —1,455 
1, 457 1,331 + 126 =_ + 6, 579 7, 568 =" 989 -142 Sil esl 
1,776 1,627 + 149 - + 6, 855 8, 296 -1, 441 = 63 -1,504 
2, 458 1, 967 + 491 = + 7,153 8,353 —1, 200 = 43 -1, 243 
3, 376 2, 275 +1, 101 -1, 002 + 1, 769 8,716 - 947 — 35 - 982 
4, 064 2,858 +1, 206 - 518 + 8, 389 9, 196 - 807 weal — 848 
4,557 3,539 +1, 018 - 960 + 
L | —L —t 


Including Mutual Aid exports. 
* Excluding Mutual Aid offsets. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1960 - 62 


Account 
No. 


A. BETWEEN CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES 


ADO FP WwW Fe 


11 
12 


3a 


3b 


17 


E 


Current receipts: 

Merchandise exports (adjusted)... 
Gold production available for export ...... 
Travel CXPenditures .....sescseseseceeecesereseeeeeees 
Interest and dividends .. 

Freight and shipping 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ........ 
All other current reCeiptsS -.escceseessessseeereres 


Total current receipts .........cceseeeeereeee 


Current payments: 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) .. 
Travel CXPeNnditures ....ccccccescererscnseresereees 
Interest and GivideNndS -.--..ssseessecsseeneseeeeees 
Freight and shipping -.-.. 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......... 
Official CONtTIDULIONS «.......eceseerseeereeererereree 
All other current DayMeNtS .....:ssceeseceeeeee 


Total current payMeNtS 0... ese 


Balance on merchandise trade@  -...essssesseeeees 


Balance on other transactions, excluding 


TB Oi cesdeadacavunstovatdernecsesspaacosasscersuscardeyshsaustereasens 


Capital account: 
Direct investment: 


Direct investment abroad 
Canadian securities: 


Trade in outstanding bonds and deben- 
EUNES let. sonasnes reer euscennnes are -«astanamasdncnsens 


erence stocks 


Foreign securities: 


Loans by Government of Canada: 
Dra with gstecsecserecreccusacscanceasstesornne 


Repayment of postwar loans 
Subscriptions in goldand U.S. dollars to 


international financial agencies .......... 


Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 


FOTCHSNETS: cnc ccnntatraeacasvn soeceuntermmanents cseceeaces 


Special international financial assist- 


ANCE  crvcececvceseverscecsvcrsecssccnsccceersnaneennsencesens 


Change inofficial holdings of gold and 


foreign exchange (increase, minus) .... 
Other capital MOVEMENES ..ecccsececesereseeeeees 


Net capital MOVE MENL ............:cceecececsseegeeteeeees 


Notes: Quarterly totals in the account with all countries will not add to annual totals in Table I and Table IIA, since Mutual Aid to NATO countries i 


distributed by quarters. 
For other notes applicable to this table see notes to Table I. 


Current account balance .......:..cccsesesecceeeeees 


Direct investment in Canada... 


Trade inoutstanding common and pref- 


ING@W ISSUSS soci eetcevemeertenscuntonnahaste nents 
Retireme ntae ecraeccseneseeere emer ccareoaranas 


Trade in outstanding iSSUCS «1... 
NG@WISSUCS, ctetncssetearsossuerdevss-uransinnasias 
FREGINGINGNGS) cecereecs cy ecvscsvslss sscmesvatececersratss 


- 40 
aod 


millions of dollars 


1,447 | 1,557 | 1,619 | 1,395 


1,620 | 1,628 | 1.7% 


42 41 38 43 42 39 ‘ 
103 255 85 46 126 294 t 
59 40 74 33 52 44 { 
120 135 129 104 128 133 L 
28 31 25 20 31 42 ‘ 
103 99 98 107 104 108 1 


1,902 | 2,158 | 2,068 | 1,748 | 2,103 | 2,288 | 2,21 


1,478 | 1,419 | 1,559 | 1,402 | 1,665] 1,559 | 1,51 
168 220 125 130 178 200 1 
174 170 222 179 205 163 2 
142 151 159 125 153 158 


43 49 47 34 40 44 
8 15 20 us 12 5 
200 196 208 204 212 193 2 


2,213 | 2,220] 2,340 | 2,081 | 2,465 | 2,322 | 2,3 


- 31 +138 + 60 ca of - 45 + 69 Bo! 
~-272 -185 -312 -319 -305 — 98 =e 
= 3 LS - 20 =e tz are = 
-311 - 62 —272 -333 -362 - 34 Fe 


+154 | /+123 | /+106 | /+114| + 87| +147] #2 
Seoul = 10 |i iv) 29 | — 3st) = 25 
4083;| ean) (up S| ee 4 |) so 
#32] 0 -— | - 5| -l14] - 44|. = 2670 
+192 | /+123| /+118] +53] +194] +85] # 
- 39°| {='32) \-t06 | 72} 0-71) - 53 
— | ae 2} (etoile: =)208hen 3s | aa 
=~19} 9-02) cs DN Piati= alia 4 
+ Ol ATE gt Reet ED omiPabet 5s mace + 
- - 2 4 —| ee 
Pe4 el Tear era Bes 7 
-73| - 1| #45] = 31] + 34 
- - BS SA -707 
-51| +62] -135| +364 | -114 
+144] -189| +245] - 26] -377 


+311 + 62 +272 +333 +362 


& | 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1960-62 — Continued 
B. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


II II 


No. | i k | | 
millions of dollars 
Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) ........00 769 765 769 137 677 770 864 902 858 945 961 978 
3 Gold production available for export ...... 44 35 42 41 41 42 41 38 43 42 39 41 
4 PENAV CW EXDONGITUPES Iessasvesesescseresessaosvveseane 32 74 205 64 35 85 238 717 42 107 276 85 
5 Interest and dividends .......scssessssscscsseeee 26 Zo 28 25 25 23 31 30 25 26 31 42 
6 ref eht ANd SHiPPinigy .<cccasessserovssoveovecosseees 51 59 59 51 49 55 64 62 58 67 69 66 
oT Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ........ 9 12 17 12 10 13 16 12 9 15 23 14 
ll All other current receipts ....ccscecssessesees 719 85 87 19 80 80 76 74 83 79 80 79 
12 Total current receipts ..........:.cccecseeees 1,010} 1,053] 1,207} 1,009 917| 1,068; 1,330; 1,195} 1,118! 1,281| 1,479 1, 305 
ay, 
Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ........06 941 1,003 852 917 883 990 937 1,018 994| 1,136 1,031 1, 056 
4 Dravel Expenditures, sicsc.ccescccocsacsveveacovesee 91 713i er 89 92 130 150 87 92 138 123 67 
5 Interest and dividends ......ssccsseseresseseees 109 132 126 164 163 146 141 192 142 174 133 206 
6 HNC EN ANGLSHIP DING .vssc-neessassncoonesveneoscesos 65 87 88 84 65 85 91 92 70 92 97 91 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......... 32 82 38 39 30 31 37 36 29 30 34 34 
11 All other current payments ....cccscccescessesee 115 117 117 120 1% 121 a5 137 134 136 12% 123 
12 Total current payments ...........:scs0ee0: 1,353} 1,502) 1,372] 1,413) 1,350] 1,503| 1,481] 1,562] 41,461 1,706} 1,545; 1,587 
Current account balance .......c.ccccccecscesseseoees -343 -449 -165 -404 —433 —435 -151 -367 -343 —425 - 66 —282 


Capital account: 


Direct investment: 


1 _ Direct investment in Canada ... 7 +140 +111 + 94 +101 + 95 + 86 + 84 + 63 + 86 + 68 +101 + 99 
2 Direct investment abroad ....cceccsesecesee - - 1 - 12 - 6 - 8 - 5 - 4 - 5 _ - + 4 on 
Canadian securities: 
3a Trade in outstanding bonds and de- 
DONGUIES) Sercascosse aves = Hones pesnsessdieaxtncnessys + 4 cpap aS) — 16 _ + 18 + 33 + 9 + 14 = + 27 + 42 + 21 
8b Trade in outstanding common and 
preference stocks + 6 + 23 + 14 + 13 + 21 + 46 + 23 oe eye: + 16 — 4 ae) - 18 
4 ING WiISSULES: Sssccstsattcettossesecseesse Fe +193 +127 + 33 + 28 + 96 +168 +112 +103 + 42 +189 + 75 +373 
5 PREGATC ICDL thcys.dtscftradtovsessstsctoosassbaonnvessts - 51 - 59 - 31 - 73 - 65 - 61 - 23 - 70 - 57 - 49 — 46 - 92 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues oe. ey - 5 +393 = tae + 6 + 5 - - 24 - 30 - - 
1 INE WIMSSULCS: acerstesteeeteavavenvous = #9 — - 2 - 8 - - 5 - 5 - 5 - ce | - - 3 
8 Retirements + 5 a0) + + + Pl +r FI AD + 1 + 4 + 4 + + 4 
9 Loans by Government of Canada: 
BOA INES TEN vicsss Be scacssosoastensosderssssusvtssece - - - - = = = = = a pas ef = 
3 Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars to fm, ae 
international financial agencies .......... — — - il = 2 - - = — = a 
4] Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
Meee ienere Sea cas ie aa aed cence - 13 + 2 + 28 + 43 + 47 -103 + 25 ae ty ne 8) + 49 - 39 + 9. 
5 3icte 
Reet se tt) it] ia) tak tl. tegle ee od See 
6 Change in official holdings of gold and 
U.S. dollars Gachesae: miniay Svarorencare + 13 + 80 - 38 - 16 -105 - 50 + 63 -135 +363 abs} -686 -102 
7 | Other capital movements ...ccccsssssscssseesessees - 89 +180 + 6 +188 +279 +192 -102 +252 + 24| -450] - +598 + 87 
Net capital movement ........c.sccsssscsssssesceesseeeees +213 +462 + 82 +269 +377 +308 +189 +253 +451 - 40 + 28 +106 
Balance settled by exchange transfers ...... +130} - 13 + 83) +135] + 56 +127; — 38) +114) -108 +465 + 38; +176 


ee oe omerens accomnt balance +343 +449 +165 +404 +433 +435 +151 +367 +343 +425 + 66 +282 
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No. 


TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1960-62 — Continued 


Account 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


C. BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


1961P 


II 


Ill 


1962P 


A Dd wo eS 


8a 


3b 


Current receipts: 


Merchandise exports (adjusted) ............-. 
Wave] CxPenditureSbre.c..c0.-ccrsate-cctecencancsna 
Interest and dividends ...........cesceeeeeees 
Freight and shipping ...........0.-.<scscsseesssees 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds......... 
All other current receipts ..........ssceseeeeee 


Total current receipts ...........:ceeseeeeeeee 


Current payments: 


Merchandise imports (adjusted) .............. 
Travel Expenditures ........sccesccereeeeserceers 
Interest and dividends ..........ccscesecesecesees 
Freight and SHIppINg 7.0 .ccccccccececesesccraeeeoee 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds .......... 
Official contri buthOns: cecccccecscestossencassnaaee 
All other current payments .........:seeeeree 


Total current payments ..............::0:00 


Current account balance ...............cccesceeeeeee 


Capital account: 


Direct investment: 
Direct investment in Canada 
Direct investment abroad ........seeeees 


Canadian securities: 


Trade in outstanding bonds and deben- 
PHT OS tapers tenesatesteeescnens sss setscusessanesssecttons 


Tradein outstanding common and pref- 
CLENCE SLOCKS, Soteccteccrs-adeatenetencesnannae 


INGW: AS SUCH ei civcce teal aseanoms aaeenedl nnoenchenee 
retirements <ionc.cisecccanccpnesstecnecwenieckiavaesas 


Foreign securities: 
Trade in outstanding issues. ................ 
INGW SSUES Mr tren re: eececere coh acoeteesescoseeee 
Retirements: <scz-eeccee a tceectrceceraerteeseasee 


Loans by Government of Canada: 
Repayment of postwar loans .............. 


Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
TOLEU ONCE. cipcccnsdesnancucdessnsesrenscoiverpecesyaerant 


Special international financial assis- 
RGNCO: eo ceseksshiuaucteain sh epesosaoerantemadwanvuaeete 


Change in official holdings of sterling 
(increase; MINUS). zcc.cnccceccecccncceroreaes 
Other capital movements ..........ccccseeecereee 
Net capital movement ................ccscsseeeeeeees 


Balance settled by exchange transfers ...... 


Total financing of current account balance 
(Stemi Cees EES... cite nncee 


2 8 6 4 2 9 
2 2 1 27 1 4 
21 24 25 23 22 24 
6 7 7 6 5 6 
12 12 14 12 11 13 


141 186 140 144 135 158 
8 15 29 18 13 14 
26 19 22 16 30 17 
22 22 22 23 22 23 
3 7 8 7 2 it 

= = 1 2 = = 
24 23 27 24 23 27 


+28 +12 +48 + 78 +39 +27 


+40 +16 +30 + 29 +27 +59 
3 5) ae) = 3 -4 7 
-2 - = 6 eo - = 

4 =e =i — 12 =o -14 
+ +10 +5 * 8 +5 +11 
= 6 ol = 7) 48 => ( 15 
+oL oa if - =e +2 = 15 
55 = = £517 — = 
aS 728! +23 = 3 =10 + 8 
2 +2 —P) 41:2 - =r 
+ 8 -24 -39 + 19 -22 -6 
+46 -16 -1 + 30 =—12 +42 
-74 +4 -47 


millions of dollars 


145 


+42 


+18 


a: 
= 2 


+79 


- 20 


226 


+7 
= i! 


160 


= 16 


+49 


+22 


-26 


AS 


+1 
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TABLE IV. Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1960-62 — Concluded 


D. BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


125 


1961? 1962P 
Account | cal] all i= | 
ro I II Ill IV i II Ill IV I II III IV 
He L 4. 
millions of dollars 
Rest of the Sterling Area: 
1 Merchandise exports rte -c.c..cc<d¢cevecesaat cstctes 72 86 86 96 85 76 84 86 val 719 86 102 
Other urrentire Celts: <s....+.-scacesertestesten.a-e 14 18 18 19 18 35 20 20 15 19 25 24 
2 Total current receipts 86 104 104 115 103 111 104 106 86 98 111 126 
1 Merchandise imports .......ccscecs+0+seseccecesocecose 48 78 78 80 50 81 80 87 52 88 93 96 
Other current DayYMeNtS .......essececccesssseece 21 19 19 23 25 22 23 29 23 22 17 19 
2 Total current payMents .o....ccececesecsesseee 69 97 97 103 75 103 103 116 15 110 110 115 
Current account balance .........ccccsssseceee wale +7 cet! +12 +28 +8 +1 -10 +11 -12 +1 +11 
Non-sterling area overseas countries: 
L Merchandise ©XPOFtS. ...c:..ceceessscorescessscesteses 231 239 299 319 281 384 373 383 274 358 336 392 
Other ciirent TECCIDES: <.c.esesssesercsenseet<ecces 36 57 49 47 41 66 62 Sy i 38 70 63 62 
2 Total current receipts ........ssssccscecececese 267 296 348 366 322 450 435 440 312 428 399 454 
L MeErehANdiS) IMPOLMES ses.acs.esevessencecesesecevesoee 194 241 246 251 192 249 257 299 219 281 288 300 
Other current payments ...s.cscsccecscecesesseees 101 102 119 114 101 112 132 115 100 120 129 Li 
, Total current payments .....c.scecescscerese 295 343 365 365 293 361 389 414 319 401 417 412 
Curent account balance ........cccececesesscese —28 -47 -17 +1 +29 +89 +46 +26 =i +27 -18 +42 
Current account balance with above areas -11 -40 -10 +13 +57 +97 +47 +16 +4 +15 salty +53 
Capital account: 
Direct investment: 

Direct investment in Canada ose. +25 +20 +35 +9 +15 +9 | +21 +20 +21 +10 +24 +63 

Direct investment abroad .......secscecesese Se =H -6 — -14 —14 a =) 22 -20 -26 -38 
Canadian securities: 

a Trade in outstanding bonds and deben- 
UU OS tomresctorseteeener case Meteors ccsectereacshee +17 +12 +3 =i +12 = cilil =o +3 —24 =) +5 
b Trade in outstanding common and pref- 

CONC CUSLOCKS ie ccsseusetrersstrsssrotses rorase +3 +4 +3 +2 =6 — =) =H =12 -15 -6 =H, 

INC WAS SUC" toss escercerscseysencsssacesecssete esosusve +10 +6 +14 +9 +4 +13 +6 +12 +5 +3 +5 +8 

ve CIR G MONLS ls crsasytcass seasveeesccaseisobovindscsees = -10 = -12 al -20 =3 -16 =9 -6 =} Silly 
Foreign securities: 

Trade in outstanding issues ceecccocccosese -1 -1 - -20 -1 -1 +1 =! -3 -3 Ih +1 

NEU SSS Sasa eens eee =1 -1 -1 =2 -1 -14 = =2 =I =a = -2 

EUS INC MENUS rrestuns, irene ete tne +1 +1 +3 +1 +1 +1 +1 +1 +1 +1 +1 +1 
Loans by Government of Canada: 

Repayment of postwar loans sees. — +7 ~ +8 +3 +7 = +10 +3 Ht +68 +34 
De reh tilt gi le today) burnluw see daivsod heer dtaiantevlasncaagh ba |e pees 
ee ewe ee edt | sah] aay) dal dee (Bee eee 328 || (oa Ole A 
Other capital movements ...cc.scececssssecesnsese +4 +1 +2 18 +3 42 ~94 ~61 ~29 +30 -13 +16 

| Net capital movement .....ecccecsssccssssssssesseseeen +67 +31 +46 +14 -28 -39 | - 117 -19 -66 | +300 +32 +74 
| Balance settled by exchange transfets ...... -56 +9 -36 —27 -29 -58 +70 +3 +62 -315 -15 -127 
Tag cs ae Ry Meg Re vier ae a a Rep 15} +47; -33 
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TABLE V. The Canadian Balance of Intemational Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends 1926-61' 


Item 1926 | 1930 | 1933 | 1939 | 1945 | 1949 | 1951 | 1954 | 1955 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1959 1960 | 1961 
| 
billions of dollars 
Canadian liabilities: | 
Direct investment VIII, XK ......-eecsseescersrerees 158))| 92.4 | 254 | 253) 2. PRN S..6 4.5 6.8 Tat 8.9 | 10.1 | 10.9 | 11.9 | 12.9 | 13m 
Government and municipal bonds IX 1.4 oud Lert 17 1.7 1.8 251 2.1 1.9 Pret | 2.3 2.6 ook 3.3 3.4 
Other portfolio investments VIII ............ DS imoeomlsrO! || aon ata Pees) Gis al ool 3.5 3.9 4.1 4.2 4.4 4.4 
Income accumulating investment funds ...... = = _ - - - - 0.1 0. 2 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0. 
Miscellaneous investments VIII .........-...0 08351 053.8053) {10s Ons Oss 0.3 0.6 |, 0.6 0.8 0.9 1.1 ie 1.4 aj 
Foreign long-terminvestments in Canada 
a 11 Fd. Qe tea terreno pees acerca occa ore 6.0 | 7.6 | %4 | 69 | 7.1 | 8.0 9.5 | 12.5 | 13.5] 15.6 | 17.5 | 19.0 | 20.9 | 22.2 | 23.6 
Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets 
abroad ..... ecnies Genapre tibet Hen erereere mere See presen ae ae C 05:2) Ose 055 0.4 0.6 O27, 0.8 0.8 0.9 ea) 1 Ig 
Canadian dollars holdings of non-residents ae ARES ie 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.5 Onis 0.6 0.€ 
Canadian short-term assets of international 
financial agencies - — - - - 0. 3 0.3 0. 2 0.2 0.2 OP 0.2 0.4 0.4 0. ¢ 
Gross liabilities? ..................0+ 6.4 | 8.0 | 7.7 | 7.4] 7.6 | 89 | 10.6 | 13.7] 14.8 | 17.0 | 18.9 | 20.6 | 22.7 | 243 25.1 
United States? ..... 355 | 4.97] 4.7 14.5 524 | 6.4 7.19 || 10.3 | e11.1 | 1206"! 1422" | W555 | 17.0 | 18 0c eee 
United Kingdom? xe Zan 2.9 2.8 2.6 1.8 1.8 1.9 2S: Zeid 2.8 Sak Saaz 3.4 3.5 at 
OEHEMCOUMELES? > seretssceererarnieielnsecrsree= OF G22 717 105.27) 10530 Ones) Oe: 0.8 1.0 1.2 v5 eat 1.9 2.4 2.8 2.§ 
Short-term payables? ....1....cccsssnssseneverestenss i, Re ate Ac 0.4 | 0.4 0.7 0.4 0.5 0.7 1.0 152 1.6 1 Boa ph 
Gross liabilities 6.47| 8.0?| 77] 7.4| 80 | 9.3 | 11.3 | 14.1] 15.3 | 17.7] 19.9 | 21,8 | 24.3 | 26.1 27.8 
Canadian assets: 
Direct investment VIL ........:ccccsserereraeecseecsrers 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.7 0.7 0.9 1,'2 1.6 ar 1.9 2.1 Qed 2.3 20D 2. € 
Portfolio investmentS VID ........:eseeeeeeesenees 0.5 | 0.8 | 0.9 | 0.7 | O86 | O66 0.6 0.9 1.0 1.0 1.1 ne! 1,2 1.3 Bl - 
Government of Canada loans and advances VIL.. _ - - _ On| 22510) 1.9 1.7 1.6 1.6 £5 135 TAR} 1.4 1: 
Government of Canada subscriptions to in- 
ternational financial agencies.............0 _ — - _ ~ 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.6 0. 
Canadian long-term investments abroad... | 0.9 1.3 1.3 14{| 20| 40 4.1 4.6 4.7} 4.8 5.0 5.1 5.5 5.8 6. 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and 
foreign ExChange VI ......--c:csseececseeasertenes ane me 56 ONS) eet 1-2 1.8 HE® 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.8 2s: 
Bank balances and other short-term funds 
ADT Ober aco vo. erste ati pact ceneecbeanschseeet 3 S : _ Qed 3) LOeet 0.1 0.4 0.3 0.6 0.9 1.0 1.0 1.2 BS 
Gross assets? AGS | DS? Led: PO ietses: ly one 6.0 6.9 7.0 tea 17 8.0 8.4 8.8 9. | 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign CxChange ..........scecerneee _ - =_ 0.5 ge 1.2 1.8 1.9 1.9 sae) 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.8 Pa 
United States?”® ............ O27 | 2009 | Oca “0: 98 mI0K9" | lat 1.4 2a Zen 2.6 a0) Seal 3.3 Sit oy 
United Kingdom?’® . Se a Set se ~ O51 WnOag |) 1.6 185) deo 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1, 
Other Countries + )> vere aenee-ateraresecnene 0.5} 0.5 | 0.6 | 0.4 | 0.5 is i163} 1.4 1.4 ists) 5 1.6 1.9 1.9 bi 
Short-term receivables? ............cecsseesssereeererene ae sts BA aus QoL |, O22 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0. 4 0.5 0.5 0.5 0. 
GOSS} ASSES yo sessicecacs chy accen ene e sep neccanehate 1.37} 1.57] 1.47) 1.97] 4.0 | 5.5 6.3 ae 7.4 Zu! 8.1 8.4 8.8 9.3 9. 
Canadian net international indebtedness: 
Neti Liab ULLth@ Siac crcnce era steet sce. -cassvetesacnenresss 5. 17| 6.57] 6.37] 5.57] 4.0] 3.8 5.0 6.8 7.8 | 10.0) 11.8] 13.4] 15.4] 168] 1% 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign CXChange ........-.cceesee - —_ — j\=0.5 (=1.7 |=102 | =15'8).|| —1.9)|, =159) |p =I. 9) | s—1..8) | 19) mde Bol elas -2. 
United States?’® .............. 2.8 | 4.07] 3.9 | 3.6) 4.6] 5.3 6.5 8.2 8.8 | 10.0] 12.1] 12:4] 18.6 | 14.49) ae 
United Kingdom?’* 2.6 2.8 2.8 2.5 11 0.2 0.4 0.9 Dice 3G 1 Pb 1.9 2.0 20) 2. 
Other countries?’ .......... -0.3 |-0.3 |-0.4 |-0.1 |-0.1 |-0.6 | -0.5 | -0.4 | -0.2 - 0.1 0.3 0.5 0.9 0. 
Short-term indebtedness? ...........: eee as 65 Be a O53) |) 052 i 0. 5 0. si! 0.2 0.3 07 0.7 11 [ 13 | X 


1 or missing years after 1945 see Tables II and III in ‘‘Canada’s Short-Term External Assets and Liabilities 1945-1957’’ (DBS Catalogue No. 67-504) 
2 Excludes short-term commercial indebtedness. 
3 Includes international financial agencies. 


4 Country distribution not available. 


5 Net external assets of the Chartered Ranks of Canada amounted to $370 million in 1926, $180 million in 1930, and $91 million in 1933. 
6 Excludes Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 


Note: As figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. Roman numerals refer to tables with further detail. 


General note applicable to all statistics of foreign investments in Canada 


Common and preference stocks are included at book (equity) values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing companies, bonds and debentures 
valued at par, liabilities in foreign currencies being converted into Canadian dollars at the original par of exchange. 
Investments in Canadian companies have been classified according to principal activities in Canada. 


Investments in Canada shown as owned by residents of the United States and the Uni 


countries. 


For more detailed explanations see ‘‘Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926-1954’’. 


ted Kingdom include some investments he 


TABLE VI. Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars ,? 1951-62 


ld for residents of ot 


At end of 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1959 1960 1962 
millions of U.S, dollars i | 

MERCI cssexcssentesesctenseiey 1,653.4 | 1,787.2 | 1,845.3 | 1,827.2 | 1,871.5 | 1,871.4 | 1,923.6 1,867.7 | 1,888.3 | 1,856.1 | 1,934.9 | 1,709. 
DUT © cetanen ce anentncenss= aston 1,683.0 | 1,827.7 | 1,750.1 | 1,863.3 | 1,930.4 | 1,899.5 1,941.8 | 1,921.4 | 1,934.2 | 1,773.9 | 1,985.2 1, 808. 
September ... os 1,610.1 | 1,855.6 | 1,787.3 | 1,898.6 | 1,936.7 | 1,903.5 | 1,889.9 1,888.2 | 1,938.3 | 1,813.0 | 1,924.3 | 2, 444. 
December ............-0:0+6 1,778.6 | 1,860.2 | 1,818.5 | 1,942.6 | 1,900.8 | 1,936.2 | 1,828.3 1,939.1 | 1,869.2 | 1,829.2 | 2,055.8 | 2, 539. 


1 Gold, United States dollars and short-term securities of the United States Government held by the Exchange Fund Account and other Government accour 


and net holdings of the Bank of Canada. 


2 Includes $650 million special international financial assistance. 
3 Includes $300 million special international financial assistance. 
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TABLE Vil. Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad,’ Selected Year Ends 1926-61 


Direct investment in branches Portfolio investment in 


Feet Fy ; Total 
subsidiaries and controlled companies foreign security private |Government 
Location and year Railways} Industrial | Mining Oth Total Total |, long-term | of Canada| Total 
and and and er direct Stocks | Bonds portfolio |2vestments| credits 
utilities | commercial] petroleum | C°MCems investment investment abroad 
“| millions of dollars 
all countries: 

1926 oe or Ac nie 397 Bc: OC 493 890 36 926 
1930 . se 36 i 443 ae ac 789 i232 31 1, 263 
1939 . 249 289 123 10 671* yb! 208 719” 1,390 Si 1,421 
1945 . 239 337 138 6 720 454 167 621 1,341 707 2,048 
1947 . 246 414 155 i 822 426 153 579 1,401 1,816 3,217 
1949 . 276 053 91 6 926 477 161 638 1,564 2,000 3,564 
1951. 320 723 117 6 1,166 467 142 609 1 TiS 1,922 3,697 
1952 . 326 765 163 11 1, 265 669* 161 830 2,095 1, 866 3,961 
1953 . 402 851 215 9 1,477 690 179 869 2, 346 ar hs} 4,124 
1954 . 427 935 245 12 1,619 723 203 926 2,545 1,705 4, 250 
1955 . 438 993 291 20 1,742 767 224 991 2s 1,635 4, 368 
L956 . 418 1,106 340 27 1, 891 785 221 1, 006 2, 897 1,565 4,462 
L957 . 425 1,198 410 40 2,073 811 2011 1,068 3,141 1,515 4,656 
[958 . 429 1, 250 427 43 2,149 868 250 1,118 3, 267 1,484 4,751 
[959 . 457 1, 343 417 78 2,295 934 249 1,183 3,478 1,451 4,929 
1960. 456 1, 482 459 84 2,481 | 1,050 265 alysis) 3,796 1,418 5,214 
961 498 1,565 444 112 2,619 | 1,189 276 1,465 4,084 1,379 5, 463 

the United States: 
939 211 176 21 4 412 380 121 501 913 _ 913 
945 .. 212 214 25 4 455 317 92 409 864 = 864 
947 . 217 272 37 5 531 283 83 366 897 - 897 
949 . 247 413 58 3 721 345 98 443 1, 164 - 1,164 
951 . 288 549 TL 4 912 289 87 376 1, 288 — 1, 288 
952... 293 566 95 8 962 450* 86 536 1,498 = 1,498 
953 365 624 123 if 1,119 469 95 564 1,683 —- 1,683 
954 390 686 145 10 Le el 490 89 579 1,810 - 1,810 
955 . 393 710 175 15 1, 293 539 89 628 1,921 _ 1,921 
956 . 378 804 190 2p) 1,394 569 84 653 2,047 - 2,047 
957 . 380 833 206 32 1,451 593 118 711 2,162 _ 2,162 
958 .. 379 833 197 31 1,440 659 111 770 2,210 _ 2,210 
959 .. 382 862 191 63 1, 498 734 111 845 2,343 _ 2, 343 
960 .. 374 971 223 64 Lisee2 827 120 947 2,579 = 2,009 
961 413 1,016 240 78 1, 747 938 119 1,057 2, 804 = 2, 804 
~ 53 — 59 2, 21 43 102 — 102 
_ oa - 1 54 26 27 53 107 561 668 
—- 64 - - 64 26 26 52 116 1,331 1,447 
- 58 - 1 59 at 19 40 99 1,434 15533 
1 73 — _ 74 17 17 34 108 1,394 1,502 
1 80 - —- 81 Li 14 31 112 i350 1, 469 
J 103 - - 104 16 13 29 133 1.282 1,425 
1 118 - _- 119 17 14 31 150 1, 247 1,397 
2 128 _- 1 131 29 17 46 177 15202, 1,379 
3 135 - 1 139 30 16 46 185 alsa 1, 342 
3 168 — 1 172 33 15 48 220 Leto ye 1,347 
3 196 - 1 200 27 14 41 241 1, 0802 1,321 
10 224 _ 1 235 25 12 37 272 1, 064? 1, 336 
14 240 - 3 257 26 16 42 299 1, 047? 1,346 
12 271 _ 8 288 45 16 61 349 1, 030? 1,379 
7 30 17 _- 54 ¥4 1G) 22 76 - 716 
7 34 28 ad 69 % 12 19 88 — 88 
3 47 30 _ 85 i! 11 18 103 - 103 
6 51 19 - 16 6 8 14 90 — 90 
it 61 20 — 88 6 8 14 102 - 102 
7 70 35 —- 4112 6 8 14 126 = 126 
6 713 54 _ 133 6 8 14 147 = 147 
a 74 60 =_ 138 6 7 13 151 - 151 
4 83 72 — 159 us 21 28 187 = 187 
8 85 98 _— 191 7 21 28 219 - 219 
8 93 131 3 235 ul 21 28 263 _ 263 
i 102 150 Ml 266 8 21 29 295 34 329 
8 120 153 10 291 8 19 24 318 35 353 
10 PAL 156 12 299 10 18 28 327 35 362 
15 97 145 23 280 11 30 41 321 30 351 
30 85 = 146 102 51 153 299 31 330 
36 85 1 142 104 36 140 282 146 428 
31 88 2 142 110 33 143 285 485 770 
31 14 2 70 105 36 141 211 566 LWW | 
39 26 2 92 155 30 185 277 528 805 
49 33 3 110 196 53 249 359 509 868 
51 38 2 121 199 63 262 383 486 869 
57 40 2 131 210 93 303 434 458 892 
72 44 4 159 192 oe 289 448 433 881 
82 52 4 167 179 100 279 446 408 854 
104 73 4 215 178 103 281 496 388 884 
119 80 4 243 174 104 278 521 370 891 
137 73 4 271 167 107 274 545 352 897 
150 80 5 293 187 He 298 591 336 927 
181 | 59 6 | 304 | 195 111 306 610 intl 929 

= 


panies and banks which are held mainly against liabilities to non-residents, and subscriptions by the 
ment of Canada to international financial agencies which are partly offset by ‘‘short-term assets in Canada of these institutions (Table V). Figures in- 
the equity of non-residents in assets abroad of Canadian companies (Table V). 


| Excludes deferred interest amounting to $22 million at the end of 1956, and to $44 million at the end of subsequent years. 
Includes investments in Newfoundland prior to 1949. 
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TABLE VII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1930-61 
Classification by type of assets and nature of national ownership 


Long-term investments in Canada 


A. Owned by all non-residents 


B. Owned in United States 


a 


= 
1830 1045| 1956 | 1957 | 1958 iz 1960 1961 
=i 


a= 
1930} 1945| 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1959 1960 196 
wal 


ay type of assets 


Bonds and debentures: 
Government and municipal!’ ........ 
POAT WAYS coerce cseeastesccorsnetsued desi 
Other corporations 


Capital stock of Canadian com- 
DANIES .....cceroceresoneseconeverorssenasersensees 


Other corporation assets?.....csree 


Income accumulating investment 
PUTS FB venccvcceotarstpontscnadsdeedenscegererstsy 


Miscellaneous investments ... 


Total investments ........:.:ccee 


Sy nature of national ownership 
I. Direct investments (controlled 
in country of ownership): 


Bonds and debentures: 
RALIWAVS vatea.cesvsrecsvsccestetesttess 
Other COrpOratioNnSs ...... eer 

Sub-total .......ececccecerererecesese 


Capital stock of Canadian com- 
panies... 


Other corporation assets? ........ 


Total direct investments .. 
ll, Government and municipal bonds* 


1. Other portfolio investments (not 
controlledin country ofowner- 
ship): 

Bonds and debentures: 
Railways: 
Controlled in Canada........ 
Controlled in other coun- 
CAL Genes enone crv omenaeasncen ane 
Other corporations: 
Controlled in Canada ....... 
Controlled in other coun- 
GEES, <p cctue sans diuneuetecnavanes 


Capital stock of Canadian com- 
panies: 
Companies controlled in 
WARAAA Sicncacoccenntervagtee nanan 
Companies controlled in other 
COUNPTICS » siicesuenssnrenededeaasaran 


Other corporation assets:? 
Companies controlled in 
GC ANATG ie tecsncosncaoheeisntdasetennne 
Companies controlled in other 
COUMULES) eer. ctarevavsrecenereseen 


Income accumulating invest- 
Ment fUNGS: Screcacvicesanaesstecesarece 


MOMS ocncacsscrscccnestenetsnaters 


IV. Miscellaneous investments: 


Real estate, mortgages, assets 
administered for non-resi- 
dents, private investment 
COMPANLES) CVC  siercnenvoncetadcrons 


SUMMARY 


I. Direct investments ......ccscecereeeee 
Il. Government and municipal bonds 
Il. Other portfolio investments...... 
IV. Miscellaneous investments ...... 


Total investments.............. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


52 
357 


409 


1, 543 
475 


2, 427 


|1, 706 


1, 233 


3, 186 


295 


2, 427 
1, 706 
3, 186 

295 


7,614 


1,662| 2,135] 2,326] 2,621 
843; 504} 480; 484 
1,496] 1,963] 2,181 


4,135 | 4,769| 5, 286 


3,194] 7,991] 8,875] 9,352 
548 | 2,376 | 2,686] 2, 967 


- 249 255 342 
284 818 879| 1, 063* 
7, 092 |15, 569 |17, 464| 19, 010 


46 36 32 32 
281 781 | 1,075] 1,135 


327 817| 1,107| 1, 167 


1,860 | 5,725] 6,398] 6,826 
526 | 2,326 | 2,624) 2, 887 


2,713 | 8, 868 |10, 129) 10, 880 


1,662 | 2,135 | 2,326) 2,621 


= 249 255 342 


2,433 | 3,748 | 4,130) 4, 446 


284 818 879| 1,063~ 


2,713 8, 868 |10, 129] 10, 880 

1,662) 2,135) 2,326) 2,621 

2,433| 3,748 | 4,130} 4,446 
284 818 879} 1, 063% 


7, 092 |15, 569 |17, 464 19,010 


1, 285 
20, 857 


28 
1,182 


1, 210 


7, 324 
3, 372 


11, 906 


3,112 


321 


4, 554 


1, 285 


11, 906 
3, 112 
4,554 
1, 285 


20, 857 


millions of dollars 


3,269] 3, 438] 1, 205} 1,450) 1,872] 2,061) 2, 344 | 2,764) 2,903 | 3,0 
499 512} 598} 495 182 166 165 159 152 1 
2,309| 2,380} 600] 414] 1, 252) 1,666) 1,863 1,924] 1,980 | 2,0 


6,077| 6, 330] 2, 403] 2, 359| 3,306) 3,893) 4,372) 4, 847| 5,035 | 5,3 


10, 480] 10, 865] 1, 832] 2,088| 5,711] 6,328) 6,679 7,117) 7,472 | TB 
3,965] 4,428] 331] 413] 2,049) 2,299) 2,512 2,954| 3,294 | 3,6 


264 266 = = 249 255 342 321 264 2 
1,428] 1,681 94) 130 474 489 536 587 653 8 


22, 214| 23, 570| 4, 660) 4, 990| 11, 789} 13, 264 |14, 441 |15, 826 |16, 718 | 17,9 


14 13 42 38 29 28 28 24 10 
1,211] 1,346] 294) 254 730| 1,004] 1,058] 1,106} 1,116 | 1,2 
1, 225) 1,359} 336) 292 759) 1,032) 1,086 | 1,130| 1,126 | 1,% 


7,839] 8,190]1,330}1,613| 4,629] 5,196 5,515 | 5,922) 6, 263*| 6,% 
3,808| 4,188] 327) 399] 2,004) 2,244 2,444 | 2,860) 3,160%) 3,¢ 


12, 872| 13, 737| 1, 993] 2, 304; 7,392) 8,472) 9,045 9,912 |10, 549 | 11,! 


3, 269| 3, 438] 1, 205| 1,450} 1,872] 2,061) 2,344) 2, 764 | 2,903 | 3,( 


1,583) 1,533] 862) 617 675 800 942 953 1,006 | 1, 


2,340| 2,395} 484] 462] 1,041) 1,058] 1,081 1,100] 1,104 | 1, 


264 266 = = 249 255 342 321 264 


4,645] 4, 714| 1, 368| 1,106) 2,051) 2,242| 2, 516 | 2,563] 2,613 2, 


1,428} 1,681 94} 130 474 489 536 587 653 


12, 872| 13, 737| 1, 993| 2, 304] 7,392] 8,472] 9,045 | 9,912 |10, 549 | 
3, 269| 3, 438] 1, 205/1, 450] 1,872] 2,061] 2,344] 2,764] 2,903 | 
4,645| 4,714|1,368/1, 106] 2,051| 2,242] 2,516| 2,563/ 2,613 
1,428| 1,681| 94) 130] 474) 489] 536] 587) 653 | 


22, 214| 23, 570) 4, 660) 4, 990] 11, 789 [3 264 |14, 4at |, 826 |16, 718 
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TABLE VIII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1930-61 — Concluded 
Classification by type of assets and nature of national ownership 


C, Owned in United Kingdom D. Owned in all other countries 


ong-term investments in Canada = r 
| 1930 [194 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 | 1930 |} 1945 | 1956 1957 | 1958 1959 1960 1961 
ie =e 1 i 
millions of dollars 
By type of assets 
yds and debentures: 
overnment and municipal! ......... 486 157 152 145 145 141 127 147 15 55 111 120 132 207 239 242 
2 NES Se ae 862 316 296 290 292 291 290 288 21 32 26 24 Put 42 57 50 
ither corporations , 171 116 172 200 207 206 214 189 745) 31 72 97 toy 111 alas) 96 
I 
| Sub-totals ieatevecshecaysunscoacire . | 1,519 589 620 635 644 638 631 624 61] 118 209 241 270 360 411 388 
lital stock of Canadian com- 
|.” “DSc ie an i oe a nh 942 973 | 1,646 | 1,835 | 1,934 1,983 | 2,078 | 2,023 82 133 634 712 739 816 930 948 
jt corporation assets? ooo... 134 103 234 270 312 378 439 515 15 32 93 117 143 158 232 259 
sellaneous investments .............. 71 85 168 ibe 198 200 211 223 30 69 176 213 329* 498 564 624 
‘Total investments ..............cccc.0. 2,766 | 1,750 | 2,668 | 2,917 3,088 | 3,199 | 3,359 | 3,385 188 352 | 1,112 | 1,283 | 1,481 | 1,832 2,137 | 2,219 
y nature of national ownership 
\\ 
Direct investments (controlled 
| in country of ownership): 
3onds and debentures: 
WMREULWEYS 12 .,csscesosousecscosestecsosevese 10 8 7 4 4 4 4 3 _ = as = = =e = = 
| 49 ¥3 19 42 45 39 46 38 14 14 32 29 32 37 49 03 
| MUD=COtAIS ooo. icc.ccseccecccoscseesses 59 21 26 46 49 43 50 41 14 14 32 29 32 37 49 53 
Capital stock of Canadian com- e 
UTES Eee ge See eve Ao 200 226 789 850 938 OTe OST le O72 13 21 307 352 373 430 519 539 
Dther corporation assets? .......... 133 101 233 267 309 369 428") 500 15 26 89 Tas) 134 143 220*| 248 
| Total direct investments .... 392 348 | 1,048 | 1,163 | 1,296 | 1,384 | 1,535 1, 613 42 61 428 494 539 610 788 840 


|jovernment and municipal bonds’ 486 157 152 145 145 141 127 147 15 55 111 120 132 207 239 242 


ther portfolio investments (not 

| ecntrolled in country of own- 

| ership): 

jonds and debentures: 

| Railways: 

Controlled in Canada.......... 850 306 288 285 287 286 285 284 21 32 26 24 27 42 57 50 

Controlled in other coun- 
HIS coprappperencenepert eee eon 2 2 1 il 1 1 i! i - = = = = = = = 


| Controlled in Canada ........ 116 46 22 20 23 28 19 7 4 16 20 43 51 49 41 22 
Controlled in other coun- 
I UC yee ae ea 6 57 13m 138 139 139 149 144 7 1 20 25 28 25 25 21 


BUDALOtAIS |b, ocnsssseocesoctesceriscss 974 411 442 444 450 454 454 436 32 49 66 92 106 116 123 93 


apital stock of Canadian com- 
Panies: 

Companies controlled in 
anadcres corre et Be. 685 691 783 910 923 935 924 860 64 96 239 260 270 287 312 320 


ther corporation assets:? 
Companies controlled in 


CANUTE Taes e i 2 1 2 1 4 5 6 = 1 1 1 5 10 ff 4 
\Companies controlled in other 
countries a _ -_ 1 2 5 6 9 = 5 a 3 4 5 3 7g 


TEMES erestrsscsatsecssccadvastencers 1,717 | 1,160 | 1,300 | 1,432 |1,449 | 1,474 |1,486 | 1,402 | 101 | 167 397 456 481 517 546 513 


(Scellaneous investments: 


eal estate, mortgages, assets 
‘administered for non-resi- 
‘dents, private investment 


‘companies, ete. cesses. 171 85 168 177 198 200 211 223 30 | 69 176 213| 329%] 498 564 | 624 
i 

| SUMMARY 

ect investment oeeccccccccsessssss.., 392 348 | 1,048 | 1,163 | 1, 296 | 1,384 | 1,535 | 1,613 42] 61 428 494| 539] 610] 788] 840 
vernment and municipal bonds 486 157 152 145 145 141 127 147 15 | 55 1li 120 IBeR| wey 239 a 
1et portfolio investments........ 1,717 | 1,160 | 1,300 | 1,432 | 1,449 | 1,474 | 1,486 | 1,402] 101 | 167 397 456 481 517 546} 51 
'scellaneous investments ........ 171 85 168 177 198 200 211 223 30 69| 176 213 329 498 564 | 624 
| Total investments................ 2,766 | 1,750 | 2, 668 | 2,917 3, 088 | 3,199 3,359 | 3,385 | 188 | 352 | 1,112 | 1,283] 1,481 | 1,832 | 2,137 | 2,219 
| dl al 


For division into Government of Canada, provincial and municipal see Table IX, 
Includes net assets of unincorporated branches and other long-term investments. 
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TABLE IX. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1945-61 
Classification by type of investment 


Long-term investments 
in Canada by type 
of investment 


A. Owned by all non-residents 


B. Owned in United States 


1956 i 1957 | 1958 [1980 | ss 1961 


iss | 56 | 19st | 1988 | 1959 |_ 1960 196 


Government securities: 
DOMINION: sah acarcensevertseaaenerenevese > 
Provincial ... 
Municipal 


Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products 
Animal products...... 
PROXUILC Sip tertecstssnc-c-sscscsnvace 
Wood and paper products 
Iron and products ............. 
Non-ferrous metals ...... 5 
Non-metallic minerals.............. 
Chemicals and allied products 
Miscellaneous manufactures ., 


Sub-totals (excluding petro- 
leum refining).................-. 


Petroleum and natural gas 


Other mining and smelting .......... 
Public utilities: 
RAL WAV Si ave ieee acess tetanic 
Other (excluding pipelines and 
public enterprises) 


Sub-totals 


Merchandising 


Financial 


Other enberprise@s -toi..nccc-ssccesucsenee 


Miscellaneous investments 


Total investments 


Government securities: 
Dominion. ............. 
Provincial. 
Municipal .... 


Sub-totals 


Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products . 
Animal products....... 
Textiles: oe hcatacvescdanseeses 
Wood and paper products . 
Iron and products............... 
Non-ferrous metals .... 
Non-metallic minerals 
Chemicals and allied products 
Miscellaneous manufactures .. 


Sub-totals (excluding petro- 
leum refining).................... 


Petroleum and natural gas 


Other mining and smelting .......... 
Public utilities: 
Reallw ay S, Gx, .cacateetioestes nt eeaseae 
Other (excluding pipelines and 
public enterprises) 


Sub-totals 


Merchandising 


Financial 


Other enterprises 


Miscellaneous investments ........ 


Total investments 


millions of dollars 


726 502 501 564 612 611 657 682 340 342 396 383 382 4) 
624 | 1,081 1, 165 1,276 |} 1,585 | 1,632) 1,743 574 | 1,021 | 1,099 | 1,207 | 1,509 | 1,544 | 1,6 
312 552 660 781 915 | 1,026 | 1,038 194 511 620 741 872 977 9 
1,662 | 2,135 | 2,326 | 2,621 | 3,112 | 3,269 | 3,438 1,450 | 1,872 | 2,061 | 2,344] 2,764 | 2,903 | 3,0 
268 524 577 608 664 720 749 199 401 440 469 509 551 5! 
61 103 108 114 128 132 145 47 91 96 102 115 118 ‘ 
83 128 128 135 140 141 148 41 70 bp 13 719 84 if 
455 | 1,081 1, 166 1,200 } 1,211 1,315 | 1,408 383 911 986 | 1,021} 1,026 | 1,116 | 1,2 
319 | 1,083 | 1,198 | 1,312 | 1,451 1,580 | 1,648 297 891 971 | 1,038 | 1,172 | 1,286 | Tai 
274 895 | 1,031 1, 103 115 Sue LO Dale loo 209 700 813 879 928 928 9 
57 170 179 207 227 276 286 48 109 111 129 142 151 i 
169 527 582 §17 660 698 768 124 371 418 444 473 492 
37 68 82 85 92 98 108 34 62 16 19 86 92 1 
1,723 | 4,579 | 5,031 | 5,381 | 35,726 | 6,115 | 6,445 | 1,382 3,606 | 3,982 | 4,234] 4,530 | 4,818 | 5,1 
160 | 2,275 | 2,849 | 3,187 | 3,455 | 3,727 | 4,023 152 | 2,063 | 2,570 | 2,866 | 3,108 | 3, 184%) 3,4 
356 | 1,330 | 1,570 | 1,657 | 1,783 | 1,977 | 2,089 277 | 1,129 | 1,307} 1,386 | 1,513 | 1,701 | age 
1,599 | 1,426 | 1,396 | 1,413 | 1,405 | 1,406 | 1,366 720 536 489 489 472 479 § 
493 628 661 712 7139 743 649 374 460 471 523 544 551 5 
2,092 | 2,054 | 2,057 | 2,125 | 2,144 | 2,149 | 2,015 1, 094 996 960 | 1,012 | 1,016) 1,030 | 1,0 
220 683 (08 7184 878 872 917 158 496 508 549 612 608 6 
525 | 1,488 | 1,782 | 1,938 | 2,190 | 2,380 | 2,614 285 983 | 1,202 | 1,314] 1,471 | 1,587 |e 
70 207 235 254 284 297 348 62 170 185 200 225 234 2 
284 818 879 1,063*) 1,285 | 1,428 | 1,681 130 474 489 536 587 653 8 
7,092 | 15, 569 17,464 | 19,010 20,857 | 22,214 | 23,570 | 4,990 | 11, 789 | 13, 264 | 14, 441 15,826 | 16,718 | 17,9 
| [ | i) | | 
C. Owned in United Kingdom D. Owned in all other countries 
145 | 1956 | 1957 1958 1959 100 | 1961 1945 1956 1957 i 1958 | 1959 [ 1960 19 
millions of dollars 
- 12 64 65 60 48 50 44 90 95 103 169 181 1 
45 45 47 47 48 47 67 5 15 19 22 28 41 
112 35 34 33 33 32 30 6 6 6 7 10 17 
137 152 145 145 141 127 147 55 111 120 132 207 239 2 
66 109 125 124 131 137 136 3 14 12 15 24 32 
6 6 6 6 7 8 ie 8 6 6 6 6 6 
38 56 55 60 59 55 53 4 2 2 2 2 2 
64 153 160 155 159 167 174 8 17 20 24 26 32 
12 153 168 202 194 201 209 10 39 59 12 85 93 1 
64 175 192 195 192 188 180 1 20 26 29 33 39 
8 31 34 40 45 55 54 1 30 34 38 40 70 
36 137 142 146 153 169 176 9 19 22 27 34 37 
2 4 5 5 5 5 6 1 2 1 1 1 1 
296 824 887 933 945 985 995 45 149 182 214 251 312 ‘ 
1 712 108 134 162 210" 299 1 140 171 187 185 Ties ‘ 
60 118 162 lyf 160 152 147 19 83 101 100 110 124 { 
806 765 184 7194 783 755 699 73 125 123 130 150 172 
90 97 112 115 125 125 75 29 71 718 74 70 
896 862 896 909 908 880 774 102 196 201 204 220 
57 159 174 197 225 214 238 5 28 33 38 41 
186 284 332 360 413 469 512 54 221 248 264 306 
6 29 36 41 45 51 50 2 8 14 13 14 
85 168 177 198 200 211 223 69 176 213 329* 498 
1, 750 | 2.668 2,917 | 3, 088 | 3, 199 | 3,359 | 3,385 352 | 1,112 1,288 | 1,481 | 1,832 
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TABLE X. Foreign Direct Investment? in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1945-61 
Classification by type of business 


A. Owned by all non-residents B. Owned in United States 
Direct investment in Canada 
by type of business - is ] 
1945 | 156 | 1957 ee 1959 1960 | 1961 1945 1956 | 1957 1958 Ee | 1960 [ 1961 
millions of dollars 
nufacturing: 
Vegetable LOCUM CIS eersiieettecereseceocts 200 441 492 521 578 637 648 140 339 375 403 442 488 504 
Pema PTOUUCES oho... cccsestecectecsscosseseccec 47 91 98 105 119 122 135 44 83 89 95 108 111 125 
| LUGE civ annte Oe ao ces e 56 105 108 115 117 118 122 28 58 62 63 68 72 78 
VYood and paper products ......cccccscscs. 348 847 924 945 951 1,033 1, 064 316 726 798 819 822 886 939 
on BUHDLOGUCES $0.25). c.biveceectsccnreececooes 277 978 1,089 1, 205 1, 345 1, 441 1,504 272 816 896 961 |1,095 1,198 1,248 
{on-ferrous WL CCAS: Fis casastestctos eapters-ons 211 728 867 926 977 983 | 1,020 203 663 789 845 892 890 931 
fon-metallic MAO Pa Sih sets cyesssscesese 43 143 157 174 198 240 249 39 91 101 110 127 134 140 
themical and allied products ............ 144 507 561 595 637 671 741 118 358 405 434 460 478 538 
fiscellaneous manufactures .......0...... 33 66 80 82 89 97 106 31 61 75 76 83 91 100 
| Sub-totals (excluding petroleum 
| (RELLY) Ae ey Se ee 1,359 | 3,906 | 4,376 | 4,668 | 5,011 5,342 | 5,589 |1,191 |3,195 |3,590 |3, 806 4,097 | 4,348 | 4,603 
toleum and natural gas)... .ccseccssces 141 | 2,144 2,559 | 2,816 3, 082 3, 313 3, 534 141 |1,978 | 2,380 | 2,598 | 2,836 | 2, 885% 3, 060 
er mining and smelting... 237 908 1,044 1,116 1.223 1,439 1,549 215 857 971 |1,030 | 1,146 1, 348 1,451 
ities (excluding pipelines) 0.0.0.0... 375 292 286 287 282 285 289 358 223 215 216 217 224 228 
Peecising tei Lee fee 202 605 621 684 761 157 804 147 428 423 458 505 501 520 
|. c7 acca or rr 339 818 1,026 1,073 1, 289 1, 464 1, 660 198 551 719 750 904 1,028 pies tra 
or BREEDS OS 1, - esse csccvseesesyeosthessoorsos 60 195 217 236 258 272 312 54 160 174 187 207 215 251 
MRS csc cross ot cchca'ssccsstedss Mevses seesvex: 2,713 pe eee 10,129 | 10, 880 | 11, 906 | 12,872 |13, 737 |2, 304 7,392 |8,472 | 9, 045 (eee [48 549 [24-284 
C. Owned in United Kingdom D. Owned in all other countries 
| | | | 9 | 1960 | 1961 1945 1956 1957 laeae 1959 1960 1961 
et ie | 1957 1958 | 195: [ [ | | 
millions of dollars 
jufacturing: 
eeetable DLOGUCUS ees ccree tence 60 95 110 108 ib C7 124 123 = fi { 10 19 25 21 
PERBESDEOCUCES 0.0... oe. sesscucoseudleteasenas 3 4 5 5 6 6 6 - 4 4 5 5 5 4 
oxtiles 00 ACA DRESERS 0, SSR 26 47 46 51 49 45 43 2 = - 1 — 1 1 
0d and paper products... eeccsescee 30 120 125 125 127 138 115 2 1 1 1 2 9 10 
PRACT ODUCES .. cs cncvstuesussstoccecovecoece 4 134 147 186 180 185 191 1 28 46 58 70 58 65 
DiBterrous MOCUAL SH aac setae ee 8 49 61 63 64 65 65 - 16 17 18 21 28 24 
m-metallic minerals oo... sees: 4 23 26 30 34 38 37 - 29 30 34 37 68 72 
jlemicals and allied products.......... LOSS 139 143 150 162 170 i 14 17 18 27 31 33 
‘scellaneous manufactures.............. 2 4 4 5 5 5 5 EF 1 1 1 i 1 t 
a, Se eearroe 156 611 663 716 732 768 755 12 100 123 146 182 226 231 
leum and natural £88 ooo eccccssssssscsse - 56 64 90 116 208*| 234 — 110 | 115 | 128 | 130 220*| 240 
i mining and smelting wo... 22 48 68 17 68 66 62 = 3 5 9 9 25* 36 
sies (excluding pipelines).............. 16 39 37 41 40 40 38 1 30 34 30 25 21 23 
a Pighy 251} @ 167) "asy | 219 eWi208 | 94231 OB. 28-1) cp aoe hele a 
Cte 98 115 131 142 168 198 246 43 152 176 181 217 238 243 
EONS CS OR cs he, ss cevi ) 28 33 39 41 47 47 il 7 10 10 10 10 14 
Petals [ci ga ere poe | 348 |1,048 | 1,163 | 1,296 | 1,384 | 1,535 | 1, 613 61 428 | 494 539 610 788 | 840 
* Direct investment covers investment in branches, subsidiaries, and controlled companies; the figures are part of the totals in Tables VIII and Ix. 
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TABLE XI. Number of Canadian Concerns Controlled Abroad, End of 1960 and 1961° 
Classification by type of business and country of ownership 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Controlled in United States Controlled in United Kingdom outsic 
Canac 
Type of business 7 ait 
Subsidiaries | Unincor- Subsidiaries | Unincor- p Tota 
or controlled} porated sea or controlled] porated Sethe number oe 
companies branches I companies | branches 
4 ins 
1960 
Manu facturing: 

Wegetablesproducts! ccesewcciciscsessscereacnae 161 6 167 62 - 62 15 _ 15 2} 
Animal products ...... 61 - 61 6 1 1 Tt - tf 
Mextiless wy. eee veers 94 1 95 25 1 26 6 - 6 1 
Wood and paper products. 246 15 261 pl 3 54 14 —- 14 3 
Iron and products ............. 503 20 523 97 1 98 31 - 31 6 
Non-ferrous metals..... 287 10 297 46 1 47 21 - 21 3 
Non-metallic minerals ............ 69 4 73 45 = 45 13 = 13 1 
Chemicals and allied products. 314 29 343 61 1 62 15 2 17 4 
Miscellaneous manufactures. ............ 117 8 125 13 = 13 4 a 4 1 

Sub-totals (excluding petroleum re- 

fitrin gs) eee esee ese wee eters 1, 852 93 1,945 406 8 414 126 2 128 2,4 
Petroleum and natural gaS ou... 360 96 456 29 = 29 22 4 26 5 
Other mining and smelting ............. cee 299 36 335 58 = 58 19 3 22 4 
Utilities: 

RRL WAY Site eee cece cet ortd ea ase esens ee cerns cenner 9 4 13 6 - 6 1 - af 

Other utilities (excluding pipelines)... 103 19 122 33 4 37 31 if 38 1 
Merchandising: sepsserestcespesssennersroetrrcs scoo 901 140 1, 041 395 36 431 145 9 154 1,6 
Financial: 

Financial institutions except insur- 

ANIC Cirape ccootsccsee ence aris eolatet vs von sven aesecaenee 82 14 96 40 - 40 19 2 21 1 
Insurance... 23 166 189 20 83 108 18 41 59 3 
Realiestate...:e.ccc. st Sah 136 12 148 54 2 56 29 2 31 2 
Other holding companies? ............0:0 46 6 52 35 1 36 43 2 45 1 

OtherventerpmlSeS were cccest ence ccascenccssarstecdeesert 584 97 681 146 LY 157 52 3 55 é 

Totals, all companies? ...............0...... 4,395 683 5, 078 1,227 145 1,372 505 15 580 7,6 

1961 
Manufacturing: 

Vegetable products. (.c.casteecsecccsuceccsensoes 169 6 175 713 - 73 14 - 14 y 
Animal products ....... 57 - 57 7 1 8 6 - 6 

MOXtUlese sachsen 99 1 100 27 1 28 5 - 5 ] 
Wood and paper products 249 12 261 54 3 57 15 - 15 4 
Iron and products ..... 532 21 553 107 } 108 34 1 35 ce 
Non-ferrous metals... 302 10 312 46 1 47 24 - 24 : 
Non-metallic minerals ............. aa 5 716 48 - 48 25 25 1 
Chemicals and allied products 4 329 29 358 64 1 65 18 1 19 4 
Miscellaneous manufactures ................5 123 6 129 13 - 13 4 - 4 ] 

Sub-totals (excluding petroleum re- 

SUTPETS) oyceisce orescence 1,931 90 2,021 439 8 447 145 2 147 2,€ 
Petroleum and natural g@S ............cceeeee 367 86 453 30 = 30 26 4 30 ‘ 
Other mining and smelting ose 302 34 336 53 _ 53 23 - 23 ; 
Utilities: 

RAL WAY Si ecccsaterestuedescvenasccessdpessenststsrcrsesons 8 5 13 6 - 6 1 - 1 

Other utilities (excluding pipelines)... 108 20 128 34 4 38 28 8 36 
Meérehandisimer cc. eet tercssees sotto codes teense 939 122 1,061 393 38 431 156 8 164 1, 
Financial: 

Financial institutions except insur- 

ance ...... a ie ; 98 15 113 43 - 43 17 3 20 
Insurance.. 21 162 183 27 81 108 18 41 59 ' 
Realgestate == eerie. 145 11 156 64 2 66 29 2 31 
Other holding companies? ...............0... 45 6 ty | 39 1 40 46 1 47 

Other: enterprises. ..ehesecuck<ealecsscdoveacNeed es 604 86 690 152 9 161 60 4 

Totals, all companies‘ ...................... 4,568 637 5, 205 1, 280 143 1,423 549 73 

J. 1 fist 


1 The book valueof all investments in these companies by residents of the country in which control lies is shown as direct investment in preceding tab 


2 Excludes non-resident owned investment corporations included with portfolio investments. 


3 Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 1,026; in the U.K. 449; in other countries 92. 
4 Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 1,109; in the U.K. 517; in other countries 134. 
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TABLE XII. Non-Resident Ownership as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries, Selected Year Ends 1926-61! 
Industry classification 1954 [ 1958 1960 |1961 

centage of total owned by all non-residents: 

BA CUALIN Birr eteeacertcrcsecstrcretsc atin chee 47 47 48 50 51 51 52 54 
etroleum and natural gas ....... aT eTCCO HP BAAN RULE CEES 60 63 65 63 62 62 62 60 
MMREEA DOS MOVING eee coccessecgnascre rec cafestetveotes do soteccecsctescs 53 53 54 56? 56 58 60 62 
| ye 5 Se eT ee B5B fh 38s be Suu) 30 M29 clan 28h hoe 
PERRI CS Perea meer Cm eee: ee 4 Ree 14 13 14 14 14 14 14 13 
Totals of above industries and merchandising® ...... 32 32 33 34 34 34 34 34 
I 

sentage of total owned by United States residents: 

| SACULITIS, SP eaters treat ere ee a a 37 37 38 39 40 41 41 43 
pmoleum and natural SAS. ......cc.ccoscetedcsesscosocosesosesesseece 57 58 59 57 56 55 Bell By 
Hime and smelting ...eccceccnsecseescosesssscsenececccccccee 47} 46] 46 | 462] 47! 49] 52| 54 
|) “DUS ccosekuarcaconos arth to eee eer oe a ee 1S) 1B} 12 ue 10 9 9 9 
oc (NGG eee a ee ek oh oe 2 10 11 11 12 12 12 ata 
Totals of above industries and merchandising? ...... 25 25 26 26 268 26 27 27 

| I 


fnational Investment Position. 


*For years 1952 and 1953, see Table XII, The Canadian Balance of International P 
2? Commencing in 1957 the equity of non-residents in the holding of Consolidated 
\vay Company has been included under mining and smelting. 
3 Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the postwar period. 


|* Petroleum and natural gas industry not available separately, 


Mi 


Note: For data from which this table was constructed and for further explanations see TABLE XVI, 


ments, 1957 and International Investment Position. , * 
ining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited by Canadian Pacific 


TABLE XIII. Estimates of Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1900-61 


For treatment see page 33, The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957 and 


Total non-resident investment Percentage of tota] non-resident investment 
Year [ ] ; : 
Direct, Portfolio Total oie Heer aes 
millions of dollars i per cent 

oes aid 1, 232 14 85 1 

as ‘4 3, 837 23 72 5 

a on 4,536 36 60 4 

1, 782 4,221 6,003 5] 44 3 
2,427 5,187 7,614 61 36 3 
2, 302 5,013 Ti, oOo 61 36 3} 
2,296 4,617 6,913 60 36 4 
2, 713 4,379 7,092 70 25 5 
2, 826 4,355 7,181 72 23 5 
2,986 4,205 7,191 712 23 5 
3, 270 4,239 7,509 74 22 4 
3, 586 4,377 7, 963 74 22 4 
3,975 4,689 8, 664 76 20 4 
4, 520 4,957 9,477 76 19 5 
5,218 5,167 10, 385 a 18 5 
6, 003 5,458 11,461 na 18 5 
6, 764 5, 780 12,544 ida iy/ 6 
7,728 5, 745 13,473 76 18 6 
8, 868 6, 701 15,569 76 17 7 
10,129 7,335 17,464 76 17 7 
10, 880 8,130 19, 010 716 16 8 
11, 906 8,951 20,857 76 15 9 
12, 872 9,342 22, 214 715 15 10 
Ti 3a 9,833 23,570 76 14 10 

L 


°€ footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE XIU. Estimates of Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-61! — Concluded 


Investment by residents of the 


Investment by residents of the 
United Kingdoin 


United States other countries 


Investment by residents of 


Year 

Direct Portfolio? Total Direct Polo | Total Direct Ponta Total 
=) millions of dollars ; 
ne ae 168 ats ae 1,050 dc S10 14 
bis ne 881 de nie 2,778 3 oo 17& 
o0 a 1,630 ae ar 2,729 nr als plik 
1,403 1,793 3,196 336 2,301 2,637 43 127 17 
1,993 2,667 4,660 392 2,374 2, 766 42 146 185 
1,933 2,559 4,492 376 2,307 2,683 43 147 19( 
1, 881 2,270 4,151 3686 2,110 2,476 49 237 281 
2, 304 2,686 4,990 348 1,402 1, 750 61 291 35: 
2,428 2,730 | 5,158 335 1,335 1,670 63 290 By 
2,548 2,653 invA: 372 1275 1,647 66 PATH! 34: 
2, 807 2, 760 5,567 400 1,210 1,610 63 269 33: 
3,095 2,811 5,906 428 1,289 tara ly 63 PAT 34 
3,426 Seas 6,549 468 1, 282 1,750 81 284 | 36: 
3,896 3,363 7,259 497 ipo 1,778 127 313 44) 
4,530 3,467 7,997 544 1,342 1, 886 144 358 50 
5, 206 3, 664 8,870 612 1,396 2,008 185 398 58 
Slow 3,877 9, 664 7159 1,418 Pape efit 218 485 10 
6,513 3,762 10,275 890 1,465 2, 356 325 517 84 
1,392 4,397 11,789 1,048 1, 620 2, 668 428 684 1, 
8,472 4,792 13, 264 1, 263 1, 754 2,917 494 7189 1, 28 
9,045 5,396 14,441 1, 296 1,792 3, 088 539 942 1,48 
9,912 5,914 15, 826 1,384 1,815 3,199 610 1.222 1,83 
10, 549 6,169 16, 718 139 1,824 3, 359 7188 1,349 2,18 
11, 284 6, 682 | 17, 966 | 1,613 a 1,772 1 3,385 E 840 iat 1,379 2am 


1 Including miscellaneous investments, ‘ 
2 Wstimated by Dr. Jacob Viner, ‘‘Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, 1900-1913’, (Cambridge 1924). 


$ Estimated by Prof. F.A. Knox, Excursus appearing in ‘‘Canadian-American Industry’? Marshall, Southard and Taylor, (New Haven, Toronto 1936). Stati 


tics for 1926 and subsequent years are Official data compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


TABLE XIV. Non-Resident Control as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries, Selected Year Ends 1926 -60* 


Industry classification 


Percentage of total contro] by all non-residents: 


Percentage of total contro] by United States residents: 
Mamita Ct rine: siscctacctore seshueacsspsascceasnctsvecanstsdssernactassvavessieiese 
Petroleum and natural Zas .......esececesecesneereeees iedactdoisicsstacs 
Mining NGS MOVCIN S eesuvesesesevorncocnsarpvacdidsovenavessicsseaibasessgece 
TROT WAYS cetetucucosscecessdonhedvecesssasasasesvicceserelscatecarsnsenve verurerssnes 


Opher Ntlities: i. ccsncaten.cesrsscscevoveneccenvepncdurosndeernesncess vocosbiarned 


Totals of above industries and merchandising? ........ 15 18 19 22 


ou | einen 


; For years 1952 and 1953, see Table XIV, The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957 and International Investment Position. 
Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the postwar sanlok, 


19€ 


* Petroleum and natural gas industry not available separately. For treatment see page 33, The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957 and 


ternational Investment Position. 
Note: For data from which this table was constructed and for further explanations see Table XVI, 
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TABLE XV. Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries, 1959-611 
Total Canadian and ex- : 
Esti- Investment owned in: ternal capital in com- Percentage of capital Percentage of capital 
niacd panies controlled in: employed owned in: employed controlled in: 
Company classification total ] Else- | Peay ] SF 
invest- | United | United | Other United | where United | Unitea | Other Gniveall eee 
‘ - 2 her 
ment [Canada| states Kingdom eae Canada States outside |~27444| crates Kingdom ee es I oukside 
Ih i] Canada “i Canada 
millions of dollars per cent 
\ End of 1959° 
ifacturing:? 
)verages ... 456 335 104 15 2 394 56 6 74 23 3 = 87 12 1 
(bber ......... 203 29 161 13 _ 5 182 16 14 79 7 - 2 90 8 
bxtiles ........ 622 482 79 59 2 479 88 5D 78 13 9 ~ T7 14 9 
(lp and paper .............. 1, 889 905 838 131 15 961 721 207 48 44 7 1 51 38 Ly 
ticultural machinery? se 170 97 734 na oe 77 93 ae 57 434 ae w 45 554 ae 
{tomobiles and parts ....... oe 407 44 362 1 - 14 391 2 al 89 - - 3 96 1 
ansportation equipment n.o.p. 267 112 73 81 1 is: 71 123 42 27 30 i 27 Patt 46 
imary iron and steel oo... 707 533 105 61 8 544 61 102 15 15 9 1 re 9 14 
‘ectrical apparatus . ses 526 139 339 28 20 102 351 73 26 65 5 4 19 67 14 
HEMI CALS ......0.0ccces- Bx 1,073 413 473 153 34 250 561 262 39 44 14 3 23 52 25 
a oy 9, 301 12,572 2,148 448 183 | 2,087 PAS SOE} ve Gl 48 41 8 3 39 48 13 
BRMELOUAIS ons. cee ss scacchccsrsstvecscessanes 11,671 |5,661 | 4,755 990 265 | 4,986 | 5,128 | 1,557 49 41 8 2 43 44 13 
pleum and natural gas .............. 5,609 |2,154 | 3,108 162 TSS 1,529 1 3, 737 343 38 55 5 4 27 67 6 
g: 
elting and refining of non-fer- 
‘ous native ores 922 409 386 67 60 311 611 =- 44 42 if 7 34 66 _ 
REMBLODTUUT 21 0- c se steaseteseeavacgnenseceans 2,145 875 1,127 93 50 887 1,002 256 41 53 4 Z 41 47 12 
Sub-total s Sore UOROS EO SR dce cn Rene 3,067 |1,284 | 1,513 160 110 |1,198 | 1,613 256 42 49 5 4 39 53 8 
| Totals of above industries .. | 20, 347 9,099 | 9,376 | 1,312 560 | 7,713 | 10,478 | 2,156 45 46 6 3 38 51 11 
End of 1960 
Vacturing:? 
MRE OS oe hs cesses Seeds tecevsieves, 497 369 ad 15 2 424 67 6 714 23 3 - 85 14 il 
‘ober ..... i 221 28 178 15 = 4 200 17 13 80 7 - 2 90 8 
RIES «......5.. e 588 447 84 Do Z 460 76 52 76 14 10 == 78 13 9 
'p and paper ...... ; 2,079 |1,012 905 140 22 | 1,031 763 285 49 43 ‘if 1 49 37 14 
cultural machinery? : 191 109 Wel 1 4 94 93 4 57 41 — 2 49 49 2 
omobiles and parts ..... E 440 43 396 1 - 13 424 3 10 90 - - 3 96 1 
insportation equipment n.o.p. Zi 120 we 82 - 74 715 126 44 26 30 - 27 27 46 
{and steel mills* 781 535 155 63 28 562 108 111 68 20 8 4 72 14 14 
trical apparatus ... A 558 151 345 Sy) 27 114 365 719 27 62 6 5 20 66 14 
io Go a A 492 169 itl 274 570 PAG) 38 44 15 3 24 ap 25 
i 2, 236 460 202 | 2,007 2,631 860 47 41 8 4 37 48 15 
5,052 | 1,036 324 | 5,057 | 5,372 | 1,818 48 41 8 3 41 44 15 
3, 184 270 273 | 1,624 S,oor 573 38 53 4 5 27 64 9 
‘ting and refining of non-fer- 
NUS Native OFes ........cc.ccc , 936 428 386 65 pare Seo 601 =- 46 41 ui 6 36 64 _ 
/2t mining 4 Wy BSS) 886 1,315 87 67 933 1,149 273 37 56 4 3 40 49 Ty 
HMRDEQNS pt ooo oR yasees 0 3,291 |1,314] 1,701 152 124 | 1,268 | 1,750 273 40 52 4 4 39 53 
| Totals of above industries .. 21,592 | 9,476 9,937 1,458 721 | 7,949 | 10,979 | 2,664 44 46 7 3 3% 51 12 
End of 1961 
| 
\\eturing:? 
| 522 383 120 16 3 447 69 6 74 23 3) = 86 13 1 
211 26 170 15 =- 192 17 12 81 7 =~ al 91 8 
614 466 93 53 2 476 85 53 76 15 9 = a 14 9 
) and papet ........... 2,223 | 1,098 959 148 18 | 1,196 Tis 254 49 43 7 Ht 54 35 11 
cultural machinery es 173 92 17 = 4 79 90 4 53 45 - 2 46 52 2 
Wmebiles aU. UuDATUS! epcesaescte 467 45 421 1 =- 13 451 3 10 90 = — 3 oT - 
64 84 - 74 70 111 42 25 33) - 29 27 44 
165 65 29 651 114 108 70 19 8 3 15 13 12 
| 380 35 21 128 394 es 27 64 6 3 22 66 12 
553 176 39 254 638 291 30. 47 15 3 21 54 25 
2,415 452 215 | 1,889 2, 795 868 45 43 8 4 34 50 16 
5,417 1,045 331 | 5,209 5,671 | 1, 788 46 43 3 41 45 14 
um and natural gas .............. 6,717 | 2,694 3,434 299 290 | 2,057 4, 038 622 40 51 5 4 31 60 9 
|ting and refining of non-fer- 
MMSBNEATIVE OFES. ...4.002.c0ccccersrereee 968 432 421 62 53 434 534 - 45 44 6 5 45 55 _ 
HEMLINE ION «5. pocesadbvsce cove sasceces 2,428 875 1,397 85 #(ak 968 1, 243 PAF 36 58 3 3 40 ait 9 
jo) LTS: sat Rea ae era 3,396 | 1,307 1,818 147 124 | 1,402 Lior) 217 38 54 4 4 41 52 ri 
Totals of above industries .. | 22, 781 9,876 | 10,669 1,491 I 745 | 8,668 | 11,486 | 2,627 44 47 [ 6 [ 3 38 50 12 
+ 1 = ae 
The figures in this table are subject to important statistical qualifications which are described under the note ‘‘About the figures— Estimated Values of 
l'apital and Resident-owned Capital in Some Areas of National Wealth’’, on pages 62-63 of The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1960 and In- 
‘nal Investment Position. 
Includes ‘‘Other enterprises’’. . ‘ 5 : ; 
includes enterprises also engaged in the manufacture of other heavy equipment which tends to overstate foreign owned and controlled proportion of capital 
| engaged in the manufacture of agricultural implements only. ; i ; : : 
Includes minor amounts attributable to United Kingdom and other countries; an offsetting adjustment has been made in other manufacturing. 
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TASLE XVI. Estimated Book Value, Ownership and Control of Capital Employed in Selected Canadian Inudstries 
Year Ends 1954-61°' 


Industry 
hi — pillions of dollars 
Total capital employed:? 
Manufacturing ......csccssseccsccececessescesesereceesssescacesenscssnsccanecescnscasaescanecsanens 8.3 8.9 10.0 10.7 11.0 5 Bs el} 12.2 } 
Petroleum and natural gas 2.0 3.0 SoD 4.5 bee! 5.6 6.1 ( 
Other mining and smelting 1.9 2.1 2.9 2.8 2.9 Suk Sac ¢ 
RAilWAYS .ccsscssssessescessecesvecsssnssscsetscneesecnseessesnencsaracatsnseocsssercecocncatecasanseas® aul 4,2 4.4 4.6 4.9 5.2 Ded 
Other utilities ..............cscsccneeees 83 5.8 6.4 7.4 8.0 8.5 9.2 1 
Merchandising® and construction Grkh 6.6 to 71.8 8.5 9.5 9.4 ; 
Totals Of ADOVE ......cccceccccesscsssesesessesecstseeseeaseserasersnecasateneneacenasesasess 28,2 30.5 34.1 37.6 40.5 43.6 45.6 4 
Resident owned capital: 
Manufacturing : 4.4 4.7 Dae 5.4 5.4 a 5.8 
Petroleum and natural Gas .....sssscssesecseeesecserscsserrceecenenstenenssersssnenazenens 1.0 Lod 1.3 1.6 2.0 2012 2.3 
Other mining and Smelting .......ceccceeessserseeseceseeeerseeeetaseseranerenesesesseens 0.9 1.0 Lt Le is Vee peo: 
Val L WBNS acess conttessos--aseeeenecenase Dn 2.8 2.9 3.12 on 3.8 3.9 
Other utilities 4.6 5.0 5.5 6.3 6.9 13 7.9 
Merchandising and construction an 5.5 6.0 6.6 7.0 Pt 8.6 8.5 | 
Totals Of ADOVE ......cccccccesccceecceecsseseccesseceeecerccaserenersnensessssanerasenanasorens 19.1 20.6 22.7 24.8 26.7 28.8 29.9 3 
Non-resident owned capital:* 
Manufacturing .....cccccescessssesccssersccenecerenserssearenesesecsenacecssaseneraceascseneceress 3.9 4.2 4.8 5.3 5.6 6.0 6.4 
Petroleum and natural gas .....cecsecccesseeeseceesseeracessesnececasecasecnsenaennsznes 1.5 1.9 23 2.8 Soa 3.5 Sail 
Other mining and smelting RO) ae 1.3 1.6 ry 1.8 2.0 
RallWAYS cecscessecescsseseesesnececcecsscesescsesecaccecscscecsescereseraraseneracacansracaceneneserers 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Other wtilities ..ccccescscssccessscessesceecsresssceesencnececseeeseenasessccesssssienssecsnanover® 0.7 O07 0.9 1.0 aga 1.2 123 
Merchandising............. 0.6 0.6 OL 0.7 0.8 0.9 0.9 
Totals Of ADOVE ...........-c.cscsesecssccssecscdscssnssccarccesaceearecerenesssecocssansenrees So 9.9 11.4 12.9 13.8 14.8 15.7 J 
United States owned investments:* 
Manufacturing .........:csceesccesccesssecccceescesssenesoressvesecerececesecessneessoresascenacers Seal 3.3 3.8 4.2 4.4 4.8 be 
Petroleum and natural gas 1.4 eat Dnit 2.6 2.9 Sark 3525 
Other mining and smelting 0.9 1.0 Lay bas 1.4 io 17; 
RaLlWAYS ..eccsvecseccorscencnccescccecncsecassnesorscsseacnananecesersneronensnacoesensesenenenecanonac® 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Other utilities 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.9 10 tae 
Merchandising 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 O75: 0.6 0.6 
MTOtALS Of ADOVE! voi. cecerssiiscosesshes decesaccarcotecescceseasscthabocsaassusrsuenssaecsaseaare 7.0 7.6 8.7 9.9 10.7 1G fab} 12.1 : 
Total Canadian and external investment in companies controlled 
outside Canada: 
Manufacturing a ccsettnctectecesceeetacencnceiccsctpiectinsnatetensescerrercbemce : 4.3 4.6 Dee 5.9 6.3 6.7 {Ae 
Petroleum and natural Zas .......cccecsccccessssssssevcrererereresssssesscsssoonsccesoerees 1.7 2.3 2.8 3.4 3.8 4.1 4.4 
Other mining and Smelting ..........seseseseeesceescesseeetanensnenaseescsrsnesensressrers 1.0 12 1.4 2% 1.8 1.9 2.0 
Railways . 0.1 oom (sel 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Obbierwtl ties eee. cccascveseaccststans tue scescounctest-eteanaacanacmumasesgebeseetmert’ “ar enssmcd 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 035 0.5 
MErChandiSin g...<c..-....-c-ccssscssocceseesssovccssscassnssssosstaveustessserasrsecconnmsaesseeees 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.7 0.8 1.0 
Totals of above 8.0 a3 10.5 U2 13.1 14.0 15.2 | 
Total Canadian and external investment in companies controlled in 
the United States: 
Manufacourin g \ccecssessesco-ss-n0 ae 3.7 4.1 4.6 4.8 5. 1 5.4 
Petroleum and natural gas ne Qe) 2.6 ual 3.5 ST 3.9% ‘ 
Other mining and SMEI]tINg ..............:sccceecceoseccoestseronsreconstecssecrossersvorese 0.9 1.3, 1.3 105 1.5 1.6 Lig 
RAL] Way Scere ereeaecsheets saccesscoteancucccndcdavens coctecestactadns sad sreseacisseverra sey (ovorace 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 Ont 0.1 
Other utilities 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 
Merchandising 33 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Total's’ Of, AbOVE 0. Rocce kc eee meen score tnceecre ct tceesskese ees 6.9 7.9 8.8 10.0 10.7 11.5 12.0 
dl a Ih Aes a __ ae 


1 For selected year ends 1926 to 1956 (without segregation of petroleum and natural gas industry) see Table XVI, The Canadian Balance of Internat 
Payments, 1958 and International Investment Position. | 

2 Estimated from “Taxation Statistics’? and other sources. | 

3 Estimates of total capital employed in merchandising are founded on less satisfactory data than for other series and must be regarded as illustrating 
relative magnitudes only. 

4 The figures shown are in some cases somewhat larger than the corresponding data in preceding tables. ‘‘Other enterprises’ have been included with ! 
facturing, and some funded debt of governments and municipalities relevant to undertakings in ‘‘Other utilities’? has also been included. | 


Note: Because of rounding and of possible statistical shortcomings in parts of the series, some of the year to year changes derived from the tabl 
have only a limited significance and may from time to time be misleading. 
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AREA CLASSIFICATION OF CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS 


United States 
United Kingdom 


Other Sterling Area includes the countries of the Commonwealth, United Kingdom depend- 
encies, Burma, Iceland, Iraq (until 1959), Ireland, Jordan, Libya and Republic of South Africa. 
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SECTION 1 


THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


1963, 1964 and 1965 


INTRODUCTION 


The Canadian economy forged ahead in the 
years 1963, 1964 and 1965, There were successive 
increases of real output with the rate of growth 
reaching 6.5 per cent in the fifth year of expansion 
in 1965. The devaluation of the Canadian dollar in 
_ 1962 improved the country’s competitive position; 
and with the world trading environment continuing to 
be generally favourable, except for the economic 
slowdown in 1965 affecting the United Kingdom and 
Japan among Canada’s important markets, Canada’s 
exports rose impressively. Large shipments of wheat 
to Sino-Soviet countries in the 3-year period under 
review were of considerable importance. Expanding 
production from new mines in the Quebec - Labrador 
area caused exports of iron ore to rise sharply in 
1964. The signing of the Canada-United States 
Automotive Agreement in January 1965 led to a sub- 
stantial increase in both exports andimports of motor 
vehicles and parts. In the first year of operation 
in 1965, however, Canada’s import balance on auto- 
motive products continued to widen. Merchandise 
imports also increased vigorously in response to the 
strong domestic demand for materials, machinery and 
other investment goods, automobiles and consumer 
goods. In contrast, the value of imports of foods de- 
clined in 1965, owing to a sharp drop in the price of 
sugar. The transition in 1962 from a fluctuating to 
a fixed rate of exchange, as well as the accompany- 
ing reduction in the foreign exchange value of the 
Canadian dollar, was an important underlying ele- 
ment in the background affecting trade and some 
other items of Canada’s balance of international 
payments. The deficit on non-merchandise transac- 
tions, which topped $1 billion by a small margin in 
1962 and 1963, rose to $1,125 million in 1964 and 
and to $1,201 million in 1965. 


Inflows from abroadof capital in long-term forms 
were roughly equal to the deficit on current transac- 
tions in 1963 and 1964, but failed to keep pace with 
the rising current account deficit in 1965 when there 
was a substantial inflow of capital in short-term 
forms. This included heavy drawbacks of foreign 
Currency bank deposits and other short-term funds 
employed abroad. Net inflows from security transac- 
tions (in particular from rising sales of new issues 
abroad) have dominated the long-term movements of 
capital. The receipts of foreign Capital for direct 
investment in Canada were less substantial in 1963 
and 1964 but recovered to a more normal level in 
1965. Special transactions in connection with the 
Columbia River Treaty brought in $54 million in 
1964 and $32 million in 1965, 

In this period the United States authorities took 
several important measures to improve their balance 
of payments position, The first of these, introduced 
in July 1963 and promulgated in September 1964, 
was an interest equalization tax designed to raise 
by one per cent the cost of foreign borrowing in 
New York. There was an immediate adverse reac- 
tion on the Canadian financial markets, which how- 
ever was ameliorated when an exemption was short- 
ly negotiated for Canadian new issues. Further 
measures were taken in 1965 with the introduction 
of the United States foreign investment guidelines 
early in the year. The cumulative effect was to 
make the Canadian balance of payments and the 
problems of management of the Canadian economy 
even more interdependent with developments and 
conditions in the United States. This task was not 
made any easier by the failure of a prominent finan- 
ce company in June 1965 and the uncertainties it 
caused in the Canadian financial markets. 


STATEMENT 1. Summary of the Canadian Balance of Payments between Canada and 
All Countries, 1960-65 


Account Change 
h millions of dollars 
Merchandise exports (USC a 5, 392 5, 889 6, 387 7, 082 8, 238 8, 745 te DON 
Merchandise imports Caciusted it aan. tere 5, 540 5, 716 6, 203 6, 579 edd 8, 627 +1, 090 
Merchandise trade balance ........... - 148 Is) 184 503 701 118 OS 
mOM-Merchandise receipts o.oo ececcccecsececoccececseosssc Oe 1, 899 2, 036 2, 207 2,509 ZT LOR REO TIO 
Non-merchandise payments... Be A) 3, 000 3, 050 Shy ABIL 3,634 3, 920 + 286 
Deficit on non-merchandise branSacuionSy ts... -1, 085 = eat =I Oi =1)024 ol al Al, ADT = 76 
merrent account balance’ pS} 928 = 830 St = 424") = 083 SOO 
PePital movements) gk... 1, 194 1, PANES} 985 667 787 1,240 | + 453 
_ SIESEECT ee ear 929 930 688 637 820 113 alee 107, 
Beerceoms ss 265 288 297 SO Mie ees 527 + 560 
Change in official holdings of gold, foreign 
exchange, and net balance with International 
eae ery Fn Gy ne 2 ae. .cesk les 0B og tlaiee ai etio9 | 290 | 155 146 363 UST =) 206 
t 


* Excluding change in official exchange holdings. 


CURRENT TRANSACTIONS IN GOODS AND SERVICES 


In the lengthy period of economic expansion 
since 1961, Canada’s deficit in transactions with 
other countries in current goods and services nar- 
rowed annually until 1965. The severe but temporary 
exchange difficulties experienced in 1962, which 
responded rapidly to the official remedial measures, 
did not leave a marked impact on the annual balance 
of payments, in particular those pertaining to cur- 
rent goods and services. The developments are 
chronicled in the relevant quarterly reports on the 
balance of payments, and are also analyzed in the 
1962 Annual Report of the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada. The current deficit of $424 million in 1964 
was about 45 per cent of the $928 million deficit in 
1961. The deficit of $1,083 million in 1965 was in 
the direction of the billion-and-a-third dollar level, 
which was the average for the period from 1956 to 
1960. As the negative balance on non-merchandise 
transactions moved in the sixties within a narrow 
range of between $1,000 million and $1,200 million, 
the larger changes in the annual current account def- 
icits originated in merchandise transactions. The 
import balances, which accompanied the hoist in 
capital expenditures in the mid-fifties, continued 
until 1960. The merchandise trade deficit of $148 
million in that year swung around into a surplus of 
$173 million in 1961, with a sharp gain in wheat 
sales. This surplus expanded to $503 million in 


1963 and to $701 million in 1964 before subsiding to 
$118 million in 1965. The fluctuations in the mer- 
chandise trade balances resulted from more sub- 
stantial gains in commodity exports in 1963 and 
1964 followed by a much larger increase in mer- 
chandise imports than in exports in 1965. 


Merchandise Exports 


Between 1961 and 1965, the increases in mer- 
chandise exports and imports were both large. Mer- 
chandise exports expanded $2,856 million or 48.5 
per cent from $5,889 million in 1961 to $8,745 mil- 
lion in 1965. Merchandise imports rose $2,911 mil- 
lion or 51 per cent from $5,716 million to $8,627 
million over the same period. 


The estimates of merchandise trade found inthe 
statements and tables of this report have been de- 
rived by adjusting the Trade of Canada figures 
(Catalogue Nos. 65-004 and 65-007) for balance 
of payments use. These adjustments, which are 
described in ‘‘About the figures’? on Merchandise 
Trade on page 12 of the balance of payments report 
for 1961-62, include corrections for lags and omis- 
sions (from a balance of payments point of view) 
and a reflection of progress payments preceding 
deliveries of ships, aircraft and certain defence 
goods. 


STATEMENT 2. Adjustments to Merchandise Trade, 1962-65 


1962 1963 1964 1965 
Item 

Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports 

+ = SSE 

millions of dollars 
TO tALS did RAC Cen CUM Sace cesneaeeeeee en tse meres 6, 347.7 | 6) 257. 8 | 6,980: 1 | 6,558. 2 | 8, 303. 4 | 7, 487- 7 | 8,766.7 | 8,633.4 
WCAG i be ee ccc cbastiaas senaieh oes aenaue er eace sorte +116. _ se estien el — -29.7 — salsa ts: — 
Warehousing MURA... 4) SS metirageatcee ce + 9.9 +37. 0 + 9.6 +20. 5 - - — = 
SUD DS. occ de cees ote otc cea te oe er - 0.3 aS TMG) + “1s3 + 4.8 + 3.2 + 2.6 IP + 2a 
Clwal airenants: sec. oer econ: epee ae ee uv UES =17.7 One +16. 4 Qe Ss ADI + 4.9 +1052 
Defence BOCdsSe ae yh. see tne aah ee eeeceee sale ae ley ak + 42.4 <P el -41.9 +40. 5 -42. 0 + 0.4 
Allsother adjustments see:.%...4..=.2 +15.6 -36. 8 +) 1.0.8 -27. 4 onl -20. 2 - 2.8 =—1955 
“ROCA AGIUSUN COGS ences ese pecan +39. 4 -54. 8 +102. 0 +20. 4 =6). D +49. 1 -21.9 - 6.7 
Adjusted merchandise trade (Table 2, 

TECMISUALIS Bly sccerccsa tance ee eee senate: 6, 387 6, 203 7, 082 6, 579 | 8, 238 7, 537 8, 745 8, 627 

| | | a #H 


Some of the more important adjustments for cur- 
rent years are shown in the accompanying statement. 
Being mainly compensation for lags in the export 
tabulation, the adjustments for wheat tend to be 
self-cancelling over time. With the change in 1964 
in the presentation of the basic statistics from 
‘‘special trade’’ (recording at the customs boundary ) 
to ‘“‘general trade’’ (recording at the national boun- 
dary), the warehousing adjustment became no longer 
necessary. The adjustments to substitute progress 


payments for deliveries of civil aircratt have been) 
large, as have been similar adjustments pertaining to 
military aircraft, submarines and other defence 
goods. | 


Wheat has been one of the important contribu- 
tors to the growth in merchandise exports. From a 
shade under $400 million in 1960, shipments of 
wheat exceeded $600 million in 1961 and 1962 
and $800 million in 1963. The value of clearances 


: | 


i 
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climbed to nearly $1 billion in 1964 before declin- 
ing to about $850 million in 1965. Shipments of 
wheat and flour under contracts with the USS Re 
were valued at roughly $190 million, $305 million 
and over $250 million respectively in 1963, 1964 
and 1965, 


Even within a short period from 1961 to 1965, 
there were noticeable shifts in the relative impor- 
tance of commodity exports. Summarized by the 
stage of fabrication, the proportion of crude mate- 
tials slowly narrowed from 37 per cent in 1961 to 
35 per cent of total exports in 1965. The decline in 
fabricated materials was more noticeable, from more 
than 50 per cent to 46 per cent in the same period. 
On the other hand, the relative share of end or manu- 
factured products rose impressively from about 12 
per cent in 1961 to nearly 19 per cent in 1965. Ship- 
ments of metal and mineral materials increased 44 
per cent from $1,861 million in 1961 to $2,686 mil- 
lion in 1965, but the relative share of this group de- 
clined from 31.5 per cent to 30.5 per cent of total 


STATEMENT 3. Merchandise Exports, classified by Commodity Group and 


exports. Exports of forest products, which consti- 
tuted the next important group of commodities, rose 
29 per cent from $1,623 million to $2,100 million, 
but their relative shares of total exports dropped 
from over 27 per cent in 1961 to 24 per cent in 
1965. 

Farm and fish products represented 22 per cent 
of total exports in 1961, on account particularly 
of large deliveries of wheat to Mainland China and 
to Communist countries in Eastern Europe, and 
about the same proportion in 1964. The percentage 
share slipped down below 20 per cent in 1965 with 
smaller shipments to the U.S.S.R. and other Com- 
munist countries. The decline in the proportionate 
Shares between 1961 and 1965 occurred notwith- 
standing a rise of over $100 million in the exports 
of fish, meat and cattle. Similarly an $85 million 
gain in shipments of chemicals and fertilizers 
from $251 million in 1961 to $336 million in 1965 
was not enough to maintain the relative share of 
the group, which narrowed slightly to below 4 
per cent. 


Stage of Fabrication, 


1961-65 
Group 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
millions of dollars 
Exports: 
Commodity group: 
PEVAG), YONG! AUST OL ORRONCLOCRSE, Re es esos 1, 264 1, 464 1,844 SG 
POLE SCDLOCUCLS Oe A TOMAR IONAMIN Shem Gas ymin 1623 1, 701 1,824 2, 009 2 LOO 
MeralstandamincralSn wets. teres. 08, ue. mkeviecncmd 1, 861 2, 063 2, 169 2, 493 2, 686 
eemicals jand fertilizers bn 2..21400.0s).. chica). to De Doll 248 268 308 336 
Other manufactured goods and miscellaneous... 719 903 Ov 1, 440 L667 
“TRODIEILIESS 2 Ue ene Sa eI en Tn 5, 755 6, 179 6, 798 8,094 8, 525 
Stage of fabrication: 
rude mmarcrialisiw wrunte etl. fer tea vial feaqewh DM NBD 2, 242 2, 490 2, 959 2, 995 
HoOpELGAledemaleri alsyee kre. tamil Merce ie ON ee 2,917 3, 059 3, 265 ole 3,926 
STNG! SONROKGLEROUGY 3/2, anion iE Re been anna i Onin Oe 706 878 1, 043 1, 421 1,604 
LEO ball S gee ater Hi tte ec Pah ct ies, ches 4 te ek 5, 755 6, 179 6, 798 8,094 8, 525 
ESSE ET, Eo ee ben re Se 140 169 182 209 242 
otalswallvexportsuee. hone: bese ry 5, 895 6, 348 | 6, 980 8, aaa 8, 767 
ale pee 


* As published in ‘*Trade of Canada: Exports’. 


The largest expansion in the share of total ex- 
ports,as mentioned before, from about 12 per cent in 
1961 to 19 per cent in 1965, was recorded by other 
manufactured goods. These exports were valued at 
$719 million in 1961 and $1,667 million in 1965. 
Included in the total for 1961 were whisky ($80 mil- 
hon), agricultural, mining and industrial machinery 
($150 million), aircraft ($100 million), motor vehi- 
cles (nearly $50 million) and other machinery and 
equipment (over $110 million), The same commodity 
groups were distributed as follows in the 1965 total 
of manufactured goods: whisky (under $120 million). 
agricultural, mining and industrial machinery (over 
$320 million), aircraft and parts (nearly $210 mil- 
lion), motor vehicles and parts (over $360 million), 
and other machinery and equipment (nearly $250 


million). The major part of the increase in ship- 
ments of motor vehicles and parts occurred in 1965, 
as the totals for 1964 and 1963 were, respectively, 
roughly $190 million and nearly $100 million. 


The near doubling of exports of automotive 
equipment in 1965 developed from the signing at 
the beginning of the year of the Canadian - United 
States Automotive Agreement, which provided for 
the removal of tariffs from the two-way trade in new 
cars and parts. As the rise in imports exceeded that 
in exports, the deficit on trade with all countries in 
automobiles and parts expanded by about a fifth in 
1965. Other important influences affecting the exports 
of manufactured goods were the United States de- 
fence production-sharing business placed in Canada, 
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particularly in aircraft, and the export credits fi- 
nancing of durable goods shipped to India and va- 
rious Latin American countries. 


Merchandise Imports 


At $8,627 million, merchandise imports in 1965 
were half as much again as $5,716 million in 1961. 
The proportion of foods declined from a little over 
10 per cent in 1961 to 8 per cent in 1965, although 
imports of food commodities increased $90 million 
between the two years. Likewise other consumer 
goods narrowed from 11 per cent to well under 10 
per cent, notwithstanding an absolute increase of 
roughly $170 million. Smaller reductions took place 
in the percentage shares of industrial and construc- 
tion materials, fuels and lubricants. Industrial mate- 
rial imports at over $1,550 million constituted the 
most important group of commodities in 1961, repre- 
senting about 27 per cent of total imports. The share 
of these imports valued at nearly $2,320 million 
was down fractionally in 1965. The next single 
group in importance was producers’ equipment, whose 
imports exceeded $1,310 million and 22 per cent of 
total imports in 1961. These imports expanded 
nearly 65 per cent to about $2,160 million, and 
represented 25 per cent of all imports in 1965, .Im- 
ports of motor vehicles and parts more than doubled 
from somewhat below $550 million in 1961 to almost 
$1,170 million in 1965; and the proportionate shares 


STATEMENT 4. Merchandise Imports, classified 


of these imports were over 9 and 13 per cent respec- 
tively. Fully one half of the rise of $620 million in 
imports of automotive equipment took place in 1965, 
following the signing of the free-trade agreement 
with the United States, as referred to before. Imports 
of other transportation equipment and parts, on the 
other hand, declined some $70 million from 1961 to 
$280 million in 1965, and the percentage share of 
total imports was about halved to roughly 3 per cent. 


By stage of fabrication, the proportions of im- 
ports did fluctuate between 1961 and 1964 but not 
by very much from the average levels over the four 
years. These averages were about 19 per cent for 
crude materials, more than 27 per cent for fabricated 
materials and wellover 53 per cent for end products. 
In 1965, however, end products rose to more than 56 
per cent, while fabricated materials slipped below 
27 per cent and crude materials declined to less 
than 17 per cent, despite absolute increases in 
1965 of nearly $55 million in the crude and about 
$275 million in fabricated materials. Contributing 
to the rising share for end products were increases 
in 1965 of imports of machinery of about $160 mil- 
lion, transportation and communication equipment of 
nearly $425 million (of whichover $300 million being 
attributable to motor vehicles and parts), and equip- 
ment, tools, consumer goods and miscellaneous 
manufactured products together of nearly $200 mil- 
lion, 


by Commodity Group and Stage of Fabrication, 


1961-65 
Group 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
: | millions of dollars 8 
Commodity group: 
Fuels and UDTICANES .......cesesecesrereceeeteeetenseenscerecesneecasenscrsnescaenaneaes 464 480 529 547 627 
Industrial materials ooo... sccceseenqesveresescsecehoatets Pap ganeevs corsage nae 1,560 1,751 1,857 2,079 2,317 
Construction materials BE osiiocacsa toa MM ateeeeedccdce Me eae seer enna 213 220 203 274 311 
PrOdUeStS’ CQUIDM ONE ccc mocseneintegivin se mm greartt OR ured cart nee gee ae 1,314 1,479 VG LT 1,896 2,163~ 
Transportation equipment and parts (excluding motor vehicles) 352 303 aah 7( 194 280 
MOOT Vehicles Jan Ga DantSiyec.cesseecsdrcoun aeettedoanet aes oan deteetuaencneace sede 546 655 698 849 1, 168 
PIO OC Syn cccou Sows i sate vwacs eeetadse tis eae eet ROUTER eet a EEE RAR eters 597 581 710 7138 687 
Other consumer goods .... 637 651 628 719 808 
Other commodities .......... 86 138 139 PAN 212 
Totals Siete a's edelcres “idles sislviuts clecieeslesleiaaheinase(aslawn aussie seve slugssioeseslendncsecescesavcnecb cals 5, 769 6, 208 6, 558 iy 488 8, 633 
Stage of fabrication: 
Crlide materials 2007. Xe ncnsndh cote. trnvete tees tote Resentment ated vse 1,109 1,205 1,302 1,401 1,455 
Fabricated materials die Siow 1,662 1,820 2,051 2 32a 
FUNG" DPOGWCES i. crcccne eer ston ree os cnccn corre cua tne weenie oe aace coe aainsnens wecleiee 3, 403 3,391 3,436 4,036 4,853 | 
Totalsh..2:..2teees. ie, wide. eee eet ate 5,769| 6,258] 6,558 7,488) 8, 633 


1 As published in ‘‘Trade of Canada: Imports’’. 


From 1961, the rise in average import prices 
outpaced the advance in average export prices, ex- 
cept in 1965, when there was no increase in the 
import prices, taking the year as a whole. In this 
year, the average import prices, as seen from the 


accompanying statement, stood nearly 10 per cent | 
above the level of 1961, while the average export 
prices were less than 7 per cent higher. Accord- 


1 


ingly, Canada’s terms of trade became less fa- 
vourable. 


= 115 = 


STATEMENT 5. Indexes of Prices, Terms of Trade and Volume of Merchandise Trade, 1960-65 


(1948 = 100) 
Price indexes Volume indexes 
(i 2” Seat tepid kad le? ee 


Period Terms of 
trade pe ot 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 
| I ] ‘i 
1960 123.0 TS 2 106.5 140.2 FSir3 
1961 124.0 Hera. 104.1 EQS 185.0 
1962 NPA I 124.5 102.9 1'58'.3 192.0 
1963 128.9 129.4 99.6 i342 193.6 
1964 LOS 7 130.8 99.9 203/03 218.7 
1965 132.4 130.8 HOt 2 Pile @ Zp oe Al 
1963 128.8 127.0 101.4 147.0 Osa 
128.9 128.9 100.0 Ls 2) AG be A 
128.9 NB le 98.1 ITY 5) 192.2 
Soul 130.2 98.8 197.3 210.6 
1964 ere Nate Pied! An coer pose 12953 L326 OT aS 176.4 190.6 
130.5 WS o8ns AD Valis (0) 235.6 
WS ler: 129.9 101.2 216.9 214.0 
131.9 129.8 101.6 208. 1 23) ah 
130.9 USN. F 99.4 179.8 213.4 
1322 TO 102.1 209.4 263.1 
NSIStrSi igiee 101.4 26 246.3 
133.9 leg, 2 HOD 241.9 284.8 
a 


deficit on freight and shipping services fluctuated 
between about 3 per cent and more than 8 per cent 
of the total in the period 1961 to 1965, and the value 
of gold production available for export served as an 
offset to reduce the non-merchandise deficit by 
between 11 per cent and about 15 per cent. The 
substantial remaining portion of the deficit, fluctuat- 
ing between 36 per cent and 44 per cent, originated 


Non-merchandise Transactions 


The deficit on non-merchandise transactions 
fluctuated within a narrow range in the sixties and 
teached a level of $1,200 million in 1965. Interest 
and dividends, which accounted for one half of the 
non-merchandise deficit in 1961, accounted for 
over 63 per centin 1965, as shown in the accompany- 


ing statement. The contribution by travel transac- 
tions of nearly one fifth of the deficit in 1960 con- 
tracted sharply in the following years, in particular 
after the lowering of the Canadian dollar in May 
1962 to a new fixed parvalue of 92.5cents GUES?): 
From a small deficit in 1962, the balance on travel 
Switched to a small surplus in 1963 before return- 
ing to a deficit position. Net payments of migrants’ 
funds and inheritances, which represented over 6 
per cent of the ‘‘invisible’’ deficit in 1961, narrowed 
gradually to a position of balance in 1965. The 


from other current transactions, including official 
contributions. 


With the slow decline in recent years in the 
shipments from Canadian gold mines of crude bul- 
lion, the value of gold production available for ex- 
port contracted from $162 million in 1961 to $138 
million in 1965, which was at the lowest level since 
1949, Gold production had stepped up to a higher 
level in thatyear with the start of financial assist- 
ance to marginal mines. 


STATEMENT 6. Balances of Non-merchandise Items, All Countries, 1960-65 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
| 
i millions of dollars 
Gold production available for ESD OL. Maeneeteese theca fctee, Bact + 162 762 stoner ayo) + 1154 A 145 + 138 
Bee expenditures se. Wee...) oo Me losesesetelacceslecdoes., =e On - 160 — 243 + 24 - 50 - BD 
Bemerest Nd GiVIAENdS Woo | ..o..cccciseccseoc ec doccscccccecccsceossecscteccal Se ACSI umm) HS IS)IL al etn VELL =e 6305 G7 Shia ae 
Freight and SHLD DIN eee tee keen | ee = wil = 82 - 86 = 85} - 35] - 82 
Inheritances and migrants? fUNdS.......ccccccccsccseccsssscscsseccossecccce aes: 2a (ey Cee OM) BS (Rea! 4) (ee ea = 
Other current transactions including official contricutions = 882/48 S088 | aS eee 5S = ASM teed. 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions ...................... -1, 085 | ail, ce a -1,014 | -1,024| -1,125] -1, 201 
fa ae tL 
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Travel Expenditures 


The sharp improvement in Canada’s interna- 
tional travel account over the three years 1961 to 
1963 was concentrated in transactions with the 
United States. As seen from Statement 7, the travel 
deficit with overseas countries remained unchanged 
at about $136 million over the 3-year period, as 
moderate increases of about the same size occurred 
in both the receipts and payments for travel in over- 
seas countries. The receipts from United States 
travellers expanded from $435 million in 1961 to 
$512 million in 1962 and to $549 million in 1963, 
while Canadian travel expenditures in the United 
States declined over 15 per cent from $459 million 
in 1961 to $388 million in 1963. The stabilization 
of the Canadian dollar at a lowered value in terms 


of foreign currency, referred to above, and the reduc- 
tion in mid-1962 in the privilege of duty-free imports 
by returning Canadians were important factors which 
contributed to the decline in the spending. The sur- 
plus in 1963 of $161 million on travel account with 
the United States was the largest on record. In the 
following two years, the receipts from the United 
States increased more than 7 per cent and nearly 12 
per cent to $590 million and $660 million. Probably 
as Canadians became inured somewhat to the re- 
straining influence of devaluation and curtailment 
of duty-free tourist purchases, the expenditures 
turned up sharply to $481 million in 1964, or 24 per 
cent, and a further 10 per cent to $531 million in 
1965. The travel surplus with the United States con- 
tracted to $109 million in 1964, before rising to 
$129 million in 1965. 


STATEMENT 7. Travel Expenditures, 1960-65 


Detail 


millions of dollars 


United States: 
RECELDUSI RSE: teeta settesessivens eaeeteer eee cacee Sr) 435 512 549 590 660 +70 
PA YIMON tS: scteseeseie tein ive ce tacvone ere ae eae 462 459 419 388 481 531 +50 
Balan Cl. ine trechieratsetccecssscs vsecuse meee eacessss = 81 — 24 + 93 +161 +109 +129 +20 
Overseas: 
FVCCELD US: cea consstensteacoes sodeseccmep emanates yaad 45 47 50 60 72 87 +15 
IPA VIM CM USigetencsnecsceacspeavancecatemen deco: teoemateaas 165 183 186 197 ABH 248 +17 
Balan Gretecrcte te nace ton duce ooteatinsane huzeaee es -120 —136 -136 -137 -159 -161 - 2 
All countries: 
FR OCCLDUS crac. cot caceoetas sacexeseenteasr mete aseee 420 
Payments 


Balance 


482 562 609 662 147 +85 
BRR e tee eeilete serene cece, oseracacnmmnentse 627 642 605 585 712 119 +67 
ER AL. Leta ets -207 | -160 - 43 + 24 - 50 =u +18 


As a result of a continuing expansion in travel 
expenditures overseas from $197 million in 1963 to 
$231 million in 1964, about three times as large as 
the increase in receipts from $60 million to $72 
million, the deficit on overseas travel account 
widened from $137 million to $159 million in 1964. 
The introduction in this year ofreduced airline fares 
for overseas travel covering two to three weeks’ 
duration was undoubtedly a factor in the rise in 
Canadian travel expenditures abroad. The travel 


deficit with overseas countries widened slightly in 
1965 to $161 million, with absolute increases of 
about the same size in both the receipts and pay- 
ments. 


A more detailed presentation and analysis of 
international travel statistics will be found in the 
annual publication of the Balance of Payments 
Section, ‘‘Travel Between Canada and Other Coun- 
tries’’ (Catalogue No. 66-201). 


STATEMENT 8. United States Dollar in Canada, 1960-65 


Quarter 


99. 81 94. 94 99.66 96-797 
104. 38 98.25 104.34 101. 32 
109. 00 104.69 107.72 106. 89 
108. 56 107. 59 108. 06 107. 85 
108.25 107. 25 107. 38 107. 86 
108.50 107. 31 107.50 107. 80 
108. 09 107. 94 108.06 108. 02 
108.25 108.03 108.13 108. 09 
108. 22 107.50 107. 50 “ L07s8 
107.63 107.25 107.38 107.46 
108. 44 107. 31 107.97 107. 71 
108. 38 107.72 108. 34 108. 04 
108.50 107. 53 107.59 107.94 — 
107.78 107.38 107. 50 107. 53 
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Interest and Dividends 


As an issue largely of the continuing growth in 
Canada’s net balance of indebtedness from Sn ao} 
billion at the end of 1961 to about $21% billion at 
the end of 1965, net payments of interest and divi- 
dends, as seen from the accompanying statement, 
- grew appreciably from $581 million in 1962 to $761 
million in 1965. Over the period there was a 31 per 
cent rise, of which 12 per cent occurred in SGior 


The expansion in net payments of interest and 
dividends was a consequence of a greater and more 
regular increase in the payments, The receipts 
gained from $202 million in 1962 to $310 million in 
1965. The largest recorded receipts On S33oumile 
lion in 1964 were due to unusually lege inflows of 
dividends arising from direct investment. As men- 
tioned in ‘‘About the figures’’on the Income Account 
on page 18 of the annual report on the balance of 
payments for 1961 and 1962, interest and discount 
earned by the Exchange Fund Account constituted 
an important andincreasing element in total receipts 
of interest. Following additions to the assets of 
the Account, particularly in 1962, the earnings on 
investments rose to a higher level in 1968), *Loraill 


holdings of foreign bonds, were estimated at $99 
million in 1963 as compared with $80 million for 
the preceding year. These receipts declined to $84 
million in 1964 due to the deferment by the British 
authorities in that year (and also in 1965) of the 
regular interest of some $20 million on the 1946 
loan. On the other hand the receipts from the United 
States Government of nearly $10 million of interest 
on holdings ofnon-marketable securities contributed 
to raising the 1965 total to $94 million. These 
special bonds were purchased under the financial 
alrangements concluded in connection with the 
Columbia River Treaty. 


Paralleling the continuing expansion of Cana- 
dian direct investment abroad and also of portfolio 
investment in foreign stocks, dividend receipts in- 
creased 77 per cent from $122 million in 1962 to 
$216 million in 1965. The even larger total of $248 
million in 1964 contained, as referred to above, 
some $60 million of extraordinary dividends on 
direct investment. In contrast to the highly irregular 
fluctuations characteristic of the returns on direct 
investment, the dividends received on portfolio in- 
vestment rose fairly steadily from about $50 million 


interest receipts, including those on_ portfolio in 1962 to $70 million in 1965. 
STATEMENT 9. Detail of Investment Income, Receipts and Payments, 
by Area, 1960-65 
United States United Kingdom Other countries All countries 
ag a T 9 ese F wee 
¥ Interest and Interest and Interest and Interest and 
ar dividends Miscel-| @vidends |y;.,9). | dividends Miscel- | ividends Jyicoey. 
laneous laneous , ar aia | laneous t+. laneous Total 
income income | __ Port- | Imcome |_. Port- | income 
Direct ¥olic Direct folio 
{| 
millions of dollars 
Receipts: 
SOU pie re nee Peter 34 64 74 8 24 5 26 105; 4 68 103 83 254 
HO Gila yes tes echt. 33 719 Wea 12) 25 4 47 17 6 92 121 87 300 
OG 2g Sa TN te 28 92 7a 5 23 12 40 14 12 HS} 129 95 297 
NOGA wang Vee 38 117 51 7 24 19 aul 13 14 76 154 84 314 
LO Gak SR ewes ee os 63 2 57 a 3 38 48 14 i 188 144 La, 443 
BGO Rey, sa ed dh A. 61 143 65 33 i Sy 52 14 29 146 164 131 441 
Payments 
ROG Ol erates te 280 Zon) 93 32 51 11 6 oe 31 318 338 135 791 
LOGY fe a Mi 350 280 101 3D 2 ial ava 36 30 396 368 142 906 
M962 ld. 352 | 304 14h 4 38 | a7 11 8 | 34 35 | 398 | 385 160 | 943 
| SO) ee 372 355 122 36 46 17 16 35 30 424 436 174 | 1,034 
GGL i a aie cae Ae 485 365 132 58 46 17 19 37 oe 562 | 448 PON ST 2A 
0 rae | oe 403 145 43 48 14 a2, 39 59 581 soe 218 | 1,289 
| J 
| 
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STATEMENT 10. Receipts and Payments of Interest and Dividends Between Canada and 
All Countries, 1960-65 


Receipts Payments 
Period Balance 
interest | Dividends Total Interest [Dividends Total 
[ millions of dollars 

LOGO, 1 Sete Ae a, ees 76 95 Al 239 417 656 -485 
L9OGT nee eeeeeseeseseeneeecescssessresessnenenensecesacens 719 134 Dake! 259 505 764 -551 
HG) SPA en tha ae alert Ne eh ater n ae Reese ost eet 80 2, 202 274 509 783 -581 
TOG Si each iano. name eise aces 0s ale an aaadawa eta ratorigte 99 131 230 314 546 860 -630 
NOG AHA. weloe Genin, See mete 5 PEIN. cn 84 248 Bec 335 675 1,010 -—678 
TOG Sete, cts eee ae Peete enes cscunta bate vers cok 94 216 310 Sz 699 1,071 -761 
POGBEM tS Ot. BASRA. 0 FSO eee! 17 28 45 65 131 196 -151 
TTD # cored coches Dl toretes Chal Mak Se taste. Parana 20 34 55 90 108 198 -143 

15 Comet epee Soa Bp aed ee ee 18 26 44 67 114 181 -137 

TI etch een irs car tan snecicn tase mtreeeteee 43 43 86 92 193 285 -199 
BAS SY a gar ea fr NS Een ili) 48 67 73 166 239 -172 
[See Fe ee eee nee ccrcseecen suet ressasntt 22 38 60 94 125 219 -159 

(Ga Oe ON ie oe PL ar 19 35 54 ial 148 219 -165 

TV. hs. eee aed. kee Sepa 24 127 5 97 236 333 -182 
P9650 WANG, Be CRS TRA ARS a 20 47 67 Ta 163 240 -173 
Dy 42. cdeeesd &.. sire ed Pe os. seb 26 47 73 108 144 EW) -179 

LT edocs ccs cscnuotcdeviessst eaeneea as catel neers 19 51 70 78 152 230 -160 

| IN aa aA Bt GIR RR Se 5 er BOE ES 29 yal 100 109 L 240 349 -249 
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rencies from $182 million in 1962 to $239 million 
in 1964, the proportion widened from about two-thirds 
to more than 70 per cent of total interest payments, — 
The interest paid in Canadian dollars went up $5 
million to $87 million in 1964, but the relative share 
of the total declined from about 30 per cent to 26 per 
cent. The amount of $74 million paid by provincial | 


Interest Payments 


Interest payments rose fairly steadily from $274 
million in 1962 to $372 million in 1965, or more than 
35 per cent over the period. Large new sales to 
foreign investors of corporate and provincial de- 
bentures and lesser amounts of Government of 
Canada and municipal bonds underlay the annual 


increases in the interest payments. Trade in out- 
standing bonds contributed modestly as well to 
these increases, while continuing retirements of 
all classes of bonds provided partial offsets. 


The accompanying statement indicates that 
with the rise in the interest paid in foreign cur- 


authorities in 1962 represented 27 per cent of total 


interest payments to non-residents; and the payment 
of $105 million in 1964 raised the proportion to over 
31 per cent. Canadian corporations, including rail- 


ways, paid $128 million in interest in 1962, or well 


over 46 per cent of total payments, and $142 mil- 
lion, or more than 42 per cent of the total in 1964. 


STATEMENT 11. Interest Payments to Non-residents on All Canadian Bonds and Debentures, 
by Issuer, Currency and Area, 1962 and 1964 


All countries 


United States United Kingdom | Other countries 


Detail 


1962 1964 


1962 1964 1962 1964 1964 
millions of dollars ql 

Government of Canada 20 ah3} 14 27 2 i 

PROVINGLAL vcctcceomessseenteeecewssversoeeeees 74 105 70 101 3 2 

WY, GG puleyy ofctieer Ne Men Re AeA. eecerertaneceekithe coenerc ot ce 49 53 47 Sil il 1 

Fea aLy Sg vc oes oetome wae deen eae ateea ana rae acuteeetrsereed ae 16 15) 7 6 7 a 

OBPBESINC OLD OLAGTOMIE iaias ape nce ces pean Sang els oe eee wore sss lal? 127 102 117 5 5 

Ota Ss wc deoreeieacive eget ceese dee rans areeoaceaseds 274 335 240 302 18 16 
Payable in: 

Ga)7@anadian GCOLLAPS” ax Berceencd cutest evden ccpecwteeasc 82 87 58 63 10 9 

(bb) JRObCTEN CUITEN CLES Eat peau nteecataratonseceste aeons 182 239 Ieee 231 8 7 

(ePOptionalily an, C2)EOn (By ease cert ct cceocheneutess. | 10 9 10 8 — i — 

" al 
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Dividend Payments 


Dividend payments expanded 37 per cent from 
$509 million in 1962 to $699 million INnet965e The 
payments of $505 million in 1961 stood almost as 
high as the 1962 total because of the apparent carry- 
over into 1961 of some $30 million to $40 million of 

- dividends, which normally would have been paid in 
the fourth quarter of 1960. The Supplementary bud- 
get introduced in late December of 1960 probably 
contributed to delaying some dividend remittances. 
Over two thirds of the impressive rise in dividend 
payments from $546 million in 1963 to $675 mil- 
lion in 1964 was attributed to an extraordinary divi- 
dend declared by a Canadian Subsidiary to its parent 
in the United States before the introduction of mi- 
nority interests, together with some other non-recur- 
ting dividends. Despite the absence of these non- 
recurring payments in 1965, direct investment divi- 
dends were even higher, due to larger payments by 
both public companies and subsidiaries. 


Retained Earnings 


As shown in the accompanying statement, the 
income remitted in the sixties averaged about 52 
per cent of the estimated total direct investment 
eamings accruing to foreign countries of control of 
investments in Canada, as compared with an aver- 
age of about 45 per cent in the decade of the fifties 
and of roughly 55 per cent in the early postwar 
years. In the 3 recent years ending in 1964, about 
60 per cent on the average was retained by non- 
resident contyolled firms in manufacturing, over 20 
per cent in mining, petroleum and natural gas and 
the remainder in utilities, merchandising and finan- 
cial institutions. Well over 90 per cent of the undis- 
tributed earnings accrued to investors in the United 
States. 


STATEMENT 12. Estimated Total Direct Investment Earnings Accruing to Foreign Countries 
of Control, 1960-65 


Percentage of earnings distributed abroad 


51 


millions of dollars 
396 398 424 562 581 
on, 52 De 58 
240 305 410 455 
693 7155 886 1, 075 
57 53 48 52 


* Including interest paid on funded debt owned to non-resident parent companies. 


The payments of dividends on portfolio invest- 
ments rose only moderately from $118 million in 
1962 to $125 million in 1965. The impact of buoyant 
Corporation profits on dividend payments abroad was 
teduced by fairly sizeable retirements and more sub- 
stantial repurchases of Canadian stocks in recent 
years. 


Industrial Classification 


AS a result of the much larger increase in divi- 
dend payments on foreign direct rather than on port- 
folio investments, the proportion of the former rose 
from about 77 Del cen tine lOG 290.82. pem centein 
1965. Industrially, as seen in Statement 13, divi- 
lends paid abroad by companies engaged in manu- 
facturing activity stood at $241 million and $330 
million and represented over 47 per cent and 49 per 
ent of all dividends remitted abroad in 1962 and 


1964, respectively. Dividends paid by mining and 
smelting, excluding petroleum and natural gas, 
amounted to over $83 million, representing more than 
16 per cent of all dividend payments in 1962, and 
expanded to $141 million, accounting for roughly 
21 per cent of the 1964 total. Dividend remittances 
by the integrated petroleum and natural gas industry 
increased from nearly $78 million in 1962 to more 
than $91 million in 1964. The ratios of these to total 
payments stood at more than 15 per cent and be- 
tween 13 and 14 per cent in the two years. The pay- 
ments of dividends abroad by financial institutions 
on the other hand declined from $44 million, and 
under 9 per cent of the total in 1962, to over $35 
million, and more than 5 per cent of total dividend 
payments in 1964. Utilities, merchandising and other 
enterprises accounted for a minor share of about 12 
per cent of all dividend payments to non-residents. 
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STATEMENT 13. Industrial Classification of Dividend Payments‘ on Direct and 
Portfolio Investments, by Area, 1962-65 


All countries United States United Kingdom Other countries 
Industry 2 gene 
: F Port- ; ort- P ort- 
Direct piree] Par Total bite folio Total |Direct Fa lie 
| millions of dollars 
1962 
Manufacturing: ; 
Vegetable products ........e ee 18.6 9.8 28.4 Leer 8.3 19.5 | 6.0 Liesl Fie il 1.4 0.4 1.8 
ANAMAL OTOCU CUS: ace cdiesee sacaseaesp 4.5 0.1 4.6 4.4 0.1 4.5 0.1 — Qual — = = 
PROXUULOS a eretre eehe cectacstcenceesecze 3.8 OFF 4.5 201 0.3 2.4 iho't 0.3 sel 8 _ 0.1 0.1 
Wood and paper products ...... 29.8 11.4 41.2 Pasi yl 8.7 32.4 sal Ded 8.3 — O85 (0a) 
Iron and its’ products .G...2.....: 82.6 5.0 87.6 81.3 Saul 85.0 eo 0.8 | 2.1 -- 0.5 0.5 
Non-ferrous metals ...........08 20.0 Lath DANS w| IN 0.7 20.4 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.1 0.8 0.9 
Non-metallic minerals ............ 7.8 0.4 8.2 7.0 Q.1 oa On On38 0.5 0.6 = 0.6 
Chemicals and allied products 40.4 19 42.3 28.9 ikea} SO a Oost Osa 0. 1.4 0.2 ae 
Miscellaneous manufactures... Paes A Oren: 2.8 Del 0.1 2.8 — =- = — —- i - 
Sub-totals manufacturing.... | 210.2 | 31.1 | 241.3 | 181.0 | 23.3 204.3 | 25.7 Ret tol. Ole oe eee 6.0 
Petroleum and natural gas ........ isles Th 6.0 ent TAS 3.4 74.9 — ied sil OW” eiD aleaTi 
Mining and smelting .......... ee 52.6 30.9 83.5 SPA aes 2 Ont 0.1 4.5 4.6 — Siz Saiz 
WtLITETOS Posecsece tonite acs oatunts aceranecee 5.8 Ways is) 29.3 4.4 |12.0 16.4 0.6 7.6 8.2 0.8 3.9 4.7 
Mer GHAanGiusSinie tence csecccesese: soameces Dt 1.6 24.3 14.9 0.8 1s t et 0.8 8.0 0.6 = 0.6 
Financial institutions ..............6 19.7 24.5 44,2 Ve 4 28.3 250 B66") £065 104s 0 AT | Pal) 4.4 
OfherCnterpriSeOS,cercesccccovedessacosaes eH 6.8 8a5, ye} 0.7 8.0 0.3 — O38 Oo 0.1 0.2 
Sub-totals, non-manufactur- 
1 Vata ee Peo aesnee eee een rnp Lt Up” 87.3 | 267.5 |164.0 | 47.4 | 211.4 | 11.8 | 24.5 36,3 | 4.47 | 15.4 {| 19he 
TotalS cceccccceccssececccerereee | 390.4 | 118.4 | 508.8 | 345.0 | 70.7 | 415.7 Side | Ses LOS 7.9 |17.9 | 25.8 
1963 
TotalSi cacceies Sao 417 129 546 365 81 446 36 29 65 16 19 35 
1964 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable PLOGUCES Wh evcacsereseresl ly 1 Oo) lh 3 54.4 By oI0S) 9.8 45.7 Gel, ere Nas, 0.3 05.9 0.8 
Amimal proguelSeue..ckececctsreneses 4.2 0.1 4.3 4.1 0.1 4.2 0.1 _ 0.1 - — = 
EMOX UIC Pasa etiteescrcesraccstccescacetss 9.8 0.6 10.4 6.2 02 6.4 So) 0.4 4.0 - - = 
Wood and paper products ...... | 27.2 | 15.3 | 42.5 | 172 11.7 | 28-9 |10.0 | 2.7 | 12.7 = 0.9 | 0.9 
Iron and its products. .............. 124.5 5.8 1130.3 [1120.4 4.5 1124.9 ico) 0.8 Dai De) 0.5 Zell 
Non-ferrous metals ............006 24.3 1.6 25.9 22.9 0.5 23.4 Hier OF? te 023 0.9 les 
Non-metallic minerals ............ ilies 0.6 12.4 5.4 0.2 5.6 6.1 0.4 6.5 0.3 =- 0.3 
Chemicals and allied products 40.7 stn YI 42.4 28.5 110 29.5 8.5 0.4 8.9 Sie 0.3 4.0 
Miscellaneous manufactures .. ete 0.1 Taio fel! 0.1 Toe? 0.1 = Ose _ - = 
Sub-totals manufacturing.... | 292.6 | 37.3 | 329.9 | 247.7 | 28.1 |275.8 | 38. 1 Ge 14 4a2) |G. Sal ase dk 9.9 
Petroleum and natural EAS pices 83.3 eS, 91.2 78.6 4.8 83.4 - 16 ez 4.7 1.9 6.6 
Mining ANG ISMCIENS ceurecccceteansaes 107.8 Sot 14059) OT. | Leedle tec _ 5.4 5.4 0.1°) 10.6 | 100m 
Utilities sicsesecsscnesersrsserecescsenenenvees 9.5 19.4 28.9 Be A ORs: U5.uf Boe Ge 9.5 1 Oval cent Seal 
Merchandising neyessrsrensecsnon eeonen ents 26.8 1.4 SSD 13.0 TAZ, Ta oa lel ean allied) DS _ Dao 
Financial institutions wcosadestometens 1566 20.0 SPE 8.6 6.8 15.4 3.8 | 11.0 | 14.8 SH2 DRO PA 5.4 
Other CNtErpriSeS. ..c..r0verssesvossercens 19.6 0.9 20.5 NS owk 0.7 18.8 1.4 _ 1.4 0.1 O52 0.3 
Sub-totals, nonemanufactur- 
MIDS conc Ses cas sicess cesta eek oeguae ee 262.6 | 82.7 | 345.3 | 231.2 | 41.1 | 272.3 | 19.8 | 24.0 43.8 |11.6 | 17.6 | 29.2 
Totals 555.2 | 120.0 | 675.2 |478.9 | 69.2 |548.1 | 57.9 | 30.1 | 88 0 |18.4 | 20.7 |39.1 
1965 i 
7 
MTOtALS Pictetecenes eck eowsestacasss 574 125 699 510 71 581 43 | 32 15 a| 22 43 
Li, | | 
) 


1 Includes profits of unincorporated branches of Canadian corporations. 


The first four of the industrial groups referred 
to below, viz., manufacturing, mining and smelting, 
petroleum, and natural gas and finance, were ranked 
in the same order of importance in each of the three 
selected years; and were responsible for paying 
between 85 per cent to 89 per cent of all dividends 


to non-residents. To broaden the scope of compari: | 
son, reference is made here to the information On 
industry detail published in Tables 5.13 of ““Diey 
Canadian Balance of International Payments: A 
Compendium of Statistics from 1946 to 1965” 
(Catalogue No. 67-505). Led by manufacturing, 


1 


i 


which accounted for over one half of direct invest- 
ment dividends in each of the three years, petroleum 
and natural gas and mining and smelting followed in 
order of importance. The mining and smelting group, 
however, ranked second in 1964. Merchandising 
ranked fourth as a dividend payer in 1962 and 1964, 
_ but finance was more important in 1960. The com- 
bined contribution of the four most important indus- 
tries accounted for about 90 per centof the dividends 
paid on direct investment in each of the three years. 
Dividend remittances by the manufacturing industry 
ranked first in importance, but represented from 
about a quarter to less than one third of all divi- 
dends returned on non-resident owned portfolio in- 
vestment. Mining and smelting, finance and utili- 


ties followed in the order of importance in 1962 
and 1964 as sources of dividends on portfolio in- 
vestment; but in 1960, mining ranked fourth after 
finance and utilities. These four groups were 
responsible for paying over 90 per cent of all port- 
folio dividends in each of the three years. 


The preponderant portion averaging well over 
80 per cent of total dividend Payments flowed to 
the United States in the four years from 1962 to 
1965. In the same period about 12 per cent of the 
dividends was paid to investors in the United 
Kingdom; and investors in other countries received 
nearly 6 per cent. 


STATEMENT 14. Distribution of Dividends Paid by Selected Industries, 
1960, 1962 and 1964 


Industry 1962 
ee eee 
i per cent 
All dividends: 
MMU EA CUUPINE 6. osccccs0h.. eee 46.2 47.4 48.8 
Mining and smelting Gace oe AGE ste PRICE SEAM mOR Oe Re 14.7 16.4 20.9 
Petroleum and natural gas Sale Sel aslastasiodlraactes'sassissia salfoetse Vince sse.wesee tieediarctisi saa) BS) IS) 
Finance Sp AcE 320500030900 CAEL CRORE SEES ICOaR er KR ae il 32 8.7 ents) 
LOCALS ene. senna renee bg Sk. Se 85.6 87.8 88.5 
Direct dividends: 
Manufacturing Resse tence O eee ete reees Reece ie S57) Done DAs. tl 
Petroleum and natural gas msleaiosis slomaninstereneneae Sovedccecec tte raeierec en eee: 16.8 18.4 alisaNo) 
Mining and ‘smelting !...............0...0 Sis 13% 5 19.4 
Merchandising Sean atonant saanrs soe sag eaba sales ere Reaamh Adee eae 50) 5.8 4.8 
NAT CO Pet are ene. 6.1 5. 0 2s 
‘TCLS Sean eae eal ae 94.5 96.5 94.7 
Portfolio dividends: 
“ECTETI TIEN GEES 9S Re a oe 26.0 208} Bilal 
Mining and smelting BERa 5300 Sn ONDA Sore EOREOACE ae LASERS ites 18.4 26a 27.6 
Cer. 24 cea, cater ue, OOO iscmtameta | 25.9 2007 IMS 7h 
OOM en ee ECDL BIOL ia 23.9 19.8 16.2 
TIROREUISS oaandicct esau Birsied cea c hc RRO ea oer eh et are wa en eee 94.2 92.9 91.6 


Freight and Shipping 


The net payments on freight and shipping seryv- 
ices fluctuated between about $80 million and $90 
million in the sixties, except in 1964, when the 
deficit dropped to $35 million. Freight and shipping 
Teceipts rose 32 per cent from $509 million in 1962 
to $673 million in 1965. Payments increased over a 
Quarter from $595 million in 1962 to $755 million in 
1965. The deficit in the latter year of $82 million 
was $4 million below that of 1962. The lowering of 


the deficit to $35 million in 1964 resulted from a 
much more substantial rise in freight and shipping 
receipts that year, when merchandise exports gained 
$1,156 million or over 16 per cent, in comparison 
with a rise of $958 million, or 14.5 per cent in mer- 
chandise imports over 1963. Inland freight receipts 
on Canadian exports increased markedly, as did 
also ocean freight receipts and expenditures in 
Canada by foreign-operated vessels. The increases 
on the payment side for the corresponding items 
were smaller than in the case of the receipts. 


Die 


STATEMENT 15. Detail of Freight and Shipping Transactions, Receipts and Payments, 
Between Canada and All Countries, 1960-65 


Detail 
millions of dollars 
Receipts by Canada 
Ocean shipping: 
Gross earnings on exports... 75 83 90 103 119 116 
Charter operations ....... 3 P) 4 3 6 a! 
Shipping between foreign. ports .. cicah 3 25 28 31 33 37 50 
Si stO balls remem traccncre a ciecssencesaacrnet nse se aetaccaabetincars 103 ils} £25 139 162 169 
Expenditures in Canadian Ports ........cccceseseseereneres By 67 2 74 80 90 
Gross receipts on ocean Shipping ..............0.0008 158 180 197 213 242 259 
Inland! freight OM EXPOLtS .............ccccccccssenseascsceesenenesenee 207 225 2s 240 277 274 
INGrANGLt he VNU CGue tee eetetacacra. ccstenee ess ternnatenstincrsete samen aces 38 34 30 32 33 42 
OUREEC COMO US I. seuerenscns se secerunceeess cee seseacssanpesesnonseis salenenia 39 47 69 78 92 98 
GTOSS FE CC IDES orcsatens ences cys anna ase senemenapesaeeess 442 486 509 563 644 673 
Payments by Canada 
Ocean shipping: 
Expenditures abroad of Canadian tig ae in- 
cluding charter payments .. are eee 114 130 130 150 161 178 
Freight on imports via Canadian ‘ports _ sade os PROCS iay¥e 164 175 184 174 208 
GLOSS SHIPPING DAY MENUS yaccessarcecescceccseveundeceare-sne 271 294 305 334 335 386 
Inland rail freight in U.S. on poeta, 
Coal via vessel .. Wrens cide cucttne onan 35 37 39 51 5, 58 
(Gxoren Maite een | ees es 8 4 ff 6 5 iy 
Other rail freight .. $a 110 98 96 97 98 102 
Sl =tO Galli swear ce oiescens coos as seanaceessse cass ceactirescerener ents: 153 142 142 154 15D) 165 
MiscellameOUSMPAVIMCNtS, ..cccnesestactescesdarensnesedesadecesinsstas 109 132 148 160 189 204 
GLOSS SPAVMCNUS c eccacc satneccaccotts tuotbereesseapt sen aceesetts 533 568 595 648 679 755 
Balance on freight and shipping transactions ........ -91 -82 -86 -85 -35 -82 
| a 23) 


Inheritances and Migrants’ Funds 


From a peak of $82 million in 1960, the net pay- 
ments of migrants’ funds and inheritances declined 
to $51 million in 1962 and further to a position of 
balance in 1965. Immigration into Canada, which 
had averagedabout 157,000 persons in the ten-year 
period 1951 to 1960 (within a range of 282,000 in 
1957 and roughly 104,000 in 1960) fell to 71,700 per- 
sons in 1961. The arrivals in Canada for permanent 
settlement however picked up in 1962, and continued 
to increase steadily to a level of over 146,700 per- 
sons in 1965. Rising without interruption from $124 
million in 1962, immigrants’ funds and inheritances 
reached the highest recorded level so far of $211 
million in 1965. Emigrants’ funds and inheritances, 
stood at $175 million in 1962, rising by stages to 
to the highest level on record of $211 million in 
1965. 


Miscellaneous Transactions 


Canada’s. deficit on other non-merchandise 
transactions increased from $408 million in 1962 to 


$475 million in 1964, before contracting slightly to 
$464 million in the following year. From a low point 
in this period of $36 million in 1962, official contri- 
butions rose to $92 million in 1965. Responsible 
for this growth were shipments of grain under the 
international food aid program, grants of goods and 
services under bilateral programs to assist emerging 
countries in the Commonwealth and the French- 
speaking African states and cash contributions under 
multilateral aid programs through international agen- 
cies, Except for the expansion to $41 million in 
1962 and the contraction to $6 million in 1965, the | 
deficit on other government expenditures approxi- 

mated $30 million during this period. Higher de- 

fence payments were largely instrumental in ex- 

panding the deficit in 1962; and increased expendl- _ 
tures in Canada by foreign governments, including © 
an extraordinary receipt on defence research sharing 
contributed to the contraction of the deficit in 1965. 


Net payments of personal and institutional re- 


mittances tended to lessen in recent years as the 
increases in receipts were moderately higher than 


| 


x 
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those of payments. The deficits on miscellaneous 
investment income (other than those covered under 
Interest and Dividends) widened in 1962 to $65 mil- 
lion and to a higher level again of $90 million in the 
following year, with the gains in the receipts being 
outpaced by those in payments. Larger transfers of 


. income from branch operations abroad of financial 


institutions and increasing interest earned on cre- 
dits extended on export sales of Canada’s grain and 
capital goods contributed to the tise in receipts. 
Higher interest payments on inter-company loans, 
mortgages and on rising short-term borrowings ac- 
counted for the expansion of payments of miscel- 
laneous investment income. 


STATEMENT 16. Detail of Freight and Shipping Transactions, 
by Area, 1963-65 


All countries 


United States United Kingdom Other countries 


Detail IP ai | Ir 
1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1963 | 1964 1965 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1963 | 1964 E 
al it L 
millions of dollars 
Ocean shipping 
Canadian operators: 
Receipts: 
Gross earnings on exports............. 103; 119] 116 30 31 38 48 35 40 
Shipping between foreign ports, 
including charter operations .... 36 43 53 at 8 3 5 26 30 
SUb=lOLaism ete! Sere | ml) 139 162 169 37 39 41 53 61 70 
Payments: Expenditure abroad of 
Canadian operators, including 
ChanvetepayMentsipe..)...-.eet es. 150 161 178 22 19 43 45 85 97 
IEUEN INCL A ae cy keee Cement Lee ial Mies a9 ali 20 = 2 8 -24| -27 
Foreign operators: 
Receipts: 
Expenditures in Canadian ports 74 80 90 3 9 26 26 45 45 
Payments: 
Freight on imports via Canadian 
OCILS: Samar are. aeies Seek ef) Dibvne f ¢ 184 174 208 42 36 bil 44 91 94 
[SICNONC Ce | ae Se! =O) +94 [S118 | B98] 27 =25 -18 —46 -49 
Balance on ocean shipping] -121 =93 | -127| - 24) -— 7 27, -10 -710 -76 
Inland transportation 
Inland freight: 
Receipts: 
TREWTIL 2 ates ee ela 129 131 
Other (truck, pipeline, vessel, 
SINC A) oh see es kara hd ea ae ai AR oe 18 89 ra oe" nig be 
SUD sLOuRS een | ea ee 318] 369) 372] 207} 220 38 51 73 98 
Payments: 
[RUBE cece Gta og Ane REP ene 154 155 165 154 155 
Other (truck, pipeline, vessel, 
SUCRE 6... eee, ene ©. en 160 189 204 160 189 
FSILJORATO}(2) USS see 5 a ee ee 314} 344) 369/ 314] 344 
Balance on inland freight.......... 4 25 3} °>107 | =124 38 ol 73 98 
Net rail intransit revenues.................... 32 33 42 32 35 _ = = = 
Balan on inland transpor- a) 
Actes (ee Rte - 36 58 | — 45) -— 75|] - 91 38 51 73 98 
Balance on freight and ship- , 
ping transactions................ - 85| -35| - on - 2} - 98 11 41 3 22 ar 
ae 


as 


The deficit on business services and related 
transactions widened about 30 per cent from $171 
million in 1960 to $218 million in 1965. As described 
in ‘‘About the figures —Miscellaneous Current Tran- 
sactions’’ on pages 30 and 31 in the report for 1961 
and 1962, a broad range of items is covered under 
business and other services. Payments flow across 
international borders between branches, subsidiaries 
and affiliates and their home offices for production 
and distribution rights, royalties, research, advertis- 
ing, management, engineering and consulting serv- 
ices. Payments are also made between persons and 
unincorporated and unaffiliated enterprises in 
Canada and abroad for franchises, copyrights, film 


rentals, professional services, etc. In the main these 
transactions accounted for the growth in the receipts 
for the whole group from $229 million in 1962 to 
$291 million in 1965 and in the payments from $430 
million to $509 million during the same period, In 
addition both the expenditures in Canada of foreign 
airlines and of Canadian airlines abroad rose mode- 
rately each year. 


Detailed information of payments reported by 
Canadian companies under the Corporations and 
Labour Unions Returns Act, classified by types of 
services and by industry groups, will be found in 
the Annual Reports published under that Act. 


STATEMENT 17. Components of All Other Current Transactions, Receipts and Payments, 
by Area, 1960-65 


All countries 


United States 


1960 1961 | 1962 1963 1964 1965 | 1960 | 1961 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 
millions of dollars 
Receipts: 
Government tranSactions ............ccccecesreecesecsssertscenees 131 124 126 144 151 176 105 96 98 110 it 122 
Personal and institutional remittances . 30 33 34 36 38 42 18 18 20 21 22 24 
Miscellaneous iNCOME ...........cceeseeeeseeesereeeee 83 87 95 84 111 131 74 Ti Heat 51 57 65 
Business services and other transactions .... 203 208 229 236 257 291 145 145 156 160 167 182 
TV OUALS). caso arcectactaose rere rses bees ec cand aoa ssance cameraman’ 447 452 484 500 557 640 342 336 345 342 359 393 
Payments: 
Official CONtTIDUFIONS ............:.ceecssecenseretcececereseresorers 61 56 36 65 69 92 _ - - - - - 
Government transactions, N.0.D........ 161 155 167 172 181 182 38 36 40 45 46 52 
Personal and institutional remittances . 98 99 99 102 102 103 26 26 26 20 27 27 
Miscellaneous inCOME .............-ssssessseserneee 135 142 160 174 201 218 93 101 114 122 132 145 
Business services and other transactions ............ 374 398 430 440 479 509 313 331 359 367 397 408 
Ot aba oe teereetennees eee cas vpuc catches awasstnevancetaseeanneana 829 850 892 953 | 1,032 | 1,104 470 494 539 559 602 632 
Net payments: 
Official CONtrIDUTIONS ..........:..:-ccsceecsreceererceceronssscoeree = 6a 566 =.36)| B=C65 || ga t69')) 92 - _ - = =z = 
Government transactions, n.0.p.......... - 30} - 31 - 41 =) 28) =. 30']) =) 6 + 67 + 60 + 58 +65) | + 6% + 70 
Personal and institutional remittances . - 68 - 66] - 65 - 66 - 64] - 61 ="3| = 8 =". 4s renal) > ee 
MiSCellaneOUS INCOME. iv..ccc.nc--ecseuesseorornsstnees |e aay | fs (oy ee) || MN) MEE) AB ION See 43} -—-71| -— 75) — 80 
Business services and other transactions ............ -171 -190} -201 -204| -222 -218 -168 -186 -203 -207| -230| -226 
OC ATS or crccereee enc car cous eee ean decent wes satcd one snecteesrenesta a= -382| -398 -408 Ire -~475| -464| -128| -158| -194| -217 | 28 -239 
L | 
United Kingdom Other countries 
| a sayy —— 
millions of dollars 
Receipts: 
Government tranSactiONS. .......cscccresen-esccoessseccncsssesons 15 15 14 18 23 23 11 13 14 16 15 31 
Personal and institutional remittances 1 2 2 2 2 3 11 13 12 13 14 15 
Miscellaneous InCOmes (ice ccieecsdsccrcactse => -cersese 5 4 ie 19 33 37 4 6 12 14 21 29 
Business services and other transactions ............ 32 33 38 38 44 47 26 30 35 38 46 62 
"Ota Ss cease vere cses aessnavesresccctvaparteaunccperrarceneksot ans 53 54 66 17 102 110 52 62 73 81 96 137 
Payments: 
Official CONtTIDUTIONS .............c.ccsscccvccsecsessssecenenterssene 3 - - - - - 58 56 36 65 69 92 
Government transactions, N.0.D. .......0 35 34 33 29 42 32 88 85 94 98 93 98 
Personal and institutional remittances 19 18 18 19 19 18 53 55 55 58 56 58 
Miscellaneous INCOME! cooiic.ccc.c.scceneanveresenccens LT 11 11 17 17 13 31 30 35 35 52 60 
Business services and other transactions ............ 33 36 39 37 46 53 28 31 32 36 36 48 
POCA S ec ccaae ceceee a chess eet ceenke rene enna ssogeoreenmesnsenne= ss 101 99 101 102 124 116 258 257 252 292 306 356 
Net Payments: 
Official contributions .......... 3 = = - - =- - Ets gill “S356 "Se, '= "65.1!" — 69) "tama 
Government transactions, N.0.D. ....... -20 =—19 =19 -11 -19 =19 |) nek Tleesh 72h SOie =8S2' WEES) 67 
Personal and institutional remittances -18 -16 -16 -17 -17 =15|/- 42] - 42) =—-43] -—»45ee 4205 43 
Miscellaneous INCOME .0.........ceeeseeeeseeeseereeees - 6 - 17 ep ¥52 +16 +24| - 27 —24 | = oo] 28 - 31 - 3i } 
Business services and other transactions ............ = 51) 3 -1 +2 - 2 =—16 |e. —Vi2 a aere 4034) ty002)| oo Ou Rae 
Totalekee see ta eS oe -48 | -45 i 25 | -22) - Al or -195| -179 -au} “a0 -219 | 
a L feta Les \ 
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About the figures — 


COMPARISON OF PAYMENTS TO NON-RESIDENTS FOUND IN 
UNDER THE CORPORATIONS AND LABOUR 


The Annual Reports under the Corporations and 
Labour Unions Returns Act include some 30 categories 
of payments in the field of income and services made 
to non-residents by reporting Corporations. A comparison 
of the concepts employed in the two series will be 
found on pages 100 to 102 of the Report under the Cor- 
porations and Labour Unions Returns Act for 1962. In 
addition to payments by corporations covered in that 
report, balance of payments estimates of business serv- 


Bets 


THIS REPORT WITH THOSE REPORTED 
UNIONS RETURNS ACT 


ices include commissions paid to non-resident agents 
(which are not among the services specified under the 
Act), international telephone and telegraph charges, 
expenditures abroad of Canadian airlines, payments of 
other non-reporting corporations, transfers of trade 
union funds, and a wide variety of non-corporate dis- 
bursements including franchises and the earnings of 
international migrant labourers and commuters. 

ee 


Transactions by Areas 


United States. — In the sixties, Canada’s inter- 
national transactions in goods and services con- 
formed to the traditional pattern of a surplus with 
overseas Countries in part offsetting the deficit with 
the United States. From a level of about $1,350 mil- 
lion in the two years 1960 and 1961, Canada’s cur- 
rent deficit with the United States fel] below $1,100 
million in the following year, before resuming its 
expansion to a peak of $1,912 million in 1965. Total 
receipts from the United States rose more than 30 
per cent from $5,219 million in 1962 to $6,806 mil- 
lion in 1965 while total payments expanded 38 per 
cent from $6,311 million to $8,718 million. The rela- 
tive share of the deficit ascribable to merchandise 
trade ranged between 40 per cent in 1962 and over 
49 per cent in 1960 and 1964, but this proportion 
Tose sharply to over 54 per cent in 1965. Both mer- 
chandise exports and imports increased in excess 
of 60 per cent over this 5-year period. Merchandise 
exports advanced without interruption from $3,040 
million in 1960 to $4,993 million in 1965, as did also 


STATEMENT 18. Summary of Current Account Balances, by Area, 1960-65 


merchandise imports from $3,713 million to $6,034 
million. Forest products, metals and minerals dom- 
inated Canada’s exports to the United States, ac- 
counting for about 70 per cent in 1961 and 1962, but 
this proportion contracted to approximately 66 per 
cent in 1964 and nearly 63 per cent in 1965. Manu- 
factured goods expanded fairly steadily from about 
13 per cent of total exports in 1961 to nearly 22 per 
cent in 1965, 


In reaching $4,993 million in 1965, merchandise 
exports recorded a substantial gain of nearly $600 
million or over 13 per cent over 1964. The largest 
increase of over $130 million in shipments of auto- 
motive products ensued from the signing in January 
1965 of the agreement with the United States. Ma- 
chinery exports expanded more than $60 million, and 
gains of about $40 million each occurred in ship- 
ments of cattle, meat and fish together, newsprint 
and aluminum. Exports of a variety of commodities 
increased less substantially; and these included 
whisky, nickel, zinc, crude petroleum, wood pulp, 
fertilizers and fabricated steel materials. 


; F Rest of Other 
: All United United : Other 
Period : : Sterling OECD F 
countries States Kingdom aren Europe countries 
| millions of dollars 

TE ooh ac stenicy es seashore, Ihe ZEB ile eBi519) +169 sh AS) = - 79 
rE ie OBOE cel, g terymie rs. fetes do. Aoaen,. 108} Piles aah +195 oF AMT = 30) +221 
ee ere Ia OE oi) dite for FS. wy leet ooh tee —- 830 -1,092 5S TP, or +102 
eer eee at Bema bao ey ssl, = Sel ally, beens) +417 = Sil ai (9) Toso 
a ee OR Le POUL - 424 =16a5 +605 +101 ill O97 +612 
te ke ten -1, 083 ST OZ +510 11845} -158 +342 
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The growth in Canada’s imports from the United 
States has been distributed over a wide range of 
commodities, but machinery and automotive products 
have been in particular notable. Machinery, account- 
ing for about 20 per cent of the total imports from 
the United States in recent years, was valued at 
roughly $1,175 million in 1965. Imports of automo- 
tive products, which exceeded $700 million in 1964, 
represented 14 per cent of total imports in that year; 
and following an increase to over $1,000 million in 
1965, the proportion rose to nearly 17 per cent. The 
increases in the value of machinery and automotive 
products represented more than one half of the $830 
million expansion in the imports from the United 
States from $5,204 million in 1964 to $6,034 million 
in 1965. Imports of equipment and tools, including 
controlling instruments, laboratory equipment and 
electronic computers, rose more than $75 million, and 
imports of aircraft and parts more than $55 million 
and of coal about $40 million. Chemicals rose well 
over $30 million as also did each of fabricated steel 
and non-ferrous materials. Less substantial gains 
occurred in imports of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
magazines and books, photographic material and 
some consumer goods. On the other hand, imports 
from the United States of meat, soya beans, cotton 
and woven fabrics were lower in 1965, as compared 
with 1964. 


In non-merchandise transactions with the United 
States, the deficit reached its first recent peak of 
$726 million in 1961, before falling 9 per cent toa 
level of about $660 million in the following two 
years. This deficit again climbed 25 per cent in 1964 
to $827 million and widened to the highest level so 
far recorded of $871 million in 1965. The non-mer- 
chandise transactions accounted for about 60 per 
cent of Canada’s total deficit with the United States 
in 1962, but the proportion narrowed in successive 
years to under 46 per cent in 1965. The contraction 
in the non-merchandise deficit to $654 million in 
1962 was largely ascribable to the reappearance of 
a surplus in the travel account, the first since 1951. 
The contraction of travel expenditures by Canadians 
in the United States in 1962 and 1963, following the 
introduction of stabilization measures, has been 
described earlier. The resulting travel surplus of 
$161 million in 1963, the highest on record in the 
postwar period, provided a 24 per cent offset to the 
deficit arising from other ‘‘invisible’’ items. The 
travel offsets narrowed to 13 per cent and nearly 15 
per cent in 1964 and 1965, respectively. 


The value of gold production available for ex- 
port reduced the non-merchandise deficit in 1963 by 
more than 23 per cent, and by some 17 per cent and 
nearly 16 per cent in the following two years. AS 
indicated by figures shown in Table 5.03 on page 
159 of ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Pay- 
ments: A Compendium of Statistics from 1946 to 
1965’’, transactions in interest and dividends have 
contributed at least 80 per cent of Canada’s non- 
merchandise deficit with the United States since 
1962. In this period, between about 12 and 15 per 
cent of the deficit originated from freight and ship- 
ping transactions, between approximately 8 and 13 


per cent from inheritances and migrants’ funds and 
27 and 33 per cent from other current service tran- 
sactions. 


More than the entire increase of $44 million in 
the non-merchandise deficit with the United States 
to $871 million in 1965 arose from interest and divi- 
dends, with freight and shipping and the reduced 
value of gold production available for export con- 
tributing smaller additions to the deficit Bie ex- 
pansion of $55 million in the net payments of in- 
terest and dividends to $715 million in 1965 arose 
from an increase of $69 million in the payments (dis - 
tributed $36 million to interest and $33 million to 
dividends), offset in part by a gain of $14 million 
in the receipts. Both the receipts and payments of 
interest and dividends stood in 1965 at the highest 
level so far recorded of $204 million and $919 mil- 
lion, respectively. As a result of larger increases 
in the receipts than in paymentsin 1965, the bal - 
ances on account of travel, migrants’ funds and 
miscellaneous groups of transactions improved by 
$20 million, $11 million and $4 million, respec- 
tively. 


United Kingdom. — Canada’s traditional sur- 
plus with the United Kingdom on transactions in Cur- 
rent goods and services expanded from $169 million 
in 1960 to $417 million in 1963 and then to $600 
million in 1964, before dipping down to $510 mil- 
lion in 1965. Total receipts increased $389 million 
or one-third from $1,166 million in 1962 to OOS) 
million in 1965. Total payments rose more moderately 
from $941 million in 1962 to $1,045 million, up $104 
million or 11 per cent. The improvement in the bal- 
ances up to 1964 resulted from increases in the ex- 
port balance combined with contractions in the non- 
merchandise deficit. In 1965, on the other hand, the 
merchandise surplus narrowed and the ‘“‘invisible’’ 
deficit widened moderately. 


The proportion of total receipts represented by 
merchandise exports fell from 79 per cent in 1962 to 
76 per cent in 1965, reflecting a larger increase in 
non-merchandise receipts than in the moderate gain 
in commodity exports from $924 million in 1962 to 
$1,219 million in 1964, before subsiding to $1,184 
million. Farm products together with comparatively 
small amounts of fish products accounted for some 
30 per cent of total exports in 1962 and 1963 but 
declined to below 27 per cent in 1965, primarily due 
to smaller wheat shipments. The relative shares of 
forest products stood at about 19 and 20 per cent, 
while the proportion ofthe most important commodity 
group, metal and mineral materials, rose from 37 per 
cent in 1962 to nearly 41 per cent in 1965. Other 
manufactured goods accounted for over 7 per cent 
of total exports in 1962 and some 8 per cent in 1965. 


: 

Over one half of the $35 million contractionin — 
merchandise exports to $1,184 million in 1965 ee 

attributable to the decline in the value of wheat 
clearances to the United Kingdom. Exports of news- 
print and fabricated steel materials were each down 
about $15 million from 1964. Shipments of nickel 
and alloys were about $16 million lower in 1965, 


Bie 


those of dairy produce $12 million and those of iron 
ores and fish products were each about $4 to $5 
million smaller. An increase totalling over $30 mil- 
lion occurred in exports of non-ferrous metals such 
as nickel, precious metals, copper, lead and ZINCR 


The annual totals of merchandise imports from 
the United Kingdom have not changed very much in 
the sixties, except for a fall to $521 million in 1963 
from the average level of $585 million for 1961, 1962 
and 1964. The 1965 total of $624 million was not 
much higher than the $611 million in 1960. Canadian 
imports from the United Kingdom cover a wide range 
of commodities, with minor concentrations in fabric, 
steel and non-ferrous materials, machinery, transpor- 
tation equipment (including motor vehicles and parts 
and aircraft engines and parts), other equipment, 
tools and consumer goods. Motor vehicles consti- 
tuted the single most important group of commodi- 
ties contributing to the import decline in 1963. A 
large part of this reduction was, however, recovered 
in the following year, Fabricated steel materials, 
machinery, aircraft, aircraft engines and parts, and 
electrical and laboratory equipment were featured 
in the $40 million rise in imports to $624 million 
in 1965. 


The deficit on non-merchandise transactions 
which stood at $144 million in 1960 contracted rather 
sharply in the subsequent years to a low level of 


STATEMENT 19. Summary of Canada’s Current Transactions, by Area, 1960-65 


$30 million in 1964, before turning up to $50 mil- 
lion in 1965, Contributing Significantly to this 
favourable development were increased net receipts 
from freight and Shipping services and inheritances 
and migrants’ funds, together with declining net 
payments formiscellaneous current transactions, The 
unusually low deficit of $30 million in 1964 on non- 
merchandise transactions Originated from extra- 
ordinary receipts of dividends on direct investment 
in the last quarter of the year, sufficiently large to 
counterbalance the postponement by the United King- 
dom authorities of payment of interest on the 1946 
loan. On account of the special receipts, the deficit 
arising from interest and dividend transactions was 
estimated at $24 million in 1964, as compared with 
$51 million in 1963 and 1965, respectively. Travel 
deficits stood at $47 million and $55 million in 1964 
and 1965, respectively, in comparison with the aver- 
age of $49 million in the sixties. The widening in 
the travel deficit resulted from a rise in ex pendi- 
tures by Canadians in the United Kingdom from $80 
million to $89 million in 1965, while receipts in- 
creased by $1 million to $34 million. The surplus on 
freight and shipping transactions was unchanged in 
the 2 years at $41 million, and the net receipts from 
migrants’ funds and inheritances narrowed $1 mil- 
lion to $21 million. The deficit from other miscel- 
laneous current transactions declined from $22 mil- 
lion in 1964 to $6 million in 1965, owing largely to 
the non-recurrence of the payment in early 1964 of 
Canada’s share of the costs of defence operation in 
Korea. 
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STATEMENT 19. Summary of Canada’s Transactions, by Area, 1960-65 — Concluded 


Merchandise Non-merchandise Total 
Year 
Exports | Imports Balance | Receipts | Payments | Balance Receipts | Payments| Balance 
| millions of dollars 
Other sterling area 
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Rest of the sterling area. — In current transac- 
tions with the rest of the sterling area, Canada’s 
annual surpluses, which decreased from $43 million 
in 1960 to $17 million in 1962, turned into a deficit 
of $31 million in 1963. After changing into a surplus 
again in the following year of $101 million, largest 
since 1952, the positive balance continued to eXx- 
pand to $135 million in 1965. Total current account 
receipts from this area rose from $425 million in 
1962 to $666 million in 1965, up $241 million or 57 
per cent. Total payments for goods and services in- 
creased $123 million or 30 per cent from $408 mil- 
lion to $531 million in 1965. Deteriorating trade bal- 
ances combined with increasing official contribu- 
tions adversely influenced the current account bal- 
ances up to 1963, while a substantial improvement 
in the merchandise trade balance thereafter primarily 
contributed to the re-appearance of large current 
account surpluses. The improvement in the merchan- 
dise surplus occurred as a result of the exports ris- 
ing from $409 million in 1963 to $531 million in 
1965, while the imports declined from $418 million 
to $385 million in the 2 years. More than 40 per cent 
of the $106 million rise in exports in 1964 was con- 
centrated in Canadian exports to Australia. Ship- 
ments of aircraft, engines and parts increased about 
$15 million, that of newsprint $8 million and of plas- 
tics about $4 million. Smaller gains covered a vari- 
ety of other commodities. An increase of $10 mil- 
lion in exports to India in 1964 comprised fairly 
large shipments of wheat, locomotives and aircraft, 


offset in part by reduced exports of copper and rail- 
way rails. A gain in exports of over $10 million in 
motor vehicles and parts, together with smaller in- 
creases in newsprint and aluminum, which was off- 
set by reduced wheat shipments, produced an overall 
export advance of $9 million to the Republic of 
South Africa. More moderate increases in exports in 
1965 to the Republic of South Africa, Kenya, 
Zambia, Trinidad, Jamaica and New Zealand, offset 
by reduced shipments to Australia, Ghana, Ceylon, 
Hong Kong and India produced a $16 million rise in 
exports to $531 million. Sugar was the principal 
cause of the fall of $32 million in imports from the 
rest of sterling area in 1965. Reductions in sugar 
imports were distributed as follows in millions of 
dollars: Mauritius ($6%), Australia ($914), Fiji ($24), 
British Guiana ($11%4), Jamaica ($10) and Trinidad 
($4). There were offsetting increases in imports 
from countries such as India, Hong Kong and 
Malaysia. 


Canada’s recent overall balances on non-mer- ' 


chandise transactions (including official contribu- 
tions) with the rest of the sterling area have been 


small, with surpluses in 1962 and 1964 and deficits 


in the other years. As on the average at least 80 per 
cent of the foreign economic aid from Canada has 
been directed to Commonwealth countries, official 
contributions to this area have grown with the devel- 
opment of the bilateral and international food aid 


programs. These official contributions were cut baa 
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from $49 million in 1961 to $29 million in 1962, but 
have subsequently grown to $73 million in 1965, 
Higher receipts of dividends on direct investment 
contributed to enlarging the surplus on interest and 
dividends from $25 million in 1963 to $40 million in 
1964. Larger gains in freight and shipping receipts 
than in payments in the most recent years have 
widened the surplus, and the increased number of 
immigrants with higher per capita funds raised the 
surplus on inheritances and migrants’ funds in 1965 
Significantly. 


Other OECD countries in Europe. — Canada’s 
current account balance with the other OECD coun- 
tries in Europe, which was regularly in a surplus 
position until 1958, changed into a substantial def- 
icit exceeding $100 million in 1959. The deficit con- 
tracted to $7 million in 1960 but has been growing 
since, and was estimated at $158 million in 1965, 
Total receipts gained $286 million or 37 per cent 
from $770 million in 1962 to $1,056 million in 1965, 
Total payments increased from $852 million to $1,214 
million over the same three years, up $362 million 
or over 42 per cent. Generally declining merchandise 
surpluses combined with a widening deficit on non- 
merchandise transactions have brought about the 
deterioration in the current account position, 


From an average level of $620 million in 1961 
and 1962, merchandise exports to the other OFCD 
countries in Europe rose nearly 7 per cent to $662 
million in 1963. Relative increases of about twice 
the magnitude occurred in each of the following two 
years to $749 million in 1964 and $840 million in 
1965. Canadian exports to West Germany expanded 
about $40 million in 1964, followed by increases of 
$24 million to Belgium-Luxembourg, of $16 million 
to France, of over $14 million to the Netherlands 
and of $9 million to Sweden. Exports to Italy how- 
ever declined more than $14 million. Non-ferrous 
metallic materials accounted for well over 40 per 
cent of the increase in the exports to West Germany, 
and wood pulp shipments were also slightly higher. 
Zinc, primarily ores and concentrates, represented 
nearly $15 million of the 1964 gain in the exports 
to Belgium-Luxembourg. Exports of lead and dairy 
products were moderately higher, while shipments 
of wheat were down in excess of $10 million. There 
were minor increases as well as decreases involving 
other commodities. Fairly small individual changes 
were recorded in commodity exports to France. In- 
creases covered copper, asbestos, and wood prod- 
ucts, while shipments of wheat and plastics were 
lower. Dairy products, flax and other seeds, lumber 
products and zinc were among the commodities 
whose exports increased to the Netherlands in 1964, 
while shipments of oats, iron ores and communica- 
tion and navigation equipment were lower. Exports 
of copper, motor vehicles and parts and gasoline to 
Sweden were higher, but the shipments of aluminum 
declined in 1964. Among exports to Italy, there were 
decreases in wheat and other agricultural products, 
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aluminum, and fabricated steel materials, offset in 
part by increases in dairy products, barley and 
instruments, 


The net increase of $91 million from $749 mil- 
lion in 1964 to $840 million in 1965 in the exports 
to other OECD countries in Hurope was comprised 
principally of a gain of more than $30 million to 
Italy, of about $25 million each to Belgium - Luxem- 
bourg and the Netherlands and of between $10 mil- 
lion to $15 million each to Norway and Spain, From 
a high level in 1964, Canadian exports to West 
Germany recededmore than $20 million. The increase 
in 1965 in the shipments to Italy of wheat, barley 
and rapeseed amounted to nearly $20 million. Ex- 
ports of iron ores rose about $6 million as did also 
those of non-ferrous metals. A smaller increase was 
recorded in wood products, and moderate decreases 
occurred in exports of dairy products, asbestos and 
fabricated steel materials. The increase to the 
Netherlands in 1965 in the shipments of wheat, oil 
seeds and products of animal origin exceeded $10 
million, but there were partially offsetting declines 
in the exports of dairy products and rye. Lumber, 
pulp, fabricated steel and non-ferrous metal mate- 
tials and navigation instruments increased moderately 
as well; but aircraft exports were down slightly. 


Principal export gains to Belgium - Luxembourg 
covered a number of commodities including wheat 
(about $10 million), metal materials (notably zinc) 
and automobiles. Exports of dairy products, lumber 
and aircraft however declined. A $15 million rise in 
exports to Norway in 1965 was attributable in the 
main to nickel ores and copper. Larger shipments of 
metal materials, including steel billets, communica- 
tion equipment and cattle, offset in part by lower 
exports of rapeseed, accounted for a net gain of 
over $12 million in the exports to Spain in 1965. 
Canadian exports increased modestly to Austria, 
Denmark, Greece and Turkey, and declined slightly 
to Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland. 


Following a rise of more than 4per cent between 
1962 and 1963, Canada’s imports from other OECD 
countries advanced nearly 18 per cent to $558 mil- 
lion in 1964 and again by more than 26 per cent to 
$707 million in 1965. From among a large number of 
commodities which contributed to an increase of $26 
million in Canadian imports from Germany in 1964, 
the more prominent groups included chemicals, steel 
materials, motor vehicles, machinery (amounting to 
nearly $12 million), fabrics and belting. About three 
fourths of a $9 million rise in imports from Belgium - 
Luxembourg in 1964 was attributable to fabricated 
steel materials and the remainder to diamonds and 
glass. A $10 million increase in the imports from 
France was distributed over a wide variety of com- 
modities, including wines, steel materials, motor 
vehicles and parts. Fabrics, steel bars, machinery 
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and wines accounted for a major portion of an in- 
crease of $12 million in the imports from Italy. There 
were small increases in imports from many other 
European member countries of the OECD. 


France accounted for about 18 per cent of the 
$149 million increase in Canadian imports from this 
area in 1965. Among a host of individual commodity 
changes, increases were recorded in the imports of 
steel materials, motor vehicles and parts, computers, 
printed matter and wines. 


More than four fifths of an increase of $39 mil- 
lion in Canadian imports from Germany in 1965 in- 
cluded steel products, machinery, motor vehicles 
and parts, chemicals, sound equipment and parts, 
sewing machine parts and bearings. Small decreases 
of about $1 to $2 million occurred in the imports of 
rubber belting, wheel tractors and conveyors. Higher 
imports of steel materials accounted for about one 
half of the rise of over $16 million in imports from 
the Netherlands. Imports of ships and sound equip- 
ment and parts were also higher in 1965. A rise of 
nearly $17 million in imports from Sweden was dis- 
persed over a large number of commodities, includ- 
ing steel materials, bearings, pulp mill machinery, 
automobiles, transformers and other electrical equip- 
ment, furs and leather. Most of the increase of nearly 
$13 million in imports from Belgium - Luxembourg 
was accounted for by steel bars, plates and struc- 
tural shapes. Imports of electric motors and trans- 
formers were up slightly but those of reaper-threshers 
and glass declined in 1965. Increases in machinery, 
steel materials and motor vehicles contributed more 
prominently than many other commodities to a rise 
of nearly $13 million in Canadian imports from 
Italy in 1965. Small increases in imports occurred 
from Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Portugal and 
Spain. 


In recent years, the receipts from non-merchan- 
dise transactions have increased less rapidly —rising 
from $148 million in 1962 to $216 million in 1965— 
than the payments, which expanded over 25 per 
cent from $398 million in 1962 to $507 million in 
1965. The deficit on the ‘‘invisibles’’ accordingly 
widened from $250 million in 1962 to $291 million 
in 1965, but down slightly from $298 million in the 
preceding year. Between 1962 and 1965, the deficit 
on travel, interest and dividends and freight and 
shipping rose at uneven rates. Canada’s travel im- 
balance with other OECD Europe, widened $18 mil- 
lion from $70 million in 1963 to $88 million in 1964, 
as the expenditures by Canadians travelling to 
Europe rose from $86 million to $105 million, while 
the receipts were almost stable. 


In 1965, travel receipts advanced $10 million 
to $27 million, because of a large gain in the number 
of visitors to Canada, which probably was induced 
by reduced airline fares. Following the substantial 
rise in 1964 in the travel payments abroad by Cana- 
dians there was a rise of $1 million in 1965. The 


net receipts of migrants’ funds andinheritances more 
than doubled from $10 million in 1964 to $21 million 
in 1965, accompanying an increase in this year of 
more than 25 per cent in the arrival of immigrants 
from other OECD countries in Europe. The deficit 
arising from other current service transactions has 
remained relatively unchanged at a level slightly 
in excess of $100 million. A reduction in 1965 in the 
net payments on government account due to receipts 
from research cost sharing was counterbalanced by 
a deterioration in the balances of miscellaneous in- 
come and business services. 


All other countries. — Canada’s current transac 
tions with all other countries in the sixties have 
recorded not only large surpluses (e.8. $612 million 
in 1964) but have exhibited sharp annual changes — 
in the range of $270 million to $300 million in three 
of the five recent years ending in 1965. Total re- 
ceipts advanced about 64 per cent from $843 million 
in 1962 to $1,381 million in 1965, while total pay- 
ments rose roughly 35 per cent from $741 million to 
$1,039 million. Wheat shipments to Mainland China, 
the U.S.S.R. and other communist countries have 
played an important part in these transactions and 
have been facilitated in some cases by special fi- 
nancing arrangements. The accompanying statement 
shows that their value in the 5-year period totalled 
$1,630 million. If their value is taken out for the 
comparison, the current balances with all other coun- 
tries do not exceed $100 million in either direction 
during the period. The largest over-the-year change 
taking place between 1964 and 1965 is also reduced 
to under $180 million. In non-merchandise transac- 
tions, Canada’s economic aid to this group of coun- 
tries increased from $7 million in 1962 to $18 mil- 
lion in 1965, while the surplus from services rose 
from $13 million to $40 million. In consequence of 
these offsetting changes, the net receipts for all 
non-merchandise transactions widened moderately 
from $6 million in 1962 to $22 million in 1965. 


Exclusive of the substantial amounts of wheat 
shipments to the Sino-Soviet countries, merchandise 
exports recorded relative annual increases between 
1962 and 19640f 25 per centand 20 per cent succes- 
sively, which were followed by a decline of about 
8 per cent in 1965. Increased shipments of Canadian 
commodities to Japan, Mexico and several other 
Latin American republics mainly accounted for the 
rise in 1963. Cuba, Venezuela, Mexico, Japan, and 


the Philippines were the principal destinations of © 


the increases in the exports in 1964. Shipments from 
Canada in 1965 declined to Japan, Mexico, Cuba and 
a number of other countries, but rose to Peru and 
Venezuela. 


About a $30 million expansion in Canadian ex- 
ports to Japan in 1964 was derived from larger ship- 
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ments of wheat, barley, non-ferrous metals, asbestos, | 


coal, pulp, newsprint and many other commodities, 
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offset in part by smaller exports of oil seeds, iron 
ores and lumber. The decline of exports in the fol- 
lowing year of roughly $15 million was primarily due 
to lower wheat shipments, but there were less sub- 
stantial reductions covering iron ores and scrap, 
non-ferrous metals, lumber, and newsprint, These 
losses were partially offset by increased shioments 
of barley, rye, oil seeds, pulp and chemicals. Wheat, 
communication equipment and electrical supplies 
contributed to a modest rise in exports to the Philip- 
pines in 1964. Wheat and wheat flour (covered under 
the Russian contract) constituted more than half of 
the increase of some $45 million in the exports to 
Cuba. Other gains occurred in dairy products, fer- 
tilizers and medical supplies. Wheat and flour ship- 
ments increased again in 1965, but only moderately, 
while the exports ofmany other commodities, notably 
fertilizers, declined, contributing to a net overall 
reduction of exports to Cuba in 1965. An increase 
in the exports of Tailway rail and track material 
amounting to $12 million accounted for more than 
the net increase in the Canadian exports to Mexico 
in 1964. There were smaller increases in shipments 
of machinery and equipment, which were exceeded 
by reductions in the exports of commodities such as 
aluminum and newsprint. A decline in shipments in 
1965 of rails, track material and locomotives 
amounted together to about $19 million. Smaller de- 
creases in machinery and equipment were offset by 
tises in shipments of newsprint and several other 
commodities. Wheat, dairy products, steel materials, 
motor vehicles and parts were featured prominently 
among increased commodity exports to Venezuela , 
totalling nearly $20 million, in 1964. Larger exports 
of motor vehicles and parts, dairy products and 
newsprint, counterbalanced in part by lower wheat 
shipments, steel materials and plastics, resulted in 
a small overall increase in exports to Venezuela in 
1965. An increase of about $7 million in shipments 
of motor vehicles and parts and a much smaller rise 
in railway rolling stock accounted for well over two 
thirds of the $11 million expansion in the Canadian 
exports to Peru in 1965. 


Merchandise imports from all other countries 
increased annually 11, 9 and 13 per cent from $640 
million in 1962 to $877 million in 1965. Imports of 
crude petroleum from the Middle East and from 
Venezuela and of raw sugar from Cuba figured prom- 
inently in the import expansion in 1963. In the fol- 
lowing year a substantial decline of about $36 mil- 
lion in petroleum imports from the Middle East 
(principally Saudi Arabia) was offset 75 per cent 
from a continued rise in imports from Venezuela, 
Sugar imports from Cuba dropped more than $11 mil- 
lion to almost nil in 1964. Imports from Japan rose 
more than $40 million. As is frequently the practice 
of international oil companies, substantial imports 
of crude petroleum in 1965 were switched from 
Venezuela (i.e. down $34 million) to Saudi Arabia, 
but imports of fuel oil from Venezuela rose nearly 
$20 million. Fuel oil imports also increased from 
the Netherlands Antilles, but much less substan- 
tially. Raw cotton imports from the U.S.S.R. in- 
creased $6 million. There were small rises in im- 
ports from other eastern European countries, Main- 
land China and several Latin American countries, 
but the largest individual gain in 1965 of some $55 
million was recorded in the imports from Japan, From 
among a wide variety of industrial and consumer 
goods which contributed to the increased Canadian 
imports from Japan in 1964 and 1965, yarn, fabrics 
and clothing taken together, fabricated steel mate- 
tials, plywood, motor vehicles and parts (partic- 
ularly in 1965), tape recorders, radio and TV, and 
cameras were more prominent. 


Among the items producing small positive bal- 
ances since 1962 in Canada’s non-merchandise 
transactions with all other countries, the more sub- 
stantial surpluses have originated from freight and 
shipping services and much smaller ones from the 
interest and dividend account and migrants’ funds 
and inheritances. The deficits arising from miscel- 
laneous current transactions and the official con- 
tributions have provided partial offsets. 


STATEMENT 20. Shipments of Wheat to Sino-Soviet Countries, 1961-65: 


millions of dollars 
aS Resin ee TN Ce Linc gee aera tee eee reesten—r Ret ymer nett rr ae mate 94 145 97 118 104 558 
US Sele ENNIO OG) eye Reet ns en 13 — 182 205 235 685 
PONS i crease bales ee he te eo 33 30 14 50 21 148 
CEOCUOSONEN GIES og St ey eet ea ee 21 _ 13 48 29 Hata 
Other eastern European countrieS oo... ccccccccccccseeeceseee 23 2 19 47 37 128 
GOLA Sere PRES I Bc kt Pak ich 4 184 177 325 518 426 1, 630 
hore ate ec BRC Man ii | 


* Based on Board of Grain Commissioners’ statistics. 
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CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 


Background and Summary 


The annual outline of Canada’s balance of 
international payments between 1959, the year of 
peak imbalance on current account, and 1965 is 
provided in Statement 21. 


Statistics of the balance of payments can only 
be properly interpreted and balance of payments 
developments can only be properly evaluated against 
the changing domestic and external environments 
which they link. Within the scope of this publication 
it is possible only to point to a selection of the fac- 
tors needed for appraisal. Some of the influences 
such as variations in the levels of economic activity 
in North America and elsewhere have already been 
noted, as has been the recurring demand in recent 
years for Canadian wheat from the Sino-Soviet 
countries. 


It will be recalled that the years covered by this 
report were marked by considerable economic pro- 
gress in Canada and in its principal world markets, 
and by the end of the period, with the further eco- 
nomic expansion achieved by the United States and 
Canada, for the first time in the post-war period 
virtually all the industrialised countries of the world 
simultaneously enjoyed high levels of employment.’ 


The momentum which carried the Gross National 
Product in Canada to successive new high levels 
from 1961 was accompanied by and associated with 
the investment boom in North America and else- 
where. In the three years 1963, 1964 and 1965 busi- 
ness gross fixed capital formation in Canada rose 
successively to $7.6 billion, $9.1 billion and $10.4 
billion, or some 50 per cent above the 1962 level. 
At the same time capital formation by governments 
in Canada rose 35 per cent above the 1962 level to 
$2.4 billion in 1965. Overall the increase from 1962 
to 1965 totalled 47 per cent. 


While the savings which finance capital forma- 
tion are generated in a variety of places within the 


1 “International 1966 Annual 


Report, p. 3. 


Monetary Fund’’, 


economy, a program of this magnitude inevitably led 
to heavy demands on both domestic and foreign 
capital markets to satisfy the enlarged financial 
requirements of provinces and municipalities as well 
as of business. The absorption of capital overseas 
associated with the high levels of activity which 
prevailed in most of the industrialised economies, 
contributed to further pressures in the United States, 
the principal source of international capital, at a 
time when that country was itself subject to capital 
restraints. The competition for investment funds 
drove interest rates to high levels as the various 
markets tried to maintain spreads sufficiently wide 
to attract capital. Both the international structures 
and the stages of development of capital markets in 
various parts of the world were a factor in the sub- 
stantial enlargement of the Eurodollar and other 
international money markets which had emerged in 
the fifties and in which Canadian banks played a 
prominent role. As a result the degree of interna- 
tional financial interdependence was greatly in- 
creased. 


The United States balance of payments position 
proved less tractable than many had expected, and 
the United States authorities made vigorous efforts 
to achieve a greater measure of balance in their 
international transactions. This is not the place 
to describe in any great detail the special financial 
relationships existing between Canada and the 
United States, but it is necessary within this short 
review to indicate some of the principal develop- 
ments in these efforts which were of special rele- 
vance to Canada. 


There were other influences working on capital 
movements between Canada and other countries in 
these years. Severe balance of payments strains in 
the United Kingdom had at times effects on capital 
as well as current account transactions, as monetary 
and exchange restrictions were brought to bear on 
their problems by the authorities in that country, 
and as the international financial community re- 
sponded in a series of rescue operations. 


STATEMENT 21. Summary of the Canadian Balance of Internationa: Payments, 1959 -65 


Item 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


Capital movements in long-term fOrmS .............ccssscsesseeeeees 


Capital movements in short-term forms* 


Balance on goods and services 


Change in official holdings of gold, foreign exchange, 
and net International Monetary Fund position, less 


special international financial assistance - 


Ie BO) 929 930 688 637 820 
297 265 288 297 30 oO 


-1, 487 |-1, 233 -928 -830 =5al 


11 |- 39 290 155 146 
ae 


millions of dollars 


1 Excluding items in final line. 
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In Canada government policies affected in a 
number of ways the character of international capital 
flows. Among these were tax changes having balance 
of payments implications which were proposed in the 
budget of 1963, and the extension of programs for 
the financing and insurance of export credits which 
led to sizable outflows. In Canada, too, rapid devel- 
opment of the short-term money markets continued, 
with the emergence of some new techniques and 
instruments. Non-residents provided important 
amounts of capital to this market, which experienced 

severe strains and underwent considerable change 
following the default of a major Canadian finance 
company and associated concerns in 1965. 


The net inflow of capital in long-term forms, 
which had reached a peak of $1,490 million in 1956, 
continued at levels upward of $900 million, or 
several hundreds of millions of dollars higher than 
earlier, during each of the Succeeding five years. 
These inflows then continued at somewhat lower 
levels, ranging between $637 million and $820 
million, from 1962 to 1965. 


An extended period of substantial inflows was 
interrupted in 1962 when Canada experienced a brief 
but severe exchange crisis generated by a variety of 
convergent influences. Flows of capital in long- 
term forms were in balance in the first half of 1962 
but were again succeeded by a period of substantial 
net inflows. Developments during this period were 
described in considerable detail in the previous 
volume of this series. In the following four quarters, 
inflows in long-term forms totalled $1,273 million, 
and if allowance is made for new security issues 
sold but not delivered the figure rises to $1,448 
million. Some special factors contributed. The Gov- 
ernment of Canada had re-entered the United States 
capital market in 1962 for the first time in more than 
a decade, leading the way for the resumption of new 
issues there by other large Canadian borrowers. 
Substantial inflows occurred for the purchase by 
non-residents of major Canadian concerns. The ex- 
tension of provincial utility enterprises gave rise to 
large demands for funds which were Obtained in the 
United States market. 


In 1963, in contrast to 1962 when the capital 
inflows in long-term forms occurred entirely in the 
second half of the year following the action taken 
to restore balance in Canada’s external finances, 
the inflows were confined largely to the first half 
of the year in which $585 million of the total inflow 
of $637 million was received. 3roadly speaking it 
may be said that 1962 was divided by the exchange 
crisis which occurred in June, while the year 1963 
found a dividing point in the announcement of tax 
measures in Canada and in the United States. But 
these watersheds represent an Ooversimplication 
which may conceal or obscure both the interaction 
of developing situations and the lags between deci- 
sions and flows which were of some real Significance 
in these years. 


By the end of the first quarter of 1963 the spate 


of new issues abroad abated sharply, although deliv- 
eries continued to be substantial during the second 


quarter. Late in June the Canadian budget introduced 
a number of measures designed to influence the 
balance of payments, including a measure to remove 
from certain non-resident purchasers of Canadian 
securities the burden of Canadian withholding tax. 
The immediate effect of this measure was largely 
nullified when a Presidential Message was deliy- 
ered to the United States Congress in July proposing 
the introduction of an Interest Equalization Tax on 
purchases of foreign securities. The Canadian 
balance of payments reacted Swiftly. Within twenty- 
four hours there was a greater loss of official hold- 
ings of gold and foreign exchange thanin any Similar 
period, even during the difficult days of the spring 
of 1962. The situation was soon eased by the pro- 
posal to exempt new Canadian issues, but uncer- 
tainties relating to the tax effectively deterred the 
sale of new Canadian issues in the United States 
market and as deliveries of earlier sales dwindled, 
the bite of the tax proposal became increasingly 
apparent in the figures. 


These policy measures no doubt also contributed 
to the swings in movements of Capital in short-term 
forms, as did the announcement in mid-September of 
major wheat export contracts. The impact of the 
latter transactions themselves and of their contri- 
bution to the general economic outlook was clearly 
diffused through a number of the short-term capital 
items. 


Direct investment inflows tended to decline in 
1963 with the phasing out of some very large invest- 
ment projects financed by this type of movement and 
reductions in inflows for the acquisition of existing 
Canadian concerns. 


The situation changed rapidly after mid-1964. 
Passage through the United States Congress of the 
legislation providing for the Interest Equalization 
Tax and the establishment of the anticipated exemp- 
tion for Canadian new issues released the way for 
an accumulation of new issues. Capital inflows in 
long-term forms in the last half of the year rose to 
$684 million, bringing the total for the year to $820 
million, compared with $637 million in 1963. In 
keeping with the spirit of the Canadian undertaking 
to the United States that it was not its intention to 
increase its foreign exchange reserves through the 
proceeds of borrowing in the United States, the 
Minister of Finance in December 1964 appealed to 
the provincial authorities to avoid as far as pos- 
Sible adding to the volume of new Canadian issues 
in the United States at that time. Short-term capital 
flowed from Canada, and through Canada from the 
United States, to the Eurodollar market, and there 
were substantial inflows to the Canadian money 
market and on open account. 


In 1965 demands for real resources found a 
counterpart in financial pressures, and although 
capital inflows in long-term forms were somewhat 
lower than in 1964, there were extraordinarily large 
inflows of capital in short-term forms. The pres- 
sures deriving from the underlying economic situa- 
tion were augmented by exogenous events. 


a 


The first quarter of 1965 was affected by the 
introduction by United States authorities of addi- 
tional measures to restore balance in their interna- 
tional financial position. The program of guidelines 
introduced by the United States authorities in Feb- 
ruary 1965 aimed at voluntary action to reduce out- 
flows of United States capital and to repatriate 
excess liquid holdings abroad. These guidelines 
contained some specific provisions for Canada in 
keeping with the circumstances which had been 
recognized in the exemption granted new Canadian 
issues from the interest equalization tax. Neverthe- 
less the guidelines led to some difficulties in the 
Canadian market for short-term securities which did 
not benefit from the special provisions applicable 
to long-term investment. They also had marked 
effects on foreign currency banking operations of 
the Canadian chartered banks. Canadian banks were 
requested by the Canadian Government to conduct 
their foreign currency operations in a way that would 
reinforce and not prejudice the effects of the United 
States program. During the second quarter of 1965 
investor confidence experienced a sharp shock with 
the default of a Canadian finance company and the 
subsequent revelation of widespread involvement of 
other companies. These external and domestic factors 
created problems of considerable delicacy for the 
monetary authorities. 


Canada’s net payments on current account with 
the United States were higher in 1965 than in 1964, 
but the enactment of the Interest Equalization Tax 
legislation during the summer of 1964 and the special 
arrangements which became effective with respect 
to Canada had removed a barrier to Canadian new 
issues and as a result the net receipt of capital in 
long-term forms was considerably higher in the ear- 
lier part of 1965 than a year earlier. In contrast, 
however, to 1964, a net capital outflow to the United 
States in short-term forms (even after a significant 
drop in private deposits of Canadians in United 
States dollars) offset most of the inflow from that 
country in long-term forms in each of the first three 
quarters of 1965, leaving a massive balance. Settle- 
ment of this was achieved in part by drawing down 
official holdings of United States dollars and in 
part through a substantial withdrawal of funds from 
the rest of the world. Indeed transactions between 
Canada and the rest of the world over the year as a 
whole gave rise to net multilateral settlements, or 
receipts applied on Canada’s account with the 
United States, aggregating almost $1,500 million 
compared with $27 million in 1964. To a consider- 
able extent these movements arose from the important 
international role of the Canadian banking system. 
Withdrawal from the system of substantial foreign 
currency deposits by United States residents, to- 
gether with the necessity for financing from Cana- 
dian resources a larger balance of Canada’s trans- 
actions with the United States, led almost inevitably 
to a substantial liquidation of net Canadian claims 
in United States dollars on overseas countries. 


These developments highlight dramatically the 
interdependence -of the international financial 
system. 


In 1965 the inflow of foreign direct investment 
capital turned upwards, after four years of decline, 
but inflows in some long-term forms were inhibited, 
while repurchases of outstanding equities, influenced 
probably by market developments as well as perhaps 
by the Interest Equalization Tax in the United 
States, occurred on an increasing scale. Very great 
pressures were therefore concentrated on the remain- 
ing substantial channel for long-term inflows (apart 
from direct investment), the sale to non-residents 
of new issues. 


In the latter part of the year, at a time when the 
Canadian balance of international payments is 
normally relatively strong, the current account and 
general balance of payments were suddenly strength- 
ened as a result of the second large wheat sale to 
Russia. During the autumn Canadian borrowers were 
also selling a large volume of Canadian securities 
in the United States. As a result Canada’s exchange 
reserves, including the net creditor position in the 
International Fund, increased well above the level 
at which it was aimed to hold them in accordance 
with the understanding with the United States. The 
Canadian authorities regarded this abnormal rise as 
temporary, but it coincided with a period when the 
United States was quite concerned over its balance 
of payments. 


Accordingly after reviewing the matter with the 
United States authorities, the Minister of Finance 
agreed that the financial authorities of both coun- 
tries should cooperate in requesting Canadian bor- 
rowers and their underwriters to endeavour to defer 
until 1966 the delivery to the Canadian borrowers of 
the proceeds of security issues in the United States. 
The United States authorities informed the Minister 
that they would place no impediment in the way of 
making such deferred deliveries in 1966. As a result 
of this action in November 1965 it was hoped to 
smooth out the quarterly flow of capital between the 
two countries in a manner that better reflected the 
balance of payments requirements. 


In the late fall the United States authorities 


decided that their balance of payments position 
required the adoption of further guideline measures. 
Two were of major concern to Canada. The first 
requested United States financial institutions other 
than banks to limit the increase in their holdings of 
long-term foreign investments to a small portion of 
their holdings at an earlier date. The Canadian 
authorities considered that this restriction on the 
sale of long-term securities in the United States, 
if applied to Canada, would have had very adverse 
effects. Accordingly they sought and obtained an 
exemption from this restriction, justified on the 
same grounds as the original exemption from the 
Interest Equalization Tax, and in consideration for 
a Canadian undertaking of the same kind regarding 
the level of Canadian reserves. Since it was not_ 
considered desirable to rely too heavily on general — 


monetary and fiscal measures to control the inflow | 


of capital, alternative techniques involving the 
repatriation of outstanding Canadian securities in 
the United States would be used if necessary. 
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The second important measure was a voluntary 
ceiling on direct investment by United States cor- 
porations. Vigorous representations were made by 
the Canadian authorities that the application of this 
guideline to Canada was inappropriate but after con- 
sideration the United States authorities came to the 
conclusion that the guideline had to be without 
special exceptions if it was to be effective in meet- 
ing the aims of their general balance of payments 
program. 


Widespread concern was evoked in Canada by 
the developments in the United States program to 
strengthen its balance of Payments position. The 
Subject was discussed in March 1966 by the Joint 
Canada—United States Ministerial Committee on 
Trade and Economic Affairs. The Secretary of State 
for External Affairs reported to the House of Com- 
mons that the United States members made clear that 
the United States Government was not requesting 
United States corporations to induce their Canadian 
Subsidiaries to act in any way that differed from 
their normal business practices as regards the 
repatriation of earnings, Purchasing and sales poli- 
cies, or their other financial and commercial acti- 
vities. The actions which were taken served effect- 
ively to moderate the potential consequences of the 
program for the Canadian economy. 


As the statistics in this report show, Canada’s 
international transactions have On balance con- 
tributed strength to the United States balance of 
Payments position. The difficulties which have been 
experienced in adapting the United States measures 
to Canada’s special relationship are in some sense 
a reflection of that relationship. 


In the event, long-term forms of inflow over the 
whole of 1965 were equal to Only about two thirds 
of the deficit on current account, roughly reversing 
the position in the previous year although it may be 


noted that there was a substantial increase of un- 
delivered new issues. The Principal factors in the 
reduction between 1964 and 1965 of net capital 
inflows in long-term forms were a substantially 
increased outflow for the repatriation of Canadian 
equities, and a substantial contraction in bank and 
other borrowing. The effects of these declines were 
partly ameliorated by enlarged inflows for direct 
investment in Canada. 


The shortfall was supplied by capital inflows 
in short-term forms. Volatility is a characteristic of 
these movements. The very large shift of well over 
half a billiondollars which occurredin 1965reflected 
substantial inflows mainly through reductions of 
Canadian holdings abroad of bank balances and other 
short-term funds concentrated largely in the first 
half of the year when the heavy drawbacks of resi- 
dents’ funds employed by the Canadian banking 
system in the Eurodollar market occurred. During 
the year there was a substantial repatriation of 
Canadian finance company paper but these outflows 
were offset by enlarged external borrowing of other 
sorts by these institutions. The announcement in the 
third quarter of the second large sale of wheat to the 
U.S.S.R. gave promise of future export receipts and 
there were anticipatory inflows. As the year closed 
there were further large inflows of capital arising 
from changes in intercompany account balances, 
other short-term loans and accounts payable, etc. 
Over the year Canada’s net external monetary assets 
rose. 


This summary has noted the prominent place of 
new issues in the years from 1962 to 1965 and some 
of the official intervention which modified their 
pattern. Special interest may therefore attach to 
Statement 22 comparing actual inflows in long-term 
forms with series adjusted to reflect the timing of 
security offerings. 


STATEMENT 22. Capital Movements in Long-term Forms, 1962 - 65 


Period 
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1964 IQ 


1965 IQ 


Adjusted to reflect 
Actual inflow timing of security 
| offerings 
millions of dollars 
Nenana +688 +968 
+637 +426 
+820 +749 
gle +972 
+ 14 +116 
- 14 -140 
+228 +518 
+460 +474 
+381 +499 
+204 - 43 
oe ro) 
AS te 8d) 
tere oS 
+133 ap ets) 
+212 +401 
+472 +293 
+128 +209 
+134 +105 
+216 +331 
+235 +327 
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Sector Assets and Liabilities 


Statement 23 provides an analysis of capital 
movements between Canada and other countries 
during 1963, 1964 and 1965 showing the flows af- 
fecting Canada’s external assets (other than official 
monetary movements) and Canada’s external liabili- 
ties, each classified by sector. This statement em- 
phiasizes the importance of the private sector and of 
provincial and municipal governments in Canada’s 
international capital account. It shows the very sub- 
stantial changes made each year to both external 
assets and external liabilities. Unlike the basic 
presentations elsewhere in this report, the statement 
incorporates on a gross basis the foreign currency 
operations of the chartered banks conducted from 
Canada. (The complex nature of these operations 
and the difficulties to which they give rise when 
interpreting various presentations of the balance 
of vayments are referred to in a note on page Tom) 
It may be noted, for example, that the net out- 
flows recorded for the banking sector in 1963 and 
1964 in fact include cover for substantial increases 
in foreign currency deposits held in Canada by 
Canadian residents. Had these residents chosen to 
hold deposits of this nature with foreign banks or 
even with branches of the Canadian banking system 
outside Canada, the effect would have been to reduce 
or eliminate the outflow attributed to the banking 
sector and to correspondingly reduce the inflow on 
short-term account which in the statement is attrib- 
uted to the private sector. (The basic presentation 
of the Canadian balance of payments for all sectors 


of the economy as a group recorded capital inflows 
in short-term forms of $30 million in 1963 and $527 
million in 1965 and a capital outflow in short-term 
forms of $33 million in 1964.) 


The fact that gross transactions between Canada 
and other countries aggregate very large sums is 
easy to overlook as attention tends to be focused 
on the balances of groups of transactions. Using 
data for 1965 it will, of course, be widely recognized 
that the deficit on current account of $1,083 million 
was made up of receipts of $11,503 million and pay- 
ments of $12,586 million, or gross exchanges agere- 
gating over $24 billion. It is more difficult to put a 
meaningful figure on gross capital transactions, 
although in the case of long-term securities detailed 
reports show that the net inflow of $541 million in 
1965 involved receipts of $2,513 million and pay- 
ments of $1,972 million. To this turnover of $4,485 
million there might be added $2,361 million repre- 
senting the turnover of short-term money market 
instruments. Without allowing for the turnover in 
many short-term forms such as foreign currency 
deposits of banks and of private Canadian residents, 
nor for turnover within the very substantial group of 
short-term loans and inter-company accounts receiv- 
able and payable, capital transactions in 1965 in- 
volved over $9 billion. Taking into account also the 
transactions in official holdings of external mone- 
tary assets, gross transactions between Canada and 
other countries during 1965 are clearly indicated to 
have been well over $35 billion. 


STATEMENT 23. Capital Movements’ between Canada and Other Countries, 1963 -65 
Summary by sector assets and liabilities 


1963 | 1964 a 1965 
Sector Affecting | Affecting ce Affecting | Affecting See Affecting | Affecting Ae 
Canada’s | Canada’s mae Canada’s | Canada’s met Canada’s | Canada’s met 
external external | oyternal external external | oyternal external external | 4 xternal 
assets Habilities | iiapilities assets* | liabilities | 1iabilities Wee liabilities | ;ahilities | 
millions of dollars 
Private: ' | 
Long-term ... soe LAY) 409 232 - 266 485 219 -251 742 491 
Short-term ... -117 268 151 ew LTS, 520 342 = 48 107 59 
Columbia River Treaty transactions .............. — - = = 220 274 54 By - 32 | 
Bankine ti, - e225. cauke eee eats eae ete nhs epee -500 377 =123 — Tou 486 -281 645 -185 460 
Provincial and municipal governments .......... _ 268 268 — 522 522 _ 337 337 | 
Government Of :\Canada@......:....-ss.-dvcerannccesssnscerers 26 113 139 = 54 =15 -— 69 -156 17 -139 
DOtQS, oven oe cakecass eueseccencpestscetincineteyeteres | -7168 1,435 667 -1,485 2,212 787 222 1,018 1,240 


z Excludes changes in official holdings of gold and foreign exchang 
2 Columbia River Treaty transactions are shown Separately because 


enterprises is included with the appropriate government sector. 


3 A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada and a corresponding increase in Canada’s external assets. 
é “ Data for the banking sector include changes in assets and liabilities which are netted out in the data elsewhere in this report in accordance 
with the treatment described on page 55. They include both Canadian andforeign currency items. Because of the existence of substantial foreign 
currency claims on and by other residents of Canada, the net change bears no relationship to the foreign currency position of the banking system. 


Direct Investment in Canada 


The net movement of capital into Canada for 
direct investment in foreign-controlled enterprises 
during 1965 amounted to $405 million, substantially 
higher than the inflows of $280 million and $270 
million during 1963 and 1964, respectively. The 


e and changes in Canada’s net balance with the International Monetary Fund. 


of their special character. (See text, page 50.) Funded debt of government 


figures for these two earlier years were, SUCCeS- 
sively, the lowest recorded since 1950. 


The flows of long-term capital in connection 
with direct investment may be said to comprise 
several streams. Some of them are directed to new 
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capital formation; others arise from the consumption 
of capital. Others relate to the purchase or sale of 
existing enterprises or assets. Yet others arise from 
changes in financial Structure, the interchange of 
equity and debt financing, recourse to various 
financial markets, shifts in financial working capital, 
etc. Many of these transactions tend to be large and 
irregular. They may be inwards or outwards. At 
times their net impact may be largely in one direc- 
tion or the other and may substantially obscure any 
trend of more regular flows. 


In the main, the net inflows aggregating $280 
million in 1963 and $270 million in 1964 reflected 
additional investment by foreign corporations in 
their Canadian subsidiaries or branches and con- 
tributed to new capital formation in Canada. In both 
years inflows for the takeover of existing concerns 
by non-residents were on balance exceeded by out- 
flows from Canada covering the repurchase of 
foreign equity in Canadian enterprises. This was a 
reversal of the situation in most earlier years, par- 
ticularly 1962, when net inflows for the takeover by 
non-residents of Canadian enterprises and for re- 
financing, etc. having no counterpart in current new 
capital formation in Canada accounted for well over 
a quarter of the net movement. Indeed the swing in 
this type of transaction served to explain about $175 
million of the decline of $225 million in the net 
inflow from 1962 to 1963. 


During 1965 there were significant outflows on 
balance, particularly in the first quarter, covering 
takeovers and refinancing operations. Abstracting 
the various special transactions not related to cur- 
rent capital formation in Canada, the remaining 
flows appear to have been somewhat more evenly 
divided by quarters and generally larger than the 
Overall totals for the immediately preceding years. 


The long period during which the industrial 
distribution of direct investment inflows was domi- 
nated by the demands of the petroleum and natural 
gas industry and mining came to an end in 1963 
when manufacturing assumed first place. It accounted 
for more than a third of the net direct investment 
inflow in 1963 and more than two thirds of the 1964 
inflow. Gross inflows to manufacturing in 1964 were 
Significantly higher than in 1963 but were somewhat 
more reduced by outflows. Petroleum and natural £as 
was in second place, receiving more than a quarter 
of the net movement in both 1963 and 1964 although 
the flow was considerably reduced from previous 
years when the influence of takeovers was more 
Prominent. The finance industry followed with about 
One tenth of the 1964 movement. Inflows into mining 
were sharply down from 1963 when they represented 
about one sixth of the net movement. 


It has already been noted that in 1965 direct 
investment inflows were about 50 per cent larger on 
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balance than in 1964.2 Net inflows to manufacturing 
continued to outpace those to other industrial sectors 
and represented about half of the net movement. 
There were important takeover and refinancing trans- 
actions in each direction, which produced, on bal- 
ance, a moderate inflow. Petroleum and mining also 
received important amounts, but on balance the net 
movements to or from other industrial sectors do not 
appear to have been large. Petroleum was affected 
by outflows from several large takeover transactions. 


In the light of the changing industrial composi- 
tion of the flows, it is of interest to note that invest- 
ment in manufacturing in Canada, as reported in 
“Private and Public Investment in Canada’’, rose 
by 7 per cent from $1,269 million in 1962 to $1,358 
million in 1963, and then increased dramatically to 
$1,831 million in 1964 and $2,340 million in 1965. 
In contrast to declining direct investment inflows 
from non-residents to the petroleum and natural gas 
industry total capital Outlays in the industry in 
Canada in 1964 and 1965 rose by about 8 per cent 
and 9 per cent, respectively, over the 1963 level. 
A similar pattern was evident in other mining. 


Geographically the bulk of the net inflow for 
direct investment continued to Originate from the 
United States. Net movements from that country 
accounted for $220 million in 1963, $188 million in 
1964 and $353 million in 1965 out of totals of $280 
million, $270 million and $405 million, respectively. 
United Kingdom-controlled investment gave rise to 
net inflows of $38 million and $55 million in the two 
earlier years and to an outflow of $2 million in 1965 
which appears to have been largely associated with 
the drawing down of intercorporate liabilities. Other 
OECD countries in Europe accounted for inflows of 
$27 million and $47 million in 1964 and 1965 and 
other sterling area countries forinflows of $4 million 
and $3 million, respectively. A net outflow of $4 
million to all other countries in 1964 was offset by 
a $4 million inflow in 1965. 


The industrial distribution of movements of 
capital for United States direct investments in 
Canada from 1955 through 1964 is given in Table 5. 
Data in this form are not yet available for 1965. The 
figures show the changing mix of eross inflows and 
outflows. Many United States-controlled companies 
in Canada obtain investment capital from sources in 
the United States other than their Parent companies 
or principal owners. These investments, which from 
time to time generate substantial capital flows, 
affect total United States investments in controlled 
companies in Canada. In this table they are included 
in the category ‘‘Other Capital Movements”’ which 


? There are many reasons why capital flows for 
direct investment are not always closely related to current 
capital formation. See ‘‘4bout the figures — Foreign Direct 
Investment in Canada’’ Page 35, cnPne Canadian Balance 
of International Payments 1960 and International Invest- 
ment Position’’. 
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also includes classification adjustments and adjust- 
ments for investment abroad by United States- 
controlled enterprises in Canada. In most post-war 
years, and particularly in the late 1950’s, they have 
involved substantial net inflows of capital. How- 
ever, they have tended to decline in recent years, 
and in 1964 they resulted in a net capital outflow. 
When these movements are taken into account, the 
net capital flow from the United States affecting the 
book value of United States direct investment in 
Canada is shown to have been considerably different 
from the flow of direct investment capital and its 
industrial distribution. The further continuing and 
important element in this series is the growth of 
undistributed earnings accruing to United States 
owners, but it is also affected, at times quite er- 
ratically, by revaluations, reclassifications, and 
similar accounting adjustments. It will be noted that 
the actual capital flow associated in any given 
period with a change in the control of a company 
may give rise to shifts of a quite different order of 
magnitude. 


New material recently published in the United 
States? covering Canadian affiliates of United States 
companies in the manufacturing, mining and petro- 
leum industries confirms the importance of the part 
played by foreign-controlled enterprises in invest- 
ment activity in Canada. However, the flows of 
direct investment capital may be seen to be marginal 
in the sense that they appear to be significantly 
more volatile than other sources of financing. Thus 
in 1964 funds from the United States invested in 
these Canadian affiliates accounted for only 6 per 
cent of funds used by them, including net income 
retained, depreciation and depletion, and funds ob- 
tained in Canada and elsewhere. When the total 
funds needed increased by some U.S. $750 million 
in 1965 the use of United States funds jumped some 
U.S. $500 million to 23 per cent of the total. Depre- 
ciation and depletion supplied 39, 38 and 31 per 
cent of these funds in 1963, 1964 and 1965, respec- 
tively, net income retained 33, 33 and 22 per cent, 
and funds raised elsewhere than in the United States 
17, 19 and 21 per cent, respectively. 


Canadian balance of payments estimates do not 
reflect the accrual to non-residents of undistributed 
earnings on Canadian investments. Such earnings 
are an important source of corporate financing, and 
have been a factor contributing to the rapid growth 
of the equity of non-residents in Canadian industry 
and commerce. The retention of earnings on port- 
folio investment in Canada includes passive or 
involuntary reinvestment by foreign shareholders 
(although, of course, they may dispose of their 
investment if they choose to do so). On the other 
hand the retention of earnings on foreign direct 
investments in Canada arises from the decision or 
acquiesence of non-resident investors in a position 


3 “Sources and Uses of Funds of Foreign Affiliates 
of U.S. Firms, 1965’’, Survey of Current Business, January, 
1967, Office of Business Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


to control the company. It is, therefore, tantamount 
to the introduction of additional capital from abroad. 


Some of the factors affecting the distribution or 
retention of earnings have been referred to earlier. 
Table 7 shows substantial outflows in the direct 
investment account representing the return of capital 
to its foreign owners, amounting, in 1964, to the 
unusually high figure of $461 million to the United 
States alone. A part of these outflows reflects the 
withdrawal of foreign investors from some enter- 
prises, but by far the largest part seems to cover 
capital repayments arising fromcash flows generated 
in the enterprise in Canada, and may often be sub- 
stantially offset by the retention in Canada of un- 
distributed earnings accruing beneficially to non- 
residents. Such outflows may in a sense be regarded 
as really transfers of income although they take a 
capital form. 


Revised estimates of the total undistributed 
earnings on all foreign direct investments are in- 
cluded in Table 6. Earnings retained during 1964 
are estimated to have amounted to about $455 mil- 
lion. The accumulation of undistributed earnings 
has added $5,215 million to Canada’s external 
indebtedness in the 19 years from 1946 to 1964. 
Industrial details for 1960 and 1961 published in 
Statement 12C of the report for 1961 and 1962 indi- 
cate that well over half of these undistributed 
earnings accrued to manufacturing. Retained earn- 
ings on foreign portfolio investment in Canada add 
further large amounts. The estimates show that 
undistributed earnings of foreign direct investment 
in Canada have fluctuated considerably. The trend 
was typical of the undistributed earnings of all 
Canadian corporations, although the share of foreign 
direct investment has been declining. Many extensive 
enterprises owned in Canada by non-residents have 
not yet reached the stage of significant earnings. 


Direct Investment Abroad 


Net outflows of Canadian capital for direct 
investment abroad reached $135 million in 1963, $95 
million in 1964 and $125 million in 1965. The 1963 
flow was the largest on record and compared with 
previous peaks of $105 million in 1952 and 1956. 
As in earlier years, the totals reflect a multiplicity 
of transactions having little in common with respect 
to origin or destination. 


Geographically, in 1963 the United Kingdom was 
the largest recipient of Canadian direct investment 
capital with net outflows of $40 million to that 
country. Among the important industrial areas of 
investment were the beverages and distribution 
sectors. Direct investment in the United States fol- 
lowed with a net outflow of $36 million in which the 
finance industry and manufacturing played an im- 
portant role. Other OECD countries in Europe fol- 
lowed close behind with receipts of $33 million 
much of which was directed to manufacturing. In- 
vestments in other sterling area countries and in 
all other countries each received outflows from 
Canada of $13 million. 
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The geographic pattern changed considerably 
in 1964 when the United States and sterling area 
countries other than the United Kingdom assumed 
first place, each receiving $35 million of the direct 
investment outflows of Canadian capital. Prominent 
among the investments in the United States were 
beverages and finance, but there were outflows to 
other industrial sectors which were more than offset 
by the return of Canadian capital. Manufacturing, 
mining and finance were prominent among invest- 
ments in sterling area countries other than the 
United Kingdom. There was a sharp contraction in 
outflows to the United Kingdom. These fell from 
the exceptionally high level of $40 million recorded 
in 1963 to $3 million in 1964. While there continued 
to be important outflows to some manufacturing 
enterprises, funds were withdrawn from some other 
Canadian direct investments in the United Kingdom. 
It will be recalled that the United Kingdom was 
experiencing exchange difficulties at this time and 
it may be supposed that some of the larger enter- 
prises reduced their working capital in the United 
Kingdom. Other OECD countries in Europe were the 
next largest recipients of Canadian direct invest- 
ment capital in 1964 but at $18 million, the amount 
was well below the levels of some earlier years. 
Manufacturing and beverages accounted for an im- 
portant part of the total. The net outflow to all other 
countries also contracted and at $4 million was 
somewhat less than one third of the figure for the 
previous year. 


In 1965 the outflow to the United States doubled 
to $70 million, most of which was directed to the 
manufacturing and financial sectors. The geoegra- 
Phical distribution of flows to overseas countries 
was little changed. The outflow to sterling area 
countries other than the United Kingdom increased 
slightly to $38 million. This was principally allo- 
cated between mining, transportation and finance. 
The outflow of $17 million to other OECD countries 
in Europe again went mainly to manufacturing and 
beverages. On balance, there was a small inflow of 
$2 million from the United Kingdom and an outflow 
of the same amount to all other countries. 


Summary of Transactions in Portfolio Securities 


The net capital inflow from Canada’s interna- 
tional transactions in portfolio securities exceeded 
the inflow for direct investment in foreign-controlled 
enterprises, traditionally the major type of long- 
term capital inflow, in each of the years, 1963 to 
1965. In total, the net inflows of $471 million, $645 
million and $541 million for 1963, 1964, and 1965, 
respectively, were equivalent to over 80 per cent of 
the aggregate deficit on current account for the 
three-year period. 


Details of transactions in Canadian and foreign 
issues respectively are given in Tables 9 and 10, 
and in summary form in Statements 24 to 27. The 
Proceeds of new issues of Canadian securities sold 
to non-residents in 1965 amounted to $1,209 million 
but there were offsetting retirements of $382 million 
of foreign-held Canadian securities. Trading in 


outstanding Canadian securities led to a net capital 
outflow of $202 million bringing the net inflow from 
transactions in Canadian securities to $625 million. 
In the opposite direction there was a net capital 
export of $84 million from all transactions in foreign 
securities by Canadian residents. 


In each of the three years under review overall 
transactions in portfolio securities with the United 
States gave rise to substantial inflows of capital, 
which were moderately reduced by purchase bal- 
ances with the United Kingdom. Apart from an out- 
flow of $30 million in 1963 from dealings in Cana- 
dian securities with residents of other OECD 
countries, net transactions with other countries 
involved fairly small movements. 


The United States has long been the principal 
source of the capital arising from Canada’s interna- 
tional transactions in portfolio securities. Only 
twice over the past two decades, in 1947 and LSSas 
have there been net outflows to that country in any 
year as a whole. The net capital inflow from security 
transactions with the United States totalled $613 
million in 1965 compared with $576 million and 
$685 million in 1963 and 1964. The movement in 
1965 included net sales of $685 million of Canadian 
securities, comprising $28 million of outstanding 
bonds and debentures and $1,166 million of new 
issues offset by $326 million of retirements and net 
purchases of outstanding stocks amounting to $183 
million. A similar pattern was followed in 1963 and 
1964 with substantial inflows from the sale of new 
issues together with modest net sales of Outstanding 
bonds outweighing outflows for the repurchase of 
outstanding stocks and retirements. Transactions 
with the United States in foreign securities in 1965 
led to a capital outflow of $72 million compared with 
a $41 million outflow in 1964. The 1965 outflow 
involved net purchases of outstanding and new 
issues totalling $51 million and $27 million, respec- 
tively, which were slightly reduced by an inflow of 
$6 million from retirements. Inflows of $17 million 
from retirements and $42 million from net sales of 
outstanding issues were partly reduced by purchases 
of $34 million of new issues to produce an inflow of 
$25 million in 1963. 


Security transactions with the United Kingdom 
in 1965 produced a net capital outflow for the sixth 
year in succession. Net repurchases of Canadian 
issues accounted for the overwhelming proportion of 
outflows of $84 million, $53 million and $62 million 
in 1963, 1964 and 1965, although in each year small 
outflows also accrued from the net purchase of 
foreign securities. In each year transactions in 
Canadian securities were dominated by outflows for 
the repurchase and retirement of outstanding secu- 
rities (particularly of stocks) held by non-residents. 
An especially large outflow of $82 million in 1963 
included retirements amounting to $40 million and 
the repatriation of $5 million of foreign-held bonds 
and of $55 million of foreign-held stocks. These 
movements were reduced by sales of new issues 
amounting to $18 million. Purchase balances of $45 
million and $61 million from trading in Canadian 
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securities in 1964 and 1965 conformed to this broad 
pattern. Transactions in foreign securities with the 
United Kingdom led to small outflows of $2 million 
in 1963, $8 million in 1964 and $1 million in 1965, 
which resulted almost entirely from trading in out- 
standing issues. 


There was a small purchase balance of $21 
million from security transactions with other foreign 
countries in 1963. Contributing to this total were 
outflows of $1 million for the purchase of foreign 
issues and of $7 million and $49 million for the 
repurchase and retirement of outstanding Canadian 
issues. These outflows were reduced by receipts of 
$36 million from the sale of new Canadian issues. 
The overall outflow of $10 million in 1965 came from 
net purchases of foreign securities. Transactions in 
Canadian securities were more or less offsetting 
with retirements producing an outflow of $33 million 
and sales of outstanding and new issues inflows of 
$8 million and $23 million. In 1964 a net inflow from 
transactions in Canadian securities of $16 million, 
comprising retirements of $43 million and net sales 
of $38 million and $21 million of new and outstanding 
issues, was reduced by a net outflow of $3 million 
for the acquisition of foreign securities. 


A high volume of portfolio security movements 
between Canada and other countries is normal. In 
1965 the total value of transactions leading to a net 
inflow of $541 million approximated $4.5 billion or 
about $0.8 billion higher than the 1963 level. 


Statistics compiled by the Bank of Canada indi- 
cate that gross deliveries of new Canadian issues 
in both domestic and foreign capital markets during 
1965 amounted to $7.0 billion. Retirements totalled 
$4.6 billion to leave a net new supply of $2.4 bil- 
lion, or significantly less than in 1964 when the net 
new supply reached $3.0 billion of which $557 mil- 
lion comprised Government of Canada direct and 
guaranteed issues. In contrast, in 1965 the Govern- 
ment of Canada retired $62 million of its issues — 
the first time there has been no net increase since 
1957. After accounting for retirements non-residents 
purchased $697 million of new and outstanding 
issues in 1964, or the equivalent of 23 per cent of 
the net new supply. In 1965, however, net purchases 
by non-residents, though somewhat lower at $625 
million, constituted 26 per cent of the significantly 
smaller net new supply. Net purchases by non- 
residents in 1963 formed about 18 per cent of the 
net new supply. Foreign capital invested in pro- 
vincial securities was equal to 37 per cent of the 
net new supply of provincial issues in 1965 com- 
pared with 41 per cent in 1964, 30 per cent ins LIS} 
and 18 per cent in 1962. The sharp rise in 1963 was 
associated with a substantial increase in net new 
borrowing by provinces. Foreign investment in mu- 
nicipals represented about 22 per cent of net new 
issues in 1965 compared with 33 per cent in 1964 
and 22 per cent in 1962. In 1963 there was a net 
outflow of $14 million from transactions with non- 
residents, which was equivalent to about 4 per cent 
of the net new supply. In the case of corporate and 
institutional bonds and debentures, net purchases 


by non-residents increased from 42 per cent of the 
net new supply in 1962 to 47 per cent in 1963 and 
49 per cent in 1965. The 1964 figure was somewhat 
lower at 39 per cent. When transactions in stocks 
are combined with those in corporate and institu- 
tional bonds and debentures, net purchases of the 
net new supply by non-residents rose in each year 
from 6 per cent in 1962 to 20 per cent in 1965, de- 
spite substantial net outflows for the retirement and 
repurchase of foreign-held Canadian stocks. 


In their trading in Canadian securities foreign 
investors appear to be influenced by many consider- 
ations including exchange rate factors, relative 
investment opportunities elsewhere, and the political 
and economic climates at home and abroad. The 
controversy over the takeover of public utilities by 
provincial authorities which was in evidence be- 
tween 1961 and 1963 appears to have subsided 
somewhat by 1964 but it seems likely that invest- 
ment confidence was further shaken in 1965 by the 
failure of a major Canadian sales finance corpora- 
tion and disclosures relating to other publicly 
traded corporations. 


During the period under review security trans- 
actions between Canada and other countries were 
also significantly influenced by balance of payments 
measures introduced by the Governments of several 
countries, including Canada. Steps were taken in 
the Canadian budget of 1963 to relieve certain non- 
resident purchasers of Canadian bonds of the burden 
of the Canadian withholding tax but in July 1963 a 
proposal to adopt an interest equalization tax was 
introduced in the United States. Although the inten- 
tion of exempting Canadian borrowers was announced 
shortly afterwards, uncertainty continued to dominate 
the United States capital market as a source of long- 
term financing for Canada for the rest of that year. 
In 1965 the United States Government adopted addi- 
tional measures, including, by joint arrangement 
with the Canadian authorities, the deferral of some 
deliveries of Canadian offerings on the New York 
capital market and the introduction of a series of 
voluntary guidelines to inhibit the export of United 
States capital. Steps taken in 1965 by the United 
Kingdom Government to improve its balance of pay- 
ments position included a provision to allocate to 
official reserves 25 per cent of the foreign currency 
proceeds received by United Kingdom residents from 
the sale or redemption of securities of countries 
outside the sterling area and so to reduce substan- 
tially the new supply of so called investment cur- 


rency available to United Kingdom residents for 


investment in the securities of non-sterling area 
countries. 


Transactions in Outstanding Canadian Securities 


Trading in outstanding Canadian securities in 


the period 1963-65 followed the broad pattern ote | 


purchase balances set in 1962, when net sales 
of bonds and debentures to non-residents were more 


than offset by net repurchases of foreign-held com- | 
mon and preference stocks. This contrasts sharply — 


— 
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with the period from 1950 to 1961 when substantial 
capital inflows from the net sale of outstanding 
stocks was the pattern for most years. AS shown in 
Statement 24, there were substantial purchase bal- 
ances of $131 million and $202 million in 1963 and 
1965, respectively. The repatriation of Canadian 
equities which dominated trading in both 1963 and 
1965, accounted for exceptionally large net out- 


flows of $170 million and $264 million while net 
sales of Canadian bonds resulted in inflows of $39 
million and $62 million, respectively. A sharply 
reduced net outflow of $98 million from the repatria- 
tion of Canadian stocks combined with a moderate 
increase, to $77 million, in the net sale of bonds 
and debentures led to a much smaller purchase 
balance of $21 million in 1964. 


STATEMENT 24. Portfolio Transactions in Canadian Securities between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1963-65 


————_—________ 
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capital flows showed little variation over the three- 
year period. Transactions in outstanding stocks 
generated net outflows to each of the three main 
areas in each of the three years. Trading in out- 
standing bonds and debentures, on the other hand, 
resulted in net capital inflows from the United 
States and other countries and outflows to the United 
Kingdom in each year. 


Overall, trade in outstanding Canadian securi- 
ties produced net outflows in all quarters of 1963, 
and in all quarters of 1965 except the third when a 
small net inflow occurred. Purchase balances in the 
first and fourth quarters of 1964 were considerably 
reduced by inflows in the second and third quarters. 
The net capital outflows for the repatriation of out- 
standing common and preference stocks, which com- 
menced in the fourth quarter of 1961, continued in 
each quarter of the three-year period. 


The average of common stock prices in Canada, 
aS measured by the DBS Investors Index, rose 3 per 
cent during 1965, about one seventh of the rate of 
increase recorded in 1964 and one third of that in 
1963. In contrast to 1964 Canadian prices in 1965 
were less strong than those in the United States, 
aS measured by Standard and Poor’s ‘‘500’’ Index. 
There was a close similarity in the magnitude and 
direction of movement in the two indexes during the 
first six months of 1965, with each rising steadily 
up to May and falling in June. Monthly movements 
were again broadly similar in direction in the latter 


were larger and decreases smaller in the United 
States so that the index in that country reached a 
new monthly peak in November 1965 and closed the 
year at its second highest monthly level ever. In 
contrast Canadian stock prices in December 1965 
were still 5 per cent below the May monthly peak. 


The roughly parallel movement in stock prices 
in the two countries mirrors the Similarity of market 
influences as well as the interlisting of issues. 
Gross sales to non-residents in 1965 of $427 mil- 
lion of outstanding Canadian stocks were $107 
million lower than in 1964 and amounted to about 
one eleventh of the value of securities traded On the 
principal exchanges in Canada — about three quarters 
of the 1964 proportion. Gross purchases from non- 
residents of $691 million represented about one 
seventh of trading on Canadian exchanges — roughly 
the same proportion as in the previous year. Included 
in the above comparisons is trading on the so-called 
“Z’’ markets. These are special trading facilities 
set up by the principal stock exchanges in Canada, 
shortly after the July 1963 proposal in the United 
States for the Interest Equalization Tax. On these 
markets United States residents may buy Canadian 
securities from their fellow countrymen without 
incurring a tax penalty. Transactions on these 
special markets were somewhat in excess of $20 
million in 1965, down significantly from the 1964 
total of about $30 million. The largest of these G7 
markets is operated by the Toronto Stock Exchange 
and it is interesting to note that the main decrease 
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in the value of their trading occurred on the indus- 
trials section while there was only a small decline 
in the value of shares traded on the mines and oils 
section. As a result of these changes the value of 
shares traded on the industrials section of the 
Toronto ‘‘Z’’ market which had been only slightly 
less than on the mines and oils section in 1964 
declined to about one half in 1965. It should be 
noted that all purchases by United States investors 
of the stock of certain Canadian corporations, in- 
cluding some of the largest, whether from United 
States residents or not, have been exempted from 
the incidence of this tax. Exclusion is based mainly 
on the degree of United States ownership and the 
volume of trading of the shares on stock exchanges 
in the United States. Trading of the shares in these 
companies on exchanges in Canada between United 
States residents would not be reflected in the Yb 
market figures but would form a part of the grand 
total of all shares traded on stock exchanges in 
Canada. 


New Issues and Retirements of Canadian Securities 


The net capital inflow from the sale of new 
issues of Canadian securities to non-residents, 
which, in 1963, reached $984 million, the highest 
level since the war, moved to successively higher 
peaks of $1,100 million and $1,209 million in 1964 
and 1985. The 1963 data include the delivery of the 
second half of a $270 million United States pay 
offering, which constituted the first Government 
borrowing outside Canada since 1950 and acted as 
a lead to other sections of the long-term market. 
Sales to non-residents of new issues of provincial 
governments expanded sharply to $343 million in 
1963 and to $439 million in 1964 but fell to $297 
million in 1965. A similar pattern was followed by 
sales of new municipal issues which rose to $62 
million and $182 million in 1963 and 1964 and 
contracted to $86 million in 1965. Sales of new 
corporate bond issues, commencing from a high level 
of $331 million in 1962, continued to grow in each 
of the three years under review. Proceeds for 1965, 


most of which were ear-marked for further expansion 
of the pulp and paper, and petroleum and natural 
gas industries, reached the unprecedented level of 
$768 million, or almost as much as the $392 million 
of 1963 and $414 million of 1964, combined. Details 
of the new issues classified by issue and currency 
of payment are provided in Table 9. These show 
that there was considerable quarterly variation in 
the sale of new issues to non-residents during the 
three years. 


United States residents purchased over 96 per 
cent of the new issues sold to non-residents in 
1965 compared with 95 per cent of both the 1963 
and 1964 amounts. The proportion of new issues of 
Canadian bonds and debentures sold to non-residents 
which were payable either optionally or solely in 
foreign currency was 89 per cent in 1963, 79 per 
cent in 1964 and 81 per cent in 1965. 


Statement 25 gives details of offerings of new 
Canadian bonds and debentures made to United 
States residents and delivery data appropriate for 
balance of payments purposes over the ten-year 
period 1956 to 1965. The figure of $1,408 million 
for total offerings to United States residents in 1965 
is the highest recorded for any year since statistics 
of offerings have been compiled, and easily exceeds 
the previous high of $957 million reached in 1964. 
It should be noted, however, that a proportion of the 
new Canadian issues placed with United States 
underwriters is frequently resold to residents of 
other foreign countries. In contrast to 1964 and 
1963, offerings of new Canadian issues during 1965 
were fairly evenly distributed between the four 
quarters. Substantial amounts of the offerings, 
especially in the third and fourth quarters, were 
for later delivery. The undelivered balance of sales 
at the end of 1965 was $310 million or six times 
the year-end figure for 1964. This is in part a reflec- 
tion of the joint request made in November by the 
Canadian and United States Governments to defer 
until January 1966 the delivery of new Canadian 
issues placed on the New York capital markets. 


STATEMENT 25. Offerings and Deliveries of New Issues of Canadian Bonds and Debentures 
Sold to Residents of th 


e United States, 1963-65 
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The growth in Canada’s external liabilities 
from the sale to non-residents of new issues of 
Canadian bonds and debentures is naturally some- 
what greater than the proceeds derived from the 
transactions. The total proceeds of new issues of 
these Canadian securities sold to non-residents 
in 1965 was $1,179 million. This included $229 
million from the sale of Canadian bonds and deben- 
tures payable in Canadian funds and $950 million 
Payable optionally or solely in foreign currencies. 
As many bond issues are sold at a discount, the par 
values at which they should be redeemed (unless 
Tfepurchased through the market) anes, TOImcounse, 
somewhat above the amounts received by the bor- 
rowers. In addition there may be certain underwriting 
costs to pay in foreign currencies when the issues 
are floated abroad. 


Statement 26 compares yields on representative 
long-term bonds issued by the Governments of 
Canada and the United States. (It is considered that 
differences in bond yields between Canada and the 
United States are among the factors determining the 
source of new capital raisings by the major Cana- 
dian borrowers. Other factors may include the magni- 
tude of financinginvolved and the possible saturation 
of the Canadian market, the relative standings in 
Canadian and foreign markets of various borrowers 
and their relationship to the markets, as well as the 
type of industry involved.) Changes in interest rates 


STATEMENT 26. Yields on Representative Long-term Government Bonds, 1963-65 


in Canada and the United States appear to have been 
more sympathetic during the years 1963, 1964 and 
1965 than they were in either of the two previous 
years. In both Canada and the United States interest 
tates tended to rise in 1963 and 1965 and to decline 
in 1964. The yield on the representative long-term 
Government of Canada issue shown in the statement 
Tose by 9 base points to 5.16 per cent during 1963 
and by 47 base points to 5.53 per cent during 1965. 
The yield on the roughly comparable United States 
Government issue increased by 35 base points to 
4.19 per cent during 1963 and by 33 base points to 
4.49 per cent during 1965, but fell 3 base points to 
4.16 per cent during 1964. In 1964 the yield on the 
Canadian bond declined by 10 base points to 5.06 
per cent. Over the three-year period the yield dif- 
ferential varied between 127 base points in August 
1963 and 88 in January 1965. It should be noted, 
however, that the comparison of yields between 
central government issues may not be the one most 
appropriate for analysis of international security 
transactions. Markets for these instruments appear 
at times to have reflected special local domestic 
monetary and fiscal situations. It is not improbable 
that an investor may give to the securities of his 
own central government a specially preferred posi- 
tion, and may equate the securities of a foreign 
central government in his portfolio with those ofa 
high grade junior government or corporation. Special 
tax considerations in the United States add to the 
difficulty of comparisons. 


United 
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Retirements of Canadian securities in 1963 
climbed to a record level of $404 million, the largest 
amount recorded since the early post-war years when 
retirements were motivated by circumstances ad- 
vantageous to refunding. In 1964 and 1965 retire- 
ments were somewhat lower at $382 million. In 
keeping with the current trend towards increasing 
tetirements of Canadian bonds, which is to a large 
extent a direct consequence of the massive volume 


of new borrowing undertaken in the earlier post-war 
period, retirements of Canadian bonds held by non- 
residents rose appreciably to $324 million in 1963 
and 1964 and $374 million in 1965. The purchase of 
private utility companies by provincial authorities 
considerably augmented retirements in 1963 and 1964 
and accounted for the major proportion of equity 
retirements of $80 million in 1963 and $58 million 
in 1964. 


ig 


Transactions in Foreign Securities* 


Apart from a small net inflow of $22 million in 
1963, the pattern of annual purchase balances, which 
has been a feature of Canada’s international trans- 
actions in foreign securities since 1959, continued 
unbroken to 1965. In 1964 and 1965 there were ex- 
ceptionally large outflows of $52 million and $84 
million respectively, the bulk of which went to the 
United States. There were also small outflows in 
both years to the United Kingdom and other coun- 
tries. A modest sales balance with United States 
residents in 1963 was slightly reduced by purchase 
balances with residents of the United Kingdom and 
other foreign countries. The 1963 sales balance was 
chiefly explained by a shift in the direction of 
trading in outstanding issues. The net inflow of $40 
million, which was evenly distributed between bonds 
and stocks, compared with outflows of $65 million 
in 1962 and of $31 million and $53 million in 1964 
and 1965. The 1965 outflow which was almost en- 
tirely attributable to dealings in United States 
securities included a substantially increased out- 
flow of $72 million for the net purchase of stocks 
and a net inflow of $19 million from the sale of bonds. 


In 1963 Canadian residents purchased $39 
million of new foreign issues, mainly of United 
States and Israeli bonds, and in 1965, $56 million 
of new issues, or nearly twice the 1964 amount of 


4 See Table 10. 


$31 million. Purchases of new United States securi- 
ties in 1965 rose sharply to $27 million while a new 
offering of a Canadian dollar issue by an interna- 
tional institution accounted for most of the unusually 
large outflow of $29 million recorded for other foreign 
countries. The retirement of a Canadian dollar issue 
of the same international institution constituted a 
major part of an exceptionally large inflow of $25 
million which resulted from retirements of Canadian 
held foreign securities in 1965. The unusually large 
inflow of $21 million in 1963 chiefly involved the 
retirement of United States issues. 
& 

The attractiveness of investment in foreign 
securities to Canadian investors is determined by 
many long-term considerations. The relative eco- 
nomic conditions and expectations in Canada and 
abroad: the limited opportunity in some industries 
for investment in publicly-owned Canadian compa- 
nies and the possibility of indirect investment in 
wholly-owned Canadian subsidiaries through owner- 
ship of shares of the foreign parent companies; 
exchange rate considerations; the increasing diffi- 
culty of large Canadian institutional investors to 
trade on a relatively small market without affecting 
prices significantly; and the decrease in certain 
types of public utilities securities available for 
investment are among the influences which have 
been felt in recent years. Recent years have also 
seen increased portfolio investment abroad by some 
Canadian investment managers and the creation of 
some mutual funds for such investment. 


STATEMENT 27. Portfolio Transactions in Foreign Securities between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1963-65 
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United States ‘‘Income Accumulating Funds’’ 


The organization in 1954 and the years fol- 
lowing of a group of rather special Canadian diver- 
sified management investment companies introduced 
a new and important factor into trade in outstanding 
securities between Canada and the United States. 
The special character of these international invest- 
ment media was substantially eliminated by the end 
of 1964. Data covering 1954 to 1965 which follow, 


bring together some of their more pertinent and 
interesting operations during this period. 


These new open-end funds made _ their first 
appearance in mid-1954 and by the end of that year 
seven were in existence. They were incorporated in 


Canada and through rulings obtained under United 


States legislation were able to offer important tax 
advantages to United States investors. Although 


a 


the arrangements were technical and complex, in 
broad outline the companies were liable to relatively 
low tax rates in Canada either as non-resident- 
owned investment corporations or as other corpora- 
tions whose income was largely exempt from Cana- 
dian corporation tax, They complied with certain 
organizational requirements established under new 
administrative arrangements by the United States 
authorities, and were authorized to offer their shares 
in the United States market. The funds paid no divi- 
dends and under United States tax legislation in- 
creases in the value on redemption of Shares held 
by United States residents attracted tax rates appli- 
cable to capital gains rather than the higher rates 
generally applicable to income. The funds thus 
provided particular attraction for United States 
investors subject to relatively high rates of personal 
taxation who sought a medium for long-term capital 
appreciation and wished to participate under profes- 
sional management in the then booming Canadian 
market in equities. 


The essential purpose of the funds was to 
provide an attractive medium for United States 
portfolio investment in Canada, and although tech- 
nically they were Canadian corporations controlled 
by residents of the United States, throughout the 
period they have been treated in Canadian balance 
of payments statistics as representing United States 
portfolio investors. Their transactions in Canada 
are therefore embraced within statistics of interna- 
tional trading of Canadian securities. From the 
beginning the funds were also Significant investors 
in equities in countries other than the United States 
and Canada. These transactions occurred for the 
most part outside Canada and are consequently not 
reflected in the Canadian statistics. 


By 1959 there were ten funds of this character 
in existence and it is understood that they had some 
130,000 shareholders in the United States, in many 
ways a Surprisingly large number in view of their 
rather special objectives and features. Mid-1959 
marked the peak of these institutions. It is estimated 
that by that time their net assets reached $404 mil- 
lion, comprising $353 million of Canadian equities, 
$6 million of Canadian long-term bonds, $35 million 
of non-Canadian securities and $10 million of other 
net assets. These holdings originated from share- 
holders’ subscriptions aggregating $311 million 
together with about $35 million of net income which 
had been retained and about $58 million of capital 
appreciation, realized and unrealized. A large part 
of the capital was subscribed during 1954 when the 
institutions first came on the scene. In each of the 
years from 1955 to 1957 further net sales by the 
funds of their own shares raised sums ranging be- 
tween $60 and $68 million. Following sharp market 
declines in the latter part of 1957 sales of new 
shares barely kept pace with redemptions and by the 
first half of 1959 there were net withdrawals of 
Capital from the companies. 


During their first five years of life the funds are 


estimated to have purchased $268 million of Cana- 


« 


dian equities, their net acquisition having reached a 


peak of $78 million in 1956. Market observers attrib- 
uted considerable importance to these operations in 
their explanations of the sharp rises in Canadian 
equities which occurred from time to time during 
the period, and substantial purchases which occur- 
red in the latter part of 1957 when Canadian prices 
were falling, must have played a moderating role. 
It is of some interest to note that on the basis of 
the overall movement of Canadian equities between 
Canada and the United States it would appear that 
in 1954 and 1955 the funds as a group were some- 
what more important than all Other United States 
investors. In 1956 virtually all of the net movement 
can be attributed to the funds and in 1957 there was 
a substantial offsetting movement when the funds 
purchased on balance $78 million of Canadian 
equities and other United States investors appeared 
to have disposed of $68 million. As the growth of 
the funds tended to moderate in 1958, other United 
States investors became on balance the more im- 
portant source of this type of capital inflow, with 
the funds accounting for about $13 million of the net 
purchases of $70 million by all United States in- 
vestors in that year. By early 1959 the funds had 
become net sellers of Canadian equities although 
other United States investors continued to be very 
large buyers. 


After mid-1959 the funds tended to coniwact: 
Investors disposed of shares in the funds through- 
out the period during which they continued to pro- 
vide a special tax advantage. By the end of 1962 
the net capital subscribed had been reduced to $151 
million and the market value of the net assets of 
the funds had fallen to $256 million. The impact on 
the Canadian balance of Dayments was somewhat 
larger than these figures might imply because the 
funds increased their holdings of equities outside 
the United States and Canada while at the same 
time they reduced sharply their holdings of Cana- 
dian equities. The market value of their holdings of 
non-Canadian securities rose from $35 million in 
mid-1959 to $52 million at the end of 1962. In the 
same period the market value of Canadian securities 
held by the funds fell from $359 million to $175 
million. This decline reflected the net sale by the 
funds of some $164 million of Canadian securities. 


Amendments during 1962 to the United States 
tax legislation had the effect of substantially elimi- 
nating the special tax position enjoyed by United 
States shareholders of the funds. The interest 
equalization tax proposed in mid-1963 introduced 
a further factor inhibiting their operations. In the 
succeeding months five of the funds chose to shift 
their domicile to the United States. This was accom- 
plished by exchanges of shares and the subsequent 
liquidation of the original Canadian corporations, 
Two of the funds merged, and by the end of 1964 
only four of the ten remained. Responding to the 
United States tax changes these funds soon com- 
menced the payment of dividends to their share- 
holders and it could be said that at this stage the 
funds had in effect lost all of the special features 
which originally characterized them. 
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STATEMENT 28. Net Purchases of Canadian Stocks by United States ‘‘Income Accumulating Funds’’ 
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and All Other United States Residents, 1954-65 
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: United States United States 
ieee Ha residents residents 


millions of Canadian dollars 


1954 — January -DeCeMbe? .......--.--..:ceeeeeeeeseseeeeceeeeesetereteeetenaeees 44 43 87 
1955 — January -DeCEMbe?D ............cceeeeeceeeeceeseeeeceeeeeceneeeetenneener: oa 34 91 
1956 — January - JUNC ......eeccececeeeee ee eeeeeteeesereeeeeceeecenenecenseecaeenees 4\ 7 48 
July - DECEMDET ........2.-ceeeeeesceeeeertetsee cess eres teneneeeretenasenaes 28 = 8 20 
1957 — January - JUNE  .un....eseeeeeeececeeeeseeceeeeeneneeeseeesereeeeerererntasenees 46 at a7 = il 
July - DECEMDET «0.2.2.2 eceeeceeeeeee cree teceeeere teeseeneceeeettetteenees Be PAL fal 
1958 — January - JUMC .2......ceeeeeeeeeeeeececeeereeeeeeeseeeeecenseceeteteneee es 10 9 19 
July - DECEMDET «.......----cesceececeeseeeeeeeeeecesecereeetneeeesetnnerenaes 3 48 51 
1959 — January = JUMC .2.-.-ceccceee-csenc nse cececnseere cine sheers anne acaneenseeutiesne -— 5 60 55 
July - DeCeMberr ........---..--c-2cecene-eeeeesetceeceecreeernnenersentans ness 12 32 20 
1960 — January  JUME  ..........eeceeene cece ecereeereeeeeenereceneteererenpras: -20 49 29 
July - DECEMDET .....------2seecerecereseceeerececeneeeseseneceesngeetatenees 1 26 PM 
1961 — January -JUMC .....-.--....ceceseccescansececencterssecceesesaensncorernsecees -53 120 67 
JUly - DECEMDET .........ceeececeeeeeeeeereteee tects eee eneeneeeenentnneeess -18 73 55 
1962 — January - JUNC ....ci.eeeceeeeeeeeceeneseceereneceeeesenanererererseneaeens Soil 39 12 
July - DECEMDET ...........eesceneeeeerssesseneeetreeerereseneeensaatenerenecs =32 9 =: 
T9OGS;— Janua4ry 1 SUMC Teco: se-cccee-eresee- Spee is fs cee haa eae -28 Say - 60 
JULY - DECEMDET. ....2----------ceeccesnsseseserceseceeseceesseccessnsecernecs =23 —wl'6 Be) 
1964 —Januaryl=JUme) coe ete secre cocoa ee ccetes seer see oneee stresses: 3: - 34 Arol 
July =D COMDEL occc.sccccc- --sse--receersaedesecerrevere = --aemtsetessseae 1 S22 el 
T1965 — JaMUaryiq\JUM Coe scccces ee sees osteo wach cee see ee area S58 lel 2 Sil) 
JULY = DECOMDPET ...-.----.-cc.ecccwseeccassnteneceecverstesvesrsne srcesseses = 8 = 65 - 68 
ye 
During the transition period 1963 and 1964, continued to be large sellers of Canadian stocks 


there continued to be on balance capital withdrawals 
from the funds amounting to $37 million overall, 
although this development was arrested in mid-1964 
and in the latter part of that year there was some 
growth in the net capital subscribed. Changes of 
domicile involved the transfer of $155 million of 
assets including $92 million of Canadian securities. 
These factors were principally responsible for the 
decline of $174 million in the overall net assets 
of the funds to $82 million. During 1963, the funds 


accounting for more than half of the net sales by all 
United States residents. In 1964 they were small 
net purchasers although other residents of the United 
States continued to be substantial sellers. The over- 
all net assets of the funds continued to decline 
during 1965 although at a considerably reduced rate. 
By the year’s end, it is estimated that they had 
fallen to $71 million. There were further net capital 
withdrawals during 1965, but the amounts involved 
(an estimated $10 million) were only small. 


STATEMENT 29. Selected Data relating to Canadian-based United States 
‘Income Accumulating Funds’’, 1954-65 


Item piteDs [sass | ose | soot | rose | 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Year-end market value of net assets 


Canadian bonds and debentures 
Gana dianest OK Sueeerac seco eee eee ceed ea eden sae ee tae eae ae eee eee 
Sub-totals, long-term Canadian securities 


Foreign securities 
Other assets, net 


Totals 
Change 


Source of change 


Capital paid in—Cash, net 
Canadian securities 
Transfers of domicile — Canadian securities 


OL CMa SSCUS pretetece cp asoneett es caeer ss ecepar cases 


Net income retained 
Sub-totals 


Capital appreciation, net? 
Totals 


Estimated net purchases of Canadian stocks 


See footnotes on page 47. 


millions of Canadian dollars 


14 4 10 6 i 12 

90 167 245 255 346 319 

re 104 171 255 261 353 331 
aad 11 20 26 26 32 43 
SERBS: 15 31 17 14 10 10 
oe: 130 222 298 301 395 384 
voted 130 92 716 3 94 Sl 
ie 101 68 60 62 it -10 


: 
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STATEMENT 29, Selected Data relating to Canadian-based United States 


“Income Accumulating Funds’’, 1954-65 — Concluded 


Item 1960 1963 1964 1965 
zl 1 
millions of Canadian doll 
Year-end market value of net assets iow Git 
Canadian bondbiandidebentures O00 Ane moe ocizik — 8 6 3 1 — — 
Canadian stocks Peers ie eae eet ae ncs tae ce - PE ES..k e eeD 267 269 hz 2S} 44 ST 
Sub-totals, long-term Canadian S OCURILNOS fire Beet eike te. ed DS 275 1075 124 44 37 
Pave Ra SOE esye. alder. tly od.oe le. ndh ate celaicaved.....05 48 50 52 84 33 29 
A hers wen hcsloyalyntdmmren tera tog 6 14 29 13 5 5 
Roralsmere POAP Eh olbs ais) ant eteteswedsnat 5 329 339 296 221 82 71 
CURIS SES: PERS Pe 155) 10 -83 =35 -139 Ska 
Source of change 
Smile lpadiw=Cishmets..shene).to.2gaminent) on! _ SHil =a 1516) 310) ae -10 
Cana Mlannsecurities <avcsentqamvan.sc — = — _ — — 
Transfers of domicile — Canadian SCCURIMICS: 4 Copiers ten Gers 8 a — — -— 4 = os — 
(HADEN ASS iShares aad ehgeen Sh el ee — — - = 6 =" Sil = 
eee reramoGr ns: ames. foot erney Aly fyuoity ) 8 7 2 =— = 
pririhetals Pe enoUeet nas zinecvan to oneelad sole, =D -63 -49 —43 -147 =il(0) 
Capital appreeiationPmet il) 21 ab Aske Oh ge ew, =33 3 -34 8 8 yl 
ee ee ce ce een -55 10 -83 -35 -139 -11 
Estimated net purchases of Canadian SLOGKs LAs ie Sieh es -19 Stil =59) =53l 4 = TG) 
i \ 


’ Realized and unrealized appreciation less distribution. 


Note: These estimates are 
periods. 


Long-term Investment Abroad by the Government 
of Canada 


Canadian government assistance abroad takes 
a variety of forms including official contributions, 
payments of the regular and special assessments to 
international agencies of which Canada is a member, 
loans to national governments, capital subscriptions 
to international investment agencies, and export 
credits provided by the government or guaranteed 
by it. Only the transactions which give rise to claims 
On non-residents are reflected in the capital ac- 
count of the balance of payments while the contri- 
butions and assessments are among Canada’s current 
Payments. Another type of long-term investment 
abroad by the Government of Canada which appeared 
for the first time in 1964 was a substantial invest- 
ment in medium-term non-marketable United States 
Government securities representing employment of 
part of the proceeds of receipts under the Columbia 
River Treaty. 


Loans made by the Government of Canada to 
other national governments amounted to $10 million 
in 1963, $2 million in 1964 and $1 million in 1965. 
These outlays were all to sterling area countries. 
Those in the two earlier years represented advances 
made to India in connection with the purchase of 
aircraft while the advances in 1965, which were 
extended mainly in the fourth quarter, were practically 
all under the new development or ‘‘soft’’ loan pro- 
gram which complements the existing structure of 
Canada’s foreign aid program. These are loans 
administered by the External Aid Office and can be 
for a period as long as 50 years. Normally there are 
10 years of grace before the first repayment becomes 
due and no interest is payable except for an annual 


based in part on balance sheet data which do not correspond 


precisely with calendar 


“service charge’’ of 0.75 per cent. Soft loans must 
be spent on Canadian goods and services and are 
designed to help finance projects for which commer- 
cial financing is unavailable. The program was 
initiated in November 1964 but no amounts were 
disbursed until 1965. Total commitments earmarked 
for specific projects under this development loan 
program up to the end of 1965 amounted to almost 
$100 million—about 95 per cent to Commonwealth 
countries with the remainder going to Latin American 
countries. In general, loans to Commonwealth coun- 
tries have been negotiated directlyon an intergovern- 


mental basis while those to Latin America are 
handled through the Inter-American Development 
Bank. 


Repayments to Canada on inter-governmental 
loans made in earlier years totalled $25 million in 
1963 and $10 million in each of the years 1964 and 
1965. These amounts were very much smaller than 
those which had occurred for some years previously; 
it will be recalled that in 1962 repayments agere- 
gated $129 million which included accelerated 
repayments of principal amounting to $91 million 
from several countries which served to ease Canada’s 
international financial position at that time. The 
accelerated repayments made in 1962 have had a 
long-term effect of reducing prematurely inflows of 
capital from this source. 


The major repayments in 1963 were received 
from the United Kingdom with other amounts coming 
from India, Belgium and Ceylon. The 1964 and 1965 
totals were down sharply from 1963 mainly because 
the United Kingdom availed itself of the waiver 
provisions applicable to the Canadian loan of 1946 
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and as a result there were no receipts comparable 
to the repayment of $18 million received in 1963. 
Most of the repayments in 1964 and 1965 were from 
India and Belgium. 


Among other movements of official capital in 
long-term forms were subscriptions paid by Canada 
to the International Development Association amount- 
ing to $8 million in each of the years 1963 and 1964, 
and to $13 million in 1965. This institution was es- 
tablished to assist in economic development in 
developing countries whose ability to make good 
use of capital exceeds their capacity to service 
loans extended on conventional terms. By the end 
of 1965 Canada had paid into the Association about 
$54 million. Not all of these funds had been used 
by the Association and there were some offsetting 
liabilities to it mainly included in the item for 
Government of Canada demand liabilities. 


By the end of 1965 the outstanding balance on 
the loans of nearly $2,500 million extended by 
Canada since the beginning of World War II amounted 
to $1,360 million, including $83 million deferred in- 
terest on the 1946 loan to the United Kingdom. The 
amount outstanding on that loan was $1,161 million 
and a further $199 million was outstanding from other 
overseas countries on post-war loans made under 
Part Il of the Export Credits Insurance Act, special 
wheat, flour and aircraft loans, etc. and from the 
United Nations. There was in addition $32 million 
owing to Canada on intergovernmental loans extended 
following World War I. At the end of 1965 payments 
were overdue on the inter-governmental loans made 
in the interwar years and on the post-war loans to 
China. These inactive loans amounted to $80 million 
out of the total of $1,392 million outstanding. 


Reference has already been made to the invest- 
ment by the Government of Canada in medium-term 


non-marketable United States Government securities 
arising out of transactions related to the Columbia 
River Treaty. These complex transactions are de- 
scribed in a later section. 


Apart from these inter-governmental loans there 
were large net outflows of capital from Canada 
arising from loans and advances under government 
programs related to the financing of Canadian 
exports —including both agricultural produce, es- 
pecially to the Sino-Soviet bloc, and a wide range 
of capital equipment to developing countries, particu- 
larly those in Latin America and the Commonwealth. 


Net long-term export credits extended by Canada 
directly or indirectly under guarantee or at risk of 
the Government of Canada, as measured for balance 
of payments purposes, amounted to $63 million, $72 
million, $164 million and $187 million successively 
through the years from 1962 to 1965. While long-term 
under balance of payments conventions, i.e. extend- 
ing for a period of more than one year, significant 
parts of these credits would, in commercial parlance, 
be regarded as medium-term. 


The series which appear in Statement 30 cover 
all the long-term credits extended from Canada 
directly or indirectly at risk of the Government of 
Canada. Included therefore, are amounts receivable 
in Canada under the normal export insurance program 
authorized by Section 14 of the Export Credits 
Insurance Act, as well as receivables coming under 
Sections 21 and 21A which provide respectively for 
insurance of large amounts atrisk of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund and for long-term financing of export 
sales and related engineering and technical sery- 
ices. Other amounts which are included in the series 
cover exports oncredit terms by other crown agencies 
and departments. 


STATEMENT 30. Export Credits Extended from Canada Directly or Indirectly at Risk of the 
Government of Canada, 1962-65 


Quarter 


Commodity Geographical distribution 


Item 


Credits7extendedme.2 ce sescce 1962 80 Bo 11 
1963 107 3 21 
1964 321 38 75 
1965 2B? 59 74 
@reditsurepal Gy. sa wessses eee. 1962 iy 1 8 
1963 35 4 11 
1964 LGN ul 23 
1965 65 17 13 
Net credits extended .......... 1962 63 ail 3 
1963 72 - 1 10 
1964 164 31 52 
1965 187 42 61 


Credit outstanding, end of 1965 


i 592 | .-- ve fie 


United | Sterling es 


States| area? 


Other 
countries 


Europe 


26 9 71 37 4 = 39 
37 60 47 = 5 = 102 
85 201 70 = 19 a 302 
43 175 meal 22 19 207 
6 u 10 4 = 12 
11 22 13 7 dt 1 26 
50 136 21 9 2 = 146 
13 22 43 22 2 = 41 
20 2 61 33 4 = 27 
26 38 34 =pT 4 = 76 
35 115 49 =) 17 = 156 
30 153 34 = | 17 4 166 

360 | 232 | 45 42 iF 4 501 

jekaol| oe pe at 


1 Includes associated flour contracts. 
2? United Kingdom nil. 


Note: Credits extended represent an outflow of capital from Canada or a debit in the Capital account. 
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The details appearing in the statement show 
that credits extended under these facilities have 
reached very large totals. Credit in connection with 
the sale of wheat to countries of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc has formed an important part of the total. In 
general, terms of this financing tend to be reasonably 
short, ranging between 18 and 36 months. From time 
to time the series have been affected by the irregular 
nature of repayments when some of the importing 
countries have chosen to prepay in advance of the 
due date substantial portions of their indebtedness. 


At the end of 1965, the total amount outstanding 
on account of export credits extended from Canada 
directly or indirectly at risk of the Government of 


Canada was placed at $592 million, of which $360 
million related to wheat and assorted flour contracts. 
Further small amounts had been re-discounted 
abroad and had therefore involved no Capital export 
from Canada although a contingent liability existed 
in respect of them. 


The financing for these credits comes from a 
variety of sources. Substantial amounts of the long- 
term credits provided under Section 21A have been 
sold to the Export Finance Corporation of Canada, 
Ltd. and the net financing provided by crown agen- 
cles and departments was $270 million. The remain- 
ing $322 million was provided by the private sector. 


About the figures — 


CAPITAL MOVEMENTS IN LONG-TERM FORMS BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
AS MEASURED IN THE TWO COUNTRIES 


Persons making use of balance of payments sta- 
tistics compiled in Canada and in the United States 
frequently seek some explanation for apparent differ- 
ences. In general the concepts used in measuring long- 
term capital movements in the statistics of the two 
countries are quite similar. In the notes which follow 
a brief description is given of some of the variations in 
treatment of specific types of transactions, and a few 
comments are made on the methods of collecting the 
statistics. 


1. Direct Investment 


The basic definitions of direct investment in the 
two countries are similar but the United States statistics 
show a higher level of direct investment in Canada than 
do the Canadian statistics. In general the United States 
statistics are intended to cover all investment by United 
States residents in controlled companies, while the 
Canadian statistics cover only transactions of a long- 
term character with principal owners. Listed below are 
some of the more important factors contributing to the 
differences in the two sets of statistics. 


(a) The sale of new issues of securities of United 
States-controlled companies in Canada to unrelated 
United States residents are considered in the United 
States statistics as direct investment, but in the 
Canadian statistics as new security issues. A similar 
difference occurs in the case of retirements. 


(b) In the United States statistics, receivables, payables, 
and other short-term items between United States- 
controlled companies in Canada and their parent 
companies are included in direct investment. In the 
Canadian series they are included in direct invest- 
ment only if they are likely to remain outstanding for 
more than one year; otherwise they are included with 
short-term capital. 


(c) There are undoubtedly some instances in which the 
character of ownership of specific companies (for 
example, whether or not they are non-resident con- 
trolled) is regarded differently in the balance of 
Dayments presentations of the two countries. In addi- 
tion there are probably some differences in treat- 
ment in practice of transactions relating to second- 
ary foreign organizations, such as overseas sub- 
Sidiaries of Canadian subsidiaries of United States 
corporations. 


In the Canadian statistics transfers of capital in 
connection with the operations of United States- 
controlled insurance and finance companies usually 
appear in ‘‘other long-term capital movements’’ or 
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in some instances in short-term capital movements. 
In the United States statistics such transfers are 
usually included with direct investment. 


(e) In both countries the usual treatment of profits and 
losses of unincorporated Canadian branches of 
United States companies is to show an increase or 
reduction in the value of the direct investment in 
the Canadian branches, and an increase or reduction 
in investment income. In the case of profits and 
losses on branch operations of United States petro- 
leum companies, however, the treatment is different. 
In the United States statistics these are treated like 
any other branch operations. In the Canadian sta- 
tistics, on the other hand, profit and loss entries 
were not permitted to affect the figures until the 
individual companies reached an accumulated profit 
position. (This treatment was based on the view that 
the losses arose largely from write-offs for tax con- 
siderations in the United States.) 


2. Security Transactions 


Again the basic concepts employed in the two coun- 
tries are similar but the treatments of some specific 
types of transactions are different. The problem of 
drawing the line between direct investment and new 
issues of securities has been mentioned above. 


In Canada, information on new issues of Canadian 
securities sold to non-residents and payable in Cana- 
dian dollars as well as those payable in United States 
dollars is obtained on a current basis from investment 
dealers, chartered banks, various other confidential and 
public sources, and on a less frequent basis from insur- 
ance companies, published portfolios, and ultimately 
from many debtors. Information on trade in outstanding 
securities is obtained on a monthly basis from invest- 
ment dealers (including foreign investment houses 
operating in Canada), chartered banks, members of the 
stock exchanges, and some investment funds and insti- 
tutions. Estimates of retirements of non-resident hold- 
ings of Canadian securities are based on information 
available on the geographical distribution at the time 
of the original sale of each security adjusted by an 
estimate of trade in the outstanding issue during its 
lifetime. The Canadian statistics may miss some private 
sales of securities which are placed directly with United 
States investors by Canadian borrowers without the 
services of investment dealers operating in Canada. 
The Canadian statistics pick up only some of the trans- 
actions in outstanding securities which are handled for 
Canadian residents by United States dealers not oper- 
ating in Canada. 
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The United States Treasury collects information 
from United States banks, brokers and dealers on pur- 
chases and sales of long-term securities by foreigners. 
These reports cover transactions in outstanding issues, 
new issues and redemptions. Data on new issues of 
securities are estimated independently from information 
obtained from the Securities Exchange Commission and 
from the market. Estimates of United States resident 
holdings of retiring foreign securities are based on the 
distribution of securities at time of issue. Trade in 
outstanding securities is a residual series obtained 
by deducting new issues and retirements from total 
purchases and sales and making some further adjust- 
ments for official transactions shown elsewhere. There 
may be some difficulty in identifying purchases by 
United States residents of new issues of Canadian-pay 
securities; such purchases therefore may be included 
with trade in outstanding issues. There seems to be 
one fairly important omission in the United States cover- 
age of securities transactions: no information is received 
on the sales and purchases of securities handled directly 
by Canadian brokers and dealers for United States 
residents. On balance, it could probably be concluded 
that the Canadian statistics in this area are more com- 
plete than the United States statistics. 


The Canadian statistics are published in consider- 
able detail. A breakdown is given of transactions in 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities, 
provincial, municipal, railway and other Canadian bonds 
and stocks, United States bonds and stocks, United 
Kingdom bonds and stocks, and other foreign bonds and 
stocks. The United States authorities collect data on 
trade in securities under five headings: United States 
Government bonds and notes, United States corporate 
and other stocks, foreign bonds, and foreign stocks. 
From these statistics it is not possible to segregate 
trade with Canadian residents in Canadian bonds and 
stocks from total trade with Canadian residents in all 
non-United States bonds and stocks. 


There are two major types of security transactions 
which are treated differently in the two sets of statistics: 


(a) In the Canadian statistics foreign branches and 
agencies of Canadian life insurance companies are 
treated as non-residents, and Canadian branches and 
agencies of foreign life insurance companies are 
treated as residents. In the United States statistics 
the definitions of residents and non-residents are 
understood to be comparable, but in practice it is 
very difficult to identify security, transactions of 
United States’ branches of Canadian life insurance 
companies. As a consequence the transactions of 
these branches may be included with those of their 


Canadian home offices and treated as trade with 
non-residents. There would be no comparable entry 
in the Canadian statistics. 


(b) There is also a difference in the treatment of some 
Canadian incorporated investment funds which have 
been set up by United States interests to purchase 
Canadian and other foreign securities. In the Cana- 
dian statistics these funds are treated as residents 
of the United States. When they issue or redeem 
shares there is no entry in the Canadian balance of 
payments, but when they purchase Canadian securi- 
ties in Canada the transactions are recorded as non- 
resident purchases of securities. In the United States 
statistics, on the other hand, these funds are treated 
as residents of Canada. When they issue shares to 
United States residents this transaction is included 
with sales of securities by foreigners, but when the 
fund then buys Canadian securities no entry is made 
in the United States balance of payments statistics. 
If a fund deals only in Canadian securities the dif- 
ference in the statistical treatment in the two coun- 
tries would be mainly one of timing, apart from the 
inclusion in the Canadian statistics of purchases of 
securities financed through the retention of invest- 
ment income and capital profits. If a fund sells some 
of its Canadian security holdings to Canadian resi- 
dents and buys European securities from Kuropean 
residents the Canadian statistics would show a 
capital outflow while the United States statistics 
would record no capital movement. 


3. Other Long-term Capital Movements 


Under this heading the Canadian statistics include 
such items as long-term bank loans, mortgage loans, 
stretch-out payments under uranium contracts, and 
transfers of funds by insurance companies. It is under- 
stood that transfers of funds by insurance companies 
are treated as direct investment in the United States 
statistics. 


4, Summary 


If transactions in long-term capital are considered 
in total, in order to get around the problems of drawing 
lines between direct and portfolio investment, direct 
investment and ‘‘other long-term capital’’, and within 
portfolio investment between new issues and trade in 
outstanding securities, there sometimes remain signifi- 
cant differences between the Canadian and United States 
statistics. The most important factors appear to be more 
comprehensive coverage of securities transactions in 
the Canadian data and the Canadian treatment as short- 
term of substantial flows recorded as long-term under 
the concepts used in the United States. 


The Columbia River Treaty 


Studies and negotiations between Canada and the 


by the Minister of Finance in some detail in the 


House of Commons on July 10, 1964. 


United States in connection with the development of 
the hydro-electric power potential of the Columbia 
River extended over a period of twenty years. The 
Columbia River Treaty and Protocol signed by the 
two countries in 1964 embodieda unique and complex 
set of arrangements for the development of these 
waters, of which only the bare highlights can be given 
in these paragraphs. For further details the reader is 
referred to ‘‘The Columbia River Treaty and Protocol — 
A Presentation’’, which was issued in April 1964 by 
the Departments of External Affairs and of Northern 
Affairs and Natural Resources. (This publication is 
available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Price 
$3.00, Catalogue No. E2-4564.) Special financial 
atrangements agreed between Canada and the United 
States in connection with the project were described 


Under the arrangements British Columbia under- 
took to build, within a nine-year period, storage 
projects in the Columbia River basin in Canada. 
These facilities will control a very large amount of 
water, part of which will be committed to produce 
power benefits downstream in the United States, 
which will be shared equally between the two coun- 
tries as well as substantial benefits in and for 
Canada itself. Some of this storage will also be 
operated to provide flood control; and payments 
will be made to Canada for flood damage prevented 
in the United States. Canada sold its share of the 
first thirty years’ production of downstream benefits 
in return for a lump sum payment on September 16, 
1964 in the amount of $253,929,534 in United States 


i 
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funds. Flood control Payments to be made to Canada 
by the United States in the years 1968, 1969 and 
1973 aggregate a further $64.4 million in United 
States funds. 


Funds necessary for the purchase of downstream 
benefits were raised in the United States by the 
Columbia Storage Power Exchange, a non-profit 
organization of the power producers and users con- 
cerned, and paid to the Government of Canada in 
United States funds. The Government of Canada 
then paid equivalent Canadian funds to the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia, apart from some funds 
which British Columbia elected to receive in United 
States dollars in order to redeem outstanding debt. 
The United States funds remaining in the hands of 
the Minister of Finance were invested in medium- 
term non-marketable securities of the United States 
Government. As these securities mature it is ex- 
pected that their proceeds will be taken into the 
Exchange Fund Account and employed in short-term 
United States Government securities in the normal 
way. The effect of the alrTangement is to even out 


STATEMENT 31. Columbia River Treaty Funds 


the flow of funds into Canada’s holdings in the 
Exchange Fund Account, and to spread the impact 
of the transfer of so large a sum of money on the 
United States balance of payments over a longer 
period. The non-marketable securities acquired 
under the arrangement do not form a part of Canada’s 
official holdings of foreign exchange. The Minister 
of Finance indicated however, that while there was 
no formal agreement, on the basis of discussions 
with the United States Treasury, he was confident 
that should need arise alrangements could be made 
to translate the securities into marketable securities. 


As shown in Statement 31 all but $50,000,000 
of the receipt of $253 ,929,534 in United States funds 
was invested in securities maturing from 1965 to 
1971 inclusive. The remaining amount of $90,000,000 
was in effect made available in United States funds 
to the Province of British Columbia. Canadian dollar 
equivalents of this amount and of the subsequent 
maturities of the securities acquired appear in item 
D11 as net receipts under the Columbia River Treaty 
alrangements. 


Official holdings of medium term 
non-marketable United States 
Government securities n.i.e. 


: III Q LVe@) December 30, 1965 
Transactions 1964 1965 
Millions of 
Percentage Maturity United States 
dollars 
millions of 
Canadian dollars 
BCCOMDES UNGOR UNCALY 5. c.coczcesscicoveeosescconr cere, +274 = 4y% Nov. 1, 1966 30.0 
4 Nov. 1, 1967 30.0 
4, Nov. 1, 1968 30.0 
aw Nov. 1, 1969 30.0 
Change in official holdings of medium-term non- 1 
marketable United States Government securi- 4% Nov. 1, 1970 ppt 
CUCLE AMINCICASO —) lg -220 +32 4% Noy, 1, 1971 23.9 
Net capital movement recorded in item D11 + 54 +32 Total 173.9 


Capital Movements in Short-term Forms 


A net inflow of $30 million was recorded in 
1963 from all capital movements in short-term forms, 
followed by an approximately equal net outflow of 
$33 million, in 1964. These relatively small annual 
totals were produced by large, but roughly com- 
parable, quarterly movements in both directions. In 
1965 the quarterly movements were mostly in the 
Same direction and resulted in a record annual short- 
term net capital inflow of $527 million. 


The volatility of short-term capital movements 
between Canada and other countries is also apparent 
from their geographical distribution, especially in 
1964 and 1965. In 1963 net outflows of $14 million 
to the United States and $16 million to the United 
Kingdom were overshadowed by a $60 million net 


inflow from other countries. (The geographical dis- 
tribution of these flows in 1963 is however affected, 
as noted elsewhere in this report, by the misalloca- 
tion to the United States of certain movements with 
other countries.) The following year short-term 
transactions with the United States produced an 
inflow of $626 million, while there was a net out- 
flow to the United Kingdom of $631 million, aug- 
mented by a $28 million outflow to other countries. 
In 1965 the balance of short-term transactions with 
the United States was again reversed and resulted 
in a net outflow of $508 million. There was an even 
larger swing of $1,180 million in transactions with 
the United Kingdom to produce a net inflow of $549 
million while transactions with other countries also 
led to an exceptionally large net inflow of $486 
million. 
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STATEMENT 32. Short-term Capital Flows, by Area, 1963-65 


All countries United States United Kingdom Other countries 
Item T 
1963 1963 | 1964 1965 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 1963 1964 1965 
millions of dollars 
TD) 14 ee ee eateee chee casts acete wsoneas 17 12 45 7 16 10 - - 10 15, 10 6 20 
IDA Te Ae Rese BRS 13 | -45 | 482 |} -21 610 | -518 -16 | -621 534 50 -34 466 
TO tals 7 et cel eee a ee 30 | -33 527 a 626 | —508 -16 | ~-631 549 60 -28 486 


In each of the three years under review non- 
residents increased their total holdings of Canadian 
dollars and, in particular, their holdings of Canadian 
dollar deposits which aggregated about $570 million 
by the end of 1965. Residents of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and other countries held some 
$350 million, $70 million and $150 million, respec- 
tively. Government of Canada demand liabilities 
payable to non-residents increased by $1 million in 
1963 and $2 million in 1965 to total somewhat more 
than $28 million, mainly in the form of interest-free 
demand notes issued to international investment 
agencies. 


The participation by non-residents in the 
Canadian treasury bill market as shown in Statement 
33 continued to decline throughout the period, for 
even though there were net sales to non-residents 
in 1965 for the first time since 1962, the volume of 
transactions was less than half the 1963 total. 
International investment agencies were the main 
non-resident investors in these instruments while 
other holders appeared to be small and scattered. 


As shown by the accompanying bar chart the 
holdings by non-residents of Canadian short-term 
money market instruments throughout the period 
continued to be predominantly in Canadian finance 
company paper. The net inflow from the sale of 
these latter instruments was particularly large in 
the last quarter of 1963 and the first half of 1964 


while there was a persistent decrease in United 
States holdings which began in the fourth quarter 
of 1964 and continued throughout 1965. In contrast 
residents of other foreign countries in the last three 
quarters of 1965 became significant holders of these 
instruments, accounting for one sixth of all non- 
resident holdings at the end of 1965. At December 
1965 the $316 million of non-resident holdings ac- 
counted for just over one third of the total short- 
term paper issued by Canadian finance companies. 
The $478 million held at December 1964 represented 
over two fifths of the larger amount outstanding at 
that time. 


Transactions in other finance company obliga- 
tions of a short-term nature (which include borrow- 
ings from foreign banks and advances from parent 
companies) led, on balance, to inflows of $35 mil- 
lion, $52 million and $209 million in 1963, 1964 and 
1965, respectively. An important factor in the con- 
siderably increased inflow recorded in 1965 was the 
reorganization of the financial structure of a finance 
company following its acquisition in 1965 by new in- 
terests in the United States. In addition there are, of 
course, other finance company transactions not identi- 
fied separately which are included with capital move- 
ments in long-term forms, notably in new issues and 
retirements of Canadian securities. All in all the in- 
ternational borrowing of these companies let to suc- 
cessive net inflows of about $200 million, $325 million 
and $125 million in the three years under review. 


STATEMENT 33. Transactions in Canadian Treasury Bills between Canada 
and All Countries, 1963-65 
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Quarter i 


Repurchases 


Holdings by 
non-residents 
at end of period 


Net change 


maturities in holdings 
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International transactions in Canadian commer- 
cial paper (including bankers’ acceptances) and 
other short-term paper (including notes of banks, 
mortgage loan companies and municipal and pro- 
vincial governments) in total led to net outflows of 
$23 million and $11 million in 1963 and 1964 and a 
net inflow of $10 million in 1965. Total non-resident 
holdings declined abruptly to $12 million at the end 
of the first quarter of 1963 then reached a peak of 
$55 million at the end of the first quarter of 1964 
and closed 1965 at $27 million. The gross volume 
of international transactions in these instruments 
fell substantially throughout the three-year period, 
with the decline being concentrated in the paper 
of manufacturing and commercial enterprises as the 
volume of transactions in both provincial guaranteed 
paper and bankers’ acceptances developed and ex- 
panded rapidly in the latter part of 1965. 


The existence of short-term interest rate differ- 
entials between the major financial centres of the 
world is, of course, a primary factor influencing 
international flows of short-term capital. Instruments 
negotiated in the money market vary as to term, cur- 
rency, credit risk, etc., so do the character, require- 
ments and relationships of lenders and borrowers. 
When considering these capital flows a wide variety 
of interest differentials could be appropriate; treas- 
ury bill yields are one such gauge for which pub- 
lished data are readily available. However, as pre- 
viously noted, the volume of international transactions 
in Canadian treasury bills especially between Canada 
and the United States has declined in importance 
in recent years so that while the trends shown in 
treasury bill yields probably apply generally to 
other interest rates, these rates are not neces- 
sarily those at which the bulk of short-term funds 
move. 


In 1963 yields on three-month Canadian treas- 
ury bills were at their highest in the early part of 
the year as they continued their descent from the 
very high level of 5.51 per cent per annum estab- 
lished on July 19, 1962. Yields trended downward 
from 3.94 per cent at the beginning of the year to 
3.19 per cent in early June then climbed again to 
close the year at 3.78 per cent. The variation in 
yields on the weekly tenders for Canadian treasury 
bills was smaller in 1964 with a high of 3.90 per 
cent in March to a low of 3.53 per cent in June rising 
to 3.82 per cent at the end of the year. Yields de- 
clined in the first part of 1965 reaching a low of 
3.61 per cent in April then climbed more or less 
steadily to the beginning of December when they 
jumped significantly in sympathy with the increase 
in the bank rate to reach a high of 4.56 per cent 
towards the end of December. 


United States short-term interest rates as 
measured by the yields on United States treasury 
pills were, at 2.83 per cent, considerably below 
those prevalent in Canada at the beginning of 1963. 
As indicated by the accompanying chart, the dis- 
parity between the yields was largely eliminated by 
the end of 1963 and with minor fluctuations the 
yield differentials remained relatively small until 
December 1965. 


Yields on Canadian and United States treasury 
bills as quoted in their respective countries are not 
strictly comparable mainly because Canadian bills 
are quoted on a true yield basis while United States 
bills are quoted as a yield on the par value.® If the 
yields are adjusted to the same quotation basis, the 
yield differential with forward exchange cover was 
some 50 basis points in favour of Canadian treasury 
bills at the beginning of 1963. The differential 
largely fluctuated in Canada’s favour until June of 
1965, when it was again some 50 basis points. A 
sharp swing then developed so that by September 
1965 there was a covered yield differential in favour 
of United States treasury bills which rose to some 
70 basis points by the end of the year. Protected 
interest rate differentials are theoretically the 
stimulus to movements of arbitrage capital which 
continues flowing until rising costs of exchange 
protection and falling yields eliminate any further 
inducement. In practice, however, when account is 
taken of the costs attendant on transactions and 
other factors, such differentials are often too narrow 
to motivate movements of arbitrage capital. At times 
investors choose to accept the risk of exchange rate 
fluctuation or may have requirements which do not 
involve repatriation of matured bills into domestic 
currency. 


While yields on treasury bills provide some 
indication of what has been happening to short- 
term interest rates, the bulk of non-resident short- 
term funds are invested in other money market 
investments, particularly Canadian finance com- 
pany paper. Yields on these instruments are, of 
course, normally above treasury bill yields. Events 
which had a particularly important effect on the 
availability and price of short-term funds moving 
into treasury bills, commercial and finance company 
paper, in the period under review, were measures 
taken by the United Kingdom authorities particularly 
in the autumn of 1964 to encourage non-residents 
to maintain their sterling balances, certain of the 
steps taken in the United States in February of 1965 
to improve its balance of payments position, the 
default of a Canadian finance company in June of 
that year and the December 1965 rise in the bank 
rate both in Canada and abroad. In response to these 
and other factors interest rates paid by large finance 
companies for 3 to 6 month paper, which were about 
4% per cent in January 1963 rose to 6 per cent in 
December 1965. Rates moved down to 3% per cent 
in the early summer of 1963, edged up erractically 
to about 4% per cent in June of 1965 then jumped a 
further 144 percentage points by the end of the year. 


Bank balances and other short-term funds held 
abroad by Canadian residents increased substantially 
in both 1963 and 1964 rising by $258 million and 
$528 million, respectively; with the decline of $138 
million in 1965 these holdings totalled about $1.7 
billion at the end of that year. A variety of factors 
influence these holdings. The current account bal- 
ance and long-term capital movements, such as new 
Canadian issues sold abroad, would be significant 


5 For an explanation of the difference see the Tech- 
nical Note pp. 1253-4 of the United States “Federal 
Reserve Bulletin’’ of October 1964. 
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determinants of these balances when they are em- 
ployed temporarily in this fashion. The changing 
domestic and international interest rate structure, 
the balance of payments difficulties of the United 
Kingdom and the United States and the measures 
taken to counter them would also have an important 
if not paramount influence throughout a large part 
of this period. The Royal Commission on Banking 
and Finance referred in its Report (page 138) to the 
Substantial foreign currency deposit business of the 
Canadian banks with residents of Canada, and has 
described the technique which has been developed 
under which holders of Canadian dollars may in 
effect acquire short-term foreign currency invest- 
ments through the banking system without incurring 


exchange risk. Outflows for these ““swapped’’ de- 
posits were about $10 million in 1963 and $310 
million in 1964. A reduction of these holdings in 
1965 led to a net inflow of approximately $170 
million. 


All other transactions in short-term forms pro- 
duced net inflows of $166 million, $246 million and 
$287 million in 1963, 1964 and 1965, respectively. 
This category reflects the change in net short-term 
banking and other loans to Canadian residents and 
accounts receivable and payable. In addition, it 
includes the balancing item representing the differ- 
ence between direct measurements of the current 
and capital accounts. 


About the figures — 


BANK BALANCES AND OTHER SHORT-TERM FUNDS ABROAD! 
(excluding Official Reserves) 


For convenience of description this item may be 
divided into two parts, (1) foreign currency deposits of 
residents of Canada whether with banks in Canada or 
abroad, together with their holdings of foreign treasury 
bills, etc., and (2) the spot positions or net holdings in 
foreign currencies of the head offices and branches in 
Canada of the Chartered Banks (which are exclusive of 
the cover for deposit liabilities in foreign currencies). 


A considerable part of the first component is 
reflected on questionnaires collected from some thou- 
sands of Canadian corporations, but the schedules do 
not, of course, cover all the resident holders of foreign 
currency. A more comprehensive figure of the change 
may be derived through the use of aggregative banking 


statistics where these are available. Use is made of 
the deposit liabilities in foreign currencies payable to 
residents of Canada at head offices and branches in 
Canada of Canadian Chartered Banks together with 
estimates of additional foreign currency held by resi- 
dents with institutions directly outside the country. 
Among the supplementary sources employed in the latter 
estimates are the data reported by United States banks 
to the Treasury Department of that country covering 
their short-term liabilities in United States dollars to 
residents of Canada other than banks and official insti- 
tutions. There are included additionally in the series, 
minor working balances of the Bank of Canada and 
Government of Canada in currencies other than United 
States dollars and sterling. 


With respect to the net holdings of foreign currencies 
by the head offices and branches in Canada of the 
Chartered Banks, it should perhaps be noted that Canada 
has an extensive international banking business. The 
special foreign character of this business tends effec- 
tively to keep much of it separate from the Canadian 
economy. To the extent that foreign currency deposits 
are Obtained from non-residents and employed directly 
Outside Canada, this foreign currency business gives 
tise to no net capital movements to or from Canada. 


Canadian global balance of payments statistics 
historically have been designed to exclude matching 
foreign banking assets and liabilities denominated in 
foreign currencies, whether held in Canada or abroad, 
on the grounds that the business is by its nature largely 
“extra Canadian’’ and has only limited direct signifi- 
cance for the Canadian economy itself. (Foreign cur- 
rency operations of the Canadian banking system are 
treated somewhat similarly in the principal series of 
banking statistics in Canada.) 


The following explanation of the treatment in Cana- 
dian balance of payments statistics of foreign currency 
claims of and on the Chartered Banks in Canada relates 
only to spot claims on the books of head offices and 
Canadian branches (without allowance for inner reserves). 


Symbols 


A = Foreign currency asset of a Canadian Char- 
tered Bank 


L = Foreign currency liability of a Canadian 
Chartered 3ank 


n = Non-resident debtor or creditor 
tr = Resident debtor or creditor 


NFXA =Net foreign currency (spot) assets of a 
Canadian Chartered Sank. 


S[A(+n -L (n+n)| = NPXA 


Entries? 


The appropriate net balance of Payments entry is 
A Cay ~ Ay); this is the entry conventionally used in 


most countries’ balance of payments statements and 
attributes to the banking rather than the private sector 
the accumulation by residents of foreign currency posi- 
tions through the banking system. 


Canadian Chartered Banks have on their books in 
Canada a substantial volume of foreign currency claims 
both of and on residents. The behaviour of deposits in 
foreign currency belonging to residents of Canada is 
not generally influenced by whether they represent 
claims on Canadian or non-Canadian banks. Accordingly, 
residents’ holdings of foreign currency deposits, whether 
with Canadian or foreign banks, have been included 
together as already noted. Similarly, foreign currency 
borrowing by Canadians, whether from Canadian or 
foreign banks, is included in the items for miscellaneous 
capital movements either in long-term (D 13) or in short- 
term (D 17) forms. Thus Canadian balance of payments 
statements include as capital movements 


iow aliestont AByilyigal VAN (ly, +NFXA) 
in items D13.2 and D17.5 AN A, 
-A (L,+NFXA - A.) 


The effect of this treatment is to arrive at an appro- 
priate global entry as will be evident from the following 
reconciliation: 

a on + A, ag = NFXA 
L, Ae = —(hs + NFXA - A,) 


‘Revision of not on page 69, ‘‘The Canadian 
Balance of International Payments 1961 and 1962, and 
International Investment Position’’. 

* The presentation in this section follows the 
balance of payments convention that increases in lia- 
bilities (or decreases in assets) are expressed as posi- 
tive amounts. 
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The treatment followed does not, however, yield data 
appropriate for the regional distribution of each of the 
three components in the capital account, although a 
distribution by currency is possible. Until the end of 
1963 no other data were available, and this currency 
distribution was used. (The result was sometimes to 
attribute to a specific country some transactions carried 
out in its currency with third countries. This difference 
in treatment affecting the bilateral statements occa- 
sionally led to observations on the basis of statistics 
compiled in other countries about capital ‘“‘movements’’ 
to or from Canada which were not apparent in official 
Canadian statistics.) 


Data newly available provide distributions since 
1963 of the underlying claims on the basis of the resl- 


dency of the creditor or debtor and have made possible 
a net bilateral adjustment in respect of the three com- 
ponent items as a group. This is brought into the ac- 
counts wholly through Item D17.1. 


The new information on the foreign currency assets 
and liabilities of Chartered Banks in Canada, classified 
bu currency and by type and country of residence of 
bank customers, has been published in the Bank of 
Canada Statistical Summary monthly since August 1965. 
These balance sheet data yield the following changes 
in the foreign currency assets and liabilities in Canada 
of Chartered Banks after adjustment to eliminate changes 
in value resulting from variations in exchange rates. It 
should be noted that the changes may not correspond in 
sign with balance of payments conventions. 


STATEMENT 34. Canadian Chartered Banks, 1964 -65 
Net transactions in foreign currency assets and liabilities of head offices and branches in Canada 


1965 
Item 1964 
| 1Q | I1Q | IIlQ IVQ 
1 millions of dollars 
Assets with residents of: 
WUMMVCOG SEACOS  ercscg cco e seca atta seca ceee cance 40 -207 -215 = 83 272 -181 
Other: COUNUTLES yoo. 2., saucceete- Rue toca ceasmemetoe cee 691 -441 =—23 =323 14 99 
Totals non-reSident .......... cece ee eeeeeeeeee 731 -648 -446 -406 286 = eye 
Gan ada 02s. siete cca nee eatetach cee oct anteee (b) 198 276 100 71 60 45 
Totalsic..:24) 2c ee ee eee 929 =3 2 -346 -335 346 = 3 
Liabilities with residents of 
WinitGed Stave Seer ma...c lose. -toedee «sats smerere en eee 328 se XT = 321. -261 =~25 -114 
OCHO TICOUMERNC Sere. hc arsasaint anion cena 100 505 100 103 288 14 
Totals non-reSident ............... ee eeeeeteeeeeneee 428 -222 —227 -158 263 -100 
Canmadar wwe. crtedee tea et ante creeeer cas (a) 532 -107 LOU =—136 143 53 
GY CS a Ro aor i i A 960 —329 -394 —294 406 - 47 
Net assets with residents of 
NOMIbECIStACS pate. ene eterenn nea esac cr staat —288 520 112 178 297 = 67 
Other COuntIIeS, .....qd-ocins-...cmassbieaetaeeay-- wees 591 -946 ool —426 -274 85 
Totals non-resident ............. cee eeeeeeseeeseeeeees 303 -426 -219 —248 23 18 
Canada. Lime wert ard tereesierenimemterten tease -334 383 267 207 — 83 =118 
Totals)iis.ieecctee ling tase an naeeteceatty (a) - 31 = “Sa 48 - 41 - 60 10 
alle il ng, Ax Avalitg 


The above statement shows the effect on Canada’s 
balance of payments of foreign currency banking opera- 
tions of the Canadian chartered banks. As described 
above, the amounts identified as (a) are embodied within 
item D17.1 (e.g. this item in 1965 includes an inflow 
of $150 million, reflecting decreases of $107 million in 
residents’ holdings of foreign currency deposits with 
Canadian chartered banks in Canada and of $43 million 
in the net foreign currency holdings of these institu- 
tions); the amount. identified as (b) is embodied within 
items D13.2 and D17.5 (e.g. in 1965 as an aggregate 
inflow of $276 million). 


The data newly available have not therefore led to 
any change in the conceptual framework of the global 
statement of capital movements. For the period since 
1963 bilateral statements have however been based on 
the new data which identify the residency of banking 
claims as well as their currency which was the only 
basis of allocation earlier. The discontinuity in the 
series at the end of 1963 implied an accumulated over- 
statement of net inflows from the United States and the 
United Kingdom of the order of $200 million and $250 
million respectively, and a corresponding understatement 
of inflows from other overseas countries. 


Sy & 


Multilateral Settlements 


Canada’s transactions with countries other than 
the United States normally give rise to large receipts 
which together with the use of gold provide, in total, 
the means of financing Canada’s deficit arising from 
all transactions with the United States (including 
those related to Canada’s exchange reserves in the 
form of liquid claims on that country). From 1946 
through 1963 these receipts aggregated about $8.6 
billion. In only one of these years, 1959, was’ the 
traditional pattern reversed and net receipts of $158 
million from all transactions with the United States 
were applied to an exceptionally large imbalance on 
current account with overseas countries. In the 
seventeen other years net receipts from overseas 
countries applied in the United States account 
ranged between $133 million (in the exceptional 
conditions prevailing in 1950) and $1,016 million (in 
the also unusual circumstances of 1952). Figures 
for the years after 1963 reflect improvements in the 
geographic classifications of foreign currency 
banking transactions of and through the Canadian 
banking system; these improvements revealed that 
the earlier series had reflected accumulated net 
overstatements of inflows from the United States 
and corresponding net understatements of inflows 
from the rest of the world of the order of $200 mil- 
lion. The series for net receipts from all transactions 
with countries other than the United States cited 
above are accordingly somewhat understated. 


Statement 35 shows the composition of Canada’s 
balance of payments identifying separately some key 
elements in transactions with the United States and 


with all other countries, and showing separately 
from the United States transactions in non-monetary 
and monetary gold which are, by convention, nor- 
mally included under the United States. This state- 
ment shows that all transactions with countries 
other than the United States gave rise to net receipts 
of $27 million in 1964 and $1,499 million in 1965. 
In 1963, when however the bilateral distribution of 
banking transactions was subject to somewhat arbi- 
trary conventions, the figure was $378 million. Apart 
from the sharp swings in the current account balance 
with these countries, which are discussed elsewhere, 
there were substantial changes in the pattern of 
capital transactions in short-term forms, largely 
related to Eurodollar Operations, although changes 
in official holdings of foreign exchange and in 
Canada’s net balance with the IMF were also 
Significant. 


With the United States current account deficits 
continued to rise. Capital transactions in long-term 
forms, in the circumstances, showed remarkable 
Stability in total. Capital movements in short-term 
forms showed large Swings reflecting in part the 
foreign currency banking operations of or through 
the Canadian banking system but also considerable 
shifts in Canadian money market and related trans- 
actions. The total balance settled by gold and ex- 
change transfers from other parts of the world 
amounted to some $415 million in 1963 (subject to 
the qualification mentioned earlier), shifted excep- 
tionally to a balance of $53 million in the opposite 
direction in 1964, and then reversed again to a 
massive imbalance of $1,502 million in 1965. 


STATEMENT 35. Bilateral Statement of Multilateral Settlements in the Canadian Balance 
of International Payments, 1963 -65 


United States? aid Ronee nd Other countries? Totals 
Item i i 1 = T cat ar i 
1963? 1964 1965 1963 1964 | 1965 |1963? | 1964 1965 1963 1964 1965 
millions of dollars 
Currentiaccount DAlANCe. ..5. fi lileececcecocclecoeececccceses es —,302 |=1, 780" |=2) 050 154 145 LSS) G20) hye a 829 | -521 | -424 |-1, 083 
Capital transactions in: 
HOne-Lermi forms). sees... een. eee OE 843 |} 1,013 964 - - — |-206 | =193. | —251 637 820 els} 
OME DCCMMLOL Moree tree Meee Tete ee ee eee se alice 626 |- 508 _ - — 44 | -659 | 1,035 SOR P—35) a7 
UD VOUE IS ieee AM ote 2 LAOS Lie 829 1, 639 456 - - — |-162 =852 7184 667 787 1,240 
Comprising: 
Foreign currency banking transactions through : ” s 
the Canadian banking system .... ZET A= VOU = - = 590 945 303 426 
Other caprtalslows ethos. 1K... vient okies 1, 352 975 a = = ~262 | -161 1,090 814 
I -) in official holdings of gold, foreign & 4 
oe oa. act balance with IMF cee ee 58 194 92 -117 —225 |-135 |- 87 =—Sa2 -114 -146 363 ilayy/ 
Total balance settled by exchange transfers |-— 415 53 |-1,502 37 | - 80 3 378 27 | 1,499 _ 2 — 


* Excluding gold production available for export and changes in official holdings of gold which are attributed conventionally, elsewhere in this 


Teport, to the account with the United States. — 
? Including international financial agencies. 


* There is a discontinuity at the end of 1963 in the allocation bilaterally of capital movements in short-term forms implying accumulated earlier 


net overstatements of inflows from the United States and corres 
million, 


ponding net understatements of inflows fromthe rest of the world of the order of $200 
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Official Holdings of Gold and Foreign Exchange and 
Canada’s Balance with the IMF 


Movements in a country’s official monetary 
assets normally provide the principal element in the 
temporary adjustment of its overall balance of pay- 
ments position. This is particularly the case under 
conditions where only small variations about a fixed 
exchange parity are permitted and the fiscal and 
monetary measures at the disposition of the authori- 
ties may be longer run in their effect and may at 
times conflict with domestic objectives. 


The traditional monetary assets available in the 
form of official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
have been supplemented in the postwar period by 
the creation of a variety of other facilities. Among 
these is the International Monetary Fund established 
at the end of World War II, whose resources have 
been augmented by increases in quotas and by the 
adoption of the General Arrangements to Borrow. 
And in more recent years a considerable network of 
reciprocal credit arrangements has been developed 
between the world’s major central banks. Some refer- 
ences to these arrangements insofar as they have 
affected Canada will be given later. 


The variations in Canada’s official monetary 
assets which are described below reflect the bal- 
ance of all the transactions and influences described 
in the earlier sections of this report and of the inter- 
action between them. In the comments which follow, 
emphasis is given to the specific monetary transac- 
tions not already described. 


It should be noted that the figures used through- 
out this section are expressed in terms of United 
States funds unless otherwise specified. 


Reference was made earlier to the network of 
reciprocal credit facilities developed by the world’s 
major central banks. Canada has on occasion been 
recipient or giver of assistance through these ar- 
rangements. Sometimes transactions have been 
reversed within a statistical accounting period and 
there have been no discernible statistical effects. 


But the existence of these facilities has played an 
important role in international liquidity and monetary 
stability. 


It will be recalled that in 1962 support for the 
Canadian dollar included the provision of central 
bank assistance from the United States and the 
United Kingdom as well as offers from other coun- 
tries. A further example of the use of these facilities 
occurred in November 1963, at the time of the pres- 
sure on the United States dollar which developed 
following the assassination of President Kennedy. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New York drew various 
currencies including Canadian dollars equivalent 
to U.S. $20 million under its swap agreement with 
the Bank of Canada. (This swap was repaid in 
mid-December.) 


The severe exchange crisis which developed 
in the United Kingdom in the latter half of 1964 was 
the occasion for further international co-operation 
of this kind. Massive lines of credit were made 
available to the Bank of England by a group of 
central banks and the United Kingdom made sub- 
stantial drawings from the International Monetary 
Fund which involved, inter alia, the Fund’s utilizing, 
for the first time, its authority to borrow from mem- 
ber countries including Canada under the General 
Arrangements to Borrow. 


The bilateral statistics of Canada’s official 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange shown in this 
report reflect the Bank of Canada’s participation in 
lines of short-term credit of $1,000 million and $3,000 
million which were extended to the Bank of England 
in September and December, respectively, by a con- 
sortium of central banks. The Bank of Canada’s 
share of the first credit line amounting to $50 million 
had been drawn on in full by the end of November 
and repaid by the end of December. Its $200 million 
share of the second credit facility was drawn on to 
the extent of $50 million at the year-end. These 
transactions were reversed by mid-1965 when the 
United Kingdom used drawings from the International 
Monetary Fund to repay central bank assistance. 


STATEMENT 36. Exchange Holdings and IMF Balance, 1963-65 


i Official holdings Net balance with 
End of period of gold and International 
U.S. dollars Monetary Fund 
millions of dollars 

UOC SH TQ Ber RE a cee Mecca sncemeeee conan an eeeteasnens 2, 600 -138 
TE ese eee: Sc eine ae pach aaateos aut ecneae eonmemertiee 2,692 -138 
) BG GS neti een by epee ee ERE ed Reet ar cccaa enbeaapcae coabaeooner sor oucscdc sco 2,568 -— 58 
LV. QB cc i Sree eae ee ee te ots nse EE Resco OU ree een naa 2099 - 58 
1964 He Pe hs Oe Wena «tan Ne) ele ee AAS BAR a Se me scars cee cea 2,466 20 
Pee Mirae ti Ve na 122 lamb REN, Socd.iy AM Hid ans Bis fale Se SS as AIRES Reve So mee Reo 2,934 25 
AGREE RT IPR IR De REN 5 Loa SP: POND ARINC A, (REPRISE RN PES A 2,625 80 
somes. Tian’ keeles, Spittal Son Mel bes, Solos Sch seeamep Ocet. Ce eawa den os heneeb eas 2,674 197 
TOG So Oe ae na rece are eretacra etal: hatte banat cc oe eae lr eae a ca 2,504 240 
I1Q 2,480 327 
2,614 403 
2,665 353 
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STATEMENT 37. Canada’s Account with the 


International Monetary Fund 


Canadian assets Canadian liabilities = IMP holdings 
| of Canadian dollars 
T Tins 
Transactions i 

on Transactions Canada’s 

L SL wehiwil tae a net 
Period meee Net ; 2 oi Sales of EO ENE 

ota = A Tawings ; Total with 

ae Subscrip- | drawings Canadian las-<ancc 
Se ae Loans BES cls tions of foreign Hae S dollars _ | abilities IMF" 
(Quota) (GAB) sane currencies dollars to IMF 
oans by for 
Canada ae gold 
2 _L 
millions of United States dollars 
USNS S IU Ra aie See te eae anand 550. 0 550.0 412.5 - 99.6 25.0 Seif) PRED | 
j 550.0 300.0 50s 688. 2 =123 008 
550.0 =e OT 608.5 = HBG) 
15.0 565.0 15.0 -166,0 - 99.0 9.0 367.5 197.5 
35.10 600.0 BONO -183.4 PAS 3) 246.6 353.4 
550.0 SITONT 608.5 = 5815 
550.0 =158-8 =e 2040) 529.7 20.3 
550. 0 = SSW 524.7 DD t8 
550.0 = 100.0 = BO) 469.7 80.3 
e¥s.(0) 565.0 15.0 = 57.2 - 69.0 9.0 367.5 197.5 
MOCO PEO free erewee e.. Lee) cet: 565.0 = "4255 325.0 240.0 
35.0 600.0 35.0 -114.0 PAT fois) 273.5 326.5 
600. 0 = 1on0 197.5 402.5 
DWEQQ weer em eetee eae e reemeoncah ies niet asks 600.0 49.1 246.6 353.4 
ra om 


resources provided by Canada to the IMF. The Canadian dollar equivalent of the change appears as 
item H 2 in the balance of payments statement. Canada’s net balance with the IMF, when positive, 


represents the so-called ‘‘gold tranche position’’ 


plus borrowing under the General Arrangements to Borrow (GAB). This may be drawn by Canada virtually automatically on statement of balance of pay- 


Canada’s external reserves, which suffered 
heavy losses during the severe exchange crisis in 
the early summer of 1962 had substantially recovered 
by the end of the third quarter and by the year-end 
were actually $155 million (in Canadian dollar 
terms) higher than the year-end level for 1961. 
Official holdings of gold and United States funds 
stood at $2,539.4 million, and Canada had a net 
debtor position® of $138.2 million with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 


By the end of 1963 official holdings had risen 
by $60 million and Canada’s net position with the 
International Monetary Fund by $86 million (both 
expressed in Canadian funds). In total, therefore, 
external reserves showed a smaller increase in 1963 
than in either 1961 or 1962. When the Interest Equal- 
ization Tax proposal was introduced into the United 
States Congress in mid-July Canada’s official hold- 
ings of gold and United States dollars, already 
reduced by the partial repayment (of $80 million) 
of the 1962 IMF drawings, incurred heavy losses for 
a short period as uncertainty seized Canada’s finan- 
cial markets before the announcement that Canadian 


° This represents the net resources made available 
to Canada by the IMF and reflects the extent to which the 
Fund’s holdings of Canadian dollars exceeds Canada’s 
quota. (In addition Canada had a further Obligation to 
restore its gold tranche position to $137.5 million. ) 


of the Quota. 


new issues were to be exempted. Between the end 
of June and the end of July, official holdings dropped 
from $2,692 million to $2,501 million. Official hold- 
ings, however, were dramatically boosted in mid- 
September when exceptionally large contracts for 
the sale of wheat and flour to the Soviet Union were 
announced, and by the end of 1963 were $94 million 
higher than the July figure. 


By the end of 1964 official holdings of gold and 
United States funds increased by a further $79 mil- 
lion to $2,674 million, but, even so, remained some- 
what lower than the June 1963 level. Canada’s net 
position with the International Monetary Fund im- 
proved by $277 million to the end of 1964 when her 
so-called ‘‘gold tranche position’’ together with 
loans made under the General Arrangements to 
Borrow amounted to $197.5 million.’ During the year 
Canada made repayments (for technical reasons, 
mainly in Deutsche marks, Netherlands guilders and 
French francs) to the International Monetary Fund 
of $166.0 million. Other countries made net drawings 
of Canadian dollars equivalent to U.S. $300 million. 


’ This represents the net resources made available 
by Canada to the IMF, and may be drawn virtually auto- 
matically on statement of balance of payments need al- 
though Canada would then be under an obligation to 
restore the figure to 25 per cent of the Canadian quota. 


AG = 


By the end of October, therefore, Canada had ful- 
filled her obligation to the IMF of restoring her 
‘‘sold tranche position’’ to 25 per cent of her quota 
of $550 millions. In December, Canada’s position 
was increased as a result of assistance extended 
to the United Kingdom under the auspices of the 
International Monetary Fund. In December the United 
Kingdom, following severe exchange losses, made a 
drawing of $1,000 million from the IMF including the 
equivalent of $69 million in Canadian funds. The 
Fund simultaneously purchased from Canada $9 
million of Canadian funds against gold. In conjunc- 
tion with several other countries, Canada increased 
the Fund’s resources by making available to it under 
the General Arrangements to Borrow, $15 million in 
Canadian funds. The balance of $45 million repre- 
sented a drawing down of the IMF’s Canadian dollar 
holdings. On balance these transactions added a 
further $60 million to Canada’s net balance with the 
the Fund. These transactions had little effect on 
Canada’s official holdings of sterling as these are 
normally limited to working balance. 


Although over 1965 official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange fell slightly, the balance with 
International Monetary Fund rose by $168 millionand 
Canada’s net international monetary assets in- 
creased on balance by $157 million (both figures in 
Canadian dollar terms). 


Official holdings of gold and United States 
funds, at $2,665 million at the end of the year 1965 
were $9 million lower than at the beginning. Official 
holdings of sterling continued to be limited to 
working balances. 


Canada’s ‘‘gold tranche position’’ with the 
International Monetary Fund together with loans 
made under the General Arrangements to Borrow 
amounted to $353.4 million at the end of 1965, an 
increase of $155.9 million during the year. Contrib- 
uting to this change were drawings of Canadian 
dollars by other countries totalling $290.5 million 


and their repurchases with Canadian currency of the 
equivalent of $107.1 million of their own currencies. 
The Fund also acquired Canadian dollars equivalent 
to $27.5 million and $35 million from gold sales to 
Canada under the General Arrangements to Borrow, 
respectively. These figures indicate a much greater 
volume of transactions with the Fund than in any 
earlier year, although a significant part represented 
technical transactions of an offsetting nature. In 
total, there were 47 transactions in Canadian dollars 
in 1965 includinga total of 13 drawings by 8 separate 
countries and 32 repurchases by 15 countries. In 
1964 there were 13 transactions including repur- 
chases by Canada in 5 currencies, and drawings of 
Canadian dollars by 3 countries. 


The largest transaction in 1965 occurred in 
May when the United Kingdom made a drawing of 
$1,400 million from the Fund. This included the 
United States dollar equivalent of $107.5 million in 
Canadian dollars. The Fund replenished its hold- 
ings of Canadian dollars by the sale to Canada of 
$27.5 million of gold and by borrowing $35 million 
from Canada under the General Arrangements to 
Borrow. The net effect was to increase Canada’s 
balance with the IMF by $80 million. 


During 1965 the United States purchased from 
the Fund Canadian dollars equivalent to U.S. $85 
million. These drawings were of a technical nature; 
the United States sold the Canadian dollars thus 
acquired for United States funds to other members 
wishing to make repayments to the Fund. Since early 
in 1964 the Fund’s holdings of United States dollars 
have exceeded 75 per cent of that country’s quota 
in the Fund, and under the Articles of Agreement 
other members have been precluded from making 
repayments to the Fund in United States dollars. 
The effect of these technical transactions iS can- 
celled as far as Canada is concerned as repayments 
to the Fund by other countries offset the drawings 
by the United States. 


SECTION 2 


CANADA'S INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Estimates of the various external assets and 
liabilities relating to the nation’s international 
investment position are presented in Tables V to 
XVI at the end of this report and appear in Summary 
form in Statements 50 to 52. The difference between 
the assets and liabilities is described as the Cana- 
dian balance of international indebtedness.? AouKs: 
balance arises from the amount by which foreign 
investments in Canada and other kinds of liabilities 
abroad exceed external assets owned by Canadians. 


It might be appropriate to classify the com- 
ponents of this aspect of Canada’s international 
economic and financial relationships in a variety of 
ways. There could be special interest in distin- 
guishing long-term and short-term components, or 
components providing for contractual repayment, 
or those carrying service obligations in foreign cur- 
rency at a predetermined rate; or in the range of 
yields (immediate or accrued) attaching to their 
term and liquidity; or in their division between the 
private and public sectors. Each of these might have 
meaning in the context of a particular study. While 
it is not possible to compile all the components of 
Canada’s international investment position in such 
a way as to permit precise classifications on all 
these bases, a great many combinations to meet 


particular purposes are made possible by the variety 
of detail included in Tables V to XVIand in some of 
the statements in this section. 


Canada’s balance of indebtedness rose by a Der 
cent or $0.8 billion to $20.1 billion in 1964. With 
the exception of 1963 when the balance moved up by 
$0.7 billion to $19.3 billion this was the smallest 
increase recorded for any year since 1950. The net 
indebtedness of Canada to investors in other coun- 
tries has shown a persistent growth from its post- 
war low of $4.0 billion in 1949. The principal fac- 
tors contributing to the growth of this indebtedness 
are Canada’s current account deficit and the net 
balance of earnings accruing but not paid on foreign 
investments in Canada less those on Canadian in- 
vestments abroad. Among the factors contributing 
to the more moderate rises in 1963 and 1964 were 
sharply decreased inflows of direct investment capi- 
tal as well as a significant growth in the flow of 
Canadian direct investment abroad and an increase 
in the volume of earnings retained abroad by Cana- 
dians. However, in 1963 and 1964 income of non- 
residents reinvested in Canada increased Sharply 
and there were significant increases in the net 
inflow of portfolio capital. 


STATEMENT 50. Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends, 1926 - 64 


Item 1926 | 1930 | 1939 | 1945 | 1949 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 
ui ole —— = 
billions of dollars 
, Gross liabilities to other countries .... 6.4 (Bis, (0) 7.4 a2 Seo me On 23 O) eAOe On ics IL ASEIo LO OMAmn goes 
GOSS: CXUCIMNAL GSSCUS: 2. ccrccecc-cscseseccsace L238 AN 5) Le .0 DS ene B55) 9.0 Orie | One| eeloee lel lee arg 
Net indebtedness .........0.0....ccccceeeeee 5.1 6.5 5.9 4.2 4,0 |13.3 |15.3 ee 6 |17.6 |18.6 {19.3 |20.1 


Note: For details see Table V. As figures are individ 
component parts. 


It will be noted that the 1964 figures for foreign 
direct and short-term investment in Canada incor- 
porate several major changes affecting the con- 
tinuity of the international investment position 
series. A detailed description of these changes is 
given in the note ‘‘About the figures’” see p. 65. 


The major contributor to the increased balance 
of indebtedness in both the year and the decade has 
been the expansion in foreign long-term investments 


* The term includes equity investments as well as 
contractual borrowings and is used in the broad sense 
generally accepted in balance of payments terminology. 


ually rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their 


in Canada. These have been rising over a long 
period, being a prominent source of the financing of 
investment in Canada. Their value totalled $27.4 
billion at the end of 1964, up from $26.1 billion a 
year earlier and $7.1 billion at the beginning of the 
post-war period. The rates of increase of about 5 per 
cent in both 1963 and 1964 were less than in some 
earlier periods. The largest parts of the increases 
in the value of this group of investments have come 
from inflows of capital to Canada which are reflected 
in the capital account of the balance of payments. 
In addition, other significant parts of the growth 
have originated in the retention in Canada of parts 
of the earnings on investments accruing to non- 
residents. 


STATEMENT 51. Value of Non-resident Owned Investments in Canada, 
Selected Year Ends, 1900-64 


Owned by residents of 19001 | 19141 | 19181] 1926 1930 1939 1945 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Bat ec ee 
millions of dollars 
UMitedEStatesi casera 168 881 |1,630.).3,196 | 4,660 |4,151 |4,990 |/18,001 |19,155 |20,479 |21,443* 
United Kingdom s...04-..2.. 1 050 | 2n778. b2028295| 2.637 | 2, 7667 2. 476 ae75 Ore 3t30di 34399) | aSe33a 3,463 
Oihenicountriesprsyes ae. 14 178 177 170 188 286 352 | 2,224 2.3350 29324 2,448 
Total book value ............ 1,232 |3,837 |4,536 |6,003 | 7,614 |6,913 | 7,092 | 23,606 | 24, 889 | 26,134 | 27,354* 
1 Privately estimated; for sources see Table XII. 
A major part of the recent increases has been investments held mainly through intermediaries 


due to the expansion in direct investments in busi- 
ness enterprises which are controlled abroad. Total- 
ling $15.9 billion these made up nearly 60 per cent 
of the 1964 total. However, in 1963 and 1964 direct 
investments grew rather less rapidly than in earlier 
years while portfolio investments grew considerably 
more rapidly. The increases in direct investments 
were distributed among primary and secondary indus- 
tries with gains in manufacturing exceeding those 
in the petroleum and mining industries. There were 
also sizable rises in merchandising and ‘‘other enter- 
prises’’, but utilities other than pipelines remained 
practically unchanged. There was a large gain in 
non-resident holdings of government and municipal 
bonds, mainly as a result of sales of new issues to 
non-residents. In the case of other portfolio invest- 
ments the increase was small with miscellaneous 


recording a small decline. 


Investments owned in the United States, which 
rose from $20.5 billion in 1963 to $21.4 billion in 
1964, accounted for most of the increase in the 
total. United States holdings of Canadian govern- 
ment and municipal bonds, which amounted to $4.3 
billion at the end of 1964, were the main source of 
this rise, but there were also substantial gains in 
direct investment, which had a book value of $12.9 
billion at the end of 1964, other portfolio holdings 
and miscellaneous investments. Investments owned 
in the United Kingdom in 1964 rose to a total of 
$3.5 billion, while investments owned in other coun- 
tries increased by about the same amount to a total 
of $2.4 billion. 


STATEMENT 52. Value of United States Investments in Canada, 
Selected Year Ends, 1926 - 64 


Classification 1926 1930 1945 1949 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
| millions of dollars 
DIPeciimvestmients aero eees 1,403 |1, 993 9,912 |10,549 |11,284 {12,006 /12,754 |12,901* 
Government and municipal bonds 909 |1,205 2,764 2,903 3, 049 3, 387 3, 869 4, 336 
Other portfolio investments ........ 199) W368 2,242 2,349 | 2,562 2,726 Dol U ME OO 
Income accumulating investment 
PUUTRGSS Leas Sa ae ee en — ~ 321 264 266 164 23 42 
Miscellaneous investments .......... 85 94 587 653 840 872 904 1, 206 
Total book value ............0...00. 3,196 |4, 660 15,826 |16,718 |18,001 |19, 155 0, 479 | 21, 443* 
| | 


Other liabilities to non-residents brought 
Canada’s total external liabilities at the end of 1964 
to $32.8 billion. Canadian long-term investments 
abroad totalled about $7.3 billion (about $1.6 billion 
of them being directly offset by items included among 
other liabilities to cover the equity in them of non- 
residents). They included $5.3 billion of private 


direct and portfolio investments abroad and $1.5 
billion of Government of Canada credits. To the 
total of long-term investments must be added other 
short-term assets abroad, including Canada’s offi- 
cial holdings of gold and foreign exchange, private 
and banking holdings of foreign funds, and accounts 
receivable, bringing gross assets to $12.7 billion. 


GS le 


A bout the figures — 


The 1964 data on Canada’s international investment 
position incorporate several major changes affecting 
the continuity of the series, 


1. Following a re-appraisal of the Statistics for 
sales finance and consumer loan companies, some $450 
million of their inter-company and other liabilities pre- 
viously recorded as ‘‘Other long-term indebtedness’’ 
was reclassified in the data for the end of 1964 as 
“Short-term payables n.i.e.’’ This brings the figure for 
the short-term liabilities of Canadian finance compa- 
nies to non-residents at that time to about $875 million. 
This treatment conforms with that used in measuring 
flows in the capital account of the balance of payments. 


The classification of intercorporate liabilities 
involves considerable practical difficulties. The dis- 
tinction between long and short-term capital used in 
Canadian data is based on probable behaviour rather 
than strict form. Respondents are asked to classify as 
long-term those claims which are intended or likely to 
remain outstanding for more than one year from the date 
incurred. This concept has proved more meaningful than 
adherence to the strict term of claims because demand 
obligations or open account claims are frequently ap- 
plied in parent company-subsidiary accounting to capital 
having an essentially long-term function. In general, 


FOREIGN DIRECT AND SHORT-TERM INVESTMENT IN CANADA, 1964 — DISCONTINUITIES 


STATEMENT 53. Coverage Adjustment, End of 1964 


eS 


therefore, the definitions adopted approximate the 
“normal’’ capital employed. In the finance field where 
substantial and continuing roll-over of short-term debt 
is typical, this generalization is less valid, but the 
sources of financing, as has frequently been demon- 
Strated, may be highly variable. Short-term claims and 
changes in them which are excluded from direct or other 
long-term investment under these definitions are in- 
cluded respectively in other categories of the invest- 
ment position and in the ‘‘Other capital movements”’ 
group of transactions. 


2. The enterprises covered in the surveys of inter- 
national investment are identified from a variety of 
sources, but there is inevitably some lag in the process 
of establishing a list of Canadian corporations in which 
there is foreign ownership. This has not affected esti- 
mates of direct investment capital flows of Canada as 
the practice has been followed of including an allow- 
ance for current under-coverage. Reports under the 
“Corporations and Labour Unions Returns INO stone 
1962 have confirmed the validity of these earlier allow- 
ances, and the 1964 investment position data reflect 
the addition of about 400 of such companies. As shown 
in Statement 53°the book value of foreign investment 
involved in these adjustments at the end of 1964 approx- 
imated $170 million. 


Book value of investment owned in 


Item ea 
: United Other ? 
United States Kingdom countries Total 
| millions of dollars 
DUOC MAME SPM CN Gs Be ce ssesty Bessa. cits Kop ect foto chadheca Bade c. 68 22 68 158? 
EAORUOMG: MNMOSLMONtK 1c enc. AE west Ed cde occcscebe 2 3 6 11 
Mo balk investments Hpteeoccctcees Asch delete cosa ede e 70 25 74 169 


companies respectively. 


The net effect of these two groups of adjustments 
on the series for foreign long-term investment in Canada 
at the end of 1964 was a reduction of about $280 mil- 
lion, reflecting a reduction of about $380 million in 
investments of United States residents, and increases 
of about $25 million and $75 million in investments of 
residents of the United Kingdom and other countries 
respectively. 


3. Higher than normal changes in the investment 
position also occurred from the transfer of ownership 


‘Includes approximately $34 million and $44 million of investment in real estate companies and other finance 


and control of several real estate companies between 
the United States, United Kingdom and other countries 
in 1964. Changes in classification of this sort are quite 
common and, in some instances, a comparatively small 
change of ownership of a marginal nature is sufficient 
to cause a major shift in the classification of invest- 
ment between the direct and portfolio categories and 
between countries of control. 


Canadian Long-term Investment Abroad 


Canadian direct investment abroad has con- 
tinued to rise reflecting capital outflows and undis- 
tributed earnings. Details by area and industry at 
the end of 1964 and some earlier years appear in 
Statements 54 to 56, while the following section of 
this report discusses the underlying ownership and 


control of these investments by Canadians and 
non-residents. 


The total book value of Canadian direct invest- 
ment in branches, subsidiaries and controlled com- 
panies amounted to $3,356 million at the end of 
1964, having more than doubled in the preceding 


iy (Ae 


decade. A part of this growth reflected the rising 
value of foreign currencies in terms of Canadian 
funds. 


Slightly more than 60 per cent of these invest- 
ments at the end of 1964 was in the United States 
and the remainder was divided about equally between 
the United Kingdom, other commonwealth countries, 
and the rest of the world. Investments overseas have 
been growing rapidly and the percentage in the 
United States has fallen from more than 75 per cent 
a decade. earlier. 


A large number of Canadian corporations and 
other persons have direct investments outside 
Canada, but the bulk of the value is represented by 
a relatively few large corporations. In 1963 some 
13 Canadian enterprises had direct investments out- 
side Canada aggregating $50 million or more, ac- 
counting for $2,197 million, or 70 per cent of the 
total. A further 8 enterprises whose direct invest- 
ments outside Canada ranged between $20 million 
and $50 million accounted for $224 million or 7 per 


cent of the total. The group of enterprises having 
direct investments outside Canada with a odook 
value between $5 million and $20 million numbered 
38 and accounted for $358 million or 12 per cent of 
the total. Thus 59 enterprises with direct invest- 
ments outside Canada of $5 million or over ac- 
counted for $2,779 million or 89 per cent of the total. 
The remaining direct investments abroad, those by 
enterprises whose aggregate investments outside 
Canada had a value of under $5 million, totalled 
$346 million. 


Some measure of the wide dispersion of these 
investments will be indicated by the fact that the 
Canadian data for 1963 include investments aggre- 
gating $5 million or more in 32 countries. 


The 59 enterprises having direct investments 
outside Canada of $5 million or more included about 
18 which involve a continuing supply of basic ma- 
terials or parts from Canada, representing by value 
about one third of the group. The remaining group of 
41 enterprises included 7 in the utility field, repre- 
senting some 15 per cent by value of the total group. 


STATEMENT 54. Canadian Direct Investment Abroad, Geographical Distribution, 
Selected Year Ends, 1949 -64 


Area 1949 | 1954 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
| ‘ millions of dollars 
ISOC S CaS DUCTS arteets magic cectan cur cease Grae RRCy nee aoe oak TOT 231i ol 440)! b 498i G30 noo slao2 stm OODumEZ OZ 
Untied shane do Nl Bx. eee te hee ns POP EN 59 119 200 235 257 288 344 392 457 
Latin, AMer Cabo mons .4-cenye hil: Peeen aed f Rie. ok al a 47 1h 137 161 158 154 144 160 167 
OUDEMBATIVG TI Cal ia ceemenehe ees, acai atin ty tren nee 20) BS 155 168 177 200 234 PAS)S) 
PNAC Sete dre, Sve Ee sere Rm OR A Ae MURR e Be RARE fas 20 48 64 65 44 45 59 65 
Buropean Economic Comniunity (Common Market) } 41 56 64 87 112 
Ome Europe .....0 ae ae ne we... wa 19 — oF 36 35 49 62 79 
USTIQIASTAR. .o- eee en ten nate dete ee ee 25 40 o6 65 74 104 114 141 
TSS iy cave a Se hea Nerd thn tind hee ai wn sgt ate old es 10 15 35 26 44 48 52 55 
ROU AUS Y= ete eth eects sett er em eri 926| 1,619) 2,149| 2,295 2,628] 2,821 
SEE fi 


1 20 republics and Puerto Rico. 


? Includes sterling area countries and French and Dutch possessions. 
Note: For industrial distribution see Statement 56 and Table VII. 


STATEMENT 55. Canadian Direct Investment in European Economic Community (Common Market), 
Year Ends, 1959-64 


Country 1959 


1960 TOGH 1962 1963 1964 


Belgium and Luxembourg 
France 
ay Bias creme ree arr ee SUR meen ete cpl kl Ad A pt ta ES} 
Netherlands 


millions of dollars 


= "Gn 


STATEMENT 56. Canadian Direct Investment Abroad, Industrial Detail, 
Year Ends, 1961 -64 


; p Other 
uae cin Comat 
Classification I CRIES 
l 1 7] Te 
1961 1962 1963 | 1964 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963] 1964 | 1961 | 1962] 1963 | 1964 
L =u =I 
millions of dollars 
Railways RE ci cabal tn Bos dwn os 279 273 — - - - = = = = 
OULD TSUN TSG areas eer: ae 160 151 12 9 9 8 15 16 17 21 
Industrial and commercial LOS) 1.58 PI 327 367 432 95 132 149 186 
INULIN: een eee Oke. A 2 ele 4 41 36 — — _ — 145 161 162 160 
OURO GUM tee. eter soem, ak scee 264 261 _ _ — 1 - 1 1 9 
FEMORGIAWe estate ORI ssh 90 115 2 2 ill 10 4 6 10 11 
(Onilel eh 14s RnR a be ee 28} 31 3 6 5 6 20 20 38 39 
NO ES) Se ee eee 1, 756 | 1,823 | 1,965 | 2,025 288 344 | 392] 457 279 336 Bya 426 
i ve =f 
Other 
countries Total 
i | in 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1961 1962 1963 1964 
millions of dollars 
Railways BAzeodgsatce bc ae oe a etea nce Sor AEA: — — — — 278 282 279 Os, 
Other METI See, Sab s see stat 57 19 34 36 226 193 220 216 
Industrial and commercial ............ 182 218 268 Sal 1,566 1, 769 1,892 2,087 
Mining 47 63 "ol 82 243 257 274 278 
Petroleum? 14 13} 14 13 203 206 279 284 
Financial P) 3 2 2 45 ie¥s) NaI 138 
Other .. 3 2 2 4 67 59 68 80 
Totals 305 | 318 391 448 2,628 2, 821 on Ee 3, 356 
I we =i 


* Excludes pipelines which account for most of ‘‘Other utilities’’ in the United States. 


Canadian capital invested abroad in other long- 
term forms is shown in Tables V and VII. 


Portfolio holdings of foreign securities by 
Canadians are estimated to have totalled more than 
$1.9 billion at the end of 1964. Holdings of bonds 
amounted to about $0.3 billion and holdings of stocks 
to $1.6 billion. A significant proportion of the $1.3 
billion holdings of United States stocks? appears to 
have represented investment by Canadian financial 
intermediaries. At the end of 1964 holdings of for- 
eign stocks by trusteed pension funds amounted to 
$133 million (book value) or $170 million (market 
value) while holdings by mutual funds* amounted to 
$186 million (cost price) or $236 million (market 
value). It seems probable that the bulk of these hold- 
ings consisted of United States stocks. 


Government of Canada credits to other govern- 
ments and to the United Nations amounted to $1,517 


2 An extended note on Canadian portfolio holdings 
of stocks of United States corporations was provided in 
“The Canadian Balance of International Payments 1961 
and 1962 and International Investment Position’’. 

3 For further information about the assets of trusteed 
pension funds and mutual funds respectively see ‘‘Trus- 
teed Pension Plans, Financial Statistics’? (DBS Cata- 
logue No. 74-201, Annual) and ‘‘83usiness Financial 
Statistics Balance Sheets, Selected Financial Institutions 
(DBS Catalogue No. 61-006, Quarterly). 


million at the end of 1964. The two largest compo- 
nents were the balance of $1,059 million (including 
deferred interest) on the 1946 loan to the United 
Kingdom, and $219 million representing proceeds of 
Columbia River Treaty receipts employed in medium- 
term non-marketable United States Government 
securities. 


Among other Canadian long-term investments 
abroad were Canada’s subscriptions to the interna- 
tional investment agencies (the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the Interna- 
tional Development Association and the International 
Finance Corporation) aggregating about $0.1 billion, 
and miscellaneous investments of $0.4 billion. On 
balance this represented exports of agricultural and 
industrial products directly or indirectly at risk of 
the Government of Canada, including somewhat more 
than $0.1 billion financed directly by the Govern- 
ment or its agencies. Other long-term claims on non- 
residents included such items as uninsured export 
credits, real estate, estates and trusts, bank loans, 
and equity in international unions, totalling a further 
$0.1 billion, but there has also been included in this 
group of items, as a negative component, an amount 
of roughly corresponding magnitude representing the 
reserve against inactive credits of the Government 
of Canada. 
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Equity of Non-residents in Canadian Assets Abroad 


Non-residents have an important equity in 
Canadian direct investments abroad through their 
ownership of Canadian corporations. For this reason 
figures of Canadian long-term investments abroad 
cannot be set directly against the total of non- 
resident long-term investments in Canada.* This 
non-resident equity arises from foreign ownership 
in whole or in part of Canadian companies having 
subsidiaries or branches in other parts of the world. 
Details appear in Statement 57. The total capital at 
the disposition of Canadian direct investment com- 
panies abroad is larger than is indicated by the 
value of Canadian direct investments abroad which 
reflects only investment from Canada. Some of the 


foreign companies concerned have in addition non- 
Canadian participation through ownership of their 
funded debt or stock. 


During the ten-year period from 1954 to 1964 
the book value of Canadian direct investment abroad 
increased by $1,737 million to $3,356 million. Direct 
investment by foreign-controlled Canadian enter- 
prises accounted for 56 per cent of this growth and 
the equity of foreign residents through their invest- 
ment in Canadian companies for about 58 per cent. 


Total direct investments abroad of Canadian 
companies are frequently more significant for the 
Canadian balance of payments than the Canadian 


STATEMENT 57. Non-resident Equity and Control of Canadian Direct Investment Abroad, 
Selected Year Ends, 1954 - 64 


1954 1960 1962 1963 1964 
Item sith tie sont (nk ble. o. a 
Millions Millions Millions Millions Millions Millions 
ahs Veccgl ect Nac | SPR Cth aot Male elem OFA | Anemos donk 
dollars |°°""| dollars|°°™'| dollars |°&"*| dollars dollars dollars 
fareqiBadh roar, pail tat i 
Equity 
United States residents............ 484 30 947 | 38 995 38 1,106 39 1,174 38 1,297 39 
United Kingdom residents ...... 76 5 86 88 3 97 4 109 3 132 4 
Other non-residents ...............0 35 2 91 99 4 PES 4 Bul 4 145 4 
Sub-totals, non-residents .... 595 | 37 1,124 | 45 1,182 | 45 | 1,318 | 47 | 1,414 45 | 1,574 | 47 
Canadain residents ................ 1,024 63 I peat 55 1,446 55 1,503 53 Leatll 55 Lise 53 
MOtALS: petiih en ie ec cotseecous 1,619 |100 | 2,481 |100 | 2,628 |100 | 2,821 |100 | 3,125 |100 | 3,356 |100 
Control ; 
United States-controlled Cana- 
dian enterprises...........0.0..000 425 26 967 39 957 36 1,035 37 USES SALT Aa SOT 39 
Other foreign-controlled Cana- 
dian enterpriSeS..............eee 12, 1 74 78 3 96 3 114 4 137 4 
Sub-totals, foreign control .. 437 | 27 1,041 42 1,035 ;} 39 | 1,131 40 | 1,272 | 41 1,444 | 43 
Canadian controlled enter- 
prises and resident Canadian 
TAGE VA CULES ea deere eer ate aes aah 1,182 73 1,440 58 1593 61 1 690" "GOOF tesco 59 12 9h? 57 
MOUAIG etches costackeeciaa eee 1,619 |100 | 2,481 |100 |) 2,628 |100 | 2,821 |100 | 3,125 |100 | 3,356 | 100 
al 1a 


Note: Values given above do not reflect ownership by non-residents held directly in the enterprises abroad. 


equity. For example, it is the total capital movements 
and the total income transfers arising from these in- 
vestments that are relevant. Effect on the balance of 
payments is an important criterion for inclusion of 
investments abroad of Canadian companies. 


There are other important instances where 
investments outside Canada of Canadian companies 
or of branches of non-resident concerns are excluded 
from the statistics of Canadian investment abroad 
(and Canadian liabilities correspondingly reduced) 
because their international transactions are of no 
real relevance to the Canadian balance of payments. 
The group includes Canadian investment and holding 


4For a description of the statistical technique 
followed to derive estimates of foreign investment in 
Canada, see ‘‘Canada’s International Investment Position 
1926 - 1954’’, page 67. 


companies wholly-owned abroad whose assets are 
also wholly situated abroad, the foreign ownership 
in some Canadian companies operating only abroad 
in which beneficial Canadian ownership is minor, 
and some subsidiaries abroad of operating companies 
wholly-owned abroad if the operations abroad are 
not directly related to the Canadian functions. 


The investments outside Canada referred to in 
the preceding paragraph amounted at the end of 1961 
to about $3 billion and were quite apart from the 
substantial assets of nearly $6 billion held abroad 
by Canadian banks and insurance companies in 
respect of their liabilities to non-residents. Taking 
into account all types, the total investment abroad 
of Canadian corporations and institutions held bene- 
ficially for non-residents fell not far short of $10 
billion at the end of 1961. 
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Direct Investment in Canada 


Direct investment in Canada by non-residents 
has increased almost sixfold in the post-war period, 
from $2,713 million at the end of 1945 to $15,889 
million at the end of 1964 when it represented some 
58 per cent of total long-term investment in Canada 
by non-residents. Direct investments in foreign- 
controlled enterprises have grown more rapidly than 
portfolio investments in most years since 1945, 
although this growth appears to have slowed down 
somewhat in 1963 and 1964. The importance of these 
direct investments in some of the main areas of 
growth like resource industries and secondary manu- 
facturing has given them a special significance. By 
the end of 1964 the value of foreign direct invest- 
ment in manufacturing had grown to $6,545 million 
while in petroleum and natural gas, an area of 
especially dynamic growth, it had grown to $4,201 
million from $141 million in 1945. 


This aspect of foreign investment in Canada 
has been dominated by direct investment from the 
United States. At the end of 1964 United States 
direct investments, valued at $12,901 million, made 
up over 80 per cent of total foreign direct invest- 


ments in Canada. These investments were more than 
five times the 1945 value of $2,304 million. In com- 
parison, United States-owned portfolio investments 
trebled in value during the same period to $8,542 
million. The value of direct investments owned by 
United Kingdom residents has increased to almost 
six times the 1946 low of $335 million. At $1,944 
million British direct investments comprised 12 per 
cent of total foreign direct investments in Canada 
at the end of 1964. An industrial distribution of 
direct investments owned in the United States and 
the United Kingdom can be found in Table x. 


Direct investment in Canada by countries other 
than the United States and United Kingdom has in- 
creased since the end of World War II from $61 mil- 
lion to $943 million by the end of 1963 and $1,044 
million by the end of 1964. The period of Trapid in- 
crease was interrupted in 1963 when there was a 
small decline of $5 million in the book value of 
these investments. But over the post-war period as 
a whole, their rate of growth was considerably higher 
than for investments by either the United States or 
United Kingdom, although of course the amounts 
involved are smaller. 


STATEMENT 58. Direct Investment in Canada by Countries Other than the United States 
and United Kingdom, Selected Year Ends, 1955-63 


Gann eee ee ee ee SEL SEES ieee 


Book value 
Country of ownership = = 
1955 1957 1959 1961 1963 
| 
millions of dollars 
6 6 7 7 i 
oa 4 9 16 18 
8 10 22 Dey) 3. 
14 20 38 45 32 
107 139 164 197 199 
fl ij 9 9 6 
64 92 107 143 146 
sas cio edaneeFereas ta Ree ee 14 56 82 102 109 
Netherlands 9 23 34 141* 224 
S\UKECIGN(e a. Sears 12 19 ake 34 Be) 
Switzerland HD 92 101 128 142 
Other OECD (Europe) . 3 4 4 5) 9 
Sub-totals, OECD countries other than sterling area... 288 432 528 759 870 
LP ENORDEDEY 6, hn dh A ha eR ede ) 6 6 10 1, 
Over atin American COUNTIES”... ee ee 1 3 2 1 2 
Sub-totals, Tatin’ AMePia, .........-..csscsccsaccosccaseccuecctnevecssares 3 8 11 14 
Cimemcomuiest, 10. Ate. TTS. POI SARIOOT. Xa) 20 33 36 25 27 
otal S ipeee mer eee te. bee eC TY Oke Sie, BM B20 494 610 840 943 
§) a 


* Includes mainly foreign-controlled investments whose beneficial ownership has not been identified by country. 
? Distribution of these totals by industry will be found in Table xX, part D. 


Statement 58 shows the geographic distribution 
of ownership of these investments at biennial inter- 
vals from 1955 to 1963. It reveals exceptionally 
rapid growths of direct investment by the Nether- 
lands, the data for which are influenced by the sta- 
tistical treatment of some large international com- 
panies and by the Federal Republic of West Germany 
which increased from $14 million to $109 million in 


the eight-year period. The next largest increases 
were in investments by Belgium, France and 
Switzerland. At the end of 1963 the Netherlands was 
the largest source of direct investment in Canada 


. apart from the United States and the United Kingdom, 


Belgium followed, then France, Switzerland and 
Germany in that order, each with more than $100 
million. 
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The largest parts of Dutch and of Belgian in- 
vestment were in the petroleum industry. French and 
Swiss investments tended to be in the financial 
category, which includes also real estate ownership. 
German investments, on the other hand, tended to be 
in manufacturing. 


Statement 59 shows the total Canadian and 
foreign investment in Canada in enterprises con- 
trolled in countries other than the United States and 
the United Kingdom at biennial intervals from 1955 
to 1963. In most cases these values range from 40 
per cent to 50 per cent above the values of direct 
investment and reflect investment in the companies 


from Canada or from third countries. An industrial 
distribution at the end of 1960 will be found in 
Statement 35A of the ‘‘Canadian Balance of Interna- 
tional Payments, 1961 and 1962 and International 
Investment Position’’. 


The figures do not include ‘‘miscellaneous 
investments’’ in real estate, mortgages, assets ad- 
ministered for non-residents, private investment 
companies, etc., which amounted to $646 million 
at the end of 1963 and $622 million at the end of 
1964. Some of these investments are similar in 
character to the direct investment covered in these 
statements. 


STATEMENT 59. Total Canadian and Foreign Investment in Canada in Enterprises 


Controlled in Countries Other than the 


United States and United Kingdom, 


Selected Year Ends, 1955-63 


Country of control 


SUSRED So ee ert ene ca a nee een ae con sanctioronanaceter orebens csaceon state cnekccmsnamccu sas ser4 
Sterling area in western hemisphere 
Other sterling area 


Sub-totals, sterling area excluding United Kingdon ............... 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Gein. Pe re eecneense el ecto enor dacianas fastest s eetanescnueseemttonteseees 
Netherlands 
Sweden 


RIV Mpc Pretec ae oo cn gecesi s hate haus sao nas ecueduncttews saceou as ex eect ameeer's' eres ance dts « 
Other Latin American countries 


Sub-totals, Latin America 


Other countries? 
Totals 


Book value 
ts 1955 | 1957 | 1959 1961 1963 
millions of dollars 

11 6 7 7 1 
— 7 16 2 28 
8 10 31 30 om 
19 23 54 64 66 
140 174 224 308 310 
i" 8 9 9 9 
101 156 178 247 297 
16 66 112 126 138 
Wal 26 36 150* 266 
15) 21 33 69 69 
86 ilabal ie) 165 185 
33 4 5 6 11 
379 566 749 1, 080 1, 285 
3 6 6 13 13 

1 3 2 il eS 

4 9 14 16 
29 44 49 29 32 
431 642 860 1,187 1,399 

Sheela <a 


1 Includes mainly foreign-controlled investments whose beneficial ownership has not been identified by country. 


The channels used by many of these overseas 
countries for portfolio investment in Canada, which 
at the end of 1963 and 1964 amounted to $735 mil- 
lion and $782 million respectively, preclude identi- 
fication by country of ownership, but the overwhelm- 
ing part of the total may be considered to be owned 
in Western Europe. 


Ownership of Net Canadian Long-term Funded Debt 


Statement 60 provides a detailed classification 
of the estimated distribution of the ownership of 
Canadian long-term funded debt by currency of pay- 
ment at the end of 1954 and 1964 (net of sinking 
funds). Over this ten-year veriod outstanding funded 
debt is estimated to have risen by 86 per cent to 
$44.4 billion of which $6.1 billion or 14 per cent 
provided for payment solely or optionally in foreign 
currency. At the end of 1964 such issues accounted 


for 2 per cent of Government of Canada debt (ex- 
cluding railway debt), 23 per cent of provincial debt, 
21 per cent of municipal debt, 20 per cent of railway 
debt, and 20 per cent of other corporate funded debt. 
They represented 21 per cent of all funded debt 
other than Government of Canada direct issues. Total 
non-resident ownership rose by 116 per cent to $8.2 
billion. Perhaps one third of this total represented 
investment from the United States by insurance com- 
panies; some of these companies also have large 
investments in Canadian securities arising from their 
Canadian business. Securities owned by non-residents 
accounted for 5 per cent of the Government of Canada 
debt, 26 per cent of provincial debt, 26 per cent of 
municipal debt, 26 per cent of railway debt and 29 
per cent of other corporate funded debt. This was 
19 per cent of all funded debt or 27 per cent of all 
funded debt except Government of Canada direct 
issues. 
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STATEMENT 60. Estimated Distribution of Ownership of Net Canadian Long-term Funded Debt, 
End of 1954 and 1964 
Classification by currency of payment 


migpntedtnady BAP to bos, aciod muda Rls] ttt te 


Distribution of ownership 
Amounts 
outstanding ‘ ; 
Debtor and currency Canada United United Other 
States Kingdom countries 
ic ian i= hited aoe 
1954 1964 1954 | 1964 1954 | 1964 | 1954 | 1964 | 1954 | 1964 
ie 
millions of dollars 
Government of Canada, direct and guar- 
anteed excluding railways: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only! .... | 12,640 | 16, 848 12,284 |16, 293 265 348 22 21 69 186 
Payable in foreign currencies only .... 392 348 97 6 242 342 49 _ 4 — 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
LOROTEMECUITCI CIOS Sete oo secessccoceoveses 9 — it - 8 - _ ~ _ — 
SulrlotalSifs.25 5:. cece eek eee 13,041 | 17,196 | 12,382 | 16,299 515 690 71 21 73 186 
Provincial, direct and guaranteed ex- 
cluding railways: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only ...... 2,543 UST OS 2,456 7,402 45 238 30 60 12 DS 
Payable in foreign currencies only .... Buy) Ph pede il 1 3 SLOSS 165 al - — 9 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
LOROULEMECUNTEN CIES fee. ret. fence neces. 388 84 22 ey 359 66 7 1 — — 
Sub=(OUal Sen rere, hoc eet 3, 443 9, 986 2,479 7, 422 914 | 2,469 38 61 12 34 
Municipal: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only ...... 1,491 i WKS} 1,389 3, 540 ie 203 26 25 4 10 
Payable in foreign currencies only .... 285 959 14 2» 267 949 3 3 1 5 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
LORCLEMMCUITEMICIC'S! Ai ci c.caieisesecooeoatecs 87 48 PAT 2 54 25 6 1 — — 
SUDECOCALS Bice cststsnot aetec hs tee resscce te es 1, 863 4,785 1,430 | 3,564 393 1 1177 35 29 5 id 
Railways: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only ...... 895 1,596 850 1,461 30 52 7 ee 8 71 
Payable in foreign currencies only .... 422 394 _ 21 133 105 287 247 2 ol 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
LONCU SM ECUTEMICIOS: eaesacac desssnctceccesasade 253 1 116 — 111 1 4 _ 22 — 
SUDECOCAL Stren remanent eins eee 1,570 1,991 966 1, 482 274 158 | 298 259 32 92 
Other corporations: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only ...... 3,193 oO) I ewer) Tees 249 7197 142 164 23 75 
Payable in foreign currencies only .... 689 2,023 9 61 664 | 1,931 11 8 5 23 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
MOTENENNCURTENCLES, sescssc.-essco. Ree 86 78 18 20 68 58 = o = = 
SUDECORALS toe sccacetecess cect ceoasscteke > 3,968 | 10,410 2,806 7,354 9817| 2, 7867; 153 172 28 98 
Total bonds and debentures: 
Payable in Canadian dollars only ...... 205762, 138,200 | ORT 5S 030969) 661 |1,638 228 282 116 367 
Payable in foreign currencies only .... 2,300 5, 901 121 93) 1,816") 59492 351) 258 12 58 
Payable optionally in Canadian or 
LORCTENPCUINEM CICS Ak c..d.s0sscck ates 823 PRO 184 59 600 150 17 2 Ue = 
OL AUS tee cere me ce tes sce ation esseveseees 23,885 | 44,368 | 20,063 | 36,121 |3,677 | 7, ele I 542 150 | 425 
1954 1964 
LExcludesstreasuryabills, andimotests.:.c1.:iccoeieis = cert eeeeceseveees doqoha hgh tcoyorocece cere Socore coca acho 1,530 2,140 
? Includes corporate bonds held by United States parent companies and affiliates: 
Pavoplemn: Canadian dollars: OnLy .2jceacsvevstenevocevavectssosesterswerssevenceuevseetscectere mea srdeoneearesreetees 7 5 
Payable in foreign currencies only ...... Dibes eaeNencnaseeye jas nac eases sanciescsuns easaceasieaeasne feemeaeeseeae cy 142 108 
Payable: optionally in Canadian or foreign CULTeN CIES) .......2.....c..cseseuteserenscacereesecdecanasenene 39 14 
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Investment in Canadian Financial Institutions and 
Enterprises 


Details of the components of the financial*® 
category of the international investment statistics 
for the end of 1962, 1963 and 1964 are given in 


5 It should be noted that the enterprise is the general 
unit of classification employed in this report, as dis- 
tinguished from the corporation normally employed as the 
unit in many other statistical series. Thus, for example, 
three largest companies normally thought of as in the 
beverage industry, although frequently classified to the 
finance industry in other series, appear in this report 
with manufacturing enterprises. 


Statement 61. During the ten-year period ending 1964 
this group of investments has grown somewhat more 
quickly than total foreign long-term investment in 
Canada. Foreign investments in the group totalled 
$1,014 million at the end of 1954 when they repre- 
sented about 8 per cent of total foreign long-term 
investment in Canada and $2,503 million at the end 
of 1964 when they represented over 9 per cent of all 
investments.®° Some categories of these investments 
are similar to parts of ‘‘Miscellaneous investments’’ 
which are the subject of later comment. 


© See “About the figures — Foreign Direct and Short- 
term Investment in Canada, 1964, — Discontinuities’’ p, 65, 


STATEMENT 61. Detail of Foreign Investment in Financial Category, 
Selected Year Ends, 1962 -64 


United 


Type States 


Banks, trust, finance, mortgage 


1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1962 | 1963 


36 
110 


Direct investment 


United 
Kingdom 


Other 


countries Total 


1964 | 1962 | 1963 1964 
millions 
35 33 59 56 57 736 829 522" 
100 120 66 62 62 676 668 674 
bys 75 61 U2 102 232 249 249 
35 3 62 61 79 i125} 121 ING) 
222) 265 1,769 | 1, 867 


Total 
(Direct and portfolio investment) 


companies, investment serv- 
ices,brokers, insurance agents 641 738 432* 
Insurance companies .................. 500 506| 492 
Real estate companies .............. 120 25 2 
Other holding companies ............ 26 aD 30 
Totals as in Table X .......... 1, 287 | 1,394 |1, 031* 
os SN 
United 
States 


i 
United 
Kingdom 


Other 
countries 


Total 


Banks, trust, finance, mortgage 
companies, investment serv- 


ices,brokers,insurance agents |1,008] 1,189 796* 
Insurance companies ow... 514 524] 508 
Real estate companies ow... 149 159)| 205 
Income accumulating funds? ...... 164 123 42 
Other holding companies ............ 37 38 56 

Totals as in Table IX 1,872} 2,033 }1, 617* 


487 


1, 094* 
693 
417 

42 
257 


‘ Investment in Canadian securities only, 


2, 503* 


? Minor investment by United Kingdom and other countries is included with ‘‘Other holding companies’’. 
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Miscellaneous Foreign Investments in Canada 


Statement 62 provides detailed estimates of the 
components of the ‘‘Miscellaneous investments’’ 
category of foreign investment in Canada. Included 
in this category are non-corporate commercial and 
residential real estate, mortgages, assets adminis- 
tered for non-residents by financial intermediaries 
such as trustees, private investment companies, 
and other investments such as the portion in Canada 
of international bridges owned in the United States. 
This group of investments has been growing rapidly 
and almost quadrupled in value in the decade from 
1954 to 1964. The largest part of the total of $2,037 
million is represented by investment in Canadian 
securities, conservatively estimated at $999 million 
at the end of 1964. Perhaps two thirds of this covers 


investment in the stocks of both public and private 
Canadian companies and the balance investment in 
Canadian bonds. The next largest component is in- 
vestment in mortgages on Canadian real estate, 
totalling $490 million; most of this investment is by 
United States financial institutions. Real estate 
and all other investments in Canada held through 
these channels totalled $275 million. Columbia 
River Treaty receipts, which appeared for the first 
time in 1964, amounted to $273 million.’ 


The 1960 report in this series contained a note 
“About the figures —Miscellaneous Investments’’. 


7’ For a description of the arrangements related to 
the Columbia River Treaty, see p. 50, 


STATEMENT 62. Detail of Foreign Investment in ‘‘Miscellaneous Investments’! Category, 
Year Ends, 1954- 64? 


Type 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
1 =] 
millions of dollars 
Canadian securities .............. 302 313 413 479 613 785 863 | 1,001 1,043 1, 026 999 
Mortgages on Canadian real 
CSLALC eee nde 6 ie ee cee. 109 168 250 255 295 310 BD») 440 440 470 490 
Real estate in Canada.......... inks» 120 5) 115 115 150 160 190 195 190 205 
Columbia River Treaty ........ = a _ — _ — — — — = Pie 
Other investments ...........000.. 3D 40 30 30 40 40 50 65 185) 85 70 
Totals as in Tables VIII 
andy Xue or tee ie i: 561 641 818 879 | 1,063 | 1,285 | 1,428 | 1, 696 1, 753 1,771 | 2,037 
1 zeal 
Country of ownership’ 
1961 1962 1963 1964 
+ canal ai i= 
United United Other United United CH) insted ee Other United Pnied einer 
King- | coun- fat King- | coun <iatee King- | coun “datas King- | coun 
States dom tries States dom | tries dom | tries dom | tries 
re - millions of dollars 
Canadian securities .............. 215 191 595 Osh 195 617 234 183 60S 241 176 582 
Mortgages on Canadian real 
Bs tite BNE ott Bate atecake reese 434 3 3 434 3 3 463 3 4 482 3 5 
Real estate in Canada.......... 151 16 23 160 15 20 1058) 15 20 165 15 25 
Columbia River Treaty ........ _ - — = = a = = = 273 = ai 
Other investments .....ccccccc. 40 13 12 47 15 13 52 20 13 45 15 10 
i ee ee 840 223 633 872 228 | 653 904 pel 646 | 1, 206 1 209 | 622 
L 


= , assets administered for non-residents, private investment companies, etc. 
: Sloe one eee Coaheme nt 25, ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1960 and International 


Investment Position’’. 


3 j j isions) see *‘*‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments and 
For years 1956 to 1960 (subject to minor revisi ) 
eernetional 1evestinent Position’’ for the years 1957 to 1961 and 1962, respectively. 
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Number of Canadian Concerns with Some Foreign 
Ownership 


By the end of 1964, as shown in Table XI, the 
number of Canadian concerns controlled abroad had 
risen to 7,808%. The increases during 1962, 1963, 


8 It should be noted that there may be some lag in 
identifying Canadian corporations in which there is foreign 
ownership and year-to-year changes may be subject to 
some distortion. See ‘“‘4dboui the figures — Foreign Direct 
and Short-term Investment in Canada, 1964 — Discon- 
tinuities’’, p. 65. 


and 1964, were 172, 45, and 341 respectively. As 
seen in Statement 63, the Bureau’s records covered 
almost 11,000 Canadian concerns in which non- 
resident capital was directly or indirectly invested 
in significant amounts at the end of 1964. The total 
number of Canadian corporations of all sorts at the 
beginning of that year was over 150,000. Statement 
63 also shows the great corporate activity in the 
field of foreign investments. 


STATEMENT 63. Change in Recorded Number of Canadian Concerns in which Foreign Capital 
is Invested, 1962 - 64 


Controlled in 


Item Other All | 
United United F : 
4 foreign foreign | Canada Total 
States Kingdom countries| countries 
| 
1962 
Number at beginning Of year  <..cebeccd-se-cceeseecsdeceeescevosseseeenwetorses 5, 205 1,423 622 LEE ISh0) an639 9,885 
Add: 
New GConcemsnwith Lonel omucalpielleesse:cees ne ures ee see eee + 340 + 35 + 44 + 419 + 114 + 533 
PLAaN'sSlSrsrOl COMbRO] Me. o: sxc. Based a eee as soe en tone SE + 1G. + «9 * 4 MSO) ch bk Pheeeicli 
Subtract: 
THUAN SLELS® OfiGOMtRO ese wetreaecesecaal fo oc nates oto ea reat esse esewacees - 44 = 5 - 4 =01 53 =/18 =°71 
Concerns now wholly-owned by Canadians ........0.0.....c.eeee = 28 - 3 - 4 = 135 =. 12 - 47 
Concemsrliquidajeds merged’ Cs... .t ..scccssencceeeaesen access = 159 - 35 —- 15 - 209 —- 42 — 251 
Add: 
Net increase in Canadian subsidiaries of these concems + 9623 - 2 = 1 + 20 + 45 nr MO}S) 
Number at end of year (Table XI) ..............cec cee ceeeeee eee 5, 354 1, 422 646 7, 422 2403 10, 185 
1963 
INUMDEeH- ab, WS CIM CNOL CAL cuca -sestecse.ce-tccscesn ceaeeeeecemess acne ene 5, 304 1,422 646 7,422 2, 108 10,185 
Add: 
New concerns with foreign capital .0....... eee ee eeeeeeeeeeees se eASYS) + 28 FT 3T + 330 + 109 + 439 
Transfers Of CONGO bests sceserereeceretitereeesevereecagnivne eer eeeltS eee + 8 + 35 + 18 Hy OR 
Subtract: 
APRAN GETS Oa CONGO le ce 2-5 se rete ree aia acr tees cevee eee ceee carer es pene mie Ss ='.6 = 3 eee =e) a BN} 
Concerns now wholly-owned by Canadians ...............e000c00-- - 42 - 6 = 1 - 49 - 43 - 92 
Concerns liquidated; nrerzed ete. . as... eee = 214. = 15 ae — 297 - 74 — 371 
Add: 
Net increase in Canadian subsidiaries of these concerns amet Wf ae! wa = 5 + 159 gat) + 118 
Number at end of year (Table XI) ............0.0....00..0ccceeeeeeeee 5, 404 1, 413 650 7, 467 2,812 10, 279 
1964 
INUMberzats DESINNIME OVC ane. ae... /cc-b erecasse see ecasemeecee eaeeeaereces > 5, 404 1,413 650 7, 467 Pesto piv 10, 279 
Add: 
New concerns with foreign capital .0...............cseeeeeeseeceeeeees + 378 + 68 + 149 + 595 +) 85 + 680 
TIAN STOLSLOMGOMUTOU ES oki k eee eae, eC ee eer AS + 4 + 9 Bi ine gi! + 60 
Subtract: 
pLransferSsohiGontrol ). teccetscsee ee ee ee = 25 - 8 = 4 = au = 23 = 160 
Concerns now wholly-owned by Canadians .................20000.- = 17 = ly = 7 —- 36 = 49 — oo 
Coneermszliquidatedmimereed, Ct Chm a-.cnccteseee ec cessteee recesses wel 'O itl = 56 ee 39 = 286 =) = 856 
Add: 
Net increase in Canadian subsidiaries of these concerns sme BS = ig) + 60 + 67 same ke! 
Number at end of year (Table XI) ..0.....0...00.0.cccecceseeeseeeeeee 5, 590 1, 400 818 10, 736 
a) eteweeee 


Note: These numbers exclude about 250 non-resident-owned investment corporations whose Canadian assets are 
measured indirectly and are a component of the ‘‘Miscellaneous investments’’ group. 
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Foreign Financing of All Canadian Investment 


The importance of non-resident investment in 
Canada in relation to gross and net capital formation 
in Canada over the past 20 years is shown in State- 
ments 64 and 65 and in the charts on page 76. In 
the periods 1954 to 1957, and 1958 to 1961, both 
including years ofintense capital formation, Canada’s 
net use of foreign resources amounted to about one- 
third and direct foreign financing to 43 per cent and 
47 per cent, respectively, of net capital formation. 
In the four years 1962 to 1965, however, the relative 
use of foreign resources was almost halved to 19 per 
cent mainly in reflection of the sharp narrowing in 
Canada’s current account deficit with the rest of 
the world. Direct financing of net capital formation 
by non-residents declined moderately to 43 per cent. 


The specific significance of these measures 
together with their definitions is described in ‘‘A bout 


the figures — Foreign Financing of All Canadian 
Investment’’, found on page 50 of the 1960 edition 
of ‘“The Canadian Balance of International Payments 
and International Investment Position’’. As indicated 
by ratio A2, Canadian savings were adequate to 
finance 66 per cent of net capital formation between 
1958 and 1961 and 81 per cent between 1962 and 
1965. But not all domestic savings were used for 
new investment in Canada. A portion of Canadian 
savings was, for example, invested abroad, while 
some savings were employed for the retirement of 
debts contracted abroad in earlier periods. Accord- 
ingly, since 1961 Canadian savings directly financed 
a smaller part of net capital formation in Canada, 
i.e. roughly 60 per cent, and direct foreign financing 
(in ratio B2) accounted for the remaining 40 per 
cent. Included in these non-resident savings were 
retained earnings generated within the Canadian 
economy. 


STATEMENT 64. Foreign Financing of All Canadian Investment, 1946-65 


i iA Tah |) ae Aase eee | Gee Lae en 
Measure 1946-49 1950-53 1954-57 1958-61 1962-65! 
‘i percentages 
A. Use of foreign resources as a percentage of: 
FOTOS Te Ot eylmsk OLR tl ON inee.  e-t e . 5 aces ere neemn en cleats — 14 26 27 20 
PUNE TACADLLA lst O NMA TOM ete. eae teceaeasoeye sea tose + ak eects = ©) 14 SHB 34 19 
B. Direct foreign financing of: 
IFOROSSEGAMIcCAaleOnmaGlOnes. ¢« nsc, cochobss.. tee eee dt eee 19 25 31 33 33 
PpNetecaplrakhfOnmaclONn es, .A kek. ercgmntat ay ech eee eeoneseeey 24 29 43 47 43 
a | 1 


1 The incidence of a new issue placed abroad by the Government of Canada has been eliminated. 


Note: For adescription of statistical methods, see ‘*A bout the figures — Foreign Financing of All Canadian Invest- 
ment’’ in ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1960 and International Investment Position’’, p. 50. 


Canada was a net exporter of capital in the 
period 1946 to 1949 as well as in some earlier years 
not shown in Statement 65. In these post-war years 
no net foreign resources were utilized in domestic 
capital formation as Canada was able; on balance, 
to invest abroad. Direct foreign financing, however, 
still represented about a quarter of net capital 
formation. With the turn of the decade, the tempo of 
foreign investment in Canada increased. The use of 
foreign resources as a proportion of gross investment 
tose sharply to an average of 14 per cent for the 
years 1950 to 1953 and to 26 per cent (1954 to 1957) 
and 27 per cent (1958 to 1961). However, during the 
four years 1962 to 1965 the proportion fell to an 


average of 20 per cent. The ratios to net capital 
formation for these four periods were 14 per cent, 
32 per cent, 34 per cent, and 19 per cent, respect- 
ively. A third of gross capital formation was financed 
directly in recent years by foreign capital as com- 
pared with about a fifth in the two earlier periods. 
Direct foreign financing of net investment almost 
doubled from 24 per cent to 47 per cent between 
1946 and 1961 but declined to an average of 43 per 
cent in the period 1962 to 1965. Around 1929 and 
1930 foreign capital was, relatively, even more im- 
portant than in recent years. Direct foreign financing 
was estimated to represent at least one half of net 
capital formation. 
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STATEMENT 65. Use of Foreign and Domestic Resources 
in Gross Capital Formation in Canada, 1946-65 


Gross Net use of | Net use of 
Year capital domestic foreign 
formation resources resources 


billions of dollars 


2.0 2.1 
2.8 2.6 
3.2 3.4 
3.6 3.5 
4.5 3.8 


5.7 4.7 
6.0 5.6 
6.6 5.4 
4.4 
6.6 4.9 


9.1 6.7 
8.9 | 6.4 
8.0 6.0 
8.8 6.2 
8.7 6.4 


8.2 6.1 
9.2 Tel 
9.9 7.9 
11.3 9.3 
13.7 10.8 


Note: For statistical method see ‘‘A bout the figures’’ in ‘*The Canadian 
Balance of International Payments, 1960 and International Investment Posi- 
tion’’, p. 50. 
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Foreign Ownership and Control’ of Canadian Industry 


The estimates appearing in Tables XII to XVI 
and in the statements in this section bring forward 
to the end of 1963 book value data which show the 
relative positions of Canadian and foreign invest- 
ment in Canadian industry and commerce.?® In the 
two years for which data have now become available, 
there has been a growth of $4.5 billion or more than 
9 per cent in the estimated total capital employed 
in the selected areas of Canadian industry for which 
measurements have been possible, viz. manufacturing, 
petroleum and natural gas, mining and smelting, 
railways, other utilities, merchandising and con- 
struction. Non-resident-owned capital financed $1.8 
billion of the increase, while an increase of $1.9 
billion was attributable to externally controlled 
enterprises. These amounts were somewhat larger 
than in the previous two-year period reviewed in the 
last report but they represented slightly smaller 
proportions of the growth. 


Taken as a group, the proportion of these indus- 
tries owned by non-residents remained at 35 per 
cent, unchanged since 1961. The share of United 
States investors rose from 27 per cent to 28 per cent 
in 1962. Foreign ownership of manufacturing has 
remained at 54 per cent since 1961, while in mining 
and smelting the non-resident-owned proportion which 
rose to 63 per cent in 1962 returned to 62 per cent 
in 1963. Non-resident ownership in the petroleum 
and natural gas industry increased to 64 per cent 
from 63 per cent in 1961 and 1962. An increase in 
foreign ownership of petroleum, which was to some 
extent associated with the takeover of a large 
Canadian-controlled concern, was partly offset by 
increased Canadian investment in enterprises en- 
gaged in the distribution and marketing of natural 
gas. The declining role of foreign capital in rail- 
ways, generally characteristic of the period since 
the beginning of World War II, continued, and is 
reflected in a reduction of the non-resident-owned 
proportion by two percentage points to 23 per cent. 
Non-residents maintained their 13 per cent owner- 
ship of utilities other than railways. 


° The term ‘‘control’’ as used throughout this report 
relates to the aggregate investments in Canada in com- 
panies whose principal owners are non-residents. Most 
instances are subsidiaries or branches of business enter- 
prises located outside Canada. The essential character- 
istic of the group of companies is a relationship imply- 
ing potential control. No attempt is made in classifying 
companies to measure the actual exercise of control in 
practice. For a detailed description of the principles 
followed in classifying companies in the direct invest- 
Ment group see “‘4bout the figures — Foreign Ownership 
and Control’’ in ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International 
Payments, 1961 and 1962, and International Investment 
Position’’, pp. 95-97. ; 

10 Changes in industrial classifications in certain 
series used in the construction of the estimates appear 
to have given rise to some discontinuities for which ad- 
justments have been made wherever possible. Some of the 
remaining changes may reflect those in the statistical 
source material. For a technical note on the statistics 
see “‘About the figures’? in ‘‘The Canadian Balance of 
International Payments, 1960 and International Invest- 
ment Position’’, pp. 62-63. 


Similar tendencies are evident in series cover- 
ing foreign control of these sectors. In the whole 
group oOf industries for which estimates are pos- 
sible, the proportions controlled by residents of all 
foreign countries and of the United States both 
edged up by one percentage point in 1962 to 34 per 
cent and 27 per cent, respectively. In manufacturing 
foreign control rose in the two-year period from 59 
per cent to 60 per cent, and in the petroleum and 
natural gas industry non-resident control increased 
by 2 percentage points to 74 per cent. The foreign- 
controlled proportion of mining and smelting fell 
from 59 per cent to 58 per cent in 1962 but rose to 
59 per cent again in 1963. Foreign control of rail- 
ways remained unchanged at 2 per cent while foreign 
control of utilities other than railways declined by 
one percentage point to 4 per cent. 


In longer perspective, foreign ownership of 
Canadian manufacturing has increased gradually 
from 38 per cent in 1926 to 54 per cent in 1963 and 
control has expanded from 35 per cent to 60 per 
cent. Foreign ownership of mining and smelting has 
also reflected an almost uninterrupted growth from 
37 per cent in 1926 to 62 per cent in 1963 and con- 
trol has risen from 38 per cent to 59 per cent, which, 
however, was somewhat lower than in 1959. Apart 
from these industries there has developed a sub- 
stantial petroleum and natural gas industry which in 
1963 was 64 per cent foreign-owned and 74 per cent 
foreign-controlled. Both foreign ownership and con- 
trol reached peaks in 1956 but, with the expansion 
of natural gas enterprises largely owned and con- 
trolled by residents, declined until 1961 and 1962, 
respectively, when they again began to show moder- 
ate increases. Foreign ownership and control have 
declined in both railways and other utilities. 


Since 1926 United States ownership has risen 
from 19 per cent to 28 per cent of the industries 
covered in these comparisons, while ownership by 
other non-residents has fallen relatively from 18 per 
cent to 7 per cent. United States-control of the group 
has risen from 15 to 27 per cent, and control by 
residents of other countries from 2 per cent to 7 per 
cent. The marked disparity between the ownership 
and control ratios reflects inter alia the substantial 
repatriation of railway and other utility investments 
from the United Kingdom during the war. 


Hstimates of book values, upon which these 
ratios are based, are found in Table XVI, and a sum- 
mary of the changes in the nine years ending 1963, 
the full period for which comparable detail is avail- 
able, is given in Statement 66. These reveal that 
much the major part of the growth of manufacturing, 
petroleum and natural gas, and mining and smelting 
is represented by increased ownership and control 
by non-residents of each of these industrial sectors. 
At the same time the predominant part of increased 
investment in railways, other utilities, and mer- 
chandising and construction is represented by 
domestic capital. 


eR es 


STATEMENT 66. Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries, 
Net Change in Book Values, Nine Years Ending 1963 


Item etiens roeenn denis Railways veneke ac eran Total 
natural gas | smelting construction 
billions of dollars 
Ownership 
WML MAS TAteS \iessecsetromt oserecetoneeoees 2.9 2.9 U2, = 0.8 0.3 7.6 
OphersfonreL enters: fee 5 ecepepevesscexedhe 0.7 0.7 0.1 = a 0.1 1.6 
SUD=tOtals ees clecrctescee cee sudeeestevotes 3.6 322 1.4 - 0.2 0.8 0.4 9.2 
CAMAGUAIY peeves ceceercotacecscercnennesoussost 1.8 1.6 0.6 1.4 6.1 3.3 14.7 
TOtAlS> scc2ge es ccacsssctacevorvieoctsnetee 5.4 4.8 1.9 1.2 6.9 335 0 23.9 
Control 

UMITCAUSUALES occsenevercs<nseuerescacns teers DEE) ao 1.1 = 0.1 0.3 (lo 
OwherVored qn A. .ce ewok eoaee seers cect ilgal 0.8 0.2 = _ 0.3 25D 
Sub-total, «.ivascoetecat eevee tency 4.0 3.7 1.3 - 0.1 0.6 9.7 
Cana Gia Myss secu, vseesst tosh senct:cscorestssteaeess 1.4 1.1 0.6 152 6.8 Sie 14.2 
MOUS Deters escsesc scat ec ccsnennetesncsreee 5.4 4.8 1.9 1.2 6.9 Spel lo: bodice 


Note: As figures are individually rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. 


More detailed data on the ownership and control 
of Canadian industry appear in Table XV and in 
Statement 67, covering most. of the commodity- 
producing industries other than agriculture. In the 
manufacturing sector ten identified industrial group- 
ings show the marked variation in the degree of non- 
resident ownership and control. In six of these sub- 
groups non-resident ownership represents more than 
half of the total investment, and ranges between 
roughly 91 per cent for automobiles and parts and 
20 per cent for textiles and iron and steel mills. 
Over the nine-year period covered in Statement 67, 
non-resident ownership, in relative terms, has grown 
faster than domestic ownership in six of the groups; 
rubber, pulp and paper, agricultural machinery, auto- 
mobiles and parts, transportation equipment and iron 
and steel mills. It has fallen slightly in beverages, 
textiles and chemicals and has remained relatively 
stable in electrical apparatus. Non-resident owner- 
ship advanced 25 percentage points between the end 
of 1954 and 1963 in transportation equipment, 13 
percentage points in automobiles and parts, and 12 
percentage points in agricultural machinery enter- 
prises. 


Investment by non-residents is also important 
in the areas of manufacturing for which separate 
estimates are not available. This group accounts 
for well over 40 per cent of the value of manufac- 
turing enterprises. Non-resident ownership repre- 
sents about 59 per cent and has grown faster than 
for manufacturing aS a whole. 


This large group of companies classified as 
“Other manufacturing’’ shown in Table XV is quite 
heterogeneous. The group is made up of industrial 
subgroups which cannot be shown separately either 
because of difficulties of arriving at the total invest- 
ment (and consequently the Canadian investment) 
using a variety of secondary sources in addition to 
the records of international investments, or due to 
the need to avoid disclosing investments in indivi- 
dual enterprises. The value of the estimated total 
investment and the Canadian investment shown are 
therefore subject to some reservations. 


The heterogeneous nature of the group is indi- 
cated by Statement 68 showing the industrial classi- 
fication of the foreign investment in companies 
according to broad groups presented in Table IX. 
It will be observed that the group ‘‘Other manufac- 
turing’’ includes primary export industries such as 
the aluminum and lumber industries and a great 
variety of secondary industries mainly producing for 
the Canadian market, such as food, tobacco, build- 
ing and construction materials and many kinds of 
machinery and metal processing. 


Foreign ownership of the petroleum and natural 
gas industry rose by 4 percentage points to 64 per 
cent over the nine-year period. Non-resident owner- 
ship of smelting and refining of non-ferrous native 
ores declined from 59 per cent to 52 per cent over 
the nine-year period, but non-resident ownership 
of mining as a whole has increased on account of 
the rise in other mining. 
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STATEMENT 67. Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries, 
Selected Year Ends, 1954-63 


—— a 8) so et awe! sitio gegineorse 0a jaa 


; , Foreign ownership Foreign control 
Enterprise classification 
1954 | 1957 1959 | 1961 | 1963 | 1954 | 1957 | 1959 | 1961 | 1963 
1 
per cent 
Manufacturing: 
Bevela SCS ee tee Se Bat be ously alas tn. 29 28 26 26 26 20 13 18} 14 17 
RUD De RaMaieeee meee eee era ON PEN aE 9 LS ee 78 84 86 88 87 93 97 98 99 97 
OXTCS Me Pree eee Fae Oe Oe TR GEO 21 on 22 24 20 18 19 23 23 20 
Pulp and paper Jiddrebhoors decebbact fy See Se panda Pee prRane ol 53 ‘py 51 52 56 55 49 46 47 
Agricultural machimery* oo. ecseseecseesseeeesees 37 37 43 45 49 35 | 38 55 50 50 
Automobiles and DANS eee eC Pea es eas 78 78 89 90 91 95 95 97 97 97 
Transportation Equipment N.OsP. |........6...60..006... 34 47 58 57 59 36 67 We! 70 78 
PM Manyerongand: SueC la pet yee. ee 16 24 D5 is a 6 26 23 ag! 5) 
onkandesrecibiniMS PION ets sececlhcecs cece oe al a 30 20% cigs on ae 25 14* 
Electrical apparatus ooo esecessesnesteeseecesees 70 70 74 73 70 gui 17 81 78 77 
Chemicals Sodcto ake eG oILOE COL REC CUBED ERE REGES ree 64 62 61 62 63 75 75 tel 76 718 
Other manurac unin pees eee eae, 46 50 52 56 59 5p 57 61 66 70 
Sub-totals (excluding petroleum refining) 47 50 51 54 54 51 56 57 59 60 
Petrolemmiand natnraleas Seah) ee 60 63 62 63 64 69 76 73 72 74 
Mining: 
Smelting and refining of non-ferrous native ores 59 54 56 5p) Sy iB5) 66 66 51) ol 
OUR SHAMAN CSD ME Sooke ccdoccarecehocscesseesess 5)5) 56 59 64 66 49 59 59 60 62 
SUD LOUD US Sa eee sh a8 cos csescon been acsvcsnullatecesasdeceacs 56 56 58 62 62 51 61 61 59 59 
Totals of above industries .......................... 51 I 54 55 a7 59 55 61 62 63 64 


‘ Includes enterprises also engaged in the manufacture of other heavy equipment which tends to overstate foreign- 
owned and controlled proportion of capital actually engaged in the manufacture of agricultural implements only. 


STATEMENT 68. Analysis of Foreign Investments in ‘‘Other Manufacturing’’, 1963 


(Also shown in Table XV) 
ae (ead bet te tee ee oe Ga ee ee ee ee 


Owned in 
Industry classification 
United United Other Total 
States Kingdom | countries 
millions of dollars 

Other vegetable products, including various foods and tobacco .......cccc.eeeeee 342 128 13 483 
Animal products, including meat, dairy and leather products ..........ccccecceseese 147 8 i 162 
Other wood products, including saw and other wood processing mills, 

ELI UU Coma CU NOTIN GIN Memten te UES ne echoes crontab ces meh. ers sass ewisscetotest Seater cens 296 29 15 340 
Other iron products, including non-agricultural machinery and metal 

AD INCA LI SRM wdereee, Behe, we Tae «wc bs 1h enian ie LN en ee A oie bey ue! 826 53 65 944 
Other non-ferrous metal products, including aluminum and metal fabricating 567 152 10 729 
Non-metallic minerals, including cement, glass, and other building mate- 

Tia Span GMDROUUCHS MME ties. nt be ile Ren 8 GR see Bo ee ee 171 67 83 321 
MUSSSO CA UTA UMSLONIIES. oy sad ae le meats ete Seals Sah ea eo ieee MEP RiennIn, Bote TBs 115 6 1 i) 
Othe rmicniLenorisGs pam. cee oe: once eRe: cektecaiel a Rie AG So bo oadeccasare 292 48 21 361 

PotalS,; otheramanufacturines: 00 hiccauetecteesa:sseteee ct vse ics fieccectes Aneteacee 2, 756 491 215 3, 462 


Corresponding figures measuring foreign control 
of Canadian industry indicate that over the nine 
years from 1954 to 1963 non-resident control has 
risen in all the subgroups of manufacturing, except 
three. It ranged in 1963 from 97 per cent in the cases 
of rubber and of automobiles and parts, to 17 per 
cent in beverages and 14 per cent in iron and steel 
mills. In addition non-resident control of the ‘‘Other 
manufacturing’’ category has risen to 70 per cent. 


Foreign control of the petroleum and natural 
gas industry as a whole rose sharply in the early 
part of the period, to 76 per cent in 1957, but sub- 
sided by the end of 1961 to 72 per cent, as a result 
of the growthof the natural gasindustry, which tends 
to be more heavily financed and controlled in Canada. 
By 1963, however, with increased investment in 
petroleum, it rose to 74 per cent. Foreign control 
of smelting and refining increased by 11 percentage 
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points to 66 per cent in 1959 but then declined 
steadily to the end of 1963 when it stood at 52 per 
cent, or 7 percentage points lower than in 1954. On 
the other hand there has been a substantial growth 
of foreign control of other mining, and of mining as 
a whole. 


Taking together the three main groups, manufac- 
turing, petroleum and natural gas, and mining, as a 


whole, non-resident ownership has risen by 8 per- 
centage points in the nine-year period to 59 per cent 
at the end of 1963. At the same time foreign control 
has risen by 9 percentage points to 64 per cent. 


Further information on the control of these indus- 
tries is given in Statement 69, which also shows 
separately those parts of each sector represented by 
government enterprises at the end of each of the five 
years 1959 to 1963. 


STATEMENT 69. Analysis of Control of Selected Canadian Industries, Year Ends, 1959 -63 


Controlled in Controlled in 
Canada Canada 
Industry classification 
United| Other United 
Total ae Private | States |foreign Total adate Private| States 
enter | eater enter- | enter 
prises | P prises 
billions of dollars per cent 
End of 1959* 
iar fa G GUNG tet carne ars deeee ates Wie 0.22 4.8 Saal 1.6 100 1 42 44 13 
Petroleum and natural gas .................. 5.6 0.1 1.4 ye, Ut 0.4 100 2 25 67 6 
Other mining and smelting.................. See Oral iiiaest LAG Oss 100 2 itl 53 8 
Ratiliway siatere ss ot. 2agt. ote ae 52 8.25 1.6 Osa _ 100 67 Sl 2 _ 
Other utilitiess aa ee eee 8.5 5S 2.8 0.4 Onl 100 62 33 4 1 
Merchandising?! and construction ...... a) Ot 8.6 0.6 0.2 100 it 90 6 3 
TotaltoP above me5.81 8. eee 43.6 9.2 20.4 11.5 2.5 100 21 47 26 6 
End of 1960* 
Man lifalciuniiner iat eecneteknts cece nett mn ees 122 0.3 4.8 5.4 ales: 100 2 39 44 15) 
Petroleum and natural gas .................: 6a 0.1 1 pats) 3.9 0.5 100 2 25 64 9 
Other mining and smelting.................. Se Ont Weta earl Ore 100 a 37 53 8 
AML ANS 1 cream en ker tn creas omeca cere amee Bigs: 3.6 1.6 OF _ 100 68 30 2 _ 
Other Utilities ewe er ete ne ree oF? 5. 6 Bail 0.4 OS 100 61 34 4 1 
Merchandising! and construction ...... 9.4 (Oe al Ca3 0.6 0.4 100 1 88 7 4 
Total:ofiabove rc na.c enter 45.6 9.8 20.5 12.0 Ss 100 22 45 26 ia 
End of 1961* 
Manufactuninic ~Sasiytt..ce eee een ieee oe T2EG Ons 4.9 Syeilt 1.8 100 2 39 45 14 
Petroleum and natural gas..........cee 6.4 Osa 6 4.0 0.7 100 2 26 63 9 
Other mining and smelting.................. 3.4 0.1 eas 1.8 a2 100 3 38 52 a 
RA LW ayiSo te Bae econ se eee ser a eee 5.4 Berk 6, On _ 100 68 30 2 — 
Obtlver whulithes ere sence noses eee eee 10.3 (yg 320 0.4 0.1 100 61 34 4 1 
Merchandising?! and construction ...... 9.4 0.1 8.3 0.6 0.5 100 1 88 6 5 
Total offaboveninn’. 2. ea: 47.6 10.5 21.3 12.6 ook 100 22 45 26 z 
End of 1962* 
Mantfacturine:«...t2.. 2588 foGpa le? ea! 0.3 5.0 5.9 1.9 100 2 38 45 15 
Petroleum and natural gas................. 6.9 Ore I 4.3 0.8 100 2 24 63 13! 
Other mining and smelting..........0000.... 3.6 Ont 1.4 eS: OnZ 100 3 39 52 6 
PERU RAS het & aeialieananel Oh. rete eat ts 5.4 Sell 1.6 0.1 a 100 68 30 2 - 
Other wiilities) 2 eee ee. ee 10.6 hale! ono 0.4 Out 100 69 Bal 4 — 
Merchandising? and construction ...... 9.5 Ox one 0.6 O25 100 1 88 6 5 
Totalof above a2 ee 49.2 11.6 20.8 13.2 oe 100 24 42 27 
End of 1963 
Maniifia ctinin ceeeye renin. erpeiee bee year 0.1 DAS Gae 
Petroleum and natural gas .........0000.... "ee — eg 4.6 
Other mining and smelting.........000..... 3.8 (Vaal LO. 2.0 
RAT WAYS: Flee ete be eee ee eee cee eee Dae Saul eB) Ot 
Other UMNMESBAC See See eee 12.2 8.3 3.4 0.4 
Merchandising! and construction ...... 9.8 0.1 8.6 ORT, 
Total offabove4 eee eee 52.1 1252 Zone 14,0 
le aM 


' Bstimates of total capital employed in merchandising are founded on less satisfactory data than for other series 
and must be regarded as illustrating broad relative magnitudes only. 


Note: As figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. 
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About the figures — 


DATA ON FOREIGN OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL IN THIS SERIES OF REPORTS AND IN ANNUAL 
REPORTS UNDER THE CORPORATIONS AND LABOUR UNIONS RETURNS ACT 


Readers of this series of reports prepared in the 
Balance of Payments Section of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics (hereinafter identified as DBS) may wish 
to have a description of the character and relationship 
of the data on foreign ownership and control to some- 
what similar data published in the Annual Reports under 
the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act (here- 
inafter identified as CALURA). 


After making allowance for the qualifications at- 
tached to each series, their differences are not sur- 
prising andtheir results not contradictory. Each explores 
in a different way somewhat different groupings of cor- 
porations or enterprises (families of corporations). Each 
provides measures of the degree of prominence of foreign 
enterprises in the sectors of the Canadian economy 
covered. 


Before discussing the reasons why different figures 
emerge in these reports, it may be pertinent to em- 
phasize that both sets of series represent tabulations 
derived from balance sheet data classified or distri- 
buted in various ways according to the geographical 
origin of the capital, and are not presented as measures 
of behaviour.? 


The four sections into which this note is arranged 
provide: (1) a listing of the principal differences be- 
tween the CALURA and DBS Series on foreign ownership 
and control; (2) an indication of the extent to which the 
series on non-resident control are reconcilable; (3) a 
statistical example illustrating the different treatments 
followed in the series; and (4) a reference list of tech- 
nical notes on the series. 


1. Principal Differences 


(a) Concept. — The main diffirence between thetwo series 
is one of concept. Foreign ownership as used in this 
DBS report refers to the proportionate share of non- 
residents in the capital (at book value) of a corpora- 
tion or group of corporations. Capital as used in the 
series covers long-term debt and equity (including 
retained earnings) employed in Canada. The 
CALURA report deals with each corporation as a 
whole; the entire corporation is assigned (by degree 
of ownership) on the basis of the ownership of the 
voting shares. For a corporation to be assigned to 
the group as ‘‘50 per cent non-resident-owned’’, for 
example, 50 per cent of the number of voting shares 
of the corporation would have to be non-resident- 
owned, but the entire corporation would be assigned 
to this category. In contrast, in the balance of pay- 
ments series covering foreign ownership, only that 
part of the capital (including long-term debt) em- 
ployed in Canada which is actually owned by non- 
residents is assigned as non-resident-owned. For- 
eign ownership in the balance of payments is there- 
fore applied to a value series, while under CALURA 


1Jt should also be noted that accounting practices 
vary widely, and that there are some grounds for be- 
lieving that the practices of private companies may 
tend to differ from those of public companies. Private 
companies are more prevalent among the large compa- 
nies which are foreign-controlled than among those 
which are controlled in Canada. To the extent that the 
practices show any consistent variation, a bias may be 
imparted to any percentage series derived from finan- 
cial data. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d 
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(f) 


it is a criterion of classification of companies. The 
concepts of foreign ownership as used in the two 
series are thus not comparable. 

Some similarity between the sets of data exists 
in the area of foreign control. As used in the bal- 
ance of payments reports this term is applied to 
value or ratio series where control of the capital 
of a corporation through its voting stock is the cri- 
terion of classification of the corporation. Similarly, 
foreign control in the CALURA series is a classifi- 
cation criterion applied to those corporations 50 per 
cent Or more owned by non-residents as measured 
by the voting shares of the corporation (or the alter- 
native series covering reporting corporations 50 per 
cent or more owned by non-residents together with 
their subsidiary corporations). In the balance of 
payments reports the value figure used is the total 
capital (long-term debt plus equity) employed in 
Canada, while the CALURA series uses total assets 
of the corporation as the value aggregate. These 
differences are described in greater detail later. 


Assets vis-a-vis Capital. —CALURA provides a 
classification of total assets basically by degree 
of non-resident ownership of the voting stocks of the 
corporation, either directly or through other Cana- 
dian corporations. An attempt has been made in 
Table II of the CALURA report for 1962 to provide 
comprehensive estimates of total assets for indus- 
try groups with which tabulated data may be compared. 
The DBS series for foreign control provides book 
values of long-term capital investment in Canada 
in corporate enterprises controlled by non-residents. 
Long-term investment includes both long-term debt 
and shareholders’ equity. An attempt is made to 
provide comparable estimates for the book values of 
all long-term forms of investment in Canada for 
selected industry groups. 


Industrial Classification.—In the CALURA data 
the company is the unit used for industrial classi- 
fication while the enterprise (or family of companies) 
is the unit in the DBS series. Even where there are 
apparent similarities in the industrial descriptions 
employed the resulting data will therefore not be 
fully comparable. 


Consolidations.— The CALURA data are gross in 
the sense that they include intercorporate items 
between Canadian parent companies and their sub- 
sidiaries. The DBS series are net in the sense that 
the enterprise concept eliminates intercorporate 
items between Canadian parent companies and their 
subsidiaries, and follow consolidated statements. 
Furthermore these consolidations sometimes reflect 
accounting adjustments and allocations beyond the 
mechanical process of intercorporate eliminations. 


Foreign Investments. —CALURA data are gross in 
the sense that they include investments outside 
Canada to the extent such investments are held by 
the Canadian corporate entity. Assets held by 
foreign incorporated subsidiaries are excluded from 
the data but the equity and debt investment by the 
parent in these operations is reflected in the assets 
of the parent in Canada. The DBS series are ad- 
justed to exclude investment outside Canada. 


Exemptions. —The CALURA series are subject to 
statutory exemptions of some companies by reason 
of size or other characteristics and estimates for 
these exemptions are contained in the 1962 report 
only in Table II in which the assumption is implicit 
that less than 50 per cent of their voting stock is 
held by non-residents. 
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(g) Degree of Control. —The CALURA series classified 
corporations according to the degree of non-resident 
ownership of the voting shares of the corporation 
and control by non-residents can only be inferred 
for that group of corporations, 50 per cent or more 
owned by non-residents. The DBS series however 
includes a small number of companies as non- 
resident-controlled in which control may be exer- 
cised without majority ownership, and correspond- 
ingly excludes a small number of companies whose 
majority ownership rests with non-residents but in 
which control may be exercised by residents. 


(h) Nominee Holdings.—Another point of difference 
which is not likely to be as important on balance is 
the degree of success achieved under each of the 
statistical systems in identifying non-resident own- 
ership masked through the use of Canadian nominees. 


2. Reconciliation of the CALURA Series and DBS Series 
on Non-resident Control 


A precise reconciliation of the CALURA series 
and the DBS series bearing on non-resident control is 
not feasible at this time. However, the percentages 
found in Table II of the CALURA Report for 1962 cover- 
ing assets held by reporting corporations more than 50 
per cent non-resident-owned and those for foreign- 
control in 1962 appearing in this report would corre- 
spond provided the following conditions existed: 


(a) the reporting corporations more than 50 per cent 
non-resident-owned were in no way different, rela- 
tively, to the universe in respect of their short- 
term liabilities; 


(b) the reporting corporations more than 50 per cent 
non-resident-owned were in no way different, rela- 
tively, to the universe in respect of their assets 
representing claims on or ownership of subsidiaries 
in Canada; 


There is only fragmentary evidence of the com- 
bined effect of including or excluding short-term 
liabilities from the series and of possible distortion 
of the CALURA series because of the compounding 
of intercorporate items within an enterprise. From 
Tables A, B, C and D on pages 97 and 98 of the 
CALURA report for 1962, it can be established that 
the ratio of assets to equity among reporting cor- 
porations 50 to 100 per cent owned by non-residents 
and their subsidiary companies was 1.78, while in 
the case of reporting corporations less than 50 per 
cent owned by non-residents and their subsidiary 
corporations it was 2.12 per cent. This marked dis- 
parity could reflect both different corporate struc- 
tures and lower dependence by non-resident-con- 
trolled concerns on bank loans and short-term debt. 
It may be noted that investments in affiliates repre- 
sent a substantial item in ‘‘Taxation Statistics,’’ 
but little is yet known about differences, if any, in 
corporate structure of foreign and domestically con- 
trolled enterprises in Canada. To the extent that the 
differences cited reflected only differing uses of 
subsidiary organizations by reporting corporations 
the percentage 24.8 appearing in Table II for 1962 
could have been affected by about 2 percentage 
points. 


(c) the totals were confined to the same industry groups 
or that the CALURA data for agriculture and serv- 
ices (which are not among the areas of national 
wealth covered in the DBS series) had broadly the 
same ownership characteristics, aS a group, as the 
other industry groups; 


If agriculture (which is valued at market rather 
than depreciated cost as in the other industry groups) 
and services are excluded, from the CALURA series, 
the percentage of gross assets held by corporations 
reporting under CALURA whichare more than 50 per 
cent non-resident-owned rises sharply from 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent. It may be noted that any ratios 
must be derived from reasonably consistent industry 
groups, and that depending upon the framework of 
integration the area covered may be widened or 
narrowed. Some comments on a full approach will be 
found in the final paragraph of the note on page 63 
of the 1960 balance of payments report. 

CALURA series are also provided for the finance 
group but are not aggregated with other industry 
groups, since the assets of this industry largely 
represent claims on other business organizations 
already reflected in their assets, or claims on the 
government, personal or external sectors. 


(d) the reporting corporations more than 50 per cent 
non-resident-owned were in no way different, rela- 
tively, to the universe in respect of their assets 
outside Canada; 


Canadian direct investment abroad of $2,821 
million at the end of 1962 as shown in balance of 
payments series included $1,131 million by Cana- 
dian companies controlled outside Canada. These 
figures are based on the values on the balance 
sheets of the foreign subsidiaries etc. rather than 
the values at which they are included in assets as 
reported under CALURA. In any event, their exclu- 
sion to arrive at assets in Canada, however valued, 
would not appear likely to alter the ratios signi- 
ficantly. 


(e) there were no companies exempt under CALURA 
which were more than 50 per cent owned by non- 
residents; 


In principle, the 4,137 reporting corporations 
and their subsidiary corporations shown in Tables 
A and 8 on page 97 of the CALURA report for 1962 
correspond closely to the group of about 7,650 con- 
cerns classified as foreign-controlled in this report; 
the difference should be a numerical reflection of 
exemptions under CALURA. 

Apart from the material which is presented in Part 
C (pp. 96-99) of the CALURA report, the CALURA 
data classify reporting corporations by degree of 
non-resident ownership. The group more than 50 per 
cent non-resident-owned does not correspond to cor- 
porations 50 per cent or more owned by non-residents 
and their subsidiary corporations, but the differences 
are on balance not large; total assets varied between 
$27.2 billion and $26.9 billion, total equity between 
$15.3 billion and $14.7 billion. 

It is not possible to produce estimates correspond- 
ing to the CALURA items for the substantial number 
of small companies which appear to have been ex- 
empt, nor is it known to what extent their inclusion 
would have shifted the ratios. 


(f) the assets in corporations more than 50 per cent 
non-resident-owned which residents were in a posi- 
tion to control were equal to the assets in corpora- 
tions 50 per cent or less non-resident-owned which 
non-residents were in a position to control. 


The extent to which this is the case cannot be 
established at this time, but the amount of discre- 
pancy is probably not large. 


3. Statistical Example 


The balance sheets which follow are presented as 
the basis for a highly simplified exercise in the appli- 
cation of the various statistical procedures employed. 


ace 


Unconsolidated 
= =| 
Item Canadian company Foreign | Consolidation A 
company entries Consolidated 
as 
A B GC D 
+~— —— i ——- 

350 1 eis) 50 _ 550 

250 — 250 

120 — 120 

200 — 200 
1,000 500 650 500 2,650 
THESSIGEPLECLALION. »..bi..crotteewececseassdldessd ocd — 720 - 175 -— 225 - 100 — 1,220 

MOVAMASSEES eee eee cc tteeeeeas 1,200 400 500 450 — 570 1, 980 
CUT CH CMAAWUMATIOSIEL .% sdecove ec oo tbcenlelovevnncne 250 50 50 50 400 
THOME SUTIN YUE Dutessmecc sete nea sntce sce sees As eoteet ces 350 100 100 — 50 500 

Of which: 

OW itt © CUM a Air estec ats cat ceiesino en seusiewnaweepSaasonue (50) (= 50) 

Owned by non-residents ( 200) (50) (250) 
Minority interest in subsidiaries .............. 140 140 
Saal seem eA atrer aes. ceed, © ache ccccs, bake, 500 200 200 200 — 600 500 

Of which: 

Owned by A ......... wos pdentnasssenanesianenenanss ( 200) (120) (200) (- 520) 

Owned by non-residents .......cceeeeeeee (375) Can) 
FRATAG CES LILO MISE Bey eades hans Soke ooeteecehe sol tesence ee 100 50 150 200 -— 60 440 

MOAN IAD TNIES....c.sco.cccerssesaessseeeesaeeses 1, 200 400 500 450 — 570 1,980 

ew tek Bet. See sli gerrerts 1 


Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act. — 
Under CALURA separate returns would be filed by com- 
panies A, B and C (unless in an exempt class). Pro- 
cessing would yield the following results: 


From the balance sheets it may be noted that on a 
consolidated basis(i.e. exclusive of the double counting 
of intercorporate items) the assets of companies A, B 
and C would aggregate only 1,730 (including 200 in- 
vested outside Canada in Company D). The consolidated 


Degree equity would total 880 (which might also be considered 
oath Total Total to include some capital employed outside Canada). 
ownership assets equity DBS Balance of Payments Section Series. — The 
(per cent) non-resident owners of Company A are in an unequivocal 

position to control companies A, B and C and these are 

Company: all classified as foreign-controlled notwithstanding the 
75 1,200 600 fact that the degree of non-resident ownership in C is 

less than 50%. The measure used is long-term capital 

75 400 250 employed in the enterprise less the element outside 

45 500 350 Canada; in other words the value of long-term invest- 


(Degree of non-resident ownership represents the pro- 
portion of voting stock held by non-residents, directly 
or beneficially through other Canadian corporations.) 
Each of these companies could be attributed to a dif- 
ferent industry classification but the total impact of 
them on the CALURA series would be as follows: 


Total Total 
assets equity 
Degree of non-resident 
Ownership: 
75:-94.9 per CeENt ...........000 1,600 850 
25-49.9 per Cent ........c0008 500 350 
Oval Swemremteccsmectttr cesses 2,100 1, 200 


ment in Canada. This measure would in practice be 
constructed mainly from the consolidated values for A, 
as follows: 


TjONSVELM MC DG Marre ccpacsncapansensnceccousutes tues cseosexacs seveoonerene 
Minoristypinterestt, .<ao.teeen, ceth.!. penn eeaceees teases octane 
Capital stocks... 
Earned surplus 

Sub-total 


From this would be deducted the long-term capital 
employed outside Canada, in this case the equity 


INC COMPANYV AD: H Fd Bix Sete ees Sas Seance teatee sb saceeeensdaaenedie 400 
The value established for long-term investment in 
Canada in enterprise A would therefore be estab- 
USCA FAS se cascs cavesen cecoeceusostace trad meataeee tur ewtesceueescoetaeeanne 1,180 
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Neither the CALURA series nor the DBS series for 
control involves apportioning investment between resi- 
dent and non-resident sources. The statistical unit as 
a whole is first classified (as to degree of non-resident 
ownership or as to control); each series then proceeds 
to tabulate differing measures (e.g. total assets, total 
equity, long-term investment in Canada), 


On the other hand DBS series for foreign ownership 
measures sources of capital. For this purpose the value 
attributed to foreign long-term investment in Canada in 
enterprise A would be calculated as follows: 


Long-term debt held by non-reSidents...............0000008 250 
Equity held by non-residents (75% of 500 +440) .... 705 
Less: 


mr of non-residents in Company D (75% of 


Total foreign long-term investment in Canada 
IN ENCEMPTISE. An... ccceccc ccs eeBesacesacesesacbthemearceses 655 


The Canadian-owned investment in the enterprise in 
Canada would be 525. DBS tabulations would attribute 
the various values entirely to the industry representing 
the principal activity of companies A, B and C, in this 
case probably the industry of A. 


Percentage series for foreign control and owner- 
ship are obtained by relating the value data to corre- 
sponding estimates for the whole industry. 


4. Reference List of Technical Descriptions 


The principal technical descriptions which will be 
useful in a comprehensive study of the relationship of 
data collected under the Corporations and Labour 
Unions Returns Act with series produced in the Balance 
i. of Payments Section of the DBS are listed below. 


Scattered throughout each of the sources is a good 
deal of descriptive material to assist readers in rec- 
ognizing the limitations of the data and the difficulties 
of interpreting them. 


““CALURA: Report for 1962’’: 


(a) Note to Table I on page 17, which indicates that 
throughout the report all totals are derived from the 
addition of items appearing on the balance sheets 
or income statements of individual corporations, and 
therefore reflect the inclusion of substantial inter- 
corporate financial items which would be eliminated 
in a consolidation of the corporate sector of the 
economy. 


(b) Note 3 on page 18, which provides a highly synop- 
tic description of the statistical processes used in 
the report and summarizes the principal sources of 
difference between them and related DBS series. 


(c) Parts B and C of Appendix B (Reporting Require- 
ments, Concepts and Definitions) on pages 93 to 
99, which describe the concept and measurement 
of degree of non-resident ownership of corporations 
reporting under the Act, majority control without 
majority ownership of voting shares of corporations 
in Canada, and nominee shareholders. 


DBS ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Pay- 
ments and International Investment Position’’: 


Statistical note on pages 55 and 56 of the issue for 
1960, which describes the industrial classification 
of enterprises. 
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(e) Statistical note on pages 62 and 63 of the issue for 
1960, which describes the estimates of the value of 
total capital and resident-owned capital in some 
areas of national wealth. 


(f) Statistical note on pages 95 to 97 of the issue for 
1961 and 1962, which describes the concepts of 
foreign ownership and control as used in the report. 


Manufacturing Operations in Canada of Foreign- 
controlled Enterprises 


A new survey covering 1961 confirms the im- 
Portance in the Canadian manufacturing industry of 
foreign-controlled enterprises, as well as the im- 
portant role which foreign investment plays in total 
Canadian economic activity’’. According to the 
survey’s findings, in 1961, 1,464 foreign-controlled 
manufacturing establishments representing the bulk 
of foreign-controlled investment in Canadian manu- 
facturing and comprising 4.5 per cent of all manu- 


11 The results of the 1961 survey together with those 
of the 1946 and 1953 surveys are shown in Tables XVIIA 
to XX E. Supplementary data are published in the summary 
statements accompanying this section of the report. It 
will be noted that the tables are divided into four main 
groups. In addition to giving an indication of the degree 
of coverage provided in the three surveys Tables XVII A 
to XVIIE show investment and production data classified 
according to principal activity of the enterprise. The 
remaining tables show production data only. In Tables 
XVIIIA and XVIIILB these data are classified by geogra- 
phic regions of Canada, in Tables XIXA to XIXC, by 
establishment and twenty industry grouping and in Tables 
XXA to XXE, by establishment and nine industry group- 
ing. 


facturing establishments in Canada, accounted for 
29.4 per cent of all employment provided, 34.5 per 
cent of all salaries and wages paid, and 40.4 per 
cent of all factory shipments made by Canadian manu- 
facturing establishments. Regionally, the relative — 
importance of foreign-controlled plants was greatest — 
in Ontario, where their shipments represented 48 per 
cent of total shipments and lowest in British Colum- 
bia, where 27 per cent of shipments came from 
foreign-controlled plants. Foreign control varied 
much more widely by industrial group; the selling 
value of foreign-controlled factory shipments ranged 
from 2.3 per cent of the clothing industries’ total to 
89.9 per cent of the total for the petroleum and coal 
products’ industries. 


The selected United States-controlled manufac- 
turing establishments numbered 1,104 (3.4 per cent 
of manufacturing establishments) and accounted for 
factory shipments valued at $7,896 million or some 
46 per cent more than the corresponding figure of 
$5,420 million for 1953. This represented almost 33 
per cent of 1961 shipments by all manufacturing 
establishments or nearly 3 percentage points more 
than in 1953. The 289 establishments controlled in 
the United Kingdom constituted 0.9 per cent of all 


s industry. 
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establishments and gave rise to factory shipments 
valued at $1,568 million or 6.5 per cent of all Cana- 
dian factory shipments. Shipments of $327 million 
(1.3 per cent of total factory shipments) originated 
with the 71 establishments controlled in all other 
foreign countries. 


On average, the selected foreign-controlled 
enterprises provided more employment per estab- 
lishment, higher wages and salaries, and a higher 
output per employee than the average for all manu- 
facturing industry. Selected establishments con- 
trolled in the United States, the United Kingdom and 
other foreign countries had, an AVEIAL CRE 208» = 26 Ne 
and 153 employees, respectively, compared with the 
industry average of 39: paid salaries and wages per 
employee of $4,889, $4,661, and $4,805, respectively 
(the industry average was $4,136) and had shipments 
per employee of $27,758, $20,329, and $30,212 com- 
pared with the industry-wide figure of $19,165. The 
value added by manufacture per employee averaged 
$11,999, $9,406 and $11,904 respectively for enter- 
prises controlled in the United States, United King- 
dom and other countries compared with an average 
of $8,445 for all enterprises. 


In part, these differences’? probably reflect the 
generally higher capital intensity of the foreign- 
controlled enterprises covered in the survey, with 
the possibility that their manufacturing operations 
include a higher degree of vertical integration and 
are more concentrated in those industries which call 
for large amounts of capital. It is also likely that 
there is a concentration of foreign interest in the 
larger firms with greater potential. There is, natural- 
ly, relatively little foreign ownership in industries 
characterized by large numbers of small establish- 
ments that make up a significant part of industrial 
Operations. (In fact, ten such industries —saw-mills, 
bakeries, butter and cheese plants, pasteurizing 
plants, feed manufacturers, men’s and women’s 
clothing factories, printing and publishing, printing 
and bookbinding, and household furniture —seven 
of which are among the 20 leading industries — 
together account for 40 per cent of the total number 
of manufacturing establishments.) 


In 1961 aggregate investment in Canadian manu- 
facturing industry by United States-controlled manu- 
facturing enterprises averaged $18,600 per employee 
engaged in manufacturing or some 92 per cent more 
than the $9,700 per employee average for the whole 
Aggregate investment per employee by 


12 Unfortunately, it was not possible to assemble 
information relating to the Canadian-controlled enter- 
prises with an aggregate investment of between $1 million 


and $25 million. Corresponding comparisons for the over 
$25 million capital group on p. 89 present a more mean- 
ingful picture because the averages per establishment 
relate to the same size group for both foreign and Cana- 
_dian-controlled enterprises. It is to be expected that 
establishment averages for foreign-controlled enterprises 
_ will be much greater when they are compared to averages 
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for the total universe irrespective of size considerations. 


United Kingdom and other foreign-controlled manu- 
facturing enterprises averaged $17,500 and $40,300.13 


Although it was necessary to limit the survey 
in 1961, as in 1946 and 1953, to a study of foreign- 
controlled enterprises with an aggregate investment 
in Canada of $1 million or more (book value), as it 
was not practical to trace individually the control- 
ling interest in each of 32,000 or so manufacturing 
establishments in Canada, the general increase in 
the size of enterprises together with price changes 
has made coverage more complete in 1961. In 1961 
there were 578 selected foreign-controlled manufac- 
turing enterprises in Canada, of which 465, 86 and 
27 were controlled in the United States, United 
Kingdom and other foreign countries, respectively. 
They constituted almost 95 per cent of aggregate 
foreign-controlled investment in Canadian manufac- 
turing industries. 


The percentage of aggregate investment in 
United States-controlled manufacturing companies 
covered by the selected enterprises was somewhat 
higher in 1961 at 94 per cent than in both IS)S)3), 
when the 303 enterprises falling within this category 
constituted 90 per cent of the total, and 1946, when 
150 enterprises constituted 81 per cent of the total. 
The selected companies controlled in the United 
Kingdom and other foreign countries in 1961 formed 
96.8 per cent and 95.5 per cent of their respective 
totals. 


The proportion of total foreign-controlled invest- 
ment in the manufacturing industry covered by these 
larger enterprises in 1961 varied from 78 per cent 
in the case of miscellaneous manufactures to almost 
98 per cent in the case of wood paper products." 
The coverage of United States-controlled enterprises 
in 1961 ranged from 77 per cent (textiles) to 98 per 
cent (wood and paper products) compared with a 
range of 68 per cent (textiles) to 96 per cent (non- 
ferrous metals) in 1953 and with a range of 37 per 
cent (textiles) to 90 per cent (animal products and 
non-ferrous metals) in 1946. 


13 Tt has not been possible to make the production 
and investment data, from which these averages have 
been calculated, entirely compatible. In general, the 
production data published in this report relate to the 
operations of the manufacturing establishments of both 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing enterprises. With 
the exception of averages of investment per employee 
and per establishment, all the averages published here 
are compiled on this basis. In the case of the investment 
averages, it is considered more appropriate to exclude 
details of the manufacturing establishments of non- 
manufacturing enterprises, as the investment data pertain 
to manufacturing enterprises only. It will also be noted 
that the investment data include amounts of investment 
in non-manufacturing activities by manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

14 Details of coverage are available for the nine 
principal manufacturing activities only (Tables XVIIA to 
XVII E). For the 20 industry groups and individual indus- 
tries the range of coverage may vary more widely. 
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The 1961 survey also provides fuller coverage 
of the manufacturing establishments of those foreign- 
controlled enterprises which were principally engaged 
in non-manufacturing activities. 


Capital Size Structure.—Statements 70 to 72, 
which give details of the manufacturing operations 
of Canadian and foreign-controlled establishments 
in 1961, by size of aggregate investment and country 
of control, draw attention to the great importance to 
the Canadian manufacturing industry of enterprises 
with an aggregate investment in Canada of over $25 
million and to the imvortance of foreign-controlled 


enterprises, and United States-controlled enterprises 
in particular, to this capital size grouping. 


Statement 73'° classifies United States-control- 
led manufacturing enterprises in Canada at the end 
of 1946, 1953, and 1960 by size of investment while 
Statement 74 classifies all foreign-controlled enter- 
prises in Canada at the end of 1960 according to 
size of investment, country of control and principal 
activity. 


15 Statements 73 and 74 revise data first published 
in Statement 41 and Statements 39-48, respectively, of 
“The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1961 
and 1962, and International Investment Position’’. 


STATEMENT 70. Selected Data relating to Aggregate Investment in Enterprises 


whose Principal Activity is Manufacturing, End of 1960 
a Sg oad CET) Te NS ae ee ee 


Aggregate investment? 


Aggregate investment in Canada Enterprises ; Average per | Average per 
manufac- employee 
Total turing engaged in 
establish- manu fac- 
ment turing 
| No. millions $7000 
of dollars 
wore than $25 million, controlled in: 
WW Mite GS Lat CS eee eee esi ees Reece eset erten een ee Ee oe 37 3,000 9,868 2261 
United ikinedionies. © ie Weer A Oe ee) Pe Se Sere Gl 960 Tf BO) 21.4 
Othe rpione VETVC OUNUTIC Sake 4 «suse oe ete ee eee, ee aes 4 192 23,947 144.0 
Sub-totals, outSide Camada ooo... ccescsccecescessecesseenees 52 4,152 9,371 22.8 
COLH ARS 0: Vii gee Evy he ee a, Meee ee ee ae Sree ce marcas 83 2,859 6,601 18.9 
Totals;iall enterprises ...2vt2.tesevcessssSecadecnscvuse A5GsBe dese sive soos 85 7,011 8,002 21.0 
$1 to $25 million, controlled in: 
WimiteaiS tate Serer ies. fete spare. COED, ok Teeny wee: eee 428 1,815 PR SH) 14.7 
Wnited "Kin Sd ones = cc este-ce eset accacceceee meeence eee coer ee Sees 715 356 2,578 a ks} 
Other foreveniCOuntwleSas te sctac aes coment aie eae ones 28 15K 3,087 21.4 
Sub-totals, outside Camada ooo... i... cccccceseseccse ccsesecececeeeeees 526 2,328 2,564 14.4 
More than $1 million, controlled in: 
Wnitedt State Swcctecccccoe tos coreecexcnases meee ae oe ee ee ee ees 465 4,815 4,707 18.6 
Upnitte dy Keine climes eae seers. cree eae eee eee ee acct RE os 86 1,316 4,892 sr Ris) 
Other f oreigmicountricsw see. Sas ee ae eee 27 349 5,915 40.3 
Totals, Outside © anada csc ccoee.< co cecvacsnecseseccacessascacereetteke 00s 578 6,480 4,796 18.9 
Totals, all manufacturing enterpriSeS ................c0eeceeees 12,247 


1 These figures include details of investment by the manufacturing enterprises in non-manufacturing activities, 
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STATEMENT 71. Totals and Averages per Establishment and Employee for Principal Statistics of Manufacturing 
for Selected Foreign-controlled Enterprises, 1961: 
Classification by size of aggregate investment in Canada and country of control 


Enterprises with an aggregate investment in Canada 


Item More than $25 million controlled in 
2 : Other All 
United United « a All 
; foreign foreign Canada ? 
States Kingdom CENTRES COUnTRIEe countries 
stabs ents rss. «scree. vcore. ve kitexcseh haces No. 364 134 12 510 474 984 
Oval Me Mp hOY COSPerR ea sere.t. teen. cetteoccesorton. y 159, 409 45, 302 2, 034 206, 745 169, 152 375, 897 
Average per establishment.............0....000. 4 438 338 170 405 357 382 
Motalisa@larte’srandewiaees: ..cceeck.csescte cel ecack. $ million 840 218 12 1, 070 823 1, 893 
Average per establishment ..........ccccc0cc00- $’000 2, 308 1.632 968 2,099 iegyfet) 1,924 
Average per employee .....ccccseccccsesceeceseveee $ 5, 270 4,829 Bt Seale 4, 863 5, 036 
Value added by manufacture .....ccccceeseceeee $ million 2,086 447 35 2,568 1, 860 4, 428 
Average per establishment ..................... $7000 Ould 1 3, 339 2, 881 5, 036 3,924 4,500 
Averagewper CmplOye € cc. lecacecsvvencecereceeee $ 13,087 9,877 16, 998 12, 422 10, 997 ts TS 
Selling value of factory shipments ............ $ million 5, 208 997 P20 6, 326 4, 290 10, 616 
Average per establishment ..................000. $7000 14, 306 7, 446 10, 060 12, 404 9, 050 10, 788 
AV.ETASS PETECMPLOYVE C ..5.-1.ckceccecearsessessnene $ 32, 668 22, 023 59, 349 30, 598 25, 360 28, 241 
Enterprises with an aggregate investment in Canada 
$1 million to $25 million controlled in More than $1 million controlled in All 
enterprises 
é Other All : : Other All 
United United s H United United : : 
: foreign | foreign F foreign | foreign 
States | Kingdom | countries| countries) States / Kingdom | .ouniries| countries 
MStabli shments Prergencsoseabeste sce etedcaeed No. 740 LO 5, 59 954 1,104 289 71 1,464 32, 415 
ER OUAIMe MPI OVS Wer. east oe sana eats eee Ree as 125,035 | 31, 841 8,792 | 165, 668 | 284,444 | 77,143] 10,826] 372,413 | 1, 264,946 
Average per establishment ........c.ccccc0e0++ es 169 205 149 174 258 267 153 254 39 
Wotal Salaries anal WAGES ck1,..cesccslecsoosesevder $ million 551 141 40 oz 1,391 359 52 1, 802 Been 
Average per establishment .......ccccce $7000 7174 908 685 767 1, 260 1, 244 733 1, 231 161 
Average Der EMPLOYEE .oe..eeeeeecesceseesseeeneees $ 4, 403 4, 422 4, 596 4,417 4, 889 4, 661 4, 805 4,839 4, 136 
Value added by manufacture ........ccseeeeeees $ million ise, 278 94 1, 699 3, 413 er} 129 4, 267 10, 682 
Average per establishment.......cccccee $000 1,793 1,795 1, 598 1,781 3, 092 2,511 1,815 2,915 330 
Average per CMployee ......ccccecccesceccesceeesees $ 10, 611 8,736 | 10,726] 10,257] 11,999 9,406 | 11,904 11, 459 8, 445 
Selling value of factory shipments ............ $ million 2, 688 571 206 3,465 7, 896 1, 568 327 9,791 24, 243 
Average per establishment ...........:cc0ce0 $’000 3, 632 3, 681 3, 498 3, 632 7, 152 5, 427 4, 607 6, 688 748 
Average per CEMployee..........-c..scsserseecsse- $ 21, 498 17,919 | 23,471 20,915} 27,758] 20,329] 30,212 26, 291 19, 165 


1 Including the manufacturing operations of selected enterprises principally engaged in non-manufacturing activities. 
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STATEMENT 72. Statistics of Manufacturing Operations of Canadian and Selected Foreign-controlled Establishments, 1961 
Classification by size of aggregate investment and country of control 


Percentage of all Canadian 
manufacturing establishments 
Value 
Estab- Salaries added as Selling 
Aggregate investment in Canada lish- | Employees and by fact Cost at 1 
ments wages manu-' | *2C!OIY | ctab-| = Sala- lant Mra 
facture | Ship- lie . q ioe ties r Es of 
ments: | Ush- | ploy- | ang | Of ma factory 
ments COSA aeacon terials ship- 
ge used | facture mentee 
pais 
number millions of dollars per cent 
More than $25 million, controlled in: 
United States ..cisvaveewneesvessvesnse eee 364 159, 409 840 | 3,010 | 2,086 | 5,208 1.1 P26 ALG oL 22.9 19.5 21.5 
WNIT KIM SOOM. percrescartestscsshesvesrscess 134 45,302 218 528 447 997 0.4 3.6 4.2 4.0 4,2 4.1 
Other foreign countries ............0 ig 2,034 12 84 35 121 0.1 0.1 Ovz 0.7 Oi3 0.5 
Subtotals, outside Canada.......... 510 206,745 | 1,070 | 3,622 2,568 | 6,326 1.6 | 16.3 | 20.5 27.6 24.0 26.1 
Camaida.,.F: arcu carers costes gees 474 169,152 823 2,314 | 1,860 | 4,290 NCGS SSIS tay 17.6 17.5 plea 
Totals, all enterprises................ 984 375,897 | 1,893 | 5,936 | 4,428 | 10,616 3.0 | 29.7 | 36.2 45.2 41.5 43.8 
$1 million to $25 million, controlled in: 
United State Gea vs .n-cccnccnscscseeteas 740 125,030 551 1,336: ease |) 2,058, 2.3 9.9 | 10.5 10.2 12.4 Ld) ol 
United Kingdom. .csc-.ses<e-sencehseeapeneee 155 31, 841 141 284 278 571 0.5 2135. Que Qed 2.6 2.4 
Other foreign countries ............. 59 8,792 40 110 94 206 0.1 OT 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.8 
Subtotals, outside Canada.......... 954 165, 668 732 | 1,730} 1,699 | 3,465 2.9 | 13.1 | 14.0 13.2 15.9 14.3 
More than $1 million, controlled in: 
United States s:-ctavouc.s eoeceeesnreseae 1, 104 284,444 | 1,391 4,346 | 3,413 | 7,896 3.4 | 22.5 | 26.6 3o0k 31.9 32.6 
United Kaingd Ome 2 ..c..cccsnercoavecesseeeerss 289 717,143 359 812 725 | 1,568 0.9 6.1 6.9 6.2 6.8 6.5 
Other foreign countries . Wal 10, 826 52) 194 129 B27 0.2 0.8 10 Led bed 13 
Totals, outside Canada .......... 1, 464 372,413 | 1,802 | 5,352 | 4,267] 9,791 4.5 | 29.4] 34.5 40.8 39.9 40.4 
AME co coterie esata gaat weenie 
Less than $1 million, controlled in: 30, 951 892,533 | 3,429 | 7,776 | 6,415 |14,452 | 95.5 | 70.6 | 65.5 59.2 60.1 59.6 
A COUTTS rae cach on ert aaidenassnaciccte 
Totals, all enterprises............ 32, 415 | 1,264,946 | 5,231 | 13,128 | 10,682 | 24,243 | 100. o| 100.0 fake 0| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
S IB a Ncele 


1 Selling value reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by manufacture. 


Enterprises with an Aggregate Investment of 
Over $25 Million. —A large proportion of the invest- 
ment in foreign-controlled as well as in Canadian- 
controlled manufacturing enterprises is concentrated 
in relatively few concerns. At the end of 1960 out 
of the total of $6.8 billion invested in foreign- 
controlled manufacturing enterprises, (exclusive of 
the integrated petroleum industry) nearly $4.2 billion 
or 61 per cent was attributable to 52 concerns, each 
with an aggregate investment in Canada of over $25 
million. The book value of investment in the 33 very 
large Canadian-controlled manufacturing enterprises 
amounted to $2.9 billion or about 53 per cent of 
aggregate Canadian-controlled investment. 


However, United States and United Kingdom- 
controlled investment in manufacturing enterprises 
was more heavily concentrated in very large con- 
cerns than was either Canadian or other foreign- 
controlled investment. At the end of 1960 the 37 
very large concerns controlled in the United States 
comprised $3.0 billion or 59 per cent of the total 


of $5.1 billion invested in United States-controlled 
manufacturing enterprises in Canada. Nearly 71 per 
cent, or $1.0 billion, of the aggregate investment in 
United Kingdom-controlled manufacturing enterprises 
was provided by the 11 United Kingdom-controlled 
concerns which came within this capital size group, 
while 52 per cent or $0.2 billion of the aggregate 
investment in manufacturing enterprises controlled 
in other foreign countries came from 4 concerns in 
this group. 


It is not surprising that a greater proportion of 
the investment in foreign, than in Canadian, con- 
trolled manufacturing enterprises falls into this 
category. Foreign enterprises wishing to invest in, 
or trade with, Canada (and this often leads to invest- 
ment) face various barriers, such as distance and 
communication difficulties, differences in business 
practices and marketing techniques, which place the 
large enterprise, because of its greater resources, 
at an advantage over the smaller. Because of United 
States’ proximity to Canada, the similarity of many 
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of the commercial practices and institutions of the 
two countries, the widespread influence of United 
States advertising and consumption patterns on the 
Canadian market, etc., these barriers are far less 
important to United States than to United Kingdom 
enterprises, and this, together with historical fac- 
tors may explain the much higher concentration of 
United Kingdom investment in the very large manu- 
facturing enterprises. Investment in manufacturing 
enterprises controlled in other foreign countries, 
however, does not appear to conform quite so easily 
with this explanation. Other foreign investment in 
very large manufacturing enterprises, at 52 per cent 
of the total was lower than the Canadian figure. 
However, other foreign investment in manufacturing 
enterprises with an ageregate investment in Canada 
of over $10 million at the end of 1960 constituted 
over 80 per cent of total investment in manufacturing 
enterprises by other foreign countries, or only 
slightly lower than the corresponding figure of 83 
per cent for the United Kingdom and some 9 per- 
centage points higher than the equivalent United 
States figure. 


The comparative importance of investment in 
United States-controlled manufacturing enterprises 
with an aggregate investment in Canada of over $25 
million has arisen sharply since 1946 and 1953. In 
1946 only 8 United States-controlled concerns came 
within this group and they covered 32 per cent of the 
total investment in United States-controlled manu- 
facturing enterprises. At the end of 1953; 122 eUniited 
States-controlled concerns accounted for nearly 53 
per cent of the total, and by 1960, there were, of 
course, 37 enterprises accounting for 59 per cent 
of the total. 


The increase in the value of United States- 
controlled investment in this category between 1953 
and 1960 approximated $1.4 billion. In part, this 
reflects the addition of $0.7 billion representing the 
value at the end of 1960 of 14 enterprises each 
valued at $25 million or less in 1953 and the forma- 
tion of one new enterprise since 1953. An additional 
$0.1 billion or so of the increase stemmed from 
United States acquisition of three enterprises which, 
in 1953, were controlled in Canada and had an ag- 
gregate investment of more than $25 million. The 
test of the increase ($0.6 billion) came principally 
from retention of earnings and new capital raised by 
the 19 concerns remaining in this category since 
1953. (Of the 22 original concerns in the eroup, 
control of one was acquired by Canadian residents 
and two were merged with other concerns in the 
group between 1953 and 1960.) 


In 1961, although constituting only 3 per cent 
of Canada’s 32,415 manufacturing establishments, 
the 984 establishments of enterprises (both foreign 
and Canadian-controlled) with an aggregate invest- 


ment in Canada of more than $25 million provided 


29.7 per cent of all employment, 36.2 per cent of 
all salaries and wages paid, and 43.8 per cent of 
the factory shipments, of Canadian manufacturing 
industry. As might be expected, salaries and wages 
paid by establishments in this group, at $5,036 per 
employee, were significantly higher than the manu- 
facturing industry average of $4,136 but in total 
represented only 42.7 per cent of value added by 
manufacture compared with the industry average of 
49.0 per cent, presumably reflecting higher capital 
intensity. 


The average number of employees per establish- 
ment at 382 was almost ten times the industry aver- 
age of 39, and value added per employee was also 
appreciably higher ($11,781 compared with $8,445), 
The aggregate investment per employee engaged in 
manufacturing, at $21,000, was more than double the 
industry average of $9,700:"° this may, in part, 
reflect the existence of highly integrated concerns 
whose operations extend vertically into non-manu- 
facturing activities, although it should be noted that 
the large manufacturing establishments of petroleum 
and mining, whose value is excluded, are highly 
capital intensive. 


Establishments controlled in Canada which 
numbered 474 and represented 48.2 per cent of estab- 
lishments in this category accounted for only 42.0 
per cent of value added by manufacture and 40.4 per 
cent of factory shipments by the group. Foreign- 
controlled establishments comprised 51.8 per cent 
of the group total but produced $6,326 million of 
shipments (59.6 per cent of total shipments from 
establishments in this group or 26.1 per cent of total 
Canadian factory shipments). 


The 364 United States-controlled establishments 
in the group accounted for 42.4 per cent of total 
employment provided by the largest enterprises, or 
2.6 percentage points less than Canadian-controlled 
establishments, but registered 47.1 per cent of the 
value added and 49.1 per cent of factory shipments 
or 5.1 and 8.7 percentage points respectively more 
than the Canadian-controlled establishments. Estab- 
lishments controlled in the United Kingdom and other 
foreign countries represented 13.4 per cent and 1.0 
per cent respectively of establishments in this cate- 
gory but produced only 10.1 per cent and 0.8 per 
cent, respectively, of value added. 


On average, United States-controlled establish- 
ments in this group had more employees, paid higher 
salaries and wages, and achieved a higher value of 
output per employee and per establishment than 
either their Canadian or United Kingdom-controlled 
counterparts. United States-controlled establish- 
ments had on average some 438 employees, compared 
with the Canadian 357 and United Kingdom 338 (and 
39 for all manufacturing establishments); paid $5,270 


16 See footnote 13, p. 85, 
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in salaries and wages per employee compared with 
the $4,853 and $4,829 ver employee paid respectively 
by the Canadian and United Kingdom-controlled es- 
tablishments (and the manufacturing industry average 
of $4,136); and the value added by their manufac- 
facturing activities was $13,087 per employee com- 
pared with figures of $10,997, $9,877 and $8,445 
respectively for Canada, the United Kingdom and all 
manufacturing industry. On average, however, estab- 
lishments controlled in other foreign countries paid 
higher wages ($5,711) per employee and achieved a 
higher net product per employee ($16,998) but had 


fewer employees (170) than their United States, 
United Kingdom and Canadian-controlled counter- 
parts. Establishments of manufacturing enterprises 
controlled in other foreign countries had an aggregate 
investment per employee engaged in manufacturing 
of $144,000 or over 6 times the United States aver- 
age investment per employee of $22,100. The United 
Kingdom average was a Slightly lower, at $21,400, 
while the Canadian figure of $18,900 was the lowest 
of the four categories. *’ 


17 See footnote 13 p. 85. 


STATEMENT 73. United States-controlled Manufacturing Enterprises’ in Canada, 
Selected Year Ends, 1946-60 
Classification by size of investment 


3 Aggregate investment United States 
Enterprises in Canada ownership 
Aggregate investment 
in Canada 
1946 1953 1960 1953 1960 1946 1953 1960 
Number Millions of dollars 
— 
More-phan p25 million tee stctee cee ee 8 22 37 464 1,634 3,000 329 1, 084 2,438 
$1 0 tors2 5emillion tenes, «, ote eres ees DP 29 42 362 401 639 seul 370 556 
le COmeellORmiUO Meee eee ence ee 118 25 386 340 749 1,176 331 699 1,106 
ess. thames mill tO nen ss- canestedos. hee 742 855 1,039 300 Sip 287 2t2 294 248 
MOtal Si. ks eee ee ee 890 1,157 1, 504 1, 466 3, 099 5,102 1, 263 2,447 4, 348 
Ha 
Per cent 
MOTenthan S25 anil Onn eee eer eee 1 2 2 32 53 59 
SHOMCOxS 2 SeminlliGmies ete co, «areata eee 3 2 3 25 i} 12 
UR COP LONM TON stots eee eee cee 13 22 26 23 24 23 
TMeSseshanes LeniulilO reer. cates eee mee 83 74 69 20 10 6 
Totals. M5 cee cee eee 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Data exclude petroleum refiners Shown elsewhere. 
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STATEMENT 74. Foreign-controlled Enterprises in Canada, End of 1960! 
Classification by principal activity, country of control, and size of investment. 


Manufacturing, controlled in te ae es cae eas, ue ond See lene: 
| 
Item United United 
. . Other All : Kingdom All ; Kingdom All 
Bre Kingdon foreign foreign ated and other] foreign ee and other] foreign 
countries | countries foreign |countries foreign | countries 
countries [countries 
Number 
T T 
Enterprises: $ 
More thane25imillion) writen cst. 37 11 4 52 26 { 13 } 
$10 to $25 million .... i 42 11 6 59 18 } 3 47 12 + 29 
1 to $10 million .... 386 64 17 467 69 14 83 50 14 64 
Less than $1 million 1, 039 108 55 1,202 92 12 104 158 19 177 
LOtAlS eee eRe. 1, 504 194 82 1,780 205 30 234 233 37 270 
Millions of dollars 
Aggregate investment: x 
MorestaankhZomnilit@ne).,..4.0...c0c-c 0a 3, 000 960 192 4,152 3, 281 1,313 
$10 to $25 million ..... ey 639 162 102 903 264 } 5o2 | eG { 225 } Aree Ape 
1 to $10 million ..... 1,276 194 55 1,425 271 36 307 172 42 214 
Less than $1 million .... oe 287 43 iY 347 41 5 46 40 7 47 
ROCA Sree, Woes set Bene ee ho ae 5, 102 1,359 366 6, 827 3, 857 573 4, 430 1, 750 273 2, 023 
Direct Hos ‘3 
More thansSZoumillion S.24..3.aueot 2, 438 465 100 3, 003 2,413 { 1, 034 56 1, 256 
$10 to $25 million ....... xd 556 116 64 736 37 |f 389] 3,029 ea 
1 to $10 million ..... ines 1,106 Log 47 1,304 222 35 257 118 31 149 
Less than $1 million .... es 248 36 15 299 23 4 an 30 4 34 
otalc eee eres Lor. Pa oe tek 4,348 768 226 5, 342 2, 885 428 3,313 1, 348 91 1,439 
T het eee 
Utilities : , 
(excluding ee Financial, Other, All enterprises in Canada, controlled in 
pipelines), rolled controlled | controlled 
controlled eared in all in all aa i 
in all 5 foreign foreign ; F er 
3 foreign 5 > United United p A 
foreign 7 countries countries A foreign foreign 
conics countries States Heenotu | "counisiess| 4cennin a: 
Number 
Enterprises: 
MoresthantS2oymillionls. cuvette teeta stksn: 4 q u } 4 { aa 4 a ee 
are . = ee ss ss 36 106 179 70 712 185 88 985 
) million ... ~ 
Hesstthanko LommVison eters eee 60 1, 093 465 515 2, 780 519 308 3,607 
LOCALS Peete eee hee tte cto Pe dete Roce etesavedeedane 105 1, 213 671 589 3, 676 736 417 4,827 
Millions of dollars 
- ls | 
Aggregate investment: 
Morerthanl$25) millions sscseeesaereeescsenn 350 ah a } 69 { re 5.388 ae Bes 
$10 to $25 million bas 76 273 539 193 2,244 528 240 3,012 
renee inet Bi 195 168 101 665 180 76 "921 
Less than $1 million 20 9 
OCA Se ee ena Bes eas aheh cil des nay sh adhanoeans 577 984 1, 904 363 13, 365 2,639 1,104 17,108 
Direct investment: 0 99 
More than $25 Million .........sscccssesseceseseeee 107 a e \ 25 { ars te aoe ee 
p10 to $25 million $2 os 1, 992 431 203 2; 626 
illi 108 245 469 155 , ke 
1 to $10 million ... ” 165 147 92 569 139 65 773 
vesssthanesil millionyerse). 2:9. 2:.....860e%4 9 
POtALS rye, . Pees aR eas «ES 285 V57 1, 464 a2 10,549 1,535 788 12, 872 


i j in i i 1961 and 1962, and International In- 
i i 1960 figures published in ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 2 
Peat Peta (Oo Orta cue No. 67-201 Annual) in Statements 39 to 48 where figures for 1946 and 1953 are also published. ” 
? At the end of 1960, aggregate investment in private and government enterprises controlled in Canada with an aggregate investment in Canada 


of over $25 million was as follows: 


Petroleum Mining : es f : 
Manufacturing and and Utilities Merchandising Financial Other 
natural gas smelting 


millions of dollars 


PTIVALCNCNECIDILSES onc. ctucccuecescesvaeeeeeeesus 2, oe pee oe ae Foal 670 3, 148 a 
Government enterprises ........... cece 4 , 


Ep) 


Enterprises with an Aggregate Investment of $1 
Million to $25 Million. —The 526 foreign-controlled 
manufacturing enterprises which had an aggregate 
investment in Canada of between $1 million and $25 
million at the end of 1960 provided $2.3 billion or 
34 per cent of the total of $6.8 billion invested in 
foreign-controlled manufacturing enterprises. The 
954 establishments of foreign-controlled enterprises*® 
in this capital size group, representing 2.9 per cent 
of all Canadian manufacturing establishments, gave 
rise to 13.1 per cent of the employment, 14.0 per 
cent of salaries and wages, 15.9 per cent of the 
value added by manufacture, and 14.3 per cent of 
factory shipments provided by the Canadian manu- 
facturing industry. Although, on average, the number 
of employees per establishment (174); average sala- 
ries and wages paid per employee ($4,417); value 
added ($10,257) and factory shipments ($20,915) per 
employee were appreciably lower than the correspond- 
ing items in the over $25 million capital size group, 
in each case they exceeded the averages for the 
whole manufacturing industry. 


United States-controlled enterprises were easily 
the most important in this capital size group. Their 
740 establishments represented 77.6 per cent of 
establishments in this category (the 155 United 
Kingdom establishments comprised 16.2 per cent of 
the total and the 59 establishments of other foreign 
countries 6.2 per cent). They provided 75.5 per cent 
of the employment compared with the United King- 
dom’s 19.2 per cent and the 5.3 per cent of other 
foreign countries; paid 75.3 per cent of salaries and 
wages (the United Kingdom and other foreign coun- 
tries paid 19.2 per cent and 5.5 per cent respective- 
ly); and contributed 78.1 per cent of the value added 
and 77.6 per cent of total factory shipments (United 
Kingdom figures were 16.4 per cent and 16.5 per 
cent, respectively, and other foreign countries’ 
figures 5.5 per cent and 5.9 per cent respectively) 
of the respective totals for this category. 


On average, establishments controlled in other 
foreign countries had fewer employees (149) than 
either United Kingdom (205) or United States (169) 
controlled establishments. However they paid higher 
salaries and wages ($4,596 per employee compared 
with $4,422 for the United Kingdom and $4,403 for 
United States-controlled enterprises) and produced 
more value added and factory shipments per em- 
ployee ($10,726 and $23,471 compared with $10,611 
and $21,498 for the United States and $8,736 and 
$17,919 for the United Kingdom) than corresponding 
enterprises controlled in the United States and the 
United Kingdom. There were appreciable differences 
between the average selling value of factory ship- 
ments and value added per employee of the United 
Kingdom-controlled enterprises and the correspond- 
ing enterprises of the other two foreign categories. 
Indeed the selling value of factory shipments from 
United Kingdom-controlled factories, at $17,919 per 
employee was somewhat below the average of $19,165 


18 This includes the manufacturing establishments 
of selected enterprises principally engaged in non-manu- 
facturing activities. 


for the whole manufacturing industry, and value 
added per employee was not substantially higher 
than the manufacturing industry average. However, 
the average investment per employee engaged in 
manufacturing in United Kingdom-controlled manu- 
facturing enterprises in this capital size group, at 
$11,890, was only about $2,100 higher than the ma- 
nufacturing industry average and was rather less 
than the average for the United States ($14,700) and 
other foreign countries ($21,400). 


Industry Distribution. —Statistics of the manu- 
facturing operations of all Canadian and selected 
foreign-controlled establishments, classified by 
industry, are given in Tables XX A to XXE. These 
tables classify the 1961 data according to the same 
nine industry groupings used in the 1946 and 1953 
surveys. In addition, the data for 1961 are classified 
into twenty industry groupings in accordance with 
the Standard Industrial Classification (revised 1960) 
in Tables XIX A to XIXC. 


It will be seen that in 1961 foreign-controlled 
manufacturing operations were most heavily con- 
centrated in the petroleum and coal products indus- 
tries where they represented 89.9 per cent of total 
factory shipments, in the transportation equipment 
industries (75.2 per cent), chemicals and chemical 
products industries (61.5 per cent) and electrical 
products industries (55.0 per cent). Conversely the 
impact of foreign control was lowest in the clothing 
industries, and printing, publishing and allied in- 
dustries where foreign-controlled shipments formed 
only 2.3 per cent and 5.9 per cent of total shipments. 


The importance of United States control ranged 
widely from the clothing industries where the value 
of shioments from United States-controlled plants 
constituted only 2.3 per cent of the industry group 
total to the petroleum and coal products industries 
(79.5 per cent). In every industry group apart from 
the tobacco products industries shipments from 
establishments controlled in the United Kingdom and 
all other foreign countries (excluding the United 
States) kept below 20 per cent of total shipments by 
the group. 


Statement 75 shows the relative importance of 
establishments of the selected foreign-controlled 
enterprises to the twenty leading Canadian indus- 
tries in 1961 determined by selling value of their 
factory shipments. These industries accounted in 
that year for 50.7 per cent of the total shipments 
from Canadian factories. The industries are ranked 
in the statement by the compound annual growth rates 
of their factory shipments from 1957 to 1963. It will 
be seen that foreign-controlled establishments pro- 
vided 44.9 per cent of the shipments of these twenty 
industries or a rather higher proportion than their 
40.4 per cent share of total Canadian shipments. 
Some degree of foreign control was evident in 1961 
in all but two of these industries (printing and pub- 
lishing, and metal stamping, pressing and coating). 
In six of the industries foreign control (as measured 
by the proportion of total factory shipments) ex- 
ceeded 60 per cent. Foreign control was strongest 
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in motor vehicle manufacturing where it accounted 
for 99.0 per cent of the selling value of factory ship- 
ments, petroleum refining (91.2 per cent) and air- 
craft and parts manufacturers (87.2 per cent). In 
contrast, shipments from foreign-controlled butter 


STATEMENT 75. 


and cheese plants, men’s clothing factories and 
pasteurizing plants comprised 2.9 perscent, 4,laper 
cent and 9.3 per cent of total factory shipments from 
these respective industries. 


Selling Value of Factory Shipments of Selected Foreign-controlled 


Manufacturing Establishments and of All Canadian Manufacturing Establishments 
for the Twenty Leading Industries in 1961, Ranked by Compound Annual 
Growth Rates of Factory Shipments, 1957-63 


a ee 


All Canadian manufacturing Bao see ee ice 
establishments astablitchmante 
al 
PHU slay Compound ‘ie ota ae 
1957 1963 Gee 1961 cee 
1957 - 63 establishments 
1961 
$ million | % | $million | % 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories manufacturers 279.4 544.9 Jeers} 260.6 73.9 
Metal stamping, pressing and coating industry ........ 286. 4 483.0 9.1 _— _ 
BOPOr EMICTS MANUTACEUTETS. ocncs..ccéscscchcsre ccoveosececeoscs 941.2 1 eres Tl 8.4 862.5 $0) 
SUITE DUN EIST CSE I en re 222.5 339.7 eos 46.9 16. 2 
Manufacturers of industrial chemicals ..................... 366.3 553. 8 etal 297.6 62.4 
Fruit and vegetable canners and DRESCIVErS: .c.ceesc 259.1 379.0 6a5 Wsyeall 48.2 
Miscellaneous machinery and equipment manu- 

1 ERSLQUIIG TSS 7 Tn Se at tor neg nn ae 398.2 Siti L 6.4 193.8 49.6 
sammills (exceptishingle imilllis).......c0)2.osleccezececess.: 484.3 690.7 Gal 84.2 15.8 
Miscellaneous food manufacturers .......ccccccccccccesccecese., 343.0 487.2 6.0 190.6 46.7 
IFoivancssveclaminicte steer ee | ee Alita it 963.2 Doe 110.6 14.0 

Totals, 20 leading industries...................cccccc000.00.. 10, 798.3 14,589.6 5.1 5,513.8 44,9 

Totals, all industries 0.0.0... .ccccccceccscecccscscsccesesceese 21,452.3 | 28, 942.7 501 9, 790.9 40, 4 
Slaughtering and meat packing plants .....ccccccccccecees. 868. 2 Ne aS 4.7 ISOS 14.7 
Be OM GM DOT oN ose cuconsessonlnsomintyocipversdececk 1,007.0 I Sas il 4.6 1,079.7 Oia 
PSUS nlzaliies (Oia ee oe 356. 8 457.7 4.2 38. 2 Sa 
UU B98) 19 11 i a ra | 1415.8 1093.2 4.0 691.2 42.3 
BUileT and Cheese PLANES | ooo scoscsclscoceccseleecsocesecd Zoom 335. 1 4.0 9.3 Za 
PURINE ANCA OWT SHINE. 1-5 Blenccscceccaccdotocececdenesas ove p18.8 389.7 Ea — — 
ODN, S98 ca et Oh Se oe rr 324. 2 394.5 Bie 57.9 ILSyerl 
Be AMAT CE IAS oo peha ah ceac,ceoescurvens liviqgucensoscuseesssech 1,265.3 Ly BAO), Brel 958.9 65527 
MCMV SR MOT Mine PAC TOMES Maes. cs.t ehesscxdeotalscsacsehece 273.8 326.9 3.0 11.3 oa 
Aircraft and parts manufacturers .eccccccccccccececcceceseeeeees 417.3 360.6 ale 303.7 87.2 
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* Value added by manufacture by the selected foreign-controlled manufacturing establishments in this industry, 
however, represented 90.0 per cent of the total value added in 1961 by all Canadian manufacturing establishments. 


Statement 75 also ranks the twenty leading 
industries in 1961 by the compound annual growth 


rate of their factory shipments between the years 


1957 and 1963.'° No clear pattern emerges from these 
figures to link foreign-controlled plants with in- 
creased shipments during this period. Soth the 


_ industry which recorded the highest growth rate in 


Shipments between these two years and the industry 
which recorded the only decrease had high levels of 


These are the earliest and latest years for which 
comparable data are available at the date of publication. 


foreign control. Furthermore the industry showing 
the second highest growth rate and the industry 
showing the lowest growth rate were entirely or 
almost entirely controlled in Canada. (The largest 
growth rate of 11.8 per cent was recorded by motor 
vehicle parts and accessories manufacturers; in 
1961, 73.9 per cent of the selling value of shipments 
of this industry came from selected foreign-controlled 
enterprises. The decrease of 2.1 per cent per annum 
occurred in aircraft parts manufacturers where in 
1961, 87.2 per cent of shipments came from selected 
foreign-controlled establishments. ) 
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Regional Distribution.—In 1961, as in 1963, 
foreign control of Canadian manufacturing operations 
was strongest, both in absolute and relative terms, 
in Ontario and Quebec, the provinces in which Cana- 
dian manufacturing industry is most heavily concen- 
trated. (In 1961 Ontario and Quebec accounted for 
49 per cent and 30 per cent respectively of the sel- 
ling value of Canada’s factory shipments, or roughly 
the same proportion as in 1953.) Statement 76 shows 


that in 1961 the value of shipments from the plants 
of the selected foreign-controlled enterprises ex- 
ceeded 48 per cent and 34 per cent of all factory 
shipments from Ontario and Quebec, respectively. 
The corresponding figures for the other geographic 
regions were 33 per cent (Atlantic Provinces), 33 
per cent (Prairie Provinces) and 27 per cent (British 
Columbia). 


STATEMENT 76, Statistics of Manufacturing Operations of Selected Foreign-controlled 
Establishments, 1961 
Classification by geographic region and country of control 


‘ Cost at Value Selling 
et Betebe Salaries | plant of | added value of 
& Ree g wares materials | by manu- factory 
8 used facture shipments? 
No. millions of dollars 
Atlantic Provinces 
Controlled in: 
WiRIbedStAleSs Sextus vc. cusacte emits 23 3,705 16 109 55 166 
Wnited ‘Kingdom’ sew. cre ncececce te cere: D3 9,275 45 67 68 143 
Other-forelen. COuntmesm.e. rem ster. eee 4 83 _ _ i! 2 
Totals, all foreign countries .................. 50 13, 063 61 176 124 311 
Quebec 
Controlled in: 
WnIGeG States! ety rscmncascnctesateeetenssastersaedute soe 218 71, 209 342 923 824 Teo 
United Kingdom ............... Bh 714 26,938 126 300 264 584 
Other forevem COUNULES s,s oareec. See-ce steer ceca 22 3,978 19 102 54 157 
Totals, all foreign countries .................. 313 102,125 487 1,325 1,142 2,517 
Ontario 
Controlled in: 
WMI COST AU CS ee cneenencnntveeer-deeecevaeet > serurdede- ace 664 182, 864 900 2, 703 2,149 4,935 
Wimite Gace d OMmerers: scisscses tates: wecpssesseot 129 35, 666 165 376 338 715 
Over Lorevean;COUMUIES =... 4 neeccsc eee 23 4,722 22 50 46 95 
Totals, all foreign countries .................. 815 22a, 208 1, 087 3,129 2,533 5, 745 
Prairie Provinces 
Controlled in: 
Wnited"States as. Se tee ee 119 i 6LS 50 Bil 207 575 
WnitedmKine domi tes...c.ctestecatewte he aeetest 28 2,991 ike! 29 27 58 
Other, forelenicounmeriesice...eeesmsecses tease 10 848 5 26 bes 44 
Totals, all foreign countries .................. 156 16, 452 78 412 251 677 
British Columbia? 
Controlled in: 
(OpoUnscerol SIRENS co asttereceaen coptcem toca io Bed Se 81 14, 053 713 254 178 444 
United PK inedom Mees..sccs mee caccateceettess stare 37 Da ohys) 10 40 28 68 
Other forelen Countess aS 14 1,195 6 16 11 29 
Totals, all foreign countries .................. 130 17,521 89 310 217 541 
Total 
Controlled in: 
UNnitedsSt ates wes e.ccces. Mates ee eta 1,104 284, 444 1,391 4, 346 3,413 7, 896 
UDULECALKINS COME ,Jaeee. ecto ae cee ee 289 717, 143 
Other forelen COUNthieSie er. pee ere 71 10, 826 
Totals, all foreign countries .................. 1, 464° 372,413 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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STATEMENT 76, Statistics of Manufacturing Operations of Selected F oreign-controlled 
Establishments, 1961 — Concluded 
MMMM Mathias els DC LL LL ee eee 
Percentage of all Canadian manufacturing establishments 
Region Estab- Salari a Cost at Value Selling 
he Employ- aide plant of | added by | value of 
mente ees ee materials manu- factory 
8 used facture shipments? 
Per cent 
Atlantic Provinces 
Controlled in: 
United SLAVE Sra ale Ae Oe 01909 UE. Pe 1.0 Gol 7.8 Silene 13.9 ilageey 
Umitedikeinegdompe ty AAe es say 6. ie. 10) iN) ee BRA 3) 17.2 ILS?) 
OGWen Onis Mn OUNLTICS Btsse -cacs! cous esos. OP OFT 0.2 Omi 0.3 0. 2 
Totals, all foreign countries .................. Boe 21.4 30.1 34.5 31.4 33.1 
Quebec 
Controlled in: 
COC Seaves es cm tt oe ne rete anr 2 @ 16.8 200 BB. 2 Dal 24. 2 
Wnrvecdiinedioniy, SO eys weitere ek Ret s 0. 7 6.4 Tee eis) 8.2 8.0 
OrhemroreionyCounbes mets weei ieee 0.2 0.9 iidail 2.6 Ig eal 
Totals, all foreign countries .................. 2.9 24.1 29.9 33.3 35.6 34.3 
Ontario 
Controlled in: 
MUG CESLONeStre tert ee ta a Lite D0) 30.9 34.6 42.7 39.6 41.3 
Wnited *Kimed on tater, oss Ge Fl 1h IDL 6.0 6.3 5.9 ome mm) 
Othenjforelsnkcountries io. eh O72 0.8 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.8 
Totals, all foreign countries .................. 6.8 Stood 41.8 49.4 46.6 48. 
Prairie Provinces 
Controlled in: 
UMC A ISTAhOS Tee! Ab. cer ete tee Dene 13.8 16.6 29.1 26.4 28.1 
United Kingdom 0.8 Beret 3.6 BoB} 345 2.8 
Other foreign countries 0.3 0.9 da2 sal Dh Ds Dee 
Totals, all foreign countries .................. 4.3 18.0 21.4 33.5 32.1 33.1 
British Columbia? 
Controlled in: 
LON TUIEGNG! SSVI ES aes soe dle ae eal eel mee 2e3 14.4 Gras 23.8 20. 6 225 
WiMitedeRaiedOMe ee tee oe 1.0 Daves 2.3 oni 5, 2 Ba) 
OMerLOLcleM«COUNIIICS. et 0.4 12 Ae) Teo ilps 174 
Totals, all foreign countries .................. Stout 17.9 20 29.0 25.1 27.4 
Total 
Controlled in: 
UVC Us SE AUC Cemertes om tiesnte csc cecal: ce ccon castors 3.4 DONS 26. 6 B3cul Si 32.6 
OMmbedghanedomuemmeem ttt ge te ee) 6.1 6.9 6.2 6.8 6.5 
OMMEMREOPETETIN COUNTIES y.ececncs cee. ccececsecoctesooee O22 0.8 1.0 Lee ie 2} ila) 
Totals, all foreign countries .................. 4.5 29.4 34.5 40.8 39. 40,4 
1 


* Selling value reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and 


value added by manufacture. 5 
? Also includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


° Totals corrected for the exceptional allocation of the establishments of an international enterprise to more than 


country of control. 


In every region without exception, companies 
controlled in the United States (followed by com- 
panies controlled in the United Kingdom) provided 
the major proportion of all shipments emanating from 
foreign-controlled manufacturing plants. 


United States control was greatest in Ontario 
where it represented over 41 per cent of all factory 
shipments, or 1.6 percentage points more than in 
1953. In absolute terms, the value of factory ship- 
ments by United States-controlled companies in 
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Ontario during 1961 amounted to $4,935 million, or 
over 20 per cent of total Canadian shipments and 40 
per cent more than the equivalent 1953 figure of 
$3,525 million. The relative importance of United 
States control of Quebec manufacturing industry 
declined slightly between 1953 and 1961. In 1961 
United States-controlled plants contributed 24 per 
cent, or 1.2 percentage points less than in 1953, of 
total shipments from factories in the province. How- 
ever, during the eight-year period the actual value of 
shipments from Quebec’s United States-controlled 
factories rose by 30 per cent from $1,368 million to 
$1,776 million. During the years 1953 to 1961 United 
States companies extended their control over the 
manufacturing industries of the other three geogra- 
phic regions quite substantially. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces the value of shipments from United States- 
controlled factories increased from 1953’s level of 
$293 million, or 20.8 per cent of the region’s total 
factory shipments to $575 million (28.1 per cent of 
total shipments) in 1961. A considerable part of this 
increase can be attributed to heavy United States 
investment in the nickel and petroleum refining in- 
dustries, although pulp and paper, chemicals and 
slaughtering and meat packing also showed signi- 
ficant increases. In the Atlantic Provinces in 1961, 
$166 million, or 17.7 per cent of the region’s total 


shipments, came from United States-controlled fac- 
tories. This represents an appreciable increase 
since 1953 when United States-controlled fac- 


tories produced $69 million or 9.2 per cent of the 
regional total, and is almost entirely explained by 
the increased output of United States-controlled 
petroleum refineries. The aluminum refining, wood, 
pulp and paper, and petroleum refining industries 
were responsible for most of the increases in ship- 
ments from United States-controlled companies in 
British Columbia. In contrast with 1953, when they 


accounted for only $164 million, or 12.0 per cent of 
the province’s shipments, United States-controlled 
establishments in 1961 were the source of 22.5 per 
cent ($444 million) of all British Columbia shipments. 


The relative importance of United Kingdom 
control in 1961 varied quite considerably from region 
to region. Factory shipments from United Kingdom- 
controlled plants represented less than 3 per cent 
of total shipments of the Prairie Provinces, but, 
in contrast, in the Atlantic Provinces they exceeded 
15 per cent of the total, and in Newfoundland 32 per 
cent of the total, (individual figures for the other 
Atlantic Provinces were: Nova Scotia, 24 per cent, 
New Brunswick, 3 per cent and Prince Edward Island, 
nil). Indeed the value added by manufacture at 
United Kingdom-controlled plants in the Atlantic 
Provinces, at 17.2 per cent, constituted a higher 
proportion of the regional total than value added by 
United States-controlled plants (13.9 per cent); 
United Kingdom-controlled plants in the Atlantic 
Provinces provided 2% times more employment than 
the United States-controlled plants (15.2 per cent 
of the regional total compared with 6.1 per cent) 
and had a salaries and wages bill which was nearly 
three times larger (22.1 per cent compared with 7.8 
per cent). In Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
shipments from United Kingdom-controlled establish- 
ments formed 8.0 per cent, 6.0 per cent and 3.5 per 
cent respectively of each province’s total shipments. 


In no case did shipments from plants controlled 
in other foreign countries constitute a significant 
part of a region’s total shipments. The highest pro- 
portion of a regional total was in the Prairie Prov- 
inces (2.2 per cent), the lowest in the Atlantic 
Provinces (0.2 per cent). 


STATEMENT 77. Regional Sources of Total Selling Value of Factory Shipments 
from the Canadian Establishments of Selected Foreign-controlled Enterprises, 1961 


Controlled in 


Region 


eS 


All foreign 


countries 


United United Other foreign 
States Kingdom countries 


Atlantic Provinces 
QUOD Co ee atsvarnte re eestas satu em netic STII EET ip TROT ns MOR esos 
ORGAIIONLY, AN PAi epee testusoccttteciass Seaseeh eek ote aeeeet ee etentee seat sciene 
Prairie Provinces 
British Columbia? 


POCA S eter n. eiakacs ee nccce wesc deere reer ete 


* Also includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


per cent 
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It will be seen from Statement 77 that the 


"regional distribution of foreign-controlled manufac- 


turing operations in Canada varied quite significantly 
according to the country of control. In each instance 
manufacturing was concentrated in Ontario and 
Quebec. Overall, Ontario was easily the most impor- 
tant location; accounting for 58.7 per cent of all 
foreign-controlled manufacturing activity in Canada 
in terms of factory shipments. Quebec accounted for 
25.7 per cent of all foreign-controlled manufacturing 
activity. For United States and United Kingdom- 
controlled companies Ontario was the most impor- 


tant manufacturing region; their Ontario and Quebec 
plants accounted for 62.5 per cent and 22.5 per cent 
Tespectively (United States-controlled companies) 
and 45.6 per cent and 37.2 per cent respectively 
(United Kingdom-controlled companies) of total 
factory shipments from their Canadian plants. Howe- 


ver, the situation was reversed in the case of the 


other foreign-controlled companies. Their Quebec 
plants accounted for 48.0 per cent of their total 
factory shipments compared with their Ontario plants 
29.2 per cent. 


A bout the figures — 


The information published in this teport has been 
Obtained by collating data collected in the Census of 
Manufactures for 1961 and data relating to the owner- 
ship and control of Canadian industry at the end of 
1960 as published in ‘‘The Canadian Balance of Inter- 
national Payments, 1961 and 1962 and International 
Investment Position’’ (DBS Catalogue No. 67-201). 


This survey is the latest in a series of three which 
was commenced in 1949 when the Bureau published a 
Special report on important United States direct invest- 
ment in Canada including statistics of their manufac- 
turing operations. This was followed by, a similar study 
covering the year 1953.1 


The present survey is more ambitious than either 
of the earlier surveys. In addition to data relating to 
selected enterprises controlled in the United States, 
it provides details of the manufacturing operations of 
selected enterprises controlled in the United Kingdom 
and other foreign countries. For the first time, too, it 
has been possible to provide some information about 
the manufacturing activities of enterprises classified 
according to the size of their aggregate investment in 
Canada. This has made possible, inter alia, the inclu- 
Sion of details of Canadian-controlled enterprises with 
data relating to the manufacturing operations of enter- 
prises with an aggregate investment in Canada of more 
than $25 million.? Thus, the reader is enabled for the 
first time to compare the manufacturing operations of 
Canadian-controlled enterprises with foreign-controlled 
enterprises of an equivalent capital size, When making 
such comparisons, however, considerable caution should 
be used, The reader should bear in mind the distinction 
between enterprises and companies on the one hand, 
and establishments on the other. The investment data 
published throughout this report are based on the book 
value of capital investment in Canadian enterprises. 


1 The first report, relating to the year 1946, was 
published in 1949 as ‘“‘U.S. Direct Investments in 
Canada: Statistics of Investments in All Companies 
and Operations of the larger Manufacturing Compa- 
nies’’, This report is now out of print. Details of the 
1953 study were published in ‘‘Canada’s International 
Investment Position, 1926-1954’’ with supplementary 
information being included in ‘‘The Canadian Balance 
of International Payments, 1955, and International 
Investment Position’’. The figures for 1946 and 1953 
which appear in the present study have been revised to 
correspond as closely as possible with the 1961 data, 

2? For practical reasons it has not been possible 
to provide information relating to the _Canadian- 
controlled enterprises with an aggregate investment 
of $25 million or less. 


MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS OF SELECTED FOREIGN-CONTROLLED ENTERPRISES 


The whole of the book value of the enterprise is clas- 
Sified by the principal activity in which it is engaged. 
Statistics of industria] operations on the other hand are 
compiled by establishment? or plant, each individual 
component of the enterprise being treated Separately, 
The significance of this is far-reaching. The typical 
modern enterprise, which consists of one or more com- 
panies under common Ownership and financial control, 
produces a wide range of differentiated goods and 
Services, and has establishments Operating in indus- 
tries other than the one in which it is principally enga- 
ged. Even enterprises engaged in the same principal 
activity vary substantially in respect of the degree and 
nature of their involvement in subsidiary industries. It 
Should be noted, in this connection, that the statistics 
of industrial operations published in this report include 
details of the manufacturing operations of enterprises 
classified as non-manufacturing with regard to their 
principal activity and that the aggregate investment 
figures for enterprises classified as manufacturing 
quclude their investment in non-manufacturing actiy- 
ities. 


Attention is also drawn to two major breaks, in 
1960 and 1961, in the continuity of the series of indus- 
try statistics upon which this survey is partly based 
and which therefore affect the comparability of the 1961 
Statistics published in this report with statistics for 
1953 and 1946. The 1961 data reflect the introduction 
of a revised industrial classification and a change in 
the definition of the reporting unit (establishment). 


The revised Standard Industrial Classification, 
introduced in 1960*, resulted in substantial changes in 
a number of industries because of the shifting of estab- 
lishments from one industry. to another or because of re- 
grouping of establishments into different industry 
classes. From 1961 onwards establishments (accounting 
entities) which are not primarily engaged in manufac- 
turing are no longer included as manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the basic industry statistics, 


3 For statistical purposes an ‘‘establishment’’ is 
defined as the smallest unit which is a separate oper- 
ating entity capable of reporting all elements of basic 
industrial statistics. See the ‘‘Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification Manual’’, DBS Catalogue No. 12-501, Occa- 
sional. 

* There has been one other revision (in 1948) in 
the Standard Industrial Classification in the period 
spanned by the three studies. Where time series have 
been provided in this present study, the data included 
have been made as consistent as possible with those 
produced by the original study relating to 1946, 
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STATEMENT 78. Original and Revised Data, Number of Establishments and Selling Value 
of Factory Shipments, 1960 


Number of Selling value of 
establishments factory shipments 
Province or industrial group 
Original | revised [biserence Original | revise Difference 
number millions of dollars 

(Atlantic * PrOVIN COS. siecscccceuresstoce suet eancrecsecerstestars 2,998 235% - 641 943 912 - 31 
QUOC Go oae acess sce cept os casine eo gs co sake mewelen gs Coes ae aeceeeaenecnees Li Sol 11, 093" | => 868 7,206 eto = 131 
OE ATV see tens aoe Sees Soo Pree Sentient 13,387 2 OOO meow 11, 686 11,480 ‘— 206 
pai nie wRnOMINGES mes wa secetecte..o:s8dmaetes-anteeetaeenne ss Ae 4,327 SOL) = ines ila) 33 1,901 Se? 
Titi shy G OMUMbTAr Aye. eevescachec..dstes werae ratercoasceseorersas 4,009 Soo Un eta So 1,940 1,912 Zo 

Canada e.ck.. cesta, tee aust antec eee oe oo ese eeanr ae 36, 682 32,852 | —- 3,830 23, 748 23, 280 — 468 
Food and beverage inGusStri€S ..........ccccseceussesers 8, 488 7,598 = 890 4,880 4,668 — 212 
Tobacco PLOdUCGtS MNAWS TMCS ger ses: estecrer -cqectsseers += 40 BIO 1 334 334 — 
RuUbDer INGUStT ES ete. Aue ootaterse tec etenecteeracee 92 SOF 3 323 328 5 
TeathereINGUStries wes cceee. sec. <ct<wenescoodenprateneereteesearr 608 BrakWer| 28 268 266 i os 
Mextili@vinGuSunlGs: acters. soeseeceeteneccscenencciteteesssecvsas 924 886 or 38 811 796 =a ANG 
Knit bimgemill sie sem tece-.csten sites sctaesse earasye=-.apetsreeterae 362 SD Oakes 6 198 200 2 
Clothing indus tries Meee sce tee tere een ceteeeecerecerecerers 2a 91 2S OGmIy oa 85 eh 763 ae: 
Woodisin GUS ttilOStyiv.acs. -cescon-eaee see cat opeaeace. obser - eh oeae 7,490 SOT R= GO 1, 068 1, 007 el! 
Furniture and fixture industrie€S ..................s0ese00e 2,099 2,070 - 29 348 342 = 6 
Paper andaliiedsinGdustries ss. a2sec-cheacsunsdeoteecen tae 581 565 = 16 2,128 2,126 = 2 
Printing, publishing and allied industries ........ 3, 462 Syne Do 866 846 SAA 
Primary: metal: InduiStr/eS #2cepeterss -cotscacpeateeratec ere 418 404 = 14 2,743 De TOS) cries 
Metal tabricating Im0WStTles tenscscecscccr-te-ssas-seenesce 2,896 2 oon = Elsa O 1,433 1,413 =a 20) 
MachinerywanGuUSttless o....c.de-.secee-+ at. o.aeade-seraase 533 519 = 14 642 637 a hea) 
Transportation equipment industries ................. 687 677 - 10 2, 001 2, 000 = 1 
Electrical products industries .............-..-secceseeees 548 536 = 12 ie biG 1,166 eo) 
Non-metallic mineral ‘products 2A Aiscb.s.ctiecccsseesss gail 1,296 = 35 647 639 = 8 
PetroleumvandicoalOpro ducts aii. sccscs..ceen.ooeeees 96 91 = 5 1,198 1, 150 - 48 
Chemicals and chemical products ........-..c...s00-s 1,143 1, 063 = 80 1,374 Loos ho 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ............ 2,493 1, 881 = 612 Sne be ei 

bs eae 


1 Also includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Some indication of the effect of these changes is 
given in Statement 78 which compares manufacturing 
data compiled on the original and revised bases and 
which should be consulted by all comparing the 1961 
statistics, when classified by industry or geographic 
region, with figures for 1946 or 1953. 


It will be noted that the greatest difference ($212 
million) occurred in the food and beverage industries. 
About $119 million of this is explained by the removal 
of a new industry—the poultry processors’ industry, 
which was introduced for the first time in 1960. The 
remaining difference is mainly attributable to the transfer 
of several hundred feed reports, which were found to be 
principally engaged in trade, from the manufacturing 


universe to non-manufacturing industries. The difference 
of $61 million in the wood industries total resulted 
mainly from the transfer of a large number of sawmills 
out of manufacturing to other industries and a change 
from a value of production basis (lumber sawn by con- 
tract was formerly given full value) to a value of ship- 
ments basis (revenue for only contract sawing). A 
difference of $48 million in the value of shipments in 
the petroleum and coal products industries was mainly 
caused by discontinuation of the practice of including, 
with the value of products made for sale, products made 
for own use (mostly fuel oil) in petroleum refineries. 
(Further information concerming these changes can 
be found in the ‘‘General Review of the Manufacturing 
Industries of Canada’’, and 1961, DBS Catalogue No. 
Ste2 0s) 


Ta 


SECTION 1 


Tables 1 to 10 relate to the 


Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Other related text and statements are listed in the 
Table of Contents at the front of the report. 
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TABLE 1. Summary of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1926-65 


Current account 
T 
Totals! Balances 
Year ‘isin Long- Short- 
a3 term term 
Non- bbe forms* | forms‘ 
Merchan-| merchan- 3 : t 
: Pay- : ‘ butions, United United Other 
Receipts ments dise dise including Totals States |Kingdom|countries 
trade trans- ane 
actions grants? | 
if millions of dollars 
NOD Gites cecearerntteveseerseeect: comseruactend 17665") °1,,538 299") 272 = T27 V—ee ao 58 300 
VOD” hacvsvncltevacccetoncvactrerseccereoseestes 1, 633 1, 643 [5S —e £68 = 10°‘}— 248 |= 19 257 
UODS: 2, cs Tenssedsesue sence casaneeceeeceserasses 1,788 | 1,820 1S eG = i= Sant S49) aoe 338 
PO DOW reate sue oagh nducasnsceeatanceoseterereneecees 16465) deO5%) = 940 8=— 2a7 = i Se te 225 
1,297 L634 = SOBs" Head = Ss SS Tie oka seo. LOG 113 
972 1,146 21 =" eh95: = = ATE 0 205; | ea 4 85 
808 904 OT =: ae eos — |- SG Pe LGSue= a he 86 
829 831 164 166 -—|- Popa —ailhlss 26 85 
1,020 952 164 | - 96 - 68 | - 80 46 102 
Wires 1,020 206 y= 81 ~ 1257) = 29 62 92 
1,430 | 1,186 342 | - 98 — 244 |- i 122 123 
1,593 1,413 265: |) = 85 - 180 | - 40 135 122 
Do 6is e 26! OB th 95 _ 100 }- 149 127 122 
Detain) ah, cow L937 — 67 - 126)) ~oe 116 137 105 14 112 126 
L776: jn L627: 196 | - 47 - 149}- 292 343 98 | - 186 40 | - 146 
2,458 | 1, 967 | 468 23 - 491 }- 318 734 ide) = LOL 268 Th 
aco Gun a Siyrerit lial OO) 1a 8 | = 1,002 99}- 180 223 56 | — 903 1300) tis 
4,064| 3,376) 1,471 \= 265 |= 518 688 | - 19 648 59 114 | =—.438 || = 324 
4,557 | °4,499 | 2,192 |}-— 1,174 )— 960 58 See ao 55 147 69 216 “ 
4,456") 3, 168.) 2510382 |= 486) — “858 688 36 gifs! 501 190°} ="210 | = 20 66 : 
3,365} 3,002 Stee DTG) = 97 263) k= 64/607 500 470) — 715. 86 | - 629 - 266 
3,748 | 3,699 TSSo—= LOL) = 38 49 |- 1,134 633 5DOi |e 120 4} = 717 = 668 
4,147} 3,696 432 42 | - 23 4510— 9 1393 486 358 Aare ae 41 492 © 
4,089 | 3,912 293 .|- 110 )= 6 Tee GOL 446 332 | = 29 \"=—20 | = 49 128 
4,230 | 4,549 Ce ees eS BYE fet SHIR) St PRIS 24 42 610 431 1,041 72 2 
Dai heonOo Oe |) =e 5 1). ees 2 = 9) |= O12 1 1945) 223 210 666)" =" ‘98 568 
5,673 5, 486 485) e282e 16 LS 6830 387 630 455) || = 6058) "te 
5,493 |) ono = 6Oli = 863 a= 25. |= -448.c}\= 21907. 132 327 649 | — 239 410 
5,248 | 5,672 133) = 430" | — LO) 4245" $00 229 147 599 | — 51 548 
5,,909)) 6,946.) — 21 0— 14525) = 24)\)— (687 |= 1,029 332 10 414 229 643 
VOD GN Saas sesscvsvaccasanscanss twachsdes conedtsane 6,475 | 7,847) = 728 |= 614 |= 30) = 8 2a eGo 253 25 | 1,490.) = 770i}, 1,420 
DOB T. esevesatopascavcghecvapaetececettreresaries 6,529 | 7,980} — 594 /- 817 |= 40 |} - 1,451 |- 1,579 120 SAP iss20 26 | 1,346 
LOD 8 Shs, dereterteetenanctecsccetmeereremiee 67452) |) 2755890 ai 767) — 908i Do feel Lote tice eel Orn oF = Gn |. i, tos 93 | 1,246 
MOSS aie, acscacvecnurecasvaxsneciolonre scat anaes 6,813 | 8,300) —- 421 | - 994 | - 72) | — h, 68 0 ol ak woos 16 = 282, | plpltd 297 | 1,476 
ASG O) one oo ee egeee ncradssvacccat oi ecsna 7,136 | 8,369 | — 148 | —- 1,024 | - 61) | — Mi 28 Sn— reso 169 =n 43 929 265 | 1,194 
7,788 | 8,716 TSA ed 04 0h 56: ||—9 8928) | aise 195 218 930 288°) 1,218 
8, 423 9, 253 184 |}- 978} - 36) | =") 830-1, 092 225 37 688 297 985 
9,289] 9,810 DOS i—— ego oe = 654 =) O20 =a 417 210 637 30 667 
1s MR ere ns perp ae mern Ares reco tta 10, 747 | 11,171 TOLN=" 1 F056; |= 69 |}- 424 |- 1,635 605 606 820i =) 533) 7187 
LOG D2 5 sca ccsucanszeaeaeodgh genentncOoamanaeas 11,464 | 12, 547 113.) — 1s TOS) — 92°) — W083xi— 1,912 510 319 713 527 | 1,240 
on a. ——_ pe pete 
1 Excludes mutual aid to NATO countries; these amounts are: 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
millions of dollars 
57 145 200 246 284 222 157 107 142 63 43 35 41 23 47 


? Data for 1942 to 1946 include the 1942 $1,000 million gift to the United Kingdom, mutual aid, contributions to UNRRA and military and other re. 
subsequent data cover official contributions of a non-military nature. 
I * The years 1927 to 1937 includes direct investments, new issues, retirements and trade in outstanding issues of Canadian securities, trade in outstand 
issues of foreign securities, and insurance transactions. The years 1938 to 1945 include new issues, retirements and trade in outstanding issues of Canadia 
securities, trade in outstanding issues of foreign securities, net loans and advances by the Government of Canada. . 

‘Includes balancing item representing difference between direct measurements of current and capital accounts. Figures for 1927 to 1945 include al) 
capital movements in forms not recorded as long-term. 

> The years 1927 to 1937 include gold holdings only. 
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TABLE 2. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1961 -65 


Between Canada and all countries Between Canada and the United States 
Account li T 
No. 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965P 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
. a] i “Millions of dollars 4 
A Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted)... 5,889 |6,387 |7,082 | 8,238] 8,745 S 4,39 
2 Mutual aid to NATO countries ... 35 41 23 47 39 eel i: gis he CN 
3 Gold production available for expor oe 162 155 154 145 138 155 154 145 138 
4 Travel expenditures ............ on 482 562 609 662 747 512 549 590 660 
5 Interest and dividends So 213 202 230 332 310 120 155 100 204 
6 Freight and shipping .......... 486 509 563 644 673 259 279 301 327 
i Inheritances and immigrants’ funds 104 124 Si 169 211 61 65 igh on 
1 All other current receipts oo... 452 484 500 Don 640 345 342 359 393 
Total current receipts 7,823 |8,464 | 9,312 | 10,794 | 11,503 5,219) 5,514 | 6,058) 6,806 
Current payments: 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) 5,716 |6,203 |6,579 | 7,537 | 8,627 4,205] 4,458 | 5,204] 6,034 
Travel expenditures ...... 642 605 585 Te 779 419 388 481 531 
Interest and dividends 764 783 860), 1, COLON 1, O71 656 727 850 919 
Freight and shipping ..., 568 595 648 679 ios 353 378 399 442 
Inheritances and emigran _ ate 16 175 185 201 211 139 152 15% 160 
Offileral*contributions 2... ae 56 36 65 69 92 — — -_ — 
#10 Mutual aid to NATO countries . 35 41 23 47 39 5A 
11 All other current payments 794 856 888 963 1,012 539 559 602 632 
= 12 Total current payments 8,751 | 9,294 | 9,833 | 11,218 | 12,586 6,311] 6,662 | 7,693| 8,718 
Current account balance: 
1 Merchandise DAGIC .. sBacnavsiyees xe aorec es rs +184 +008 14 NOL | 11a - 438]- 488 |- 808 | -1,041 
2 Other transactions, excluding B9 -1, 045 -978 | -959 | -1,056 | -1,109 - 654/- 660 /- 827/- 871 
3 Official contributions Sa1456, 3) = 365) =" 65) = GO. |= 99 - - - = 
» 4 BUGGIES ete carrot asun ese Uaeca cosset tes saeris cxavs ns tocattoaeconwastocaceen covetee ee - 928 | -830 | -521]- 424 | -1,083 -1, 092 |-1,148 | -1,635 | -1, 912 
D Capital account: 
tf Direct investment: 
= 1 Direct investment in Canada..... 560 505 280 270 405 328 220 188 353 
e 2 Direct investment abroad See OO WeOS i Ser i Hobe tan oe Sle Soni ~ 35uli= » 70 
Canadian securities: 
Sol Trade in outstanding bonds and debentures .o...cceccccccccecececseseece 61 64 39 aa 62 84 35 38 28 
oser4 Trade in outstanding common and preference st 39 | -115 | -170|- 98])- 264 = Wiis of 99m ~— 5Qii— 2189 
4 New issues .. 548 7129 984 | 1,100 | 1,209 690 930 | 1,040] 1,166 
5 Retirements .. = 301 | -319 | -404|}- 382})- 382 - 247\- 315 |}- 300/- 326 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues .. - 6 | - 68 40 | - 31 ]- 53 - 59) 42 26 | - 51 
7 Newissues “525203... =e woot = i eso Ui Sia oe esc gq) She 20:|.— 4 27 
8 IRECINCMICMDS ite 2:28 Mobos sscccevacscopessaverel «uss 9 20 21 10 25 17 ili’ 5 6 
Loans, capital subscriptions, etc., by Gover 
= 9.1 Loans and advances by Government of Canada _ 3 Oy! - 10 |.- 2 ik _ =_ — ~ 
e 9.2 - 8 | = 15.) = 8 8 13 = 
10.1 38 129 25 10 10 = - _ = 
6 10.2 - - - - - 
20.3 
-t _ = = 54 32 - - 54 32 
pel 2 Export credits extended from Canada directly or indirectly at Included I 
, Risk ofthe rGovernmentiol @anadar 2, ....00.1<.c¢s.s-skeecslontssactvesscle with D13.2 | - 63 | - 72|}- 164]-. 187 |withD13.2/- 33 7 9 _ 
t Long-term capital transactions n.i.e.: ie © 
m3.d EMMARCE COMPANY DOT OW LEM cscccsscecvreccssouesesiseveittcssscescsecatvevsees 5 14 11 |/- 6 |- 3 12 11 |- 5|- 3 
10 OL NCIS tere ee mC EI oe a. sdecce echo ine tava mcrthusscdee eel dce 103 | - 64 1D 116 54 - 94 65 PA, 39 
0 
14.1 33 = 10 43 28 31 18 oy 34 5 
14.2 Government of Canada demand liabilities... - a2/= 4 1 _ 2 = 9)}- Lj- 2/- 2 
14.3 Canadian treasury bills =e D8 eo = 2h |= 16 12 18i- 23 | - 16 yf 
“ Other capital movements: ’ 
ey. 1 Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad (excluding 
is OLBICTAMES OF LESS) MA hat . avers Sees: Pee ocho soe cadens Eau 140 93 | -258 |- 528 138 142|- 244 106 |- 817 
17.2 Canadian commercial paper, etc. Included - 23 /}- 11 10 Included - 23 ]- Tee Zi 
wi7.3 Canadian finance company paper with D17.4 93 196 |- 162 with D17.4 93 196|}- 208 
17.4 Canadian finance company obligations n.i.e... 95 119 35 52 209 100 121 35 52 205 
17.5 All other transactions 80 95 166 246 287 158 103 118 267 304 
E Net capital movement (excluding monetary items shown below) in: 
y 680 843 1,013 964 
1 Long-term forms (D1 to D13 930 688 637 820 713 953 , 
® 2 Brot tee forms - 14 toD os J 288 297 30h |= 33 527 358 393\|~ 14 626|}- 508 
3 UNOCAL S rae etemnesn eae een Se scree Save saededevste cecovess odustenee sve astivecsscoxegneoteworwes 1,218 985 667 787 | 1,240 1,311} 1,073 829 | 1,639 456 
4 Balance to be; settled (C4 + Ei 3))..f..c..:.sccessecenssnsssncavocassoveasevessraesceaens 290 155 146 363 157 =) 30\=—) 19\—- 37319 4| -1,456 
i 
G Balance settled by exchange transfers ............0.cccccccccsseceeeressecenseceees - - _ _ - 257 554 378 rath 1,499 
A 
H= : 
C+E+G| Official monetary movements in the form of: 
-1 Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange .... 72) bead We ae 77 | 168 ale bas od = i 
m2 Change in net International Monetary Fund Position .. 61 | -378 86 277 Hale tag = 3 = 
3 Other special international financial assistance vis _ - 4 _ _ — — 
; 4 BR OGAES age ecesaeese say eee ore seven eos os cee sae curs (actscgrvdvesvsananscvisbeorsevntnsboepaneware 290 155 146 363 157 227 535 59 31 43 
= 1 4 
~ 


See footnote at end of table. 


ee 
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TABLE 2. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1961-65 — Continued 


Between Canada and other 


Between Canada and the United Kingdom sterling area countries 


Account 
PTT eT T E Tasca 
5 1961 1962 | 1963 1964 1965” 1961 1962 | 1963 1964 1965” 
= ——— 
millions of dollars 
A Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) 924 924 |1,017 1,219 1,184 338 409 ae 531 
2 Mutual aid to NATO countries ...... Ae a ae Fe Cs a 
3 Gold production available for expor - - - - - — — _ - 
4 Travel expenditures 21 22 28 33 34 8 8 11 9 
5 Interest and dividends . 37 28 31 80 40 33 26 41 41 
6 Freight and shipping 100 98 105 130 136 29 33 44 44 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds . s 25 28 43 46 51 8 12 13 21 
1l All other current receipts ee ee 54 66 Y fit 102 110 9 12 14 20 
12 Total current receipts 1,161 |1,166 {1,301 | 1,610] 1,555 425 500 638 666 
B Current payments: 
i Merchandise imports (adjusted) 593 578 521 584 624 326 418 417 380 
4 Travel expenditures ........ ee 71 71 70 80 89 21 21 23 27 
5 Interest and dividends . a 87 85 82 104 91 1 1 1 1 
6 Freight and shipping 93 88 94 89 95 5 5 7 11 
Hi Inheritances and emigrants’ funds a 23 18 15 24 30 4 4 5 4 
9 Official contributions ............. < - _ - - - 29 57 58 73 
10 Mutual aid to NATO countries % a oe 2 ars 08 re ie 4 
i All other current payments saguncteias 99 101 102 124 116 22 25 26 30 
12 Total current payments 966 941 884 | 1,005 | 1,045 408 531 So 531 
Cc Current account balance: 
1 Merchandise trade +331 | +346 | +496 +635 |+ 560 +12 = 9 + 98 +146 
2 Other transactions, excluding B9 -136 | -121. |).— 79 ~ 30 50 +34 +35 + 61 + 62 
3 Official contributions - - - - — -29 =57 - 58 - 73 
4 G 17) 7 | oer ee RR she ee ORE eae AS Preetr es 3. end arene +195 | +225 | +417 +605 |+ 510 +17 oe +101 +135 
D Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada.. 125 62 38 55 |- 2 - 4 —r1 4 3 
2 Direct investment abroad - 16 | -— 21 | - 40 - 3 2 -41 -13 - 35 - 38 
Canadian securities: 
a.F Trade in outstanding bonds and debentures . sages - 12 - - 6 - lf- 3 - = - = 
32 Trade in outstanding common and preference “stocks. - 61 - 65 - 55 - 27|- 50 _ ~_ - = 
4 New issues yates 24 18 18 22 15 - - - - 
5 Retirements - 41 | - 37 | - 40 - 39 |- 23 = - - - 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ...... efensssh cers -it|- 2 - 2 - 8/- 1 - =|1 - - 
7 New issues . - 2 - - - - - - 4 - 5 
8 Retirements . - 1 - - = 1 fl 1 
Loans, capital su scrip 
9.1 Loans and advances by Garren of Canada - - - - —- - -10 = £2 - 1 
9.2 Capital subscriptions to international investment agencies... = = = = = = = = = 
10.1 Repayment of post-war loans and advances ms 17 17 18 - - 5. 5 8 8 
10.2 Repayment of war loans and advances ......... - - = =~ = = = = 
10.3 British financial settlement and interim advances (net). x = - - - - - - - a 
11 Columbia River Treaty, M@vcc.c.0...0...csssccccossscscsessecssvscntehersoecsesssseters = — = = = = = wae = 
12 Export credits extended from Canada directly or indirectly at risk Included Included | 
of the government Of Camada...........scscssseccssssessssnssssenreccassrconssseeee with D13.2 = _ = — |with D13.2 - 4 aly! =r 
Long-term capital transactions n.i.e.: i). as Wal J | 
13.1 Finance company borrowing .. - ce | 1 - - - = 
13.2 OGHEN Pee eaasernn eetacos aastananon 5 18 | - 11 3|- 12 4 - 7 — 76} 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners: ! 
14.1 Deposits 4 | - 12 Al - 11 16 5 5 = 2 
14.2 Government of Canada demand liabilities aa - ~ - - - = = 
14.3 Canadian treasury bills pes - 3 = ae Op 1|- 1 - - cs 
Other capital movements: 
ie Bank balances and other short-term funds se Sagi ic 
official reserves) 1S [= 37 [= -583 551 1 12 45 
17.2 Canadian commercial paper, etc. 3 Included — — 1 Included — _ = | 
Tin: Canadian finance company paper... with D17.4 - with D17.4 — - 2 
17.4 Canadian finance company obligations n.i.e........ = = = = 
sls) All other transactions* 21 28a aa ka - 38 /- 29 
E Net capital movement (excluding monetary items shown below) in: 
1 Long-term forms (D1 to D13)....... 28 | - 8 | - 80 3/- 714 
2 Short-term forms (D 14 to D17) 21 | - 77 | - 16 -631 549 
3 RO CANS ep Bekiieies cceaccaateun ravupersievmoaedsntek- hucavnaaaaseseeercctcs xine csbanvoeWaeses 49 | - 85 | - 96 -628 475 
F Balance to be Settled (C4 + E38) wu... cecssssecssscesseeseesseeesenessseeneeeteeeerees 244 140 321 - 23 985 
G Balance settled by exchange transfers .............cccssssesceeseersseeneeeteees -242 | -142 | -320 78 | -1,039 
H= 
C+E+G_| Official monetary movements in the form of: 
1 Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange .......... 2 ah em eel i bei 
2 Change in net International Monetary Fund Position ..... F = = = = 
3 Other special international financial assistance ..........::ceseees =< coy i = =F 
4 Totals siscssecscvnderwoss escesuesnecssacecesvesuuecuscsnssaseeesesasetecnucsusenueanecnnaneceneeny® Siete 2 1 55 |- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


TABLE 2. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1961-65 — Concluded 


| = 103 — 
> 
t 
; 


Between Canada and other Between Canada and all 
count OECD countries in Europe other countries 
4 
7 No. 1961 1962 |} 1963 1964 1965P 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965” 
a millions of dollars 
A Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted)... 618 622 
2 Mutual aid to NATO countries... o es i oe oe 136. jad O24 helns9), 1,197 
3 : Gold poe retan available for export ., ee: = = ae — = £3 ra ce a 
a Travel expenditures .........0..... a Ls. 14 16 * 1 V 
m 5 Interest and dividends . 12 11 8 g fi 4 10 te aE ie 
=. 6 Freight and shipping.............. 67 62 68 76 84 62 61 78 93 82 
= 7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds . 15 19 21 21 34 7 8 10 12 14 
mil All other current receipts 37 42 45 48 63 15 22 24 34 54 
12 otalchmrent me ceipts tie ane ee .tocceivscdaceesipsove apeeetovcvenveared. cc 762 770 820 919 | 1,056 902 843 | 1,154] 1,522] 1,381 
4 
iB Current payments: 
3 Merchandise imports (adjusted) 416 454 474 558 707 581 640 708 774 877 
4 Travel expenditures ..... 72 75 86 105 106 19 19 20 23 26 
- 5 Interest and dividends 44 39 48 52 57 D) 9 9 3 3 
» 6 Freight and shipping 114 124 137 146 161 24 25 34 38 46 
- 7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ... ig 11 11 11 13 2 3 3 4 4 
- 9 Official contributions ......00.0......... 1 = 2 1 1 6 i 6 10 18 
10 Mutual aid to NATO countries... ee 
mil All other current payments sa 134 149 154 153 169 47 45 48 58 65 
12 Rotaltcurnent MAyMENtS Mare--...tsot Aesviveeesctomeeses bcmeveenanereee a. 7192 852 912 1, 026 1,214 681 741 821 910 1, 039 
Cc Current account balance: 
1 Merchandise trade oo... ot +202 | +168 | +188 +191 +133 +222 | + 96) +316 +585 +320 
2 Other transactions, excluding B9 oe =231 =250' | =278 —297 -290 "5 #13 + 20 + 37 + 40 
3 Official contributions oc =e! _ ed Snell — al = 6 TS) Sean = ito) =. 13 
4 TRONS ss Shee cob Sa ea Sips Re ee a = 30 | -— 82) — 92 -107 -158 +221 | +102] +333 +612 +342 
D Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada .... 57 111 ait 27 47 3 Oo nese 4 4 
2 Direct investment abroad = ul = AY) = 33 = 18 = ily = 18> | =S200 se = 4 — 
Canadian securities: 
Bal Trade in outstanding bonds and debentures ..... na = vi = 20) 6 42 31 - - 3 = 2 6 
Ona Trade in outstanding common and preference st = LOU e239 bs iG, aig siByil — — — = = 
4 New issues 20 21 22 20 28 15 - 14 18 - 
5 Retirements ... Sal) Fess Ser Oy = Si = 25} =2h - ae OF, aly mee 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues = Ponte 49) - 3 ell _ 2 1 _ _ 
if NeW ISSUES ..4.00.......... = - — _ = = 2) Sonics 15 = Ta - 24 
8 Retirements ren = = — —= = 3 2 3 4 18 
Loans, capital subscriptions, etc., by Government of Canada: 
9.1 Loans and advances by Government of Canada ........................ = - =— - _ _ 7 — _ _ 
Daa Capital subscriptions to international investment agencies - _ - — ra 2) 15 co ey =! 8 => AG} 
ei0.1 Repayment of post-war loans and advances =a 1S 107 2 2 2 1 _ = — 
0.2 Repayment of war loans and advances ...........ccccceeeesees = = = = = 
10.3 British financial settlement and interim advances (net) . = = = = = = = = = = = 
11 Colum bia sRAV er MT CAT. MOE L cocestecss sn os cc.oeToevessdeuesbevervissees - = = = = aa = = = = = 
12 Export credits extended from Canada directly or indirectly a Included Included 
Tisk"of the Government Of Canada scciccccc.c0.cseseceessececactiectseascsnvees with D 13.2 1 Hl - =) 4.) With D 13.2) = 27) -— 76 -156 -166 
{ Long-term capital transactions n.i. 
13.1 Finance company borrowing...... = 1 1 am 7 7 = = = = 
13.2 Other = 2 18 =e 18 -— 45 1 CG yma 4 15 
Change in Can 
14,1 Deposits 8 = 10 6 1 8 =. 36 — = = ee 4 
14,2 Government of Canada demand liabilities . = = = = = of 5 2 2 4 
14.3 Canadian treasury bills LM 2k 1 = nie 1 | ee = i 
Other capital movements: ; 
mi .1 Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad (excluding 
Official reserves) 00... E: = Sullleerten® 2 176 itte:! dull eae 3 — 65 183 
7.2 Canadian commercial paper, etc. Included — _ = Included = — 11 
17.3 Canadian finance company paper with D17.4 = 5 4 with D17.4 = = 35 
17.4 Canadian finance company obligations n.i.e. .... SP REPS. oe = = iF - 
B17.5 All other transactions = i St 33 6 59 6 I 
E Net capital movement (excluding monetary items shown below) in: 
= 1 Long-term forms (D1 to D13) .... 46 lll); - 4 23 48 — 93 7167 “170 
2 Short-term forms (D 14 to D17) .. = Sal) = 2h tS 35 193 oe leans 225 245 
B 3 TELE Sala (tetas Bell eae Se be eae ee Det 44 84| - 12 58 241 - 39 225 15 
F Balance to be settled (C4+E3).... 14 2) —104 ~ 49 83 294 387 417 
G Balance settled by exchange transfers ..........0.0..0:ccccccseceeeecseneeseeees = E46 is) 2 104 49 = -208 -110 -249 
C+E+G | Official monetary movements in the form of: 
1 Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange .......... sa m a ra a 36 217 168 
2 Change in net International Monetary Fund Position...... : = — = > a Ss 
3 Other special international financial assistance ...... : = = = - - ph es 
4 PS = = = = 86 277 168 
: i Je i 


ia 1 Includes changes in loans and accounts receivable and payable, and also balancing item representing differences between direct measurements of current and capital 
ccounts, 
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TABLE 3. Quarterly Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1963-65 


Between Canada and all countries 
ee 
Account 1963 1964 1965P J 
I II | Ill IV I i Il IV I II Il | W 
No. AM ; 
millions of dollars * 
A Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) 2,198 | 2,182 | 2,128 | 1,826 | 2,191 
2 Mutual aid to NATO countries ......... as aia as Pa] 38 
3 Gold production available for export 41 36 35 35 34 
4 Travel expenditures 140 351 112 63 158 
B) Interest and dividends 60 54 151 67 73 
6 Freight and shipping.................. 164 176 171 143 172 
vi Inheritances and immigrants’ fund 43 50 44 42 55 
11 All other current receipts....... 136 140 148 155 156 
12 Total current receipts 2,782 | 2,989 | 2, 789 | 2,331 | 2,839 ) 
B Current payments: 4 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) 2,047 | 1,827 | 1,968 | 1,865 | 2,218 | 2,102 | 2, 44! 
4 Travel expenditures ............... 187 238 137 152 210 271 1 
Hi) Interest and dividends 219 219 333 240 252 230 34! 
6 Freight and shipping.................. 175 187 181 155 198 204 4 
6 Inheritances and emigrant’s fun 47 58 56 43 49 61 q 
9 Official contributions ................ 16 22 19 23 20 31 q 
10 Mutual aid to NATO countries.. ws a AG ne oa ae i 
ill All other current payments..... 241 230 241 248 252 251 26 
12 Total current payments ...................... 5 2,932 | 2,781 | 2,935 | 2,726 | 3,199 | 3,150 | 3,47 
a 
Cc Current account balance: : 
i! Merchandise trade RTS Oe ee +204 +151 +355 +160, | = 39} =:27%.) +161 |\7 3 
2 Other transactions, excluding B9 -293 | -260 | -106 | -300 =285| —125 | =287 | -333 |—313 | O45 iaaee 
3 Official contributions ... = 15e eS 184 lee 16 - 16] - 22] -19] - 23] - 20] - 31 | -—1 
4 -234 | -204 | + 29 | -112 -150 | +208 | -146 | -395 | -360| + 36 -36 
u 
D Capital account: ry 
Direct investment: iy 
1 Direct investment in Canada ... 78 48 74 a2 51 102 ll 
2 Direct investment abroad =~ 3 Ce | eet a ae OG Goi cm ikd yz 
Canadian securities: 
3.1 Trade in outstanding bonds and debentures .......... 23 Cg ig etl) ee £5 36 22 
3.2 Trade in outstanding common and preference stoc = BY oe 44 lt cas 27 ot oes ee | a eS EG 
4 New issues.... 410 405 94 322 109 531 
b) Retirements .. = G40 ih —198 Dl) ee Boul) = =117 | =s6Q00ll 195 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues 5 21) = 14 ers) 1 =e 
7 New issues = Ui = foi —etoe> ae —ef5: ilo eed 
8 Retirements 5 5 5 3 2 3 
Loans, capital subscriptions, etc., by Government of Canada: 
Spal Loans and advances by Government of Canada ................cee = = ee 33 = — ial - 
9.2 Capital subscriptions to international investment agencies .... - - = = - - Ppl: 
10.1 Repayment of post-war loans and advances - - 6 - 3 1 2 
10.2 Repayment of war loans and advances ........0..c.--0 = = =_ - = -_ 
10.3 British financial settlement and interim advances ( _ - - - — 
11 Columbia: Rivers Treatyy, ment aie sete ey raavainddtreoaee = = = = 54 _ 
12 Export credits extended from Canada directly or indirectly at 
riskrofithel Government of (Canada, . 5... ...cfccess-assscsseuinpeensvecwedears os Oa esi =O a6 tT to 
Long-term capital transactions n.i.e. 
13.1 Finance company borrowing.. 4 8 oe -= Lin [fe pen Oe yy ae 
aS 2 Other Ta} =~. D9 17 25 85 16 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners: 
14,1 Deposits = 28 38) hi = Bh ae eee 53 
14,2 Government of Ca = SN CP [mice ett Sat) — 3 
14.3 Canadian treasury bills On) rede, ite Nee 1a SG seen 
Other capital movements: 
PRA Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad (excluding 
official reserves) = Glehe= cay) Las 150 | -128)), —165q) —385 
Liked Canadian commercial paper, etc. 39 Lou = Ta = 20h o> VAs - 
ee Canadian finance company paper .... 20 2 22 102 4 See 
17.4 Canadian finance company obligations n.i.e. . Egil ES h) w= 1 16 3T 
17.5 AlPothier transactonse. «ssc acdek eetemeasescn ete ewnience ees 30 140 Bil ae 128°) = 49 182 
E Net capital movement (excluding monetary items shown below) in: r 
1 Long-term forms (D1 to D13) 381 204 27 3 133 212 472 128 134 216 2 
2 Short-term forms (D 14 to D17) = on LEW 2S 85 | -264 | -145 195 227 | = 26 ‘i 
3 BGCAUBD. .. Feo s hecacntececvor ins vvesneazecguent es nleawicis avian than tone toes DRE eS 300 315 | - 88 294 218 | - 52 327 323 361 190| 3 
q | 
F 66| 111] - 59 - 42 68| 156| 181] - 72 1| 226 4 
G =- - - - - = - = - t | 
i 
i 
H= 
C+E+G | Official monetary movements in the form of: q 
1 Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange .......... 66 Tlatat -145 <N27 62 | 
2 Change in net International Monetary Fund Position - - 86 85 
3 Other special international financial assistance ..................:066 = a5 _ ze 
4 i) N72 Ta ee PER Caneel AOge Cee ae Seen aue ne nag caer open Mabmer cere POG 66 11 } = 59 - 42 68 


See foptnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 3. Quarterly Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1963-65 — Continued 


Between Canada and the United States 


Account 1963 1964 1965” 
No. I I I IV I II Ul IV I Il Ill IV 
a millions of dollars 
q Current receipts: 
al Merchandise exports (adjusted)... 889 | 1,012 | 1,034 035 
2 Mutual aid to NATO countries ... we oe oe oe is ee ste wae mark Nae ae! : as 
(3 Gold production available for export 41 38 36 39 33 41 36 35 35 34 35 34 
4 Travel expenditures ........ 46 alata 300 92 53 120 321 96 53 133 375 99 
5 Interest and dividends . 36 38 34 47 50 41 42 57 41 52 42 69 
6 Freight and shipping .., 59 72 76 72 63 76 84 78 67 86 91 83 
7 Inheritances and immigran ul 15 23 16 14 18 24 21 1s 24 29 23 
11 Mothericurrent Teceipts ses fee ee ee 82 86 87 87 88 89 90 92 96 97 101 99 
RQ LOtak CurrenGreceipts wets en ac ase hee chee ee 1,164 | 1,372 | 1,590 | 1,388 | 1,253 |1,513 | 1,745 1,547 | 1,377 | 1,697 | 1,942 | 1, 790 
Current payments: 
at Merchandise imports (adjusted) .... 
4 Travel expenditures 0.0.00... 
=O Interest and dividends 
6 Freight and shipping ................ 71 97 108 102 76 106 i 105 86 119 122 115 
fl Inheritances and emigrants’ funds . 34 35 41 492 35 36 43 43 35 36 44 45 
9 Official contributions «......ccsssccee = = = ue = = De = ue =a ee a 
10 Mutual aid to NATO countries we ni ae o* oe CO) os os ry oe os us 
ll All other current payments ... 138 143 136 142 151 150 148 153 156 157 156 163 
12 Total current payments 1,714 | 1,646 | 1,792 | 1,794 | 2,020 | 1, 864 2,015 | 1,966 | 2,227 | 2,112 | 2,413 
Current account balance: 
a4 Merchandise trade: 20 ® .. Bet eccwsecsvlica Flee SIs) 505 1500 |) =2 794) 2810) —aS2u) 166) =a 0Gn le ore -153 | -306 
By) Other transactions, excluding BQ . -205 | -195 — Soni 254 —262 —226 Sti -302 | -283 -254 = 17, -317 
3 Official contributions . = — — = ~~ — = = = a = Zs 
4 POCAIS ance 346 | -342 | - 56 | -404 | -541 | -507 | -119| -468 | -589 | -530 -170 | -623 
Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada ... 58 25 63 74 63 29 37 59 57 1¥3 82 101 
7} Direct investment abroad =e = 7? ie 9 9 OF) = 6) =<19 EN atte AEN eo msae al Dt = Ze | = 79 
Canadian securities: 
Bel Trade in outstanding bonds and debentures ....ccececcceccccscseseseseses 19 22) | = 6 = 1 ) 22 6 6 8 165i} 32 
iso Trade in outstanding common and preference stocks - 31 - 29 - 14 25 peal es i 3 Ee =O ESB oo DONC ands 
4 New issues .... hi eee 397 384 89 60 129 300 96 515 271 315 286 294 
5 Retirements ., - 50 | -149 | - 39 TN =EBSe l= BM P< 54 70 =i DWN ne GOL — a4 = 167 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues .. 4 20 - 2 20 a 8} 25 1 ai bh = 15 = ily = A 
nid New issues ..... PMG ON es el ee ZO Semel WG saat 9 tite hM| Vestn) iS) tg mS al eS 
8 Retirements 5 4 4 4 1 2 1 it 1 2 2 i 
Loans, capital subscriptions, etc., by Government of Canada: 
9.1 Loans and advances by Government Of Canada ..ecceecccssesssseseens = = = = = = = oe = oS = = 
9.2 Capital subscriptions to international investment agencies = = = = > = = = = = = = 
10,1 Repayment of post-war loans and advances .....e.... = = i = = = > = = = = = 
10.2 Repayment of war loans and advances = = = = ra = a — = i = ma 
10.3 = = = = = = = — = 7 = = 
ll “= ss = = = = 54 = = or Es 32 
12 
; 2 2 1 2 ) 2 2 hdl her olehl - 6 5 
U Long-term capital transactions n.i.e.: 
13.1 Finance company borrowing ..... He 9 9 9 3 ARMPITS || Rye | (MS ewe 8p) cents 4 _ 
13.2 Othlen sits tk tei 10 | = 30 21 64 — 7 23 80 21 COR e— Sei, i eG 
Change in Canadian dolla: 
14.1 DE POS UES ites credence ast veto cntus eis trsicees ees teen cae = 16 S30) eS 20 Oem te! 24 50 Ge | ema res 1/9) 27 
14.2 Government of Canada demand liabilities .. ~ - = it = = _ = Fe | ime thll) lin aa - - 
14.3 Canadian treasury bills 2 eee 6 esa = <3) 2s hated arada | Toast oil) NY | vac = 4 
i Other capital movements: meee ie 
17.1 Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad (excluding 
j GREICIAIERESEEVIE SMa antec mr tecen ae rte eieddeads ser tec cee oe = b2 | =983) | =147 43 159 106") = 60 |»—.99' | —1'87 | "=263 | -350 | — £7 
17.2 Canadian commerical paper, etc... 39 13a es atl 14 Ain wierd 18 1M a te i Caan 
M3 Canadian finance company papet........ 21 2 22 48 107 103 3) = 17 =" 36 |= 9997) — 80 |) = 70 
17.4 Canadian finance company obligations n.i.e. - 11 LOM ee 29)n =e? 1 16 37 26 98 IDE oma 1) 
17.5 All other transactions! 28 152 = 53 9 - 20 120 - 47 214 Stilt} 23 59 227 
: Net capital movement (excluding monetary items shown below) in: 
1 Long-term forms (D1 to D13) c.cssececeeseees 396 252 113 82 61 233 242 477 199 196 279 290 
2 Short-term forms (D14 to D 17) - 67 120 | -188 121 275 812 | “135 174 | -176 | -193 |] -294 155) 
3 "TQURES! aes eeey cece Otte astecee tacse lied ce bos vaca eae abcde atthe es oscostbaes 329 Seu =2a5 203 336 545 107 651 23 3] - 15 445 
Balance’ tobe Settled (C44 Bi 3) viscscccsssstssvcssecssascssttessesvecscavestudnsucsvavons - 17 30 | -131 | -201 | -205 38 | - 12 | -183 | -566| -527] -185 | -178 
Balance settled by exchange transfers ..........:.:cccccsccsccseseseserssscsenesees 82 69 | - 2 229 65 36 88 | -162 409 528 330 232 
E+G | Official monetary movements in the form of: 
| Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange .......... 65 99 | -133 28 | 140 ie uo ZS Pigs y ee 54 
a Change in net International Monetary Fund Position ... a a = = < = A = = = = ‘a 
3 Other special international financial assistance . = = = 
t SRO GREG) estes et seccera carte tainies ceate acca Cosas want coceuaseamtecss tube 65 99 | -133 28 | -140 74 76 21 | -157 1 145 54 
4 = je => a 


See footnote at end of table, 
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TABLE 3. Quarterly Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1963-65 — Continued 


Between Canada and the United Kingdom 
— 
Account 1963 1964 1965" 
if 5 
Il I II | Ill IV I II Ill Ive 
No. I II [ IV Hl: | call ai i 
a millions of dollars $ 
A Current receipts: as 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) .... 213 268 270 266 266 324 323 306 257 306 309 312 
2 Mutual aid to NATO countries........ oe ve ee oe oe ee oe os oe os oe os 
3 Gold production available for export * =_ _ _ - _ — _ - - - _ Ss 
4 Travel expenditures ..... 2 7 15 4 2 10 15 6 3 10 16 J 
5 Interest.and dividends 1 5 1 24 2 5 2 71 10 5 14 11 
6 Freight and shipping 23 27 26 29 28 34 34 34 29 36 36 3 
ik Inheritances and immigrants’ funds, ae 10 11 11 1 10 12 12 12 10 14 14 1 
11 All other current receipts ..... ie 20 20 19 18 24 24 25 29 29 27 27 27 
12 "Total Current TECCUIMS c...-sieccce.daxenseuodsovenevsctepeeves & as 269 338 342 352 332 409 411 458 338 398 416 403 
B Current payments: 4 
1 Merchandise imports ony ae: palette sie pee 103 139 136 143 136 Mew 134 143 140 157 154 173 
4 Travel expenditures .. mie 9 LS 31 15 12 hye 36 15 23 40 18 
5 Interest and dividends 26 14 22 20 35 17 24 28 26 17 24 24 
6 Freight and shipping .............. 21 24 24 25 20 22 23 24 23 24 24 24 
if Inheritances and emigrants’ funds 2 4 5 4 2 6 10 6 5 8 11 6 
9 Official contributions................ - - - - — _ - - - a - = 
10 Mutual aid to NATO countries oe ee oe ee oe ee °° oe ee oe ee . 
11 All other current payments 26 25 26 25 40 27 28 29 30 28 29 28 
12 Total current payments 187 221 244 232 245 260 255 245 232 257 282 274 
(0) Current account balance: 
1 Merchandise trade +110 | +129 | +134 | +123 | +130 | +153 +189 | +163 | +117 | +149 | +155 | +139 
2 Other transactions, excluding B9 - 28 | - 12 | - 36 - 43 = 983 ole) | eed - 21 0 
3 Official contributions ....... = = = a = = = = = = = 
4 POUAIS «..scdcasvecascceracusagenaee + 82] +117 | + 98 | +120 | + 87 | +149 | +156 | +213 | +106 | +141 | +134 | +129 
D Capital account: 
Direct investment: € 
1 Direct investment in Canada... 6 17 6 J) 12 )- 4 10 37 20m 2 eo 
2 Direct investment abroad ....... = £9) = 22) = of = 18. = 25) — 16 1 27 Ovigiteasiit = Stites 
Canadian securities: 
3.1 Trade in outstanding bonds and debentures ..........c:sceesseeeeeeeees - = - - 4 Aude 1 2).7. 6 2 4|- 
3.2 Trade in outstanding common and preference stocks . - 18 - 15 - il - 11 - ill - 5 = «3 - 8 = 22 - 16 - 6 - 
4 Wewil SSUCS rk .acsavececcesestces se ata 7 3 1 7 3 uy 5 7 5 1 2 
5 Retirements ... = Hel = 49 | = P20 = 92-85 | a | 2 = 2s Pion — lees 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues 2 1 - 3 nD - 3 - 2 1 - 4 1 = ll - - 
7 New issues Re a = = = = = = — — = 
8 Retirements ... - - - = = = — = = = | 
Loans, capital subs: tions, etc., by Government ‘of Canada: 
9.1 Loans and advances by Government of Canada ........ - =— - - - = = = = = = =| 
9.2 Capital subscriptions to international investment agencies _ - - - - = = = =< = - - 
10.1 Repayment of post-war loans and advances ........cceseeseeeseees - = = 18 = = = = =a = = =| 
10.2 Repayment of war loans and advances ...... = = = = a = =- = i = = =| 
10.3 British financial settlement and interim advances (net) - - - - - - = = = - = - 
11 Columbia River Treaty, net.. — - - = - = = = - = - =" 
12 Export credits extended from Canada “directly. ‘or “indirectly ‘at | 
tisk of the Government of: Canada. ty.c.cc.sjccvseieecteceicgecdersvceesteuccgens = = - - = — = - - - - 
Long-term capital transactions n.i. 
13.1 Finance company Ren WIE: => ot - - - 1 - - => — a 
13.2 Other... cee 1 4|- 8|- 8 2 4 1 — | - 16 1 - 1E 
Change in Can 
14.1 Deposits - 6 i | = 8 14 9 En Wa a ca | 3 Ba — 2 12 
14.2 Government of Canada demand liabilities . =— - - - - _ - _ - - - _ 
14.3 Canadian treasury bills 4)/- 4 f2) |) = 13 5 4 J | =< )9 1 6| - 2 | =me 
Other capital movements: 
17.1 Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad eoy g. 
official reserves) 3 = it 8 11 | -— 16 | -117 | -130 | - 90 | -246 204 298 61 | - 12 
17.2 Canadian commercial paper, etc. .. i - Yj) = AY _ - _ - = 1 y 
17.3 Canadian finance company paper ..... - - - = _ = - = 
17.4 Canadian finance company obligations n.i.e. _ - - — - _ - - 
17.5 All other transactions? =) 63) = "at - = "2 9 4|-15] - 36 
E Net capital movement (excluding monetary items shown below) in: 
1 Long-term forms (D1 to D13) - 19) ) — 32:| = 28 | - 2 }-= 38 | = 19 14 46 
2 Short-term forms (D 14 to D17) ... \avsicene soe,| = £2) = wd 14 | - 17 | ~112 | -119 | -108 | ~292 
3 POR AD BS icscc Dao ides puts icon ero ac cree peso RR eee ee Oe) = eae | = 148) Aer eToO? fs ake = O47 eae 
F Balance to be Settled (C 4+ B38) ..........ccesesssssesessnsneceneserescesneneneneeenereees 51 84 84 102 | - 63 11 62 | - 33 
G Balance settled by exchange transfers - 50 | - 72 | - 96 | -102 16 | - 23 | - 41 66 
C+E+G | Official monetary movements in the form of: 
1 Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange ........... 1 12 = 12 - Pip 12 21 33 
2 Change in net International Monetary Fund Position .... a - - — - - _ _ - 
3 Other special international financial assistance ..........sccsesereree - - - — - - - = 
4 "POCA S oc. scpceances. deoneiecae cacoan seen soveck owas sve cavay ehh has coda Ber cu sv nese 1 12 | - 12 - 13} | = 12 21 33 
——— = £ L 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 3. Quarterly Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1963-65 — Continued 


Between Canada and other sterling area countries 
Account 1963 1964 1965” 
Noe I II Ill IV I II Il IV i II Il IV 
millions of dollars 
Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) ......, 92 110 101 106 101 134 137 143 121 154 130 126 
2 Mutual aid to NATO countries ...... a vi 3 ae Rk re 
3 Gold production available for ex por = ae =, ox <= pes =. 
4 Travel expenditures a....c.ececceseccrse 1 1 3 3 il 2 5 3 il 3 4 1 
5 Interest and dividends . 5) 6 ue 8 12 8 fl 15 Vat 10 9 11 
6 Freight and SIMD ermes -.eecar- tess Uf 8 9 9 9 10 i) 8} rl 12 10 11 
"4 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds . 2 2 5 3 2 4 4 3 Hi 4 6 4 
11 All other current receipts ..........0.... 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 8) 4 6 5 
12 Total current receipts 110 130 128 132 127 161 169 181 156 187 165 158 
Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ... 62 104 114 138 ee 120 114 110 62 102 108 113 
4 Travel expenditures ........ 8 4 8 3 4 11 uf 4 5 
b) Interest and dividends 1 = = = 1 = = = 1 as = = 
6 Freight and shipping ... 1 1 1 2 i 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 
4 Inheritances and emigr 1 1 il 1 it 1 1} 2 1 i! il 1 
9 Official contributions 14 16 14 13 9 iS 20 16 17 19 23 14 
10 Mutual aid to NATO countries .. ae a rd a3 ie a a oh hs alg aS ric. 
11 All other current payments 6 6 Hid 6 7 if 6 6 7 8 7 8 
12 Potalicutrent payments .......eks-< ca. ces. RRS 93 135 141 162 100 151 146 140 101 140 146 144 
Current account balance: 
1 Merchandise trade +30 + 6 -13 =32 +28 +14 +23 +33 +59 +52 +22 +13 
2 Other transactions, excluding B9 +e) +5 +14 sells} 1S) to) +20 +24 +13 +14 +20 +15 
3 Official contributions fs -14 -16 -14 = 3 = 9 13 -20 -16 =17 -19 23 -14 
4 PUG Ua Foe ncay aceon ce Sys seca es se os Seow cance cE cn csek cad scesay aga EReceeangret® +17 = 48 -13 -30 +27 +10 +23 +41 +55 +47 +19 +14 
Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada .... = 1 =o =. = 8 i 1 i} 1 1 iL - 1 
2 Direct investment abroad iI -3 -5 — 6 1 =23 —11 a = 35) = -18 -10 
Canadian securities: 
B.1 Trade in outstanding bonds and debentures ooeecececcecccscecesseeceeeee - — - — = = 
Bo Trade in outstanding common and preference stocks . = = = = 
4 = 
S Retirements .... = 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues =e. = = = = = = = = = = = 
a New issues - = = = = es — =75) 
8 Retirements .... = - - al = = - il 1 - - - 
Loans, capital subser: wb 
9.1 Loans and advances by Government of Canada — — - 8 - 2 = - = — - _ _ = it 
9.2 Capital subscriptions to international investment agencies - - = 
0.1 Repayment of post-war loans and advances ee = 4 = a 4 it 1 2 5 = 1 2 
0.2 Repayment of war loans and advances ......c.ccsseseeesveeeeee = = = 
0.3 British financia] settlement and interim advances (net) = — = - 
1 Columbia River Treaty, net . = = 9 i a = 
2 Export credits extended from 
tisk of the Government of Canada -1 =? el = = eh aul mis a3 =a) = 3 = 
Long-term capital transactions n.i.e.: 
ae Finance company borrowing. 4 7 = =% ane i 28 — — 1 a 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners: 
4.1 Deposits CSS RECA RECA ee ne ee a = 2 1 3 - - 1 4 = 3 1 1 - 1 
4.2 Government of Canada demand liabilities . = = = = oa os os = - = FF = 
4.3 Canadian treasury bills = i Fe = - - * a a ioe = = 
4 Other capital movements: ? Peace a edi 
oil Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad (excluding 
official reserves) > z t a 26 -29 10 5 3 10 45 sue 
2 Canadian commercial paper, etc. = = = = a se = 
s Canadian finance company paper ......... : ad = 52 
1.4 Canadian finance company obligations n.i.e. : = = - = ae Fj iz = i. mag: re = 
> ZATITOLRCEAANIS ACU ONS ee ee e.g. sc esas sescnz.cen dup ccveoveds ce cca cateon Ss 3 : 6 sil “il a is) ans ie 2 2 10 
Net capital movement (excluding monetary items shown below) in: 
= ~ - - = -16 = 6 ts) 715 -19 -16 
1 Long-term forms (D1 to D 13) 1 1 14 13 SN SB < = 
2 Short-term forms (D 14 to D 17) .. 2 2 8 2 15 32 6 6 1 2 ae = 
3 Totals oo... 1 i - 6 -1l1 18 -65 -10 - - 6 - 6 25 -20 
Balance to besscethed) COA. se EB ccc vzcechengecesseoorvsacqovsassocdeavanamaacovasevcued 18 - 4 £19 -41 45 -55 13 41 49 41 44 -6 
a = = - - -41 - 
Balance settled by exchange transfers ..........-.:-:cs::s:ecsseeeeeeeeeeceeeeeneee 18 4 19 41 45 55 13 41 49 4 44 6 
E+G | Official monetary movements in the form of: 
L Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange = = 2 Fi Lc z x it a ia, a, ‘ 
2 Change in net International Monetary Fund Position .... mi =a > = = s a = a = es = 
3 Other special international financial assistance a = 
4 SOCAN aeestere cree e tec crc erg cet se cae cert nities dnnycecusu chon aaeccencesneensatowneseeathie = 0 = a = — = 
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TABLE 3. Quarterly Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1963-65 — Continued 


Between Canada and other OECD countries in Europe it 
— A 
Account 1963 1964 1965" 4 
= I | Il Ul | IV I II | Ill IV I | Il Ill | Iv 
ke a 
millions of dollars 
A Current receipts: F 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) 119 169 180 194 144 190 199 216 169 189 226 2. 
2 Mutual aid to NATO countries ... oe A ae On 9 rat ate ay ne a 
3 Gold production available for expo — - - =- - = - = =- =- - = 
4 Travel expenditures 2 a 4 3 2 5 7 3 4 7 12 4 
5 Interest and dividends . - 4 - 4 1 4 - 3 1 3 1 a) 
6 Freight and shipping 14 17 19 18 15 18 21 2a 17 20 23 24 
7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds . 3 tf 6 4 7 | 5 6 11 10 
11 All other current receipts 11 11 ll 12 ll 12 12 13 12 13 13 25 
12 Total current receipts 149 215 220 236 177 236 244 262 209 243 285 319 
j 
B Current payments: f 
i Merchandise imports (adjusted) . 75 127 122 150 94 152 142 170 112 193 183 219 
4 Travel expenditures ........ 12 20 34 20 14 24 45 22 ta 24 45 
5 Interest and dividends . 11 TS 12 12 11 13 12 16 13 15 13 16 
6 Freight and shipping ...... 29 34 36 38 31 oF 39 39 35 41 42 43. 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds 2 3 3 3 2 3 3 3 2 3 4 4 
9 Official contributions .........0....... - - 1 1 = 1 = _ = = 1 =| 
10 Mutual aid to NATO countries te ae a ae oe 
11 All other current payments 39 38 39 38 38 42 34 39 39 42 43 45 
12 Total current payments 168 235 247 262 190 272 275 289 213 318 331 352 
Cc Current account balance: 
1 Merchandise trade +44 +42 +58 +44 +50 -38 +57 +46 + 67 - 4 + 43 + of 
2 Other transactions, excluding B9 -63 -62 84 -69 -63 -73 -88 =73 | —'61 -71 | - 88 | - 70 
3 Official contributions ; — - -1 =]! - -1 - - - oi. 3| - 
4 BOCAS: bP cc Oe Pees cesar etosce sons eterauess os sae cae en = 19 -20 -27 -26 -13 -36 on eA oll Var | =15' | — 46 | -— ao 
D Capital account: . 
Direct investment: 4 
1 Direct investment in Canada . 16 8 7 6 10 7 4 6 7 14 12 14 
2 Direct investment abroad = '6 -10 -10 mill =I — 8 | me gE plea eS =2 = 8) =e 
Canadian securities: 
ood Trade in outstanding bonds and debentures 0.00.0... ecco 4 4 2 - 1 12 12 17 3 6 17 5 
3.2 Trade in outstanding common and preference stocks -8 _ te ?) -6 = 9 =r cn) = 8] ="10 -1l1 =- 2| — 
4 New issues 6 7 4 5 6 6 3 5 7 5 6 10 
5 Retirements . = 7 -24 -4 -17 -7 =13 -4 io 5 ="8. "= 8 | <a 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues - - a -1 6 1 - 3 -1 2 - - 1 | = 
7 New issues - - = - = — — — - — - - 
8 Retirements = — = = = = = = — = = 
Loans, capital subscriptions, etc., by Government of Canada: 
9.1 Loans and advances by Government of Canada ............ceccceees = = = = a — = = _ — = a 
9.2 Capital subscriptions to international investment agencies = — =- - —- — = — — — — = 
10.1 Repayment of post-war loans and advances 000... ceececeeeeeeeene — 2 - - - 2 _ — - 2 - — 
10.2 Repayment of war loans and advances ooo... eeeeeeseee = = =~ = = — — — = = = - 
10.3 British financial settlement and interim advances (net) = = = = = = = = = = — =_ 
11 Colmmblas Rivers Treahys ie te tees wena ee nue naan tame me = = - — _ =! = = = = = ~- 
12 Export credits extended from Canada directly or indirectly at 
risk of the’Government Of Canadair it ..ciuetlt oceans petteesthcoeboles - _ 1 - _ - - = - =, 2) | =~ 
13.1 3 - i — -1 - — 1 -1 - = — = 
13.2 - 6 3 9 =1 -1 3 -2 9 a ae 
14.1 Deposits -5 3 1 7 20 -17 -2 | rece it 4 
14.2 Government of Canada demand liabilities . = = nis = == ae = = 114 es 
14.3 Canadian treasury bills = =1 1 iL ae | 6 -6 = ae 2b ee 
Other capital movements: 
Burial Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad (excluding 
official reserves) Soh |) Pe OR — SO ant 54 | -38 | -4 1] -10 98 39 | 145 | -106 
LiR2, Canadian commercial paper, etc. . 1 1 -2 - 1 _ aM iy 1 1 - = 
Ties Canadian finance company paper.... -1 - — 1 =o 1 — - 1 3 - 
17.4 Canadian finance company obligations n.i.e. — - — - = — — — - ry adem | 
17.5 All other transactions? -5 -4 3 -1 8 1 14 10 1 -2/- 4 
E Net capital movement (excluding monetary items shown below) in: 
1 Long-term forms (D 1 to D 13)...... 8 = 8 = aa 11 2 8 2 10 10 13 
2 Short-term forms (D 14 to D 17) -13 - 3 4 4 81 -48 3 -1 100 43 138 | - 88 
3 =5 =11 2 2 92 -46 11 1 110 53 151 | - 74 
F Balance to be settled (C 4 + E 3) —24 -31 —25 24 79 -82 -2 26 106 22 105 | -106 
G Balance settled by exchange transfers oo.0.0.0..occccccccccccescesecscerscesees 24 31 25 24 -79 82 20 26 | -106 22 | -105 
C+E+G | Official monetary movements in the form of: 
1 Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange ........ = = = iy =, =, 1g AL Ne =: = 
2 Change in net International Monetary Fund Position =. = = = = = _ af a x. (£ 
3 Other special international financial assistance ............... =— - - - - - = - - — = 
4 Totals: di -aosheeaaate eee eee on ee = = - = = = = = = =f = 


See footnote at end of table. 
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j TABLE 3. Quarterly Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1963 -65 — Concluded 


Between Canada and all other countries 


4 
. 


Account 1963 1964 1965” 
af Il Ill IV I I Ill IV I II fil IV 
millions of dollars 
Current receipts: 
Merchandise exports (adjusted) 173 217 22 1 
Mutual aid to NATO countries ......... ee a6 e a se ne in 3 os ae irk i 
Gold production available for export.. . by = = ay he fis 
Travel expenditures = 3 3 
Interest and dividends. 3 2 2 3 3 3 3 3 4 3 4 Q 
Freight and shipping... 14 17 18 29 18 26 20 24 19 18 21 24 
Inheritances and immig 1 3 23 3 9 9 3 3 4 5) 4 4 
All other current receipts . 7 6 6 5 7 3 9 10 13 15 12 14 
Mota lie urrentine Ce UBUSt cv aresees trex sess hccoseesiecetistac Miracle koniostbees 198 248 253 455 298 463 420 341 251 314 378 438 
B Current payments: 
Py Merchandise imports (adjusted) 142 173 199 194 161 195 207 211 175 219 235 248 
e 4 Travel expenditures ......... 6 6 5 3 i 7 5 4 8 7 6 5 
m5 Interest and dividends , _ 1 _ 1 _ 1 1 1 — 1 1 1 
. 6 Freight and shipping 6 8 9 11 8 8 11 11 9 11 13 13 
7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds... - 1 — 2 - 1 1 2 - 1 1 2 
» 9 OMlelal COMUIDULIONS  ...c.5.ccccenciense 1 2 1 2 3) 2 2 3 6 uf 7 4 
a 10 Mutual aid to NATO countries He wa an At oe fs pe ae Py A a oe 
: 11 All other current payments 11 11 12 14 15 15 14 14 16 Vi, 16 16 
m2 Potal Current PAYMENES: ccc. ceccsvsceiscsssvscesasdovacesvecteonsacavoseaeevscacceteanees 166 202 226 227 194 229 241 246 214 257 279 289 
c Current account balance: 
E 1 Merchandise trade +31 +44 +22 +219 +106 +227 +168 +84 +34 +52 +94 | +140 
2 Other transactions, excluding B 9 aa) + 4 reg) tie lak cd! + BS tee +14 te9) +6 +12 13 
i) 3 Official contributions .... on SL SBS A ailomt Pudloe cB | hs at 2oilce kee aan ee One ene pe 7 ete 
; 4 +32 +46 +27 | +228 | +104 | +234 | +179 +95 +37 +57 +99 | +149 
i 
D Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direet investment 1m Canada <2. o.deze,cccteaisssssacenesssteagtens ors Saal glk elaine ei tts silat aascaaeel Spek 3 - 1 - 
m2 Direct investment abroad .... SoS a} -4 Soa 3 hee 2 oa -1 pil = = rake al 
q Canadian securities: 
Brod Trade in outstanding bonds and debentures _ 2 1 — — _ 1 a3, 1 - = 5 
Re Trade in outstanding common and preference stocks . = 
4 New Issues _ it = 3 - 9 5 4 — - — - 
Dy Retirements - =46 - a - heat’) = sa) = =. 5 = aes] 
i Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues....... — — - yf 
a New issues ......... am! = al “ip 2 ge gh Mim |e ca | sai’ = -19 oe _ Sake) 
8 Retirements 4 - 1 1 1 1 1 il 1 13 1 3 
F, Loans, capital subscriptions, etc., by Government of Canada: 
9.1 Loans and advances by Government of Canada.......cceceeeeeeee = = = = = = 
9.2 Capital subscriptions to international investment agencies — — — = ae _ - — —=—8 = = = = 3 

10.1 Repayment of post-war loans and advances = — _ _ 

10.2 Repayment of war loans and advances .... _ — 

10.3 British financial settlement and interim = 

11 Columbia River Treaty, net = 

12 Hxport credits extended from Canada directly or indirectly at 

‘ tisk of the Government of Canada _ -10 -38 sa28 =183 AT, - 41 =35 =28 eon =00 aac 

Long-term capital transactions n.i.e 

3.1: Finance company borrowing = = 

nS 52 KOLINGT tare en tah sn Beer esc ystoh ew aorehena de 2 = - See 2 - - 2 aa 12 Ae = 
4 Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners: 

14.1 Deposits - 2 = 2 _ — Gahan - 15 “15 2 2 
14.2 Government of Canada demand liabilities . _ ae. = 5 = =e) = 5 - 208) SS) HY 
14.3 Canadian treasury bills 3 =~5 =I! = i 5 - ae 6 iL 21 -14 1 ee, 
‘ Other capital movements: : 

t beat Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad (excluding 
i official reserves) an — piel ial 28 j= 37 cee —35 52 57 25 49 
7.2 Canadian commercial paper, etc. = =_ 3 a) 11 

14883 Canadian finance company paper .... 15) 15 15 

B17.4 Canadian finance company obligatio = = = = ad = = — 

B7.5 All other transactions? 7 ma jay 7a eee 6 4 3 1 — A 1 - 
E Net capital movement (excluding monetary items shown below) in: 

1 Long-term forms (D 1 to D 13) = 3 | =i eee pimawll Glo telpaindO ypritieS 6x]: ) ieee) oneal igh sSe "63 | 44 
2 Short-term forms (D 14 to D 17) 90) eat 47 5 32] -— 28 | ~ 30| 32 89 44 34 78 
3 EECOtSUS ree pieseee sist eis Peters sctiss: sendy so teienneassrsnsevackdsnrBudenvestveswavesseoeeden 6 -14 51 = 364 — 2) = Theres 19 45 10 -14 34 
F Balancesto be Settled (Cif 4sWB)) siceccssncvsssvsesssnstsedenosnsoncsssassvevtaveostione 38 32 32 192 102 156 113 16 82 67 85 183 
Balance settled by exchange transfers -38 aoe Ba 0985 a) 0 = 54 111 -36 26 sae -236 
5+E+G| Official monetary movements in the form of: 
Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange............ — am 
Change in net International Monetary Fund Position ... * — — 86 _ 85 6 59 127 46 93 82 ne 
Other special international financial assistance .........cseeeeeseees —- = 
Totals - - 86 ~ 85 6 59.| 127 46 93 82 | - 53 
1 Includes changes in loans and accounts receivable and payable, and also balancing item representing differences between direct measurements of current and capital 


counts, 
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TABLE 4. Annual Statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, by Area, 1963 -65 


1963 
Account 
Total U.S. U.K. RSA OECD Other 
Oo. = 
millions of dollars 
A Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) .............ccsseeneeeeee 7, 082 3,970 1,017 409 662 1,024 q 
2 Mutual aid to NATO countries ........ 23 Es a ay Se Si 
3 Gold production available for export bad 154 154 - - - - 
4 Travel expenditures .....c.seeeeee rose 609 549 28 8 16 8 
5 Interest and dividends . ee 230 155 31 26 8 10 
6 Freight and shipping........... 563 279 105 33 68 78 
7 Inheritances and immigrants ; dee 151 65 43 12 21 10 
11 All other current receipts ............ oie 500 342 77 12 45 24 
12 Total current receipts ........... Pics Acatememctec cane viseeovtine 9,312 5, 514 1,301 500 820 1, 154 
B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) .. re 6,579 4,458 521 418 474 708 
4 Travel expenditures .............. acd 585 388 70 21 86 20 
5 Interest and dividends . i 860 727 82 1 48 Z 
6 Freight and shipping .................... 648 378 94 5 137 34 
vii Inheritances and emigrants’ funds fee 185 ide 15 4 11 3 
9 Official contributions ..............0 a 65 - - 57 2 6 = 
10 Mutual aid to NATO countries . = 23 oe OA ae Ab 
11 All other current payments . 888 559 102 25 154 48 
12 Total current payments 9,833 6, 662 884 531 912 821 
Cc Current account balance: | 
1 Merchandise trade’... io ceiess.<sccercueceae> : +503 - 488 +496 eo +188 +316 | 
2 Other transactions, excluding BQ.... -959 = 1660 =wig $35 —278 + 23 | 
3 Official contributions ............0....- - 65 = = =i eg = 25 
4 Totals -521 -1, 148 +417 -31 = 92 +333 
D Capital account: 
Direct investment: 
1 Direct investment in Canada .. 280 220 38 ail dil =) 
a Direct investment abroad =135 = 36 - 40 =I3 sie) = is 
Canadian securities: 
ik Trade in outstanding bonds and debentures 39 35 =e} — 6 3 
Bea Trade in outstanding common and preference stocks -170 = 99 a (sy — - 16 — 
4 New issues 984 930 18 — 22 14 
5 Retirements —404 =F Si5 - 40 - =. 42 = 
Foreign securities: 
6 Trade in outstanding issues ....... will skiivewesssensbagecesuncan , 40 42 Suny = _ 
7 New ISSUES .......0-.06 H = 138) = 3 - = _- = 
8 Retirements 21 17 - 1 = 
Loans, capital subscriptions, etc., by Government of Canada 
9.1 Loans and advances by Government of Canada ............cceeecceeee = 10 — _— -10 —- - 
9.2 Capital subscriptions to international investment agencies = 1§ = = = + = 
10.1 Repayment of post-war loans and AdvanCeS  ......,..ccseesereeeessseseeee 25 _ 18 5 2 _ 
10.2 Repayment of war loans and advances ..... = =_ = = = = 
10.3 British financial settlement and interim a ; _ r= = = = = 
ial COMMIDIAREUIVIOTae NOMEN y TOU ctrivecancpes cteduscake tues teovactusaasactens wicuwserataaxe - = — = = = 
12 Export credits extended from Canada directly or indirectly at 
tisk of the Government of Canada ............... eisssntveskstpapadastaecevsnededs Ee? 7 - a te 1 ="16 
Long-term capital transactions n.i.e.: 
ial! Finance company borrowing. 11 11 =. 1) — 1 — 
SEY Other 15 65 <a J 4 18 = 
Change in 
14.1 Deposits 43 31 1 5 6 = 
14.2 Government of Canada demand liabilities 1 = 1 — — _ 
14.3 Canadian treasury bills = 27 =) 23 ek 1 = 
Other capital movements: 
areal Bank balances and other short-term funds abroad (excluding 
OIUCIAL PESCIVES)) zactezeccictesceg-¥ steer tastere noeee oe aurea eee eres un nese =2'58' - 244 =" 4 1 =o = 
Ug) Canadian commercial paper, etc. ... S75} ~ 283 _ = _ = 
ies Canadian finance company paper ......... 93 93 — — = = 
17.4 Canadian finance company obligations n.i.e. Se) a _ — = = 
ib 5) All other transactions? 166 118 al? 8 aan WF, 59 
E Net capital movement (excluding monetary items shown below) in: 
1 Long-term forms (D1 to D13) 637 843 - 80 -29 Poa —2 9) 
Short-term forms (D 14 to D17) 30 = = 16 14 = ES 54 
3 "TOCAS ccc ccpecae saccnsnacessonceavesctenes consucectreccas¥ enact teesturs snceererccrs een exeae 667 829 ==96 =15 = 12 - 39 
F Balance (tobe settled (Cid. t 13). coo.ccccscevascenssetreauscotacestieprarsscuesanenecs 146 = 319 321 —46 -104 294 
G Balance settled by exchange transfers ..............::00000:000+ seavecaabsvauats ; - 378 -320 46 104 208 
C+E +G |Official monetary movements in the form of: 
1 Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange .......... 60 59 1 _ - - 
2 Change in net International Monetary Fund Position sed 86 = == es 86 
3 Other special international financial assistance ..........ccceceeeeeeese - = - _ - 
4 PR OG AUS ac cases taassewssovent wuwass uns duce cavsve Cancoess vasenpueavuvassnayshaaguscedonceasmbarionea 146 59 1 - 86 
Se zee mee 


* Includes changes in loans and accounts receivable and payable, and also balancing item representing differences between direct measurements of curren! 
and capital accounts. 
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TABLE 5. United States Direct Investment in Canada, Industrial Distribution of Capital Movements and Reconciliation 
with Change in Book Value, 1955-64 
A minus sign indicates an outflow 


} 
Industry 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 t 
| zh zal | — 
millions of dollars j 
Direct investment: 

Gross inflows: : 
Petroleum and natural gas industry? ...........ccesceeeeee 198 254 262 209 203 180 156 156 144 129 
Misi <2ebicaccSndvenveccee tee eters cue cers . 57 76 81 81 141 209 157 165 107 134 
Pulp and paper . ; 35 43 48 19 18 26 13 13 7 30 
Manufacturing ... 87 135 121 95 158 138 149 178 164 247, 
Utilities .... 9 2 4 3 8 14 i! 18 - 

Merchandis 24 20 33 14 35 20 32 55 a2. 3a 
Hinancial :....5.-.. 21 24 25 8 34 40 49 30 39 40 
MISCO an OUS! seiccccerscch cacattacesnestomet ce taesseesucnseteavereresecees 12 18 19 16 16 23 41 22 10 28 
TT GtAlS reece Cpu Bae eS ee a. coe Aeterna, 443 572 593 445 613 650 604 637 493 649 , 
Gross outflows: | 
a 
Petroleum and natural gas industry!  ..........eceseeeees 2 22 25 8 (EPs) 22 50 44 88 6S 
IMAM Be ws ceaeassenastackcuuee nap gu eeese ees socentaeens 7 4 22 oo 8 35 13 47 24 61 128 
Pulp and paper . ve 44 4 15 24 24 13 ef 29 11 47 
Manufacturing ... 53 36 70 62 60 89 66 150 67 109 
Utilities ..0..... a q 3 1 a 2 10 5 8 
Merchandising 6 8 22 19 20 31 21 21 12 5a) 
Financia ........... 3 3 18 6 4 7 27 13 5 21 
Mis CelaIneOUs Rees. eateceetereg ee cree ease nnsed savonsetovemecnce seep 7 11 12 i 8 12 14 23 21 33 
MD CAUSE. 2ovca hac wo uceacee ee ee. aie saat Renet eed SNC A sorccsth Gucteze'e 126 107 190 141 185 189 238 309 273 461 
Net capital flows for direct investment: 
Petroleum and natural gas industry? .0.......... eee eee 196 232 237 201 170 158 106 112 56 60 — 
Mining 53 54 56 73 106 196 110 141 46 11 
Pulp and paper .... -9 39 33 -5 -6 13 10 -16 -4 - 10 
Manufacturing ... 34 99 51 33 98 49 83 28 97 138 
Welities scene 2 1 1 2 7 12 = 3 13 -8 - § 
Merchandising 18 12 11 =D i) 11 11 34 10 — 20) 
Financial ....... = 18 21 a 2 30 33 22 17 34 19 
Mis GelTaneOuSi rca. atest. coats ecatanerceercaane teeta 5 7 i 3 8 ll 27 -1 =11 - 3 
PR OCA SR cancer vac snentcomeans oeavieucsacvercen {tes secaccecccaettecmeracesnsn 317 465 403 304 428 461 366 328 220 188 
Other capital movements: 
Petroleum and natural gas industry? ............:::c-eseeeee a 130 130 47 19 -10 87 43 44 = 35 
WEAN 55s. Pave eeu enas vckaatewa cosGeas neds aeons ae =29 13 17 53 44 24 82 -14 ~15 65 
Pulp and paper eb =") = =) -4 =} 19 - ao -2 - 
Manufacturing ... 16 t 101 54 12 ie) 7 =12 -61 -136 
Utilities ......... =2 =] il =] -8 -14 14 - 6 17 24 
Merchandising _ 1 =5 3 =—2 7 10 — 3) 2 
Financial.......... 62 126 igh 33 46 62 68 85 67 12 
Mis cell ame Oui ce ssc. steaks tcaseceswesctocetasaesvesetatineativeasecoraceseess 1 = m0) =3 =] = 2 =a -2 -1 4 
Ob ANS osc Se a sce eee se Raa eRe ema oh canada 63 269 241 182 109 717 257 117 52 - 66 
Net capital movements: 
Petroleum and natural gas industry? ........sscssereeees 213 362 367 248 189 148 193 155 100 23 
Minin oc. at cas sole. acetone. weve api 24 67 is 126 150 220 192 124 31 716 
Pulp and paper -11 39 24 -9 =] Sh 10 ul - 6 ~ 19 
Manufacturing .. 50 100 152 87 110 40 90 16 36 7 
URULTIGTES asceccsseese - _- 2 1 =] -2 11 7 9 19 
Merchandising .. 18 13 6 =2 13 -4 21 34 13 = de 
Financial .......... 80 147 18 30: 76 95 90 102 101 31 
Mis Cell aneous 2 cores ete ccens- cere ets eek eres ae eee 6 6 2 - 7 9 16 - 3 =12 - il 
TP OUALS Wars oterse eesverteceurec cet cacvocenarenesuerer ener sete eracoe eagaveees 380 134 644 486 537 538 623 445 rate. 122 
Increase in undistributed earnings and other factors in- 
cluding revaluations, reclassifications, and similar ' 
accounting adjustments 346° 145 436 87 330 99s 112 Pte 476 25° 
Net increase in book value .............::::ccesssecsseseeeeees 726 879 1, 080 573 867 637 735 722 748 147 
Daw A Ute a bee tS lhe te ne Soe Ssl= a 


1 Explorations, development, refining, transportation, distribution and marketing. 

2 New issues, retirements, borrowing, investment abroad, etc., affecting the total value of investment in Canada by United States residents in Unite 
States-controlled enterprises; also includes classification adjustments in respect of direct investment transactions representing significant investment | 
non-United States controlled enterprises. 

* This figure is affected by unusually large reclassifications between United States direct and other investments. 


: Note: In addition to investment in new construction and new machinery and equipment included in business gross fixed capital formation as publish 
in the National Accounts, the-above figures reflect investment in other forms and the acquisition of existing assets and resources of Canadians. For thes 
and other reasons the series are not strictly comparable. 
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TABLE 6. Estimated Constituents in the Value of Foreign Direct Investment in Canada, 1955-65 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


i millions of dollars 


Net capital inflow for direct investment ....c.cceccccceccccceccceceees 445 650 545 430 570 670 560 505 280 270 405 
Increase TAGUMALS EU DULCCLCR TOL NGS ystcc:ccsencs.sdvassacgoteeceerssace Si) 400 425 235 350 280 240 305 410 455 ee 
Bisex IREVCHTON RSI cedar Ai Part me A 184 90 291 86 106 16 65 113 84 -270? oe 
REUIMCNCA SEIN DOOKSVALWEC J. 2carcsaca¥acsccsctarnetssessscsearvaseraueesucees 964 1,140 1, 261 751 1, 026 966 865 923 7174 455 ee 


BO AMORA CANON! cera .tescaveclssassneosevadsieses ssetensirantes sauerss 7,728 | 8,868 |10,129 |10,880 |11,906 |12,872 |13,737 |14,660 |15,434 | 15,889* 


‘ 1 New issues, retirements, borrowing, investment abroad, etc. affecting the total value of foreign direct investment in Canada, and other factors including 
‘revaluations, reclassifications and similar accounting adjustments, ‘ 
? See ‘‘About the figures —Foreign Direct and Short-term Investment in Canada, 1964, Discontinuities’’ on page 65, 


TABLE 7. Foreign Direct Investment in Canada, by Area, 1955-65 


Fi Area 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


millions of dollars 


ISG ASIELRSES Beasts sa Gre sche ceo eer 317 465 403 304 428 461 366 328 220 188 353 


i) 
Bi OSA C C OM ge eerste Re cree Reopen cece Snore Bb Senivsn coats 79 101 73 94 88 iL! 125 62 38 55 -2 
5 


. PEOUMIREE RSS Seer aac gaged paisa anya fo de sksiand seistnn ekeusscadennties 445 650 545 430 570 670 560 505 280 270 405 
i= 1 

| 

i 

be 

} 

} TABLE 8. Canadian Direct Investment Abroad, by Area, 1955-65 

fe: 

i 

‘ Area 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
‘ 

2 

| a millions of dollars 

4 

af 

United PS UAV C Sime Sea rc ce tne te as Fak see ave re ses caer snatencrs saute tet spevaveyenerecce -63 - 68 -35 - -10 -18 -25 6 - 36 -35 - 70 

it 40 a3 2 

‘United ernie cl ONaMaeeeatests ne ave seen cane then cenretesrcssssvoas (etuestbev'osdnddonon -2 = 5 3 =o —44 ~15 -16 - 21 - 

Rest of SUSIADNRYSOCRED: aes ncocte a AEE ECE =On\e = 25 —26 -12 -9 - 3 -20 | - 41 - 13 -35 - 38 
her OECD Europe .......... - 1 - 3 - 6 -6 -16 -~ 1 - 29 - 33 -18 = 

Se RCO UNL GU Straus e eet tea pee cyan gos snteiweteaileateaucrads Luneu es -10 - 8 -19 -17 -16 2 -18 - 20 - 13 -4 - 2 
All countries ee ~85 -105 -80 ~40 -85 -50 -80 -105 -135 -95 -125 
ew erel teace eae reap aecsak sss vaasvaesey srosenmesestenesecente 
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TABLE 9. Portfolio Transactions in Canadian Securities Between Canada and All Other Countries, 1961-65 


New issues i" 
Payable in Canadian dollars only We tte cee : 
No 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1961 1962 1963 | 1964 1965 
; “millions of dollars 7. 
All countries 4 
Bonds and debentures: 
1 Government iof Canada, direct §. cine c io. cceihiainsdacansthaveas uxgaracessuctuss 37 22 38 43 28 - 134 135 - - 
2 Government of Canada, guaranteed . - = - = = = | = = = 
3 Provincial government (including gua ms 34 36 Le 29 PAR 32 112 328 410 272 
4 Municipal government (including guaranteed) .... 18 14 20 31 15 29 60 42 151 Ww 
5 Corporation issues (including railways) ........... Fe 46 54 5 123 161 308 Parle roi Ul 291 607 | 
6 Sia tO. bell Siicysceccn cceue coset sca nseerarsanascsuaspationetatuacNaxaceboctsorsrrrossates 135 126 148 226 229 369 583 822 852 950 
at Totals, common and preference StOCKS .........ssssssessercseeeseeeeren 44 20 14 22 30 = = = = 
8 Mo tal Spall S@Cucmewes ye. ocpeste tee ete aeeses aaee avec aceareteenyen cates 179 146 162 248 259 369 583 822 852 
United States 
Bonds and debentures: 
9 Government of Canada, Gir Cty... ccccseocacascsancansanensuresvencescevasuyeres 
10 Government of Canada, guaranteed ......eeeree 
ita Provincial government (including guaranteed) .. 
12 Municipal government (including guaranteed) . 
13 Corporation issues (including railways) ...... ua 
14 RSTUNOR KO) 2) lols eocencren cr Ence ORCC DECC ECCS Dc Ce aL soo SoC COL UR ACO TCD 


15 | Totals, common and preference StOCKS ........ecesecceccsseseccecesseseceesees 


16 Wotals,; All SCCUMMUUCS sro. sretena casas ecsc dens caoneuenscanetvsecevntenrsedunas 


United Kingdom 
Bonds and debentures: 


17 Government of Canada, direct........... 

18 Government of Canada, guaranteed .. 

19 Provincial government (including guaran 

20 Municipal government (including guaranteed) . 

21 Corporation issues (including railways) 5 
22 SUD ato Galllss eaecee score aetcacs ates cnsswencss succes seuss soenaateeemtaccheussrosesaccmeebaeres 
93 | Totals, common and preference StOCKS ....1c.ngercocceressccrenesereressossbs 
24 MPOtAals ALES COUT ULES oes 505 <r cech<covectseesethee ecsssoss sackets opacesncanes 


Other sterling area 
Bonds and debentures: 


25 Government of Canada, direct........... 

26 Government of Canada, guaranteed ................ 

OF Provincial government (including guaranteed) . 

28 Municipal government (including guaranteed) ... 4 F 

29 Corporation issues (including railWayS) ...c.c.sscscsssesessesvssescseeeeee Data not available. 
30 SULT = EO PES Fatwa sche eave upenessuivenaaucsisnerssocenecensconaspunvacauacetuhecsuegalpner 

31 | Totals, common and preference StOCKS ........:.ccesvsrsessesscovonvseeceses 

32 Motals, AWS OCULLMLOS i. cccccescacecsaconsecessterstavecestcteceuerssctenetenet 


Other OECD (Europe) 


Bonds and debentures: 
33 Government of Canada, direct .. 


34 Government of Canada, cuaranteed rare aaeers 
35 Provincial government (including guaranteed) . 

36 Municipal government (including guaranteed) ... eave 
37 Corporation issues (including railwayS) ........0::ccsesceseresereeereees 
38 Sillb=C OVAL Sieceseiaqencrsseccoereseontcrotyvecncee peat antes vonoenessoneaersuabaiceasacacrter 
39 | Totals, common and preference StOCKS ........sccessecrcessssessesseneoensees 
40 Motals ) ALT SCCUTUL CS cocccipszeecoccpossoncpsusscecndussuecbeusskasenevervoexes 


Other countries 
Bonds and debentures: 


41 Government Of Canada, (dire Cth cvessarsasscecacessdsssslesncensnesssccbemeseres 
42 Government of Canada, guaranteed .........0. 

43 Provincial goverment (including guaranteed) 

44 Municipal government (including guaranteed) . 
45 Corporation issues (including railWayS) ......c:scessseceseseseseeeenees 
46 SUDstOtalSe Sc ccscenccvsteeeeccocthanevgsetersccsszcshcasee -eacccastancevauek dherssessen 
47 | Totals, common’ and preference SOCKS: cveccccceverss-vccsuevoresererersnatbune 


48 Totals; all Se Curd Ch Os oo iizccssevescvesvageccuuvonvwasnutipnsusessuseveonsoue> 


ae 
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TABLE 9. Portfolio Transactions in Canadian Securities Between Canada and All Other Countries, 1961-65 
EM ATi. 


New issues 


Trade in outstanding issues Retirements Totals 
Totals 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1), 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1961 |1962 |1963 | 1964 | 1965 Noe 
7 millions of dollars 
oii 156 173 43 28 D2 54 27 41 38 — 46 = 4A} - 74 - 88 = 81 43 138 126 = 4 °)— 15 1 
z = = ~ z aa 15 19 Bal = ail = = = DA |=A8ei 188 195 15h 3 
66 148 343 439 29 / -10 9 1 15 WA -— 24 = )?) = 70) — 66 - 34 oe £35) 274 388 275 3 
47 74 62 182 86 3 10 1 5 8 = BS} - 41 = 17 Es 158) =O) 12 43 |- 14 134 44 4 
354 331 392 414 768 csi =) 4. =D) = Bh a iTAL E136: -140 =1'01 =11'7 -209 AEE 186 286 294 548 5 
504 709 970 | 1,078 | 1,179 61 64 39 ah 62 -246 -289 -324 —324 -374 319 484 685 831 867 6 
44 20 14 22 30 39 =1 15 -170 -98 —264 a. '55 - 30 - 80 = 06 = G 28 |-125 |-236 |-134 |-242 7 
548 729 984 | 1,100 | 1,209 100 = ol -131 =21 -202 -301 -319 -404 | -382 -382 347 359 449 697 625 8 
5 144 142 9 9 44 64 17 16 12 = 18 =} ho) = pil = 845) 31 166 126 |- 6 |- 14 9 
E = a = = iG || = Fi) Sn 1 = |= & = = - HL hy =) 10 
54 136 SSM 430 290 = 2 13 6 1S) ig se ily = ibs} - 66 = 62 = 32 Bye) 136 277 383 271 ala 
46 13 61 179 86 3 11 1 6 8 = #0) — 38 = (5) ey) - 48 14 46 |- 13 133 46 | 12 
350 328 382 410 764 10 5) 2 2 =a) SY) le - 94 -114 -204 241 201 290 298 bo4-) 13 
455 676 9220 1,.028) | 11149 714 84 35 38 28 -189 =228 —268 -259 =319 340 532 689 807 858 | 14 
34 14 8 12 iy 122 = Ail - 99 = ay) -183 = Bil = 1 - 47 - 41 fi 125 |= 16 |-138 |- 81 |-173 | 15 
489 690 930 | 1,040 | 1, 166 196 73 - 64 cool I § -155 —220 -247 -315 | -300 -326 465 516 551 726 685 | 16 
9 5 itt "7 8 = 2 6 = <3 8} = iS = 4 aelis 7 ell 7 =" 116 Bl 2 d= 618 ay oles 
= = = = = 1 Li gl D 3) = = |= "4 = = = tie 2 32 |e 
Wf 8 3 4 ») = i = al = i 2 =_ = 2 = 8 = 4 = 3) 2 4 i= fj 2 33 = 19 
1 1 = 1 = = = = os cal eile ee SO hee eee SO Ne me. Se lam 
1 ib 2 1 =- -10 ES? WKS} ile a = 8) = ib)! aL) ces} = 2 3 = 20) =n LOM ia a4 sales 21 
18 15 16 13 10 =12 _ Sig = 13h 8) = i - 28 = 26 = 23 = 22 ay ey Ee alby > shih j= ales || BD 
6 3 2 9 5 -61 - 65 = 95 - 27 - 50 = 20 - 9 - 14 — “il() = oh = Wo = Ou se 34 ls 46ers 
24 18 18 22 15 =e: - 65 - 60 - 28 = 53: - 41 =a - 40 - 39 - 23 - 90 |- 84 |- 82 |- 45 |- 61 | 24 
, 
| - - - = = = = _ - - 25 
= ae = = = = = = a = = = - ~ ~ _ = = = = 5 
- — = = = ~ = = = = - - - - ~ - Se a ie Ss ea 
a = = = = = = = = = ~ - - - ~ = = | Seen altos 
- = cS = 2 = = = = - ~ - - — - = | =| =}. = | =. |29 
- - - = = = ~ - - - ~ - - - 30 
= _ = ~ = -3 _ = — S| eS Se) PS isin 
- - = = = | =e — - = = - - - - Se |S | |) ames 
- 16 7 30 Oe OS =" Uh Sere - 28 = 22 15 |= 26) |= 4 11 jE) 
a Zz ae ? ee * 4 if 18 11 = i = 6 = 1 - - 2 2) 6 18 o ie 
| e - = els ot lle oat = |= 1 SS ee Ie 2 
s ES : ; iy 4 = : ay =i = = eel il = = oll — |- 2 — se as 36 
3 7 8 3 4 = - 4 - 4 = 53 = 2 = § - 8 = =i i ee = 10 j=" 5 = ja _ 37 
. 16 18 18 19 20 = - 20 6 42 31 =, 15 = 33 = AS} = 30 - 25 — |- 35 1 31 26 | 38 
7 
4 3 4 1 8 =19 - 39 = 16 - 19 = 31 — 1s =i? - 19 esa il = - 19 |= 38 |j- 31 |- 19 |- 23 | 39 
} 20 21 22 20 28 -20 - 59 - 10 23 - - 19 — 35 = 42 |= 31 = 25 = 19 |= 73 |- 30 12 3 | 40 
a 
a 
| = aes 2 = eta eee Nar 4 |- 2 |41 
15 _ 14 18 _ _ _ 3 = - a al <4 12 8 = & 3 s 
a s 2 * - = = 7 = ES = fe = a = So Be ee Sl ee 
= x ‘- a | = = & es, = = = = — — _ _ 44 
Piet | Ci) Si ok US Pe Salen 
a a rs q - Sans Sy es lee) = 10 4 |- 2 |46 
15 2 14 18 - - = Sie 2 . oe y 
= = = = 2h 
= - - - i ee P al)  G - 10 4-2 |48 
15 - 14 18 - - = 3 2 6 21 7 
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TABLE 10. Portfolio Transactions in Foreign Securities Between Canada and All Other Countries, 1961-65 


Trade in 


New issues outstanding issues 


Retirements Totals r 


———-;-4 


ee 


1961] 1962) 1963} 1964/1965] 1961 1964 |1965 }1961 1962} 1963] 1964] 1965 


: | ——aae 
millions of dollars 
All countries 

Bonds and debentures: 
A= 10 eG ahr Gis Sanat 1 2 5 5 2 3 4\-4 Te = 4 ee 
baat (5) aegis sMpseenriSal| ee ate |S | > Sa ee Sha Fane! 2 2 5 5 3 15 |-14 ] — eo 14 
ay Bane REY SaW Ee 21% ae) 5 6 fins e— 3 5 5 2 3 3 if a ed 13 
SS) Sy ea oe) Pe) 3 1 SP=ea? |G 2 5 6 3 4} — = Oi it=) 5 ee 
SOR 14) Se Oe 36 14 | 2p) 2ON= 9) 119 ON 20 He2t 10) Sse 7 4 4 |-18 8, 
a ice Ti se IS Ne ioe el oe ili 8) P15 t= - - - =— }- 4-21 |=4)] — |=2¢ 
= Wei | alah eas hea Se ico tle es 8B 18 |-23 |=-18 | = - - - = |= 33-34 |) 18") =26) ae 
= 2h | Sn S45) S-38)— 6 WS 4-1) |roep — iets |= - - - i= GH he er = Ohaee 
SO te = ian heel a 10 | — |-21 |] — — _ _ = hha 15) |e? OF = Dalen ciee 
PCea Or ee. | ea O lhe 20 t=O nim |e melee orn | ea _ _ ~ — |-28 |-69 | 18 | -34 | -92 
Smite oe emt ee Oren a By hs} 5] — |-14 2 5 iy 2 Ny he) Beg 
LOGO, |= hoe) liek 7 Nee SAR ZISt—26. Kea G 2 5 5 3 Lori) | 34 | 287-34 
3 Gf emits). tres toga (Sym || tS) Tey yo kp ale femal) 3 5 5 2 Bil eon nos | ere a eaek 
= = On 240) = On tA 0) a LBP | cas mS iz 5 6 3 Loti 1g 
-38 | -17 | -39 | -31 | -56 |- 6 |-68 | 40 |-31 |-53 9; 20} 21 10 | 25 }-35 |-65 | 22 | =52 


Bondsrand debenturesis- sca patent seacetres: -13 Ono Quis ao) 14 /-4 L6ehi—_ 7 21 5 17 ay 5 6 6 3 1) =-10 
Common and preference StockKS oo... cere = 6) = Bi h— 2 | 12 1-19 |= 7 1 =55 26 | -19 | -72 —- - - — |-13 | -58 24 | -31 
Totals, all securities ............0.....00.00004 -19 | -13 | -34 | -20 | -27 7 |-59 42 | -26 | -51 5 17 17 5 61 =. te) 55. 25 | -41 


Bonds an@idebenturest. aici: -.ercsussctsessennt = = = - =} 2) = SNe 25 | 2 a ih = = —|-2 1 tal 
Common and preference stocks 2.0... 2 > - - =— |- = 2 = 6. 1= 6 - - - - Se ei he Gel ee 
Totals, all securities ...0......0..ceee Pee ~ - = ftp te 2 a2 =) Sh — 1 1 — - <P 13h iad | 2 = a8 
Other sterling area 
Bondstandidebentureswa Gedy. ccccecccepvensretersstsae -13 |); —- = |= 4 = SS - - - - pe here iL 1 t= 12hi oo — 1) =38 
Common and preference StockS .........ccceeee = _ = _- — — = ties — - 7 - - = - - -—{|-1 - 
Totals, all securities 0.000000. -13| —- = a4. | 5 -—-|-1 - - 1|/ - 1 1 1]/-12) —- =| =o: 
Other OECD (Europe) 
Bondsyand debentures;.es ost -th Aescvenen tees = = - = - 2 2 - - - - - - ~ - 2 2] — - 
Common and preference Stocks .........:..:c000+ = _ = —- =p eet - oni 2 - — - — — |-4/-11 - 3 
(rotals, all securities to ok ece - - - - i lice yan et. Mall) — Sela - - - - Sb 2 Oh Fa 3 
Other countries 
BandszandGebentures: v.40; sce aveve ee ees = Siar = Bi = R23 eh - = - - 3 2 3 4 LOM Are Le ew thie 3 
Common and preference stocks ............ceeeeeee - - =— =—i="t - 2 1 - - - - - - - - 2 - 
Totals, all SeCUTILIES 0.0.0... ccc. ceecesees a A) = 2a 2 1 - - 3 2 3 4 18} - 1 = FL) = 3 
js Vase ae 


SECTION 2 


Tables V to XXE relate to 


Canada’s International Investment Position. 


Other related text and statements are listed in the 
Table of Contents at the front of the report. 
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TABLE V. The Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends, 1926 - 64: 


Item 1926 | 1930 | 1939 | 1945 | 1949 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1959 1960 | 1961 1962 | 1963 1964 
os ptsa les =: 
J erry, billions of dollars 
Canadian liabilities: 
Direct investment. VAT, OX vevccscccceverexscccensenereceee LoS ih Oe SO Sal acters Oulu tall mon Om tel leuk 10.9} 11.9 L259) Way teed 15.4 | 15.98 
Government and municipal bonds IX See) DRA Cae PORTE Tae TE StR” TOR TORT eos Ss 2.6 Sel B23 3.4 BoW 409 4.9 
Other portfolio investments VIII....... ee 2a Dall Be lul) NGM mee alee aS Nm oreaalt ern linlmceod| 4.4 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.0 
Miscellaneous investments VIII O83 1ONSeI O53 7= OF8i he O534|) = ONG") OLSas0s9 ile! 108) 4: a 1.8 1.8 2.0 
Foreign long-term investments in Canada 
WTR, DK ecistibecscceteascrous edvsterseeas surat cocesceneeeesmere 6.0| 7.6] 6.9] 7.1] 8.0] 13.5) 15.6] 17.5] 19.0] 20.9| 22.2) 23.6] 24.9| 26.1 | 27.4 
Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets 
TOR wacancseendiuzesmnqsexnaereecies chs renee eneee meena Bs oe OD) OF 28 ORS Oe iy O80 Ors 0.9 1.0 hal 12) 8} 1.4 1.6 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents ...... “ifs we 0.3 0.3) 0.4] 0.4) 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 
Gross Uiabilities* 22045. srecckencccceeee sees 6.4} 8.0| 7.4] 7.6| 8.7] 14.6] 16.7] 18.7| 20.4] 22.4] 24.0| 25.4; 26.8] 28.1 | 29.5 
| 
Anite (States? sae taanee cenocrpeekeonewsneentd OAD ee teOL|, 4.00) ebb) “Crane L26a Taae 15.5 17.0 | 18.0,) 19.3°) 20.6) ~22. 0.) 23aame 
United Kingdom? ... : OTN 2S 2G LS Men 2k Sal) eaeoull ead: Bad 3.4 ats) Bisa 3.6 3.) 3.6 
Other COUniriEss-o.. cetera cenec oe secodrer eer testes Oni) MOR2 I Oy Sr Ora 0. Seed. Osis. 3 1.5 ree 201 2.4 Zao 2.6 2.6 2.8 
Short-term payables ni.6.* .cbicccsesvssverccsssvetsseee it tae 5 : OV GR. O46 O'S: Oy 1.0 esl 1.4 as) 1.9 2.0 2.3 | 3.2% 
Gross ‘liabilities .-f..0 i... cena ccoscasseannsenearoeteaete 6.4| 8.07} 7.42} 8.2] 9.3] 15.1] 17.5] 19.6] 21.5] 23.8] 25.6] 27.3] 28.8] 30.4 | 32.8 
Canadian assets: 
PITe chun VSStm|eMyeVAM re ee deeeccavecaressececst¥sieruccoveren Or (O54e Oogal SOFT] VOSS Lara ae Oueroed Pal 2u3 255 2.6 2.8 3.1 | 3.4% 
Portfolio investments VII ........... 0.5 0.8 0.7 0.6 0.6 120 1.0 cee ila pi Le 1.5 LF 12.8 1.9 
Government of Canada credits VII ........ F - - _ OF 2.0 eG: 1.6 1.6 i #5) Les) TES, 1.4 Lo 3 15g 
Government of Canada subscriptions to inter- | 
national investment agencies .............eeeeeeeees =— _ — - OsL 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 O..1 0.1 Ont 0. 7 
Miscellaneous investments” ........ccceeeee ; - — = = — | -0.1 — |-0.1] -0.1 - - Orie FOr 0.3) OF@ 
Canadian long-term investments abroad ...... 0.9| 1.3 1.4) 2.0) 3.6| 4.4) 4.5) 4.7 4.8 5.0 5.3 Dard: 6.2 6.6] Wes 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and 
foreign CxCHANgEe Vil vz xcsscacsucsecccesnsevecsmecetteeree - — 0.5 1.7 eR eh Ne) a8) 1.9 1.8 1.8 ete ey tl 2.8 | 29g 
NGtel MEM DOSICLOTIN Wan rsescbarecseeesscucsie eee eeaae dee - - - _ OL VOreL 0.1 Oa Od 0.1 0.2 OD =0s0 } "=051 0.2 
Other Canadian short-term holdings of ex- 
GANG CW eee createctnes cay aes : - Ove OT 0:94) O26 4 On9 1.0 1.0 T2 Leal 1.0 a8} 1.8 
Gross assets? PS!) eo dO aoe ol) coe Ries GeSil 9d balla aise ‘Usa 8.0 8.5 902 9.8| 10.6 | 12.2 
Government of Canada holdings of gold, j 
foreign exchange and net IMF position oa — 0.5 Mall ites} 2.0 20! 1.9 2.0 1.9 2010) 2.4 20 Deri 3.8 
United Statese: 2, se-cncxccusemme se ttecesraveies sonerove Ont}! 059) OF9 POW SLASy Pao) maul oO. 3; 1 Bie Bia tyl 3a9 4.1 4.7% 439 
United Kingdom?’?... OL Oe Ont OERZ, 1.6 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 15 1.5 6 1.9%) 23g 
Other countries?’ ? OR5))) SORS |e Os SaleOe: 5: 0.29) Lat eal Ai2 L.3 ie 3, 13 1.4 a5} 1.3") damm 
Short-term receivables n.i.€.* ooo. eeeeeeteeeeeee OF L OF MOS Ona ON: 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5.) “Oem 
GEOSSTASS CUS hcapece-cscase crectaseseetanseeaeeutarremeerees 37h Wael Seay Olly ebeo!l) Bode Llp aisha 8.2 8.5 9.0 9.7) 10.2) 11.1 | 125m 
Canadian net international indebtedness: 
Net liabilities 5.17 6.57] 5.57] 4.2] 4.0] 8.0] 10.0] 11.8] 13.3] 15.3} 16.6] 17.6) 18.6] 19.3 20.1 
Government of Canada holdings of gold, 
foreign exchange and net IMF position — = (PSO 5a Eevee Shh = Oe Ol Son = 1.951 Be On Same On Te ON eer -2.7 | -3.8 
United States?’°..... Ae crerereecnor rece CoE ESRONN ta Gri LZR Seavey) srsveye\) HOR C0) | eatniece 12.4) 1336 14.3 15.4 16.5 | 17.3%) /18ie 
United Kingdom?:°. 2G) 2a) wea Le LiF O82 Lat 1.4 1.6 1.8 1.9 2.0 2:0 2.0 1.6%) ae 
Other countries? > . . | 0.3) =0.3'|) -Olm | =0.1) =0.4)-0.1)) O.2)) 0:3 0.4 0.8 al sal 1d ibe 1.4%) See 
ShOntsGenM nel sexes eeeeeeeee ce reesss ceoteoseencreries oe ae ae 0.4 0.4 0.2 0.3 0.6 0.6 12/0) 1 1.4 16 1.8 2. 8* 


1 For 1933 and missing years after 1945 see Table 12 in ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments — A Compendium of Statistics from 1946 te 
1965’’ (DBS Catalogue No. 67-505), 

? Excludes short-term receivables and payables. 

3 Includes international investment agencies. 

* Country distribution not available. 

5 Includes $0.9 billion finance company obligations. 

© Includes $0.2 billion medium-term non-marketable United States Government securities acquired under the Columbia River Treaty arrangements. 

7 Includes export credits by Government and private sectors less reserve against Government inactive assets. 

8 Net external assets of the chartered banks of Canada amounted to $370 million in 1926 and $180 million in 1930. 

° Excludes Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 


Note: As figures are rounded, totals donot necessarily equal the sum of theircomponent parts. Roman numerals refer to tables with further detail. 


General note applicable to all statistics of foreign investments in Canada 


Common and preference stocks are included at book (equity) values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing companies, bonds and debentures are 
valued at par, liabilities in foreign currencies being converted into Canadian dollars at the original par of exchange. 

Investments in Canadian companies have been classified according to principal activities in Canada. ; 

Investments in Canada shown as owned by residents of the Unites States and the United Kingdom include some investments held for residents of othe 
countries. 

For more detailed explanations see ‘‘Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926-1954’’. 


TABLE VI. Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, 1953 - 65 


At end of 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


millions of U.S. dollars 

1,845.3 {1,827.2 |1,871.5 |1,871.4 |1,923.6 |1,867.7 |1,888.3 {1,856.1 |1,934.9 |1,709.4 |2,600.1 |2,465.5 

1,750.1 |0,.863.3 11,930/4 |1,899.5: 111,941.8 1, 92147424)1,,934..2 |1, 778.9) |d985. 2) Ny 808. 171/2,69156 2568359 

MODS MADEN rieacsivduaccicercsvee 1,787.3 |1,898.6 |1,936.7 |1,903.5 |1,889.9 |1,888.2 |1,938.3 |1,813.0 |1,924.3 |2, 444.6? |2,568.3 |2,624.5 

December . 1,818.5 |1,942.6 |1,900.8 |1,936.2 |1,828.3 |1,939.1 |1,869.2 |1,829.2 |2,055.8 |2,539.4? |2,595.0 |2,674.3 
eee | 


* Gold, United States dollars and short-term securities of the United States Government held by the Exchange Fund Account and other Government account: 
and net holdings of the Bank of Canada. 
? Includes some funds representing special international financial assistance in the form of central bank swaps and/or net IMF drawings. 


2,554.1 


— Jn 


7 TABLE VII. Canadian Long-term Investments Abroad,’ Selected Year Ends, 1926 - 64? 


TTT 


Direct investment in branches, Portfolio inve i 
subsidiaries and controlled companies ese ae ai Total 
Location and year private Government 
; P -— 7 long-term | of Canada 
Railways | Industrial Mining Other Total Total Bee oe atee 
and and — and eerNeemeell direct Stocks | Bonds | portfolio abroad 
utilities |commercial | petroleum investment investment 
millions of dollars 
In all countries: 
a rf fe ae te - eae bee 36 926 
De Be: Et a wa q os eal 1, 26 
249 289 123 10 671* Sieh 208 719* 1,390 31 iS ret 
239 337 138 6 720 454 167 621 1,341 107 2,048 
246 414 155 ul 822 426 153 579 1, 401 1,816 iain 
276 es) 91 6 926 477 161 638 1,564 2,000 3,564 
418 1,106 340 27 1,891 785 221 1, 006 2, 897 1,587 4,484 
425 1,198 410 40 2,073 811 257 1, 068 3,141 1,560 4,701 
429 1, 250 427 43 2,149 868 250 epiehS 3, 267 1, 528 4,795 
457 1, 343 417 78 7h ORS) 934 249 1, 183 3, 478 1,49 4 
456 1,482 459 84 2,481 1,050 265 Wa £5 3, 796 ile 463 5, 38 
504 1, 566 446 112 2,628 1, 195 276 1,471 4,099 1,424 5,020 
475* 1, 769 463 114 2, 821 1,445 278 B23: 4,544 1,301 5, 845 
499 1,892 ade) 181 By als) is byal 275 1, 796 4,921 1285 6, 206 
489 2, 087 562 218 3,356 1,642 290 1, 932 5, 288 Tats) ir 6, 805 
211 176 21 4 412 380 121 501 913 - 913 
1945 ... 212 214 25 4 455 317 92 409 864 _ 864 
1947 ... 217 272 Sif 5 531 283 83 366 897 - 897 
1949 ... 247 413 58 3 721 345 98 443 1, 164 — 1,164 
1956 378 804 190 22 1,394 569 84 653 2,047 _ 2,047 
1957 380 833 206 32 1,451 593 118 711 2,162 — 2, 62 
1953... 378) 833 197 31 1, 440 659 ial 770 2,210 _ 2,210 
O59! ee, 382 862 191 63 1,498 7134 iLL 845 2,343 _ 2, 343 
1960 ... 374 971 223 64 1, 632 827 120 947 2,579 _ 25579 
LOGIE 2 420 1,018 240 78 1,756 938 119 1,057 2,813 - 2,813 
1962 ... 431 1,092 225 No Tele 1,124 116 1, 240 3, 063 _ 3, 063 
1963 439 1,108 305 113 1,965 iL Sis )i¢ 110 1,307 Swiake — Se 22 
1964 424 168 297 146 2,025 1, 327 118 1,445 3,470 2198 3,689 
_ 53 = 6 59 22 21 43 102 - 102 
— oo _ 1 54 26 27 53 107 561 668 
- 64 — = 64 26 26 Be 116 1,331 1, 447 
- 58 — 1 59 Pei 19 40 99 1,434 1,533 
3 135 — 1 139 30 16 46 185 1 Uno 1,364 
3 168 — ib 172 33 15 48 220 ne a peal! 1,391 
3 196 - ib 200 On 14 41 241 1 be, 1,366 
10 224 — 1 235 20 12 37 Pike 1, 1084 1,380 
14 240 _ 3 251 26 16 42 299 1, 0924 1,391 
12 271 _ 5 288 45 16 61 349 1, 074* 1,423 
9* By - 8 344 pil 16 67 411 Ose 1, 468 
9 367* _ 16 392 53 16 69 461 1,039 1,500 
8 | 432 1 16 457 55 15 70 527 1, 05% 1,586 
In other Commonwealth countries:$ | 
1939 7 30 ily _ 54 7 15 22 716 — 76 
O45 7 34 28 - 69 i 12 19 88 - 88 
1947 ... 8 47 30 Se 85 7 11 18 103 _ 103 
949: 6 51 19 _ 76 6 8 14 90 ~_ 90 
1956 ... 8 85 98 - 191 7 el 28 219 - 219 
OST =. 8 93 SS 3 235 7 21 28 263 _ 263 
1958) eas 7 102 150 7 266 8 21 29 295 34 329 
1959 a 8 120 153 10 291 8 19 27 318 35 353 
1960 ... 10 121 156 12 299 10 18 28 327 35 362 
OG Lape: 15 95 145 24 279 11 30 41 320 30 350 
1962 16 132 162 26 336 it 31 43 379 25 404 
1963 17 149 163 48 377 13 29 42 419 29 448 
1964 Pal 186 169 50 426 14 32 46 472 25 497 
" i ies: 
." ag AGRSAED CONREEISS 31 30 85 - 146 102 pl 153 299 31 330 
20 36 85 1 142 104 36 140 282 146 428 
; 21 aill 88 2 142 110 oe 143 285 485 770 
28 31 14 2 70 105 36 141 21 566 717 
4 29 82 52 4 167 179 100 279 446 408 854 
34 104 73 4 215 178 103 281 496 389 885 
40 119 80 4 243 174 104 278 521 369 890 
Dil 137 3 4 271 167 107 274 545 352 897 
80 5 293 187 111 298 591 335 926 
58 150 
Dil 182 61 5 305 201 111 312 617 320 937 
‘ 19% 218 76 b) 318 258 115 Sis 691 219° 910 
; 34 268 85 4 391 258 120 378 769 217° 986 
; 36 311 95 6 448 246 125 371 819 214 1,033 
~ 
‘ 


1 Figures exclude investments of insurance compa 
ment agencies (Table V), and miscellaneous investments 
q 2 For years 1951-55 see Table VII, ‘‘The Cana 


4 Includes deferred interest amounting to $22 million in 1956, to 


5 Includes investments in Newfoundland prior to 1949. 


6 Includes $7 million United Nations in 1962 and 1963, and $6 million in 1964. 


| 3 Medium-term non-marketable United States Governmen 


nies and banks (held mainly against liabilities to non-residents), subscriptions 
(Table V). Figures include the equity ofnon-residents in assets abroad of Canadian companies (Table V). 
dian Balance of International Payments, 1961 and 1962, and International Investment Position’. 

¢ securities acquired under the Columbia River Treaty arrangements. 
$44 million in 1957 through 1963, and to $64 million in 1964. 


to international invest- 
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TABLE VIII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1945 - 64 
Classification by type of assets and nature of national ownership 
a 


B. Owned in United States 


Long-term investments 


A. Owned by all non-residents 


¥ 


q 
‘ 


1 
1,470 
1,471 


8,177 
3, 253” 
12, 901* 


4, 336 


in Canada i} [ T | _ an 
1945 | 1958 1959 | 1960 | 1961 1962 | 1963 1964 1945 | 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 | 1963 1964 
i millions of dollars 
By type of assets 
Bonds and debentures: 

Government and municipal” ............ 1,662 | 2,621] 3,112] 3,269] 3,438] 3,737] 4,207] 4,682] 1,450) 2,344] 2,764] 2,903] 3,049) 3,387) 3,869 

Railways z 484 492 499 BL2 475 483 509 495 165 159 152 174 143 151 

Other corporations 2,181 | 2,241] 2,309] 2,400] 2,672) 2,860) 3,056 414] 1,863] 1,924] 1,980] 2,124) 2,402] 2,585 

Sub-totals 5, 286 | 5,845] 6,077) 6,350) 6,884) 7,550| 8,247 | 2,359] 4,372] 4,847) 5,035) 5,347| 5,932] 6, 605 
Capital stock of Canadian com- 

PANUOG i desksrresscecse<taestees eto veasrtene 9,352 | 9,916 |10, 480 |10, 865 |11, 631 |12, 009 | 12,655 | 2,088] 6,679) 7,117] 7,472 | 7,894) 8,460] 8,907 
Other corporation assets” 2,967 | 3,490] 3,965] 4,429] 4,457] 4,681 | 4,373 413| 2,512] 2,954] 3,294] 3,654] 3,727) 3,940 
Income accumulating investment — 

PUGS: Sesccthe meccestece- eect rag arceewiseete ose - 342 321 264 266 164 123 42 - 342 in pail 264 266 164 123 
Miscellaneous investments ............- 284 | 1, 063% 1,285] 1,428] 1,696) 1,753) 1,771] 2,037 130 536 587 653 840 872 904 

Total investments ................000- 7,092 | 19,010 |20, 857 |22, 214 |23, 606 |24, 889 |26, 134 | 27, 354 | 4, 990 |14, 441/15, 826 | 16, 718 |18, 001 |19, 155 |20, 479 
By nature of national ownership 
I, Direct investments (controlled 
in country of ownership): 
Bonds and debentures: 
Railways 46 32 28 14 13 4 4 3 38 28 24 10 10 1 1 
Other corporations . 281 1, 135y/s 1,182 yd, 211) 1384611, S65 et, 608) et, 567 254| 1,058] 1,106] 1,116] 1,255} 1,486] 1,523 
Sub-total soo osccnccaeeeeeenserete 327 | 1,167 | 1,210) 1,225| 1,359) 1,569) 1,612] 1,570 292| 1,086| 1,130 | 1,126] 1,265! 1,487) 1,524 
Capital stock of Canadian com- 
DANO Sires sys coasters ees 1,860 | 6,826] 7,324] 7,839] 8,190] 8,983] 9,529 | 10,232 | 1,613] 5,515] 5,922] 6, 263%) 6,579| 7,093) 7,612 
Other corporation assets? ............ 526 | 2,887] 3,372] 3,808] 4,188] 4,108] 4,293 | 4,087*} 399] 2,444) 2,860] 3,160* 3,440) 3,426/ 3,618 
Total direct investments ...... | 2,713 | 10, 880 |11, 906 |12, 872 |13, 737 |14, 660 |15, 434 | 15, 889*| 2,304] 9,045] 9,912 | 10, 549 /11, 284/12, 006 |12, 754 
WI. Government and municipal bonds? | 1,662 | 2,621 | 3,112] 3,269] 3,438] 3,737| 4,207| 4,682 | 1,450) 2,344| 2,764) 2,903 | 3,049) 3,387| 3,869 
Ill. Other portfolio investments (not 
controlled in country of owner- 
ship): 
Bonds and debentures: 
Railways: 
Controlled in Canada ............ 795 451 462 483 497 470 478 505 457 137 134 141 163 141 149 
Controlled in other coun- 
CPUS) a ieeer heck Pe ee aearioue wens: 2 1 2 2 2 if 4 1 - — 1 a 1 1 1 
Other corporations: 
Controlled in Canada ............ 220 756 173 809 791 836 979 | 1,141 158 682 696 749 771 815 954 
Controlled in other coun- 
tries 290 286 289 263 271 273 348 2 123 122 115 98 101 108 
Sub-totals ... 1,498 | 1,523] 1,583] 1,553) 1,578) 1, 731 1,995 617 942 953 | 1,006 | 1,033) 1,058] 1, 212 
Capital stock of Canadian com- 
panies: 
Companies controlled in 
(OP Ieee WR Ba Ue RM are ti cean ren 1249) |) 2, 274" 2, 322)|52, 840i) 2e395y 2) s0dn| 2, 189 | 21st 462| 1,081] 1,100] 1,104] 1,215] 1,259] 1,198 
Companies controlled in other 
COUMTHIES =<. 220. Soke eet 85 252 270 301 280 297 291 292 13 83 95 105 100 108 97 
Other corporation assets:” 
Companies controlled in 
CAMAGSS : .occecissacrcceteteescesuscaecs 16 59 93 129 197 297 327 195 13 53 79 117 187 263 284 
Companies controlled in other 
COUNMERLOS: 25K saath derttnlenesyexervers 6 21 25 28 44 52 61 91 1 15 15 17 27 38 38 
Income accumulating 
funds - 342 321 264 266 164 123 42 - 342 321 264 266 164 123 
Total other portfolio invest- 
MONS, G. cc ste cenecepee ieee teas <s 2,433 | 4,446 | 4,554] 4,645] 4,735] 4,739] 4,722 | 4,746 | 1,106] 2,516] 2,563} 2,613] 2,828] 2,890) 2,952 
IV, Miscellaneous investments: 
Real estate, mortgages, assets 
administered for non-resi- 
dents, private investment 
COMPANVES;, (CEC. cesar. Veecexrcsvucennts 284 | 1,063*) 1,285} 1,428) 1,696] 1,753) 1,771} 2,037 130 536 587 653 840 872 904 
SUMMARY 

I. Direct investments .........:...eees- 2,713 | 10,880 |11, 906/12, 872 |13, 737 |14, 660 |15, 434 | 15, 889*| 2,304] 9,045| 9,912 | 10, 549 /11, 284/12, 006 12,754 
Il. Government and municipal bonds | 1,662 | 2,621 | 3,112] 3,269] 3,438] 3,737] 4,207] 4,682 | 1,450] 2,344] 2,764] 2,903 | 3,049] 3,387) 3,869 
Ill, Other portfolio investments ... 2,433 | 4,446 | 4,554] 4,645] 4,735] 4,739] 4,722] 4,746] 1,106] 2,516] 2,563] 2,613 | 2,828) 2,890} 2,952) 
IV. Miscellaneous investments ... 284 | 1,063*) 1,285] 1,428] 1,696] 1,753] 1,771 2,037 130 536 587 653 840 872 904 

Total investments .................. 7,092 | 19,010 |20,857 |22, 214 |23, 606 |24, 889 |26, 134 | 27, 354 | 4, 990 |14, 441) 15, 826 peace? 18,001) 19, 155 | 20, 479 


See footnotes at end of table. 


$i 
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TABLE VIII. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends,1945 - 64 — Concluded 
Classification by type of assets and nature of national ownership 


ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


; C. Owned in United Kingdom D. Owned in all other countries 
Long-term investments 


in Canada 


1945 1958 | 1959 1960 1961 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1945 1958 1959 1960 1961 | 1962 | 1963 1964 


millions of dollars 
By type of assets 


Bonds and debentures: 


Government and municipal’) .......22. 157 145 141 127 147 137 Al 111 55 132 207 239 242 213 2m 235 
Railways : 2 316 292 200 290 288 264 259 259 32 Ot 42 57 50 68 73 oO 
Other corporations .. vanes 116 207 206 214 185 178 178 IY on ital 111 als) 91 92 97 98 
SSUN=LOCAIS ater ceesceeereasrsecerseeN sees 589 644 638 631 620 579 558 542 118 270 360 411 383 313 387 425 
Capital stock of Canadian com- 
ATV CS FE ere vecvesccr hse ceccacestreetcesensenventee 973] 1,934] 1,983] 2, 078 2,023! 2,083) 2,040) 2,085 133 Tas) 816 930 948} 1,088 | 1,062 1,124 
103 oe 378 439 515 509 O12 627 32 143 158 ZY) 260 221 229 277 
85 198 200 21 223 228 221 209 69 3207 498 564 633 653 646 622 


1,750] 3,088) 3,199) 3,359 | 3,381) 3,399] 3,331] 3,463 352| 1,481 | 1,832} 2,137 | 2,224] 2,335] 2,324] 2,448 


By nature of national ownership 


I, Direct investments (controlled in 
country of ownership): 


Bonds and debentures: 


Railways 8 4 4 4 3 3 3 2 | _ — > = 
Other corporations ae 13 45 39 46 38 24 25 85) 14 32 37 | 49 53 535) 60 62 
Sub-total smccg choo uncus esses 21 49 43 50 41 27 28 37 14 32 | Bir 49 53 55 60 62 
226 938 QQ LROSTS LOTQL, 2091 244r81, 33 Ak 373 430 | 519* 539 681 673 724 
Other corporation assets? ... 101 309 369 428* 500 470 465 576 26 134 143 | 220* 248 212 210 258 
Total direct investments ...... 348 | 1,296 | 1,384] 1,535 | 1,613} 1,706| 1,737) 1,944 61 539 610 788 840 948 943| 1,044 
II. Government and municipal bonds’ 157 145 141 127 147 137 121 111 55 132 207 | 239 242 213 217 235 
i | 
Ill, Other portfolio investments (not | 
controlled in country of own- 
ership): 
Bonds and debentures: 
Railways: | 
Controlled in Canada ............ 306 287 286 285 284 261 256 257 32 Del 42 | 57 50 68 73 92 
Controlled in other coun- 
UTICS dearer a ate ronterens 2 1 1 1 1 - = = ee = | 
Other corporations: 
Controlled in Canada ............ 46 23 28 19 3 4 5 5 16 51 49 | 41 | 17 iby 20 19 
Controlled in other coun- | . 
4 tries .. aa 57 139 139 149 144 150 148 132 1 28 PAS) || 25 wil 20 iby 1% 
Sub-totals .. 411 450 454 454 432 415 409 394 49 106 116 123 88 105 110 128 
| 
Capital stock of Canadian com- | 
panies: | 
Cc i trolled in | 
Wend Mig Sopeacdeasess 691 923 935 924 860 787 708 674 96 270 287 312 320 | 305 283 292 
Sie sarah cash AE 56 73 76 97 91 87 88 80 16 96 99 99 89 102 106 108 


Other corporation assets:? 
Companies controlled in 


Camada hee... t eetnsccsdsstes 2 1 4 5 6 30 36 48 1 5 10 7 4 4 7 12 
i i in oth 
igi edh it ae - 2 5 6 9 9 ati 3 5 4 5 5 8 5) 12 co 
Habe hab Piri can aed 1,160 | 1,449 | 1,474) 1,486 | 1,398 | 1,328) 1, 252/| 1,199 167 481 517 546 509 521 518 547 
IV. Miscellaneous investments: 
Real estate, mortgages, assets | | 
administered for non-resi- 
oe 85 198 200 211 223 228 221 209 69 829* 498 564 633 653 646 622 
SUMMARY 
I, Direct investments ..........c:cesceeeee 348 | 1,296] 1,384] 1,535 | 1,613) 1,706] 1,737) 1,944 61 539 610 788 840 948 943] 1,044 
II, Government and municipal bonds 157 145 141 127 147 137 121 111 55 132 207 239 242 213 217 235 
MI. Other portfolio investments.......... 1,160] 1,449] 1,474] 1,486 | 1,398] 1,328] 1, 252/ 1,199 167 481 517 546 509 521 518 547 
Iv. Miscellaneous investments .......... 85 198 200 211 223 228 221 209 69 329* 498 564 633 653 646 622 


1, 750 | 3,088 | 3,199 | 3,359 | 3,381) 3,399| 3,331) 3, 463 352/ 1,481 | 1,832] 2,137 | 2,224| 2,335! 2,324] 2,448 


4 


Total investments.................. 


‘ For division into Government of Canada, provincial and municipal see Table IX, 
? Includes net assets of unincorporated branches and other long-term investments. 
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TABLE IX. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1945-64 
Classification by type of investment 


Long-term investments 
in Canada by type 


A, Owned by all non-residents 


B. Owned in United States 


a | re a2 
of investment 
1945 1958 1959 1960 F 1961 | 1962 1963 1964 1945 1958 1959 1960 oo 1962 | 1963 6am 
i 1 1 
millions of dollars ‘3 
Government securities: : 
Dominion 726 564 612 611 657 788 899 897 682 396 383 382 416 576 695 690 
Provincial .. 624 | 1, 276 1,585 | 1,632 | 1,743] 1,862] 2,217] 2,564 574 1,207] 1,509 | 1,544 | 1,641 | 1,768 | 2,127! 2, 469 
Municipal .... 312 781 915 1,026 | 1,038} 1,087] 1,091) 1, 221 194 741 872 977 992 | 1,043 | 1,047 pi 117. 
SUD=TOCAIG oohaiccisaceenscvencagersncses 1,662) 2,621 | 3,112 | 3, 269 | 3,438] 3,737] 4,207 | 4,682 | 1,450 2,344 | 2,764 2,903 | 3,049 | 3,387 | 3,869| 4, 336 
Manufacturing: ep 
Vegetable products 268 608 664 720 749 787 824 828 199 469 509 551 586 620 654 653° 
Animal products . 61 114 128 132 145 149 162 169 47 102 115 118 132 135 147 153 | 
PROX GN OS en ..xnteee2 : 83 135 140 141 148 142 145 148 41 73 79 84 93 92 97 99 
Wood and paper produc 455 jel, 200 )01, 211 1, 315 | 1,410 | 1,464) 1,545 | 1,703 383; 1,021) 1,026 | 1,116 | 1, 207 | 1,242) 4,323) 1,42m% 
Iron and products ...... 319 LST OC Aon 1,580 | 1,647} 1,742 | 1,895 | 1,952 297 1, 086) 1.472 1, 286 | 1,339 | 1,425] 1,577 1,643 
Non-ferrous metals .... O74 Pet, LOSS TESS, L558 LOST 21 lear 2a ty Or 209 879 928 928 973 992 996 969 | 
Non-metallic minerals ................ 57 207 227 276 286 310 321 314 48 129 142 151 158 162 171 179 
Chemicals and allied products .... 169 617 660 698 768 810 848 | 1,094 124 444 473 492 553 584 623 851— 
Miscellaneous manufactures ...... ety! 85 92 98 108 116 122 133 34 79 86 92 101 109 115 127 
Sub-totals (excluding petro- | 
leum refining) .................... 1,723 | 5,381 | 5,726 | 6,115 | 6,446] 6,731| 7,074 | 7,532) 1,382 | 4, 234] 4,530 | 4,818 | 5, 142 | 5, 361] 5,703| 6,096 
} ’ 
Petroleum and natural gas .............. 160 | 3,187 | 3,455 | 3,727| 4,029] 4,384] 4,703 | 4,786! 152] 2,866] 3,108! 3,184*| 3,444/ 3,662| 3,945) 3,964 
Other mining and smelting .............. 356 1,657 | 1,783 | 1,977 | 2,094) 2, 297 | 2,347.) 2,473 277 1,386 | 1,513 | 1,701 | 1,821] 1,998) 2,054] 2, 115 
; 
1, 599 1,413 | 1,405.) 1,406.) 1, 366.) 1,270} 1,231.) 1, 236 720 489 472 479 506 472 476 ; 
493 712 739 743 656 691 590 605 374 523 544 Bok 513 557 505 
2,092} 2,125 | 2,144 | 2,149 | 2,022] 1,961| 1,821 | 1,841 | 1,094 | 1,012] 1,016 | 1,030 | 1,019| 1,029 981 
Merehangisiitg cn. acicseentncsssccerncesaeacess 220 7184 878 872 917 972 | 1,003 | 1,092 158 549 612 608 629 674 698 
PUMANCIAM ES Gonviysracseecreas trecncenecsree 525 | 1,938 | 2,190 | 2,380} 2,616] 2,688 | 2,847 | 2, 503* 285 1,314] 1,471 1,587 | 1,775 | 1,872] 2, 033 
OUMEN CNUETOPISES® ciccaressscecresaesueeces 70 254 284 297 348 366 361 408 62 200 220 234 282 300 292 
Miscellaneous investments ............ 284 1,063%) 1,285) } 1,428 || 1,696) 1,753) 1, 77d! |, 2,037 130 536 587 653 840 872 904 
Total investments .................005 7,092 | 19,010 | 20,857 | 22, 214 |23, 606 |24, 889 |26, 134 | 27, 354 | 4,990 | 14, 441 |15, 826 | 16, 718 /18, 001 |19, 155 |20, 479 
= 1 
C. Owned in United Kingdom D. Owned in all other countries 
T 7h 
1945 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 | 1963 1964 1945 1958 1959 1960 1961 19627)) 1963 
i i millions of dollars 
Government securities: 
Dominion - 65 60 48 50 48 34 21 44 103 169 181 191 164 170 
Provincial . 45 47 48 47 67 60 58 61 5 22 28 41 35 34 32 
Municipal ce, 38 33 o2 30 29 29 29 6 Yi, 10 17 16 15 15 
Subslotals we reeece crete cee vende 157 145 141 127 147 137 121 111 55 132 207 239 242 213 217 
Manufacturing: 2 
Vegetable products oo... 66 124 131 137 136 136 153 158 3 15 24 32 27 31 17 
Animal products 6 6 ve 8 ih 7 8 6 8 6 6 6 6 7 7 
Textilesi etn. ane 38 60 59 55 53 48 46 47 4 2 2 2 2 2 es 
Wood and paper pr 64 155 159 167 174 188 182 244 8 24 26 32 29 34 40 
Iron and products ........ 12 202 194 201 209 209 206 203 10 42 85 93 99 108 112 
Non-ferrous metals ... 64 195 192 188 17% 183 184 182 1 29 38 39 35 36 32 
Non-metallic minerals ... ee 8 40 45 a) 54 66 67 49 4 38 40 70 74 82 83 
Chemicals and allied products .... 36 146 153 169 176 183 180 183 9 27 34 37 39 43 45 
Miscellaneous manufactures ...... 2 5 5 5 6 6 6 5} 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Sub-totals (excluding petro- 
leumrefining) 0.0... 296 933 945 985 992| 1,026] 1,032] 1,077 45 214 251 312 312 344 339 
Petroleum and natural gas ............ Ht 134 162 270* 296 3D5. 380 436 1 187 185 273* 289 367 378 
Other mining and smelting.............. 60 bes 160 152 148 184 161 git 19 100 110 124 125 115 132 
Public utilities: 
Railways 806 7194 783 755 699 618 584 560 713 130 150 172 161 180 171 
Other (exclud 
public enterprises), ..:........00: 90 115 125 125 76 78 53 25 29 74 70 67 67 56 32 
Sub-total si, s eres. csiccscipctencetucts 896 909 908 880 V5 696 637 585 102 204 220 239 228 236 203 
Merebandising ....csgss0.--ccegeeses.s-2 57 197 225 214 238 241 250 273 5 38 41 50 50 ce. 55 
POMPEO LL Bo tha iui senna ete vdssanemenrens ice ese 186 360 413 469 512 487 481 501 54 264 306 324 329 329 333 
OMEMeHVERPMS ES! Forces ctersccecieacces 6 41 45 oa 50 45 48 60 2 13 14 12 16 21 21 
Miscellaneous investments ............ 85 198 200 211 223 228 221 209 69 3297, 498 564 633 653 646 
Total investments |................... 1,750! 3,088] 3,199 | 3,359] 3,381} 3,399] 3,331] 3,463 352] 1,481] 1,832] 2,137] 2,224| 2,335) 2, 324 
ee | t 


: TABLE X. Foreign Direct Investment? in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1945 -64 


Direct investment in Canada 
by type of business 
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Classification by type of business 


a 


A. Owned by all non-residents 


B. Owned in United States 


I 
1945 | 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 | 1963 1964 1945 |1958 | 1959 | 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
millions of dollars 

Manufacturing: 

Vegetable products 0. 200 521 578 637 648 691 738 738 140 403 442 488 504 539 583 576 
EAMG PLOUUCCS ...s..cacecsrceonesoceneee 47 105 119 122 135, 140 153 160 44 95 108 111 125 129 141 148 
NGISINIGSY Shae sei renee ere eee 56 115 1a 118 122 124 127, 129 28 63 68 Ta 78 82 87 89 
Wood and paper products .......... 348 945 951) 1,033 1,064} 1,098} 1,184] 1,289 316 819 822 886 939 950 | 1,029 1,078 
NOM ANG PLOGUCTS c.c.cc-cescasesoceessers 277) 1,205] 1,345) 1,441 1,504} 1,584] 1,730] 1,776 272 961/1,095) 1,198 | 1,248 | 1,326} 1,479 1,538 
Non-ferrous metals ..............0000 211 926 977 983 1,020} 1,022} 1,034] 1,013 203 845 892 890 931 939 949 923 

Non-metallic minerals................ 43 174 198 240 249 265 274 267 39 110 127 134 140 136 145 152 
Chemicals and allied products 144 595 637 671 741 780 822] 1,043 118 434 460 478 538 565 605 810 
Miscellaneous manufactures .. 33 82 89 97 106 115 120 130 31 76 83 91 100 109 114 125 

Sub-totals (excluding petro- 
leum refining).................... 1,359) 4,668} 5,011] 5,342 5,589] 5,819) 6,182) 6,545 |1,191|3,806/4,097| 4,348 | 4,603 | 4,775 | 5,132 5,439 

Petroleum and natural gas............ 141] 2,816) 3,082) 3,313 3,534) 3,901) 4,119) 4,201 141]2, 598) 2, 836) 2, 885*| 3,060 | 3,277 | 3,464 3,472 

Other mining and smelting............ 237 | 1,116) 1,223) 1,439 1,549/ 1,686] 1,758) 1,915 215/1,030]}1,146) 1,348 | 1,451 | 1,595] 1,666 Satie 

Utilities (excluding pipelines) .... 375 287 282 285 289 294 299 301 358 216 217 224 228 238 250 276 

BPNCMANGISIN GE \ec.......dssagceedeeasceeseesee 202 684 761 157 804 859 883 967 147 458 505 501 520 565, 586 622 

BMIDIACL AL Westeatetextsvacacssseeden ssacvasvenss 339} 1,073) 1,289] 1,464 (1660) |) 17169) IE 86715967 198 750 904} 1,028 | 1,171 | 1,287 | 1,394 032% 

Other ENGEIDIUG OSarc teeters aexcweeceene 60 236 258 272 312 332 326 364 54 187 207 215 251 269 262 287 

"TCE Ce epee ee 2, 713 |10, 880| 11, 906/12, 872 |13, 737/14, 660/15, 434) 15, 889*| 2, 304| 9, 045) 9, 912/10, 549 |11, 284 (12, 006 |12, 754 | 12, 901* 
| 4 
C. Owned in United Kingdom D. Owned in all other countries 

| 1945 | 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 | 1963 1964 1945 | 1958 | 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 

| ‘ millions of dollars 

Manufacturing: 

Mav egetable products .................... 60 108 117 124 123 129 146 152 _ 10 19 25 21 23 9 10 
PANImal Products ........eccsereveresereee 3 5 6 6 6 6 7 6 = 5 5 5 4 5 5 6 
ee ULC S eran accit create cs=encerence 26 51 49 45 43 41 39 39 2 1 - 1 1 1 il 1 

_ Wood and paper products .......... 30 125 Lom 138 115 133 133 192 2 1 2 8) 10 15 22 19 
PEON ANG PLOUCUS .....,..s.-cscseeecenve 4 186 180 185 191 190 190 185 di 58 70 58 65 68 61 53 
Non-ferrous metals... 8 63 64 65 65 60 62 59 = 18 21 28 24 23 23 31 
Non-metallic minerals............... 4 30 34 38 37 49 49 31 = 34 37 68 72 80 80 84 
Chemicals and allied products 19 143 150 162 170 177 176 UT. ¢ 18 27 ol 33 38 41 56 
Miscellaneous manufactures .... 2 5 5 5 5 5 5 4 = 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

emt ctinine) geen 156] 716) 732) 768 755| 790) 807) 845 12} 146) 182| 226] 231] 254) 243 261 

Be icieun and natural gas............ = 90 116 208* 234 298 323 390 = 128 130 220* 240 326 332 339 

Other mining and smelting............ 22 yt 68 66 62 67 63 104 _ 9 9 25* 36 24 29 37 

Utilities (excluding pipelines) .... 16 41 40 40 38 38 33 14 1 30 25 21 23 18 16 11 

PECAN CUGINE  fose.ecdeacecerseseeateeseeeenne 51 191 219 208 231 236 244 268 4 35 37 48 53 58 53 77 

Bcioiecn, o's. pecthden an... 98} 142] 168] 198 246] 234) 222) 265 43) 181) 217) 238) 243) 248) 251 B08 

(Other enterprises ............cccceseeeeeee 5 39 41 47 47 43 45 58 1 10 10 10 14 20 19 19 

| SROCQIS ten cee secet ecrcesieeti can 348] 1,296] 1,384] 1,535 | 1,613) 1,706) 1,737) 1,944 61| 539 ey 788 840 948 943) 1,044 


! 1 Direct investment covers investment in branches, subsidiaries, and controlled com 


panies; the figures are part of the totals in Tables VIII and IX. 
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TABLE XI. Number of Canadian Concerns Controlled Abroad, Year Ends, 1962 - 64* 
Classification by type of business and country of ownership 


Con- 
Controlled in United States Controlled in United Kingdom Controlled in other countries ‘roles 
Canada 
Type of business sia so Ne awl |. 
Subsidiaries ; 4 Subsidiaries ‘ i Subsidiaries p %e ; 
Cae hee ee em re scle 
controlled | branches | number controlled branches | umber controlled | pranches | number number 
companies companies companies 
1962 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products ...........ssscssssssesenene 165 6 171 64 - 64 14 - 14 249 
MATING PLOCUCUS: tarsress tantscwesen tac mecens 62 — 62 8 - 8 6 - 6 76 
Textiles 101 1 102 28 1 29 4 - 4 135 
Wood and paper products 251 pe 263 55 2 DE ly? — iL? 337. 
TLONMANCEDLOAUCTS Mace, seereredaeaseeesteses 551 18 569 Bhat 112 37 1 38 7199 
Non=ferrous Metals) 2c. ssttiwsavececans.caeceee 327 10 337 46 - 46 25 1 26 409 
Non-metallic minerals .........eeeeeceeeeree 91 4 95 48 - 48 25 - 25 168 
Chemicals and allied products .......... 340 27 367 61 1 62 20 1 21 450 
Miscellaneous manufactures .............. 127 5 132 13 - 13 5 - 5 150 
Sub-totals (excluding petroleum 
refining) cc. vin aleexcnesecsteuseee ees 2,015 83 2,098 434 5 439 153 3 156 2,693. 
Petroleum and natural gaS .......cceceeeees 377 93 470 32 - 32 29 4 33 535 
Other mining and smelting............. 283 35 318 iy - 57 22 - 22 397 
Utilities: 
RaW WAY Soe cea cecharennetsseeotrotaais 8 5 13 6 = 6 1 _ 1 20° 
Other utilities (excluding pipelines) 105 23 128 34 4 38 27 8 35 201 — 
| 
Merchandise ere keane ceohem tees ccnp ens 986 135 ft, 120 394 40 434 154 10 164 1,719 | 
Financial: 
Financial institutions except insur- 
ance... : 102 13 115 43 ~ 43 22 3 25 183 
Insurance 26 164 190 27 80 107 18 42 60 35m 
Re albeStaverrs py atetrcice striven cssssataateeonccosse 156 17 173 67 2 69 33 2 35 277 
Other holding companies? ................. 39 5 44 41 42 47 1 48 134 
OPHEPTENGETDTIS CS aoe. ecssccseacanchostseietencsvecone 602 82 684 146 9 155 62 5 67 906 
Totals, all companies? .................. 4, 699 655 5, 354 1,281 141 1,422 568 78 646 7,422 
1963 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products .......ccceesececeseeeeers 172 6 178 56 - 56 9 _ 9 243 
ANIMAL PTOMUCES Hr tatsesnessacesserveens.esenese 63 1 64 6 1 7 6 _ 6 77 
TOXCILES: Siresestsssedhestecttpincstortcoteeteveeas es 102 1 103 0 1 28 6 - 6 137 
Wood and paper products ... 256 10 266 59 2 61 17 — 17 344 
TFONLANC PLOMUCES Mevsceateccvscceeteeseeat cate 592 23 615 116 - 116 39 1 40 771 
Non-ferrous metals .......cccsecesccereeeeeree 329 6 335 45 — 45 27 — 27 407, 
Non-metallic minerals ........ccceeeeeeeee 69 4 a3 46 a 46 25 _ 25 144° 
Chemicals and allied products .......... 351 25 376 63 _ 63 23 1 24 463 
Miscellaneous manufactures 139 4 143 12 = 12 5 = 5 160. 
Sub-totals (excluding petroleum 
PORMUNE)) Asics cseseteessoverceeteteenose 2,073 80 2,153 430 4 434 157 2 159 2,746 
Petroleum and natural gas ..........ccseceeeeeee 379 99 478 30 = 30 32 4 36 544 
Other mining and smelting.............c:ce0 257 34 291 58 - 58 21 1 22 371 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE XI. Number of Canadian Concerns Controlled Abroad, Year Ends, 1962 - 64: — Concluded 


Con- 
Controlled in United States Controlled in United Kingdom Controlled in other countries peues, 
Canada 
Type of business z 
Subsidiaries : fate ni fe topeta 
Ge Un-incor- sets Subsidiaries iosacoe Subsidiaries eter: 
controlled pod number connniled pore et was troll d porated eee peu 
n 
companies | branches companies | branches | MUNDS! competes branches | number | number 
1963 — Concluded 
Utilities: 
VELL WAY S eeeecatas s butWtne salsa oscnckhit fo satinrioveke 8 5 13 6 - 6 - _ _ 19 
Other utilities (excluding pipelines) 96 23 119 34 4 33 23 8 31 188 
MHOC MAMCUSING Pence oeedearst ewes Stee vescsistue 983 125 1, 108 393 39 432 152 11 163 1,703 
Financial: 
Financial institutions except insur- 

AUIICEN seachee seu seme ne tuauciet ewes scnceete<nwheoe rane 116 16 132 46 — 46 20 3 23 201 
Insurance .. 31 168 199 28 719 107 17 42 59 365 
Real estate 167 20 187 70 1 al 38 4 42 300 
Other holding companies? ......... oo 5 38 42 _ 42 48 it 49 129 

EH CTCHUCED LSS isis. dp mevanaehode vnci» snueadesceses 611 (hs) 686 141 8 149 65 1 66 901 

Totals, all companies’ .................... 4,754 650 5,404 1,278 135 1,413 573 aa 650 7,467 

1964 

Manufacturing: 

Vegetable products <ccccci; csvesicseccivveces 169 6 175 68 il 69 10 - 10 254 

PSECU NDE OOUCUS:: excecatecaesencsuststacecscoctese 61 1 62 8 3 11 8 — 81 

BOL WLOSu es emiauaurcayse-eieincsscsivisgictovecareeve save 100 1 101 25 - 25 4 - 4 130 

Wood and paper products .......ccccceeeeee 247 10 207 15 - 75 14 ~ 14 346 

AON) And ROMCUCES\.. mee ee cn ater slectaseae.odee 616 21 637 106 - 106 45 1 46 789 

INOH-ferrousimetals cetaceans ores 327 th 334 46 = 46 25 - 25 405 

Non-metallic minerals .....s.....00.secssse+ 0008 73 4 717 25 - 25 27 — 27 129 

Chemicals and allied products .......... 362 22 384 54 - 54 31 1 32 470 

Miscellaneous manufactures .............. 146 3 149 8 = 8 3 — 3 160 

Sub-totals (excluding petroleum 
ROLE) oo echicecceeesncsismonsenset ects = 2,101 15 2,176 415 4 419 167 2 169 2,764 

Petroleum and natural gas oe 382 96 478 37 - 3m 74 4 78 593 
Other mining and smelting .............0..00. 281 33 314 52 _ 52 24 1 25 391 
Utilities: 

GOWAN Stee es coe A encccvsos races cde doasenske recs 8 5 13 6 = 6 = = = 19 

Other utilities (excluding pipelines) 89 23 112 Phyl 3 30 21 8 29 171 
BOLCIUOTIAUSIIIES rev aussvdeccetre a eesstsece ereetele see 1, 033 127 1,160 365 Sit 402 163 9 172 1, 734 
Financial: 

Financial institutions except insur- 

ance ar 115 19 134 51 - ‘aya 20 2 22 207 
Insurance ..... 33 163 196 28 76 104 19 40 59 359 
Real estate 194 18 22 718 2 80 100 4 104 396 
Other holding companies?..............0 56 2 58 44 - 44 83 1 84 186 

MmOther enterprises ....c....cecsccescssesesoseesreseoes 665 72 737 168 7 175 75 1 76 988 
Totals, all companies} .................... 4,957 633 5,590 1,271 129 1,400 746 72 818 7, 808 


<a 


1 The book value of all investments in these companies by residents of the country in which control lies is shown as direct investment in preceding tables. 
2 Excludes non-resident-owned investment corporations included with portfolio investments. : : 

3 Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 1,132; in the U.K. 515; in other countries 133. 
4 Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 1,179; in the U.K. 532, in other countries 128. 
5 Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 1,195; in the U.K. 523;in other countries 188. 
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TABLE XII. Estimates of Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1900-64 


Millions of dollars 
Investment by residents of the 
United States: 
INC CE sce castacsssrsnsirnaps saccsatede ae ota of 1,403 | 1,993 1,933 | 1,881 | 2,304] 2,428 | 2,548 | 2,807] 3,095 | 3,426 | 3,896 
OMULOLLOn trserercey tant -ciatea toners ate ole te 1,793 | 2,667 | 2,559 | 2,270] 2,686] 2,730] 2,653 | 2,760 | 2,811] 3,123 3, 363 
TOtalSi pieces cee ee tes 168 881 | 1,630 | 3,196 | 4,660 | 4,492 4,151 | 4,990 | 5,158 | 5,201 | 5,567 | 5,906 6,549 | 7, 259 
Investment by residents of the 
United Kingdom: 
DIDO Cheetes coe Secrets tO Bo oe 456 336 392 376 366 348 335 372 400 428 468 497 
Portfolio aie : on 2,301 2,374 | 2,307) 2,110) 1,402) 1,335 | 1,275 1,210 1, 289 1, 282°) 1,280 
Totals 1,050 | 2,778 | 2,729] 2,637 | 2,766 | 2,683 | 2,476/ 1,750); 1,670 1,647 | 1,610) 1,717] 1,750) 1,778 
Investment by residents of 
other countries: 
Dineet se ene teh caentree eee aa oe ae 43 42 43 49 61 63 66 63 63 81 127 
ieXol gel tos ee care sn: nee OSerCO ao AC ate 2 146 147 237 291 290 PML! 269 277 284 313 
4 RAYE Rye iy oe eran se Oo one 14 178 177 170 188 190 286 352 353 343 332 340 365 440 
Investment by all non-residents: | 
Dine Cty Bs es cctecaieaseee ene 3 4 oe 1,782 | 2,427 | 2,352 | 2,296| 2,713 | 2,826] 2,986) 3,270] 3,586] 3,975 | 4,520 | 
PortfolioS ... ota ne 4,221 5,187 | 5,013 | 4,617 | 4,379 | 4,355] 4,205 | 4,239] 4,377 | 4,689) 4,957 
Totals ... 3,837 | 4,536 | 6,003 | 7,614 | 7,365 | 6,913 | 7,092] 7,181 | 7,191) 7,509) 7,963] 8, 664 9,477 
Percentages 
Percentages, by area, of total 
non-resident investment: 
United States ieee nccerecerneencve 14 23 36 53 61 61 60 70 
United Kingdom... 85 72 60 44 36 36 36 25 
Orher COUNTIES: <i. ee<csecgncnceces 1 5 4 3 3 3 4 5 
=e ——t —t 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957, 1958 1959 
Millions of dollars 
i 
Investment by residents of the 
United States: 
iDIRCL bs cpepectoccacotesostntrnas eater: 4,530) 5,206 | o.no0 | GC.dkollm Uno 8,472 9,045 9,912] 10,549] 11,284 12,006) 12,.754)' 12, 90m 
Portfolio? 3,467 | 3,664 |) 3,'877| 3) 762)| 47397 4,792 5, 396 5,914 6, 169 6) tdG 7,149 MUTI) 8, 542 
Totals. ....... 7,997! 8,870| 9,664| 10,275| 11,789| 13,264) 14,441] 15,826) 16,718| 18,001 19,155} 20,479] 21,443 
Investment by residents of the 
United Kingdom: 
DENNEN checeracroecoc een cenbnen teocoss: 544 612 159 890 1,048 1, 163 15296 1,384 ILA RS) 1, 613 1, 706 SEH) 1, 944 
Portfolio? .. 1,342) 1,396] 1,418 1,466| 1,620 1,754 1,792 1,815 1, 824 1, 768 1, 693 1,594 1,519 
MOUAIS ross 20de. hoon eeeeseteeee ks 1,886) 2,008 | 2,177| 2,356] 2,668 2,917 3, 088 3,199; 3,359 3,381 3, 399 3,331 3, 463 
Investment by residents of 
other countries: 
| OVC) -cpecasens PeraeenoGeeermeceeca ye 144 185 218 2D 428 494 539 610 788 840 948 943 1,044 
OntiOlloma..c- veer notre trens 358 398 485 py 684 789 942 coe 1,349 1, 384 1,387 1,381 1,404 
ROCA Steere 22nd cect ccereeieeee 502 583 703 842| 1,112 1, 283 1,481 1, 832 2,137 2,224 2,335 2,324 2, 448 
Investment by all non-residents: 
IDEAS, Aono cee cepmecocencace-o-ecrcence 5,218] 6,003] 6,764] 7,728] 8,868 10,129 10, 880 11906 |) 2,872) /) 13, 1387 14,660} 15,434) 15, 889 
FP ONGLON On tev ee eles cross vasevee 5. 167 | 5,458). 5,780!) 5, 7457) 16,701) 19335 8,130 8,951 9, 342 9,869} 10,229 10,700} 11,465. 
t 
OP OtalS eccsiess<cosscereeente- genes 10, 385 | 11,461 | 12,544 | 13,473 | 15,569| 17,464] 19,010, 20,857) 22,214) 23,606| 24,889| 26,134| 27,354. 
Percentages 
a i Ae ale 
Percentages, by area, of total 
non-resident investment: 
WNIted StACS £27. ccecececsarcersaverst ay 17 bitty 76 76 76 76 76 715 76 77 78 78 
United Kingdom .. won 18 18 17 18 17 17 16 15 5 14 14 13 13 
Other countriésw..cestaws a. 5 5 6 6 ut 7 8 9 10 10 9 9 9) 
zal Bt bs stent] oo 


1 Estimated by Dr. Jacob Viner, ‘‘Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, 1900-1913’’, (Cambridge 1924). 


2 Estimated by Prof. F.A. Knox, Excursus appearing in ‘‘Canadian-American Industry’’ Marshall, Southard and Taylor, (New Haven, Toronto 1936). 


3 Including miscellaneous investments. 


ake 


TABLE XIII. Non-resident Ownership as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries, Selected Year Ends, 1926 - 63+ 


Industry classification 


Percentage of total owned by all non-residents: 


_ VEY eRbS een Da OYE Scr scencarercarcoecoaacette Geet Oe eee eee ee 47 47 48 50 51 51 52 04 54 54 
Lat aggabpUSar Dees ccc Batecy apt ee eae 60 63 65 63 62 62 62 63 63 64 

SESS Nene EES oO URED eT SERRE | 53 53 54 56° 56 58 60 62 63 62 

cc, RGB BEDSEIS 054 EE SMONa5 6° EERE CEA Sea Cee oe ReEES: 35 33 33 30 29 27 26 25 23 23 
conuonlag ae-clyglsetaatar saa SUG Ne DUGAee Meee eee 14 13 14 14 14 14 14 13 13 13 


ae 32 32 33 34 34 34 34 35 35 35 


Schria00- a: Sang cg EdiG Lec ee eG eLskt CRRRER coos eee 37 37 38 39 40 41 41 43 43 44 

SUONeUMEanG MaviUnall SAS Ae. ...s.cs..gadsesccs-scsbtedtessssrerste 57 58 59 57 56 59 53*| 54 53 54 
BVI SATGESMEI ME rece essae ses ees sens sscvebesadesccssecseteesucssessvsace 47 46 46 46° 47 49 52 54 55 54 
| BASIC ak nn ee ee 15: | 1G@. |) \aeple. Ginte 0 9 9 9 9 9 


aspaacooer “aeproctasa: SPRReC eg eacy Anche. CARRERE Tt ESSERE 12 10 amit 11 12 12 12 pat 11 12 


Seiecs 25 25 26 26 26 26 27 27 28 28 
iE 


1 For years 1951 to 1953, see Table XII, ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957 and International Investment Position’’. 

? Petroleum and natural gas industry not available separately before 1954, For treatment see page 33, ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1957 and International Investment Position’’. 

* Commencing in 1957 the equity of non-residents in the holding of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited by Canadian Pacific Rail- 


| way Company has been included under mining and smelting. 
] “Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the postwar period. 
Note: For data from which this table was constructed and for further explanations see Table XVI. 
TABLE XIV. Non-resident Control as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries, Selected Year Ends, 1926-63! 
Industry classification 

Percentage of total control by all non-residents: 
NICOLL es CRIT OM MME MERC cA ccc csnviacenipsorssevseessarhecancevesaevean 35 36 38 43 54 51 52 52 56 ay! 57 59 59 60 60 
ICUTONCLMM AMG MA GUTAl GASCY .\.secterscdhcssescscecestheeesstéeecesece 2 : 2 ? 2 69 79 80 76 73 73 73 72 74 74 

7 MTED Ie CAAA GS ION ULE ets cove auihsveitetecbas erento ersecelencvasese evades 38 47 42 40 57 51 By 58 61 60 61 61 59 58 59 
PEI NOME) VS Mer ee steed MRR PEN orn chs aa saaeeateavens cannot 3 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
DIDS STU TOES oe ce ac eee A ROR eS i ee 20 29 26 24 il 8 8 6 5 5 5 5 5 4 4 

Totals of above industries and merchandising? ........ 17 20 21 25 28 28 30 31 32 32 32 33 33 34 34 

Percentage of total control by United States residents: 
MINUS AU CUULUN CMe eens ea asses ct ettvircs aassicden ae aeia-c sev see eetee covert 30 31 32 39 45 42 42 41 43 44 44 44 45 45 46 
PICUOLCUMPATICNTIA UIT AINBAS! Lon. c.cceseccgeccsseesapcoosedssesensnanrare ? 3 2 : 67 73 73 70 67 67 64*| 63 63 62 
BINT Ie read OP oI CU PNT One raneann Melts tatske, or cesisices.dkesccetatere vine 32 42 38 37 54 49 55 52 52 51 53 53 52 52 52 
AEDIUNTEISAS ce coapaotee i eBay Cele oe Senne oe Rare EEE 3 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Ao ISA OM ote oa fee ce esa sale acs acd Gann sum cisco sate npgerir voreoset 20 29 26 24 11 7 6 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

Totals of above industries and merchandising’ ........ 15 18 19 22 24 24 26 26 27 26 26 26 26 rai 27 
a 18 


1 Por years 1951 to 1953, see Table XIV, ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1957 and International Investment Position’. 

j ? Petroleum and natural gas industry not available separately before 1954. For treatment see page 33. ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
_1957 and International Investment Position’’. } . F ; 

3 Corporations engaged in the construction industry are included in the postwar period. 


Note: For data from which this table was constructed and for further explanations see Table XVI. 
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TABLE XV. Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries, Year Ends, 1961 -63' 


Total Canadian and ’ F 
A : x Percentage of capital Percentage of capital 
rs Investment owned in external capital in 4 f 
ee enterprises controlled in employed owned in employed controlled in 
Enterprise classification total | ] 7] | Else- on 
invest- : : Other : where ; ; er i 
United | United United é United |United 2 United| where 
ment |Canada| states |Kingdom| COUR |Canada| States | outside [Canada| states Kingdom fetes Canada | states | outside 
tries Canada ties Canada 
ab L [re 
millions of dollars per cent 
End of 1961" 
Manufacturing:? 
Beverages |: cae tiete eet e 522 383 120 16 3 447 69 6 74 26 3 - 86 13 i 
Rubbet.......... ie 2a 26 170 15 - 2 192 17 12 81 Hf - 1 91 
MOREMCS sc csts-bes or 614 466 93 53 2 476 85 53 76 15 9 - TT 14 ‘ 
Pulp and paper ...... aA 25223) 17098 959 148 18] 1,196 773 254 49 43 7 1 54 35 1 
Agricultural machinery ad 186 102 719 1 4 92 90 4 55 42 1 2 50 48 : 
Automobiles and parts ............... 467 45 421 1 - 13 451 3 10 90 _ - 3 97 = 
Transportation equipment n.o.p. 249 107 58 84 a 74 64 Hb a 43 23 34 -_ 30 26 4 
Primary iron and steel ................ 873 614 165 65 29 651 114 108 70 sik) 8 3 715 3 1 
Electrical apparatus... a 595 159 380 35 21 128 394 73 27 64 6 3 22 66 1 
Chemicals yu. = ae Be 1, 226 459 553 176 38 297 638 291 38 45 14 3 24 52 2 
Other eee EE 5,502 | 2,415} 2,426 448 213i) 1e833i) cenoOL 868 44 44 8 4 34 50 1 
Sub-totals 20... 12,668 | 5,874) 5,424 1,042 328) 5,209) 5,671 1, 788 46 43 8 3 41 45 7 
Petroleum and natural gas.............. 6,428 2,399) 3,444 296 289| 1,768} 4, 038 622 37 54 5 4 28 63 
Mining: 
Smelting and refining of non-fer- 
rous Native: Gres wa ares 968 432 421 62 53 434 534 - 45 44 6 5 45 55 - 
Othenmininiet sees eee 2,428 870) 1,400 86 72 968} 1, 243 217 36 58 3 3 40 51 
Substotalsh. iia ecteee ee 3,396 | 1,302] 1, 821 148 125| 1,402! 1,777 217 38 54 4 4 41 52 
Totals of above industries | 22,492 | 9,575|10, 689 1, 486 742| 8,379) 11,486 PIACY 3) 43 | 47 7 3 37 51 1 
End of 1962 
Manufacturing :? 
BEVERAGE Sunssrua es oecuiceiah ears 550 415 121 11 3 472 72 6 715 22 2 1 86 13 
EOC rato eRe ane waite cocisterttane ayAReE 210 27 169 14 — 4 190 16 13 80 K => 2 90 
SROXGMOS Ree wees 639 497 92 48 2 501 90 48 78 14 8 — 78 14 
Pulp and paper ...... DAS2 Le O03 995 160 24) 1,221 784 277 48 44 7 1 54 34 1 
Agricultural machinery + 187 93 90 ih 3 88 96 3 50 48 bs 2 47 BM 
Automobiles and parts ................ 495 51 443 il - 23 470 2 10 90 - - 5 95 - 
Transportation equipment n.o.p. 243 94 58 91 - 58 67 118 39 24 37 - 24 28 4 
Jronrandvsteel mills Seta wcseanek 938 691 151 59 37 738 92 108 74 16 6 4 19 10 } 
Electrical apparatus . ae 669 200 416 32 21 Port 439 73 30 62 D 3 23 66 j 
Chemicals: 2. 025...0aiut ee 1,351 541 584 183 43 RE W | 697 317 40 43 14 3 20 52 ‘ 
Other. 3 eae S333 5,025 2,280) 2,542 471 232] 1,691). 2, 903 931 41 46 9 4 31 52 j 
Sub-totals).jcssastecessasenanseee 13,089 | 5,992) 5,661 1,071 365| 5,290) 5,900 1, 899 46 43 8 3 40 45 y 
Petroleum and natural gas .............. 6, 922 2,538] 3, 662 355 367] 1,796] 4,334 792 at 53 5 5 26 63 q 
Mining: 
Smelting and refining of non-fer- 
rous native ores es 1, 042 465 436 89 52 506 536 - 45 42 8 5 49 OL 
OURSTAMUINID Gi cero asec nee 2,595 875} 1,562 95 63].41, 021] 1,353 221 34 60 4 2 39 52 
Sub-totals |. Act .ia2. cat. ..pgs ogous 3,637 | 1,340] 1,998 184 115) 1,527} 1,889 221 37 55 5 3 42 52 
Totals of above industries 23,648| 9,870)11,321 1,610 847| 8, 613)12,123 2,912 42 48 7 3 37 51 
End of 1963 
Manufacturing:? | 
IBOVCEA GOS Mes. ceesaastccncrrattererteces 589 436 137 12 4 488 1014 — 74 23 2 iH 83 D7 , 
Rubber ...... : 216 28 175 13 - 6 195 15 3 81 6 - 3 90 
Textiles .......... 713 568 97 46 2 568 96 49 80 14 6 - 80 13 
Pulpandipaper .....:........ 2,313 1,108} 1, 027 153 25) 15 217 817 279 48 44 7 1 53 35 
Agricultural machinery? 207 106 96 1 4 104 103* — 51 46 1 2 50 50* 
Automobiles and parts Fe 573 51 521 1 — 15 558* — 9 91 - - 3 97 
Transportation equipment n.o.p. 253 103 64 86 - 55 85 113 41 25 34 - 22 33 { 
Iron and steel mills ee 874* 696 70* 65 43 7152 14* 108 80 8* 7 5 86 Pe) 
Electrical apparatus ... 691 208 429 32 22 161 458 712 30 62 5 3 23 66 
Chemicals ... Npescsf 489 623 180 45 295 T27 315 BT 47 13 3 22 54 
@uiere se ..- og 5,888 | 2,426] 2,756 491 215|. 1,790) 3, 154 944 4) 47 8 4 30 54 
Sub-totals) 214 .4ctasin cece: 13,654 | 6,219] 5,995 1, 080 360} 5,451) 6,308 1, 895 46 44 8 2 40 46 
Petroleum and natural gas .............. 1, 299 2,592) 3,945 380 378| 1,841] 4,609 845 36 54 5 > 26 62 
Mining: 
Smelting and refining of non-fer- 
TOUS WAULV.E ONES) -.5.....teeree 1, 066 513 415 84 54 521 545 oat 48 39 8 3 49 51 
OUHEREMININ aceite ence ee 2,743 949} 1, 639 717 78] 1,038) 1,435 270 34 60 3 3 38 52 
Sub-totalsi, 948s. 2 ee 3,809 1,462) 2,054 161 132] 1,559} 1,980 270 38 54 4 4 41 52 i 
Totals of above industries | 24, 758 | 10,273|11, 994 1, 621 870) 8,851 om 897 3,010 41 48 af 4 36 52 ) 
it 1 a pees) aes is | 


] 
1 The figures in this table are subject to important statistical qualifications which are described under the note “‘About the figures —Estimated Values } 


Total Capital and Resident-owned Capital in Some Areas of National Wealth’’, on pages 62-63 of ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1960 and]) 
ternational Investment Position’’. 


? Includes ‘‘Other enterprises’’. 


* Includes enterprises also engaged in the manufacture of other heavy equipment which tends to overstate foreign-owned and controlled proportion of capit) 
actually engaged in the manufacture of agricultural implements only. 


“Includes minor amounts attributable to United Kingdom and other countries; an offsetting adjustment has been made in other manufacturing. 
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TABLE XVI. Estimated Book Value, Ownership and Control of Capital Employed in Selected Canadian Industries, 
Year Ends, 1954-63! 


Industry 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
billions of dollars 
| Total capital employed? 
Manufacturing ERR ME Cae MoRa aR Se tative sek neat an'caideiec 8.3 8.9 10.0 10.7 bil) Th. % 12.2 1.7 ilSioa! 1A 

_ Petroleum and natural gas 2.5 3.0 3.5 4.5 5.1 5.6 6.1 6.4 6.9 7.3 

Other mining and smelting sles) pape h ano 2.8 2.9 Soul 3.3 3.4 3.6 BAO 
4.1 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.9 Dare 5.3 5.4 4 Oy Gi) 
D3 bys) 6.4 7.4 8.0 8.5 9.2 Oss 10.6 12.02 
6.1 6.6 Tes 7.8 8.5 9.5 9.4 9.4 A) 9.8 
28.2 30.5 34.1 37.6 40.5 43.6 45.6 47.6 49.2 52.1 
\Resident-owned Capital: 
Manufacturing 4.4 4.7 5.2 5.4 5.4 Sle | Ss ape) Cru Goa 
1.0 ee ee LG 2.0 2.2 Ze3 2.4 220 2.6 
0.9 eG) nbyel es 3 {23 dl eorsh iP} ers 1.5 
eat 28 2.9 3.2 SIAN) 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.1 4.1 
4.6 5.0 BAO) 6.3 6.9 qos Te o,6 ond 10.6 
Merchandising and Construction ........ccccc0.cecbecseccceseeesce.. 5.5 6.0 6.6 7.0 Tak 8.6 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.8 
TIDUS AY OR Fea ce ny eee 19.1 20.6 22.7% 24.8 26.7 28.8 29.9 31.1 31.8 33.8 
'Non-resident-owned capital :* 
IMETORINEERCLRI GOI YEE | ty Aa ee ee, re 3.9 4.2 4.8 yrs} 5.6 6.0 6.4 6.8 Riek 7.4 
PSTOLEUMPAMG MALUTAL BAS i... cesccsccceossneeetesveusvavessessevvs ie 1.9 ee 2.8 3.2 35 Bei 4.0 4.4 4.7 
POONER MINING AMGAsSMON AME. cx ba. beterisecscessceeousaveacehe dhe 0 Lod its) 1.6 TEPee 1.8 25.0 Don Dyers) 208 
MEUUINON IG 3 uae ie en ee 1.4 1.4 ait 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 is} 1.2 
OF OF 0.9 110 Algae 12 uae) 3 f Wao) 1.5 
0.6 0.6 0.7 0.7 0.8 0.9 0.9 0.9 1.0 0 
9.1 9.9 11.4 12.9 13.8 14.8 15.7 16.5 17.4 18.3 
United States-owned investments:* 
| SAGNEIDUICTS OTE AYES oop caortrs ten eects OIC eae a ee 31 3.8 3.8 4.2 4.4 4.8 5.1 5.4 Bie ff 6.0 
1.4 Al Ppa 2.6 2.9 Boi a." 3.4 et | 3.9 
0.9 120 es y.'3 1.4 A der Lat LES 2.0 2.1 
F 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
| Other utilities .. 0. 6 0.6 0.7 as 0.9 10 ital 1rd: 2 1.4 
Bitter clvandtsinig erm ur emer on np 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.7 
_ Totals of above 7.0 7.6 8.7 9.9 10.7 11.5 12.1 12.9 13.6 14.6 
‘Total Canadian and foreign investment in enterprises 

_ controlled outside Canada: 

ORUTINIIVES 0s. 4.3 4.6 5.2 5.9 6.3 6.7 7.2 7.5 7.8 8.2 
Petroleum and natural gas May, Deis Pee) 3.4 ists) 4.1 4.4 4.7 Syad 5.4 
Other mining and smelting .. 1.0 1.2 1.4 0% 1.8 1.9 2.0 2.0 Qed 2.3 

Se ee rr or ee 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 

| CURSTEUUNOLURIOS Cas saute te ee Rare See a 0. 4 0.4 0.4 0. 4 0.4 O25 0.5 0:5 0.5 (OA) 

‘Merchandising ay ean, OR 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.7 6 0.8 1.0 Shall i yl a all 
| Totals of above 8.0 9.3 10.5 12.2 13.1 14.0 a 15.7 16.7 17.6 
if 

Total Canadian and foreign investment in enterprises 

| Controlled in the United States: 
Mmmeenafactaring PR oR dlbeccceesnrnecttlleandhd 3.5 3.7 4.1 4.6 4.8 5.1 5.4 5.17 9 Ga 
|) Petroleum and natural £88 ooocccccccccccccccscccsssecceseesseecestee iV 2D) 2.6 Eel 3.5 eh 229% 4.0 453 4.6 
pOther mining and’ smelting ooo... eecsessesesssse tees 0.9 1.1 1.3 1.5 1.5 1.6 ant si a n° 
|| SES CaS 00.1 Sea aes) 0 2 eC 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0-1 ont Gat 
SEES) 0 at. oc 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0. 4 0.4 0.4 
| Merchandising Ee I RR Nic ena saseai Port es 0. 4 One: 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.7 
“RECESS CaS PY EERE 9 oe fa RN 6.9 Yeo) 8.8 10.0 | 10.7 11.5 12.0 12.6 Sole 14.0 


' For selected year ends 1926 to 1956 (without segregation of petroleum and natural gas industry)see Table XVI, ‘‘The Canadian Balanceof International 
| Payments, 1958 and International Investment Position’’. 


|i in pre es. ‘0 
| janufacturing and some funded debt of governments and municipalities relevant to undertakings in ‘‘Other utilities’’ has also been included. 

1 ; . Pare , i i -t0- derived from the table may 
ee : d of possible statistical shortcomings in parts of the series, some of the year-to-year changes L 
wave pay Ric sear etoeeh ee ee time to time be misleading. Because of rounding totals do not necessary equal the sum of their component 


arts. 
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TABLE XVIIA. Investment in All and in Selected United States-controlled Manufacturing Enterprises in Canada, End of 1946 — 
with Statistics of Manufacturing Operations for the Selected Enterprises, 1946 sf 
Classification by principal activity of enterprise 


All United States-controlled Selected United States-controlled . 


enterprises enterprises! 
Principal manufacturing om Percentage of all United States : 
activity of enterprise Aggregate United direct investment 
Enterprises investment States 
in Canada ownership Aggregate United 
Enterprises investment States 
No. in Canada ownership 
—— 
No. millions of dollars per cent 
1 | Vegetable products 93 157 146 26 86 87 
Q | Amimal product. .........:csccsscoosrssscccssnscsursrevcsecesecesecrnonerecass 30 49 42 20 90 90. 
MITRE KLLLOS ee.ssesacerercac cave cosvrcredessehcnehercapsiesechse'rajcsduces anes cexysee 54 32 29 11 37 41 
4 |Wood and paper products ... 117 367 350 12 81 81 
By ION ANd! PLO GUCTS ey cccsccc wes. Navepe-ossne-cxepene sage vege acrvecun aa ahaume 206 308 283 22 81 80. 
GB uINOn=ferrouUs MCLAIS ..<..ccc-serats -cgnerssunueeo-semnade capmoncedelraten aie 101 310 208 19 90 86 
T | Non-metallic mimerals ....cccuscesemecssvereccconessneesssersosanyacae 41 34 33 7, 65 67 
8 | Chemicals and allied Products. ..........ccsscsssrereeseeceneners 213 170 134 11 70 64 
9 | Miscellaneous MaNnufactUTeS ...,....ssesececececerenereneretteees 50 36 36 10 67 67 
10 Totals—Manufacturing enterpriSes ...........:.:ceeeeer 905° 1,463 1,261 17 81 79 
11 | Manufacturing operations at selected United States- 
controlled petroleum refining, exploration and 
development, mining and merchandising enter- 
DEUS C Ste correrete die tenes vesn eens emcteate os stestretite couanyseensansar ears a 
i 
12 Gerard COtAIS io. cocercss cece seeonseopecesceeecescnaenase+cter sneer cuersad Ao Ac oils a9 nae «90 


and operations of the larger manufacturing companies’”’ (1949) regrouped to corre 
2 Gross value of products reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) i 


nn EE Ena EEE ssasSSyE asa 


1 Manufacturing enterprises are those included 


TABLE XVIIB. Investment in All and in Selected United States-controlled Manufacturing Enterprises in Canada, End of 1953 


with Statistics of Manufacturing Operations for the Selected Enterprises, 1953 
Classification by principal activity of enterprise 


in the DBS report ‘‘United States Direct Investments in Canada: Statistics of investmentsin all companies, 
spond with corporate investment classification. | 
n addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by manufacture, 


All United States-controlled Selected United States-controlled 
enterprises enterprises 
Principal manufacturing ie Percentage of all United States 
activity of enterprise Aggregate United ie investment 
Enterprises investment States r 
i ' Aggregate United 
in Conada ownership Enterprises investment "| States 
ae i in Canada ownership | 
No. millions of dollars per cent 
Ti Wesetablie: PRODUCES cce.cctucsceeenwuces cneyesbscehsacten atupesten eps oepe= 101 290 261 40 90 9] 
DW PANT Mal PLOGUCES sy, <aegeoesssuchumnesadsasteecesesveaeesnners oe aera 40 71 70 15 89 9 
SiO RULMOSa te cateenees: sicseq sacs -sucuecus tocsincevateneearol 68 47 43 22 68 7 
4| Wood and paper products 137 678 560 nae) 95 9 
Fru ILON AMG DROCUCUS crcanccrercraercerecsicveasearevatesceckocnuecnertearesese 301 665 591 32 83 8: 
6| Non-ferrous metals 156 822 519 28 96 9 
Ti) Non-metallic Minerals... [eee sdesscessen,orecesensecso-ocvasbucneasmns 52 92 12 33 87 | 
81 Chemicals and allied Products. 0.2.0... ticcteeeceesseesoennasbas 266 368 266 15 86 cM 
9| Miscellaneous manufactures 719 66 65 14 80 8) 
10 Totals—Manufacturing enterprises ..............-::00- 1, 200? 3, 099 2,447 25 90 8 
11| Manufacturing operations at selected United States- 
controlled petroleum refining, exploration and 
development, mining and merchandising enter- i 
DTLSC Sun tvnnuescacc canons eniesencmnaae since iumtem eiaaecumicreacetan o 
| 
12 Grand totals: cass, aicce cesses: aerate wan aaeraes ae siete aise onal L Bnd ae dh . 


1 Selling value reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by manufacture. 


2 These concerns had 182 wholly-owned manufacturing subsidiaries in Canada. 


TABLE 
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Selected United States-controlled enterprises? 


XVIIA. Investment in All and in Selected United States-controlled Manufacturing Enterprises in Canada, End of 1946 
with Statistics of Manufacturing Operations for the Selected Enterprises, 1946 
Classification by principal activity of enterprise 


Manufacturing operations classified by enterprise 


| 
| 
| 
; 4 ; Aggregate United 
Enterprises investment States Salari Goetasinine | Val | 
in) Canada é alaries ost at plan alue | 
bY Establishments Employees and of materials added by Grosse 4 
wages used manufacture OL pioguchon las 
No. millions of dollars No. millions of dollars | 
| 
24 135 127 78 20, 641 36 139 108 Pile il 
6 44 38 Te 8, 831 16 108 28 13% | a 
6 12 12 7 3,432 5 9 9 18 | 3 
14 296 284 58 16, 628 36 100 89 204; 4 
45 250 227 13 48, 398 93 218 154 378 5 
19 278 179 59 38, 424 69 113 133 258 6 
7 22 22 12 2,366 5 9 12 23} | 7 
24 119 86. 89 12,321 22 60 ie 144 8 
5 24 24 ) 4,674 9 16 18 34 9 
150 1,180 999 457 155, 715 291 172 630 1,447 | 10 
oe 20 11,796 24 213 67 296 | 11 
eee cee 477 167, 511 315 985 697 1,743 | 12 


j * These concerns had 100 wholly-owned manufacturing subsidiaries in Canada. 
‘ These concerns had 32 wholly-owned manufacturing subsidiaries in Canada, 


TABLE XVIIB. Investment in All and in Selected United States-controlled Manufacturing Enterprises in Canada, End of 1953 


with Statistics of Manufacturing Operations for the Selected Enterprises, 1953 


Classification by principal activity of enterprise 


I 


Selected United States-controlled enterprises 
Manufacturing operations classified by enterprise 
i . Aggregate United 
eeeprises nye ment Taare Salaries Cost at plant Value Selling value 
in Canada ownership Establishments Employees and of materials added by of factory 
wages used manufacture shipments? No, 
No. 5 millions of dollars No. millions of dollars 

40 262 238 122 31,370 99 335 SH 654 1 
6 63 63 53 8, 248 26 166 50 219 2 
15 32 30 23 6,343 16 23 26 50 3 
34 643 526 141 30,457 117 290 285 608 4 
96 554 486 133 79,013 293 866 580 1, 458 5 
44 786 486 97 58, 661 200 368 433 835 6 
17 80 61 27 7,059 25 49 yy 115 4 
40 317 216 122 21,588 74 181 217 411 8 
ll 53 52 17 17, 009 61 es 106 184 9 
303° 2,790 2,157 735 259, 748 911 2,354 2, 066 4,535 | 10 
36 19,491 78 594 253 rsisioy || lah 
50% sta V1 279,239 989 2,948 2,319 5,420 | 12 


Say 


a. 


3 These concerns had 58 wholly-owned manufacturing subsidiaries in Canada. 
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TABLE XVIIC. Investment in All and in Selected United States-controlled Manufacturing Enterprises in Canada, End of 1960 


with Statistics of Manufacturing Operations for the Selected Enterprises, 1961 


Classification by principal activity of enterprise 


All United States-controlled Selected United States-controlled 
enterprises enterprises 
Ii er —— = 
Principal manufacturing Percentage of all United States 
activity of enterprise Aggregate United I direct investment 3 
Enterprises! investment States i ; 
- . geregate United 
in Canada ownership Enterprises investment States 
No. al in Canada ownership 
No. millions of dollars per cent 
d WWESELADIC. DIODUCES ten, co ceatecemoncanxs cooeuMe eon ccvcaven-wecduegere 115 528 488 42.6 96.4 97.4 
2 WATIMAl PROGUGUS'.cpiscstts cic scantcvacadeassaces evatisse sosrsvocdlesaddeccevons 41 113 LL 24.4 90.9 91.2 
BI TOKAUSS: .cciccsuaceacoadeentece vncavancketecsagesvasdtucesescccrsereceesove voseea 78 85 72 25.6 17.2 16. 7 
4 | Woodend PADer PEOGUCUS: cere cccsuactncactistens syscessnceenssssars 176 1,003 886 30.1 97.5 97. 9am 
5 | TONGAN PLOGUCLS a rccsseenicesscaerozsen va e-cnudeey eters cemersee 425 1,301 1, 198 34.4 93.7 93. 9m 
6. Nonferrous metals ehacrcscceecesnesie-Rti deren iesecosse-sscesceses 222 1, 241 890 3323 96.5 95.8 
Fi li Nonemetallic minenalsus.,cees.eccedetercner emer 63 167 134 42.9 92.3 91.6 
g | Chemicals and allied products 282 570 478 23.8 89.9 89.1 
9 |Miscellaneous MANUFACtUFES ..........reeeeecesnseeeserenssees sees 106 94 91 22.6 79.2 80.6 
10 Totals — Manufacturing enterprises 1, 504° 5, 102 4,348 30.9 94.3 94.3 
11 |Manufacturing operations at other selected United- 
States-controlled enterpriSeS ......... cc eecececseeeeceeeeecenens ‘ Bec) 
12 GaN COCAIS Eo coscscees<ckcastsbevanecrr-+csscaannondvencnesaorecens “tee hs re pairs Bin «at 
at — 
1 Totals have been corrected for the exceptional allocation of enterprises to more than one industrial group. 
2 Selling value reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by manufacture. 
TABLE XVII D. Investment in All and in Selected Manufacturing Enterprises in Canada Controlled in the United Kingdom and 
Other Foreign Countries, End of 1960 with Statistics of Manufacturing Operations for the Selected Enterprises, 1961 
Classification by principal activity of enterprise 
All enterprises controlled in the Selected enterprises controlled in the 
United Kingdom and other United Kingdom and other 
foreign countries 4s foreign countries 
Principal manufacturing Percentage of all direct investment 
activity of enterprise 
' , Aggregate Direct — 
Enterprises aE investment Aggregate Direct 
Enterprises investment TAVeStent 
No. in Canada 
No. millions of dollars per cent 
14); Weg etaplliespro durctseecs ssn me eeccs etre rescncessaceunertveoeeactasn 19 283 149 68.4 98.3 97.8 
2 | Animal products 10 12 11 40.0 88.8 87.8 
Nl) ORCULOS cccctesan. oasis sengubenatirechass en aber ests nerebeaaaeraeseeceeas 24 52 46 41.7 92.3 92.6 
47|\Wood and! paper products. ewes toe tires eee ce erent 39 Bo7 147 35n9 97.6 91.8 | 
5 | Iron and products ........ ; 14 379 243 40.5 95.1 94.7 | 
6s) NOnHPernOUS MOtAlS Bate dics cteccpacensecncdecstertencanseshcasnssveltede 44 172 93 38.6 94.9 92.7 | 
Mol Non-metalliicimimer ays *..s-.s.tcascat-acsteasteretssocscasceecevesnans 23 207 106 52.2 98.4 97.9 
8 | Chemicals and allied products . 43 276 193 48.8 97.1 96.6 
9) | Miscellaneous manufactures: ..ic.ccc.ctc.cerceeseos wevslacstlsoraaats 9 7 6 2202 63.7 58.4 
Totals — Manufacturing enterprises: 
10 United! King domes 2 .0:hcereiececeeseec es eneh oot ene 194 1,359 768 43.0 96.8 95.4 
il Other foreign Countries ...............:::ccceseceeecereeetees 82 366 226 32.9 95.5 93.0 
Manufacturing operations at other selected enter - 
prises controlledin the United Kingdom and other 
foreign countries: 
12 United: Kime Oan cc iceictsnsesscanscreuteeds savdecties. vatsea vocesess ae 
13 OMELLOreT eM COUNUMES nrcceccecsuterescucn sees nce anthereeet che : Roe 
Grand totals: 
14 United: Kime Qo soscccsc ness cccscoteveetetecataccecacscsoscner oe 
15 Other foreign COUNETIES ............:.cc ccc ceeceseeeeees aae 
eeceree 5 , iL 


1 Totals have been corrected for the exceptional allocation of enterprises to more than one industrial group. 


_ TABLE XVIIC. Investment in All and in Selected United 
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States-controlled Manufacturing Enterprises in Canada, End of 1960 
with Statistics of Manufacturing Operations for the Selected Enterprises, 1961 


Classification by principal activity of enterprise 


__SSEESnE TInt i 


4 Selected United States-controlled enterprises 
Manufacturing operations classified by enterprise 
Aggregate United 
Enterprises! investment States Salaries Gosharnient Val Selli i 
in Canad : : at plan alue elling value 
BARS AN Ae. ownetship Establishments Employees and of materials added by of factory 
wages used manufacture shipments? No. 
No. millions of dollars No. millions of dollars 
49 509 476 176 34, 000 144 519 432 969 1 
10 103 101 718 10,746 46 249 87 336 2 
20 66 56 Si 7,412 24 48 54 LOS 3 
53 978 867 109 32,149 161 359 366 761 | 4 
146 1, 220 La 256 91,346 470 1, 226 904 PY BUS 5} 5 
74 15 97 852 151 leone 253 497 501 1,008 | 6 
27 154 123 57 7,256 33 64 85 157 7 
67 513 426 137 19, 096 96 251 346 616 8 
24 75 74 28 6,123 29 46 55 103 9 
465 4, 815 4,100 1, 023 259, 501 1, 256 3, 259 2, 830 6, 188 | 10 
81 24,943 135 1,087 583 T7038, eld 
Sue 3 cele 1, 104 284,444 1,391 4,346 3,413 7,896 | 12 


* These concerns had 417 wholly-owned manufacturing subsidiaries in Canada. 


TABLE XVIID. Investment in All and in Selected Manufacturing Enterprises in Canada Controlled in the United Kingdom and 
Other Foreign Countries, End of 1960 with Statistics of Manufacturing Operations for the Selected Enterprises, 1961 


Classification by principal activity of enterprise 


Selected enterprises controlled in the United Kingdom 
and other foreign countries 
4 
‘ Manufacturing operations classified by enterprise 
; ae Aggregate Direct 
Enterprises pave etn ene investment Salaries Cost at plant Value Selling value 
f an nels Establishments Employees and of materials added by of factory 
; wages used manufacture shipments? No. 
rs No. millions of dollars No. millions of dollars 
oY 13 278 146 58 16,141 66 236 191 423 1 
i 4 11 10 9 666 2 25 10 Sih a 
10 47 42 22 3,918 15 35 25 G2 a3 
14 329 135 38 11, 169 56 108 ial 231 | 4 
30 361 230 59 29,917 146 220 209 434 | 5 
17 163 86 25 8, 297 40 95 66 167 | 6 
12 204 104 24 2,738 14 19 33 50 
at 268 187 90 10,374 50 136 159 304 8 
2 4 3 3 pou » 3 3 Biel mn 
J 86 1,316 732 269 75, 081 350 760 701 1,490 | 10 
! 27 349 211 59 8.670 41 117 106 227 | 11 
. 20 2,062 9 52 24 78 | 12 
12 2, 156 11 TT 23 100 | 13 
[ie 
ia 
kf A a0 289 77, 143 359 812 725 1,568 | 14 
nee 71 10, 826 52 194 129 Soa 15, 
pe 


2 Selling value reflects cost of fuel and electricity(not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by manufacture. 


TABLE XVIIE. Investment in All and in Selected Foreign-controlled Manufacturing Enterprises in Canada, 
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End of 1960 with Statistics of Manufacturing Operations for the Selected Enterprises, 1961 
Classification by principal activity of enterprise 


Direct 
investment 


| All foreign-controlled Selected foreign-controlled 
enterprises enterprises 
Principal manufacturing Percentage of all direct investment 
activity of enterprise Aggregate Direct 
Enterprises* investment - 
‘ investment Aggregate 
in Canada Enterprises investment 
No in Canada 
| No. millions of dollars per cent 
Tun, Weeetable: products) ...cieetestesiactinestcteeres:cesceseneesecuentaen 134 811 637 46.3 97.1 
2 | Animal products ......... 51 125 122 eld 90.7 
Siu fp IRGS qaUlETSS Ge oe saa nee eran, 102 137 118 29.4 82.9 
4 | Wood and paper products . 215 1,340 1, 033 31.2 97.6 
5 | Iron and products ......... 499 1, 680 1,441 35.6 94.0 
6 | Non-ferrous metals ........ 266 1,413 983 34.2 96.3 
7 | Non-metallic minerals ............... 86 374 240 45.3 95.7 
8 | Chemicals and allied products . Be 320 846 671 Derk 92.2 
9 | Miscellaneous manufactures ...:2..0, ceyecescceeveoreeseverduens 115 101 97 22.6 78.1 
10 Totals —Manufacturing enterprises ......................... 1, 780 6, 827 5, 342 32.5 94.9 
11 | Manufacturing operations at other selected foreign- 
Gontrolled| GnveEpriSeSjcc-0 sclc.cpcecte scccncudaesoh cancers < C =a 
22 Grand total Swe Fi cedetensnitetnstt eg Boones osssscvenncenart notes siei8 wine 54 dec 
1 


1 Totals have been corrected for the exceptional allocation of enterprises to more than one industry group. 


TABLE XVIII A. Manufacturing Operations of All Canadian Establishments and of Selected United States-controlled 


el 


Establishments, 1953 
Classification by geographic region 


All Canadian manufacturing establishments 


7 a> 
Area : 
: Cost at Value Selling 
— Em- a re plant of added by value of 
t ployees inca materials manu- factory 
ments 8 used facture shipments? 
No 
st 4+— eT 
No. millions of dollars 
AM VAL ANTIGCSPLOVANC OS terete he die hort an encchacee teae ibe eee cesar 3, 840 68, 895 166 406 312 745 | 
DE Quehe Genet sais eile 441,555 1,226 2,816 2,425 5, 387 
SE OmtaniOn: ree. csncg tess 13,114 634, 554 2,018 4,560 4,130 8, 877) 
4 | Prairie Provinces 4, 674 88, 426 246 872 509 1,407 
5 British Columbia ern egeewin noe eemeemerae Nee cone. de .saseeecaas nee ee 4,347 94,021 301 726 617 1, 369) 
6 FOL AL Siac eee ee seach 0 oe cc at es ie sa pas ee 38, 107 1, 327, 451 3, 957 9,381 7, 993 17, 785 
S| men oe ——EEE 


1 Selling value reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by manufacture. 


TABLE XVIIIB. Operations of All Canadian Manufacturing Establishments and of Selected United States-controlled 
Establishments, 1961 
Classification by geographic region 


All Canadian manufacturing establishments 


Area ‘ Cost at Value Selling 
ie Em- Bales plant of added by value of ° 

Heke ployees wages materials manu- factory 
used facture shipments* 

No. [=24n 
No. millions of dollars 

1 |Atlantic Provinces . 2, 204 60, 864 203 511 397 940, 
29) QUEDEC rater ere ceteers 10, 955 423, 729 1, 626 3, 983 3, 208 7,327 
SupOntaio. notre 12, 081 591, 415 2,597 6, 337 5,430 11, 957 
4 |Prairie Provinces ... 3, 660 91, 282 364 1,229 783 2, 048 
BaP British Co lump Ha sy oe ccicuncsct ces okee cece nonatetoct seer ace teeter nena SRA aes 3) Olio 97, 656 441 1,068 864 1, 971) 
6 Be Ee peer thctc a cere ee rere cote Bud dete eruee cee ee ey eens 32,415 1, 264, 946 5, 231 13,128 10, 682 24, 243 


1 Selling value reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by manufacture. 


? Also includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


ere 


i 


oe i ea 


Selected foreign-controlled enterprises 


TABLE XVIIE. Investment in All and in Selected Foreign-controlled Manufacturing Enterprises in Canada, 
End of 1960 with Statistics of Manufacturing Operations for the Selected Enterprises, 1961 
Classification by principal activity of enterprise 


TABLE XVIIIA. Manufacturing Operations of All Canadian Establishments and of Selected United States-controlled 
Establishments, 1953 

Classification by geographic region 
f a 


Selected United States-controlled manufacturing establishments 


4 i} 
: Manufacturing operations classified by enterprise | 
‘ Aggregate Dine f 
_ Enterprises? investment ; gene ' ; 
in Canada investmen : Salaries Cost at plant Value Selling value 
Establishments Employees and of materials added by of factory 
wages used manufacture shipments? No. 
No. millions of dollars No. millions of dollars 
‘ 62 787 622 234 50, 141 210 755 623 1 SOD D 
14 114 111 87 11,412 48 274 97 371 V2 
30 iS} 98 58) 11, 330 39 83 719 165 | 3 
67 Troon 1,002 147 43,318 PUY 467 477 992 | 4 
176 1,581 yao) 315 121, 263 616 1, 446 1,113 2,569 | 5 
91 1,360 938 176 59, 670 293 592 567 ier! 16 
39 358 227 81 9,994 47 83 118 Psiily 4 
88 781 613 HOA 229, 470 146 387 505 920 | 8 
26 719 i Bul 6, 654 31 49 58 108 | 9 
5 
578 6, 480 5,043 1,351 343, 252 1, 647 4,136 3, 637 7,905 |10 
113 29,161 155 AAG 630 1,886 |11 
56 won oe 1, 464 372, 413 1, 802 5, 352 4, 267 A ar Ua) 
* Selling value reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by manufacture. 


Percentage of all manufacturing establishments . 
Estab- Alm Salaries eet a ay cee 
: lish- and plant o added by value o 
| Estab- Salaries OM Value Selling ments ployees wages materials manu- factory 
$ lish- Em- and plant of added by value of used facture shipments! 
t ployees materials manu- factory 
avs WIRE) used facture shipments? No. 
4 Per cent No. millions of dollars 
in| 
OFS Sed 5.4 Wife al 6.2 9.2 19 2,403 9 45 19 GB al 
| 1.6 17. 8 Wie 2 24.3 Die 6 25. 4 199 78, 463 264 686 619 siete |) 
let 8 29.0 33.0 41.6 37.6 BOC 434 184, 190 665 1, 898 1h B53) SHOLOE S 
§ 1.4 7.9 9.8 Oeil ia 20. 8 67 6, 989 24 219 67 293 | 4 
i Ter) Regi 8.8 13.8 9.6 12.0 52 7, 194 27 100 59 164 | 5 
'* 2.0 21.0 25.0 31.4 29.0 30.5 V1 279, 239 989 2,948 2,319 5,420 | 6 
) ee 
’ ? Also includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
TABLE XVIIIB. Operations of All Canadian Manufacturing Establishments and of Selected United States-controlled 
Establishments, 1961 
Classification by geographic region 
Selected United States-controlled manufacturing establishments 
. Percentage of all manufacturing establishments Pyle rans Selling 
; wal ae ee) Em- eee plant of added by value of 
i Cost at enue EBS e loyees materials manu- factory 
7 ae Em- pelties plant of added by value of ments Poy wages ted Evans Siipments 
ae. ployees a materials manu- factory 
penis Wes used facture | shipments’ No. 
per cent No. millions of dollars 
ia 6 109 55 166 | 1 
50) God 7.8 21.2 1329 ida 23 3, 705 1 
2 0 16.8 21.0 PI Qo 24.2 218 71, 209 342 923 824 eu16 2 
a 5.9 30.9 34. 6 42.7 39.6 41.3 664 182, 864 900 2, 703 2,149 4,935 | 3 
ene 1353 16. 6 29.1 26.4 28.1 119 125,613 60 357 207 ao | 4 
Y 2.3 14.4 IMs) 23.8 20. 6 PPV) 81 14, 053 73 254 178 444 | 5 
( 3.4 22.5 26. 6 33.1 3159 32.6 1, 104° 284, 444 1,391 4,346 3,413 7,896 | 6 


if 3 Total corrected for the exceptional allocation of the establishments of an international enterprise to more than one country of control. 
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TABLE XIX A. Operations of All Canadian Manufacturing Establishments and of Selected United States-controlled : 
Establishments, 1961' , 
Classification by establishment and twenty industry grouping 
All Canadian manufacturing establishments 
] ny \ 
aa so Cost at Value Sellin 
* : a g 
ta Em- saan plant of added by value of 
rental ployees onan materials manu- factory 
8 used facture shipments? 
No. | 
No, millions of dollars 
TNFOOd and" beverageriNQustriesiq (gees. cccscyescrcccvsusdebanceetthescroseranneaverces 7,444 188, 855 688 3,149 1,705 4,905 
DW PODACCO PLOGUCES LNGUSUBLES: cccctarcccarene.-c-snsvonecerevsuaparadttatessoncercinuncess 38 9,442 39 205 129 335. 
Sl RUbDSLANGUSEIESS c..sseresers cares zeman Rebslemiectvaee -vaalionce viseushe mM wdess ness cpnesons 93 18, 860 82 149 172 331 
G& MS athertinGUSt ele Siac aticvesstccscrscuvercuttamere eer esa aateseunravevenvmeteeecoteracy santacecan 555 31, 413 90 to 140 291 | 
BilMextile sini Gtr Cormectesoseccrendtscruteracereresttsccsrarscewaxacousenuievers oseerremererece 883 62, 544 213 468 393 875 | 
G | Ramble Mil 1S s. jacccscecorsnecbaetecesstentectecnreoetotes ster stieststeouusseadesarcuatetetiesarrare 358 21,459 57 LLG 101 219 
Fal G@hab Mine INCU SEP CS cosccs tees sine seaenyeyvectee ue ae-ee cout ess nedeaates see eeranmeezacae 2,307 87, 728 234 428 SST 802 
SP Wood INAUSETUSS SEA svacenccenceacocotecsvse setss avs sh cccaeneeanete tnt ame emer eetn eas emai 5,250 80, 042 280 585 431 1, 035 
OliMupmitine’ atid: f1XGuTe IMAWU SERS Sais .ssarcalarerertrarnctocherseasunusoss empsecscere 2,089 Baylos 142) 175 185 362. 
TOi!'Panertand alliedmndUstries: <fiscetss..csce+-+saseerdhacscrssspecensavconassrasscesntste 569 94, 862 471 1,021 1,071 Doe 206 
11| Printing, publishing and allied industries ..........cc.c ccceeseseteseeneeeeeee 3,428 72709 328 276 591 872 
T2WPrimary, Metalindustrieses westic.tecs.ccv tte ceeeeasertoveceess<cxcsust-dendhadupecesonese 410 87, 238 458 1,592 1,130 2, 806 
LB Metal fabric aglie ANGUStILOGy cca + -ceccasatuncrcnccesscrmutetescacavsadanantsvanech 2,859 94,611 422 734 7139 1, 493 
1'4)| Machinery: iiidustrile seis. canseseoseeacesevece co toetececeouniteeeesyce-edtana-aeebwcpiaeeess 546 42, 083 196 304 330 640 
15)|'Transportation equipment IndUStKles <........ss.sccscearsssusssnesaeovcccnuceswavenea 671 107, 709 522 1,130 829 1,961 
116)! Plectrical products. InGUStIles t..c.c.ccestsstvenu ces teoecoeeseresecease=-aasens ae ernere 531 TOE5ot 354 585 617 1, 206 
(7 Non-metallicumineral PrOGUGES: ..isccsscsse-sscc-os ce soacecsunemasrcues in tonursmenacay aces 1,292 40, 128 174 250 381 675 
18] Petroleum and coal products industries. ............cccsssccccccesececssoserovovens 91 14, 053 85 921 291 1, 22¢ 
19| Chemicals and chemical products industries ............:ccecseeeneeeseeeees 1, 072 52, 167 254 624 761 1,434 
20| Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ............::cccecseeccteeceseseeeseeenes 1,928 46, 289 172 264 309 57 
21 Grand totals 25 os.c<cssecses orc tet eee a sash aan eauataaccaevee ote rees tepearecwovateaee 32,415 1,264, 946 5, 231 13,128 10, ese) 24, 24: 


1 Comparable data are not available for earlier years although a somewhat similar distribution for selected United States- 
1953 will be found in Table XVIII of ‘‘Canada’s International Investment Position, Selected Y 


controlled establishments i 
eats, 1926 to 1954’’, (DBS Catalogue No, 67-503; Occasional). 


TABLE XIX A. Operations of All Canadian Manufacturing Establishments and of Selected 


= 182i 


Establishments, 1961: 
Classification by establishment and twenty industry grouping 


Selected United States-controlled manufacturing establishments 


United States-controlled 


Percentage of all manufacturing establishments i 
Te =} is Em- eos plea : gaded Selle 
Hise | Bm, | Stubs | oient o¢ | aaded'by | selue'se | mens | Plovees | wages | matenats | “manu” | "Rotor 
ments ployees wages materials manu- factory 
used facture shipments? No. 
per cent No. millions of dollars 
2.8 14.5 16.9 18.9 21,5 19.7 210 27,431 116 595 366 967 1 
21.0 13.2 8} USA) eh 16:2 8 1, 250 4 40 9 54 2 
Zen 67.0 71.8 78.4 AG. 2 76.9 22 12, 634 59 LLG 131 255 3 
2.7 eae 10.4 10.9 10.9 10.6 15 2, 847 8) 16 15 31 4 
3.3 12,3 14.0 16.5 20.9 18.4 29 BRS) 30 ER 82 161 5 
2.0 6.7 6.6 6.7 8.0 ito tf 1,436 4 8 8 16 6 
0.3 le) 2. 1 19 a9 2.13 ui 1,645 5 8 11 19 7 
0.7 629 8.7 9.8 8.3 950 40 5,911 24 57 36 93 8 
0.5 6.4 sre 5.9 6.6 6.3 11 2,132 8 10 12 23 9 
12.8 27.4 28.8 30.8 30.2 30.5 73 25, 964 135 314 324 674 10 
0.4 212 2.3 5-1 3.7 4.1 13 1,601 7 14 22 36 ip 
10 05 36.2 36.3 34.6 47.5 40.0 47 31,577 166 551 537 1,123 12 
3.9 19.4 21.4 26.0 27.0 26.5 112 18, 314 90 191 200 395 13 
12.6 36.4 Shee 41.2 42.8 42.1 69 15,305 73 125 141 269 | 14 
6.5 46.7 51.9 73.6 58.3 66.8 44 50, 239 271 831 483 1,310 | 15 
17.5 41.0 43.6 42.6 45.4 44.6 93 32,618 154 250 280 537 16 
3.8 LT 19.8 23),.0 22.7 22.4 49 Uae} 35 58 87 alieyl 17 
39.6 60.6 59), 80.3 77.8 79.5 36 8,514 51 739 226 970 18 
14.9 35.4 3%.2 40.5 44.9 43.0 160 18,474 95 252 341 617 19 
3.1 26.2 31.9 35. 1 33.0 34.0 59 12,118 55 93 102 195 | 20 
3.4 22.5 26.6 33.1 31.9 32.6 1,104 284,444 1,391 4,346 3,413 7,896 | 21 
| 


yi2 Selling value reflects cost of fuel and Biectciclty (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by manufacture. 


TABLE XIX B. Percentage of Operations of All Canadian Manufacturing Establishments Represented 
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by Selected Establishments Controlled in All Foreign Countries, 1961* 
Classification by establishment and twenty industry grouping 


Selected manufacturing establishments controlled in all foreign countries — 
Percentage of all manufacturing establishments 
, a ail a 
ae pea | pp | setae | Sthete | addedy | vate sr 
ments [ployee |. wages omelets.) RAR | elpmentat 
a = per cent 

Food and beverage industries .........ccececsesereersreeeees 3.6 19.8 2oue 23.6 Pte | 24.7 
Tobacco products industries .........cccecscesesesseseeeceseseneee ? 3 2 3 . > 
Rubber industrieS ........c.c:essssseeesecoesceseccerssesesess seeseane 3 $ : : = $ 
Leather industrieS .........ccccccesenseeseeceseecerseeseseereas neeeeees a. 9.1 10.4 LOTS 10.9 10.6 
Textile industrie€S ......cccececccseeecees ceeereeeteeesenenseeeeseeneaes 5.2 19.7 22.7 24.2 29. 2 26.6 
Knitting mills ...cccssseecesscsseseeersessssesecscnrensnesesersctsensveceae S) 3 2 3 = : 
Clothing industries ........cccccccesecsetseceectseretsnereceeeseeneeee 0.3 1.9 at 1.9 29 2.3 
WOO iIMdUSETICS ........eeeeeseesceeesteeseencerssecsenaenterscereneneennase 0.9 8.1 10. 2 10.9 9.6 10.2 
Furniture and fixture industries ........:cscssseseesesereeees 8 % =| $ $ : 
Paper and allied industries ........csceessessseesessseneseee sees 17.2 38.1 39.7 41.3 39.9 40.6 
Printing, publishing and allied INGUStrIES WHksaccssenccs 0.7 3.9 3.8 fe 5a 5.9 
Primary metal industrieS ..........ccceecceseeeeenesetereesereseneees 15.1 44.0 44.4 41.5 53.1 46.5 
Metal fabricating industries ............cceeseeesssecteeeesereeees 4.8 29.1 31.6 Sonal Bie G 34.7 
Machinery industrieS .......ccccsccesesseseseseereeesersseseeessnenees 15.0 43.9 45.0 48.9 50.3 49.6 
Transportation equipment industrie€S ..........:cseseesee 9.2 58.8 63.9 80.5 68.8 Toe 
Electrical products industrie€S .........ccccesesereseeceeeerees 21/8 50n7 54.0 54.4 54.6 55.0 
Non-metallic mineral ProductS ........ccesscseseseseeeeeeereeeee 5.8 25.0 28.1 31.4 315% 31.2 
Petroleum and coal products industries ............. 47.3 68.3 67.6 91.3 86.0 89.9 
Chemicals and chemical products industries............. 22.9 la) 54.0 59.0 63.3 61.5 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries .......... 3ir 29.6? 35. 9° 43, 3° 41,98 42.5% 

MOtAIS® ..c.,scscacdesscvesosvocsecstnencosersrsvsasatestoussocnranavntarenesans 4.5 29. | 34.5 40.8 39.9 40.4 


distribution for selected United States-controlled estab- 
“Canada’s International Investment Position, Selected Years, 1926 to 1954’, DBS Cat. No. 67-503, 


1 Comparable data are not available for earlier years although a somewhat similar 
lishments in 1953 will befound in Table XVIII of 
Occasional. 

2 Selling value reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials, used and value added by manufacture. 

3 Separate details for tobacco products, rubber, knitting mills and furniture and fixture industries not publishable; all included with miscel- 
laneous manufacturing industries. 

4 A breakdown of the totals by country of control is given in Table XXD. 
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TABLE XIXC, Operations of All Canadian Manufacturing Establishments and of Selected Establishments Controlled in the 
United Kingdom and Other Foreign Countries, 1961! 
Classification by establishment and twenty industry grouping 


Selected manufacturing establishments controlled in the United Kingdom and other foreign countries 


lie T 
Industrial group Percentage of all manufacturing establishments in Canada 
Estab- Salaries | Cost at | Value Selling 
lish- ey and plant of | added by| value of J 
t ployees materials| manu- factory * : Cost at Value Selling 
ae mages | used | facture shipments? ere ee Salaries | plant of | added by| value of 
ments | Ployees aces materials} manu- factory 
used facture |shipments? 
No. millions of dollars per cent 
Food and beverage industries ........ 56 9, 879 37 147 97 246 0.8 5.3 5.4 4.7 5.6 5.0 
Tobacco products industries .......... © 5 o 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Buber ind WStnl OSi x arses escces<chcccksseccee : 3 a 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
| Be ATH ETOINGUSEELCS yee etescssocsesasesscaseoee = = = Zs as 
| BROXUTICOINGUSUUUCS: erarercscssucconeecunceres 17 4,617 19 36 32 71 139 7.4 iar TaN 8.3 8.2 
SUC CULS MI Siaey sccvaesiaweewsiartexscxsenocsoues $ ; y S 2 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
melothing, industries, ..ccrecccsscs = = a - — = = es = = a = 
BOOM NNANStOSi se acsascciasers-coovapstvecess 9 943 4 " 6 13 0.2 2 155 ee: 1,3 de 
Furniture and fixture indus- 
BUSS corse ceeriaeliin eee ph me FR na 2 > 2 S g : 2 © : ©) 3 8 
| Paper and allied industries ............ 25 10,187 52 107 104 223 4.4 10.7% 10.9 10.5 ie ea 10.1 
| Printing, publishing and allied 
PAGUSUDLCS. kececcasmen soatcte.coceescvcatorene 12 1,204 5 il 9 15 0.3 LST 185 2.4 15 1.8 
| Primary metal industries ................ 15 6, 767 37 110 63 182 3.6 DES: core | G29 5.6 6.5 
| Metal fabricating industries ............ 26 9,178 43 56 63 123 0.9 9.7 10,2 ier 8.6 8E2 
| Machinery InGUStrieS: ...........0..0..0006. 13 3,149 15 23 25 48 2.4 ries lait he {(35) His 
Transportation equipment indus- 
HMRC Stee ac patenrates etek scceiwanacsiosicchess 18 13,070 62 718 87 164 207 12,1 12.0 6.9 10.5 8.4 
‘Electrical products industries ........ 22 1, 123 Sif 69 Dil 126 4.2 9.7 10.4 11.8 ae 10.4 
Non-metallic mineral products ........ 26 2), 933 14 21 34 59 2.0 7.3 8.3 8.4 9.0 8.8 
‘Petroleum and coal products in- 
dustries a ae Bee ER aT 5 1, 084 7 102 24 128 5.5 7.7 7.9 11.0 8.2 10.4 
Chemicals and chemical products 
indus ttics 2. ene. : sesareteonee 84 8, 626 42 116 140 265 7.8 16.5 16.8 18.5 18.4 18.5 
‘Miscellaneous manufacturing in- a 3 é | 3 : 
GOS TCS sete a een Oe 323 8, 609° 37° 127° 113° 232°) 0.7 8.7 8.0 is-2 12.7 12.7 
POLIS 9 fac sacscanbnep Biadeossescosedensabens 360 | 87,969 411 1, 006 854 1, 895 1.1 6.9 Uo’ tet 8.0 7.8 
F ; imi istributi i - d establishments in 
ae) arable data are not available for earlier years although a somewhat similar distribution for selected United States-controlle 1 
1953 brill be folie in Table XVIII of “Canada’s International Investment Position, Selected Years, 1926 to 1954’’, DBS Catalogue No. 67-503, Occasional. 
? Selling value reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by manufacture. 


hanufacturing industries. 


4 A breakdown of the totals by country of control is given in Table XXE. 


* Separate details for tobacco products, rubber, knitting mills and furniture and fixture industries not publishable; all included with miscellaneous 


TABLE XX A. Manufacturing Operations of All Canadian Establishments and of Selected United States-controlled Establishments, 1946 
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Classification by establishment and nine industry grouping 


All Canadian manufacturing establishments 


= 7 an 
Industrial 
at Sat at Lee ee leo 
Hish- ployees ae materials manu- Value Of) 
ments wages ead rae products 
No. | nce rar 
No. millions of dollars 
1 | Vegetable product ....essesccssccercsecscssesesasscerenerssersnenscacenerenanssarevarecaeecs 5,916 137,170 207 871 576 1,470 
2) Aniual ee a abe hye AS’ Se RR hone Meee 4,528 102, 844 152 849 271 1,132 
Z| TOXtIIOS cccseccscssessecessecsovevececacncecsvacncrseneessnencaesenensocncsaneneseegnenssscesonesensae 3, 082 164, 737 228 460 418 889 
4 | Wood and paper products .. 11, 994 224,121 366 679 749 1, 484 
5 | Iron and products ..........06 2,358 249, 279 476 635 735 1, 406 
6 | Non-ferrous MCtalS .......seecsssceseressessecssereesserseenenacessnasnaanacesecesensenserene 740 84, 853 150 413 278 719 
7 | Non-metallic minerals ..... 910 36, 493 64 240 174 446 
8 | Chemicals and allied products .. 1, 027 37, 278 67 159 204 316m 
9 | Miscellaneous manufactures ..... 7104 21,381 32 50 61 113 
10 MOtal Sicisonssccartsceee DES. Wis MRE: WEE Pet PRE creo hoe 31, 249 1, 058, 156 1, 741 4, 358 3,467 8, 036 


panies and operations of the larger manufacturing companies 
mining and merchandising enterprises and regrouped by product manufactu 


1 Manufacturing establishments are those included in the DBS report ‘“‘United States Direct Investments in Canada: Statistics of investments in all com- 


red. 


* (1949) together with manufacturing establishments of selected United States direct investment 


TABLE XXB. Manufacturing Operations of All Canadian Establishments and of Selected United States-controlled Establishments, 1953 
Classification by establishment and nine industry grouping 


All Canadian manufacturing establishments 


i 
Industrial group Cost at Value Selling 
re Em- sees ie plant of added by value of 
edie ployees noes materials manu- factory 
B 8 used facture shipments? 
No 
No. millions of dollars 
1 | Vegetable products .........cccccssscccercessacssscnresesessqesbescassvssonecesccsverecesenase 5, 776 146,235 389 1,403 1,063 2, 502mm 
2 | Animal products .. Ben Brits) 95,576 235 1,263 435 1, 7 
DUT OXU lO Sp: scccsacessereteecteeosa 4,041 193,261 439 828 714 1,559 
4 | Wood and paper products 17,174 285,276 841 1,542 1,709 3/3 54am 
5 | Iron and products .......... 3,319 344,295 1,199 2,017 2,102 4,188 
6 | Non-ferrous metals ..... 973 128,914 429 ALO 916 2,090 
7 |Non-metallic minerals ...........0. 1,194 51, 464 174 710 451 1; 232 
8 | Chemicals and allied products . Bs 1,105 50, 207 165 404 448 882 
9 | Miscellaneous MANUfACtUTeS ...42..........ccverccsccserercrssehbeatoeascesconatssesuenss 1,350 32}, 220 86 103 155 261 
10 G0) fp sae eet Pe ee ene An AE Pe rencrer Serre ny Boa LE Co Ca eo OED DCO 38, 107 1, 327, 451 3,957 9,381 7,993 17, 785 
Ks Selling value of factory shipments reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by 
manufacture. 
| 
| 
TABLE XXC, Operations of All Canadian Manufacturing Establishments and of Selected United States-controlled Establishments, 1961 
Classification by establishment and nine industry grouping 
All Canadian manufacturing establishments 
Industrial group NS Salat Cost at Value Selling | 
tish= Em- meetand plant of added by value of | 
Prents ployees ANG materials manu- factory 4 
8 used facture shipments? \ 
No 
No. millions of dollars 
1 Vegetable PE OQUCES odacdvccahustevaresscntpishnatoatsxontas capanengehestiynrerit- get cee anne Dy Lah 143, 654 537 1,825 LOLs 3, 385 
a Animal products ..... 3, 418 109, 564 379 1, 867 658 2,544 
DP MOC Sis Jes caseces che gPec ste seacen 3,104 168, 055 491 976 848 1,837 
4 |Wood and paper products 11,699 287, 996 1,216 2,094 Beer} 4,557 
5 |Iron and products ............ 4, 032 288, 270 1,378 2,649 2,400 5, Bu 
6 |Non-ferrous metals ....... 1, 028 126, 482 585 1,724 1, 266 3,042 
7 |Non-metallic minerals ...........8. 1,383 54,181 259 i Whee 672 1,895. 
8 | Chemicals and allied products 1,350 59,719 280 682 811 1,54 
9 Miscellaneous manufactures... .cessseeraceriseceses deceorossanceaecdsepeonsu-opeegeanas 1,230 27,025 106 140 189 330 
10 TOCA & secesancaycccusasdunees cvsho debe standlep dion vanes vahywercaeher ones davlateeeeunaed trermen ee 32,415 1, 264, 946 5,231 13,128 10, 682 24, 243 | 


1 Selling value of factory shipments reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not 
manufacture. 


shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added 
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TABLE XX A. Manufacturing Operations of All Canadian Establishments and of Selected United States-controlled Establishments, 1946 
Classification by establishment and nine industry grouping 


Selected United States-controlled manufacturing establishments! 
Percentage of all manufacturing establishments 
Estab- Sala- cone vedic Gross 
: Cost at Wane Raine Em- : plant of added by 
Estab jae Sala- plant of added by Gross ah ployees mes and materials manu- value of 
lish- ries and a value of hes MES products 
nents ployees Bile materials manu- dacis? used facture 
& used facture OSES No. 
per cent No millions of dollars 
1.4 14 17 15 19 17 80 Isto) seals} 35 135 107 245 1 
LS 9 11 13 10 es 66 8, 830 16 IG 28 140 2 
0.5 3 4 4 5 4 15 Drow 8 20 19 39 3 
0.6 8 10 16 13 15 68 17, 682 37 109 96 219 4 
3.4 21 21 36 23 29 81 52, 907 102 226 u/all 406 By 
6.9 50 52 ol 54 93 al 42, 289 78 212 iteyl 382 6 
eal 20 23 47 27 38 25 7, 120 15 114 47 169 7 
BZ 28 28 30 33 32 83 10, 611 19 48 67 120 8 
een 13 16 22 20 20 8 2,803 5 11 12 23 9 
1 IRs) 16 18 23 20 22 477 167, 511 315 985 697 1,743 | 10 


? Gross value of products reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by manufacture. 


TABLE XX B. Manufacturing Operations of All Canadian Establishments and of Selected United States-controlled Establishments, 1953 


Classification by establishment and nine industry grouping 


Selected United States-controlled manufacturing establishments 
Percentage of all manufacturing establishments 
Cost at. Value Selling 
Estab- Sala- 
: Seay Em- ; plant of added by value of 
Estab- inne Sala- Cost a big Selling lish ployees ties and materials manu- factory 
lish- ries and | Plant o added by | value of ments Wace used facture | shipments? 
monte ployees wages materials manu- factory 
; used facture shipments* |No. 
per cent No. millions of dollars 

2.0 20 24 23 29 26 118 29, 943 95 324 308 639 1 
1.6 9 nal 14 12 13 51 8,214 26 175 54 231 2 
8.7 5) 6 7 8 8 35) 9,925 Darl 62 54 118 3 
Sire 11 5 20 17 19 159 32,431 123 308 299 641 4 
4.2 28 30 47 33 39 142 96, 603 358 943 691 1,651 5 
8.8 50 52 52 60 56 86 64, 737 225 576 550 1,178 6 
oii 27 31 56 31 46 44 13, 691 54 401 142 569 # 
10.8 37 39 35 42 39 119 18,451 64 141 187 340 8 
a3) 16 20 17 22 20 17 5, 244 9 18 34 52 9 
2.0 21 25 31 29 30 W711 279, 289 989 2,948 2,319 5,420 | 10 


TABLE XX C. Operations of All Canadian Manufacturing Establishments and of Selected United States-controlled Establishments, 1961 


Classification by establishment and nine industry grouping 


| Selected United States-controlled manufacturing establishments 
Percentage of all manufacturing establishments : 
stab ala Cost at Value poling. 
F Been Em- ie sees? plant of added by value o 
Estab- Em- Sala- cee Aad ee cee ployees aa materials manu- factory ; 
ae ployees mies and | vaterials ae factory used facture shipments 
Baus WEISS) used facture shipments? No. 
per cent No. millions of dollars 
3.4 22.6 29.9 27.8 28.3 28.2 178 32,420 139 508 428 955 il 
2.3 11.0 ies} pal 13.9 14.4 13.9 78 12,026 50 260 94 354 2 
1.4 6.4 7.8 9.5 11.9 10.7 43 10, 797 38 93 101 196 3 
122 PS) 14.7 19. 2 17.4 18.5 140 35,973 179 403 403 842 4 
OR) 30.2 32.6 44,2 308 SO) 7 239 87,085 450 Mee Rera 856 2,030 5 
12.9 49.0 52.9 45.7 62.6 Sone 3S 61, 970 309 788 7193 1, 622 6 
[salt 28.8 32.8 67.8 46.3 58.9 85 15, 582 85 794 311 1,116 7 
LS 32.9 35. 4 39,1 43.2 41.5 173 19, 630 99 266 351 641 8 
2.8 33.2 39.6 45.2 40.1 42.4 35 8,961 42 63 76 140 9 
3.4 22.9 26.6 Soe 31.9 32.6 1,104 284, 444 1,391 4, 346 3,413 7,896 | 10 
=e 
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TABLE XXD. Percentage of Operations of All Canadian Manufacturing Establishments Represented 


by Selected Establishments Controlled in All Foreign Countries, 1961 . 
Classification by establishment and nine industry grouping 
Selected manufacturing establishments controlled in all foreign countries — 
Percentage of all manufacturing establishments 
Industry group [ : i Cost at Value Selling t 
Beet Em- peer plant of added by — of 
ments ie wages eh facture shipments! 
—=—=—ner cent 

Vegetable products passage bisnfuat nce aR p smctbe ges <eanios Masten aires pnrmeas ene 4.6 34.0 38.4 41.2 41.2 41.1 

PATI ONE DE OMUICUS &, Auta carers taccieeaae nee eotne eVect ec cenie neta tenses 5 2 2 2 z : 
PINS SGN os na cosennosastuecatanannesthvnaxchspsbateude tslgnnpne na-eblecen Gn ammaneass eanea Nid 2.0 973 11.6 13.3 15.8 14.6 
Wood rand PAP Cl DIOGUNCES ie. ...c: scp tecpsectoacdere conte seuteensenesatnntes 5 LEO 19.8 A al | O26 24.1 
UnOmand LOGUCES co eracscnee caveat aeateansn (enccarsnereneererser eno sbencna Teks) 40.9 43.5 52.8 44.7 48.6 
Non-ferrouS Metals ..........ccscccecssecerstersseneceeetesenestersnrenneneenerers 15.5 56.1 60.5 52.0 68.7 59.6 
Non-metallic MINETALS 20.0... ees sseeseeseesesetsterssnaesenseesrerosnane 8.4 36.2 40.9 78.3 54.9 68.8 
Chemicals and allied products :...........::ccsscsccsscssenecseesecererene 19.8 48.1 51.3 56.9 60.9 59.3 
Miscellanecusmmanuiacturesmcmtaees tues: eesanrecrrsntenise Davie ign 19.6? iligie ate 20.9? 18ae 
PU OGANS ooo c tessa nennwahapaientaynaes vendiwc snopes estnannmarcvies Werien dashes bea ann 4.5 29.4 34.5 40.8 39.9 40.4 
MMIT CAUSTAUCS:, care ceca etees Sereracs<dernscs secesmecenceptseesboat severe osptenecpases 3.4 22.5 26.6 33.1 31.9 32.6 
United: Kan GQ OM sa ccacccssecccscevesesesevesexenvsecesacuveresseanscrareazepanasaty 0.9 6.1 6.9 6.22 -8 6.5 
Other foreign COUNTTICS ooo... kicsccccesssssesesssenececenecsensses eres 0.2 0.8 1.0 1.5 v2 La 

le if 


1 Selling value reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value 


2 Details for animal products not publishable; included with miscellaneous manufactures, 


added by manufacture. 


TABLE XXE. Operations of All Canadian Manufacturing Establishments and of Selected Establishments 
Controlled in the United Kingdom and Other Foreign Countries, 1961 
Classification by establishment and nine industry grouping 


eee 


Selected manufacturing establishments controlled in the United Kingdom and other foreign countries 


ash ba Moe im sent io Percentage of all manufacturing establishments in Canada 
DAU SPEYER SLORD Estab- Salaries i} ue Cale 
wee ployees eauee materials ‘nani “factory | Estab-| pp. | Salaries Sea - eee Bee 
pments Hehe ployees sahice materials| manu- factory | 
used facture |shipments 
No | millions of dollars ifr per cent 
Vegetable products .......:cccsteconsceseuses 61 61,388 67 245 196 436 U5 7 11.4 1255 13.4 13.0 12.9 
Animalproducts,\.....1Se cues 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 2 3 3 : : 
LSD OM ear se AARP SESE TERETE ISIE. AID 18 4,767 19 Sith 33 72 0.6 2.8 3.9 3.8 S19 
Wood and paper products ..............5 51 12,879 63 123 122 257 0.4 4.5 ae 5.9 5. 2 
TTOMMATIG, PLOGUCUS s:weasectawcenscavessduecscen 67 30, 863 150 228 218 452 Leis 10.7 10.9 8.6 9.1 
Nom-ferrous metals ors ea a.scatevecars 26 8,988 44 108 717 190 2.5 ihc wik 7.6 6.3 6.1 
Non-metallic minerals.................... 31 4,017 21 123 58 187 2.2 eee 8.1 10.5 8.6 
Chemicals and allied products ...... 94 9,091 44 122 143 274 E10 1522 15-9 17.9 LI.8 
Miscellaneous manufactures .......... re 9767 She 207! the 27? Ose} On 0274 1.0? 0. 8? 
TOtals o.oo. ececenereecesseresetereeesenene 360 | 87,969 411 1, 006 854 1, 895 ial 6.9 7.9 rhe 8.0 
WnibemessinSdOmy .. Gayetes-nx.ssaeraneacdur 289 77, 143 359 812 725 1, 568 0.9 6.1 6.9 6.2 6.8 
Other foreign countries ...........e.. 71 | 10,826 52 194 129 327 0.2 0.8 1.0 1.5 ibe 
i \ 


J 


a Selling value reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by manufacture. 
? Details for animal products not publishable; included with miscellaneous manufactures. 
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